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"*!«  it  the  tender  ttar  ofloTef 
Tbe  0ter  of  lo<re  and  dreams  f 

O  no !  from  that  blue  tent  aboTe, 
A  hero*a  armor  gleama. 

•       •       •       * 

•  O  atar  of  fbnength !  I  see  tiiee  itand, 

And  amUe  npon  my  pain ; 
Tboa  beckonett  with  thy  mailed  hand, 

And  I  am  atrong  again. 


*"rhe  atar  of  the  nnconquered  will, 
He  riaea  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 
And  calm  and  self-possesaed. 

*       *       *       * 

••  O  t  fear  not.  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  tiiou  shalt  know,  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is, 
To  soffer  and  be  strong." 

*'  Th€  Light  ofSianr-'By  H.  W.  Lomofbllow 
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DEDICATION. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir  : 

With  the  dedication  of  this  work,  pray  accept  my  earnest  thanks  for  the  hi<yh  ^ 
iKmor  you  have  done  me,  in  thus  afibrding  my  first  novel  the  protection  of  your 
distinguished  name ;  and  sufier  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  the  sincere 
gratification  I  feel  in  embracing  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging — ^not  alto- 
gether as  they  deserve,  but  in  the  best  way  that  I  am  able — ^the  wise  counsel 
and  fiiendly  interest  to  which  I  am  so  deeply  indebted. 

The  subject  of  the  tale  was  suggested  to  me  more  than  two  years  since  by 
a  literary  friend,  who  fancied  that  it  was  one  I  might  succeed  in  rendering 
amusing ;  and  it  has  been  written  during  the  intervals  of  long  and  severe  ill* 
nesses:  of  the  variable  spirits  produced  by  which,  it  bears,  I  fear,  despite  my 
best  endeavors,  but  too  much  evidence. 

In  you  I  knoio  that  I  shall  find  an  indulgent  judge ;  and  in  throwing  my- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  an  Englilh  public,  I  can  only  entreat  my  readers  to 
1)elieve  that,  whatever  faults  may  disfigure  this  my  first  attempt  at  novel- 
writing,  the  merit  of  an  earnest  wish  to  please  them  has  not  been  wanting. 

The  form  of  an  autobiography  was  chosen  as  that  best  suited  to  the  subject ; 
because  it  afibrded  the  author  a  better  opportunity  of  expressing  in  the  most  nat> 
nral  way,  the  emotions  and  experiences  of  a  girl  placed  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances of  Florence  Sackville.  My  first  intention  was  to  have  taken  leave  of  the 
heroine  upon  her  accession  to  fortune ;  but  in  this  I  was  overruled  by  the  advice 
of  those  whom  I  felt  it  an  honor  to  obey,  and  therefore  the  catastrophe  was  altered 
,to  its  present  form. 

With  heartfelt  prayers  for  the  peaceful  prolongation  of  a  long  and  honored  life, 
passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rare  intellectual  powers  which  have  shed  an  un- 
dying Justre  over  English  literature,  believe  me  to  remain, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

E.  J.  BURBURY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  wm  on  a  wild  and  itormy  niftbt  of  a  bitter 
December,  that  I  was  bom.  My  birthplace  was 
■a  Irish  town  in  Galway ;  and  for  many  weeks, 
I  was  hushed  to  sleep  t^  the  roaring  of  the  lake 
onrer  which  my  nursery  hung.  My  father  was 
a  joang  Irish  officer;  my  mother  an  English 
woman,  who,  captivated  oy  his  handsome  face 
and  chiralrous  bearing,  waltzed  off  with  him  one 
Di^ht  from  her  godfather's  boose  in  London :  and 
while  it  was  sopposed  they  were  admiring  the 
tlowers  in  the  conseryatory,  the  happy  pair  y^re 
as  far  on  the  north  road  as  the  speed  of  fonr 
horses  Gould  harry  them. 

Fortunately  for  the  mnaways,  my  mother  was 
the  youngest  and  favorite  child  of  her  parents, 
who  tried  to  forget,  in  their  love  for  her,  that 
her  husband  was  a  spendthrift,  and,  if  report 
spoke  tmly,  a  gambler  also.  Not  many  weeks 
after  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  marriage,  Alice 
Vera,  now  Mrs.  Sackville,  found  that  she  had 
placed  herself  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  whose 
violent  and  jeaioos  temper,  wholly  beyond  his 
own  control,  rendered  her  miserable.  The  slight- 
est provocation,  and  often  no  provocation  at  all, 
was  sufficient  to  transport  him  beyond  the  boands 
of  reason;  and,  at  such  times,  she  would  sit 
trembling  before  him  until  the  paroxysm  was 
past,  or  till  he  left  her  in  a  frenzy.  Still  she 
Wed  him ;  for,  when  the  storm  was  over,  there 
was  a  charm  in  his  manner,  and  an  eloquence  in 
his  voice,  that  were  irresistible.  Her  feminine 
vanity,  too,  was  enlisted  on  hiaside ;  for  certain- 
ly, when  at  the  head  of  his  men,  or  doing  the 
bottoms  of  the  ball-room  to  the  guests  of  the  — th. 
there  was  no  man  she  had  ever  seen  who  oonla 
sompare  with  him.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier, 
too,  and  idolized  by  the  peasantry,  for  whom  he 
vas  always  ready  to  do  a  service ;  as  he  loved 
pc^ularity,  and  liked  people  to  see  the  influence 
be  held  over  the  wild  denizens  of  mountain  and 

For  a  time  all  this  helped  to  reoooeile  my 
mother  to  her  lot;  but  scarcely  six  months 
eiapaed,  after  her  marriage,  ere  she  found  her 
society  deserted  for  the  Billiard-table,  and  her 
oooversation  rudely  avoided  or  silenoed,  when- 
ever, as  was  now  daily  the  cas<i,  her  husband 
oooJd  spend  his  time  more  agreeably  in  discussing 
and  betting  upon  the  next  steeple-chase  or  Cur- 

"te^„i„  Alice  S.oWne-.n.tn«ag«at 
Jeavea  of  obstinacy  and  pride;  therefore,  she 


soon  ceased  to  soothe  and  conciliate  her  bus. 
band,  and  tried  to  play  off  her  indifference  and 
contempt  against  his  fits  of  passion  and  neglect. 
This  was  very  sad,  for  in  their  hearts  they  still 
loved  each  other;  and,  although  both  took  a 
strange  way  of  showing  it,  there  was,  even  at 
this  time,  enough  of  their  first  affection  left  to 
constitute,  if  rightly  managed,  a  fund  to  draw 
upon  through  life.  But  Pride,  their  great  arch- 
enemy, whispered  to  them  always,  and  was  cher- 
ished as  a  faithful  counselor  by  both :  so  that 
when  Love  and  Memory  pleaded  in  tbeir  hearts 
for  gentleness  and  forbearance  toward  each 
other,  he  would  say  to  Alice,  **  Don't  relent ! 
don't  smile,  or  play  his  favorite  music  !  He  will 
behave  as  ill  to-morrow,  and  then  how  you  will 
have  lowered  your  dignity.  No !  show  a  proper 
spirit,  and  teach  him  that  you  are  as  indifferent 
as  he  is."  Then  this  same  traitor  would  urse 
upon  the  husband  his  right  to  be  late  or  early, 
ftirious  or  gentle,  at  home  or  abroad,  just  as  ha 
pleased,  without  reference  to  any  one  but  him- 
self; and  would  insinuate,  that  nis  wife's  pale 
cheeks  and  wasted  figure  were  caused,  not  by 
anxiety  and  care,  but  by  her  own  willfulness  and 
temper. 

In  this  way  passed  the  first  year  of  their  union : 
and  when,  at  its  close,  I  was  born — a  cross  ana 
troublesome  infant — ^my  parents  had  thwarted 
and  vexed  each  other  until  little  of  the  wild  love 
which  had  led  them  to  marry  remained.  Still, 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore my  appearance  in  this  weary  world,  will 
show  that,  although  their  affection  was  dimin- 
ished, it  was  not  totally  destroyed,  and  that  Alice 
Saokrille  was  not  as  indifferent  toward  her  hus- 
band as  she  would  fain  have  had  him  believe. 

The  part  of  Ireland  in  which  my  father's  regi- 
ment was  then  stationed  being  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  the  troops  had  been  sent  there  mainly  to 
preserve  the  peace.  But  one  duty  which  fell  to 
their  lot,  was  most  odious ;  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  almost  every  officer  anxious  to  avoid 
it.  This  was  searching  for  and  seizing  whisky 
stills:  and  called  in  derision  " still-hunting.'' 
To  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  both 
in  India  and  the  Peninsula—- who  bore  Seringa* 
patam  and  Vittoria  upon  their  colors — it  was  a 
service  which  most  felt  to  be  a  degradation ;  and 
nothing  but  high  military  discipline,  the  officers* 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  men's  habits  of  subordi- 
nation, prevented  loud  remonstrance.  Of  all  the 
regiment  only  one  officer  (a  man  who  had  not 
long  jomed  it,  and  was  known  to  be  of  low  binh 
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and  quarrelsome  disposition),  foand  pleasure  in 
these  midnight  marches  and  inglorioos  detections 
of  contraband  stills.  Between  this  man  and  my 
father  there  was  a  kind  of  civil  hatred  :  the  one 
despised,  the  other  envied  his  companion ;  and, 
although  they  were  not  at  open  war,  their  mutual 
aversion  was  apparent  to  everr  one. 

Once  or  twice  Captain  SaolviUe  had  spoken 
contemptuously  of  the  readiness  with  which  the 
new  man  accepted  "active  service,"  and  sug- 

fested  whether  a  still  would  not  now  be  a  fit  ad- 
ition  to  the  trophies  and  honors  blazoned  on  the 
colors  of  the  regiment.  One  of  those  busybodies 
who  are  always  ready  to  nxake  mischief,  repeat- 
ed my  father's  sarcasm  to  the  object  of  it,  and 
before  many  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
its  utterance,  a  challenge  was  given  and  accept- 
ed ;  the  meeting  being  arranged  to  take  place 
the  next  morning,  upon  a  wild  moor  five  miles 
from  the  barracks.  JDuring  the  afternoon  which 
followed  this  arrangement,  the  suspicions  of  my 
mother's  English  maid  were  aroused  by  the  hints 
and  mysterious  looks  of  her  lover ;  who,  being 
Captain  Sackville's  servant,  had  his  master's 
pistols  in  charge.  These  surmises  she  conveyed 
lo  her  mistress,  whose  fears,  thus  excited,  were 
but  too  painfully  confirmed  by  my  father's  man- 
ner when  he  came  to  her  room  to  take  leave  of 
her,  before  starting,  as  he  said,  upon  a  "still- 
hunting"  expedition,  which  would  detain  him 
until  the  next  morning. 

My  mother  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  husband 
as  he  spoke,  and  holding  the  hand  which  he  had 
extended  in  farewell,  said, 

"Are  you  really  going  up  the  mountaias, 
Gerald  ?    Are  you  sure  ?" 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  he  replied,  with  a 
short,  nervous  laugh :  "  what  makes  you  ask  such 
a  question  ?  Don't  I  often  go  upon  these  glo- 
rious errands  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  a  strange  fancy  that  you 
are  not  going  on  such  service  to-night." 

i<  Why,  w^t  Banshee  has  been  wailing  at  the 
window  to  frighten  you,  Alice  ?  You  look  as  if 
you  saw  one,  now :  but,  don't  yoii^know,  they 
never  appear  until  night ;  so  don't  be  silly,  but 
say  good-by  and  wish  me  success."  And  as  he 
spoke  he  snatched  up  his  cap. 

My  mother's  heart  stood  still,  as  the  thought 
that  she  might  never  again  see  him  alive  rushed 
across  her  mind.  The  ardor  of  their  first  pas- 
sionate love  seemed  all  at  once  to  return ;  and 
with  an  impulsive  cry  of  grief,  she  spran?  from 
her  seat,  and  threw  herself  into  her  husband's 
arms. 

•'  Why,  Alice !  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you 
ill  ?"  said  he,  as  she  clung  hysterically  to  him. 

"  No  no :  but  you,  Gerald  1  you !  where  are 
you  going !"  she  sobbed  out. 

"  Where  I  told  you,  siJly  one.  Where  else  do 
you  think  I  am  going  ?  Come,  lie  down,  and 
I'll  send  Marcy  to  you,  and  she  shall  read  you 
to  sleep." 

"  Oh,  Gerald !  do  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  But  you  will  not  believe  me,  you  little  in- 
fidel I  You  are  nervous  and  tired,  and  have  got 
the  blue-devils,  I'm  afraid,  from  sitting  alone. 
George  shall  go  across  and  ask  Mrs.  Martin  to 
come  and  talk  scandal  to  you — so  good-by,  and 
mind  you  are  better  to-morrow." 

"And  thuB  they  parted:  the  man  thinking 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  deception  i  and  the 


woman  as  thoroughly  convinced  that  be  was  try- 
ing to  mislead  her,  as  if  she  had  read  his  secret 
purpose.    How  often  it  happens  that  the  very 

Seople  whom  we  think  we  nave  most  craftily 
eceived,  are  the  most  alive  to  our  falsehood  : 
we  imagine  that  we  have  blinded  them,  and  all 
the  while  they  are  reading  ns  as  if  the  heart  were 
a  book. 

It  required  very  little  ingenuity  on  the  part*of 
Marcy  to  discover  that  no  still-hunting  expedi- 
tion was  in  preparation,  and  that  Major  Martin 
and  her  master  were  closeted  together  at  the 
major's  quarters,  for  some  very  different  pur- 
pose. Lieutenant  Tregear  and  Mr.  Nash  had 
been  seen  to  go  into  the  subalterns'  rooms,  and 
from  the  whole  aspect  of  afiairs,  it  was  evident 
that  something  unusual  was  about  to  happen. 
Nothing  certain,  however,  could  the  girl  discov- 
er, until  late  in  the  evening;  when,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  coaxing,  she  succeeded  in 
extortioe  from  the  fascinated  George  a  confe»- 
sion  of  cdl  he  knew. 

It  had  so  happened  that,  soon  after  my  moth- 
er's first  arrival  in  Ireland,  her  maid  had  been 
ill,  and  that  during  her  absence  a  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  the  only  decent  inn-keeper  in  the 
village,  had  been  engaged  to  attend  upon  the 
bride.  Mrs.  Sackville  and  Honor  had  been  mu- 
tually pleased  with  each  other  j  and,  after  her 
short  service  was  over,  many  were  the  chickens 
of  her  own  rearing  and  pats  of  butter  of  her  own 
churning,  brought  by  the  warm-hearted  Irish 
maid  to  the  "  English  lady."  And  now,  in  her 
grief  and  fecur,  with  no  one  at  hand  to  aid  in  car- 
lyinff  out  the  wild  scheme  she  had  formed,  my 
mother  thought  of  Honor,  whom  she  sent  for  at 
once,  and  took  into  her  confidence.  The  assist- 
ance and  secrecy  rec^uired  of  Honor  were  prom- 
ised with  that  heartiness,  with  which — ^be  t^eir 
faults  what  they  may — ^the  children  of  Erin  al- 
ways respond  to  the  need  of  a  friend.  Honor 
undertook  to  find  out  where  the  duel  was  to  be 
fought,  and  to  bring  a  car,  driven  by  her  own 
"  bachelor,"  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  road,  where 
Mrs.  Sackville  was  to  meet  it,  and  be  taken  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  ground,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  at  hand  in  case  the  meeting  ter- 
minated fatally ;  and  the  miserable  wife  was  as 
firmly  assured  that  the  girl's  promise  would  be 
performed  as  if  it  were  already  done« 


CHAPTER  II. 

Oftxh  have  I  heard  my  mother  describe  the 
wretchedness  of  that  night.  It  w^  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  which  month  had,  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, come  in  cold,  gusty,  and  wet.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  the  clouds  were  driven  across 
the  face  of  the  heavens  as  if  angry  spirits  were  at 
war,  and  they  fled  in  terror  beiore  them.  Every 
now  and  then  the  moon  gleamed  out  with  her 
white,  round,  passionless  face,  and  cast  a  sickly 
glare  upon  the  pools  of  water  in  the  street,  and 
the  glass  of  the  opposite  windows.  The  meas* 
ured  tread  of  the  sentry,  and  the  challenge  of  the 
officer  of  the  ^ard,  were  the  only  sonnds,  ex- 
cept the  plashmg  rain,  that  broke  the  stillness ; 
and  these  appeared  to  add  to,  rather  than  dimin- 
ish the  sense  of  loneliness.  Honor  had  sent  Mrs. 
Sackville  word  that  at  three  o'clock  she  would 
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b«  waiting  with  a  car  under  the  pkntation,  to  the 
left  of  the  chapek 

Up  and  down  her  room  my  mother  paced  all 
night,  only  stopping  to  look  in  her  watch  by  the 
dim  fire-light — for  she  dared  not  have  candles, 
lest  their  appearance  at  so  unusual  an  hour 
ihoold  arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  any  one 
who  might  be  passing. 

At  length  the  dock  in  the  Barrack-square 
siraok  the  last  quarter  past  two,  and,  wrapped 
in  a  large  gray  cloak,  and  trembling  from  head 
to  feot,  my  mother  stole  out  into  the  street,  and 
walked  hurriedly  toward  the  plantation.  Very 
few  wiHrds  were  spoken  when  she  reached  it,  for 
Honor  saw  that  Mrs.  Sackville  was  in  no  mood 
hr  talking;  so,  having  for  the  last  time  whis- 
pered directions  to  her  lover,  she  obeyed  my 
iBotfaer's  gesture,  and  running  quickly  down  the 
hill,  soon  disappeared.  ,  After  a  dark  and  jolting 
ride  of  more  than  an  hour,  Mike  took  up  his  posi- 
tion tmder  shelter  of  a  rock,  dose  to  the  spot 
fixed  upon  by  the  combatants.  There  the  agi- 
uicd  wife  awaited  in  painfd  suspense  the  issue ; 
having  nothing  wherewith  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours  which  must  elapse  before  daybreak,  but 
her  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  prayers  which  she 
from  tune  to  time  (^ered  np  for  her  hasband's 
lalety. 

At  last  the  morning  dawned,  and  as  it  broke 
drearily  over  the  wild  and  lonely  landscape,  a 
chaise  driven  at  full  gallop  appeared  upon  the 
moor.  It  had  scarcely  stopped  when  another 
arrired,  and  the  trembling  wile  was  near  enough 
to  bear  her  husband  speaking  in  cheerful  tones  to 
Major  Martin.  There  was  a  long  low  range  of 
rocks,  which  lay  about  three  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  of  the  spot  where  Captain  sackville 
was  placed,  and  under  cover  of  their  shadow  my 
mother  crept  along  in  the  misty  light,  and  stood 
as  near  her  husbami  as  she  dared. 

It  was  her  determination,  that  if  the  lives  of 
both  combatants  were  spared  she  would  return 
home,  and  never  betray  her  knowledge  of  the 
meeting ;  but  that  if  Gerald  fell,  or  killed  his  an- 
tagonist, she  wodd  instantly  go  forward,  and 
ether  succor  her  husband,  or  accompany  him 
abroad.  Brief  were  the  greetings  exchanged  by 
the  party ;  the  seconds  made  a  formal,  but  of 
course  in^ectual  attempt,  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation between  their  principals ;  they  then 
examined  the  pistols,  placed  their  men,  and  went 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  hateful  business  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  perpetration  of  honorable 
marder.  Strange  influence  of  custom  I  Of  all 
the  men  who  took  part  in  the  arrangements,  not 
ooe  but  would  have  ttimed  away  disgusted  from 
witnessing  the  necessary  proceeoings  of  a  slaugh- 
ter>house ;  and  yet  they  were  met  at  an  unsea- 
sooable  hour,  under  cover  of  twilight  and  se- 
crecy, to  aid  a  project  which  had  for  its  fulfill- 
meat  the  temporal,  perhaps  eternd  death  of  one, 
if  not  two  lellow-men,  whom  each  one.  there 
called  friend. 

My  mother  trembled  and  clang  to  the  rock  in 
breathless  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  long  as  she 
thought  the  time  spent  in  these  fearful  prepara- 
tions^ yet  she  would  not  have  shortened  it  by  a 
word  :  but  when  Major  Martin,  who  had  been 
occupied  at  a  little  distance  from  his  friend, 
walked  quietly  over  the  ground  toward  him,  the 
horror-struck  wife  cooM  soarcely  repress  a 
icream 


She  had  so  placed  herself  that  she  was  oppo- 
site to  her  husband,  and  as  she  gazed  upon  nis 
face,  and  marked  its  perfect  calmness^  the  utter 
absence  of  uneasiness  or  dread,  the  q^met,  manly 
courage  with  which  he  stood,  waiting,  as  it 
seemM,  for  death,  she  codd  hardly  refrain  from 
rushing  forward;  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  die 
with  him.  All  her  old  love  came  back,  and  filled 
her  heart  with  such  a  tumdt  of  alarm  and  fond- 
ness, that  its  wild  beating  was  well-nigh  stilled 
forever. 

At  this  time  my  mother  was  far  from  being  a 
religious  character :  she  had  been  too  fashiona- 
bly educated,  too  much  idolized  and  flattered,  to 
have  learned  many  of  the  deep  truths  of  Chris- 
tiamty ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  ody  feelings  now  present  to  her  mind 
were  a  woman's  admiration  of  bravery,  and  a 
wife's  dread  of  her  possible  loss.  To  her  fancy 
there  was  something  heroic  in  her  husband^ 
position  and  attitude ;  something  sublime  in  his 
oatmtless  and  soldierlike  serenity.  Nothing  was 
exaggerated  or  done  for  display;  all  was  the  nat- 
ural efiect  of  a  brave  heart— and  high  hedth : 
for  more  than  heroes  would  like  to  think,  does 
their  unflinching  courage  depend  upon  their  tem- 
perance. No  fear  of  an  eternd  future,  no  thought 
of  the  outraged  law  of  an  Almighty  Creator  vis- 
ited my  father's  conscience  to  make  him  craven. 
He  vras  only  doing  what  his  father,  and  his  fa^ 
ther's  father,  had  done  before  him ;  and  what, 
for  not  doing,  a  young  man  in  his  own  regiment 
had  been  sent  to  Coventry  by  his  brother  officers, 
and,  findly,  hunted  out  of  the  army.  It  was  then 
a  matter  of  course,  almost  of  duty,  in  a  soldier. 
God's  laws,  the  God  of  peace  and  love,  are  the 
very  last  thought  of  by  the  duelist.  My  father 
was  no  worse,  and,  in  many  things,  much  better 
than  his  fellows ;  but  until  men  learn  to  know  that 
the  Eternd  Uw,  ^Hhou  shdt  do  no  murder,"  is 
as  binding  upon  a  gentleman  as  upon  a  peasant, 
and  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Everlasting,  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  murderer  whose  life 
is  forfeited  to  the  outraged  laws  of  man,  and  the 
duelist  who  goes  out  in  cold  blood  to  take  the  life 
of  one  who  has  been,  perhaps,  his  dearest  friend, 
ofiering  for  excuse  the  hazard  of  his  own — Chris- 
tianity, as  our  Lord  left  it  to  us,  can  have  no 
place  in  their  hearts.  We  may  have  brave  and 
dauntless  soldiers  in  our  service,  but  Christian 
gentlemen  we  can  not  have. 

This  same  sad  perversion  of  feelings — this  con. 
fusion  of  right  and  wrong — was  shared  by  my 
poor  mother ;  else  how  codd  she  have  refrained 
from  springing  forward  and,  by  her  presence, 

{)utting  an  end  to  the  scene  upon  which  she 
ooked?  Some  may  be  tempted  to  say,  that  she 
was  cold-hearted  or  unwomanly,  thus  to  have 
stood,  and  yet  not  have  interfered !  "  /  could 
not  have  done  so !  /  codd  not  have  seen  my 
husband  killed  before  my  face,  or  taking  another 
man's  life,"  one  may  excUim.  Another  may  re- 
mark,  '*  I  wonder  why  she  went  at  all :  she  codd 
not  have  loved  him,  and  yet  have  borne  to  stand 
by  and  see  him  in  danger  of  being  murdered  \  that 
is  impossible."  No,  it  is  not  impossible,  for  it  is 
true.  '  Mrs.  Sackville  was  the  sister  of  a  man 
who  had  been  shot  in  a  duel,  and  buried  with 
military  honors ;  whose  name  was  cherished  as 
that  of  a  hero,  while  his  antagonist  had  been  dis- 
missed the  service.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  sd- 
dier,  and  well  knew  that,  if  urged  by  her  fem< 
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inine  fears  and  wifely  love,  she  rushed  forward 
and  stayed  the  duel,  her  husband  would  be  the 
object  of  men's  derision :  that  they  would  say 
he  had  given  her  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  anticipated  her  interference.  She  knew  that, 
with  his  hot  and  fiery  temper,  he  would  imagine 
such  things,  even  if  they  were  never  said ;  and 
that  this  one  meeting  so  interrupted,  would  thus 
lead  to  others.  She  nad  experiencea  his  distaste 
for  all  displays  of  affection  made  bv  wives,  and 
well  knew  that,  so  sensitive  was  his  pride,  he 
would  rather  lose  ten  lives  than  be  quizzed  as  the 
object  of  his  wife's  doting  love.  Knowing  all 
this,  therefore,  my  mother  stood  in  silent  tremor 
by  the  rocks,  and  when  all  was  ready,  clasped 
her  hands  so  tightly,  in  the  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion,  that  her  finger-nails  turned  livid  with  the 
pressure.  Her  eyes  were  riveted  upon  her  hus- 
CMmd,  as  if  her  gaze  could  protect  nim;  but,  at 
the  sudden  fiash  and  report  of  his  pistol,  her  cour- 
age failed  her,  and  she  fainted. 

When  she  recovered,  she  found  herself  at  home, 
and  the  first  sound  which  met  her  ear  was  her 
husband's  gay  laugh  under  her  window.  Honor 
and  Maroy  were  beside  her,  chafing  her  hands 
and  weeping  •  for  her  insensibility  had  lasted  so 
long  that  they  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  think 
that  they  were  acting  imprudently  in  concealing 
the  state  of  his  wife  from  Captain  Sackville ;  but 
iust  as  they  had  decided  upon  sending  for  him, 
her  eyes  unclosed,  and  consciousness  was  re- 
stored. 

In  reuly  to  my  mother^s  looks  of  inquiry,  she 
was  told  that  Honor,  fearing  lest  her  strength 
should  fail  in  the  hour  of  need,  had  followed  the 
oar,  and  was  actually  present  during  the  whole 
of  that  agonizing  night-watch.  She  had  wit- 
nessed the  duel,  and  had  seen  that  Lieutenant 
Tregear's  ball  had  shot  away  his  antagonist's 
epaulette,  while  Captain  Sackville  had  fired  in 
the  air;  she  had  also  heard  the  reconciliation 
that  followed.  On  seeing  Mrs.  Sackville  fall,  she 
waited  until  the  gentlemen  had  re-entered  their 
carriages  and  dnven  off;  and  then,  with  Mike*s 
assistance,  had  carried  my  mother  to  the  car,  and 
b)r  taking  a  short  road,  had  reached  home  a  few 
minutes  before  the  late  oombatants  had  entered 
the  town. 

This  explanation  was  scarcely  over,  when  my 
father  rapped  at  the  door;  for,  although  it  was 
still  very  early,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  his 
wife's  voice,  and  remembering  her  anxiety  of  the 
night  before,  Mras  come  to  refieve  it  in  person. 

My  mother,  attired  in  a  long  frilled  white 
dressing-gown,  was  lying  on  the  bed,  to  which 
the  girls  had  carried  her  when  she  was  first 
brought  in ;  while  her  rich  fair  ringlets,  straight- 
ened by  the  dank  night-air,  and  hanging  loosely 
about  her  pale  face,  mingled  with  the  naif  unplait- 
ed  tresses  behind,  and  gave  her  a  ghastly  appear- 
ance. Round  her  eyelids  was  a  deep  circle  of 
black,  and  her  eyes  wandered  as  if  she  was  not 
yet  whoUy  conscious ;  but  hearing  her  husband's 
voice,  she  sprang  from  the  bed,  and,  answering 
him  quickly,  advanced  with  a  tottering,  feeble 
step  to  meet  him.  As  he  entered,  she  crossed 
the  room,  and,  to  his  terror  and  amazement, 
caught  at  a  small  table  to  steady  her  trembling 
steps,  and  before  he  could  inquire  what  was  the 
cause  of  her  strange  appearance  and  evident 
suffering,  she  reeled  and  fell ;  a  «cent-bottle 
breaking  in  the  fall,  a  portion  of  the  ghiss  cut  a 


small  vein  in  her  head,  and  ia  a  moment  she  lay 
bleeding  at  his  feet. 

This  aooident,  alarming,  as  it  seemed,  was 
in  effect  a  most  fortunate  occurrence ;  for  the 
excitement  of  the  past  night  had  brought  on 
fever,  which  was  thus  timely  subdued  by  the 
loss  of  bbod. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SnuifOB  as  it  may  appear,  this  incident  an. 
noyed  my  father  greatly;  and  although  be 
could  not  help  being  touched  by  his  wife's  devo* 
tion,  still  the  idea  that  he  had  l>een  watched,  and 
was  expoMd  to  jesting  remarks  upon  her  roman- 
tie  affection,  irritated  him  continually.  My 
mother's  quick  perception  soon  discovered  this, 
and  the  reaction  in  her  mind  was  terrible.  She 
had  suffered  intensely ;  she  felt  that  she  had  con- 
trolled her  oven  feelings  from  tenderness  to  his ; 
and,  as  proud  people  always  do,  she  dwelt  upon 
his  ingratitude,  until  her  own  faults  were  for- 
gotten, and  she  fancied  herself  the  most  ill-used 
and  miserable  wife  in  existence.  Alas !  how 
many  people  midce  their  own  sorrows  by  exag- 
gerating their  wrongs,  and  wholly  overlook- 
mg  their  own  sins,  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. 

It  was  in  the  midst  <^  all  this  bitterness  that 
I  was  bom ;  and  certainly  there  was  nothing  in 
my  appearance  or  disposition  to  conciliate ;  for 
I  was  an  ugly  child,  with  a  furious  temper,  and 
even  then  showed  a  true  feminine  love  of  my 
own  way. 

Poor  old  Cicely,  my  Irish  nurse,  was  a  faith- 
ful believer  in  aU  fairy  legends,  and  had  taken 
no  little  trouble  to  procurcta  properly-shaped 
horse-shoe  to  fix  upon  my  cradle  the  moment  I 
was  deposited  in  it,  to  preserve  me  from  the 
power  of  evil  spirits.  But  this  was  not  ail ;  not 
only  was  I  to  be  protected  from  evil  powers,  it 
was  also  necessary  to  propitiate  the  good,  and 
accordingly,  my  mother  having  sunk  to  sleep  at 
the  fortunate  hour  upon  the  right  day,  I  was 
carried  by  Cicely  to  a  place  where  four  roads 
met,  there  to  male  my  offering  of  green  ribbon 
to  "the  good  people."  This  was  done  very 
successfuUy,  and  greatly  to  my  nurse's  satisfac- 
tion ;  especially  as  a  slight  breeze  carried  'the 
propitiatory  offering  exactly  in  the  centre  of  & 
fairy  ring,  which  adorned  the  little  green  patch 
between  the  roads :  and  this,  to  a  proficient  in 
faiiy  lore,  was  known  to  signify  that  the  gift  was 
accepted. 

The  unhappy  and  the  unfortunate  are  proverb- 
ially superstitions  above  their  fellows,  and,  in 
my  days  of  sorrow,  I  have  often  caught  myself 
wondering  where  my  fairy  patrons  were,  who 
had  at  my  birth  appeared  so  propitious ;  and 
often,  too,  when  some  strange  good  chance, 
equally  unlocked  for  and  weteome,  has  come 
suddenly  to  my  relief,  I  have  thought  to  myself^ 
with  more  earnestness  than  I  should  have  liksd  to 
confess,  "Ah,  my  fairies  have  not  forgottea 
me."  I  do  not  defend  this  folly,  nor  wish  to  exp- 
ense it ;  but  I  do  sajj  that  there  are  few  hearts 
among  us  in  which,  u  they  were  honestly  search- 
ed, some  nook  would  not  be  found,  where  a  hair, 
acknowledged  superstition,  dearer  to  us  thai& 
we  think,  nestles  and  thrives. 
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?aTtly  becaiUQ  I  was  the  child  of  a  man  t)\ey 
liked,  and  partly  beoanse— hayingr  been  born  on 
their  <rtnk  soil,  and  having^  thanks  to  Cicely, 
eomplied  with  a  darling  prejudice — I  seemed  to 
belong  to  them,  I  waa  a  cherished  favorite 
among  the  people,  who  watched  me  in  my  walks 
and  rides  as  if  I  were  a  yonng  princess :  and  by 
the  time  I  attained  my  sixth  jear  I  had  become 
dnly  impressed  with  my  own  importance,  having 
been  told  hundreds  of  times  a  week,  that  I  was 
^'a  rale  hidy,  one  of  the  oald  sort.  God  bless 
'Cm !"  which  I  thought  a  very  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  way  to  every  impulse  of  passion  and 
pride. 

About  this  period  my  mother  took  my  sister 
and  myself  to  Eoglaod  on  a  visit  to  her  parents, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  since  her  marriage :  ana 
never  shall  I  forget  my  astonishment  and  aisap- 
probation  when  we  reached  iDgerdyne  (which 
vas  the  name  of  my  grandfather^  place] .  I  don't 
know  what  I  expected,  nor  witti  what  ideas 
Cicely  had  filled  my  heaa ;  but  the  quiet,  stately 
house,  and  somewhat  grave  and  formal  inhabit- 
ants, filled  me  with  anger  and  disappointment. 
Later  in  life  I  learned  to  love  the  dear  old  place 
well;  but  then,  fresh  from  the  flattering  at- 
tentions of  the  wUd  and  enthasiastic  Irish  people, 
and  the  gayety  and  bustle  of  a  home  enlivened 
by  uniforms,  and  not  remarkable  for  the  regu- 
larity of  its  management,  the  quiet  manners  and 
dignified  visitors,  the  peaceful  walks,  and  steady 
habits  of  tidiness  and  subordination,  which  pre- 
vailed at  Ingerdyne,  could  not  fail  to  be  dis- 
agreeable to  me. 

My  grandfather  was  one  of  the  old  school  of 
English  country  gentlemen,  and  although  small 
in  stature  was  stately  in  manner  :  nobody  could 
take  a  liberty  with  him;  one  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  proposing  a  waltz  with  Sphinx 
as  to  put  a  jest  upon  him.  He  was  a  man  whose 
simple  affirmation,  even  to  a  stranger,  would 
have  been  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  good  faith : 
for  there  was  somethinnr  in  his  open  brow  and 
clear  eye,  and  even  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that 
bespoke  the  integrity  of  a  gentleman.  He 
never  made  a  bargain  j  gambling  and  wac^ers  of 
every  sort  were  utterly  distasteful  to  hira ;  he 
never  could  understanu  how  it  was  possible  for 
a  gentleman  to  practice  either.  He  was  prond 
as  a  Spaniard  of  his  ancient  family  and  honora- 
ble birth,  for  he  had  an  old-world  scorn  of  traffic 
in  all  its  ramifications;  and,  thoash  he  never 
boasted  (he  was  far  too  high-bred  lor  that),  yet 
he  loved  to  think  that  no  tradesman,  wholesale 
or  retail,  could  trace  the  most  distant  cousinsbip 
to  him  i  but  with  all  his  reserve  and  dignity  he 
was  generous,  courteous,  and  kind;  ready  to 
listen  to  a  tale  of  distress,  and  liberal  to  bestow 
relief;  open-hearted  and  chivalrous. 

My  grandmother  was  a  fit  wife  for  her  hus- 
band, gentle  and  gracious,  simple  and  tender. 
Her  want  of  natural  energy  was  never  discover- 
ed, because  her  habit  of  reliance  and  depend- 
ence upon  my  grandfather  was  so  great,  that 
no  one  suspected  her  retiring  manners  arose 
from  any  thmg  but  her  having  deference  to  him 
in  all  things.  Not  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  or  she 
-a  slave,  but  because  she  really  believed  that  he 
exceeded  all  other  human  beings  in  wisdom  and 
goodness.  What  she  would  have  done  had  it 
pleased  God  she  should  become  a  widow,  I  can 
not  imagine,  for  long  habit  seemed  to  have 


rendered  her  incapable  of  acting  upon  her  own 
opinion  in  any  matter  of  impK>rtance :  but  sbs 
was  mercifully  spared  the  triad,  for  she  died  a 
few  months  before  her  husband. 

The  servants  at  Ingerdyne  were  all  old  de- 
pendents:  many  of  them  had  lived  in  the  family 
from  childhood,  being  sons  and  daughters  of 
former  domestics^  and  they  all  welcomed  my 
mother  with  delight.  She  had  been  a  great 
favorite  with  them,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
love  her  children  now,  as  much  as  they  nad  for- 
merly done  herself.  But  this  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter,  for  I  was  a  difficult  little  person  for 
these  quiet,  well-ordered  English  people  to 
manage,  and  they  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
pen>lexity  between  their  love  for  the  mother, 
and  their  annoyance  at  the  child.  Yet  my  de- 
linquencies seldom  went  further  than  trampling 
over  the  flower-beds,  leaving  the  park  gates 
open,  and  thus  setting  free  the  horses  that  were 
grazing  within  its  boundaries,  upsetting  the 
flower-pots  in  the  greenhouse,  or  frightening 
whole  families  of  little  chickens  by  running  at 
full  speed  across  the  poultry-yard  where  ueir 
mothers  were  cooped  up.  I  was  not  mischiev- 
ous— unless  mischief  is  a  more  innocent  kind  of 
thing  than  it  is  usually  described ;  for  I  had  no 
love  of  wanton  destruction  for  its  own  sake.  I 
was  even  vexed  with  myself  when  I  saw  the 
flowers  crushed  into  the  mould  by  the  presure 
of  my  wayward  little  feet ;  and  if  l  had  stopped 
to  listen,  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  hear  the 
shrill  chirping  of  the  terrified  chickens  as  they 
ran  fluttering  in  dismay  to  the  shelter  of  the 
hen-coops,  in  bodily  fear  of  the  heedless  invader. 
No !  I  certainly  was  not  mischievous:  I  was 
simply  thoughtless  and  uncontrolled.  The  only 
one  of  my  ireaks  which  really  aflbrded  me  cfe- 
Ughty  was  the  escape  of  the  wild  young  horses 
through  some  cate  which  I  had  left  open,  and 
the  alarm  of  the  slow  and  astonished  servants. 
I  loved  to  see  the  beautiful  animals,  after  a  furi- 
ous gallop,  stop  altogether,  standing  with  heads 
erect  and  distended  nostrils,  until  their  captors 
with  coaxing  call  approached  within  a  few  yards 
and  put  out  caressing  and  deceitful  hands ;  when, 
as  il^  moved  by  one  general  impulse,  the  horses 
would  all  wheel  about  at  once,  and  race  round 
and  round  the  fields  till  their  frolic  was  over, 
and  they  swept  in  through  the  gate  to  their 
prison  again. 

In  all  my  peregrinations  I  was  accompanied 
by  an  English  nurse,  chosen  for  me  by  my  grand- 
mother before  J  arrived,  for  her  careful  and  se- 
date propriety :  but,  with  all  her  anxiety  and 
real  desire  to  do  her  duty,  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  restrain  the  eagerness  and  ardor  of  my 
disposition :  I  was  as  far  beyond  her  comprehen- 
sion as  she  was  beyond  mine.  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  my  grandfather,  with  his 
love  of  order  and  regularity,  brooked  my  way- 
ward recklessness  and  irregular  habits;  but  I 
suppose  he  consoled  himself  with  the  feelings 
which  he  one  day  put  into  words,  in  reply  to  a 
lady  who  expressed  a  fear  that  I  should  grow 
up  **  vulgar." 

"  No,  madam,"  he  said,  vnth  bis  proud  little 
smile,  "  Florence  has  not  one  drop  of  plebeian 
blood  in  her  veins ;  and,  wild  as  she  may  be,  she 
can  never  be  vulgar." 

I  believe  he  was  right,  for  of  all  the  bad  qualities 
attributed  to  me  by  difierent  people  at  diflerent 
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times,  norojoB  ever  impoted  to  me  any  thing  which 
would  have  justified  that  lady's  fear. 

Proud  though  I  was,  and  so  far  like  himself, 
my  grandfather  never  loved  me ;  for  I  was,  as 
people  say,  the  image  of  my  father,  and  at  times, 
when  strongly  excited,  I  spoke  with  the  accent 
of  his  conntrj.  Neither  with  my  mother  was  I 
eyer  a  favorite  :  neglect  and  unkindness,  aggra- 
vated, perhaps,  by  her  own  unconciliating  man- 
ners, had  long  before  this  separated  her  heart 
entirely  from  her  husband  ^  and  I  was  like  him 
in  so  many  ways  and  features,  that  people  were 
never  surprised  to  find  I  was  less  loved  than 
my  fair  and  gentle  little  sister.  I  was  chidden 
for  faults  of  which  I  had  never  been  warned ; 
motives  and  thoughts  were  attributed  to  me 
which  had  never  entered  my  imagination ;  mis- 
chief and  destruction  were  laid  to  my  charge, 
which  I  had  never  committed ;  and  continual  al- 
lusions were  made  to  my  wild  Irish  voice  and 
manner.  For  awhile  ail  this  distressed  me  cru- 
elly, for  I  had  a  warm,  fond  heart,  and  generous 
disposition,  and  I  sought  eagerly  to  exonerate  or 
justify  myself.  But  when  I  found  that  justice — 
that  cold,  stern  quality — was  merely  done  me, 
and  that,  if  I  had  been  wrongfully  accosed,  it 
was  only  the  principle  of  justice  tnat  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  outraged,  not  my  feelings, 
I  ceased  to  excuse  my  fanlts  or  plead  with  tears 
for  pardon,  and  became  that  most  wretched  thing, 
a  child  with  a  woman's  will. 

To  this  early  mistake  in  my  education  how 
much  of  the  evil  of  my  after  life  is  owing  I  What 
a  desperate  enemy  people  arm  against  them- 
selves when  tbev  are  unjust  I  Once  let  the  of- 
fender feel  that  he  is  treated  with  injustice,  and 
all  the  motive  to  repentance  is  gone.  A  man 
may  have  many  and  great  faults,  he  may  be  giv- 
ing way  to  a  sin  ten  times  greater  than  the  par- 
ticular one  of  which  he  is  accused ;  but  only  let 
him  suffer  blame  and  punishment  for  one  of  wnich 
he  knows  himself  to  be  innocent,  and  all  his  real 
guilt  will  be  forgotten  in  angry  indignation  at 
the  injustice.  The  sinner,  then,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, becomes  the  martyr  i  and  all  reformation  is 
hopeless.  How  is  it  that  people  will  not  see 
tins,  and  especially  in  chilaren?  There  is  no 
greater  mistake,  than  to  suspect  and  accuse  a 
child  of  faults  and  motives  of  which  you  have 
not  full  proof;  if  you  make  a  wrong  guess,  you 
have  lost  your  position  almost  irrevocably ;  and 
if  you  act  upon  it,  you  have  set  up  in  the  child's 
heart  a  memory  of  outrage  forever. 

When  we  had  been  atlngerdyne  a  few  months, 
my  father  came  there  to  visit  us,  and  brought 
with  him  a  young  brother  officer,  who  was  the 
son  of  an  old  friend  of  my  grandfather's.  Why 
he  did  so,  I  can  not  imagine :  unless  it  was  to 
provide,  by  the  society  of  this  mend,  against  the 
ennui  of  a  country  residence  :  and  if  this  were 
his  object,  it  was  certainly  fully  attained,  for  the 
two  friends  were  inseparable.  One  of  the  few 
amusements  in  which  my  grandfather  indulged 
was  billiards,  and  his  house  was  therefore  pro- 
Tided  with  a  splendid  room  and  table  dedicated 
to  the  game.  In  this  room  my  father  and  Cap- 
tain Launceston  spent  many  hours  j  and,  as  mignt 
be  expected,  large  sums  were  lost  by  each  to  the 
other ;  although,  Captain  Launceston  being  the 
best  player,  his  companion  was  most  frequently 
the  loser. 

logerdyne  being  only  a  few  miles  from  New- 


market, it  had  been  the  custom  of  my  graad- 
father  and  his  family,  for  generations  past,  to 
attend  the  meetings  regulany ;  and  some  yeara 
before,  upon  his  appointment  as  high  sherifi^  the 
equipage  and  horses  bearing  his  arms  and  livery 
had  made  so  brilliant  an  appearance  as  to  be 
even  yet  talked  of  in  the  county.  Things  were, 
however,  altered  now;  for  the  larse  sums  be- 
stowed upon  his  ohildren  had  saoly  impaired 
my  grandfather's  means,  and  among  other  re* 
prenchments  the  races  had  been  given  up.  Still, 
for  the  gratification  of  my  mother,  who  had  a 
womanish  pride  in  showing  her  husband  the  style 
in  which  English  country  gentlemen  lived,  he 
determined  to  visit  Newmarket  onoe  more  in 
the  old  style. 

I  remember  the  day  well ;  it  was  a  glorioaa 
morning  in  autumn,  the  leaves  had  begun  to 
change,  and  all  the  wealth  of  nature  seemed 
scattered  upon  the  lawns,  and  hung  on  every 
golden-hued  tree.  The  carriages  came  round 
to  the  hall-door ;  and  with  their  bright  panels, 
and  the  silver  ornaments  on  the  trappings  of  the 
horses,  the  rich  green  liveries,  spotless  buckskins 
and  velvet  caps  of  the  postillions,  they  promised 
to  form  a  brilliant  addition  to  the  scene  at  New« 
market. 

For  the  first  time,  I  felt  proud  of  the  neatness 
and  style  of  my  mother's  English  home,  and  its 
belongings ;  and,  as  I  stood  at  the  nursery- win- 
dow and  watched  the  carriages  sweeping  alon^ 
below,  I  felt  more  respect  for  my  grandfather  s 
prejudices,  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  The 
efiiect  of  this  impression  was,  that  I  turned  round, 
picked  up  the  books  and  toys  I  had  scattered  all 
over  the  room,  tidied  the  table,  and  went  to  my 
maid  to  request  that  my  hair  might  be  brushed, 
and  my  frock  changed.  How  slight  a  thing  may 
leave  a  lasting  memory !  a  glance,  a  sound,  has 
often  awakened  thougnts  and  resolutions  which 
have  endured  for  life;  and  we  can  frequently 
trace  back  our  wisest  determination  to  some 
sudden  conviction  wrought  by  a  seeming  trifle. 
So  it  was  that  day  with  me.  I  had  seen  the  or- 
der and  elegance  of  the  establishment  at  Inger- 
dyne,  the  propriety  of  the  domestics,  and  the  un- 
sullied neatness  of  all  the  appliances,  every  hour 
since  I  arrived :  and  at  first  they  had  only  struck 
me  as  formal  and  disagreeable,  the  result  of  a 
perpetual  fidgeting  which  was  the  enemy  of  all 

fayety  and  freedom.  Now  all  was  altered,  and 
looked  with  a  strange  respect  upon  the  regu- 
lations which  had  resmted  in  the  brilliant  cortege 
I  had  been  gazing  npon.  From  that  day  there 
was  a  change  in  my  habits ;  and,  althouen  I  was 
far  from  being  as  sedate  as  other  well-behaved 
childrtfn,  I  was  no  longer  a  tameless  romp :  in- 
deed, considering  what  I  had  been,  the  change 
left  me  a  rather  discreet  little  person. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

• 

DxnuKG  the  absence  of  the  party  at  Newmar- 
ket, I  was  fated  to  become  acquainted  with  sun- 
dry other  members  of  the  family,  of  whom  I  had 
heard  but  vaguely.  My  mother  had  an  only 
brother,  an  officer  in  a  hussar  regiment,  serving 
in  the  Peninsula.  He  had  for  some  time  been 
stationed  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  met  at  a  ball  a 
young  Spanish  beauty  from  Madrid,  with  tho 
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lacge  black  ejres  and  coquettbh  maimers  for 
which  her  coantrywomen  are  famed.  He  was 
fikacinated  by  her  charms,  and  soon  procured  an 
mtrodactioD ;  bat,  as  he  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  S|)amsh,  and  she  was  equally  ignorant  of 
English,  one  would  not  have  thought  uie  acqaint- 
ance  was  likely  to  be  either  very  long  or  inter- 
esting ;  bat  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  freaks 
of  Cupid,  especially  when  he  lurks  amid  the  olive 

S'oves  of  Spain.  A  few  davs  after  the  ball,  to 
e  despair  of  the  governor's  niece,  the  horror 
of  the  coloners  two  daughters,  and  the  disgust 
of  sondry  other  damsels,  who  had  entertained 
hopes  of  the  eligible  major  and  his  father's  prop- 
erty, it  was  announced  by  the  chaplain  at  Gov- 
emment-hoase,  that,  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 

?reter,  he  had  the  day  before  married  Donna 
osephina  Leoline  da  Silva  to  Major  Yere.  Great 
was  the  consternation  caused  by  tnis  intelligence. 
The  governor  who  was  godfather  to  the l)ride- 
ffroom,  and  upon  whose  staff  the  offender  had 
Eng  been  placed,  was  in  dismay :  he  sent  imme- 
diately for  the  culprits  and  the  clergyman,  threat- 
ened arrest  and  all  sorts  of  impossibilities,  storm- 
ed most  furiously,  and  prophesied  manifold  evils 
which  were  to  arise  from  this  ill-considered 
onirai  \  but,  after  all,  ended  in  a  promise  that  he 
would  receive  the  delinquents  at  Government- 
house,  and  intercede  for  them  with  Mr.  Yere* 

Veiy  few  weeks  elapsed  before  the  major  and 
bis  bride  mutually  repented  their  marriage.  Her 
temper  was  terrific:  she  was  jealous  and  des- 
perate to  a  degree  of  which  English  people  have 
DO  idea,  and,  having  never  learned  to  regulate 
or  control  it,  the  lire  of  those  around  her  was 
rendered  an;^  thing  but  agreeable .  She  had  taken 
the  most  violent  hatred  to  Miss  Danvers,  the 
govemor*s  niece,  whom  she  suspected  of  an  at- 
tachment to  her  husband,  and  in  whose  most  com- 
mon-place civilities  she  discovered  sinister  inten- 
tions, of  which  neither  her  husband  nor  the  lady 
ever  dreamed ;  the  consequence  of  this  was  a  very 
nnpleasant  coolness  between  the  families,  which 
ended  in  the  major  being  compelled  to  resign  his 
staff. appointment,  and  change  his  quarters  to  a 
miserable  little  inland  town. 

This  circumstance,  which  was  necessarily  re- 
ported to  my  grandfather,  did  not  assist  in  propi- 
tiating him  toward  his  Spanish  daughter-in-law ; 
uid  nothing  bat  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife 
— who,  believing  herself  dying,  besought  his 
pardon  for  her  darling  and  only  son — ^woiild  ever 
have  reconciled  him  to  Major  and  Mrs.  Yere. 
As  it  was,  he  dis|>atched  a  letter  of  severe  re- 
proof  to  his  son ;  in  which,  after  predicting  the 
miseries  certain  to  accrue  from  this  act  of  folly, 
he  concluded  with  a  cold  message  of  forgiveness 
to  his  daughtor-in-law,  and  an^Ta  formal  invita- 
tion to  Ingerdyne. 

This  occurred  about  five  years  before  my 
mother's  marriage ;  and  there  had  not  appeared 
any  prospect  of  a  visit  from  my  uncle,  aunt,  or 
ooosms— of  whom  there  were  four — until  the  day 
of  the  excursion  to  Newmarket,  when  they  de- 
scended upon  us  in  great  force. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  hall,  reading  '*  Robinson 
Crusoe,''  and  as  I  read  pulling  out  unconsciously 
the  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a  great  rocking-horse 
against  which  I  leaned,  when  I  heard  the  sound 
of  wheels  along  the  gravel  sweep.  In  a  moment 
after,  the  hall  was  darkened  suddenly,  and  look- 
ing up  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  saw  drawa  uo 


before  the  door,  and  intercepting  the  light,  a 
traveling  carriage,  packed  mside  and  out  to  a 
perilous  excess.  I  did  not  move,  for  I  felt  no 
curiosity  about  the  circumstance,  and  certainly 
did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  my  duty  to  open 
the  door,  but  when  the  post-boy  rolled  off  his 
horse,  and  applied  his  whole  force  to  the  bell,  I 
rose  and  went  forward  to  survey  the  arrivals. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  entrance,  the  carriage 
door,  over  which  were  crowded  heads  of  all 
sizes  and  ages,  suddenly  btirst  open,  and  down 
came  what  seemed  in  the  oonfusion  to  be  a 
whole  nursery  of  children.  Never  in  ray  life 
had  I  been  so  astonished.  The  screams  of  the' 
children  were  soft  and  musical  compared  to 
those  of  their  mother,  whose  vehement  gestico* 
lations  and  shrill  voice,  invoking  the  most  un- 
intelligible mixture  of  saints  and  punishments, 
were  to  me  perfectly  terrific.  At  first  I  stooa 
still,  gaaing  panic-struck  upon  the  scene ;  then 
taming  round  I  rushed  through  the  house  scream- 
ing like  a  little  fury,  until  every  creature  in  it, 
from  the  old  cook  to  the  fat  lap^iog,  came  to  the 
rescue.  In  the  course  of  mv  frantic  career  I 
arrived  at  my  grandfather's  dressing-room,  the 
open  windows  of  which  looked  out  upon  the 
scene  of  tumult  j  and  there  I  stood  to  see  the 
result. 

Every  body  was  now  congregated  in  a  group 
beside  the  carriage,  staring  at  the  part^,  which 
consisted  of  a  tall,  soldier^  man ;  a  little,  fat, 
Moorish-looking  woman ;  a  boy  about  four  years 
older  than  myself,  and  very  mnch  taller ;  a  wild- 
looking  girl,  a  little  younger ;  another  younger 
still,  anda  baby  in  the  arms  of  a  bonne. 

The  two  girls  and  the  baby  were  crying  with 
all  their  mi^ht  \  but  the  boy  stood  with  his  arms 
folded,  looking  amazed,  but  strange  and  con- 
temptuous, and  as  if  no  one  there  belonged  to 
him.  The  lady  was  exclaiming  and  gesticula- 
ting furiously )  threatening  with  hands  and  feet, 
eves  and  tongue,  the  unfortunate  post-boy,  whom 
sne  accused  of  the  most  diabolical  intentions  in 
not  having  fastened  the  door  properly ;  while  he, 
bewildered  by  her  volubility,  and  stunned  by  the 
noise,  stared  stupidly  at  her. 

The  gentleman  was  trying  to  pacify  and  quiet 
the  lady  j  in  which  praiseworthy  undertaking  he 
was  seconded  by  the  French  nurse,  who  chat- 
tered to  her  mistress  while  she  energetically 
tossed  the  baby,  greatly  to  the  alarm  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  screaming  child.  Looking  on,  in 
a  state  of  great  amazement  and  impatience,  stood 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  the  housekeeper,  who  seemed 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  understand  who  these  awful 
people  could  be ;  and  with  all  her  ideas  of  Inger- 
dyne propriety  up  in  arms  at  this  outrage  upon 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  establishment. 

All  this  time,  no  one  had  the  slightest  idea, 
of  who  the  visitors  were,  for  most  of  the  old 
servants  were  either  gone  with  the  carriages,  or 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  master's  unusual 
absence  to  indulge  in  a  holiday,  so  that  there 
was  no  one  who  recognized  ^^  Master  William." 
At  last,  quit^  tired  out  with  his  useless  endeav^^ 
ors  to  pacify  his  wife,  the  gentleman  turned  to 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  said, 

^'My  father  is  not  at  home,  I  fear.'' 

*^Sir?"  answered  she,  doubting  the  evidence 
of  her  own  ears. 

"  My  father,  Mr.  Yere :  I  am  Major  Yere." 

*^01^  sir  j  I  beg  your  pardon  I  I  had  no  idea 
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•—No,  sir;  Mr.  Yere  and  all  the  oompany  are 
gone  to  Newmarket.  I  am  rare  I  beg  yonr 
pardon,  sir,  for  not  knowing  you ;  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  were  expected.  That  is  Mrs. 
Yere,  with  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
presume." 

"Yes,''  said  the  major,  shortly;  for  he  de- 
tected the  displeased  surprise  of  his  father's  serv- 
ant in  her  voice.  His  foreign  wife  had  evidently 
made  no  favorable  impression  upon  the  precbe 
Englishwoman  j  and  matters  were  not  improved 
when  Mrs.  Yere  exclaimed,  vehemently, 

'*  Where  are  the  servants?  William/  Will. 
uun  /"  addressing  her  husband  imperiously, "  has 
your  father  no  people  to  receive  us  properly? 
Why  does  nobody  oome?  Is  dis  de  wny  yon 
English  behave  ?  Oh,  misery  I  why  did  I  ever 
leave  my  own  Spain,  where  every  body  is  hospit- 
able and  good,  for  this  country  of  savages?" 
and  she  darted  a  look  of  rage  at  the  miserable 
post-boy. 

"  My  dear,  here  are  plenty  of  servants.  This 
is  the  housekeeper;  let  her  show  you  into  the 
house,  and  I  will  give  orders  about  the  lug- 
gage" 

**No,  no;  I  will  stay  myself;  I  will  trust  no- 
body here :  dey  are  all  shocking.  Tou  remem- 
ber your  English  servant  in  Spain,  how  he  cheat 
you.  I  have  not  forgot  him.  No,  no;  I  will 
Slay." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  various 
looks  of  vexation,  astonishment,  and  an^er  which 
oome  over  the  countenances  of  Major  Yere.  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  and  the  boy,  at  this  speech.  There 
was  something  in  its  tone  and  manner  which, 
more  than  even  the  words,  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  vulgarity.  A  Spanish  lady  might 
very  well  be  ignorant  of  English  customs,  and 
make  a  strange  medley  of  the  language,  using 
inappropriate  and  even  offensive  words,  but  no 
ladif  of  any  country  could  have  used  such  into- 
nations and  gestures  as  those  which  accompanied 
Mrs.  William  Yere's  speech. 

My  uncle  made  no  reply ;  for  there  is  such  a 
thing  (and  he  knew  it)  as  making  bad  worse  by 
interference,  so,  turning  round,  he  addressed  the 
housekeeper,  asking  if  there  ¥ra8  company  in 
the  house. 

"Yes,  sir.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sackville  are 
here,  with  their  two  children;  and  Captain 
Launceston,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paget,  and — " 

"  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sackville  I  Do  you  mean 
my  sister?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  knitted  his  brow,  and  I  heard  him  mutter 
an  oath  between  his  closed  teeth.  Presently  he 
asked — "How  long  have  they  been  here?" 

"Mrs.  Sackville  has  been  on  a  visit  to  her 
father  several  months,  sir ;  but  the  captain  only 
arrived  a  fortnight  since." 

At  the  sound  of  my  father^s  name,  which  ap- 
peared familiar  to  her,  Mrs.  Yere  started  and 
exolaimed, 

"  Sackveel  I  Saokveel  I  dat  your  sister,  Will- 
Uim.»" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  abruptly. 

"  What  she  do  here  ?  She  should  be  in  Ire- 
Hmd.    Dis  not  do  at  all." 

At  this  moment  my  boy  cousin,  whose  eyes 
had  been  roaming  over  tne  house,  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  window  above, 

"Who's  that?" 


In  an  instant  every  one  looked  up,  and  Mrs;. 
Reynolds  said,  with  a  smile  to  me, 

"  It^s  your  cousin,  sir — Miss  Florence  Sack- 
ville. Miss  Sackville,  more  properly,  for  she  is 
the  eldest." 

A  frown  settled  upon  my  nucleus  brow  as  he 
turned  away,  and,  speaking  to  his  wife  in  Span- 
ish, walked  with  her  a  few  steps  apart.  They 
evidently  entered  into  a  grave  consultation. 

My  cousin,  whose  manners  and  appearance 
were  those  of  a  youth  of  fifteen,  instcaci  of  a  boy 
of  tvrohre,  kissed  his  hand  to  me  and  called  out, 

"If  you  are  not  shut  up,  cousin  Florence, 
oome  down  directly." 

This  rather  authoritative  request  had  do 
greater  effect  upon  me  than  to  make  me  open 
my  eyes  as  wide  as  possible,  and  stare  with  all 
the  indignation  I  could  muster;  at  which  dis- 
play of  dignity  my  cousin  only  Uughed,  as  if 
amused,  calling  out, 

**  Little  thing,  how  you  stare !  Do  you  think 
you  are  a  woman  already,  and  not  to  be  taken 
such  liberties  with  ?" 

I  never  could  bear  ridicule,  and  donH  know 
what  passionate  things  I  might  have  said ;  for  I 
felt  my  face  and  neck  glowing  with  a  sudden 
heat,  urom  the  angiy  blood  w^hich  rushed  over 
them ;  and  I  knew  by  the  boy's  laugh  that  he 
saw  and  enjoyed  it :  but  my  uncle  called  to  him 
in  an  angry  tone  to  follow  him  into  the  houae, 
and  in  a  minute  they  had  disappeared. 

For  a  short  time  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
be  in  confusion ;  the  screams  of  the  children,  the 
banging  of  doors  and  rushing  up  and  down  stairs, 
struck  me  with  a  sort  of  angry  terror,  anger 
that  any  one  should  dare  to  be  so  familiar  in  my 
grandfather's  house  (I  forgot  that  he  was  the 
lather  and  grandfather  of  the  visitors  too),  and 
terror  at  the  noise,  which  seemed  to  me  horrible. 

In  about  half  an  hour  my  maid,  who  had  been 
seized  upon  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
newly-imported  nursery,  came  to  me,  and,  in 
her  usual  quiet  way,  requested  me  to  ^o  with 
her  into  the  library,  where  my  uncle  wished  to 
see  me.  The  library  was  a  large,  old  room,  at 
one  end  of  which  yawned  a  vast  chimney,  in 
which  my  grandfather  was  accustomed  to  burn 
huge  logs  of  wood  upon  the  hearth.  The  floor 
round  the  fire-place  was  inlaid  with  ornamental 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  fender  was  formed  of 
stone  blocks  standing  about  half  a  foot  high, 
rounded  at  the  to|)  and  fitted  into  the  tiles. 
This  last  is  a  fashion  I  never  saw  except  at 
Ingerdyne,  until  lately  that  Mr.  Pugin  has  in- 
troduced it  into  several  houses  built  by  him ;  in 
one  of  which,  the  Palace  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  at  Birmingham,  these  stone  fenders  are 
in  every  room  that  1  have  seen.  Opposite  the 
fire-place  was  a  noble  window,  occupying  the 
whole  end  of  the  room,  except  a  small  space  on 
each  side,  where  stood  high,  narrow  book-cases, 
nearly  concealed  by  the  heavy  folds  of  the  cur- 
tains. The  room  was  divided  by  two  pillars 
close  to  the  walls,  supporting  a  pole  of  carved 
oak,  over  which  in  cold  winter  nights  was  drawn 
a  thick  curtain,  matching  those  at  the  window ; 
thus  contracting  the  spacious  room  into  a  com- 
fortable snuggery. 

Lounging  in  one  of  the  great  deep  arm-chairs, 
half-screened  from  the  light  by  these  curtains, 
sat  my  undle.  He  was  alone ;  and  as  I  entered 
the  room  he  leaned  forward  i^n  a  small  read* 
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lag  taUe  that  stood  by  him,  and  looked  at  me. 
There  was  a  cold,  saroastio  snule  upon  his  faoe : 
aa  expreBsion  which  was  quite  aew  to  me;  for 
all  with  whom  I  bad  ever  associatod,  as  y^t>  had 
been  open  and  fearless,  and,  whatever  their  bad 
passions  might  be,  thev  rather  gloried  in,  than 
disclaimed  or  conoealea  them :  pride,  anger,  and 
aelfHsonfidenoe  never  bein^  looked  upon  by  any 
member  of  oar  family  as  sms  or  offenses  against 
propriei^.  I  was  too  youne  then  to  analyze  the 
uipresBMB  which  my  uncle's  smile  made  n^n 
me,  bat  my  instiiict  told  me  there  was  somethmg 
moaff  in  it :  something  cold,  false,  and  wily ; 
and  akhotigh  his  features  were  perfect  as  to  form 
and  r^olarity,  and  his  tone  of  voice  gracious  and 
ooadeseending,  the  first  impulses  of  my  heart 
were  aTersten  and'  distrust.  I  suppose  he  read 
thne  feelings  in  my  face,  for  the  expreaaicm  of 
his  own  ohangedf  and  he  said : 

'*  So  yon  are  the  young  lady  who  wished  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  ehild  jost  now :  the  height  de- 
eeived  me ;  I  eizpected  to  see  a  girl  of  sixteen  at 
least,  and  not  a  bab}r.  Come  here,  and  let  me 
see  if  Yoa  are  as  high  as  the  table;"  and  he 
Janghea  sardonically. 

I  was  a  very  tall  child  of  my  age,  and  not  a 
little  psDod  of  it;  to  be  treated  m  this  contempt- 
BOBS  way,  therefore,  was  more  than  I  could  bear 
patieotly.  I  felt  my  odor  come  and  go,  and  my 
breatb  quiokea  as  I  stood  still  where  I  had  first 


"  Doa'tyon  know  what  I  say  ?  don't  yon  VD- 
toatand  EogUsh?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

I  'wm  sil^t.  Many  men  would  have  taken 
4his  fat  shyness,  and  have  siven  up  the  task  of 
trying  to  make  me  speak ;  but  not  so  did  Muor 
Vera :  he  knew  that  I  was  not  frightened-*that 
no  baliyish  coyness  kept  me  silent,  but  that  the 
jnstiaet  of  the  child  had  answered  to  the  pene- 
tration and  worldly  knowledge  of  the  man,  and 
tIttS  in  my  ejet  he  was  an  object  to  be  shunned. 
From  this  day  to  that  of  his  death,  we  never 
changed  our  opinions  of  eaeh  other ;  and,  with- 
o^^^uting  to  him  any  greater  sintban  an 
intense  hatred  I  do  believe  mat  he  would  have 
rejoiocd  exceedingly  to  hear  of  my  death.  This 
may  aeem  aa  exaggerated  feeling  to  attribnte  to 
any  man  against  a  child,  toward  whom  aversion 
woaU  generally  be  shown  by  utter  indifference ;, 
hat  to  a  man  who  ^oes  on  his  way  deceiving, 
there  is  eomething  m  the  calm  gaze  of  a  child, 
and  m  its  firesh  uid  dear  perceptions,  that  ha* 
and  bewilders  him. 

While  my  miole  was  thus  questioning  me,  the 
opened,  and  my  cousin  Philip  entered,  who, 
eoaiing  np  to  the  table,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  puzzled  interest.  He  did  not 
•peak  lor  some  time,  but  at  last  he  said  in  an 
vnder  tone,  and  as  if  nnconsoionsly : 

"PoorFkjr.r 

There  was  somethittg  in  the  tone  so  gemdae 
that  my  heart  melted,  and  the  tears  I  had  been 
repressing  erowded  into  my  eyes.  Philip  saw 
it,  and  soon  created  a  diversion  in  my  favor  by 
npMtting  a  larse  vase  of  flowers,  the  water  in 
whieb  delaged  his  father's  feet,  and  eomplettfly 
drew  off  his  attention  from  me* 


CHAPTER  V. 
In  a  vary  short  time  Philip  and  T  were  dose 
thMidi;  for  ia  one  thing  there  WM  a  gieat  dn^ 


ilarity  between  us,  both  being  proud  and  self* 
eoafident;^  we  were,  therefore,  able  to  spxkm 
pathize  with  each  odier  in  all  grievances,  real 
or  fended.  But,  however  amicably  we  arraaged 
matters,  others  were  not  so  fortunate.  The  whde 
establishment  at  Ingerdyne  was  quickly  thro^nu 
into  confusion  by  our  new  visitors ;  the  Spamsh 
lady  and  her  French  bonne  keepioj^  us  all^  from 
the'  kitohen  to  the  drawing-room,  m  a  perpetual 
state  of  ferment,  so  that  my  poor  grandfather 
began,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  think  that 
the  Irish  were  a  most  belied  and  peaceable  race. 
And  certainly  he  found  his  son-in-law,  whom 
hi^rto  he  tiad  so  much  disliked,  a  model  of 
propriety  and  gentleness  when  compared  with 
this  terrible  d^ffhter-in-law.  I,  too,  came  in 
for  my  share  in  uie  benefit  accruing  from  this 
new  state  of  afliurs;  being,  in  comparison  wiA 
mjr  three  youngest  oousins,  a  very  pattern  of 
quietness  and  obedience.  This,  hoyrever,  vras 
a  state  of  things  too  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  the  major  and  his  vrife,  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, without  an  efibrt  on  their  part  to  dter  it. 

"My  nade  was  wary  and  elever,  and,  knowing 
his  father's  prejudices,  was  always  contriving 
that  my  fiither  and  I  shodd  offend  them  in  some 
way  or  other.  Upon  looking  back  to  this  period, 
I  must  aeknowledffe  that  his  management  show- 
ed considerable  talent :  for,  dthough  there  were 
times  when  we  coulo  not  help  seeing  whose 
spedoas  words  had  led  us  into  error,  still  they 
had  been  so  craftily  spoken,  that  it  was  impossi-i 
ble  to  fix  an  evil  intention  upon  the  maker. 

Between  us  dl,  my  poor  grandfather  was  in 
a  most  wretched  state.  Distracted  by  the  vol- 
ubility of  Mrs.  William  Yere's  broken  English, 
in  which  she  constantly  attacked  him  for  some 
imaginary  wrong  inflicted  by  somebody;  ap- 
peafed  to  by  his  son-in-law^Kjdetly,  certainly, 
out  sometimes  upon  very  irritating  occasions; 
annoyed  by  the  crying  and  refractory  children, 
who  mvaded  dl  parts  of  the  hitherto  peaceable 
house  and  grounos ;  and  wearied  by  the  perpetud 
discord,  he  looked  harassed  and  care-worn  enough 
to  attract  even  m^  attention.  One  day,  after  an- 
other of  the  recriminatory  and  bitter  **  explana- 
tions" between  my  father  and  my  uncle,  which 
had  been  as  usual  referred  to  my  grandfather, 
and  in  whichi  as  usud.  Major  Vere  had  managed 
to  appear  the  aggrieved  conciliator,  Philip  said 
tome: 

"  Flor.,  there  is  something  wrong  going  on, 
I'm  enre.    My  father  is  deceiving  Mr.  Tore." 

I  looked  at  him,  not  in  doubt  or  astonishment, 
but  in  aoqdesoenoe ;  for  my  dislike  to  my  tmde 
bad  incieased  until  it  had  become  nearly  hatred, 
and  I  simply  answered : 

"  fes.'^  ' 

«'  I  know  it,  Flor.,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  it  is : 
for  I  can  trust  youj  though  you  are  girl,  and  I 
hate  all  these  cuanmg  underhand  ways.'' 

I  sat  down  i^n  me  grass  where  we  wer6 
wdking,  and  prepared  to  listen. 

''  You  know,  Flor.,  that  I  never  lived  at  hcma 
tSl  a  few  months  ago.  My  father's  godfather, 
old  Sir  Hugh  Danverfl|.  was  mine^  too^^and  took 
me  as  soon  as  I  was  bom.  While  I  vras  widi 
him,  I  was  as  happy  as  tiie  day  vras  long — I 
wish  I  was  there  now,"  and  the  boy  heaved  a 
sigh.  '*  Well,  all  that  time,  I  scarcely  ever  saw 
my  mother,  for  vre  were  at  Oovernment-housei 
MM  she  was  going  About  from  place  to  plaoe; 
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Imt  my  father  often  came,  and  I  heard  the  offi- 
cers and  Sir  Hugh  say,  every  time  he  arriTed, 
how  he  was  changed  for  the  worse,  and  that  he 
had  become  as  cnnninff  as  his  Spanish  wife*  I 
did  not  think  mnch  of  this  then,  because  I  never 
thoof  ht  I  should  leave  Sir  Hugh,  and  I  did  not 
much  care  for  people  I  was  not  likely  ever  to 
live  with." 

I  remember  when  Philip  said  this,  that  a  kind 
of  odd  sensation  came  over  me,  as  if  it  wad 
wrong ;  bat  as  I  could  not  have  defined  it,  nor 
pointed  out  where  the  error  lay,  I  remained  si- 
lent.   He  continued : 

"Well,  three  months  before  we  came  here, 
I  was  finishing  my  drill  lesson,  when  Sir  Hugh 
sent  for  me.  1  found  him  in  his  study  reading 
a  letter,  and  looking  very  unhappy.  '  Phil.,"  he 
aaid,  'you  are  about  to  leave  me :  your  father  is 
going  to  England  on  leave,  and  has  sent  for 
yon."  I  was  frightened,  and  cried,  'No,  no;  I 
canH  go— don't  let  me  go.'  *■  I  can  not  help  it, 
Phil.,'  he  said;  *your  father  has  a  right  to  yon, 
And  I  have  none :  you  mutt  go.'  Oh,  how  I  cried, 
Flor.  I  don't  thmk  yon  or  any  body  else  ever 
saw  me  cry  before  or  since,  but  I  cried  then 
dreadfully,  and  Sir  Hugh  walked  about  the  room 
almost  as  miserable  as  I  was.  At  last  he  came 
and  sat  down  again  by  me,  and  said,  'Be  a  man, 
JPhiL  I  am  glad  to  see  you  love  me  so  much ; 
•but  you  must  not  cry  like  a  girl.  Cheer  up, 
And  Usten  to  me :  you  are  my  godson,  and  I  love 
.you  better  than  any  body  on  earth,  except  my 
niece;  so^  some  day,  if  I  live^  you  shall  come 
«back  to  me.  But  mind,  Phil.,  it  must  be  as  yon 
.are.  I  will  have  no  cunning,  artful,  ungentle- 
manly  tricks :  no  saying  one  thing  and  meaning 
another ;  no  making  a  thing  look  like  truth  thi^ 
is  not  truth.  Keep  au  honest  soldier's  heart, 
brave  and  true.  You  will,  I  fear,  see  a  great 
deal  which  I  hope  you  will  shun ;  but  I  must  not 
tell  you  what.  If  you  are  the  proud-hearted  boy 
I  thmk  you,  you  will  scorn  deceit  and  hate  a  lie ; 
and  if  you  are  not,  I  shall  find  it  out  when  yon 
come  back,  and  with  me  then  you  shall  not  itay. 
.Your  grandfather  is  my  oldest  friend,  and  his 
family  one  of  the  mo6t  ancient  in  England;  take 
care  that  vou  bring  no  disgrace  upon  it.  Too 
are  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  honor 
of  the  whole  race  is  in  your  keeping;  yon  have 
:iio  right  to  blemish  it  by  a  sin^^le  unworthy  deed 
or  thought.  That  which  is  given  to  you  entire, 
most  be  returned  unblemished.  And  now  I  must 
apeak  to  you  about  the  great  enemy  of  mankind 
^-Huoney.  It  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  the  un- 
due love  and  striving  for  it,  leads  men  into  greater 
infamy  than  any  other  invention  of  the  arch-fiend, 
^ut  with  you  this  need  never  be  a  temptation. 
Be  economical,  at  the  same  time  that  yon  are 
liberal,  and  gentlemanly  in  your  pursuits  and 
Jiabits;  and  send  to  me  freely  whenever  yon 
want  money.  I  shall  never  think  yon  require 
loo  much,  if  you  obey  these  cautions.  I  speak 
to  you  as  I  would  to  a  young  man,  Phil.,  because, 
though  you  are  but  a  childin  years,  you  have  all 
those  years  lived  among  men,  and  ought  to  have 
more  than  a  child's  intelligence ;  therefore  as  I 
treat  you.  so  I  expect  you  to  behave.  Here  b 
»  pocxet-Dook,  you  will  find  ia  it  mora  money 
than  yon  have  ever  had  before.  I  shal  be  fflaid 
if  you  send  me  an  account  of  how  you  spend  it ; 
but  do  as  you  please :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it, 
only  I  shcmld  like  it.    X^ow  go  and  tell  Hairif 


to  pack  up  yoor  clothes,  for  you  must  go  to* 
morrow;  and  when  he  has  done  so  bid  him  come 
to  me.'  Well,  that  horrible  to-morrow  -came, 
and  I  went :  but,  Flor.,  if  I  thought  I  should 
never  go  back  to  Sir  Hugh,  but  live  in  this  way  a)l 
my  life,  I  should  either  do  some  dreadfol  thing  to 
somebody  else,  or  kill  myself— I  know  I  should,*' 
and  the  boy  sprang  up  and  leaned  against  the 
acacia-tree  which  spread  its  canopy  above  xm^ 
and  breathed  hard,  as  if  wrestling  with  himself^ 

I  was  too  frightened  to  speak,  for  such  calm, 
deep  passion  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  could 
do  nothing  but  wonder.  At  la^  after  several 
minutes'  silence,  he  continued : 

"  In  a  few  days  I  got  home.  All  the  way  I 
had  been  wondering  what  it  would  be  like,  but 
when  I  saw  it  I — Flor.^  it's  bad  enough  here, 
with  all  this  quarreling  and  plotting,  out  it  is 
heaven  compared  with  our  home  abroad.  It 
was  a  great  house  full  of  dirty  little  roomfl  half- 
furnished.  Every  thing  was  soiled,  torn  or 
broken ;  nothing  was  clean,  or  in  its  place ;  our 
meals  were  as  untidy  and  irregular  aaif  we  had 
been  on  a  march,  and  nobody  ever  seemed  to 
know  whose  place  it  was  to  do  even  the  coxo- 
monest  things.  No  servant  that  was  good  for 
any  thing  ever  staid,  because  the  house  was 
like  a  Bwsel.  One  day  we  were  half-famished, 
for  some  whim  of  my  mother's,  and  the  next, 
there  was  waste  enough  to  have  kept  the  village. 
Sometimes  my  mother  would  storm  at  my  father 
until  he  went  out  of  the  house  in  a  rage;  and  a 
few  hours  after  she  would  be  petting  aira  fondling 
him  as  if  he  were  a  baby.  We  were  never  at 
peace ;  always  either  in  fire  or  frost.  But  al 
this  would  have  been  bearable,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  false  things  my  mother  used  to  say  of  Sir 
Hugh,  and  the  way  in  which  she  spoke  of  com* 
ing  here.  Something — I  can't  tell  what— that 
my  father  was  told  at  the  reading-rooms,  decided 
him  to  come  to  England ;  and,  I  am  sure,  firanii 
what  I  have  heard  mtely,  that  something  wroiw 
is  going  on,  and  my  grandfather  is  being  <&ceive£ 
I  know  that  your  family  were  not  expected  to  be 
found  here,  and  I  think  that  has  something  to  do 
with  the  plan  that  is  farming  now,  and  which  I 
do  believe  is  to  get  my  grandfather  to  leave  all 
his  proper^  to  us.  It  is  to  further  this  scheme 
that  your  mther  is  so  often  misled.  I  am  sure 
of  it;  and  it  makes  me  miserable.  This  must 
be  what  Sir  Hugh  meant  when  he  told  me  I 
should  see  things  done  that  he  |koped  I  would 
avoid :  and  I  wm  avoid  them ;  for  somehow  or 
other,  I  will  find  out  the  plot  and  defeat  it,  if  I 
can.  People  think  I  am  a  child,  but  Sir  Hugh 
was  right ;  living  with  men,  makes  me  a  man, 
and  I  never  feel  like  a  child,  except  when  I  am 
with  you,  Flor.  And  if  it  were  not  for  you  I 
Would  not  stay  a  week  longer :  I  would  write  to 
Sir  Hugh,  and  tell  him  what  I  think,  and  he 
would  send  for  me,  I  know;  but  I  like  you,  Flor., 
and  I  will  not  go  lif  I  can  help  it." 

This  conversation  is  as  strongly  impressed  up* 
on  my  memory,  as  if  it  had  only  taken  place 
yesterday;  and  if  I  were  there,  I  could  point  out 
the  very  spot,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  upon 
which' my  eyes  often  turned  while  these  words 
were  spoken  by  Philip.  Those  objects  have  been 
connected  in  my  thoughts  with  the  words  ever 
since,  and  when  I  see  them,  I  recollect  every 
syllable,  look,  and  tone ;  no  wonder,  theo^  that 
I  can  repeat  them  perfect^. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MLuos  and  Mrs.  Vere  had  been  at  Ingerdyne 
•boat  three  months,  when  my  grandmother^s 
birthday  oconrred.  It  was  always  kept  as  a  fes- 
tiral,  and  this  time  there  was  to  be  a  ball,  for 
the  sake  of  the  young  people,  and  all  the  family 
firieads  were  bidden  to  it.  Every  nook  was 
turned  into  a  dorpiitory,  and  beds  were  oontriyed 
in  the  most  extraordinary  places.  Every  thing 
that  was  tery  nncomfortable,  and  oat  of  the  way. 
was  said  **  to  do  very  well  for  bachelors,"  all 
tolerable  contrivances  bein^  appropriated  to  the 
ladies.  For  some  days  previons,  the  whole  boose 
was  in  commotion ;  for  it  was  so  long  since  any 
preparations  of  the  kind  had  been  made  at  Inger- 
dyne,  that  the  old  servants  had  almost  forgotten 
how  to  set  about  them,  and  required  continual 
assistance  and  directions.  The  billiard-room  was 
to  be  appropriated  for  dancing,  and  the  table 
from  it  was  to  be  fixed  in  the  libraiy  for  the  gen- 
tlemen's amnsement  next  day,  in  case  any  of 
them  remained.  The  green-houses,  both  at 
home  and  at  Aston,  the  seat  of  oar  nearest 
neighbor,  were  emptied  of  their  beauties  to 
adorn  the  hall  and  staircase ;  which,  when  deck- 
ed for  the  fete  and  lighted  with  colored  lamps, 
looked  like  a  fairy  garden. 

Mrs.  William  Vere  was  in  ecstasies,  and  ran 
aboat  proclaiming  her  satisfaction  to  every  body ; 
for  no  one  could  make  her  nnderstand  that  these 
preparations  were  not  intended  as  a  welcome  to 
the  heir  and  herself,  but  were  a  compliment  of 
love  from  Mr.  Yere  to  his  wife.  My  father 
laughed  at  her  absurdity,  but  my  mother  was 
very  indignan^  and  showed  her  contempt  for  the 
Spanish  lady  in  every  way  she  could ;  happily 
for  oar  peace,  however,  the  latter  was  so  fully 
impressed  vrith  the  idea  of  her  own  importance 
and  dignity,  that  she  never  perceived  these  cov- 
ert insults,  bat  prepared  with  the  greatest  self- 
complacency  to  play  her  part  as  the  observed  of 
all  observers. 

When  the  evening  came,  at  my  grandmother's 
exoress  desire,  Philip,  Josephine,  and  I,  stood  be- 
»ae  her  when  she  received  her  guests.  Her 
simple  dignity  impressed  us  all,  and  we  were  as 
quiet  as  statoes  j  never  speaking  unless  address- 
ed. Philip^s  proud  eye  flashed  with  pleasure 
while  he  hsteoed  to  the  names  of  the  visitors  as 
they  were  announced,  and  recognized  among  the 
most  distinguished  many  of  whom  he  had  read 
and  heard.  Even  his  mother's  exaggerated  man- 
ner was  snbdned  by  the  tone  of  those  around  her ; 
and,  to  the  evident  relief  of  her  husband,  she  be- 
came silent  and  observant 

The  group  which  most  strongly  attracted  her 
attention,  consisted  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
lady,  with  two  youn^rer  ones,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
though  certainly  thirty  years  of  age,  was  by  far 
the  most  attractive  person  in  the  room.  She  vras 
tall,  and  slight,  with  fair  complexion,  and  an- 
bnm  hair,  which,  confined  witn  a  wide  circlet 
of  pearls,  fell  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  dress  was  of  deep  emerald  velvet,  without 
trimming  or  ornament,^  so  that  her  beantifal 
figure  owed  nothing  of  its  grace  or  elegance  to 
the  aid  of  her  milliner.  Major  Vere  approached 
to  pay  his  compliments  to  her  with  the  ease  and 
wtpemess  of  one  meeting  an  old  friend,  and  Mrs. 
wQlSamYere  observed  with  alarm  that  the  lady, 
previonalj  so  pale,  suddenly  orimsoned,  and  after 


a  short  conversation  took  his  arm  and  walked 
with  him  to  join  a  oountzy  dance  which  was  then 
forming. 

"Who  lis  dat?  who  is  dat?'*  she  eagerly 
Mked  of  my  grandmother,  fixing  her  eyes  upoa 
the  lady. 

"  Do  yon  mean  the  lady  in  green  velvet,  danc- 
ing with  William?    That  is  Miss  Arthur." 

^<  Does  she  know  him  long  ?"  * 

'*  Oh,  yes,  they  vrere  ohilaren  together :  Mar- 
ion is  not  much  younger  than  he  is,  and  at  one 
time,  before  he  went  abroad,  it  seemed  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  a  match." 

My  grandmother  spoke  without  thonght  of 
mischief,  for  she  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
of  her  danghter-in-Iaw's  jealousy;  and  even  had 
she  been  aware  of  it,  she  would  have  considered 
it,  in  this  instance,  too  ridiculous  to  guard  against. 
Not  so  thonght  Mrs.  William;  for  her  eyeft 
flashed  as  she  watched  the  ofieodiog  pair  min- 
gling in  the  dance,  and  heard  Miss  Arthur's  sil- 
very laugh  in  reply  to  her  partner's  lively  r($- 
marks. 

When  the  dance  was  over,  the  wife  observed 
her  husband's  companion  say  something  to  him 
in  a  low  tone^  which  caused  him  to  look  round 
and  follow  with  his  eyes  the  direction  of  hers. 
Then  a  few  more  words  appeared  to  pass,  and, 
with  Miss  Arthur  leaning  on  Ifis  arm.  Major  Vere 
crossed  the  room  to  introduce  her  to  his  wife. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  mortified  astonish- 
ment of  both,  at  the  reception  they  met  with 
from  Mrs.  Williana  Vere ;  her  black  eyes  liter- 
ally blazed  with  fury,  and  although  she  controlled 
her  tongue,  fearful  of  her  mother-in-law's  ob- 
servation, yet  her  choked  voice  and  agitated 
frame  too  plainly  showed  that  something  yna 
wrong — ^what  it  could  be,  or  how  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  ofiended  her,  was  a  mystery  to  Marion 
Arthur :  not  so  to  the  major ;  who  was  but  too 
familiar  with  similar,  and  even  more  outrageous 
exhibitions  of  jealousy,  to  doubt  what  it  was  that 
distorted  his  wife's  features  so  horribly.  For* 
tunately  for  all  parties  my  grandfather  came  up, 
and  desiring  his  son  to  seek  a  lady,  whom  he 
named,  for  his  partner  in  the  next  dance,  took 
Miss  Arthur  away  to  play  at  chess  with  him  in 
a  comer.  I  shall  neyer  forget  Mrs.  William 
Vere's  look  of  furious  passion  as  they  all  turned 
away :  the  beautiful  fan  she  held  was  crushed 
with  me  vehement  pressure  of  her  clenched  hand* 
It  was  really  a  terrible  sight;  and  I  uncon- 
sciously caught  my  grandmother's  hand  for  pro- 
tection as  I  gazed  upon  it.  No  persuasions  or 
entreaties  could  induce  the  Spanish  wife  to  danccf^ 
alUiough  she  was  passionately  fond  of  the  amus^ 
ment,  and  really  excelled  in  it;  her  whole  atteiv- 
tion  was  absorbed  in  watching  ner  husband,  who, 
from  sad  experience  of  his  wife's  disposition,  was 
most  careful  never  even  to  speak  to  his  old  play- 
fellow again  during  that  eveninjg.  At  last  she 
appeared  composed,  and  went  mto  the  supper-  « 
room  much  in  her  usual  manner,  for  she  saw  mf 
uncle  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment  assido- 
ously  attending  upon  two  old  ladies,  and  Miia 
Arthur  eamesSy  conversing  with  a  young  officer 
of  h^^ra,  who  had  taken  an  ice  to  her  at  a  sido 

flBReen  arranged  that  my  father,  tmclou 
ancTTwoor  three  of  the  married  gentlemen  should 
sleep  this  night  at  the  lodge,  in  order  that  addi- 
tional  beds  might  be  made  up  for  the  ladies  la 
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their  wives'  rooms.  About  four  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  therefore,  when  the  party  separated, 
only  some  went  off  to  their  homes,  while  others 
thankfuUy  accepted  a  restiog-ijlace  at  Inger- 
djmej  the  men  who  were  destined  for  lodge- 
keepers,  getting  together  in  the  supper-room  to 
summon  courage  for  their  turn-out,  by  an  extra 
glass  of  champagne. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  house,  except  an  occa- 
sional peal  of  daughter  from  the  revelers,  who 
lingered  in  the  supper-room,  when  a  succession 
of  shrill  and  piercing  screams  rang  through  the 
tnansiog.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  sleepers  had 
Atarted  from  bed  and  so&;  and  the  passages  and 
landing-places  were  thronged  with  hurried  and 
balf-dressed  visitors,  pale  with  amazement  and 
alarm,  each  eagerly  seeking  from  the  other  an 
explanation  of  the  startling  sounds  that  yet  rang 
in  their  ears. 

"  It  is  Josephine — iliy  wife's  voice,"  exclaimed 
my  uncle,  who,  with  his  companions,  had  rushed 
up  from  below ;  **  where  is  she  ?  " 

"  In  the  yellow  room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  with  Miss  Arthur  and  Mrs.  Saokville," 
WBS  the  reply. 

**  Miss  Arthur  and  m^  sister  ?  Gracious  God ! 
let  me  pass,"  cried  Major  Vere,  as  another  thrill- 
ing shriek  rang  through  the  house,  and  he  sprang 
forward  along  the  passage,  as  if  some  irigbtfnl 
idea  had  struck  him. 

Every  body  followed,  and  as  they  passed  my 
door,  I  joined  them  *,  for  the  noise  terrified  me, ' 
end  I  dared  not  remain  alone. 
^  When  the  door  of  the  yellow  room  was  thrown 
open,  the  first  object  we  saw  by  the  fire-light, 
was  Mrs.  William  Vere,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  oovefed  only  with  a  white  wrapper, 
over  which  tier  thick  black  hair  fell  like  a  man- 
tilla; her  feel  were  bare,  her  hands  clenched, 
end  she  was  screaming  frantically.  Leaning  up- 
on the  writing  table,  her  face  alternately  pale 
and  flushed,  stood  Marion  Arthur,  with  tears 

J  curing  down  her  cheeks,  and  sobbing  bitterly, 
ust  between  them,  with  a  countenance  express- 
ive of  scornful  iiulignation,  was  my  mother, 
quivering  from  beau  to  foot  with  emotion,  her 
eyes  flashing  with  mingled  anger  and  con- 
tempt. 

"  Josephine,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill? 
speak  I"  cried  her  husband. 

"  111  ?  Mad,  I  think !"  exclaimed  my  mother, 
bitterly  f  and  she  turned  to  Marion. 

"I  am  dying  I  Poison — ^pobon!"  screamed 
Josephine,  furiously. 

*'roison!  where?  what?"  exclaimed  sev- 
eral. 

"Here I  dere!    In  dis  cup.    See! — ^lookl" 
'  shouted  the  Spanish  woman,  holding  up  a  small 
ohina  cup,  in  which  remained  a  lew  drops  of 
some  white  liquid. 

"  This  I  where  did  you  |^t  it  ?  Who  gave  it 
you  ?"  asked  my  imcle,  qmckly. 

"  She  did  :  for  you  1  serpent !  English  mon- 
ster I"  raved  his  wife^  pointing  to  Miss  Arthur, 
'with  the  accent  and  look  of  a  maddened  fury ; 
"oh !  oh  1 1  shall  die  1"  and  she  evidently  writhed 
in  pain.  "Traitor  1  murderer!"  she  cried,  and, 
springing  suddenly  forward,  dunff  t^|^^us- 
band,  as  if  to  strangle  him ;  whue  ^^^^ho 
:were  not  paralysed  with  horror,  strovelMlese 
him  from  her  grasp. 
'    "AUce,  what  m  all  this?  for  God's  sake, 


speak!"  said  my  grao^iather,  tuxniog  to  his 
dMghter. 

Upon  hearing  her  sister-in-law's  name,  the 
Spaniard  turned  round,  and,  tossing  her  elf-like 
hair  back  from  her  face,  screamed  out,  her 
mouth  literally  foaming  with  rage  and  excite- 
ment :  "  Seize  her  1  tdce  her  !-^e  help— dey 
both  do  it !" 

"  Silence,  madam !  For  your  own  sake,  if  yoa 
are  not  mad,  be  silent  1"  said  my  mother,  ad- 
vancing toward  her. 

'*  Keep  away  1  she  will  stab  me !  dey  have 
poison  me !"  and  again  she  shrieked  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  pain  and  fury,  while  the  spectators 
gathered  together  in  little  groups,  amazed,  but 
now  less  frightened  at  the  scene,  which  begaa 
to  assume  a  ludicrous  aspect. 

"If  you  can  explain  this,  Alice,  do,  and  quick- 
ly," exclaimed  my  uncle,  speaking  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  saw  the  perspiration  starting  upon 
his  wife's  brow. 

"/will,"  said  Marion  Arthur,  who  advanced, 
with  a  face  colorless  as  marble,  and  nearly  as 
rigid. 

"  Mrs.  William  Yere,  baring  incautiously 
tak^n  at  supper  some  champagne,  which  dis- 
agreed with  her,  complained,  when  she  came  to 
bed,  of  the  acidity  which  it  had  created,  and 
asked'Mrs.  Sackville  what  would  relieve  it.  I 
recommended  magnesia,  and,  as  every  one  was 
gone  to  bed,  Mrs.  Sackville  went  into  the  nur- 
sery to  bring[  some  from  her  children's  medicine 
chest.  I  mixed  it,  telling  Mrs.  William  Vere 
what  it  was,  and  she  drank  it,  and  then  laid 
down  and  fell  asleep.  Some  time  after,  while 
Mrs.  Sackville  and  I  were  sitting  tallung  by 
the  fire,  she  awoke  with  a  loud  scream,  sprang 
out  of  bed,  seized  the  cup,  and  insisted  that  she 
was  poisoned.  At  first,  we  thought  that  it  was 
a  frightful  dream,  and  we  tried  to  take  the  cup 
away,  and  soothe  her ;  but  this  only  made  her 
more  violent,  and  we  found  that  she  really 
meant  the  horrible  tiling  she  was  saying.  I 
think  I  need  not  assure  you  all,  who  know  me 
so  well" — and  here  her  voice  was  broken,  and 
the  tears  fell  fast—"  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
her  accusation :  no  one  can  believe  me  or  Alice 
guil^  of  so  dreadful  a  crime." 

"  It  is  arsenic !  arsenic !"  cried  the  wretched 
woman,  who  had  interrupted  Miss  Arthur's  ex- 
planation twenty  times  oy  her  passionate  and 
frantic  exclamations. 

"  William,  silence  your  wife  for  her  own  sake, 
if  she  has  not  bewitched  you  past  hope,"  said 
my  mother,  angrily. 

"  Yoa  kill  me  for  her  to  marry  him  I"  scream- 
ed Josephine,  in  a  frenzy :  "  you  hate  me,  and 
she  love  him ;  I  hear  her  say  so." 

"  Madam  !  Mrs.  William  Vere  !  for  God's 
sake—"  cried  Marion,  as  she  burst  into  a  pas« 
sion  of  tears. 

"  MHlliam,  if  you  are  not  lost  to  all  manliness, 
take  your  wife  away,  or  compel  her  to  unsay 
these  false  and  infamous  charges,"  exclaimefi 
Mrs.  Sackville. 

"It  matters  not — ^no  one  believes  them,"  said 
my  grandfather,  sorrowfully. 

"  I>ey  shall !  dey  shall !  I  wtff  say  it  is  arsenic ; 
yon  sfaiali  be  try  for  de  poison,''  shouted  the 
Spaniard. 

"  Nonsense,  Josephine ;  you  ere  mad  to  say 
such  things,?'  said  my  uncle,  sternly. 
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"  As  tbe  Hkea,"  replied  my  mother ;  **  only, 
m  eate  of  this  ftbeoruity  being  carried  farther, 
k  wiil  be  as  well  to  secure  these  things.  Mr. 
Combeiton.  yoa  are  a  magistrate,  I  know :  will 
joa  take  charge  of  this  cap ;  this  bottle,  from 
vbieh  the  powder  was  taken,  and  this  jag  from 
which  Miss  Arthur  poared  the  water  to  mix  it? 
And  BOW,  if  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
Uke  OB  into  custody,  we  had  better  adjoarn  the 
Beetins,  and  permit  oar  friends  to  retire  to  bed ; 
from  wlich  I  do  not  thiak  this  wretched  farce  is 
mffieieBtJy  interesting  to  detain  them  longer.'' 

**  There  is  a  spare  bed  in  the  nursery,* "said 
Mrs.  Vera ;  *'  Marion  and  Alice  can  sleep  there." 

^^I  will  go  home,"  said  Marion ;  **  I  can  not 
stay  here,  now." 

**  KOf  Marion ;  we  will  both  go  to-morrow ; 
bat  to-night  we  most  stay  here,"  replied  my 
Mother. 

^  No,  no ;  I  can  not,  indeed." 

"  Oh  I  the  tale  is  too  ridicaloas  to  drive  yoa 
away :  do  not  treat  us  as  if  you  thought  we  be- 
UcTed  it,"  said  several  of  the  company,  pressing 
tovard  her ;  for  her  sweet  and  gentle  manners 
had  made  her  a  general  favorite.  So  eager  were 
all  to  assure  her  of  their  esteem  and  confidence 
at  this  moment,  and  to  mark  the  disgust  they 
Celt  at  the  Spaniard*s  outrageous  charges,  that 
act  one  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  strange  spec- 
tacle each  helped  to  make  in  that  oddly  attired 
ibly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ifo  one  was  surprised  the  next  morning  to 
Bad  that  Mrs.  William  Vere  breakfasted  in  her 
own  Tooffl,  or  that  the  major  spent  an  hour  with 
his  father,  closeted  in  the  library,  and  aAer- 
wud  raoanted  a  horse  which  be  had  ordered  to 
be  in  waiting,  and  rode  off  at  full  speed  toward 
the  town. 

Philip  and  I  wandered  about  all  that  nncom- 
fcrtable  day,  without  being  noticed  by  any  one. 
A  sort  of  feeling  that  they  were  in  the  way, 
hung  over  every  body :  the  last  night^s  scene 
was  too  vividly  present  to  their  minds,  with  all 
its  ludicrous  terrors,  to  permit  them  to  talk  free- 
ly upon  other  subjects ;  while  the  respect  and 
sorrow  felt  for  their  host  restrained  every  one, 
even  the  most  thoughtless,  from  alluding  to  that. 

Immediately  after  loncheon,  while  Philip  and 
I  were  sitting  in  the  library,  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night,  and  conjecturing 
how  it  would  all  end,  my  father  and  grandfather 
entered  the  room,  and,  not  seeing  us,  dosed  the 
door  and  began  to  converse. 

"I  have  wished  to  see  you  privately,  sir," 
•aid  my  father,  '*to  inform  you  that,  after  the 
t»alt  which  Mrs.  William  Vere  thought  fit  to 
offer  last  night  to  my  wife,  it  appears  to  be  my 
plain  duty  to  remove  Mrs.  Sackville  from  this 
nouse.  It  is  impossible  that»she  can  continue  to 
associate  with  a  woman  so  regardless  of  truth 
sod  propriety  ^  and,  as  the  youngest  child,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  duty  of  Alice  to  withdraw."  * 

**  Does  Alice  know  of  this  ?"  asked  my  grand- 
bther. 

**  Tes,  It  is  her  own  wish.  It  is  but  too  evi- 
dent to  her  that  peace  can  not  be  preserved  in 
s  bouse  inhabited  by  persons  of  suon  incompati- 
Ue  dispoaitiona  and  opposing  interests  as  are  at 
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present  assembled  here.  My  wife  and  children 
have  enjoyed  a  most  happy  home  with  you  and 
my  mother-in-law  for  many  months,  for  which 
I  most  heartily  thank  yon.  But,  as  I  will  not 
safler  Alice  to  be  the  sport  of  malice  and  vul- 
garity, so  neither  can  i  consent  to  pain  and 
embarrass  you  with  the  conflicting  claims  of 
your  children.  My  wife,  as  I  said  before,  is  the 
youngest,  and  it  is  right,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
that  she  should  give  way,  and  be  the  one  to 
leave  Incerdyne." 

I  could  see  my  grandfather's  eyes  fixed  apon 
my  father's  handsome  face  with  a  more  cordial 
expression  than  usual  j  it  seemed  to  say  : 

"  Well,  Irishman,  I  did  not  expect  this  from 
you.    I  am  pleased  with  you." 

For  a  minute  there  was  a  silence ;  then  my 
grandfather  said : 

*'  You  have  spoken  of  this  to  no  one  ?" 

"  Except  Alice,  to  no  one." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  add  more  pain  to  that  which  Major  Vere 
is  already  suffering.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  proper  and  considerate  view  you  have  taken 
of  your  wife's  position,  as  regards  what  is  due 
to  herself,  as  well  as  io  her  brother  and  to  me. 
And,  looking  at  the  affair  as  you  do,  what  I  am 
going  to  say  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
you  :  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  is  not 
more  impossible  for  Alice  to  live  here  with  that 
unhappy  person,  than  for  me.  I  have,  accord- 
ingly, arranged  with  my  son  that  he  shall  take 
a  noose  in  London  for  a  few  weeks,  and  thence 
return  to  Belgium.  It  must  be  infinitely  better 
for  all  parties  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  should  reside  in  a  foreign  land." 

My  father  bowed,  silently ;  for  there  was  an 
expression  of  grief  and  mortification  upon  the 
ola  man's  face  that  forbade  any  sympathy  but 
that  shown  bjT  respectful  acouiescence. 

*'  You  will  inform  Alice  of  this,  Captain  Sack- 
ville," continued  my  grandfather;  "  and  beg  her 
not  to  speak  to  her  mother  or  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Be  assured  that  I  estimate  highly  the 
right  feeling  toward  her  brother  and  myself, 
shown  by  you  both  in  this  affair :  but  I  came  to 
the  resolution  I  have  expressed,  without  refer- 
ence to  her  stay.  I  could  not  live  with  so  vio- 
lent a  person  as  Mrs.  William  Vere,  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  driven  from  home  by  my  chil- 
dren. Alice  will  see  that  I  should  nave  acted 
Erecisely  as  I  have  done,  if  she  had  not  beea 
ere." 

My  father  bowed  again,  simply  saying — 

*'Yon  shall  be  obeyed,  sir.  Can  I  tell  my 
wife  when?" 

"  My  son  and  his  family  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow morning,"  answered  Mr.  Vere  abruptly. 

Philip  and  I  gazed  upon  each  other  in  mute 
dismay,  and  when  they  were  gone  he  started  up, 
exclaiming — 

**I  knew  how  it  would  be.  Nobody  can  live 
with  my  mother.  I  thought  we  were  too  happy 
for  it  to  last:  but  I  won't  go^  Floreoce-r-I 

"Oh,  Phil.,  what  can  yoa  do?"  said  I,  cry- 
ing. 

"  DaJ|^.?  why  refuse  I  And  if  they  try  to 
makefi^i^  I'll  run  away  until  they  are  gone, 
and  tnn  come  hack  here,  and  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  to  Sir  Hugh.  I  have  plenty  of 
money." 
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"Bat  tbey  are  your  father  and  mother,"  I 
urged  with  some  indistinct  idea  that  his  inten- 
tion  was  wrong. 

"  Flor.,  they  sent  roe  away  when  I  was  a  baby 
for  their  own  convenience  j  they  forgot  me  first, 
1*11  forget  them  now." 

It  was  well  for  my  peace  of  mind  that  Philip 
had  told  me  this;  for  the  next  morning,  when 
he  was  sought  for  to  accompany  his  parents^  he 
T^as  nowhere  to  be  found.  Me  bad  not  mention- 
ed his  determination  to  any  one  but  me ;  and  I 
dared  not  reveal  it.  The  consternation  of  the 
i^hole  family  was  extreme,  until  the  housemaid 
brought  down  a  note,  which  she  had  discovered 
upon  the  truant's  pillow,  addressed  to  his  father. 
It  ran  thus :  '^  You  have  never  loved  me,  and  I 
am  miserable  with  you,  so  I  have  determined  to 
jjfo  back  to  Sir  Hugh.  I  have  plenty  of  money 
lor  the  voyage,  and  know  my  road,  so  do  not  be 
uneasv.  If  you  will  write  in  a  month^s  time, 
your  fetter  will  reach  me  at  Sir  Hugh's  house." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  various 
feelings  with  which  the  assembled  party  listened 
to  this  audacious  epistle.  Mrs.  William  Vere 
raved  furiously,  railing  against  her  son  for  his 
ingratitude  and  wickedness;  forgetting  that  she 
had  not  taught  him  better,  and  that  he  had 
learned  neglect  of  duty  from  her  example;  while 
his  father  threatened  him  with  severe  punish- 
ment, and  predicted  all  sorts  of  future  evils. 
Many  secretly  praised  his  spirit  in  escaping  from 
such  a  home ;  and  a  very  few  grieved  over  the 
disobedient  and  undutiful  child,  and  silently  pray- 
ed God  to  pardon  him. 

I  was  the  only  one  who  really  missed  him,  and 
bitter  was  my  sorrow  at  losing  Philip's  society; 
for  though  he  had  been  often  domineering  and 
dictatorial,  yet,  except  old  Cicely,  I  had  never 
had  any  other  friend  to  talk  to  as  a  companion ; 
and  I  felt  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  sense  of 
loneliness  and  desolation  of  heart  which  I  have 
experienced  so  oAen  since. 

A  week  after  this  event  my  father  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  soon  after  Christmas  we  followed 
him.  I  remember  how  unwilling  my  mother 
was  to  go,  and  how  she  put  off  the  journey  from 
day  to  day,  seeming  to  dread  it  as  much  as  if 
she  were  going  to  encounter  some  terrible  doom, 
instead  of  returning  to  her  husband's  home. 
"^  This  impressed  me  greatly,  and  awakened  a 
strange  feeling  toward  both  my  parents.  I 
could  not  tell  which  was  wrong,' but  I  felt  in- 
stinctively that  such  disunion  was  a  shocking 
thing ;  and  thus  was  destroyed,  in  my  very  in- 
fancy, that  reverential  afiection  and  devout  con- 
fidence which  is  due  from  children  to  their 
parents,  and  without  which  the  holy  ties  of 
filial  love  do  not  bind  the  heart,  or  restrain  the 
will. 

Never  was  disgust  more  visible  in  my  moth- 
er's face  and  manner  than  when  she  returned  to 
her  Irish  home.  The  slovenly  habits  and  reck- 
less irregularity  of  the  people  seemed,  to  her 
dissatisfied  mind,  to  have  increased  a  hundred- 
fold (luring  her  absence.  And  although  every 
thing  was  in  just  the  same  state  as  it  had  been 
when,  nine  years  before,  she  had  rushed  to  her 
husband's  country  as  to  a  refuge  and  0m!t» ;  yet 
the  charm  which  had  then  lent  beauty  even  to 
its  faults  was  gone,  and  she  looked  upon  all 
■round  as  hateful  and  revolting. 

Cerlainly  there  was  a  very  striking  eontia&t 


between  Ingerdyne  and  Athlone.  The  dispro- 
portioned  rooms  with  their  damaged  and  worn* 
out  furniture,  ill-fitting  doors  and  starred  win* 
dow-panes ;  the  badly  matched  and  broken  crock- 
ery, the  untidy,  quarrelsome  and  shoeless  serv- 
ants, were  each  and  all  in  melancholy  contrast 
to  the  well-appointed  household,  the  comforts 
and  elegances  of  Ingerdyne.  Much  of  all  this 
might  have  been  improved  by  a  cheerful,  loving, 
and  enerffetio  spirit;  but,  unfortunately,  such 
was  not  tne  temper  of  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place,  who  seemed  to  take  a  pettish  pride 
in  letting  things  go  their  own  uncomfortable 
way,  and  where  it  was  possible,  even  become 
worse. 

By  means  of  a  bribe,  tbe  promise  of  doubling^ 
her  already  handsome  wages,  my  mother  ba3 
induced  her  English  nurse  to  come  with  ber  to 
Ireland,  declaring  that  there  was  no  one  there, 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  her  darling  Helen.  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  Cicely,  who  bad  been 
to  me  so  faithful  and  tender  a  guardian  and 
friend,  and  the  poor  old  woman  bitterly  inveigh- 
ed against  the  cold  unloving  hearts  and  ungrate- 
ful memories  of  the  Saxons. 

"It's  all  as  one,"  she  would  say,  "as  if  I  had 
killed  the  precious  jiwil  intirely ;  and  St.  Bridget 
knows  I  love  her  as  my  own.  Many's  the  ui^ht 
I  walked  about  these  ould  rooms  hushowing 
her  to  sleep,  when  the  mother's  been  warm  in 
the  bed :  and  now  I'm  not  fit  to  have  care  of  the 
other  1  Ohl  but  it's  the  English  that  have  no 
hearts." 

Even  I,  her  nursling  and  pride,  was  now  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  her;  for  she  looked 
with  jealous  eyes  upon  my  increased  tidiness 
and  love  of  order,  ana  it  worried  her  to  see  my 
"forrin  ways,"  as  she  called  them. 

"They'll  spile  you,  my  colleen!"  said  she, 
pettishly  to  me  one  day,  "wid  their  fuss  and 
their  puttin's  away.  It's  enough  to  wear  the 
life  out  o'  one  to  be  forever  tidyin'  and  tidyin*, 
as  if  the  pace  of  the  world  was  in  keeping  chairs 
straight.  Besides,  it  isn't  for  the  likes  o  you  to 
be  doin'  sich  work  as  that,  waitin'  on  yoarseP 
instead  of  making  them  crathurs  of  English  do 
your  biddin.'  It  brakes  my  heart  intirely  to  see 
the  change  that's  come  over  ye,  since  ye 
went  to  that  land  o'  Cromwell.  Oh,  Miss  Flory 
dear,  sure  ye'U  nivir  turn  from  the  ways  o'  yer 
father's  fathers  to  folly  the  English." 

Notwithstanding  these  pathetic  appeals,  I  had 
seen  too  much  of  English  comfort  to  undervalue 
it;  especially  now  that  the  want  of  it  was  con- 
stantly present  to  me.  So,  although  I  still  loved 
Cicely  with  all  my  heart,  I  persevered  in  the  few 
"  English  ways'^  I  had  learned,  and  went  on 
improving. 

Meanwhile,  my  sister  grew  up  a  fair,  lovely 
blue-eyed  child,  the  evident  darling  of  my  mf>- 
ther,  and  the  admiration  of  every  body.  Kept 
aloof  from  all  contact  with  the  people  in  ^nrhose 
land  she  lived,  it  was  my  mother  s  pride  that 
she  had  no  accent  in  her  sweet  lisping  voice 
that  .would  have  betrayed  ber  country  to  the 
nicest  ear.  "  No  one  can  ever  say  that  Helen 
is  Irish,'*  was  her  perpetual  boast ;  and  many 
were  the  fears  she  expressed,  when  niy  aister 
and  I  were  playing  together,  lest  she  should 
learn  from  me  the  hateful  dialect  of  our  father's 
people. 

In  time  Helen  found  this  out,  and  when  sho 
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inshed  to  be  mischievous,  would  tiy  to  mimio 
me  i  and,  if  aoy  thing  angered  her,  she  would 
pu^fa  me  from  her,  calling  me  *^  wild  Irish,^'  and 
say  that  I  sboald  teach  her  to  be  as  bad.  Hap^ 
pi.'v  for  me^  I  bad  even  then  a  passionate  love 
of^he  beaytiful,  and  in  my  admiration  of  her 
loveliness  I  could  not  resent  her  nnkindness; 
tnd  this  frail  bond  kept  peace  between  us,  for 
wiih  all  my  natural  yearning  for  love,  I  could 
not  feel  a  strong  or  deep  affection  for  a  sister 
who  «cemed  to  monopolize  my  mother's  thoughts 
aod  foodness,  and  to  look  upon  me  in  any  light 
mther  than  as  an  object  of  love.  And  yet,  with 
all  her  preference  lor  Helen,  my  mother  loved 
me  io  a  degree.  She  praised  my  intelligence 
and  powers  of  mind,  foretelling  that  I  should  be 
a  clever  self-dependent  woman,  brave  in  adver- 
sicy,  but  ungracious  in  prosperity.  I  was  too 
prcud,  she  said,  for  peace ;  my  atmosphere  was 
sirife.  How  often  io  after  days  did  I  recall  this 
prophesy,  and  wonder  whether  the  clouds  of 
co/niog  trials  had  even  then  been  foreshadowed 
upf^n  my  brow. 

I  had  now  become  by  practice  a  bold  and 
fearless  horsewoman,  and  although  so  very  young 
and  light  a  weight,  was  able  easily  to  control 
the  hi«{bly-trained  animals  given  me  to  ride. 
Of' en  and  often  my  father  and  I  were  out  to- 
gether for  hours,  scouring  the  wild  moors  and 
leaping  the  awkward  wall  fences  of  the  fields : 
wblle  I,  proud  of  his  hearty  praise,  stifled  every 
ini«;riving,  checked  every  impulse  of  fear,  and 
ruile  at  every  thing  as  boldly  as  he  did.  I 
l«lieve  I  would  have  faced  death  itself  sooner 
than  have  heard  him  call  me  coward  or  laugh 
at  me  for  a  baby,  so  that  his  pride  in  my  cour- 
age and  daring  soon  became  as  great  as  my 
muiber^s  in  Helenas  un-Irish  tones  and  lovely 
face.  I  have  often  marveled  since,  how  my 
mother  could  trust  me  upon  such  bigh-courag«d 
horses  as  those  I  always  rode ;  creatures  over 
whom  I  could  have  no  control  at  all,  except 
what  their  perfect  training  gave  me :  to  whom 
my  weight  was  as  nothing,  and  mounted  upon 
which,  I  looked  a  mere  pigmy.  Perhaps  she 
placed  her  faith  in  my  fairy  patrons,  trusting 
them  to  giiard  me  from  danger  in  their  own 
rattuntaius,  and  in  this  belief  resigned  me  to  my 
&te. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Az.i«  this  time  I  have  made  no  mention  of  my 
governess,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  lieutenant 
of  my  fatber'^s  regiment,  and  was  glad  to  assist 
h<r  parents  by  devoting  some  hours  daily  to  my 
education.    She  was  a  firm,  yet  gentle  creature, 
ac>iuated  by  high  principles  and  a  spirit  of  pa- 
tient   endurance;  she   commanded   my  respect 
frnra  the  first,  and  soon  obtained  the  whole  love 
and  obedience  of  my  heart.     She  it  was  who 
Hiht  taught  me  Christianity:  not  but  that  I  had 
been  always  taken  to  church — when  it  was  con- 
venient, and  the  weather  was  dry;  but  that  prac- 
t:caL.  self-controlling  Christian  spirit  of  which  I 
had  hitherto  known  nothing,  I  learned  from  Miss 
Korthejr.    She  taught  me  the  sin  of  disobedience, 
and  the  curse  which  sooner  or  later  visits  the 
Bifdutiful  child ;  she  taught  me  self-denial,  and 
(he  blessing  which  follows  an  act  of  duty  doae 


at  the  sacrifice  of  self;  she  talked  to  me  as  to 
one  more  woman  than  child,  and  told  me  how 
happy  she  was  to  be  able  to  make  some  return 
to  her  parents  for  the  love  and  care  which  they 
had  bestowed  upon  her  infancy  and  education ; 
she  told  me  of  the  happiness  of  her  own  home, 
and  repeated  the  loving  words  in  which  the  dear 
ones  there  strove  to  acknowledge  and  repay  her 
labors  for  them. 

^*  But,  Florence,'^  she  would  say,  "  that  doea 
not  alter  my  duty,  though  it  makes  it  pleasant 
and  light ;  for  even  if  papa  and  mamma  were 
harsh  and  cruel,  instead  of  being  good  and  kind, 
my  duty  as  their  child  would  ^  the  same :  no 
sternness  on  their  part  could  change  it.  We 
work  to  God,  and  not  to  oiuraelves,  and  his  laws 
are  unchangeable." 

In  every  way,  and  at  every  /ipportunity  she 
strove  to  impress  this  upon  me.  It  has  since 
seemed  to  me  as  if  she  knew  that  some  day  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the 
bitter  but  wholesome  oup  of  self-denial,  and  thus 
prepared  me  for  it.  While  I  loved  her  so  dear- 
ly that  her  least  wish  was  a  law  to  me,  her 
approbation  my  greatest  reward,  aod  her  love 
my  dearest  treasure,  rebellion  against  her  will 
was  impossible;  and  seeing  this,  she  often  made 
some  kindness  to  be  shown  by  me  to  Helen,  the 
pavment  of  my  obedience  to  herself;  indeed, 
half  my  time  was  taken  up  in  ministering  to  my 
sister's  whimsical  fancies. 

Under  her  firm  and  tender  rule,  I  was  happy; 
my  lessons  were  a  real  pleasure  to  me,  and, 
much  as  I  loved  my  rides,  1  would  at  any  time 
have  given  them  up  to  study  with  Miss  Northey. 
But  she  was  too  judicious  and  right-minded  to 
require  this;  and,  while  she  strove  to  confine 
my  equestrian  ardor  within  the  bounds  of  lady- 
like propriety,  she  never  sought  to  disgust  me 
with  my  father's  favorite  pursuit,  nor  to  set  up 
a  contest  in  my  mind  between  his  authority  and 
her  own. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  leaving  Inger- 
dyne,  I  heard  nothing  of  my  uncle  or  cousins, 
until  I  one  day  received  a  note  from  Philip^  in- 
closed a  letter  to  m  v  mother  from  her  father.  It 
was  dated  from  Gibraltar,  and  informed  me  of 
his  safe  arrival  there,  and  the  hearty  welcome  he 
had  received  from  Sir  Hngh ;  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  had  passed  between  that  gentleman 
and  his  father  relative  to  himself,  and  the  happy 
termination  of  the  atVair,  which  had  resulted  in 
permission  for  him  to  remain  with  his  godfather. 
He  told  me  of  the  studies  he  was  pursuing,  the 
feats  of  horsemanship  he  could  perform,  and  the 
height  to  which  he  had  grown ;  aod  expressed 
the  anxiety  he  felt  to  be  old  enough  to  receive 
his  commission,  and  the  grief  it  was  to  him  that 
he  couldnH  make  all  the  intervening  years  go  on 
side  by  side  together,  so  that  the  whole  might 
be  got  over  in  twelve  months.  He  concluded 
by  uesiring  me  to  write  and  tell  him  every  thing 
that  had  happened  since  he  left  me. 

Oh,  the  delight  of  our  first  letter  1  The  im- 
portance it  gives  us — ^at  least  in  our  own  eyes — 
the  perpetual  folding  and  unfolding  it ;  the  in- 
cessant appeals  to  every  body  if  there  ever  was 
any  thing  so  kind  and  clever  before ;  the  happy 
fidgetine.ss  of  answering  it;  the  talk  about  what 
I  shall  be  said.  All  this  happens  but  once.  The 
second  letter  and  the  third  are  as  nothing :  it  is 
:  the  first  which,  with  all  its  circuq^stances,  lives 


so 
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fresh  in  oar  memories  forerer.  How  many, 
many  letters  I  wrote  in  answer  to  Philip,  before 
J  concocted  one  to  please  me !  Try  as  I  would, 
mine  were  the  epistles  of  a  child,  while  his  was 
that  of  an  edncated  and  intelligent  youth,  fluent 
and  full  of  amusement.  At  last,  with  the  help 
of  Miss  Northey  and  the  dictionary,  I  managed 
to  cover,  in  large  band,  three  sides  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  I  called  a  letter,  and  intrasted  to 
the  care  of  the  post-office,  though  not  without 
some  misgivings  as  to  its  responsibility  for  so 
great  a  eharse. 

The  next  few  months  passed  without  the  oc- 
currence of  a  single  incident  worthy  of  record ; 
but  just  as  I  attained  my  ninth  year,  my  mother 
received  a  letter  from  the  apothecary  attending 
at  Ingerdyne,  informing  her  of  the  sudden  death 
of  her  mother,  and  expressing  her  father's  de- 
sire that  she  would  come  to  him  instantly :  this, 
of  course,  took  us  all  to  England. 

It  was  a  coM  and  dreary  March  day  upon 
which  we  arrived.  The  winids  had  been  so  high 
as  to  delay  our  passage  considerably,  and  we  did 
Hot  reach  Ingerdyne  until  the  day  after  fho  fu- 
neral. How  wretched  the  old  place  looked— 
no  leaves,  no  flowers,  nothing  but  a  rushing 
wind  bending  the  young  trees  to  the  earth,  or 
tearing  off  me  branches  of  the  more  stubborn 
ones.  The  fir-apples,  scattered  from  the  boughs 
of  the  pines,  nearly  covered  the  drive  and  the 
moat.  The  carriase-road  was  strewn  with 
branches  of  the  brittle  acacias,  and  taller  shrubs 
which  grew  by  its  side,  and  the  swing  we  had 
left  upon  the  boughs  of  the  old  lime  rocked  to 
and  fro,  creaking  in  the  storm.  Out  of  doors, 
all  was  rage  and  contest,  as  if  the  world  was 
wrestlinff  with  the  elements  •,  but  within  all  was 
deep  and  silent  gloom.  The  whole  house  looked 
in  mourning.  Death  seemed  to  have  saddened 
every  face,  and  muffled  every  foot  that  approach- 
ed us,  and  I  felt  more  desolate  and  unhappy  than 
I  had  ever  done  in  my  life  before. 

Helen,  being  tired  with  the  journey,  soon 
went  to  bed ;  Miss  Northey  remained  in  Ireland ; 
my  mother  was  with  her  father,  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  great  dusky  library,  listening  to  the 
howling  of  the  wind  as  it  roared  down  the  huge 
old  chimney.  I  sat  in  one  of  the  large,  deep 
chairs,  and  curled  myself  up  on  the  seat,  hiding 
in  the  shadow  of  its  tall  back  and  sides,  which 
formed  to  my  fancy^  a  giant-like  protection  from 
the  vague  terrors  without.  I  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  wind ;  the  house  was  as  silent  as  a  ca- 
thedral, and  to  my  excited  senses  the  dim  room 
in  which  I  was,  looked  quite  as  large.  My 
heart  beat  painfully,  and  I  would  have  given 
any  thing  for  courage  to  cross  the  room,  run 
into  the  passage,  and  call  for  some  one  to  come 
to  me ;  but  I  dared  not.  The  darkness  grew 
deeper  and  heavier :  the  owls  began  to  cry  in 
the  old  elms  before  the  windows,  and  the  boughs 
creaked  mournfully  in  the  tempest.  Just  above 
me  was  the  room  m  which  my  poor  grandmother 
had  died,  and  exactly  over  my  bead  stood  the 
black  trestles  upon  which  the  coffin  had  rested. 
I  knew  that  they  were  there,  for  I  had  seen 
them  not  two  hours  before.  A  very  little  effort 
of  fancy  brought  them  before  me  while  I  lay 
eoiled  up  in  the  chair;  and  ere  long  I  bad  oon- 
jured  up  a  host  of  ||rinning  skeletons,  making 
fiioes  at  me  over  their  tall  grim  forms.  I  shut 
Mkj  eyes,  bat  could  not  keep  them  cloeedi  for 


the  room  seemed  to  be  full  of  strange  sonmis 
and  fearful  sights,  and  I  glared  into  it  with  the 
fixed  stare  of  idiocy. 

In  this  state  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  I 
was  in  the  lonely  old  church  on  the  bill  in  which 
my  ^ndmother  was  buried,  and  that  it  was 
midnight.  All  was  dark  and  dreary.  1  was 
alone,  trying  to  find  my  way  out.  Suddenly  I 
thought  a  yellow  light  broke  through  the  ground, 
and  from  an  open  grave,  my  grandmother  ap- 
peared in  her  death-clothes,  bearing  a  torch. 
She  chased  me  round  and  round,  and  just  as  I 
had  climbed  up  to  reach  a  window,  she  caught 
me  with  her  ghastly  hand.  I  awoke,  with  a  start 
and  a  scream,  andT  found  my  grandfather  stand- 
ing before  me,  holding  me  wiUi  one  hand,  and  a 
ligDted  candle  in  the  other. 

"  Florence,  my  poor  child  I  yon  here .?"  he 
said,  more  tender^  than  he  had  ever  before 
spoken  to  me;  **how  came  you  to  be  left  bore 
and  forgotten  ?" 

"Oh,  grandpapa^  dear  grandpapa  I  do  not 
leave  me;  I  am  so  frightened,"  I  cned,  clinging 
to  him  in  terror. 

"  And  no  wonder, child;  where  is  your  maid? 
I  thought  you  were  in  bed  long  ago.  The  fire 
out ;  no  lights  I  No  wonder  you  were  fright- 
ened.   Come  with  me,  dear  Florence." 

I  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it.  The  actioa 
was  one  of  impulse :  he  looked  so  pale  and  so 
unhappy,  that  my  usual  fear  of  bis  sternness 
gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  love  and  pity.  Such 
a  thing  was  so  new  to  ooth  of  us,  that  he  gazed 
upon  me  at  first  with  astonishment,  as  if  won- 
dering what  had  happened  to  make  me  so  affec- 
tionate; then  seeing  the  commiseration  of  my 
heart  written  on  my  face,  the  tears  crowded  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  patted  my  head  and  blessed 
me. 

From  that  moment  I  loved  him  dearly.  Stem, 
fidgety,  or  unreasonable  he  never  seemed  to  me 
again ;  but  good,  and  kind,  and  generous,  as  he 
really  was.  For  his  sake,  I  strove  to  overcome 
the  Irish  accent,  which  annoyed  him ;  to  walk 
steadily,  instead  of  running  along  like  a  wild 
thing;  to  tie  my  bonnet-strings,  to  have  my 
gloves  mended,  and  not  to  rejoice  in  the  luxury 
of  shoes  down  at  heel.  And  in  return  (for  he 
saw  all  this,  and  valued  it  in  one  so  untaught 
and  full  of  impulse),  he  tried  to  love  me :  but, 
although  I  am  sure  bis  efforts  were  sincere,  still 
he  never  succeeded  thoroughly.  Old  prejudices, 
the  growth  of  a  life,  are  not  easily  overcome, 
and  ^is  dislike  to  the  people  of  the  Sister  Isle 
was  almost  a  mania. 

'  Helen  had  her  mother^s  soft  sweet  English 
face 'and  tone,  but  I  was  too  much  like  my  Irish 
father.  My  ^randfather^s  voice  altered  its  tone 
when  addressing  and  fondling  her  :  she  seemed 
truly  the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  Benjamin  of 
his  heart.  But  to  me,  patient  and  forbearincr  as 
be  was,  the  effort  to  be  so^  the  evident  wish  to 
perform  his  duty  even  against  his  feelings,  was 
too  apparent ;  I  could  not  but  see  it,  and  I  felt 
it  deeply.  Like  my  mother,  he  thought  me  a 
clever,  brave  girl,  full  of  right,  but  uncontrolled 
impulses ;  one  who  in  the  olden  time  might  have 
grown  un  a  heroine,  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  Laay  Derby  at  Lathom,  or,  in  the  present 
degenerate  days,  might  perversely  break  mr 
neck  over  a  brick  widl,  sooner  than  ride  roiukj 
to  an  open  gate. 
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Tbfre  was  a  tone  of  nilleiy  in  his  speeobes  to 
me.  which  mortified  me  grievously,  because, 
al(ho(^h  I  felt  there  was  truth  in  them,  yet  I 
koew  tbat  I  was  not  so  wild  and  lawless  as  be 
thmghc ;  and,  while  I  was  proud  of  his  pride  in 
me,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  thing  to  court  und 
prize,  I  was  often  heart*stung  at  the  tone  in 
which  fae  spoke  to  roe:  so  different  to  that  in 
which  b*'  talked  to  Helen.  "  Pet,"  "  May-bird," 
'^Dariinff,'^  were  all  names  to  which  she  answer- 
ed as  to  her  own ;  and  bis  smile,  as  be  caressed 
and  played  with  ber,  was  sacb  as  I  would  have 
tivca  mj  right  band  to  receive  from  him.  Still 
I  loved  him:  for  my  heart  told  me  be  was 
upright,  and  good,  and  kind,  and  that  he  was  an- 
conscious  of  the  injustice  of  bis  feeling  toward 
me.  In  some  things,  too,  I  bad  a  cordial  sym* 
pa-lhy  with  him :  in  his  lofty  pride,  his  scorn  of 
mooej,  bis  oki-world  reverence  for  the  names  of 
hiuory,  and  bis  lofty  ideaa  of  what  befitted  a 
gentleman. 

Whatever  feelings,  thongbts,  and  ideas  have 
been  altered  or  erased  from  my  mind  during  my 
battle  with  the  world,  this  early  honor  and  esteem 
for  antiquity  of  family,  has  never  lessened.  In-^ 
deed,  I  am  more  and  more  assured  of  the  real 
value  of  good  birth  and  anuient  descent,  and  tbat 
Bone  despise  it  but  those  who  have  it  not.  The 
very  men  who  most  loudly  declaim  ogairist  this 
feeling— calling  it  folly,  and  sneering  at  it  as  a 
source  of  pride  where  there  is  no  better  to  be 
found :  who  court  the  mob  with  clap-traps  about 
equal  rights  and  the  people's  dig^nity,  are  the 
mo»t  captious  and  jealous  respecting  their  own 
ori<rin.  Nothing  pleases  them  more  than  to  claim 
kindred  with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  nor 
mortifies  tbem  more  than  to  be  deemed  plebeian, 
aad  classed  with  the  very  people  they  are  delud- 
ing. 

when  a  man  knows  that,  shoot  bis  arrows 
rigbr  aad  left  as  be  will,  be  can  hurt  nothing  be- 
longing to  himself,  it  makes  him  wonderfully 
bold  and  daring  in  the  fight.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  revolutionists  generally  belong  to 
one  of  two  classes — the  well  born,  who,  Irom 
poverty,  loss  of  social  position,  or  love  of  popu- 
larity, seek,  in  the  clamorous  applause  of  a  mob, 
the  distinction  they  have  lost,  or  can  not  win  in 
their  own  sphere,  and  are  content  to  be  the  idoU 
of  a  rabble  whom  they  despise,  certain  that  they 
shall  never  be  confounded  with  those  they  are 
doping,  and  relying  for  their  influence  upon  the 
birth  they  afiect  to  scorn ;  or  the  bold,  reckless, 
and  amliitious  son  of  the  people,  who,  too  idle  to 
work,  too  extravagant  for  his  means,  or  too  dis- 
satisfied with  the  social  position  in  which  God 
ha«i  placed  him  to  do  bis  best  in  it,  strikes  at  all 
order,  seofis  at  his  superiors,  and  seeks  to  pull 
down  the  barriers  of  society,  certain  that,  so  his 
life  be  spared,  he  must  be  a  gainer  in  the  strug- 
gle. These  two  sorts  of  men  can  alone  afibrd 
to  aSect  contempt  of  good  birth:  the  one  be- 
raose,  say  what  be  will,  be  can  not  deprive  bim- 
ielf  of  it;  the  other  because  he  has  it  not,  and  do 
what  he  will,  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  it 


CHAPTER  IX. 

How  much  the  absence  of  a  familiar  form 
alters  the  aspect  of  a  place.    My  grandmother 


had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  any  thing  going 
on  at  Ingerdyne,  she  had  seldom  ofiered  aa 
opinion,  rarely  went  from  home,  and  hardly  ever, 
that  I  remember,  was  met  by  us  out  of  her  own 
particular  rooms  and  sheltered  acacia  walk; 
vet,  now  that  she  was  gone,  we  seemed  to  miss 
her  every  where.  We  now  found  bow  often  we 
had  deferred  to  ber,  how  often  appealed  to  her 
gentle  justice,  how  often  received  smiling  recog- 
nition as  we  met  her  in  our  races  across  tbq 
shrubbery,  bow  often  been  rewarded  for  an  un- 
usually quiet  visit  to  the  drawing-room,  by  a 
great  almond  comfit,  of  which  she  kept  a  store 
m  her  silver  knitting-case ;  and,  now  that  from 
all  these  places  and  occurrences  she  was  forever 
absent,  we  became  suddenly  oonsoious  that  some 
great  charm  was  gone. 

It  was  long  before  the  gap  in  the  social  circle 
left  by  her  departure  closed  op  again :  indeed, 
it  never  quite  did  so;  for  every  day  and  everr 
hour,  the  poor,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  mis^nideal 
needed  her  more  and  more.  Gentle,  mild,  ana 
peace-loving,  her  influence  bad  been  felt  by  us 
all,  though  we  bad  not  been  conscious  of  it;  and 
now  tbat  she  bad  left  us,  there  was  a  blank  ii| 
many  places. 

My  smndfatber  seldom  named  her ;  never,  if 
he  could  avoid  it,  and  then  as  briefly  as  possible. 
I  remember  tbat  I  wondered  at  this,  thinking 
that  be  had  forgotten  ber;  but  one  day  when  I 
had  been  playing  upon  the  lawn,  and,  tired  with 
the  beat,  went  gently  in  through  one  of  the 
drawing-room  windows,  intending  to  lie  down  oa 
the  great  sofa,  I  saw  my  sranofather  with  his 
bead  bent  down  upon  the  little  table  by  which 
his  wife  used  to  sit,  and  upon  which  still  lay  her 
knitting-case,  scent-bottle,  and  letter-basket. 
He  did  not  move,  «nd  I  thought  he  was  asleep ; 
but,  as  I  crossed  the  room  on  tiptoe  to  get  to  the 
sofa,  he  started  and  looked  up,  and  I  saw  that  bis 
eyes  were  dim  and  heavy,  and  the  eyelashes  wet 
with  tears. 

**What  are  you  doing  here,  Florence?"  he 
asked,  rather  angrily.     '*  What  do  you  want?" 

I  murmured  some  indistinct  reply. 

**  Go  to  your  nursery :  that  is  the  proper  place 
for  you.    bo." 

I  obeyed.  Thenceforward,  though  he  never 
named  bis  wife  in  my  presence,  I  knew  tbat  she 
was  not  forgotten;  and  an  idea  began  to  possess 
me,  which  seemed  never  to  occur  to  any  one 
else,  tbat  he  was  pining  away— dying  for  want 
of  his  old  companion.  They  bad  lived  together 
forty  years,  had  joyed  over  the  same  pleasures, 
sorrowed  over  the  same  griefs,  and  shared  the 
same  memories;  and  now  that  one  was  gone,  the 
survivor  had  lost  the  connecting  link  in  that  long 
chain,  which  bound  the  present  with  the  past. 
His  companion,  friend,  and  faithful  helpmate,  had 
left  his  side :  the  dear  familiar  face  which  bad 
so  long  smiled  upon  bis  entrance,  and  brightened 
at  bis  voice ;  the  graceful  figure  which  even  in 
age  was  beautiful  for  its  gentle  dignity;  the 
winning  tones  which  bad  seUlom  spoken  to  him 
save  in  afiectionate  admiration  and  approval  of 
bis  doings,  would  never  in  this  worlcf  gladden 
his  heart  again.  Others  might  smile,  and  soothe, 
and  tend :  but  none  like  her.  She  was  gone,  and 
the  world  was  desolate  for  him. 

One  hot  June  morning,  about  three  months 
after  the  funeral,  my  mother  and  I  were  sitting 
together  in  the  library,  when  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
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family  apothecary,  was  announced.  He  had 
come  to  see  a  servant  who  was  ill,  and  now  ap- 
peared  to  make  his  report.  After  the  state  of 
the  patient  had  been  duly  commented  upon,  and 
just  as  the  surgeon  was  rising  to  take  leave,  my 
mother  stopped  him,  saying : 

"My  father  looks  ill,  I  think,  Mr.  Roberts: 
have  you  observed  how  very  pale  he  is?" 

*^  Yes,  he  has  changed  sadly  since  Mrs.  Yere's 
death.    I  fear  that  he  grieves  too  much  for  her." 

'*Too  much!  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure 
you.  He  has  not  mentioned  my  poor  mother's 
name  half  a  dozen  times  since  I  came.  Indeed, 
I  have  sometimes  felt  hurt  to  see  how  completely 
he  appears  to  have  forgotten  her." 

**  Mr.  Vere  is  not  very  communicative,  Mrs. 
Sackville,  and  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  likely  to 
snake  his  sorrow  a  matter  of  conversation." 

"  Not  with  every  one ;  but  with  me,  I  can  not 
conceive  any  reason  why  be  should  not.  Besides, 
if  he  had  been  grieving,  I  must  have  discovered 
it.  You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Roberts :  his  pale  looks 
are  caused  by  this  hot  and  exhausting  weather." 

"Perhaps  so.  Will  yon  make  my  respectful 
compliments  to  him,  and  say  that  my  patient  is 
going  on  as  well  as  I  could  wish  ?" 

The  doctor  had  not  long  been  gone  when 
xny  grandfather  entered,  and  I  observed  that 
my  mother  almost  started,  as,  aroused  by  Mr. 
Roberts's  suggestions,  she  gazed  upon  her 
father^s  wan,  thin  features,  and  sunken  eyes. 
To  me  they  did  not  appear  more  striking  than 
they  had  done  for  weeks ;  but  to  her  they  wore  a 
new  and  terrible  expression,  and,  unable  to  re- 
atrain  her  feelings,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why,  Alice,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  be  asked  j 
hut  she  could  not  speak,  and  be  turned  to  me. 

"  What  is  it,  Florence  ?     ft  your  mother  ill  ?" 

"No,  grandpapa,  but — " 

"  Silence,  Florence,"  exclaimed  my  mother : 
'*  go  into  the  nursery,  go  away ;  go  this  instant," 
and  she  pushed  me  hastily  toward  the  door.  I 
do  not  know  which  of  us  was  most  astonished  at 
this  vehemence ;  for  my  mother  was  generally 
calm  in  voice  and  manner:  but  she  evidently 
feared  that  I  should  betray  to  her  father  her  sus- 
picions  of  bis  illness,  and  therefore  she  hurried 
me  away,  to  preserve  the  secret. 

What  passed  in  that  interview,  after  I  left  the 
room,  I  do  not  know,  but  after  dinner,  when  I 
was  playing  in  the  garden,  I  met  my  grand- 
father in  the  acacia  walk,  bis  wife's  favorite 
haunt,  leaning  upon  my  mother's  arm,  and  tears 
were  rolling  fast  down  her  cheeks.  Helen  was 
with  them,  and  I  observed  that  as  they  walked 
my  grandfather's  hand  rested  upon  her  head. 
my  heart  was  stung ;  and  instead  of  running  for- 
ward to  meet  them,  I  turned  away  and  ran  back 
to  the  place  I  had  left — a  great  box-tree,  one  of 
whose  lower  branches  stretched  across  the  dark, 
quiet  moat. 

The  next  day,  I  heard  io  the  nursery  that  ray 
grandfather  had  not  gone  down  to  breakfast. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  him  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair  under  the  acacias,  with  Helen  at  his 
feet,  making  daisy  balls,  and  my  mother  at  his 
side.     He  looked  very  ill,  and  I  went  up  to  him. 

Flor.  I  Flor. !  look,  you  are  treading  on  my 
flowers,"  screamed  Helen. 

"  How  awkward  you  are,  Florence !"  said  my 
mother ;  "  could  not  you  see  where  you  were 
going  ?    And  how  imtidy  yon  are  1   have  yon 


been  at  play  with  the  bushes  ?"  and  she  glanced 
at  my  ruffled  hair  and  disordered  dress. 

"  Flor.  is  always  in  a  mess,"  said  Helen ; 
"  *  wild  Irish,'  as  grandpapa  calls  her." 

My  blood  boiled,  and  I  retorted,  passionately, 
"  If  /  am  Irish,  Helen,  so  are  you.  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  my  father's  country,  if  you  are ;  and 
rd  sooner  be  wild  like  the  Irish,  than  cold-heart- 
ed like  the  English." 

"  Could-hearted  I"  aareastically  repeated  Hel- 
en, laughing.  "Ob,  grandpapa,  listen  to  the 
brogue  I" 

My  grandfather  smiled  faintly  as  the  child 
mimicked  my  words  and  accent,  looking  up  into 
his  face  the  while,  with  her  lovely  Saxon  coun- 
tenance. My  eyes  kindled ;  I  felt  them  flash 
like  fire,  and  with  a  sndden  impulse  of  fury,  I 
raised  my  hand  to  strike  Helen ;  but  an  expres- 
sion, hall-surprise,  half-disgust,  which  came  over 
my  grandfather's  features,  arrested  the  action, 
and  Dursting  into  tears  of  rage,  I  rushed  away. 

I  learneu  afterward,  that  when  I  was  gone, 
my  poor  grandfather  had  foretold  I  should  canse 
my  mother  much  uneasiness  and  sorrow :  that  I 

gromised  to  be  all  that  was  reckless,  unlovinr;, 
cry,  and  uncontrollable — a  sort  of  human  whirl, 
wind ;  and  yet,  he  added,  that  I  was  clever  and 
courageous :  that  kind  of  character  which  would 
have  been  good  in  a  man,  but  that  the  womanly 
virtues  of  affection,  gentleness,  and  forbearance 
were  foreign  to  me. 

Hew  little  they  read  my  heart,  who  said  and 
listened  to  this  1  Unloving !  my  whole  soul  was 
aching  and  pining  for  sympathy;  and  for  any 
talents  I  had,  I  would  have  given  them  all,  to  be 
loved  and  cherished  as  Helen  was.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  am  the  easiest  person  on  earth  to  be 
comprehended,  and  yet  all  my  life  long,  people 
have  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  me. 

The  following  day  my  grandfather  was  worse, 
the  next  he  was  wholly  confined  to  his  bed ;  and 
a  physician  being  summoned,  he  advised  that  my 
father  should  be  sent  for :  in  another  week  we 
all  knew  that  the  patient^s  life  was  now  to  be 
counted  by  hours. 

Sad  and  weary,  beyond  any  days  I  had  ever 
known,  were  those  which  followed  now.  The 
heat  of  the  weather  was  intense  ;  the  sky  was  a 
deep  liquid  blue,  which  seemed  infinite,  as  if  you 
could  look  through  it  into  heaven.  Nothm*;, 
except  the  grasshoppers,  appeared  to  stir,  from 
the  time  the  dew  was  burned  off  the  earth,  until 
it  rose  again  in  the  evening.  The  cattle  stood 
under  the  trees  in  the  park,  stamping  their  im. 
patient  feet  until  the  turf  was  worn  bare,  and 
whisking  their  sides  with  their  long  tails,  to  dis- 
lodge the  stinging  flies;  but  even  then  never 
ventured  out  of  the  shade  for  a  moment.  The 
windows  of  the  house  were  all  open,  while  the 
fierce  heat  was  kept  out  of  most  of  the  rooms  by 
the  green  outside  shades.  Owing  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  gluom  of  my  grand- 
father's illness,  every  one  seemed  to  have  lost 
spirits  and  energy.  Nothing  was  done  that  cotiJd 
be  avoided ;  ancf  even  in  tne  servants'  boll  the 
sottnd  of  laughter  was  hushed. 

Night  and  day  my  mother  watched  by  her 
father :  neither  kiieat  nor  fatigue  could  drive  her 
from  his  room;  she  caused  a  sofa  to  be  placed 
there,  and  dressed  in  a  cool,  white  wrapper, 
strove  to  forget  the  oppression  of  the  stihry 
weather.    Once  only  vrtiy  day  I  saw  her,  when 
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ihe  euoe  down  stairs  with  Dr.  Leslie,  to  hear 
bis  opinion  and  receive  instracttons.  I  aseU  to 
stand  in  the  hall  and  watch  for  them,  to  ask  af- 
ter my  graodfalher.  Dr.  Leslie  always  replied 
to  my  inquiry ;  for  my  mother  seemed  not  to 
hear  me,  she  was  so  overpowered  with  grief  and 
anxiety.  Her  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  her 
hair,  'which  she  usuall?  wore  in  ringlets,  was 
now  gathered  together  in  a  knot  behind,  so  that 
her  coantenance,  deprived  of  its  usual  shade, 
kx>ked  strange  and  terrible  to  me. 

My  father  soon  came,  and  the  nest  day  I 
heard  that  he  had,  by  Dr.  Leslie's  wish,  inform- 
ed my  grandfather  of  his  danger.  I  learned, 
too,  tbat  he  had  requested  permission  to  send 
for  my  unole,  bat  that  it  had  been  peremptorily 
refused. 

A  week  after  his  arrival  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  hall  by  the  old  rocking-horse,  when  I 
heard  a  i^reat  bustle  of  feet  above  me,  doors 
quickly  opened  and  shut,  bells  rang  violently, 
and  the  next  moment  I  saw  a  servant  run  quick- 
ly down  stairs,  and  heard  him  give  orders  for  a 
mao  to  ride  off  at  full  speed  for  Dr.  Leslie.  He 
was  scarcely  gone  when  Mr.  Roberts  came; 
hat,  before  I  could  speak  to  him,  my  mother  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  looking  like  an 
apparition,  and  called  to  him,  in  tones  of  agony. 
to  come  up  instantly. 

For  a  few  moments,  all  was  still  again ;  then 
there  was  a  scuffle  and  a  piercing  cry;  then 
another;  and  a  fall,  as  of  some  heavy  weight 
upon  the  floor.  Frantic  with  terror  I  rushed  up 
the  stairs.  My  grandfather's  room  was  upon 
*  the  first  landing,  the  door  was  just  thrown  open 
as  I  reached  it,  and  I  ran  in. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  my  father  were  in  the  act  of 
laising  my  mother  from  the  floor,  upon  which 
she  bad  fallen  in  a  swoon  ;  the  housekeeper  was 
standing  weeping  by  the  bed;  and,  lying  upon 
it,  propped  up  by  pillows,  was  my  grandlather. 
Be  was  dead.  I  had  never  seen  death  before ; 
hut  the  awful  change  was  too  terrible  to  be  mis- 
taken.    I  could  not  repress  a  scream. 

**  Leave  the  room,  Florence,^*  said  my  father. 
*^  Ton  will  frighten  your  mother :  go  to  your 
sister." 

But  his  commands  were  unheeded.  I  was 
terrified  nearly  out  of  my  senses.  The  darken- 
ed room :  my  mother's  lifeless  form ;  her  pallid 
features,  which  even  now  bore  the  impress  of 
horror;  and  the  dark  curtains  twined  tightly 
round  the  bedposts ;  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  an  attempt  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  which 
stained  the  counterpane  and  sheets ;  the  ghastly 
iace  of  the  corpse,  with  its  unclosed,  glaring 
eyes ;  all  made  so  frightful  a  picture  that  I  could 
not  control  my  feelings;  and  I  screamed  like 
one  distracted.  At  last,  my  father,  growing 
ingfT  at  what  he  thought  perverseness  and  dis- 
obedience, caught  me  by  the  arm,  hurried  me 
out  of  the  room  and  along  the  passage,  pushed 
me  through  an  open  door,  locked  it  and  went 
away. 

The  place  in  which  I  was  thus  oonfined  was 
a  dark,  square  sort  of  hole,  in  which  was  a  lad- 
der reaching  to  the  inner  roof  of  the  house.  It 
was  wholly  without  light,  except  what  peeped 
from  between  the  slates,  and  the  heat  was  over- 
powering. At  first  I  sat  down  upon  the  lowest 
step  of  the  ladder  silently,  but,  after  a  few  min- 
vi^  the  thought  of  what  1  had  seen  in  my 


grandfather's  room,  the  vision  of  his  awful  as- 
pect, and  the  distant  sounds  of  Hie  and  bustle, 
while  all  around  roe  was  so  still  and  tomb-like, 
began  to  take  effect  upon  me.  I  became  horri- 
bly frightened/ and  in  a  little  time  my  terror 
grew  into  frenzy,  and  I  kicked  against  the  door 
with  my  whole  Ibrce,  screaming  wiklJy.  Every 
now  and  then  I  held  my  breath,  to  listen  if  any- 
footstep  was  coming,  and  then  my  heart  beat 
violently;  bat  all  was  quiet,  and  in  a  little  time 
even  the  distant  sounds  died  away. 

From  infancy  I  have  had  an  insane  horror  of 
spiders :  the  sight  of  one  would  make  me  run 
hke  a  hare ;  and  the  touch  of  one  upon  me  would 
cause  me  to  faint.  Once,  a  friend  of  my  father's, 
who  ridiculed  this  fear,  and  I  dare  say,  thought 
it  affectation,  put  upon  my  uncovered  shoulder 
one  of  that  long-legged  tribe  which  haunt  the 
gardens  \n  the  summer-time.  I  turned  my  head 
at  its  tickling  movement,  and  the  moment  I  saw 
it,  fell  down  insensible — I  never  screamed  ;  the 
shock  at  once  overpowered  me,  and  I  lay  in  a 
swoon  for  hours. 

I  had  not  iona  been  shut  up,  when  the  thought 
of  the  spiders,  tnat  might  even  then  be  descend- 
ing upon  me  with  their  hideoos,  weaving,  grasp- 
ing legs,  occurred  te  me.  The  idea  made  me 
frantic,  and  I  redoubled  my  cries  and  blows  upon 
the  door.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  |[oing  mad ;  the 
whole  place  seemed  to  be  blazing  with  a  red 
light,  in  which  huge  spiders  swun^  and  dangled. 
I  shrieked  and  prayed  like  a  maniac,  till  at  last 
I  heard  little  feet  run  by,  then  stop,  and  a  voice 
say — "Flory,  is  it  you  ?" 

Jt  was  Helen. 

*^  Helen — Helen,  let  me  out !  I  am  dying ; 
let  me  out." 

In  a  moment  the  key  was  turned,  aihd  I  rushed 
from  mv  den.  I  suppose  my  looks  frightened 
Helen,  for  she  began  to  cry,  and  ran  down  the 
passage.  I  did  not  follow  her,  for  I  was  wrought 
to  sucui  a  pitch  of  excitement  and  terror,  that  I 
felt  as  if  nothing  but  open  air,  with  its  sense  of 
freedom,  could  restore  me. 

Away  then  I  fled,  tbrongh  the  deserted-look- 
ing house  and  gardens,  till  I  reached  my  favor- 
ite seat  upon  the  branch  of  the  old  tree  by  the 
moat.  Once  there,  I  grew  calm.  The  deep 
blue  sky  peeping  through  the  canopy  of  boughs 
and  leaves  above,  looked  so  quiet  and  full  of 
rest ;  the  dark  clear  water  so  solemn  and  un- 
ruffled, the  trees  so  motionless  and  peaceful,  that 
their  calm  seemed  to  sink  into  m^  heart. 

I  sat  gazing  into  the  moat  until  my  sight  be- 
came indistinct,  and  I  began  to  see  the  sky  at 
my  feet,  and  the  trees  in  the  air.  In  a  few  mio- 
utes  more  I  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  WAS  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
driving  from  the  hall  door  of  the  house,  and 
turned  my  head  carelessly  to  look  through  the 
trees ;  when  the  first  object  that  met  my  gaze 
made  me  spring  up  with  a  cry  of  joy.  My  cousin 
Philip  was  belore  me. 

"Oh  Phil.,  dear  Phil.,  I  am  so  glad:  when 
did  you  come  ?"  I  said,  seizing  his  hand. 

"Ten  minutes  since ;  the  carriage  is  just  gone 
round  to  the  stables.    But  what  brmgs  you  here, 
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Flor.,  with  that  pale  face,  and  those  swollen 
eyes?    What  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  Phil.,  nothing— now.  Oh!  how 
glad  I  am  that  you  are  come,"  I  continaed,  still 
holding  his  hand. 

"  lA^U,  so  am  I,  then,  if  yon  are ;  else  I  should 
wish  myself  far  enougn  away." 

"Why?  who  brought  you?  how  did  you 
come  ?" 

"  How,  Flor.  ?  In  a  carriage,  with  my  god-fa- 
ther; that^s  how,  Flor.  And  for  why,  I  wish  I 
wasn't  here — lUl  tell  you  that  some  day.  But 
oome  into  the  honsCj  t  want  to  show  you  to  Sir 
Hugh." 

"How  did  yon  know  where  to  find  me?"  I 
asked,  as  we  walked  to  the  house. 

"  I  guessed :  no  one  seemed  to  know,  and  when 
I  asked  your  father,  he  recollected  having  shut 
you  up  somewhere  a  long  time  ago.  Helen  said 
she  had  let  you  out,  and  so  I  thought  I  should 
find  you  at  the  old  place.  But  cotae  alon^  *,  Sir 
Hugh  will  think  you  donU  like  to  come,  if  yon 
are  so  long." 

"  What  IS  he  like,  Philip  ?  Is  he  cross  ?  is  he 
old?" 

"  No— yes ;  you'll  know  when  you  see  him." 

In  the  library,  seated  in  my  grandfather's 
chair,  was  Sir  Hugh  Danvers ;  my  mother  was 
sitting  beside  him,  sobbing  bitterly,  while  he  held 
her  hand,  and  tried  to  soothe  her.  Helen  stood 
on  the  other  side,  looking  frightened  and  puzzled, 
and  Sir  Hugh  himself  seemed  full  of  ^ief. 

As  I  entered,  still  holding  Philiivs  hand,  I 
beard  Sir  Hugh  say  to  ray  mother,  "  DonH  cry, 
Alice,  my  love ;  your  father  is  in  heaven ;  and 
you  have  your  husband  and  children  still." 

"  Here  19  Flory,  Sir  Hugh,"  said  Philip,  bring- 
ing me  forward.  "  You  mustn't  judge  of  her  by 
her  looks  to-day,  for  she  has  been  frightened  to 
death  almost,  and  has  not  got  over  it  yet.  She's 
not  such  a  figure  as  this  generally." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  dis- 
heveled hair,  and  Hf\ed  up  one  of  the  curls.  The 
old  gentleman  stared  at  roe  with  a  little  surprise, 
for  1  daresay  I  looked  half  wild,  but  he  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  said,  kindly : 

"  Come  here,  Flory;  you  and  I  most  be  friends, 
for  Philip  tells  me  you  are  a  good  girl.  How  like 
she  is  to  her  father,"  he  continued,  looking  stead- 
ily at  me,  as  I  held  bis  hand;  "she  has  not  a 
feature  of  the  Veres,"  and  he  sighed  deeply. 

"Oh,  Sir  Hugh,  Flory  is  the  image  of  my 
grandfather,  when  she  smiles:  smile,  Flory, 
smile,"  said  Philip,  eagerly. 

But  it  was  impossible.  To  smile  at  another's 
bidding  is  not,  at  any  time,  a  very  easy  thing ; 
but  now,  it  Mras  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  help 
crying.  My  lips  anivered,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
ob«y  Philip,  I  made  the  most  frightful  grimaces, 
till,  all  of  a  sudden,  struck  with  the  absurdity  of 
the  scene,  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter. 

Sir  Hugh  stared,  Helen  opened  her  large  blue 
eyes,  Philip  seemed  thunderstruck,  and  my  moth- 
er looking  hastily  up,  said  reproachfully : 

"  Is  this  a  time  for  laughing,  Florence  ?  I 
thought  even  yon  had  a  better  heart  than  to 
show  such  unfeeling  levity  now  1" 

My  eyes  fell,  for  I  was  ashamed  of  myself: 
even  at  the  moment  I  laughed,  I  was  ashamed 
of  the  impulse.  I  knew  that  it  was  from  no  want 
of  feeling  or  respect,  but  solely  from  nervous  ex- 
citement and  that  anfortanate  perception  of  the 


ridiculous,  which  always  beset  roe  with  its 
promptings  inopportune ;  yet  I  felt  how  heart* 
less  and  wicked  it  must  have  seemed  to  others. 
I  could  not  speak,  to  justify  myself.  I  knew  I 
was  censured  unjustly ;  that  in  this  case  every 
one  must  have  acknowledged  the  reproof  seemed 
amply  warranted  by  my  conduct;  so  I  shrunk 
away,  and  hid  myself  in  the  recess,  between  the 
bookcases. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  very  early,  before 
any  one  else  was  stirring,  though  the  sun  bad 
been  up  some  time,  and  the  air  was  already  be- 
come hot  again.  The  nursery  was  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  house  to  my  grandfather's  room, 
and  was  the  only  place  in  which  the  blinds  were 
not  closely  shut.  I  dressed  myself  as  well  as  I 
could,  moving  gently  lest  I  should  awake  Helen ; 
then  opening  the  door,  I  went  out  into  the  silent 
and  death-tenanted  house. 

I  had  resolved  to  see  my  grandfather  onco 
more,  and  I  feared  that  if  I  asked  permission  it 
would  not  be  granted ;  therefore  I  baud  risen  early, 
that  I  might  gratify  my  wish  without  incurring 
the  pain  of  a  refusal.  Just  as  I  reached  the 
landing,  into  which  his  room  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal bed-chambers  opened,  the  hall  clock  struck 
the  second  quarter  past  four :  I  started  at  tho 
sound,  and  stood  still  to  gather  courage. 

The  room-door  was  open,  and  I  could  see  that 
the  windows  were  so  too,  though  their  lattice- 
blinds  were  closed.  Little  by  little,  first  ono 
hesitating  foot,  then  another,  I  advanced  until  I 
stood  inside  the  death-chamber.  All  was  still  as 
the  grave  .*  not  even  a  fly  seemed  to  move. 
Every  thing  was  in  order;  the  chairs  were  ia 
their  places,  the  sofa  was  drawn  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  wall ;  the  dressing-case  bad  beea 
shut  up,  and  the  toilet  things  put  away.  The 
curtains  were  pushed  closely  to  the  head  of  th^ 
bed,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  air,  and  upon  tho 
mattress  lay  the  lifeless  form  covered  with  a 
sheet. 

At  this  white  object  I  looked  long  and  earn- 
estly from  a  distance ;  till,  at  last,  my  fears  were 
quieted,  and  I  went  up  close  to  it.  When  I  got 
there  I  felt  frightened ;  the  outlines  of  the  form 
beneath  had  a  ghastly  significance  that  appalled 
me,  and  I  dared  not  pull  down  the  sheet  which 
hid  the  face  I  longed  to  see.  But  whan  I  thought 
of  all  my  dear  grandfather's  kind  words  and  deeda 
— aught  that  had  seemed  unkind  was  forgotten 
— and  reflected  that  very  soon  he  would  be  shut 
from  my  sight  forever,  fresh  courage  seemed  to 
nerve  me.  and  resolutely,  but  with  trembling 
hand,  I  drew  away  the  sheet. 

Who  ever  looked  upon  the  dead  for  the  first 
time,  without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  awe, 
almost  amounting  to  horror  ?  People  may  talk 
as  they  will  of  death  resembling  sleep,  but  it  is 
not  so :  it  never  did,  and  never  will.  I  have  sinc^ 
then  seen  death  in  all  ages — the  sinless  infants 
the  blooming  girl,  and  the  worn-out,  peaceful 
old  man — but  in  none  did  it  ever  wear  the  look 
of  sleep.  And  how  should  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  curse  ? 
Was  not  death  inflicted  as  a  punishment?  And 
how  then  can  it  wear  the  features  of  a  blessing  ? 
How  can  the  judgment  denounced  upon  our  fore* 
father's  sin,  and  God's  priceless  gift  to  the  weary 
and  the  wretched,  look  alike  to  us  ?  Woe  to  us 
if  they  did.  To  hear  people  say  of  the  dead, 
"  Oh,  she  looks  so  beautiful,  iust  as  if  she  wero 
asleep" — seems  to  me  impious :  it  is  cailia^ 
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things  by  false  names,  and  speaking  lightly  of  a 
solemn  spectacle — an  awful  risitation.  Death  is 
not  terrible  to  the  soul  redeemed  by  Christ,  bat 
to  the  body  it  u  terrible ;  and  that  it  is  so,  has 
beea  attested,  in  all  ages,  by  the  dread  which 
em  the  holiest  men  haTe  felt  at  its  approach. 

Calm,  Tery  calm,  was  the  aspect  of  my  grand- 
lather's  lace :  the  last  thoaghts  of  his  mind  had 
been  peaceful,  and  his  death  had  evidently  been 
a  painless  one'.  The  eyes  were  not  quite  closed, 
bat  they  were  fearfully  sanken ;  the  oheek  bones, 
too,  were  very  prominent,  and  the  lines  of  the  face 
seemed  deeper  and  longer ;  while  the  hair  of  the 
head  aad  face  had,  during  the  last  few  days  of 
his  life,  become  as  white  as  snow.  The  stem, 
proud  look  was  gone;  and  so  placid  was  the 
conoteoance,  that  I  wondered  how  I  could  ever 
have  thought  him  austere  or  repelling. 

Some  impulse  suggested  to  my  sofl^ned  heart 
that  I  might  say  mvlong-forgotten  prayers  here, 
by  the  bed-eide  of  the  dead ;  and  1  knelt  down 
and  repeated  them,  with  more  earnestness  than 
I  had  ever  felt  before.  Then  I  rose  from  my 
knees,  and  replacing  the  sheet,  went  to  sit  at  the 
window. 

The  scent  of  the  roses  and  syringas  came  up 
OB  the  moniing  air;  the  webs  of  the  gossamer 
bnng  in  festoons  from  spray  to  spray,  glittering 
with  millioBS  of  pearly  drops;  the  dew  sparkled 
so  the  grass,  and  the  Birds  sung  merrily.  It  was 
a  time  aad  scene  full  of  peace  and  beauty,  and  I 
sat  gazing  upon  it,  heedless  of  the  passing  hours, 
until  1  heard  footsteps  in  the  house,  and  knew 
that  the  servants  were  about.  I  then  closed  the 
lattice,  gave  one  more  look  at  the  bed,  and  went 
hack  into  the  nursery. 

That  evening  I  was  lyin^  on  the  grass  mider 
a  tree  Hpon  the  lawn,  and  thinking  of  Ireland  and 
those  I  dearly  loved  there,  when  a  voice  calline 
*"  Flor.,"  made  me  spring  up,  and  I  saw  Sir  Hiijgn 
and  Philip  advancing  toward  me. 

My  fece  flashed  with  vexation;  for  I  knew 
that  my  dress  was  untidy,  and  my  hair  ruffled, 
as  I  had  been  tossing  restlessly  upon  the  grass, 
and  I  felt  miserable  at  the  idea  that  Sir  Hugh 
would  think  me  a  wild  Irish  slattern.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  were  always  to  appear  to  disadvantage 
before  him. 

^  Flor.,"  said  Philip,  ^  come  and  walk  with  us 
io  the  shrubbery;  you  seem  so  lonely." 

'^  Yes,  come,  my  dear,**  said  the  old  gentle- 
■lan.  holding  out  his  hand. 

Before  long  we  were  all  three  seated  in  my 
fevorile  spot :  Sir  Hugh  upon  the  branch  of  the 
box^tree,  and  Phil,  and  I  at  his  feet,  upon  the 
creeping  ivy  which  carpeted  the  ground.    After 
a  liule  while  I  became  very  happy :  all  my  fear 
vanished,  and  I  talked  as  frankly  to  Philip's  kind 
eld  friend,  as  I  could  have  done  to  Phil,  himself. 
He  asked  me  several  questions  about  Ireland 
sad  ray  friends  there,  inquired  about  my  lessons, 
my  riding,  and  my  occupations,  and  seemed  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  the  replies.    Meanwhile, 
Philip  remained  silent ;  he  had  accomplished  his 
great  wish  of  exhibiting  me  in  my  natural  state 
to  his  fnend,  and  baring  done  so,  resigned  mat- 
ters to  their  own  course. 

'-You  must  be  very  lonely  here  sometimes, 
rimy,  are  you  not  ?  Have  you  no  playfel- 
lows?" 

^  No;  there  is  nobody  nearer  than  Aston,  and 
tkM  is  mx  miles  off." 


"  Six  miles  I  why,  who  were  those  children  I 
saw  this  morning  at  the  gate  with  a  servant  ?" 

"  Oh  I  tbey  were  the  Thompsons.'' 

**And  who  are  they?" 

**  Their  father  is  a  tradesman  in  the  town ;  a 
grocer,  I  think.  What  impertinence  in  such  peo- 
ple to  come  here  I" 

"Ay,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  smiling;  "pray, 
did  they  come  to  offer  themselves  as  playmates 
for  you  and  Helen  ?'* 

"Oh  I  Sir  Hugh,  no  I"  I  exclaimed,  rather  in- 
dignantly, for  my  pride  was  piqued;  "you  can't 
thmk  that.  It  was  to  ask  after  the  family :  as  if 
it  could  be  any  business  of  theirs  bow  we  were] 
What  would  dear  grandpapa  have  said  to  snch 
a  thing,  I  wonder?  A  grocer's  daughters  risit- 
ittg  at  Ingerdjme  I" 

"  Well,  it  would  not  be  quite  the  thing,  cer- 
tainly, Fiory,  I  must  acknowledge ;  and  1  think, 
if  you  ever  become  Lady  Paramount  here,  there 
is  no  fear  of  your  sanctioning  such  enormities. 
Still,  it  must  be  very  dull  for  you,  to  be  so  much 
alone,  for  Helen  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a 
companion  to  you.  Who  lives  at  the  white  cot- 
tage now?" 

"  Ob,  I  forgot  the  white  cottage.  Such  nice 
people :  a  lady  called  Fortescue,  and  two  girls, 
just  as  old  as  I  am." 

"Well,  can  not  vou  make  companions  of 
them  ?  I  suppose  the  Fortescues  are  not  gro- 
cers ?" 

"  Oh,  no :  Captain  Fortescue  was  a  soldier, 
and  Mrs.  Fortescue  is  a  daughter  of  the  bishop; 
but  my  father  and  the  captain  quarreled  in  Ire- 
land, about  some  race,  and  so  we  are  not  allow- 
ed to  speak  to  Fanny  and  Mary." 

"  But  you  often  see  them,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  eveir  day ;  their  garden  comes  to 
the  edge  of  the  shmboery,  and  they  are  always 
at  work  in  it." 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  can  avoid  talking 
to  them  sometimes  ?'* 

"  My  father  told  me  not,  and  I  never  do.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  deceive  any  body ;  it  would  be 
mean." 

I  saw  a  look  of  pleasure  cross  the  old  maii% 
face  as  he  spoke ;  and  he  replied : 

"Well  said,  Flory:  there  is  some  good  in 
your  character,  you  little  Irish  peppercorn,  I 
see.  If  yon  have  the  outrageous  pride  of  the 
O^Todes  and  O'Flahertys,  you've  some  of  their 
noble  spirit,  too.  Phil,  was  right  about  you,  I 
believe.^' 

"  Ob,  Sir  Hngh,  don't  call  my  pride  ontra^ 
OQs.  Cicely  says  I've  got  the  blood  of  Brian 
Borohime  in  my  veins." 

"  Brian  Borohime  1"  repeated  the  old  gentle- 
man, laughing ;  "  are  yon  sure  it's  not  Crom« 
well  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  rebel  1  Oh.  Sir  Hugh,  how  conid  I  be 
a  true  Irish  girl,  ana  have  snch  black  blood  as 
his  in  me  ?  But  you're  laughing  at  me  :  you 
want  to  set  me  up,  like  the  great  block  eat, 
when  the  dogs  look  at  her." 

"  Well,  a  dog,  especially  if  he*s  a  pointer,  be- 
ing a  much  more  honorable  brute  than  a  tabby, 
I  suppose  I  must  not  quarrel  with  you  for  the 
comparison,  Miss  Flory;  but  I  oan't  say  yov 
have  hit  upon  one  very  flattering  to  either  of  us." 

"  Grandpapa  used  to  say,  that  nothing  in  the 
world  was  so  true  as  a  dog,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  men  were  half  as  honest."    > 
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•♦Andoatfl?" 

**  No,  no  j  they  are  nasty,  selfUh,  spiteful  things, 
like  somebody  I  know  verr  well  j"  I  was  go- 
ang  to  say  whom ;  my  unele's  name  trembled  on 
my  lips,  but  an  instinct,  rather  than  a  thought, 
arrested  it,  and  I  blundered  over  the  conclusion 
of  my  speech.  Sir  Hugh  saw  ii,  knew  at  once 
whom  1  meant,  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  ex- 
claimed  : 

"  Well,  Miss  Flory,  I  can't  sav  that  I  should 
like  to  make  acquaintance  with  your  friend ; 
such  amiable  people  are  not  in  my  way.  Now, 
let  us  go  back ;  and,  for  the  future,  just  try  if 
you  can't  allow  yourself  to  be  made  to  look  re- 
.spectable,  and  keep  so.  You  look  now  like  a 
girl  T  once  read  of  in  a  German  tale,  who  was 
punished  for  some  oflfense  against  the  wood- 
demon,  by  having  her  hair  stiflened  so  as  to 
make  it  stand  up  like  a  broom,  and  her  clothes 
rent  to  tatters.  Your  frock,  certainly,  is  whole; 
but  your  wig  is  like  a  magpie's  nest,  sticking 
out  in  all  directions  ;  and,  though  you  are  an 
Irish  maiden,  and  as  proud  of  it  as  anv  little 
bog-trotter  of  them  all,  still  you  needn't  be  wild 
Irish :  there's  nothing  in  a  bristly  head  and  torn 
frock  to  be  proud  of,  missy,  is  there  ?" 

I  hung  my  head,  for  I  was  deeply  humbled  : 
not  for  many  months  could  such  a  reproach 
have  been  justly  applied  to  me ;  for  I  had  learn- 
ed under  Miss  Nortbey  to  be  oareful  and  neat, 
and  now  my  first  relapse  into  slovenliness  was 
punished  by  the  good-natured  contempt  of  the 
only  person  who  had  addressed  me  in  England 
with  words  and  manner  of  kindly  interest.  I 
could  have  cried ;  but  my  pride  burned  up  the 
tears ;  and,  though  they  swelled  my  heart  and 
choked  my  breath,  I  kept  them  down  until  I 
was  alone.  I  was  not  sullen  nor  angry,  but 
grieved  and  mortified  ;  and  I  resolved  never 
again  to  expose  myself  to  the  humiliation  of  be- 
ing found  fault  with  by  a  man,  upon  the  subject 
of  my  dress. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Upon  the  morning  o[  the  funeral,  my  nncle 
and  his  wife  arrived,  having  been  summoned  by 
my  father,  who  met  them  m  the  hall,  and  con- 
ducted them  into  the  drawing-room,  where  my 
modier,  Sir  Hugh,  Philip,  and  I  were  sitting. 

Mrs.  William  Yere's  manner,  always  c^en- 
sive,  was  now  particularly  so :  she  treated  us 
all  with  an  air  of  condescension  that  was  quite 
ridiculous,  and  threw  her  arms  round  her  son  in 
thorough  melo-dramatic  style,  calling  him  by 
the  most  absurd  names  of  endearment.  She 
apologized  to  Sir  Hugh  for  not  having  arrived 
sooner,  and  hoped  he  had  been  made  comfort- 
able ;  talked  of  her  husband's  father  as  the 
'^  poor  dear  old  man,"  and  inquired  if  the  body 
were  in  the  west  room,  as  she  meant  to  make 
that  her  nursery.  She  then  invited  my  father 
and  mother  to  stay  for  a  few  days  longer,  ob- 
served that  I  was  taller  than  ever,  and,  m  short, 
patronized  us  all ;  evidently  in  the  belief,  that 
she  was  come  to  take  possession  of  the  place, 
as  wife  of  the  heir. 

M^  uncle  said  very  little ;  it  was  plain  that 
be  did  not  like  the  coolness  of  my  father's  man- 
ner, nor  the  ease  with  which  he  maintained  his 
position.    There  was  no  change  in  my  father's 


behavior  toward  him ;  no  deference,  no  yielding 
of  authority  ;  neither  was  there  any  assumption 
of  it,  but  a  quiet,  self-possessed  indifierenee,  as 
if  to  be  at  ingerdyne,  and  give  orders  there, 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world ;  in 
fact,  his  usual  and  proper  place.  My  uncle 
could  find  fault  with  nothing ;  for  there  was 
neither  word  nor  tone  upon  which  he  could  seize 
as  a  cause  of  quarrel. 

His  brother-in-law's  manner  was  that  of  a 
well-bred  man,  receiving,  per/bree,  a  g^uest  wbc^ 
although  bis  equal,  was  unpleasant  and  unwel- 
come to  him.  My  father's  courtesy  was  perfect; 
perhaps,  if  any  thing,  rather  too  muoh  studied : 
It  bad  a  dash  of  contempt  in  it,  also,  but  that 
was  only  apparent  to  those  who  knew  him  well; 
and  although  Major  Yere  might  feel  it,  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  define  or  resent  it. 

The  day  was  even  hotter  than  those  which  i 
had  preceded  it ;  not  a  breath  of  air  mitigated 
the  excessive  sultriness;  the  parched  and  thirsty  i 
earth,  burned-up  turf,  and  drooping  foliage,  at- 
tested the  scorching  heat,  and  we  all  felt  lan- 
guid and  oppressed.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
any  spirits  or  energy  left  but  Mrs.  William  Vere; 
to  her  the  fierce  sun  and  tropical  heat  were  de- 
lightful ;  it  was  the  temperature  of  her  country, 
the  climate  of  her  own  Spain ;  and  she  was  gay 
and  cheerful,  talking  incessantly,  as  if  we  hack 
all  met  to  celebrate  some  festivity,  instead  of  to 
consign  a  beloved  and  honored  parent  to  tho 
grave. 

AH  at  once,  however,  even  she  was  silenced, 
for  a;solemn  sound  came  booming  over  the  earth, 
clanging  through  the  trees :  it  was  the  tolling  of 
the  uineral  knell.  I  started  from  my  seat ;  the 
sound  seemed  to  strike  upon  my  heart,  and  chill 
roe  into  ice.  Philip  grasped  my  hand,  and  pulU 
ed  me  back  into  my  chair,  whispering  : 

*'  Be  still,  Flory ;  look  at  your  mother.^* 

I  did  look ;  she  sat  like  a  marble  statue,  shed- 
ding no  tear,  uttering  no  word,  but  with  her 
hands  olas)ied  upon  her  knee,  and  her  eyes  fix- 
ed. I  would  have  gone  to  her,  but  my  cousin 
held  me  back,  saying,  in  a  whisper : 

'^  She's  better  alone,  Flor." 

People  now  began  to  move  about:  stealthj 
steps  were  beard  on  the  staircase,  and  presently 
a  low  murmur  in  the  room  above,  where  lay  the 
corpse.  Then  silence,  broken  by  a  sharp,  nog* 
ing  fall,  as  if  some  implement  bad  been  drop- 
ped. A  bustle  of  feet  succeeded ;  a  door  waa 
gently  opened,  and  a  tramp  as  of  men  bearing 
a  burthen  crossed  the  landing.  A  hollow,  jar- 
ring sound  against  the  staircase-panel ;  it  was 
the  coffin  which  had  struck  against  it.  Then  % 
whisper,  and  the  bearers  turned  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  rested  the  body  upon  the  trestles. 

My  mother  gave  a  low  cry,  and  sprang  up  to 
listen.  Every  thing  was  still ;  but  m  a  minute 
w»  heard  the  harsh,  grating-sound  of  wheels 
slowly  traversing  the  gravel :  it  was  the  hearse,  - 
and  the  carriages  of  the  neighboring  gentry 
coming  up  to  form  into  procession.  The  monm- 
ers  were  assembled  in  the  libraiy,  where  th» 
usual  refreshments  were  laid  out ;  which,  hovir- 
ever  needful  they  may  be,  are  generally  par- 
taken of  as  a  penance.  Soon  all  was  quiet,  ex- 
cept the  measured  toll  of  the  funeral  knell,  suid 
the  impatient  stamp  of  the  horses  as  the  flies 
stung  them.  Presently,  the  room-docn*  was  sclt^ 
ly  opened  by  a  mute  ofiloial,  who  signed  to 
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fiuirar;  and  we  saw  that  the  hall  was  darkened 
by  the  grim,  black  vebioJe,  with  its  nodding 
pluoies,  which  oast  a  gloomy  shadow  over  the 
eniruice. 

lo  a  few  seconds  roy  father  returned,  attired 
in  the  dismal  trappings  of  a  moarner,  and  then, 
one  by  one,  the  other  gentlemen  left  the  apart- 
ment, returning  in  the  same  melancholy  oos- 
tarae.  I  could  not  shed  a  tear ;  a  painful  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  sorrow  bewildered  me.  I  had 
never  seen  a  funeral  before,  and  the  gloom, 
silence,  and  sadness  of  the  scene  terrified  me. 
All  was  now  readjr;  the  mourners  rose  from 
their  seats,  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the 
uodertaker  ;  and,  as  he  threw  open  the  door, 
we  saw  the  mutes  give  way,  and  a  train  of 
meo,  bearing  the  coffin,  come  forward.  Then 
we  heard  a  dull  shove,  and  in  another  minute 
the  plumed  hearse  drew  ofT,  and  a  mouming- 
euach  took  its  place.  At  this  sight,  my  poor 
mother's  firmness  forsook  her,  and  she  sobbed 
and  erM  pitiably.  My  father  and  Sir  Hugh 
tried  vainly  to  calm  her  agitation--sbe  clung  to 
them,  as  if,  by  preventing  them  from  going,  she 
coakJ  stop  the  funeral ;  and  it  was  only  after 
repeated  remonstrances  from  the  undertaker, 
who  represented  the  indecorum  of  detaining  the 
proeession,  that  she  would  allow  them  to  leave 
her.  At  last,  with  a  heavy  pace,  as  if  the  horses' 
iieet  were  leaded,  the  cavalcade  passed  through 
the  gates. 

Philip  was  gotke^  and  when  my  mother  sent 
me  away  from  her,  that  she  might  be  quite 
akwe,  I  was,  indeed,  miserable.  I  went  into  the 
Bursery ;  it  was  empty :  Helen  and  her  maid 
were  gone  to  Aston,  lest  the  melancholy  sight, 
for  whieb  I  had  entreated  permission  to  remain, 
ahoold  have  distressed  her  over-much.  The  old 
servants  had  congregated  together,  weeping  and 
wondering)  the  younger  ones  were  busy  at  their 
worfc,  preparing  for  the  return  of  the  funeral 
guests,  and  talking  in  an  under-tone  of  the 
changes  that  might  take  place  in  the  house. 
There  was  no  one  who  seemed  to  have  leisure 
to  talk  to  me.  The  windows  were  all  thrown 
open,  and  gave  the  house  a  staring,  flaunting 
appearance,  unsyropathizing  and  unbome-like. 

To  my  sorrowful  and  gloomy  spirits,  the  glare 
<if  the  sun,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  flowers 
were  detestable ;  they  seemed  to  mock  me.    I 
wandered  about  from  room  to  room,  sitting  down 
far  a  minute,  then  rising,  from  very  weariness 
of  my  position;   mechanically  opening  books, 
but  Dot  looking  at  them  sufficiently  to  know 
what    they  contained;    watching   the   various 
eldcksi,  and  listening  for  the  returning  carriages. 
Ac  length  I  heard  them,  and  went  immediately 
into  the  library  to  meet  Philip :  who,  with  his 
fiitber  aod  mine,  soon  followed  Sir  Hugh  into 
the  boose.    They  shook  hands  with  the  gentle- 
men who  had  returned  with  them,  and  then 
eame  to  the  library.    There  was  an  air  of  re- 
ctraint  and  anxiety  about  them  all,  and  when 
my  mother  and  Mrs.  William  Vere  joined  them 
the  leeling  seemed  to  increase.    The  major  and 
his   wi^  talked  together,  standing  by  a  great 
giobe^  which  they  twirled  round  and  round  in 
the  eagerness  of  their  conversation.    My  father 
looked  oat  of  the  window,  and  Sir  Hugh  and  my 
mother  sat  by  a  table,  occupied  with  their  own 
thoughts. 
Tltere  was  a  short  flight  of  oak-atairs  from 


the  library  into  the  dining-room,  the  door  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  open.  Toward  this,  Philip 
beckoned  me;  and,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
party,  whose  numbers  already  appeared  too 
many  for  their  own  comfort,  we  retreated  into 
the  dining-room. 

''Florence,"  asked  the  boy,  eagerly,  in  a 
whisper,  when  we  were  alone,  **  where  is  my 
grandfather's  will?" 

'^  I  don't  know :  what  do  yon  mean  ?  What 
is  a  will?" 

"Oh,  yon  little  simpleton  I  Well,  has  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  lawyer,  been  here  lately  ?" 

"  Yes,  often." 

«*  Whom  dkl  he  see  ?" 

•*  Every  body." 

*'  Florence,  you  will  put  me  in  a  passion :  did 
he  see  my  grandfather?" 

**  Yes.  If  he  saw  every  body,  he  must  have 
seen  him." 

"While  be  was  ill?" 

"Yes :  but  what  can  it  matter  to  yon,  Philip? 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  about — " 

"  Flor.  I  do  you  love  me  well  enough  to  hold 
your  tongue,  and  tell  me  the  truth?"  asked 
Philip,  abruptly. 

"  Yes ;  if  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  do  both 
together." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Flor.  Listen  to  me.  A 
will  is  a  paper  written  by  any  body  who  has 
property,  saying  who  is  to  have  it  after  be  is 
dead.    Did  my  grandfather  write  such  a  will?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Ah  I    How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  saw  him." 

"Youl  you  couldn't  be  a  witness,  surely. 
Who  was  there  besides?" 

MMr.  Spencer,  my  father  and  mother,  the 
housekeeper,  the  butler,  and  a  man  who  came 
with  Mr.  Spencer." 

"  How  came  yon  to  be  there  ?" 

"I  was  on  the  landing,  when  Mr.  Spencer 
opened  the  door  and  asked  me  to  tell  Mrs. 
Reynolds  to  come  and  bring  the  people  he  had 
spoken  to  her  about.  I  diu  as  he  loUl  me,  and 
when  she  and  the  others  went  into  the  room,  I 
went  in  with  them." 

"  And  what  was  done  then  ?" 

"  Mr.  Spencer  said,  *  I  want  yon  to  witness 
this,  and  to  see  Mr.  Vere  sign  it.'  Then  he 
said  something  to  my  grandfather,  who  was  in 
bed;  then  to  the  other  people,  and  then  my 
grandfather  wrote  something  upon  a  paper, 
which  Mr.  Spencer  gave  him,  and  afterward 
the  others  did  the  same." 

"  Who  took  the  will?  did  yon  see?" 

"  No.    I  went  away  with  Mrs.  Reynolds.*' 

"  Your  father  and  mother  were  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  the  dressing-room." 

"  Then  we've  lost  a  fortune,  and  you've  got 


one. 


As  he  said  this,  a  gig  drove  up  the  carriage* 
road,  and  as  it  passed  the  angle  of  the  lawn, 
Philip  exclaimed-— 

"  Here's  Mr.  Snencer.    Now  for  a  hnrricane." 

Philip  and  I  followed  him  into  the  library  un- 
noticed.   Major  Vere  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Spencer.  I  understand  that 
yon  have  something  to  read  to  us;  although  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  upon  what  subject,  as 
I  know  that  my  father  disposed  of  his  property 
kmg  ago." 
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"I  am  aware  of  it,  sir:  bat  daring^  his  last 
illness  be  thought  fit  to  alter  his  previous  inten- 
tions ;  aod,  by  his  directions,  I  prepared  a  docu- 
ment which  1  am  ready  to  open  in  yoar  presence 
and  read  to  yoa." 

"Alter  his  previous  intentional  My  father 
most  have  been  unduly  inilaenoed,  then.  There 
were  those  about  him — ^* 

**ir  you  allude  to  me,  Major  Vere,"  inter- 
rppted  my  father,  "or  to  your  sister,  your  in- 
sinuation is  utterly  groundless.  If  your  father 
altered  his  intentions  toward  yon,  yoa  have  the 
reason  for  it  nearer  to  yourself  than  either  my 
wife  or  myself—" 

"Do  you  mean  me?"  cried  Mrs.  William 
Vere,  in  her  shrill  voice.     "  If  you  dare—" 

"  Pray,  pray  be  silent,"  said  Sir  Huj^h,  "  and 
let  Mr.  Spencer  proceed.  "  Do  not  forget  that 
your  father  is  scarcely  yet  in  his  grave.  It  is 
surely  unseemly  to  quarrel  thus  before  his  inten- 
tions are  known." 

"One  word  only,  before  the  will  is  read,  and 
I  have  done,"  said  mv  father.  "I  know  no 
more  of  the  contents  of  that  paper  than  you  do^ 
Sir  Hugh.     My  father-in-law  repeatedly  ex- 

I  tressed  to  my  wife  and  myself,  the  extreme  dis- 
ike  of  the  conduct  and  manners  of  Mrs.  William 
Vere  (here  that  lady  gave  utterance  to  a  fierce 
ejaculation ;  she  was,  however,  ailenced  by  Sir 
Hugh),  and  his  displeasure  at  the  disrespect 
shown  to  him  by  his  son.  He  also  expressed 
his  determination  not  to  encourage,  or  assist,  in 
the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums  of  money  as 
were  lavished  by  both  upon  foreign  priests  and 
their  superstitions.  He  onqp  told  Alice  that  she 
better  deserved  the  whole  of  his  fortune  than 
disguised  Jesuits  did  a  shilling ;  but  we  did  all 
in  our  power  to  reconcile  him  to  his  son :  whether 
we  have  been  snccessful  or  not  is  about  to  be 
shown.  What  I  now  say  is  true,  upon  the  honor 
of  a  soldier.  And  if  you,  Major  Vere,  doubt  it, 
there  is  but  one  way  m  which  the  matter  can  be 
set  at  rest." 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testi- 
mony to  the  correctness  of  Captain  SackviUe's 
statement,"  said  Mr.  Spencer.  "  Mr.  Vere  spoke 
to  me  at  various  times  of  the  disinterested  affec- 
tion of  his  daughter,  and  her  hont>rable  efforts  to 
reconcile  him  to  her  brother.  And  he  told  me 
that,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  several  anonymous 
letters  which  he  had  received  since  Mrs.  Vere's 
death,  impugning  Mrs.  Sackville's  motives  in 
remaining  with  him,  and  attacking  her  character 
most  cruelly,  those  efforts  might  perhaps  have 
been  successful ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  show 
that  he  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  such  vile 
and  contemptible  expedients.  A  letter  of  this 
kind  arrived  upon  the  momin|r  appointed  for  mv 
receiving  instructions  respectmg  his  will,  and  it 
decided  him.  He  never  informed  ree  whom  he 
suspected  to  be  the  authors  of  the  scandalous 
letters ;  but  to  them  most  eertainly,  and  not  to 
any  other  influence,  is  to  be  attributed  whatever 
change  may  have  taken  phice  in  the  disposition 
of  his  property." 

A  dead  silence  now  reigned,  during  which  we 
oould  hear  the  breaking  of  the  seals  and  opening 
of  the  paper. 

The  will  was  read  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Inger- 
dyne,  with  all  it  contained,  the  land  around  it, 
and  the  stock  upon  it,  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  were  left  to  my  mother.    A  small 


property  in  Devonshire  and  a  like  sum  of  £10,000 
were  left  to  my  uncle :  with  this  difference— ray 
mother^s  legacy  was  unfettered,  being  left  to  her 
without  restriction,  while  her  brother's  was  set* 
tied  upon  him  and  his  children. 

Ah !  little  did  their  father  think,  when  he  thus 
worded  his  bequest,  that  what  he  intended  as  a 
means  of  happiness  to  his  daughter,  would  be  the 
cause  of  her  ruin ;  and  that  the  children  of  the 
woman  he  despised,  would  live  in  affluence,  de- 
rived from  his  angrily^-meaut  entail,  while  hers 
would  be  in  want. 

A  wrathful  exclamation  broke  from  my  uncle's 
lips,  when  this  part  of  the  will  was  read,  and  he 
declared  that  he  would  listen  no  longer. 

"It  is  a  forgery  I"  he  exclaimed,  vehemently  ; 
"  or,  if  the  signature  be  genuine,  it  has  been  ob- 
tained under  circumstances  which  will  enable 
me  to  set  it  aside.  My  father  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  make  a  will  at  the  time  when  that  docu- 
ment was  extorted  from  him.  Yes,  sir,  I  repeat, 
extorted,  I  do  not  believe  my  father  ever  heard 
it  read,  or  knew  what  it  was  about.  Ton  are  all 
leagued  together." 

"Major  Vere,"  said  the  lawyer,  rising,  "these 
are  grave  accusations.  If  they  are  true,  I  am 
unfit  for  your  society ;  if  not,  you  are  unfit  for 
mine.  We  can  scarcely  prolong  this  intervievy 
with  propriety  or  satisfaction :  therefore,  my  duty 
being  now  performed,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
wishing  you  good-morning." 

"As  you  will,  sir:  as  you  will.  This  haste 
to  break  up  the  meeting  is  hardly  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  perfectly  innocent  man,  such 
as  you  would  fain  have  ma  suppose  you  to  be.*' 

The  lawyer's  color  went  and  came.  Himself 
a  younger  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
families  in  the  county,  he  had  always  been  re» 
ceived  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  by  every 

one  in  H shire  ,*  and  this  gratuitous  insult  waa 

equally  unexpected  and  unpardonable.  Even  my 
haughty  and  reserved  grandfather  had  always 
treated  Mr.  Spencer  as  a  man  equally  M-ell-born 
with  himself;  and  to  meet  this  ill-bred  rudeness 
from  his  son,  was  almost  more  than  the  lawyer 
could  bear.  He  put  down  the  papers,  and  then 
took  them  up  a^ain,  as  if  indignation  contended 
with  his  better  judgment.  The  last  prevailed, 
however,  when  Sir  Hugh  interposed  with,  "Pray, 
resume  your  seat,  Mr.  Spencer ;  the  angry  words 
of  a  disappointed  man  should  not  be  heeded." 

"If  there  is  any  thing  further  to  read,  Mr. 
Spencer,  pray,  be  so  go<xi  as  to  do  so  at  once ; 
for  this  is  a  very  painful  business,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  retire,"  said  my  mother. 

"Absurd!"  retorted  Major  Vere,  "as  if  those 
who  planned,  perhaps  wrote  the  will,  had  forgot- 
ten its  contents." 

My  mother  made  no  reply ;  and  I  could  see 
that  my  father  averted  his  face,  and  set  his  teeth 
hard,  as  if  to  constrain  himself  from  speaking. 

The  lawyer  proceeded.  Some  unimportant 
legacies  were  left  to  the  old  servants,  and  rings 
to' friends:  at  last  he  read : 

"  And  I  also  direct  that  if  either  of  my  chil- 
dren dispute  this  my  will,  or  in  an^  shape  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  administration,  thea 
the  whole  and  entire  of  the  legacies,  or  other 
benefits  accruing  to  him  or  her  from  it,  shall  be 
forfeited,  and  go  to  the  unoflending  party ;  my  ob. 
Ject  in  this  being  to  prevent  any  litigation  or  qnar* 
rels  respecting  the  dispositioa  of  my  property  " 
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**  What's  dat  ?  Read  dat  again,"  cried  Mrs. 
Wtlliam  Vere,  sharply. 

"Very  cleverly  contrived,"  said  the  major, 
when  his  wife  had  been  obeyed,  *'  but  useless. 
If  |wn  of  the  will  be  a  forgery,  so  is  it  all ;  and 
that  elanse  will  no  more  prerent  my  disputing 
it,  sod  discovering  the  guilty,  than  if  no  such 
words  existed.  Really,  Mrs.  Sackville,  it  was, 
after  all,  a  very  shallow  contrivance.  I  wonder 
joo  did  Dot  hit  upon  something  not  quite  so  trans- 
paient.'' 

" Major  Vere,"  interposed  my  father,  "I  hope 
joa  will,  fdr  all  oar  sues,  endeavor  to  control 
yosTself :  such  language  is  not  to  be  borne.  Do 
not  drive  me  beyond  giy  powers  of  forbearance. 
They  are  not  great,  and  I  can  not  answer  for 
myself  ranch  longer." 

*^  Pray,  do  not  let  me  be  any  restraint  qpon 
Ton,  Captain  Sackville:  thongti  the  discipline 
bisfat  be  wholesome,  were  it  only  for  its  novel- 
tf ,^*  retorted  Major  Vere,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

** Gerald!"  cned  my  mother,  imploringly,  as 
her  hoaband  rose  furiously  from  his  chair.  But 
she  coald  not  prevent  my  father  from  exclaim- 
in^: 

^I  win  bear  it  no  longer!  For  the  sake  of 
the  good  old  man  whose  body  is  scarcely  yet 
eoid  in  his  grave,  1  have  borne  more  already 
than  I  ever  thought  to  do  from  any  human  be- 
ing :  bat  there  is  a  limit  to  endurance ;  and  I  tell 
you  frankly.  Major  Vere.  that  as,  but  for  the 
memory  of  your  dead  father,  I  would  ere  this 
have  ealied  you  to  account  for  the  calumnies 
you  have  uttered,  so  now  even  that  shield  shall 
serve  jroa  no  longer:  from  this  moment  we  stand 
as  those  iodiflerent  to  each  other,  and  I  will 
have  from  you,  for  any  future  insult,  satisfaction 
as  ample  as  I  would  demand  from  a  stranger." 

As  he  spoke,  my  uncle  rose,  toO)  and  retorted 
IB  a  harsh,  satirical  voice : 

**■  Far  be  it  from  me  to  balk  your  fancy.  Cap- 
tain Sackville.  Having  cared  so  aflectionatciy 
Jbr  my  purse,  it  is  but  natural  that  you  should 
cxtead  your  protection  to  my  person  also.  I  am 
leady  at  your  own  time." 

'*  Shame  !  shame !  younvr  men  1"  exclaimed 
Sir  Hugh,  silencing  roj^tfatner's  passionate  re- 
ply. **  How  dare  you  indulge  your  angry  pas- 
sioos  thus  in  the  house  of  the  dead  ?  William 
Tere,  in  the  name  of  him  who  is  gone,  I  com- 
mand yoor  silence.  Captain  Sackville,  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  forgave  you  much,  bear  with 
his  son,  and  be  silent." 

^  But  such  infamous  charges,  sir  I  The  ao* 
n^sation  of  having  influenced  Mr.  Vere,  to  the 
injory  of  his  son  and  for  my  own  advantage — 
how  am  I  to  endure  this  calmly?"  asked  my 
bther,  impetuously. 

**  Do  not  compel  me  to  put  a  question  where 
1  have  DO  doubt.  If  you  are  innocent,  the  pas- 
sionate words  of  an  angry  man  can  not  prove 
vou  guilty.  If  you  are  guilty,  neither  his  vio- 
lence nor  yoor  own  denial  can  prove  yon  in- 
•oecnt.'' 

"  I  can  assure — "  began  Mr.  Spencer. 

**  Sir,  you  may  be  a  very  good  lawyer— I  dare 
say  yoa  are — and  obedient  as  a  spaniel  to  your 
employers;  take  that  guinea,  therefore,  and 
cjosider  yourself  retained  by  me  to  hold  your 
tongue,"  thundered  my  uncle,  throwing  a  coin 
■pon  the  table. 

la  a  momeot  all  wis  confcisioii.    Voictfi  rose 


above  each  other,  in  a  din  of  conflicting  exclama- 
tion, so  that  nothing  could  be  distinguished;  till 
the  clear  mellow  tones  of  the  lawyer  at  last  made 
themselves  heard  above  the  clamor,  as  he  said : 

**  For  this  gross  insult,  by  far  more  degrading 
to  the  man  who  offered  it  than  to  me  who  have 
received  it,  I  believe  that  I  should  be  entitled 
to  claim  what  people  miscall  satisfaction ;  but 
from  a  madman— one  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  com- 
n/kon  decency  as  to  brawl  in  the  house  from  which 
his  father's  corpse  has  not  been  one  hour  carried 
— who  dares  to  make  charges  which  no  honest 
man  would  make,  unless  he  could  support  them 
by  indisputable  evidence — I  can  ask  nothing; 
because  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  such  a  one  to 
give  me  satisfaction.  The  man  who  degrades 
himself  below  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  is  no 
longer  one ;  and  I  tell  you,  Major  Vere,  that  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  calling  out  your  groom 
as  you."        » 

** Insuflerable  insolence!"  cried  the  major. 
"  Call  me  out !  Tou  must  be  mad  to  dream  of 
such  a  thing.  Tou  have  strangely  forgotten  oar 
relative  positions." 

**  One  is  very  apt  to  do  so  in  all  cases  of  luna- 
cy, when  the  patient  has  been  tolerably  quiet," 
retorted  Mr.  Spencer,  coolly. 

*^  Scoundrel !"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  furiously, 
"you  have  been  well  paid  for  this;  but  I'll — " 
and  my  nncle  snatched  a  riding  whip  from  behind 
him,  and  shook  it  at  Mr.  Spencer. 

**Do  not  oblige  me  to  think  you  a  coward, 
Major  Vere,"  said  the  lawyer,  contemptuously. 
"  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  not  be  provoked  into 
giving  or  taking  what  is  called  satisfaction  from 
you ;  'therefore,  this  h  mere  braggart  insolence." 

At  this  critical  moment  there  was  a  loud  rap 
at  the  library  door,  and  a  servant  entered  with 
a  message  to  my  father  from  Mr.  Coroberton, 
of  Aston,  who  had  called  to  ask  permission  to 
keep  Helen  for  a  few  days  longer. 

How  thankful  I  felt :  1  had  never  before  been 
so  grateful  for  an  interruption. 

"Ask  Mr.  Comberton  to  come  here,"  said  my 
mother,  quickly  *,  catching  eagerly  at  the  means 
of  breaking  up  this  terrible  meeting.  "Mr. 
Comberton  is  an  old  friend  j  his  presence  is  op- 
portune." 

"Come  with  me,  Flory;  come  away,"  said 
Philip,  as  the  welcome  visitor  entered ;  "  I  am 
hot  and  savage  :  come  along,"  and  he  dragged 
rather  than  led  me  into  the  shrubberv,  idong 
which  he  walked  at  a  furious  pace,  kicking  the 
pebbles  before  him  as  he  went.  At  last  he  be- 
came sufficiently  calm  to  speak. 

"What  a  horrible  thing  it  is,  Flor.,  to  be 
ashamed  of  one's  father  and  mother !  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  going  mad :  I  believe  I  could  kill  any 
thing  that  came  in  my  way,"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
took  off  his  cap  and  threw  it  violently  on  the 
ffround.  "  I  am  so  hot,  my  blood  boils  all  over 
me.  People  don't  kD^w  what  thev  say  whea 
they  talk  of  their  blood  boiling.  I've  said  so 
hundreds  of  times,  but  I  never  felt  it  till  now. 
It's  rushing  up  into  my  head  like  fire.  Flor.,  do 
I  look  mad  ?'^ 

He  pushed  me  a  few  steps  back,  and  stood 
before  me.  His  face  was  flushed  scarlet  to  the 
.very  roots  of  his  hair;  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
flashed,  looking  as  larae  again  as  usual.  His 
tall,  lithe  figure  trembled ;  not  from  weakness, 
but  from  excess  of  emotion,  and  the  veins  stood 
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OQt  upon  his  brow  and  throat  like  blae  cords.  I 
had  never  seen  any  body  who  was  mad,  but  cer- 
tainly every  idea  I  oould  have  formed  of  mad- 
ness was  realized  in  Philip. 

*'  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  I  should  die, 
Flor.,^*  he  said,  throwing  himself  from  mo  with 
a  kind  of  jerk.  **  I  shall  do  something  dreadful 
one  of  these  days,  I  know  I  shall :  I've  too  much 
Spanish  blood  in  me  to  be  quiet ;  and  since  one 
can't  get  rid  of  one's  father  and  mother,  I  shall 
be  driven  to  try  if  I  can't  get  rid  of  myself.  I 
woaldn*^  care  if  they  had  tempers  and  passions 
like  the  very  Furies ;  but  this  plotting,  sneering, 
calculating,  cunning  life  is  more  than  I  can  bear 
— more  than  I  will  bear.  Flor.,  if  I  were  a  man 
I  know  what  Vd  do — I'd  change  my  name,  marry 
you,  and  go  to  America :  better  to  live  in  the 
woods,  like  a  savage,  than  dread  the  sound  of 
one's  name  here.'* 

I  had  not  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  marry, 
ing  me  meant:  whether  it  was  any  thing  that  I 
could  avoid,  or  a  horrible  misfortune  which  might 
fall  upon  roe  unawares;  so  1  did  not  reply  to 
Philip's  doubtful  intentions  in  my  behalf,  but 
puzzled  along  in  silence  by  his  side.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  talk,  or  even  to 
reply,  since  my  companion  answered  his  own 
questions,  and  never  waited  a  moment  for  the 
opinions  for  which  he  asked  me. 

*'  Well,  there's  one  good  thing  in  this  will,  at 
any  rate,"  said  he:  **nowmy  father  has  lost 
lugerdyne,  he  won  t  be  so  well  off  as  he  ex- 
pected, and  will  be  glad  to  let  roe  stay  with  Sir 
Hugh.  I  wish  he'd  let  me  take  my  godfather's 
name :  such  things  are  done,  you  know.  Bet- 
ter be  any  thing  than  a  Vere  now,  since  we've 
fallen  so  low  that  an  attorney  dares  call  my 
father  fool  and  coward.  Flor.,  if  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred,  I  shall  never  forget  this  da^." 

That  evening,  after  a  short  interview  with  Sir 
Hugh,  Major  and  Mrs.  Vere  left  Ingerdyne. 
Every  one  breathed  more  freely  when  their  car- 
riage wheels  could  be  heard  no  longer,  and  we 
felt,  by  I  ho  peacefolness  of  the  house,  that  ihey 
were  fairly  gone. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

For  two  months  after  this,  Sir  Hugh  and  Philip 
remained  with  us  at  Ingerdyne :  during  which 
time  I  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and  used' to  accompany  him  in  his  rides 
every  morning.  At  home  he  made  roe  read  to 
bim  for  two  hours  daily,  and  thus  I  acquired  that 
clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  and  just  emphasis, 
which  proved  of  much  value  to  me  afterward. 
He  it  was  who  first  reconciled  me  to  my  voice 
and  accent,  both  of  which  I  had*  been  so  accos- 
tomed  to  hear  derided ;  for  he  used  to  say  that 
to  no  one  in  the  house  did  he  listen  with  half  the 
pleasure  that  he  did  to  me,  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son why  he  took  so  much  pains  to  make  roe- 
articulate  distinctly,  and  pronounce  properly. 
Years  after,  when  be  was  dead,  and  all  things  were 
changed,  I  found  the  benefit  of  this  training,  and 
to  this  day  the  only  acooronlishment  of  which  I 
am  proud  is  this  one,  which  I  owe  to  Sir  Hugh. 

Now  that  we  lived  together,  Philip  and  I  could. 
not  agree  at  all.  Our  pride,  in  which  we  were 
■o  much  alike,  was  always  in  each  other's  way. 
Poeu  love  to  expatiate  oo  the  bappiness  reeuft- 


ing  from  the  union  of  kindred  minds;  hot  ffre 
tempers  and  dispositions  which  agree  best  to« 
gethor,  are  certainly  not  those  which  are  ino»t 
similar.  Philip  patronized  rne,  ns  boys  always 
do  girls  I  and  I  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  It.  He  found  out  how  I  hated  to  be 
quizzed  for  my  brogue,  and  whenever  I  was  in 
a  pet,  he  used  to  delight  in  ^^ soothering^^  me,  as 
he  called  it ;  speaking  the  itiost  outrageous  and 
absurd  imitation  of  Irish  he  could  think  of.  No 
one  battled  for  me  against  others  so  enerj^eti* 
cally  as  be  did;  no  one  delighted  so  much  in 
hearing  my  praise  from  Sir  Hugh  ;  hot  he  seem- 
ed to  fancy  that  gave  him  a  right  over  roe—* 
made  me,  in  a  certain  sort,  his  own ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  was  at  liberty  to  teaze  me  as  he 
liked.  He  looked  upon  me  as  a  kind  of  human 
cockchafer,  to  be  tormented  at  his  pleasure. 

Of  course,  I  rebelled  against  all  this  wanton 
tyranny;  and  many  ridiculous  things  did  I  say 
and  do  in  consequence.  Purely  to  annoy  bira,  I 
would  often,  even  in  spite  of  my  own  convictions, 
take  the  part  of  others  against'him.  Not  in  their 
presence,  though,  only  when  we  were  alone,  and 
then  in  the  coolest  language  and  manner  I  could 
freeze  myself  into :  for,  child  as  I  was,  I  had  di9-> 
covered  the  great  secret,  that  nothing  enra|2es 
an  angry  man  so  much,  as  to  be  treated  with 
cool  iodilference. 

Another  cause  of  ouarrel  was  Philip's  ert^r^ 
ance,  .  He  wanted  to  be  adored,  and  I  lelt  no  in* 
clination  to  worship  him.  One  day,  after  we  had 
been  out  with  Sir  Hugh,  and  had  ridden  a  raco 
on  the  moors  near  Aston,  which  Philip  had  won, 
he  came  to  me  as  I  sat  on  the  dear  old  box-tree, 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  asked — 

**  Flor.,  how  came  you  to  let  me  beat  you  to» 
day?  Sancho  (so  was  m^  horse  called)  could 
have  passed  me,  I  think,  if  you  would  have  let 
him." 

"  No,  he  couldn't,'*  I  answered.  "  I  tried  hard 
to  pass  you,  for  I  had  no  fancy  to  be  beaten  by 
you,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Ah,  Flor.  1  that's  what  I  complain  of :  if 
you  loved  me  half  as  much  as  I  love  yon,  yoa 
would  like  me  to  bo  first  always." 

''Well  then,  I  don't,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  I, 
carelessly. 

"  You  ought,  then,  Flor. :  it's  shaniefu]  that 
you  do  not;  it's  ungrateful,  and  that's  whait  I 
tho<ightyou  prided  yourself  upon  never  beinir.** 

^^ Ungratelul,  indeed!  What  have  I  to ^  bo 
grateful  to  you  for,  Philip?  I'm  sure  I  don*t 
know." 

Now  this  was  a  fib ;  for  I  did  know  very  well ; 
and  I  should  have  been  ready  enough  to  give  him 
my  gratitude  to  an^  reasonable  amount,  but  I 
did  not  choose  that  it  should  be  claimed  and  ex* 
acted  as  a  debt.  Girls  are  certainly  little  vro- 
roen;  and  when  roy  cousin  looked  at  mc  with  a 
face  of  angry  astonishment,  I  broke  out  into  a 
saucy  laugh,  precisely  as  a  young  lady  of  eight- 
een might  have  done. 

*'  You  torment  me  to  death,  Florence !  I  won't 
bear  it." 

**  Don't  then :  go  away,"  and  I  laughed  again. 
*'  I  can  spare  you." 

"  You  ungrateful  little  thing ;  I'm  a  fool  to 
care  about  you.  You've  no  more  heart  than  this 
tree. 
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"  Pretty  well,  if  I've  half  as  much,  Phil.,"   I 
retorted,  w  a  tone  of  banter. 
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"Ah,  Irish ! "  he  said  with  a  mockiog  sneer, 
**  Toa  think  that  is  wit.  But  I  donH  care ;  yoa 
iktU  lore  me.  There's  nobody  else  fit  for  you 
to  love ;  if  there  were,  I'd  shoot  him  :  so  leave 
od'talkiflf;  nonsense,  and  be  a  good  little  thing/' 

'*  I  shall  love  whom  I  please,  and  hate  whom 
I  please,''  said  I,  haughtily:  "and  I  like  Fred. 
Combertoo  a  thoosand  tiroes  better  than  I  ever 
ksved  yoa ;  he*s  so  quiet  and  well  behaved." 

Now  be  it  known  that  (his  Fred.  Comherton 
vas  a  perfect  horror  of  mine ;  he  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  white  face,  long  light  eyelashes,  and 
loir  like  drab  fringe,  had  a  voice  like  that  of  an 
iflvalid  peacock,  Md  a  figure  about  as  graceful 
Bs  a  crane's.  1  detested  him ;  but  I  could  have 
got  up  ao  extempore  affection  for  Caliban  just 
then,  for  the  pleasure  of  mortifying  Philip's  im- 
ptM'taace. 

**  Yon  do,  do  you,  Miss  Florence  ?  I'll  thrash 
tbe  little  grasshopper  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  if 
be  dares  to  come  here,  that's  all ;  so  he  had  bet- 
ter look  out,  I  can  tell  you,"  retorted  Philip, 
sogrily,  as  he  rushed  away.; 

Thew  Mcrimmagu  (pardon,  English  reader, 
thts  expressive  Irish  term,  for  its  significance) 
oceorrioic,  aa  they  did,  every  day  in  some  shape 
or  other,  formed  the  chief  inoidents  of  ray  life 
while  Sir  Hugh  and  Philip  remained  with  us. 
Before  winter  set  in,  however,  they  went  away. 
My  father  accompanied  them  as  far  as  London, 
where  he  staid  until  after  Christmas. 

My  existence  now  became  a  very  tranquil 
isd  monotonous  one.  I  learned  my  lessons  by 
hearty  and  repeated  them  to  the  prim  governess 
(not  dear  Miss  Northey)  who  presided  over  us, 
three  hours  daily ;  and  who  looked,  poor  thing  1 
ts  if  she  had  just  come  out  of  a  mummy  pit.  I 
rode  Sancho  as  long  as  I  liked,  and  I  never 
toQcbed  a  needle  if  I  cdbld  by  any  possibility 
tvotd  it.  Twice  a  week  we  haid  a  dancing  mis- 
tress, and  erery  Monday  a  drawing  and  French 
HMmter.  The  two  first  accomplishments  I  de- 
lighted in,  the  last  I  never  achieved.  I  could  not 
le&TQ  languages.  Oh!  the  weary  hours  poor 
Moastear  de  L'Orme  wasted  in  trying  to  teach 
me  how  to  conjugate  etre,  and  how  to  plaee  t|iose 
horrid  Kttle  articles;  mysteries  which  I  never 
oouJd  comprehend. 

I  missed  my  dear  kind  friend  Miss  Northey 
more  than  ever.  How  different  were  my  les- 
Sfoos  to  me  now !  Do  as  I  would,  take  ail  tbe 
eare  I  could,  still  I  was  never  praised ;  nor  scold- 
ed,  except  with  a  kind  of  querulous  growl. 
yihs  Sowerby  seemed  to  have  outlived  emotion 
o(  every  ktad ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  her  smile, 
and  Tm  sure  that  I  never  saw  her  weep.  She 
did  not  even  frown  as  other  people  do,  but  she 
CDQtracted  her  whole  face,  giving  one  the  idea 
of  a  person  who  had  swallowed  a  glass  of  vine- 
gar and  wished  to  conceal  tbe  fact.  Oh  I  she 
vas  a  wearisome  woman  that  Miss  Alicia  Sow- 
erby. 

One  dreary  part  of  my  education  was  to  learn 
nusic  from  her,  and  as  this  was  another  acoom- 
pw'^bnient  which  I  had  no  wish  to  acquire — 1 
QKan  as  to  tbe  Uaming  it :  for  beyond  all  other 
things,  except  riding,  1  loved  to'listen  to  it;  the 
U^k  of  studying  it  with  her  was  horrible.  De- 
testing bad  music,  I  «ould  not  bear  to  hear  my 
07n  jaof^le  ;  and  no  wonder  that  her  mechanical 
'-one,  two,  three,  and  four;  one,  two-o-o,  three, 
^  four,"  irritated  me,  ao  as  to  deprive  me  of 


the  power  of  comprehension,  and  \e(i  me,  after 
many  years'  enforced  labor,  a  most  wretched  per- 
former. One  thing,  however,  this  experience 
lau^bt  me,  never  to  persecnte  a  child  into  fol- 
lowing any  pursuit  for  which  it  has  a  real  inca- 
pacity or  rooted  aversion. 

During  our  first  winter  at  Ingerdyne  I  bad  a 
severe  billions  fever,  and  for  some  weeks  my  life 
was  despaired  of.  Then  shone  ont  the  beauty 
of  a  mother's  love ;  whenever  I  opened  m«  eyes,  ^  * 
at  whatever  time,  mine  was  by  ray  bedside.  V 
When  1  was  at  the  worst,  and  before  the  deliri- 
um came  on,  she  was  there;  and  afterward 
when  it  was  gone  and  I  became  rational  again, 
knowing  those  about  me,  there  she  was  strTl ;  I 
never  remember  opening  my  eyes  and  finding 
her  away.  A  kind  of  dreamy  idea  that  she  must 
be  very  tired  and  want  rest  used  to  come  across 
ray  mind;  but  I  was  too  weak  to  shape  my 
thoughts  into  words,  and  so,  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  I  was  in  danger,  my  mother  kept 
watch  by  my  bed.  Her  voice,  so  sweet  and 
clear,  ringing*  like  musical  bells,  answered  every 
want ;  and  her  soft,  cool,  white  bands,  adminis- 
tered my  food  and  medicine.  The  room  was 
kept  so  quiet,  the  windows  so  pleasantly  shaded, 
the  fire  so  noiselessly  replenished,  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  wish  for,  or  to  deprecate. 

When  I  was  getting  better,  I  used  to  lie  still 
in  my  bed,  too  weak  to  talk,  watching  the  quiet 
movements  of  my  mother.  There  was  never 
any  bustle  or  confusion ;  every  thing  that  was 
likely  to  be  wanted  was  placed  upon  one  tray, 
every  thing  that  had  been  used  upon  another. 
There  was  no  collecting  of  jingling  glasses  and 
clattering  spoons,  no  rattling  of  basins  and  vials, 
for  all  were  softly  placed  upon  a  thick-covered 
tray,  and  noiselessly  removed  at  stated  times,  by 
a  servant,  whose  business  it  waste  replace  them. 
My  sleep  was  never  disturbed  bv  any  intrusion, 
nor  was  the  door  ever  even  tried  at  such  tiroes, 
for  it  was  my  mother's  custom  always  to  pass 
a  long  white  feather  through  the  key.hole,  which 
intimated  to  those  without  that  no  visitors  could 
be  admitted ;  and  when  I  awoke  she  rang  the 
bell  three  tiroes,  to  announce  to  all  persons  whom 
it  might  concern,  that  the  restriction  was  re- 
moved, and  that  those  who  had  business  might 
enter.  Certainly  my  mother  was  the  tenderest 
and  best  of  nurses ;  I  have  never  seen  her  equaL 
either  for  patience,  gentleness,  or  endurance  of 
fatigue. 

For  roe,  this  illness  was  a  most  blessed  event ; 
it  changed  all  my  feelings  toward  this  dear  pa- 
rent, and  led  upon  my  heart  through  life  a  holy 
and  beautiful  memory  of  her  kindness,  a  store  of 
gratitude,  which  never  failed.  Now,  too,  came 
upon  me  an  insatiable  thirst  for  reading ;  which 
has  never  since  left  me  entirely.  Any  books  I 
could  get  at,  however  strange  or  stupid,  all  were 
eagerly  devoured ;  but  I  especially  loved  fairy 
tales;  no  one  can  ever  know  how  truly  I  be- 
lieved in  them.  Titania  and  Oberon  were  to  me 
quite  as  real  as  grim  King  Rufus,  or  that  crab- 
bed Queen  Bess;  and  a  thonsand  times  more 
agreeable.  All  my  early  lore,  Old  Cicely's  tales, 
and  every  legend  I  had  ever  heard,  returned  upon ' 
my  memory  as  I  read,  and  I  often  wished  (oh, 
how  earnestly !)  that  those  fairy  patrons,  whose 
good-will  I  had  been  told  was  secured  for  me  at 
my  birth,  by  the  gift  of  the  green  ribbon,  would 
teach  me  the  mysterious  words  by  which  I  might 
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tsXL  them  to  me,  and  become  sensible  of  their 
presence. 

From  the  moat  side,  and  spreading  far  across, 
grew  maltitudes  of  beautiful  water-lilies,  and  to 
w  fancy  there  was  not  one  hut  was  the  home 
ofsome  bright  and  lovely  fay  \  some  tiny  Undine. 
Often  as  the  wind  swept  the  waters,  and  made 
the  flowers'  rock  and  tremble,  and  hide  their 
heads  beneath  the  stream,  I  have  fancied  that 
the  graceful  children  of  the  floods,  the  sweet 
water-spirits,  were  at  play ;  and  that  the  splash- 
ing sound  and  rush  of  the  little  waves  wire  the 
echoes  of  their  laughter.  Even  now  that  I  am 
world-worn,  I  never  stand  beside  the  deep  qniet 
waters  ot  a  lake  or  river  but  my  old  thoughts 
come  back,  and  I  catch  myself  wondering,  as  in 
those  childish  days,  what  the  fairies  are  doing. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  this,  nor  would  I  check 
these  fancies  if  I  could ;  bcKsause  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  on  this  account  one  atom  less  sensible 
of  the  realities  of  life,  and  the  duty  of  prompt 
and  energetic  action.  The  green  nook  in  my 
memory  where  these  fancies  nestle,  is  one  I  love 
to  peep  into ;  although  it  may  be  folly,  it  is  an 
innocent  one  at  least,  and  until  I  flnd  that  it 
makes  me  less  useful  and  practical  than  I  ought 
to  be.  I  shall  cherish  and  indulge  it. 

When  I  became  well  enough  to  walk,  spring 
had  burst  forth  in  all  its  fresh  young  beamy. 
How  lovely  did  the  earth  look  to  me  then! 
Merely  to  live  seemed  a  privilege  j  the  very 
j^wer  to  breathe,  and  use  one's  senses  was  a 
joy — ^all  the  sweet  scents,  and  sights,  and  sounds 
which  come  with  the  *'gay  young  spring''  de- 
lighted me  as  they  never  had  beiore:  the  old 
hawthorns  powdered  with  blossoms,  the  labur- 
nums with  their  drooping  tresses  of  gold,  the 
snowy  globes  of  the  Guelder-rose  and  the  deli- 
cate oloom  of  the  lilac,  making  the  fresh  air  re- 
dolent with  fragrance,  filled  me  with  ecstasy. 
Spring  has  ever  since  been  a  joyous  season  to 
me:  who  can  be  sad  in  spring 7 

From  this  time  until  I  was  fourteen,  very 
little,  if  any,  change  took  place  in  our  way  of 
living.  My  father  was  almost  always  absent 
from  home,  and  when  he  returned,  talked  of 
Doncaster,  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Tat- 
tersall's,  as  if  his  whole  interest  in  existence 
was  centred  in  them.  When  he  came  to  Inger- 
dvne  he  generally  brought  with  him  men  whose 
ideas  and  pursuits  were  like  his  own ;  and  du- 
ring the  hunting  and  shooting  seasons,  the  house 
was  full  of  sportsmen,  and  the  stables  of  their 
grooms  and  horses. 

My  mother  never  appeared  to  enter  into  her 
husband's  pleasures  or  pursuits.  Nothing  that 
he  did  seemed  to  interest  her;  though  X  often 
wished  it  otherwise  j  for  then,  perhaps,  the  evil 
which  ere  long  befell  us  might  have  been  avert- 
ed. It  must  M  vexatious  and  injurious  to  a  man 
to  see  his  wife  indifierent  to  him  and  his  doings ; 
«nd  no  one  that  I  ever  knew  accomplished  Uiis 
so  thoroQghly  as  my  mother.  It  was  unmistak- 
able ;  the  most  careless  husband  could  not  de- 
ceive himself  in  the  matter :  there  was  no  af- 
fectation, no  sermtng ;  but  tnere  was  the  thing 
itself.  How  she  blinded  herself  to  the  enormous 
expenses  into  which  my  father  was  now  running, 
I  can  not  tell  \  or  how  she  reconciled  it  to  her- 
self not  to  interfere,  for  her  own  and  oar  sakes, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  certainly  things  went  on  in 
%  most  reckless  manner. 


When  I  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  as 
Helen  and  I  were  studying  our  lessons  one  sum- 
mer morning,  reclining,  meantime,  very  luzu* 
rioualy  upon  the  grass  under  the  trees,  we  were 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  a  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
reeking  horses,  which  was  dashing  up  to  the 
house.  Before  it  had  well  stopped,  my  father, 
opening  the  door  himself,  jumped  out  and  ran 
into  the  hall,  followed  by  two  gentlemen.  He 
was  not  expected,  and  we  were  full  of  wonder, 
conjecturing  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  his  visit. 
At  length  our  surmises  were  interrupted  by 
meeting  the  party  in  the  shrubbery,  as  we  were 
returning  to  the  bouse.  I  was  very  tall ;  as  tall 
then,  indeed,  as  I  ever  afterward  became,  and  the 
strangers,  taking  me,  I  suppose,  for  a  much  older 
person  than  I  was,  lifted  their  hats. 

"These  are  my  children,"  said  my  father, 
holding  out  his  hands  to  us.  "  Well,  girls,  how 
are  you  both  ?  Mandesley,  you  must  get  up  a 
friendship  with  Florence,  she  will  make  a  capi* 
tal  aid-de-oamp." 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  happy,"  said  the  gentle- 
man he  addressed.  **  If  Miss  Sackville  wul  con- 
descend to  work  for  me,  I  shall  consider  myself 
a  conqueror  from  the  hour  she  promises  me  her 
assistance." 

I  opened  my  eyes  with  amazement,  for  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  particularly  literal  mood  that 
morning,  and  looked  upon  compliments  as  mon. 
strous  absurdities.  I  had  been  puzzling  over  a 
French  exercise,  and  was  as  dull  as  the  lesson ; 
and  when  in  these  moods  I  was  particularly  dis- 
agreeable. 

*^  Don't  stare  so,  Floryl"  said  my  father, 
laughing  ]  "  Mr.  Maudesley  is  not  going  to  eat 
you,  or  propose  an  elopement;  he  only  wants 
you  to  ride  about  the  country  here  with  him,  as 
you  used  to  do  with  me  in  Ualway. 

"  What  for,  papa  ?"  asked  Helen. 

'*  An  election,  my  dear ;  a  contested  election. 
This  wise  and  aged  man  wishes  to  make  laws, 
to  protect  young  and  innocent  people  like  yon 
and  me." 

Helen  laughed  as  she  looked  at  the  venerable 
candidate.  Mr.  Maudesley  was  about  thirty, 
witli  the  beauty  of  an  Adonis,  the  manners  of  a 
prince,  and  the  heart  of  a  roiU;  which  last,  pror- 
identialiy,  looked  out  of  his  eyes  in  sach  an  iin< 
mistakable  way,  that  none  but  those  blindest 
beetles  of  any — people  who  won't  see— could  be 
deceived  by  him. 

"Well,  lady  fairl"  said  he,  smiling,  "and 
what  has  your  scrutiny  discovered  ?  Am  I  toe 
old  and  infirm  to  be  presented  to  the  free  and 
independent  electors  ?^ 

Helen  laughed  again,  and  tossed  her  goldei 
hair  back  from  her  meny  face. 

"  You  won't  vote  against  me,  I  see ;  I  shal 
put  down  Miss  Helen  Saekville  for  a  plumper 
But  you,  Miss  Sackville,"  and  he  tnrned  to  me 
"  look  very  doubtful.  Surely  you  won't  go  orei 
to  the  enemy.  That  slight,  youthfol  fox-hontei 
of  eighteen  stone  oan't  iiave  made  a  cooqaea* 
already,  and  stolen  jour  vote  from  me." 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  ridi 
cule  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke ;  but  m]r  quick  eai 
instantly  detected  it,  and  I  replied,  with  a  child 
ish  pettisbness  for  which  I  was  angry  at  myaeli 
even  as  I  spoke, 

"  Girls  have  no  votes,  sir,  and  you  know  tha! 
very  well :  you  are  only  laughing  at  as," 
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A  hfod  famgh  bont  from  the  whole  party  at 
B  absoni  speech* 
''Why,  Fk>ry,''  said  my  father,  "I  did  not 
Ibink  yoa  were  such  a  baby  as  to  show  airs  and 
gnces.  If  you^re  sense  enough  to  see  when 
Tott're  qniased.  you  should  have  wit  enough  to 
keep  the  knowledge  to  yourself." 

**  Never  mind  me,  Miss  Sackville,"  exclaimed 
Ur.  Maodesley,  good-humoredlv,  seeing  the 
itate  of  aaaoyance  I  was  in,  ana  that,  in  spite 
of  ay  dignity,  1  was  ready  to  cry ;  **  when  yon 
ksow  me  better,  you  wiU  find  that  I  am  not 
trorth  being  angry  with.  My  joke  at  the  slim 
brewer  was  only  a  chance  shot ;  I  really  bad  no 
idea  yoa  were  interested  in  his  weljare :  so, 
eooe,  snd  let  us  make  peace,  and  perhaps,  as 
ws  walk,  you  will '  wMiue^  me  with  the  tactics 
of  the  coQDty.'* 

This  unlucky  speech  affronted  me  ten  times 
mon :  it  was  not  only  treating  me  like  a  bab^, 
bot  mookiog  my  Irish.  Howl  abominated  this 
veU-Iookiog  candidate ! 

"  Come  with  as,  FloiTi  ^nd  tell  me  all  that 
bts  bappeoed  since  I  left  you^  how  oden  every 
body  has  called,  and  how  every  body  has  be* 
ksTcd,"  said  my  father,  stopping  me  m  the  re- 
treat I  had  commenced.  *^  First  and  foremost, 
did  you  know  we  were  to  have  an  election  ?" 
'^  No,  papa." 

''That's  well;  then  we  have  taken  the  field 
firrt,  and  that^s  some  hundreds  of  votes  in  our 
iavor!    Has  Mr.  Comberton  been  here  lately?" 
"Yes,  last  week." 
"  Alone  ?     Did  he  call  to  see  me  ?" 
*'Tes:  and  when  he  found  you  were  not  at 
home,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  message  to  send 
to  you,  Jbr  bo  was  going  to  write." 
''What  day  was  that?" 
''Saturday,  I  think — ^yes,  it  was  Saturday." 
"No  post  to  London:  to-day's  Monday,  and 
ve  left  town  before  the  letters  were  delivered. 
That  accounts  for  my  not  having  heard  from 
hiffl.    That's  lucky." 

"Who  is  this  yoa  are  speaking  o(^  and  what 
Bitten  his  letter?" 

"It*9  Fred.  Comberton,  our  adversary,  as  I 
helieve;  and  of  coarse  he  wrote  to  secure  my 
interest.  If  I  had  received  his  letter,  it  would 
Itave  been  difficult  to  avoid  committing  myself 
vithoot  betraying  our  intentions  prematurely; 
now  we  have  the  whole  day  before  us." 

''Yes,  and  we  must  make  the  most  of  it;  it's 
torn  only  ten  o'clock  \  so  we  might  do  eight  hours 
good  work  before  dinner." 

la  the  energy  of  his  voice,  and  activity  of  his 
determination,  Mr.  Maudesley  lost  the  tone 
vfaicfa  had  so  annoyed  me :  I  ielt  pleased,  and, 
I  tappose,  looked  so,  for  he  laughed,  and  said, 

"Oh,  we  shall  be  friends  yet,  I  see,  Miss 
Sackvillc." 

"Never  fear;  tell  her  you  are  but  jnst  come 
from  Ireland,  and  she^li  forgive  any  thing  to  a 
HHy.  Fiory  is  an  out-and-out  patriot,"  said 
my  (ather. 

My  mother  now  joined  us,  for  this  news  was 
■timng,  and  we  walked  up  and  down  the  shrub- 
hery,  £bating  upon  the  steps  immediately  neces- 
Hry,  in  order  to  commence  the  contest. 

'*Or  all  the  men  in  the  county,"  said  my 
&ther,  "  Comberton  is  the  most  dangerous  op- 
ponent, in  case  of  a  popular  man  starting  on  the 
Liberal  imercft:  for  his  family  ia  about  the  old- 1 
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est  in  the  shire,  and  his  interest  is  immense. 
Still,  if  Sir  James  Ingram  and  Mr.  Laslett  are 
the  only  men  brought  forward  on  the  other  side. 
Comberton  and  you  are  pretty  safe  to  carry  all 
before  you.  But  my  fear  is  that  Lord  Redfem 
will  propose  his  son,  who  is  one  of  the  county 
pets  I  and  then  our  chance  would  be  bad,  for  we 
should  have  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground." 

"  So  much  tbel)etter :  nothing  like  doing  bat- 
tle for  one's  rights,  is  there,  Miss  Sackville.  A 
fair  field  and  a  bold  fight,  is  a  maxim  of  war  as 
old  as  Queen  Boadicea." 

As  he  spoke  we  turned  a  comer  in  the  shrub- 
berp,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  veiy  man  of 
whom  we  had  been  just  speaking; 

"Dt'o^/"  exclaimed  my  father,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  Mr.  Maudesley;  *' here's  the  very  man 
himself.  Now  to  take  the  bull  by  the  boms ;" 
and  he  walked  quickly  forward  to  meet  his  vis- 
itor, saying,  gayly,  **  The  top  o'  the  mornin'  to 
ycj  Mr.  Comberton!  An'  what  philanderin' 
bnngs  yer  honor  this  way  so  arty?  Sure  it's 
too  late  for  the  May-fly,  seein'  now  that  it's 
July." 

"I  hope  not,  Sackville,  for  yoa  are  a  fish  I 
am  most  anxious  to  catch." 

"  Well  and  that's  strange  now,  for  I'd  jnst 
made  up  my  mind  to  hook  you." 

'*For  a  good  dinner  after  the  races?  I'll 
come,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life." 

^*No;  I  shall  expect  you  to  flrlre  its  a  din- 
ner first,  on  the  occasion — ^but  I  lorgot  to  intro- 
duce you.  Mr.  Comberton,  this  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Mandesley,  of  whom  all  the  world  has  heard. 
He  stands  modestly  before  you  to  solicit  the 
honor  of  yonr  vote  and  interest  for  the  county 
of  H— .  Our  cards  are  not  out  yet,  seeing 
that  we  only  left  town  this  morning;  hut,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  those  are  the  words  of 
his  petition." 

Mr.  Comberton  bowed. 

**Then  I  have  the  honor  of  saluting  my  rival; 
for  I  am  here  upon  the  same  errand. 

**  Canvassing !  for  whom  ?" 

"  Myself,  f  have  received  a  reqaisition  from 
about  a  thousand  electors  to  offer  myself  for  the 
sufl'rages  of  the  county ;  I  have  consented,  and 
am  now  upon  my  canvass." 

" The  writ  is  not  down  yet?" 

**No;  but  it  will  be  next  week;  and,  as  I 
hear  George  Redfem  intends  to  take  the  field, 
I  want  to  see  if  I  have  a  reasonable  chance,  be- 
fore I  stand  a  contest.  You,  of  coarse,  sir," 
tnming  to  Mr.  Maudesley,  "are  upon  the  Tory 


side  ?' 


"  Most  detidedlf." 
"I'm  sorry  for  it,  1 


because  I  do  not  like  to  op^ 


beaten  off*.    If  I  am  proposed  on  the  bastings, 
shall  poll  while  a  vote  remains  to  be  invent" 


given. 

"  Fairly  said.  Well,  each  of  ns  now  knows 
his  opponent,  and  that's  something  gained.  We 
shall  not  be  tilting  in  the  dark.  1^  intend  to 
stick  by  your  post ;  so  do  /.  I  never  was  beaten 
in  any  thing  I  heartily  tried  for  yet,  except— no 
matter  what ;  and  I  promise  the  free  ana  inde- 
pendent electors  of  this  right  royal  shire,  I  won't 
begin  to  show  the  white  leather  now,"  said  Mr. 
Maudesley,  gayly. 

"How  luJortanate  that  yoa  should  both  havtt 
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decided  upon  representing^  the  xerj  same  place  !^' 
said  my  mother,  with  a  laugh. 

*'  Not  at  all  j  it  will  add  to  the  excitement : 
nothing  like  beating  an  intimate  friend.  We 
shall  speak  and  look  daggers  at  each  other  for 
the  next  week  or  two ;  out  till  then  we  may 
venture  to  be  civil,  I  think :  eh,  Comberton  ? 
So  come  in  and  take  some  breakfast,  or  lunch- 
eon, whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  and  let  as 
each  drink  success  to  our  own  cause  in  a  bottle 
of  claret,"  observed  my  father. 

Ob,  what  an  exciting,  bustling  time  succeeded 
this  conversation — canvassing,  meetings,  com- 
mittees, dinners,  occupied  every  day.  Not  an 
hour  was  lost,  nor  a  chance  overlooked.  And, 
stranger  though  he  was  in  the  county,  Mr. 
Maudesley^s  fascinating  manner  and  well-known 
Dame  speedily  made  him  a  favorite.  But  the 
Redfern  interest  was  immense,  and  many  who 
would  not  vote  for  the  Whig,  yet,  from  love  to  his 
family,  or  some  old  tie  of  friendship,  remained 
neutral ;  while  many  undecided  men,  who  would 
at  the  last  moment  have  cone  with  us  rather 
than  with  Sir  James  or  Mr.  Laslett,  now  de- 
clared for  George  Redfern :  and  many  milk-and- 
water  Tories  also,  who  disliked  Mr.  Comberton, 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Maodesley^  and  hated  the 
Radicals,  were  easily  won  over  for  the  moderate 
and  popular  Whig  candidate.  The  votes  were 
terribly  divided. 

H is  a  Tory  county,  and  if  Mr.  Redfern 

had  not  started,  both  the  Tories  would  certainly 
have  been  returned ;  but  now,  the  interest  being 
split  into  three  parts,  the  Liberals  were  creeping 
,in:  one  of  their  men  might  wriggle  into  the 
vacant  seat,  owing  to  the  dissensions  among  us; 
for  the  Whigs  hela  hard  and  fast  by  each  other, 
and  we  were  dividing  our  interest  among  three. 
It  was  really  an  anxioas  time ;  and,  to  add  to 
our  perplexity,  one  fine  morning,  an  address  to 
the  electors  was  posted  every  where,  announc- 
ing that  Mr.  Laslett  had  retired,  and  calling 
upon  his  friends  to  support  the  baronet. 

Every  day,  and  all  aa^  long,  Mr.  Maudesley 
was  ridmg  and  speechifying :  It  was  really  won- 
derful how  he  got  over  so  much  ground  and  so 
many  voters  in  the  time.  In  the  morning  he 
would  be  canvassing  at  A.,  and  two  hours  after, 
he  would  be  tying  blue  and  red  sashes  round 
the  thick  waists  ofFarmer  B.'s  children  twenty 
miles  ofl*.  Yet  after  all  this  fatigue  he  seemed 
as  fresh  and  full  of  spirits  at  dinner,  when  it  was 
his  business  to  fascinate  landlords  and  heiresses, 
as  if  ho  had  only  walked  from  the  library  to  his 
dressing-room.  This  indomitable  energy  was 
one  great  secret  of  his  popularity.  Men  like  to 
see  another  *' alive,"  as  their  phrase  is;  they 
think,  and  very  justly  too,  that  drones  and  idlers 
are  mostly  noodles,  while  vigorous  action  gen- 
erally denotes  resolution  of  purpose. 

Another  thing  greatly  in  his  favor  was,  that 
he  was  a  bachelor.  Let  nobody  be  offended  at 
this  truth.  Half  the  men  who  get  on  in  profes- 
sions or  trades,  who  succeed  in  diplomacy  or  in 
parliament,  owe  their  success  to  the  very  fact 
of  being  without  a  wife.  While  a  man  is  single, 
every  father,  mother,  and  daughter  has  an  inter- 
est in  his  prosperity ;  for  how  do  they  know  but, 
some  day  or  other,  they  may  share  it;  his  sins 
are  "  errors,"  for  it  wouldn^t  do  to  abuse  your 
own  possible  son  in-law ;  but  only  let  the  fas- 
cinating creature  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  and 


»  him  then,^  for  his  popularity  is  gone, 
body's)  voice  is  against  him,  for  he  has 


woe  to 
Every 

committed  a  two-fold  ofifense :  he  has  not  only 
cheated  an  indefinite  number  of  eligible  yonn^ 
ladies  out  of  a  settlement  for  life,  oat  he  has 
cast  a  slur  upon  them  all,  by  preferring  before 
them  one  whom  they  of  coarse  consider  a  most 
unworthy  rival.  If  a  man  wishes  to  get  on  ia 
the  world,  and  can't  marry  an  heiress,  let  him 
by  all  means  remain  single. 

And  this  Mr.  Maudesley,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  well  knew ;  therefore  he  eschewed  mat- 
rioftony  as  oarefally  as  he  would  have  avoided  a 
rattlesnake.  His  rather  was  only  son  of  a  gouty 
peer,  who  had  attained  the  respectable  age  of 
eighty-seven ;  and,  as  the  honorable  George 
himself  inherited  the  family  constitution,  and 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  there  was  scarcely  any 
thing  worth  naming  between  the  candidate  for 
H and  the  Barony. 

Few  people,  except  the  Jews  and  lawyers, 
knew  how  profusely  the  heir  had  distributed />os£ 
obitSj  and,  by  consequence,  how  small  would  be 
the  income  to  which  he  would  succeed  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Fanshawe.  And  only  those  in  the 
secret  guessed  that  it  was  rather  to  escape  the 
zealous  attentions  of  Messrs.  Levi  (who  would 
have  been  delighted  to  provide  for  his  safety  in 
their  secluded  establishment  in  Cursitor-street), 
than  to  obtain  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
that  Tom  Maudesley,  as  he  was  familiarly  call- 
ed, canvassed  the  electors  of  H .  And  there* 

fore  it  was,  that-^all  these  secrets  being  veell 
kept,  and  the  one  delightful  fact  of  his  bachelor- 
hood fully  established — all  the  marriageable 
young  ladies  and  anxious  mammas  of  our  inno- 
cent shire,  listened  to  the  flatteries  and  heroics 
to  the  Tory  candidate  with  such  hopefal  and  flut- 
tering hearts. 
^  Why  will  girls  look  to  marriage  as  the  chief 
aim  and  end  of  their  existence,  and  regarding' 
every  man  as  a  possible  husband,  make  them- 
selves contemptible,  and  despised  accordingly  ? 
And  why  will  managing  mothers  scheme  an<l 
manosavre,  and  lie  awake  at  nights  planning' 
matches  for  their  daughters;  as  if  to  marry  them 
well  was  their  first  dotv,  and  to  throw  off  the 
care  of  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  first  vic- 
tim who  can  be  ensnared,  their  main  object  in 
life  ?  Surely  this  is  a  grand  mistake.  A  mothrr 
never  can  shake  off  her  child,  and  the  more  the 
cares  of  the  daughter  are  increased,  the  heavier 
become  those  of  her  parent ;  no  one  havinsr  yet, 
I  believe,  started  the  insane  theory,  that  marria^o 
is  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  life :  indoeil,  the  mother 
who  marries  her  daughter  to  get  rid  of  her  trou- 
bles, is  much  in  the  condition  of  the  man  vcbo 
gave  a  promissory  note  for  a  debt,  and  then  rub- 
bed his  hands,  with  a  smile  of  congratulation, 
saying,  "  Well,  thank  God,  that's  paid.'* 

Ah!  if  girls  would  but  be  convinced  that  mar- 
riage is  a  state  which  may  produce  happiness  to 
them;  a  responsibility  with  which  God  may  soe 
fit  to  try  them  :  a  very  doubtful  good  indeed^ 
and  a  very  certain  addition  to  their  cares  and 
responsibility,  instead  of  merely  the  means  of 
acquiring  an  establishment,  unlimited  credit  a.t 
their  milliner's,  and  a  license  to  be  independent : 
we  might  hope  to  see  brighter  characters  ami 
holier  homes  than  we  can  ever  expect  to  do 
while  the  present  system  exists.  But  until  wo« 
men  learn  to  look  upon  marriage  in  the  humble 
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xefif^oQS  light  io  which  God  intended  them  to 
rcs&rd  it,  tbev  will  never  take  the  honorable 
p\tct  which  He  designed  them  to  fill,  nor  be  fit- 
ted to  play  the  noble  part  allotted  to  them  by 
Cjrist's  religion. 

Certaialy  the  demoiselles  of  H— ^—  had  not 
levaed  this  necessary  lesson ;  for  if  ever  a  man 
▼as  smiled  at,  dressed,  at,  talked  at,  and  sighed 
tt,  Mr.  Maodesley  was  the  individual.  And  he 
Riatiaged  admtratily:  every  body  thought  her- 
self ra«  adored,  while  he  never  said  one  word,  or 
looked  one  i^lanoe,  upon  which  the  most  desper- 
ate papa  ceuld  find  a  right  to  reqnest  him  to 
eiplaui  this  intentions.  Without  doubt,  Tom 
Maiulesley  thoroughly  deserved  my  father's  usual 
paae^yric— he  certainly  was  in  all  things  a  most 
perlec'tly  accompJisbed  man  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

At  last  the  writ  came  down,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple of  H shire  were  at  liberty  to  choose  a  new 

member  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  Lower 
Ho^se.  Every  body  had  worked  as  hard  as  those 
31-pftid  victims  in  our  own  times — railway  direc- 
tors—and yet  every  body  cried  out  now,  "we 
must  lose  no  time,"  *'wo  must  not  let  the 
^*s  grow  ander  our  feet,"  and  sundry  other 
similar  resolves,  implying  undeserved  self-re- 
prijach  for  past  idleness.  The  poll  was  fixed  for 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  ensuing  week, 
aofi  the  candidates  were  to  be  proposed  on  the 
31ocday. 

Oa  Sunday  we  all  walked  to  church,  doing 
tbe  amiable  with  all  our  roi^ht ;  Mr.  Maudesley 
m\ma  and  bowing  until  his  neck  ached.  The 
huie  urchins  along  the  road  and  church-yard. 
vho  made  us  the  most  primitive  courtesies  ana 
Inws  must  have  thought  the  world  was  suddenly 
gone  benevolently  mad ;  such  presents  of  new  sil- 
ver sixpencc-s,  such  sweet  names,  bland  smiles, 
kA  caresses  were  showered  upon  them.  We 
(iylo't  know,  of  course,  who  they  were :  they 
oiight  be  scions  of  independent  Tory  freeholders, 
or  th«y  mi^ht  be  promising  young  Radicals ; 
Imt  it  would  not  have  done  to  risk  offending  a 
TOter  or  even  a  voter's  cat  j  so  we  smiled  and 
auided  away  most  condescendingly. 

Jast  under  our  pew  at  church,  was  a  bench, 
GpfiQ  which  sat  all  the  old  poor-house  women 
of  ihe  parish.  No  one  belonging  to  Ingerdyne 
batl  ever,  as  far  as  I  knew,  taken  the  least  notice 
cf  these  poor  old  souls  before ;  but  now  they  be- 
earne  suddenly  invested  with  a  deep  and  intense 
iaiere»t  to  as  all.  The  Whigs  had  said  that  we, 
'He  Tories,  were  all  proud,  aristocratic,  and  il- 
liberal ;  careless  of  the  poor,  and  reckless  of  their 
feelings :  ii  was  a  vile  calumny,  and  now  an 
o?,jorianity  was  about  to  offer  itself  by  which 
y>^  falsehood  would  be  proved. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  one  of  the  old  wo- 
lapQ— just  as  if  it  had  happened  on  purpose — 
>  fainted  during  the  service ;  in  a  moment  Mr. 
iMaadcslcy  glided  out  of  our  pew,  lifted  the  old 
Mr  up  quite  tenderly,  and  mistaking  the  way  to 
the  ve*try,  which  was  close  at  hand  (the  Whigs 
*uiJ  that  he  did  it  designedly),  carried  her  down 
t^e  aisle,  to  the  open  door ;  through  which  he 
pft^sed  into  the  porch,  and  placing  her  upon  the 
^^t  dispatchea  a  wondering  urchin  for  some 
^^tcr,  mnd  then  commenced  fanning  her  with 


her  bonnet,  which  he  had  gently  removed  to  give 
her  air. 

In  a  few  seconds  half  the  congregation  (all  the 
young  ladies  in  particular)  had  left  their  pews 
to  assist  Mr.  Maudesley,  and  fuss  about  an  old 
woman  of  whom  thejr  had  hitherto  known,  and 
even  now  cared,  nothing.  The  interesting  suf- 
ferer soon  revived,  and  Mr.  Maudesley  supported 
her  carefully  up  the  aisle,  and  with  tne  respect- 
ful tenderness  of  a  son  handed  her  into  onr  well* 
cushioned  pew,  where  my  mother  relinquished 
her  own  corner  for  the  old  dame's  comfort. 

The  whole  thing  struck  me  as  so  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laoghin^ ;  while  tbe  hero  of  the  day  sat  or  stood 
demurely  repeating  the  responses,  or  attendingr 
to  the  clergyman,  as  if  he  had  no  thoughts  or 
interest  beyond  the  sacred  duty  he  had  come 
there  to  perform.  Meanwhile,  our  supporters 
and  well-wishers  were  in  a  fever  of  delight: 
their  smiles  and  glances  to  eacji  other  were  elo . 
quence  itself.  ^ 

It  would  be  a  curious  fact  if  one  could  ascer- 
tain how  often  during  that  service,  the  people 
looked  at  Mr.  Maudesley,  instead  of  at  the  rev- 
erend Dr.  York.  The  young  ladies  gazed  at  the 
handsome  candidate  through  their  ringlets,  with 
something  of  the  adoration  we  can  fancy  Kath- 
leen felt  for  the  nnfeeling  saint  who  threw  her 
into  the  lake.  He  might  have  married  whoever 
he  liked  that  day ;  even  the  haughty  Ethel  Red- 
fern,  sister  to  our  antagonist,  who  had  hitherto 
looked  BO  scornfully  indifferent,  crimsoned  con- 
sciously as  I  caught  her  eye  glancing  furtively 
for  about  the  twentieth  time  at  her  brothers  fas- 
cinating rival.  Very  differently,  however,  looked 
our  mede  opponents;  they  winked  to  each  other, 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  ourled  their  lips,  and 
in  every  quiet  wa^  possible,  demonstrated  their 
belief  that  the  entire  thing  was  humbug.  How- 
ever, as  we  were  quite  ten  fb  one  there,  we  could 
well  afford  to  pity  them,  and  retorted  with  tri« 
umphant  and  contemptuous  smiles.  i 

When  service  was  over,  Mr.  Maudesley,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  church-yard  would  be  thronged, 
however  long  he  delayed  his  departure,  begged 
my  mother  to  remain  in  the  pew  until  nearlv 
every  one  had  left  tbe  church.  She  consented^ 
and  when  he  thought  that  he  could  efiect  an  exit  in 
the  most  modest-booking  manner,  feigning  a  be- 
lief that  every  one  one  must  have  departed,  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  empty  church,  support- 
ing old  Betty  Haines  on  one  side,  while  my 
mother  held  her  other  arm ;  my  father  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  following  a  few  steps  behind. 
When  we  reached  the  porch,  we  found,  as  the 
shrewd  politician  had  expected,  most  of  the  con- 
gregation standing  about  in  groups.  'He  affect- 
ed to  look  vexed,  as  if  this  was  a  publicity  he 
had  wished  to  avoid ;  hut,  calling  up  a  smile,  he 
said  something  encouraging  to  Betty,  and  with 
the  most  gracious  bows,  won  his  way  to  the  lit- 
tle gate,  where,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  his 
carriage  was  standing.  With  the  utmost  gen- 
tleness he  lifted  old  Betty  into  it,  pressed  some- 
thing into  her  hand,  closed  the  door — having  first 
entreated  farmer  Jones  (of  whose  vote  he  was 
doubtful)  to  permit  his  kind  and  charming  daugh- 
ter Mary  to  accompany  the  old  woman  home— 
and  then,  giving  some  very  impressive  orders  to 
his  servant,  drew  back  to  allow  the  chariot  to 
pass. 
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"  Pray  forgive  me,"  said  he,  taming  to  my 
mother  with  a  smile,  and  load  enough  for  all  the 
people  round  to  hear ;  "  bat  that  poor  oreatore 
IS  so  like  my  old  narse,  that  I  forgot  every  thing 
else  in  my  anxiety  for  her.  I^m  afraia  she^ 
Tery  weak :  those  workhouses  most  be  looked 
after."  And  with  a  bow  of  well-feigned  embar- 
rassment  to  the  people,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the 
church-yard. 

"  Ay,  sir,  so  I  says,"  ezolaimed  farmer  Jones, 
who  had  been  captivated  by  the  compliment  paid 
to  his  daughter's  discretion  and  beauty.  *'  So  I 
says — them  poor  creturs  be  starved,  while  we 
pays  rates  eno*  for  'em  to  live  like  gentlefolks 
a'most  It's  onbearable,  aod  wanta  looking 
arter." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Jones :  bot  we 
want  old,  practical  men,  yoa  know,  to  tackle 
things  like  this — men  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  among  the  poor,  and  know  where  the  shoe 
pinches." 

"Why,  aj,  sir;  oar  new  work'us  master  be 
too  much  of  a  buck.  I  all'ays  said  so  from  the 
fust — thinks  a  sight  too  much  of  hisself :  we 
wants  older  heads  a  deal  than  he.'* 

"  The  fault's  in  the  overseers,  I  suspect,  Mr. 
Jones }  vou  ought  to  be  one  yourself,  and  then 
you  could  keep  this  young  spark  in  order.  We 
could  do  very  well  with  young  workhouse  mas- 
ters, if  we  had  old  heads  to  overlook  them,  eh  ?" 

(( P'raps  we  might,  sir,  p'raps  we  might ;  I'm 
not  altogether  sartain :  but  they've  no  Rking  for 
me  in  the  parish.  The  Tories  want  to  have  it 
all  to  tbeirselves,  and  I  ain't  a  man  as  chooses 
to  say  black's  white,  'cos  the  squire  does.  I'm 
a  free-bom  Englishman,  and  likes  to  have  my 
rights." 

I  **  Of  coarse,  it  is  an  Englishman's  privilege ; 
and  when  any  man,  be  he  squire  or  workhouse 
master,  attempts  to  deprive  his  countrymen  of  it. 
then  I  say  that  man  has  no  rijght  to  power,  ana 
I  for  one  would  cast  him  off.'*^ 

■*  Well,  now,  that's  hearty.  Hanged  if  ever 
I  heerd  a  Tory  talk  like  that  afore  I  You're  a 
good  sorted  'un,  I  think,"  said  the  farmer,  vehe- 
mently, **  an'  speaks  like  a  man  should.  I  likes 
to  bear  a  gentleman  talk  reasonable,  and  feel 
fi>r  the  poor  work'us  creturs ;  so  if  you'll  ride 
over  to-night  with  the  captin  to  my  farm,  my 
sons  'U  be  there,  and  p'raps  yon  may  kill  two 
birds  with  the  same  stone,  as  the  saving  is. 
They've  got  votes,  both  on  'em,  and  f  should 
like  'em  to  hear  von  talk:  yon  does  it  right 
down  well.  I  ain  t  bound  to  no  man,  no  more 
ain't  they :  we  pays  oar  rent,  and  gies  our  votes 
where  we  chooses." 

"You  mav  be  sore  I'll  bring  him,  Jones," 
•aid  my  father,  laughing.  "  A  glass  of  your 
ale,  and  three  plumpers  is  worth  a  ride.  But 
what  '11  Mr.  Marchant  say  ?  I  hear  he  boasu 
that  you  and  your  lads  daren't  vole  against  bis 
will :  don't  let  as  get  you  into  a  scrape,  you 
know." 

"He  says  so,  do  he?  well,  I'll  show  him 
whether  I  dare  or  no.  I'm  an  Englishman,  and 
111  have  my  rights;  so  now,  sir,  if  I'm  in  the 
same  mind  to-night  as  I  am  now,  I'U  promUe 
you  my  vote,  and  my  boys'  too:  they  dara't 
disobey  me.  no  more  than  they  dare  fly.  The 
captin  jokea  when  he  said  three  plumpers,  but 
may  be  I'll  make  his  words  true ;  and  you'll  see 
ae  and  my  two  boys  up  at  Yeadly  booth  o' 


Thursday  morning,  please  God  we're  allTV. 
I'll  show  him  whether  I  dare  or  no.  Good- 
morning,  gentlemen,  good-morning ;  we  alFaya 
dines  at  oce  o'clock  on  Sundays,  «id  ny  misaia 
don't  like  to  be  kept  waiting.'^ 

"  Bless  that  old  Betty  and  her  faiatiag  fit," 
cried  the  hooefnl  candidate  as  the  farmer  walked 
off;  "  who'd  ever  have  thought  that  innocent  old 
rebel  would  have  taken  to  the  sugar-candy  so 
naturally  1"  / 

"  But  his  landlord  ?"  asked  ny  mother. 

"Oh,  he  dare  not  quarrel  with  him,"  said  my 
father.  '*  Jones  holcu  a  long  lease  of  his  farmsi 
and  is  a  useful  fellow  at  times  when  the  ezcke* 
quer's  low." 

"  Heaven  bless  these  Whigs  I  and  send  them 
a  long  life  and  a  merry  one :  they're  as  jealous 
of  their  rights  as  any  bashaw  with  three  tails ; 
and  one  can  make  them  believe  greea's  blue, 
if  one  only  goes  about  it  properly.'" 

Although  nobody  had  been  specially  invited, 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  limeheon  table  that 
day  at  Ingerdyne  was  sarronnded  with  guests, 
both  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  the 
other  end  of  the  county.  The  stables  and  court- 
yard were  full  of  horses  and  carriages ;  while 
all  the  boys  who  could  be  pressed  into  the  serv. 
ice,  walked  the  saddle-horses  up  and  down  onder 
the  shade  of  the  old  trees. 

"Capital  idea  that  of  yours,  Maodesley,  in 
church  this  morning;  does  you  infinite  credit," 
said  a  gentleman  to  him,  nodding  across  a  glaaa 
of  champagne. 

"  What,  that  old  lady's  fainting  fit  ?  'Pon  my 
honor,  I'd  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  carry 
her  out :  and  really,  if  her  weight  is  any  criterioa 
of  the  quantity  ana  quality  of  food  she  sets  at  the 
workhus',  you  ought  all  to  be  indiotecTander  the 
cruelty  to  animals  bill :  she  weighs  hardly  a« 
much  as  a  dozen  well-fed  sparrows." 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  find  that  oat  before. 
It  would  have  been  a  capital  subject  to  expatiate 
upon  with  all  the  old  women  round  the  coanty : 
it  would  have  got  yoa  no  end  of  votes,"  cried 
somebody. 

"  Let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  g^t, 
and  'turn  you  thanks  for  all,"  quoted  my  father. 
"  But  now  to  business.  I  want  yoa,  Maudesley, 
to  come  with  General  Vaughton  and  me  into  the 
library  and  look  at  the  county  map.  I  have 
been  parceling  it  out  into  districts  for  canvass- 
ing," and  rising  as  he  spoke,  he  led  the  way 
from  the  room,  and  the  party  separated. 

In  the  evening  we  all  rode  to  farmer  Jones's. 
Just  before  we  reached  his  house,  we  met  his 
landlord,  who  was  riding  at  a  very  sulky  pace, 
and  looked  as  black  as  a  thunder-storm.  He 
was  a  retired  linen-draper,  who  had  in  some  way 
or  other  got  together  a  large  property,  and 
waffed  perpetual  warfare  against  all  the  sentry 
of  the  nei}{hborbood,  in  revenge  for  their  decliD- 
ing  his  acquaintance.  He  warned  ofl*  the  hunt ; 
prosecuted  the  sportsmen  who  by  mistake  cross-, 
ed  a  corner  of  his  laud  in  pursuit  of  their  game  ^ 
boaght  up  the  foxes  at  a  minous  price,  and  shot 
them  directly  afterward;  winked  at,  if  be  did 
not  encourage,  poaching ;  and,  in  short,  annoyed 
every  body  in  every  way.  He  would  have  done 
any  thing  on  earth,  except  become  papist,  to 
secure  tne  vbitin^  acquaintance  of  the  couaty 
families;  but  having  signally  failed  in  all  hia 
attempts  to  accomplish  thiS|  he  tuned  sava^ei^ 
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keame  «a  iikrm>radicsd— something  like  what 
«e  e«ll  a  Chaitast  nowadays — and  was  a  thorn 
is  ev«cj  bodj's  side.  He  bad  two  sons,  both  of 
vkom  wvre  now  being  educated  at  Oxford. 
Their  expenses  there  were  said  to  be  excessive  j 
tfld  it  was  whispered  about,  that  more  than 
once,  Mr.  Marchant  bad  been  glad  to  receive 
a  qoarter*s  rent  or  two  in  advance,  from  Jones 
and  other  well-to-do  tenants  apon  his  farms. 
Such  was  the  man  who  now  rode  up  to  my 
&ther. 

**Good-eveniDg,  captain;  I  was  inst  coming 
to  see  joo.  I  hear  you've  wheedled  my  tenant 
Jones  into  promising  ^our  friend  his  vote :  he's 

lost  told  me  so ;  ana  if  he  does,  by ,  out  of 

his  Ikria  he  goes,  neck  and  heels  t  I've  told  him 
so.  What  the  devil  do  we  want  with  strangers 
here — no  offense  to  Mr.  Maudesley — when  we've 
rot  men  of  oar  own  county  coming  forward  ? 
Vrt  pledged  myself  aud  mv  mterest  to  Sir  James 
logram,  and  I  don't  take  it  gentlemanly  of  you, 
captain,  to  come  on  my  land  m  this  way  seducing 
ny  tenants." 

"*  As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Marchant,  I  am  on 
the  public  road,  and  I  certainly  was  not  aware 
thst  there  was  any  thin^  ungentlemanly  in  can- 
Ttssiog  your  tenants.  However,  I  must  bow  to 
Toor  bener  knowledge  of  such  things,  and  as  we 
are  rather  htte,  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you 
good-eveoing." 

With  low  bows  to  him  from  each  of  the  party, 
our  horses  were  put  into  a  canter,  and  we  left 
the  ruffled  draper  to  his  meditations. 

When  we  reached  Four  Oaks,  a  most  ridicn- 
loas  scene  met  our  eyes.  At  the  farm-house 
door,  stood  Jones's  horse  saddled  and  bridled, 
vitfa  the  farmer  trying  to  mount  him,  notwith- 
sttading  the  efforts  of  bis  wife,  who  clung  to  bis 
trm  heseeching  and  scolding  alternately.  At 
the  horse's  head  was  one  of  his  sons,  who  came 
from  a  neighboring  parish;  while  the  pretty 
daaghter,  who  had  been  selected  bv  Mr.  Man* 
ile»iey  for  Betty's  companion  in  the  morning, 
tood  at  the  door  of  the  house  with  several  of 
the  young  farmers,  who  with  their  wives  or  sis- 
ters, had  come  from  the  places  round :  and  most 
of  vhom  we  knew  to  be  inclined  to,  if  not  actual 
supporters  of,  the  other  side. 

As  we  entered  the  yard,  we  heard  Mrs.  Jones 
»y,  "  Now,  dont'ee  go,  John !  dont'ee  go  to 
make  a  fool  of  yerself  in  yer  old  age.  what's 
tbb  fine  dandified  Lunnuner  to  us,  tluit  we  should 
rile  the  squire  for  him  ?" 

"  Squire,  indeed  I  a  pretty  tquire,  with  his 
eottcNi  and  tape.  To  go  for  to  tell  me  as  I 
ihottldn't  rote  for  #ho  I'd  a  mind.  I'll  teach 
him,"  and  again  he  tried  to  put  his  foot  in  the 
itirrup;  but  Mrs.  Jones  was  no  fairy,  and  batn- 
pered  his  movements  considerably. 

*'  John  Jones,  you're  a  fool,  and  don't  know 
vhat's  good  for  ye,"  she  cried.  "  Yon  teach  I 
it's  Tou  as  wants  teaching." 

"Mother,  mother !"  exclaimed  the  ditughter, 
who  now  saw  us,  and  whose  face  crimsoned  to 
is  bright  a  hue  as  the  carnation  she  wore  in  her 
firdle,  '* don't  go  on  so;  here's  Captain  Sack- 
iiUe  and  some  more  gentlemen." 

^  Now  then,  wife,  tet  me  go,"  shouted  Jones, 
throwing  off  his  lady's  tender  embrace ;  it's  you 
ii  it  the  fool,  I  think,  bawling  so.  I'm  elad  to 
*ee  ye,  gentlemen.  I  was  just  a  coming  to 
bgmfoak    My  landlord — the  squire,  as  my 


wife  calls  him — ^has  been  here  a-bullying  me, 
and  he  says  as  how  he'll  turn  me  (ihat"s  my 
sons  and  me)  out  o'  our  farms,  if  we  vote  for 
your  friend.  Bat  law's  law,  and  I've  got  a  lease 
as  'II  last  many  a  day  arter  he's  dead  an'  gone : 
so  a  brass  button  for  his  big  words.  I  upholds 
liberty,  and  I'll  stick  up  for  my  own;  and  if 
them  two  sons  o'  mine  expects  to  have  a  shill- 
ing o'  my  money,  they'd  better  do  as  I  tell  'em 
now,  that's  all.'^ 

'*  I'm  sure,  I'm  heartily  obliged  to  yon,  Jones,'* 
said  Mr.  Maudesley,  "  I  like  your  English  spirit : 
but  I  don't  want  any  man  to  serve  me  to  his  own 
injury ;  and,  while  I  thank  you  for  your  good- 
will, and  value  it  more  than  I  can  well  tell  you, 
yet  I  would  not  have  you  do  yourself  harm,  to 
do  me  good." 

"There  now,  do  listen  to  the  gentleman,  John. 
Ton  see  he  gives  you  back  your  promise,  and 
advises  you  lor  your  good." 

"That's  more  than  yon  do,  wife.  Do  hold 
yer  noise,  and  go  in.  Here,  Jack,  take  this 
here  beast  into  the  stable,  and  then  come  and 
hold  the  gentlemen's  horses  a  bit.  You'll  come 
in  and  take  a  drop  of  ale  arter  yer  ride,  captin." 
"  Of  course :  next  to  the  votes,  that's  what  I 
came  for.  Come,  Mrs.  Jones,  don't  look  cross. 
I  mean  to  dance  with  you  at  the  ball :  and  pretty 
Mary  there  must  come  up  to  Ingerayne  to  help 
us  to  tie  up  our  colors  for  the  fight.    £h,  Mary? 

We've  got  all  the  pretty  girls  in  H ,  and  wa 

musn't  miss  you,"  said  my  father. 

"  Ah !  captain,"  said  the  old  lady,  shaking 
her  head,  "  we  all  knows  what  you  are." 

"  That's  a  comfort !  I  like  to  be  appreciated. 
Come,  Flor.,  jump  off,  and  go  and  settle  with  Miss 
Jones  when  we  shall  send  for  her  to-morrow." 
Simpering  with  pleasure,  and  blushing  with 
vanity,  Mary  led  the  way  to  a  pleasant  arbor- 
seat,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  walnut*tree. 

"  Will  you  please  to  sit  here,  miss,  while  I 
go  and  fetch  a  dish  of  summer  apples :  they're 
just  ripe  ?" 

She  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  her  moth- 
er and  several  of  the  women  whom  I  had  seen 
standing  by  the  door  when  we  arrived.  They 
did  not  follow  Mary  and  her  mother  when  they 
came  up  to  me,  but  wandered  about  the  garden, 
smelling  the  wallflowers,  picking  the  stocks, 
and  looking  exceedingly  aS  if  they  expected  an 
invitation  to  join  us. 

"  Don't  let  me  keep  jour  friends  from  this  ar- 
bor, Mrs.  Jones  "  I  said ;  "  it  is  very  hot  out  in 
the  sun,  pray  ask  them  to  come  in.'^ 

No  second  bidding  was  needed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  little  bower  was  crowded.  For  a 
short  time  we  managed  to  talk  about  hens  and 
chickens,  dairies  and  th^  hay-harvest,  the  death 
of  the  old  parish  doctor,  and  what  a  loss  he  would 
be :  but  after  a  little  time  we  began  to  get  hor- 
ribly tired  of  each  other,  and  longed  most  anx- 
iously to  see  the  gentlemen  out  again  in  the  yard. 
But  there  were  three  or  four  men  in  the  farmer's 
parlor,  whose  votes  were  not  yet  promised  to 
either  of  the  candidates,  and  it  did  not  do  to 
leave  them  while  a  chance  remained  of  winning 
their  suffrages.  At  last,  to  our  great  delight, 
they  came  out,  foUoweo  by  our  host  and  his 
friends ;  who  had  been  mightily  raised  in  their 
own  estimation  by  the  flatteries  of  the  vote-hunt- 
ers and  the  larmer's  ale,  and  were  laughing 
loudly. 
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'^By-the-by,  Jones,"  said  my  father,  as  we 
were  riding  out  of  the  yard,  "  we  shall  have  you 
in  our  procession  to-morrow  ?  I  should  like  to 
fihow  the  enemy  as  bold  a  front  as  possible." 

*^0h,  ay,  captain,  I'll  comej  and  maybe 
bring  one  or  two  more." 

*'  There's  a  good  fellow  I  We  all  meet  at  the 
Black  Swan  at  ten  o'clotk,  and  I  shall  look  out 
for  you.  Good-night.  I  shall  send  for  you  by 
daylight  to-morrow,  Mary :  mind  you're  ready, 
smiles  and  all.     Good-night." 

On  Monday  morning  by  daybreak,  our  band, 
xrhich  had  been  brought  from  town,  was  play- 
ing the  most  spirited  airs  in  front  of  the  Inger- 
dyne  windows ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  a  sumptu- 
ous champagne  breakfast  was  prepared,  to  which 
about  thirty  gentlemen  sat  aown,  previous  to 
setting  oflTfor  the  county  town,  which  was  twelve 
miles  distant.  At  nine  o'clock  my  mother  and 
I,  with  the  wives  of  Mr.  Maudesley's  proposer 
and  seconder,  General  Yanghton,  and  Mr.  ilow- 
itt,  left  Ingerdyne  in  an  open  carriage. 

The  road  was  literally  covered  with  people 
and  vehicles;  for  the  town  was  sitnateu  in  a 
corner  of  the  county,  as  it  were,  and  the  parti- 
sans of  each  side  were  coming  in  from  all  quar- 
ters. Every  now  and  then  a  carriage  and  four, 
from  which  streamed  banners  and  flags,  dashed 
by  us  at  full  speed ;  groups  of  farmers,  clad  in 
their  Sunday  attire,  jogged  along  on  their  cobs, 
wearing  huge  rosettes  in  their  button  holes  and 
at  their  horses'  heads.  Chaise  carts  rattled  past 
£lled  with  chairs  occupied  by  girls  decked  out 
in  all  their  finery,  heightened  by  the  ribbons 
and  handkerchiefs  of  their  favorites'  colors.  All 
the  people  werv  laughing  and  full  of  excitement; 
scarcely  one  of  them  but  was  eager  in  favor  of 
one  or  other  of  the  candidates ;  and  the  girls, 
although  many  were  neither  daughters  nor  sis- 
ters of  voters,  had  been  won  over  by  the  hand- 
some face  and  honeyed  words  of  the  canvassers  to 
influence  their  sweethearts  and  relatives. 

Popular  favor  was  pretty  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Maudesley  and  George  Redfern. 
Both  were  young,  graceful,  courteous,  and  "  daft 
bands  at  the  blarney ;"  but  the  higher  the  rank 
of  the  women,  the  more  partisans  had  the  stran- 
ger. George  Redfern  was  engaged  to  his  cous- 
in, a  haughty  beauty  and  an  heiress ;  Mr.  Mau- 
desley was  free :  a  prize  that  any  girl  as  yet 
might  hope  to  win.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  the  favorite ;  especially  as  Mr. 
Comberton  was  an  old  married  man,  with  a  fine 
family  of. daughters;  and  Sir  James  Ingram  was 
a  domestic  tyrant,  and  as  ugly  as  Caliban. 

When  we  drove  into  the  market-place,  where 
the  hustings  had  been  erected,  the  crowd,  on 
recoffnizing  the  liveries  and  colors,  set  up  a  tre- 
mendous shout  of  mingled  cheers  and  hisses.  A 
carriage  full  of  ladies  from  Redfern  had  just 
drawn  up  at  the  hotel  in  which  was  their  com- 
mittee-room ;  and  conspicuous  among  the  piirty 
"Was  Lady  Redfern,  stepmother  of  the  candidate 
^his  father  had  married  her  for  her  ereat  Indian 
lortune).  She  was  rather  old,  and  extremelr 
plain;  but  still  wishing  to  be  thought  youthful, 
and  a  belle,  viras  dressed  in  the  most  absurd  style. 
Pink  and  green  being  the  Redfern  colors,  she 
'Wore  a  grass-green  satin  pelisse,  a  brilliant  pink 
bonnet  with  a  green  feather,  a  pink  scarf  and 

Sink  gloves.    Upon  a  fair  girl  of  eighteen,  the 
ress  and  the  bonnet  might  have  been  pardona- 


ble— at  an  election ;  but  worn  by  an  ugly 
man  of  sixty,  who  looked  ten  years  older,  tbelr 
eflect  was  outrageous. 

The  mob,  ever  on  the  search  for  the  lndicro^9^ 
cheered  her  most  vociferously,  as,  in  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement,  she  stood  up  in  the  carria«re, 
and  shook  her  long  flaxen  ringlets  with  a  girlish 
air,  at  her  son-in-law,  who  ran  down  to  receive 
her;  and  the  jeers  which  her  costume  and  man- 
ner elicited,  brought  the  color  into  George  Red- 
fern's  face  as  he  handed  her  out.  But  the  object 
of  them  was  so  blinded  and  deafened  by  age  and 
vanity,  that  she  simpered  and  smile^  sho\%-ed 
her  false  teeth,  and  shook  her  borrowed  ringlet*^ 
until  her  persevering  absurdity  made  the  mar- 
ket-plaoe  to  re-echo  with  shouts  of  laughter ;  and 
having  seated  herself  upon  a  tall  stool  in  tbe 
balcony,  she  was  a  constant  object  of  amusemeat 
during  the  day. 

In  our  balcony  we  fouud  the  wives  and  daug^h« 
ters  of  some  of  the 'most  influential  supporters  of 
Mr.  Maudesley,  including  many  of  the  pretties^t 
and  most  distinguished  girls  in  the  county ;  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  tbe  ladies  went,  the  Tory 
cause  appeared  in  the  ascendant. 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  the  scene  of  noise 
and  bustle,  and  good-humor  every  where  pre- 
vailed. After  the  customary  formalities  and 
speeches,  which  were,  as  usual,  vociferously 
cheered  by  the  friends,  and  as  vehemently  booted 
by  the  opponents,  of  the  respective  candidates, 
the  sheriff  called  for  a  show  of  hands.  The  show 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Redfern  and  Mr. 
Maudesley,  but  a  poll  was  demanded  for  Sir 
James  and  Mr.  Comberton;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  busy  hustings  wore  deserted,  the  can- 
didates had  returned  to  their  eommittee-rooois, 
and  we  drove  back  to  Ingerdyne. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

An  incident  of  an  alarming  nature,  which  oc- 
curred previous  to  the  pcUing-day,  materially 
influenced  the  result  of  the  canvass,  and  variecl 
the  monotonous  bustle  of  electioneering  business. 

H is  a  very  strangling  county,  throwing 

out  its  limbs  far  and  wide,  and  in  consequence 
the  polling  places  were  much  apart,  and  some 
of  them  at  great  distances  from  the  county  town. 
The  cross-country  roads  were  wretchedly  bad, 
and  our  great  dimcuity  was  in  procuring  a  suf. 
ficient  number  of  welUmountea  messengers.— « 
Every  place,  however,  was  ^^siled  by  my  fa- 
ther. General  Vaughton,  and  Mr.  Maudesley  in 
person.  Every  member  of  the  district  commit- 
tees was  seen,  and  all  the  electors  who  vrere 
not  known  to  be  adverse  to  us  were  waited  upon 
by  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen,  properlj'  at- 
tended. 

Ingerdyne  was  Iheir  head-quarters  till  the  day 
of  the  election,  it  being  more  central  than  the 
county  town;  and  refreshments  were  always 
ready  in  the  dining-room  and  library,  both  day 
and  night.  It  was  generally  very  late  when 
they  all  came  in,  and  the  accounts  they  broug^ht 
were  not  very  cheering.  Three  or  four  farmers 
who  bad  promised  their  votes  hung  back,  c\-i. 
dently  m  fear  of  their  landlords;  and  many 
who  were  marked  "  favorable"  upon  the  can. 
vass-books,  now  declared  positively  for  the  other 
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aje.  There  was  a  terrible  defection,  and  even 
the  most  sao^aine  cuooog  us  began  to  dread  the 
resale  of  the  poH,  when  the  disastrous  occurrence 
before  aJiuded  to  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

The  ev'ening  previous  to  the  election,  Miss 
Vaoghtoa  and  I,  attended  by  a  servant,  had  rid- 
den out  in  the  direction  of  Hajley,  to  meet  our 
respective  fathers  on  their  return  from  Bishop's 
Crawford ;  and  a^ut  six  miles  from  home  we 
joined  them,  Mr.  Mandesley  having  just  before 
overuken  them  on  his  wa^  from  another  town. 
He  complained  of  feeling  ill,  and  indeed  looked 
so  wretchedly  harassed,  that  it  was  settled  be- 
tween the  gentlemen,  that  my  father,  the  Gen- 
eral, and  the  other  companions  of  Mr.  Mandes- 
ley, should  go  on  to  H ,  leaving  him  to  ride 

letturely  home  with  us,  that  he  might  take  some 
rest  at  Ingerdvne.  Our  groom  was  sent  off 
with  a  penciled  dispatch  to  the  chairman  of  the 
district  committee  at  Burleigh,  with  orders  to 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  back  an  answer ;  and 
each  party  havine  briefly  reported  the  result  of 
the  day's  work,  they  separated. 

**Now,  yoang  Udies,''  said  Mr.  Maudesley, 
when  the  other  gentlemen  had  ridden  off,  *'I 
know  a  nice  bridle-road  across  these  fields,  which 
will  take  us  home  more  qnicklv  and  pleasantly 
than  clattering  along  this  hard  dusty  road :  what 
say  vou,  shall  we  try  it?" 

l^e  agreed,  and  rode  on  silently,  for  the  can- 
didate seemed  in  no  mood  to  talk ;  and,  as  our 
wav  lay  along  the  headlands  of  plowed  fields, 
ana  through  one  or  two  little  woods,  we  had 
eoongh  to  do  in  guiding  the  steps  of  our  horses, 
with^t  talking.  At  kst  we  emerged  upon  a 
wide  table-land,  of  considerable  extent.  Just 
before  us  lav  a  long  valley,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  but  hidden  from  our  sight  by  the  tall 
thick  trees,  was  a  small  village.  Evening  was 
closing  in,  and  the  eastern  sky  wore  a  dull,  lead- 
ea  look,  as  if  all  its  morning  gold  had  departed 
to  ornament  the  west:  altboagh  reflected  against 
the  gloomy  background  was  a  lurid  red  light, 
or  r^er  fiery  glow,  too  fierce  and  angry  to  be 
the  reflection  of  sunset  hues.  We  all  pointed  it 
out  simultaneously,  with  an  exclamation  of  won- 
der ;.  but  in  a  minute  Mr.  Maudesley  exclaimed, 
^  it's  a  fire — the  village  is  on  fire  1  Let  us  ride 
on." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  our 
horses  were  at  the  top  of  their  speed ;  and,  as 
we  descended  into  the  valley,  we  saw  bright 
flames  burst  from  the  red  haze,  and  clearly  de- 
fined a^inst  the  leaden  sky.  It  was  only  about 
eight  O'clock ;  but,  from  the  stillness  which  pre- 
railed,  it  appeared  as  if,  early  as  it  was,  the  vil- 
las:ers  had  gone  to  bed.  We  soon  gained  the 
hi^h  road,  foi;  our  horses  flew  over  the  ground ; 
an4  just  as  we  reached  the  turnpike,  a  terrible 
scream  echoed  through  the  valley,  telling  that 
some  one  besides  ourselves  had  discovered  the 
da&ger.  The  turnpike-man,  knowing  us,  threw 
open  his  gate  with  a  smile ;  which  was  changed 
kto  a  stare  of  bewildernkcnt  when  I  called  out, 
pointing  forward  with  my  whip,  **  A  fire  in  the 
village  I" 

The  cry  we  had  first  heard  was  by  this  time 
taken  up  hj  many  voices,  and  the  screams  sound- 
ed distrassin^ly  on  the  hot,  heavy  air.  Just  as 
we  galloped  mto  the  village,  a  sharp  brisk  wind, 
which  had  blown  at  intervals  during  the  day, 
•TOM  again,  and  the  flames  thus  fanned  burst 


forth  at  once  from  the  thatched  roofs  of  several 
cottages.  The  village  street  was  as  empty  as 
if  it  had  been  midoight :  not  a  creature  was  to 
be  seen  there ;  but  many  heads  were  thrust  out 
of  the  upper  casements,  uttering  wild  shrieks  of 
terror* 

Mr.  Maudesley  rode  up  to  the  first  burning  cot- 
tage, and  called  to  the  terrified  inmates  to  come 
down ;  but  fear  had  mastered  their  reason,  and 
they  only  screamed  frantically.  The  wind  swept 
down  the  hill,  the  flames  hissed  and  crackled  m 
the  thatch,  and  the  burning  embers  were  borne 
by  the  breeze  far  up  the  street.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  place  must  inevitably  be  burned  down, 
for  the  cottages  were  all  built  in  a  row. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  cried  Mr.  Maudesley ; 
"  how  far  are  we  from  Ingerdyne  ?" 

"Five  miles :  we  have  come  out  of  our  way 
ever  since  we  left  the  hill." 

"  Which  of  yon  will  ride  there  at  full  speed, 
and  send  off  the  for  the  nearest  engine  ?" 

"I  will,"  cried  I,  eagerly. 

"  No,  Florence ;  you  can  help  here  better  than 
I  can :  you  kn#v^  the  people,  and  will  be  useful." 

"  ni  go  and  return  with-  help,"  said  Mary 
Vaughton ;  who,  older  than  myself  bj;  some  years, 
always  acted  with  spirit  and  discretion. 

"  Bo,  do :  but  be  quick — for  Heaven's  sake, 
be  quick  I" 

"  I'll  be  there  in  less  than  half  an  hour,"  and 
at  a  gentle  touch  of  her  whip,  the  spirited  Ara- 
bian which  she  rode  sprang  forward,  and  was 
presently  out  of  sight. 

Unhappily,  most  of  the  burning  cottages  were 
occupied  as  a  kind  of  almshouses  by  the  aged  and 
bed-ridden  poor  of  the  parish,  and  consequently 
many  of  their  inhabitants  were  incapable  of  help- 
ing themselves,  or  of  escaping  from  the  danger. 
A  ^reat  majority  of  the  men  were  from  home, 

havmg  been  enticed  to  H by  the  gayeties 

going  on  there  during  the  election ;  so  the  little 
village  was  now  almost  deserted  by  all  who  could 
have  afforded  help  in  this  emergency.  Some  of 
the  people  who  lived  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
place  were  at  home,  but  they  seemed  to  be  im- 
movable, since  neither  the  screams  of  their 
terrified  neighbors,  nor  the  noise  of  the  flames 
aroused  them  from  their  sleep. 

**  Who  keeps  the  church  keys,  that  we  may 
ring  the  bells?"  cried  Mr.  Maudesley:  "these 
cottages  will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  if  we 
can't  get  assistance." 

At  this  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that,  at  a 
large  uninhabited  mansion  close  by,  there  was  an 
immense  alarm  bell,  powerful  enough  to  be  heard 
for  miles.  I  knew  that  the  house  was  empty,  but 
thought  that  some  door  or  other  might  be  open, 
through  which  I  could  get  at  the  bell.  I  was  not 
disappointed,  and  in  a  tew  minutes  the  sonorous 
alarm  was  pealing  out  its  unwonted  summons 
over  the  valley  and  hills.  It  was  lightly  hung, 
and  as  I  pulled  with  all  my  strength,  the  clamor 
was  tremendous.  This  bad  the  effect  of  rousing 
the  sleepers  from  their  beds,  and  the  affrighted 
from  their  stupor;  every  body  flocked  out  of  doors, 
and  the  streets  were  speedily  alive  with  men, 
woraeik  and  children :  nut  none  of  them  being 
more  tnan  half  dressed,  and  all  running  to  and 
fro  in  every  direction,  without  purpose,  they  only 
impeded  each  other's  movements,  and  increased 
the  confusion  and  noise. 

Having  effectually  raised  an  alarm,  I  made 
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the  beftt  of  1117  waj  back  to  the  fire.  The  heat 
was  sofiboating,  and  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children  were  neart-rending.  Just  as  I  reached 
the  spot,  the  fire  had  communicated  with  a  good 
sized  house  belonging  to  a  Whig  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  let  it  mmished  to  an 
invalid  family  from  London,  by  whom  it  had  been 
left  only  the  day  before.  No  one  was  in  it,  and 
the  fire  had  evidently  got  firm  hold  of  the  build- 
ing. People  ran  afaiout  gestioolating,  shouting, 
cryin^f,  praying,  but  doing  nothing,  and  to  add  to 
the  distraction  of  the  scene,  Mr.  Fritchard,  the 
owner  of  the  large  house,  rode  furiously  up,  and 
commanded  ail  hands  to  set  to  work  and  save 
his  furniture. 

*  "  It  is  useless,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Maudesley,  who 
was  over-excited  by  his  unavailing  efforts  to  get 
the  mob  into  working  order j  "it  is  madness. 
Let  us  save  life.  Help  me  to  rescue  these  poor 
old  women  and  children :  what  are  tables  and 
chairs  when  life  and  limbs  are  in  danger  ?" 

*^  Bravo !"  cried  oat  a  loud  voice  from  the 
crowd :  "  hearken  to  the  gentleman." 

"Hearken  to  me,  you  fellows  1"  cried  Mr. 
Pritchard,  savagely.  "  I  know  you  all,  and  those 
who  work  (br  me,  and  if  you  don't  do  as  I  bid 

you,  by 1  I'll  turn  you  all  off  to-morrow  to 

starve." 

"  Shame !  shame !"  called  the  same  voice, 
which  had  spoken  before.  I  looked  earnestly  in 
the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  bat  could 
not  recognize  the  speaker. 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  call  shame  on  me,  you  thiev- 
ing Tory  blackguard  1"  shouted  the  farmer. 

"  Thief  to  yourself,  Muster  Pritchard  1"  re- 
torted the  man,  elbowing  his  way  from  the  crowd, 
and  standing  fierceljr  belbre  him.  "  I'm  as  good 
a  man  as  you  any  time,  and  can  have  a  better 
chcuracter  than  ever  yoa'll  get,  go  where  you 
wiU." 

"  Silence  I  silence  I"  cried  Mr.  Mandesley,  in 
a  clear,  authoritative  voice ;  "  come  and  work, 
if  you  are  men ;  and  don't  wrangle  there  while 
people  are  being  burned  to  death.  We  can't 
save  property,  but  we  may  save  life." 

"Oh,  my  mother!  my  poor  mother  1"  screamed 
a  frantio  woman  who  came  rushing  down  the 
village.  "  Where  is  she  ?  Save  her,  for  God's 
sake  1  She  hasn't  moved  hand  or  foot  these  six 
months." 

"  Where  is  she?"  asked  Mr.  Maudesley. 

"  There— in  there !"  and  she  pointed  to  a  cot- 
tage which  we  had  thought  empty,  so  quiet  had 
it  been,  and  above  which  the  flfluaaes  played  as  in 
triumph. 

"Now  then,  my  ladsl"  he  cried,  "set  your 
shoulders  to  the  door,  break  it  in,  and  I  will  go 
up-stairs,  and  bring  down  the  old  woman.  And 
do  you,"  he  said,  ^dressing  the  crowd,  "do  the 
same  for  the  other  cottages.  Let  us  get  the 
people  out,  and  then  save  what  we  can.  Here, 
my  boy,  take  this  horse  and  tie  him  up  to  some 
tree  where  he'll  be  safe.  You  ride  on  to  the 
parsonage.  Miss  Sackville,  and  tell  them  what 
has  happened  down  here." 

(( By sir !  am  I  to  be  disobeyed  by  my 

own  men  ?"  cried  Mr.  Pritchard.  furious  at  the 
prospect  of  his  loss.  "  What's  the  use  of  taking 
them  off  to  those  infernal  cottages?  every  thing 
inthe  whole  row  is  not  worth  five  pounds.  They 
work  for  me,  and  I  have  a  right  to  order  them  to 
aave  my  property.    Things  are  come  to  a  pretty 


pass,  I  think,  when  a  master's  to  b6  defied  by  M» 
own.  Who  ara^you  I  should  like  to  know,  to  »et 
up  ordering  other  folks'  servants  ?  The  fellows 
shall  do  as  I  say,  or  they  shall  repent  it." 

"  Yoo  are  mad,  sir,  I  hope,"  replied  Mr.  Mao^ 
deslev,  coldly,  "and  don't  know  what  yon  say. 
I  can^t  waste  time  in  talking  to  yon  :  )roa  have 
my  free  leave  to  take  every  man  who  wiD  foUovr 
yoQ.  This  gentleman's  a  Whig,  my  lads,  and 
votes  for  liberty  1  You  see  what  sort  of  liberty 
you  are  likely  to  get  from  him.  Now  then,  those 
who  choose,  |[o  with  him ;  the  rest  do  as  1  bid 
you.  Break  m  those  doors,  and  a  sovereign  for 
every  body  rescued  from  the  fire." 

And  in  a  very  short  time,  so  heartily  M  they 
all  work,  that  every  cottage  was  emptied  of  its 
inhabitants.  Two,  the  end  ones,  fell  in  during 
the  operations ;  but,  happily,  all  the  people  had 
been  got  oat. 

Mr.  Maudesley,  who  had  thrown  off  his  neck* 
erchief  and  waistcoat,  though  be  retained  his 
coat  and  hat  as  some  protection  from  the  flames 
and  sparks,  worked  energetically.  He  had  form- 
ed a  line  of  men  and  women,  extending  from  a 
large  pond  in  the  middle  of  the  village  to  the 
burninff  hoiises:  pails,  jugs,  buckets,  and  any 
thing  that  would  hold  water,  were  handed  alonff 
to  a  few  resolute  men,  who,  moitnted  upon  la£ 
ders  or  the  roofs  of  the  houses  nearest  to  the  fire, 
poured  water  on  them  to  keep  the  heated  thatch 
wet 

Meanwhile  the  family  from  the  parsonage  had 
arrived,  and  we  occupied  ourselves  in  attending 
upon  the  miserable  and  helpless  old  people  ana 
children.*  It  was  touching  to  see  how  fondly  the 
poor  creatures  clung  to  the  hope  of  saving^  their 
furniture.  Ancient  and  rickety  as  it  was,  it  was 
priceless  to  them :  most  of  them  bad  occupied 
the  same  dwellings  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  every  article  was  associated  with  some  sad 
or  pleasant  memory. 

The  old  clock  had  summoned  them  to  their 
scanty  meals  and  rest  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
long  life ;  the  chairs  or  tables  were  gifts  from  a 
parent  or  friend ;  and  it  was  affecting  to  see  the 
tears  running  down  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  sad  to 
hear  the  tremulous  voices  pleading  for  the  safety 
of  some  cherished  household  treasure.  Mr. 
Maudesley  persevered  in  his  endeavors  to  save 
them,  until  the  attempts  became  perilous  to  life; 
but  then,  urged  by  entreaties  from  all  sides,  he 
desisted.  He  had  been  touched  with  the  cry  of 
joy  which  greeted  him  upon  his  appearance  fVom 
the  cottages  with  any  article  he  haid  been  able  to 
save,  and  with  the  words  of  gratitude  and  fond- 
ness with  which  the  half-childish  old  people  wel- 
comed their  rescued  article. 

Mr.  Pritchard  fared  but  ill :  not  half  a  dozen 
men  could  he  persuade — for  to  that  he  had  come 
at  last-'-or  threaten  into  his  service.  He  was  a 
tyrant  and  a  miser ;  and  those  whom  he  had 
trampled  on  and  ruled  as  with  a  rod  of  iron  for 

Soars  and  years,  gloried  in  the  retribution  this 
re  visited  upon  their  oppressor. 
Help  soon  reached  us  from  Ingerdyne,  AstoOi 
and  most  of  the  neighboring  bouses  and  towns; 
but  it  was  all  too  late  to  save  the  tenements. 
Every  living  creature  was  happily  out  of  them, 
and  we  all  gathered  together  upon  the  cfreen,  ga- 
zing mournfully  on  the  smouldering  heap  of  rnias. 
Sobs  and  cries  mingled  with  the  prayers  of  the 
now  hottselefis  people ;  and  as  one  after  another 
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«f  Um  lowly  roofs  fell  in,  there  rose  to  Heaven  a 
cry  of  grief  that  would  have  melted  the  hardest 


^  Lord,  look  down  upon  ns  !'*  cried  one  old 
ereaCure,  who  had  been  biddridden  for  many  years, 
^aad  take  as  now;  for  we're  like  the  Israelites 
m  the  land  o*  bondage." 

**Well,  it's  well  my  poor  old  man's  gone," 
said  another,  **  or  this  'ua  a'  killed  him  outright : 
we'Te  lived  in  them  cottages  sixty  years  come 
Michaeimas." 

My  poor  old  chair  1"  cried  another;  "that 
all  as  I  had  left  o'  my  poor  girl's  things : 
she  give  it  me  the  day  as  she  dim,  last  bean- 
hoeiag  was  thirty  year;  an'  I  loved  it  a'most 
as  w^  as  her.  I'd  rajfther  ha'  died  too,  if  so 
be  they  eou'n't  ha'  saved  that." 

«'  Where's  the  minister  ?"  said  another.  "  We 
he  lost  sheep  now,  sore/y." 

*'  What  be  we  to  do  now?  The  work'ns  is 
fell,  and  there's  na  place  on  the  face  of  the 
world  bat  that  for  the  likes  o'  we,"  cried  one 
poor  old  soal. 

"  We  war  a  burthen  on  the  airth,  and  noo  the 
rich  folk  ha'  burnt  us  out  on  it,"  whined  a  quer- 
ukras  beldame. 

Such  ezpreesioDs  as  these  met  us  every  where ; 
and  while  some  of  the  sufferers,  especially  the 
infirm,  ktoked  upon  us  with  gratitude  and  re- 
spect, others  talked  as  if  we,  or  some  of  their 
superiors,  had  done  the  evil  work  from  which 
they  suffered.  All,  however,  agreed  in  lauding 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Maudesley ;  and  when  farmer 
Pritchard  suggested  that  it  was  an  election  trick 
of  the  Tories  to  set  their  man  into  favor,  he  was 
hissed  and  booted  out  of  the  village. 

*^  We're  none  on  us  voters,  worse  luck  !'*  said 
the  sturdy  fellow  who  had  cried  shame  upon  the 
£umer;  *'and  most  of  us  are  agin  the  Tories: 
hot  if  we'd  ten  votes  apiece,  you  would  ha' 
them,  squire;  and  maybe  to-nieht's  work  nuiy 
help  the  'lection  more  nor  vou  think  for.  Some 
of  these  here  poor-looking  fellows  ha'  got  friends 
better  off  than  theyselves,  and  none  on  'em  shall 
vote  agin  yon,  squire,  if  they  can't  vote  for  you." 

It  was  very  late  when  we  all  got  home.  The 
handsome  candidate  was  sadly  disfi|rured:  his 
hair  was  singeii,  his  hands  seared,  his  left  arm 
severely  burned,  and  the  wrist  sprained,  while  a 
long  wound  across  his  temple  had  been  caused 
by  some  falling  rafter. 

^  Well,  you  certainly  do  not  look  very  attract- 
ive," said  the  general,  laughing,  **  but  I  ques- 
tioa  if  all  the  loveliness  of  Apollo  vrould  serve 
you  ID  such  sood  stead  at  the  poll  to-morrow,  as 
these  acratclies  and  bruises.  You  are  a  very 
locky  fellow,  Maudesley." 

" '  May  difference  of  opinion  never  alter  friend- 
ship!'" quoted  he.  "Your  idea  of  luck  and 
mine  do  not  exactly  agree.  Mv  arm  burns  as 
if  it  were  on  a  fire ;  and  I  sha'n't  be  fit  to  show 
my  face  in  town  for  a  month  at  least." 

*'  Nonsense,  man  I  why,  you'll  be  a  hero  di- 
rectly :  the  papers  will  crown  you  with  laurels, 
and  the  girls  will  adore  you.  What  would  you 
hare  ?" 

*'Le8fl  pain  and  more  chance  of  a  night's 
sleep.  I  wish  ^ou'd  send  to  the  town  for  your 
£«fculapius,  Saekville.  I  shall  be  good  for  no- 
thing to-morrow  if  I  don't  get  rest." 

^1  have  already  done  so,"  said  my  mother. 
"  When  you  first  oame  in,  1  sent  back  one  of  the 


men  to  bring  Mr.  Roberts  instantly,  and  here  be 
is  already." 

The  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  we  assem* 
bled  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  were  soon  joined 
by  Mr.  Maudesley.  He  looked  pale  and  ill; 
and  the  wound  npon  his  temple,  and  his  arm 
which  he  wore  in  a  sling,  completed  his  dismal 
appearance.  He  was  evidently  suffering  more 
than  he  chose  to  say,  and  I  now  remembered 
how  much  he  had  complained  of  illness  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

"  It  will  M  a  sultry  day,"  said  he,  languidly, 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  heavy  dew 
which  htmg  in  drons  npon  the  grass,  and  the 
mist  which  vras  rolling  off  the  meadows.  "  I 
don't  know  howl  shall  stand  the  heat  and  noise 
to-day :  my  head  feels  as  if  an  engine  were  at 
Mork  in  it." 

**  Take  a  tumbler  of  champagne !  nothing  so 
good  for  a  queer  head  in  the  morning  as  cham- 
pagne," said  Mr.  HoUington. 

"  No,  no;  take  a  bottle  of  soda-water,"  cried 
my  father. 

*'  Be  advised  by  me,"  said  Mr.  Roberts  (who 
had  staid  all  night,  and  was  going  with  us  to 

H to  vote),  "take  nothing  but  a  cup  of 

Mrs.  Sackville's  tea,  and  a  hard  biscuit ;  you're 
been  overworked  lately,  and  want  rest.  Be 
careful  of  the  bottle  to-day,  or  you  may  get  in- 
flammation in  some  of  those  ugly  places.'" 

My  father  had  arranged  that  the  ladies  should 
leave  Ingerdyne  very  early,  that  we  might  get 

into  H TOfore  the  bustle  began,  so  that  the 

clock  had  not  struck  eight  when  we  drove  up  to 
the  hotel.  My  mother  and  Mrs.  Vaughton  wore 
buff  watered-silk  pelisses,  and  white  chip  bon- 
nets trimmed  with  pale-blue  ribbons  and  ostrich 
feathers ;  and  Mary  and  I  were  dressed  in  white 
muslin,  with  sashes,  ribbons,  and  scarfs,  of  the 
Maudesley  colors.  By  half-past  eight  every 
window  in  the  market  square  was  filled  with 
ladies,  and  at  nine  o'clock  not  a  spare  niche 
could  have  been  found. 

Just  as  the  church  bells  chimed  nine,  the  poll- 
clerk  came  forward  on  the  platform  and  cried 
loudly,  **  The  poll  is  open ;"  and  then  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  began  in  earnest.  Up  from  all 
comers  hurried  the  electors,  and  as  their  badges 
were  recognized,  loud  cheers  or  hisses  greeted 
them. 

The  first  man  who  polled  for  Mr.  Maudesley 
was  farmer  Jones,  who  was  followed  by  his  two 
sons,  Mary's  sweetheart,  and  three  of  Hie  meA 
who  had  been  at  his  house  upon  the  evening  of 
Mr.  Maudesley's  visit.  Seven  plumpers  had 
thus  been  secured  by  the  apropos  fiMnting-fit  of 
poor  old  Betty.  When  Jones  and  his  party  left 
the  booth,  they  were  saluted  by  a  perfect  storm 
of  hisses  from  the  pink  and  green  and  crimson 
men ;  they  were  hustled  and  pushed  in  all  direc- 
tions, until  at  last  the  Tories  came  to  their  re* 
lief,  and  forced  a  passage  through  the  mob. 

At  one  o'clock  Mr.  Maudesley,  who  had  been 
at  two  of  the  nearest  polling  towns  showing 
himself  to  his  supporters,  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  He  was  received 
with  tremendous  cheers ;  for  his  gallant  conduct 
the  night  before  was  now  known,  and  the  poor 
people  were  half  frantic  in  their  applause  :  still 
he  was  but  third  on  the  poll.  At  the  close  Mr. 
Maudesley  was  two  hundred  behind  Mr.  Red» 
fern,  and  ninety-six  behind  Mr.  Comberton* 
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Under  these  circumstances,  my  father  and 
General  Vanghton  thought  it  right  to  remain  at 

H ail  night,  in  order  to  keep  a  watch  upon 

oar  men  in  the  town.  Mr.  Maudesley,  whose 
indisposition  increased,  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  bed,  and  leave  the  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  ol'  his  friends ;  so  we  returned 
to  Jngcfdyne  without  any  of  our  beaux.  In  the 
morning  Mr.  Maudesley  was  ia  a  high  fever, 
delirious,  and  in  great  danger. 

Every  body  stw)d  aghast  at  this  unlooked-for 
misfortune ;  not  a  few  spoke  of  the  election  as 
already  lost,  while  some  even  suggested  a  with- 
drawal :  but  his  committee  were  determined  to 
contest  the  election  inch  by  inch.  Meanwhile 
the  Whigs,  having  spread  a  report  that  our  can- 
didate, not  liking  the  aspect  of  affairs,  was  off, 
many  of  those  who  had  been  won  solely  by  Mr. 
Maudesley's  fascinating  manner,  showed  signs 
of  going  over  to  Mr.  Redfern.  In  this  emer- 
gency it  was  necessary  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  at  once,  and  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion, General  Vaughton  came  forward  to  address 
the  people,  who  immediately  upon  seeine  him 
criea  out — " Maudesley  1  Maudesley!  wbere's 
your  man  ?  Why  don't  be  show  ?"  These, 
and  other  less  complimentary  salutations,  being 
mingled  with  a  deafening  uproar,  compounded 
of  catcalls,'  whoops,  whistles,  yells,  groans,  hisses, 
cheers,  mingled  with  exclamations  of  *^  shame  1 
*' hear  him!"  "hear  him!" 
^  At  last  the  noise  subsided,  and  the  general 
advanced,  hat  in  hand,  and  in  a  clear  voice, 
which  could  be  heard  in  every  corner  of  the 
square,  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  appear  be- 
fore you  on  behalf  of  my  friend  Mr.  Maudesley. 
Tou  have  called  for  him,  and  1  am  here  to  inform 
you  why  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer  your 
summons."  At  these  words  a  yell  of  exulting 
triumph,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
troop  of  Red  Indians,  rent  the  sky.  When  it 
had  subsided,  the  general  continued:  "I  am 
sorry  thai  you  have  thought  fit  to  mark  your 
displeasure  at  Mr.  Maudesley^s  absence  in  the 
manner  you  have  just  done,  and  so  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  when  I  tell  you  that  he  lies  at  the 
Kose  Hotel  in  a  most  dangerous  condition,  from 
the  wounds  and  excitement  consequent  upon  his 
heroic  exertions  during  the  whole  of  the  night 
before  last,  when  he  was  engaged  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  cottagers  from  the  nre  at  Ardington. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Not  a  single  life  was  lost,  and 
he  rescued  from  death  six  souls  by  his  own  hand, 
(another  burst  of  cheers.)  And  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  very  last  action  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious was  to  send  clothes  and  money  to  the  suf- 
ferers, you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  sorry  that  you 
have  been  so  hasty  in  condemning  a  man  who 
has  brought  illness,  or  it  may  be  death,  upon 
himself  by  bis  courage  and  humanity." 

**  Three  cheers  for  Maudesley"  were  now 
ealled  for,  and  given  with  such  tremendous  ef- 
fect that  the  general  was  obliged  to  stop  and 
content  himself  with  bowing  repeatedly. 

What  else  the  general  said  could  only  be 
heard  by  thuse  near  him,  fbr  the  crowd  became 
outrageous  against  the  Whig  candidates;  and 
poor  Sir  James  Ingram,  who  just  then  drove 
mto  the  square  in  a  dashing  equipage,  was 

Seated  with  such  a  storm  of  yells  ana  hisses, 
It  the  little  man  trembled  and  turned  pale  at 


this  unlooked-for  manifestation  of  popular  fet^ 
ing. 

Every  hour  after  this,  until  the  poll  closed, 
showed  a  steady  increase  in  Mr.  Maudesley 's 
favor}  and  when  the  clock  struck  four,  full  of 
hope,  although  with  breathless  anxiety,  '«^ 
waited  to  learn  the  result.  This  was  soon  dis- 
play^ in  the  board  which  was  quickly  hung  out, 
and  which  exhibited  a  majority  for  us  of  twelvB 
over  Mr.  Comberton. 

But  the  battle,  although  won  here,  had  yet  to 
be  ultimately  decided  by  the  returns  from  ao 
many  places,  that  we  had  almost  as  many  fears 
as  hopes.  It  wns  evident  now  that  the  struggle 
was  between  Mr.  Maudesley  and  Mr.  Comber- 
ton,  for  we  felt  that  Mr.  Redfern  was — in  elec- 
tioneering phrase — ^safe  to  come  in,  and  that 
there  was  very  little  chance  for  Sir  James  In- 
gram. General  Vaughton  and  my  father  had 
arranged  and  carried  out  the  plan  of  the  cani- 
paign  with  strategic  skill  and  soldierlike  energy: 
indeed  all  concerned  had  lent  their  best  aid ;  and 
the  result  was  that  Mr.  Maudesley,  at  the  close 

of  the  poll  at  H ,  had  a  small  majority  of 

twelve  over  Mr.  Comberton. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  joined  the  shoot 
which  was  given  by  our  party  below  when  the 
white  chalk  board  was  displayed;  but  I  know 
that  I  caught  staid  Mary  Vaughton  round  the 
waist,  and  waltzed  up  and  down  the  room  nntil 
we  were  both  nearly  exhausted,  and  was  only 
brought  to  my  senses  by  my  mother  saying  in  a 
warning  voice : 

"Don't  rejoice  too  soon,  Florence*,  we  have 
the  majority  here,  bat  who  knows  how  it  may  be 
at  other  places?  Wait  till  to-morrow,  before 
you  go  into  these  ecstasies." 

My  mother's  apprehensions,  however,  were 
groundless ;  for  when  the  poll-books  were  opened, 
to  every  body's  great  astonishment,  Mr.  Maudes- 
ley and  Mr.  Comberton  were  declared  the  for- 
tunate men ;  having,  in  the  northern  division  of 
the  county,  passed  Mr.  Redfern  by  a  majority 
which  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the 
magnificent  numbers  of  three  and  five  respect- 
ively. 

All  this  was  very  delightful,  for  we  could  now 
be  friendly  as  ever  at  Aston,  without  the  pei*pet- 
ual  bitterness  of  reflecting  that  either  had  been 
beaten  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  other.  With 
the  Redferns  we  had  never  been  very  intimate, 
and,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  contest  could 
cause  no  unpleasantness  of  feeling ;  but  Aston 
and  Ingerdyne  had  so  long  been  inseparable, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  source  of  coatinnal 
mortification  for  either  party  to  have  aided  in  the 
conauest  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Maudesley  soon  recovered,  and  in  a  few 

weeks  U shire  was  quiet  again.     Half-4u 

dozen  dinners,  two  or  three  balls,  as  many  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  a  few  speeches  of  thanks,  and 
the  bustle  vna  over. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DuRXKO  all  that  antumn  my  father  never  vis- 
ited Ingerdyne,  except  on  his  way  to  and  from 
Newmarket ;  and  when  the  bunting  season  came 
on,  he  brought  with  him  friends  whose  habits 
were  too  much  like  his  own  for  my  mother  to 
derive  much  pleasure  from  their  society. 
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My  father's  temper  had  now  beoome  more  ter- 
rible than  ever.  Every  one  bat  myself  was  fright- 
ened by  it;  but  somehow  or  other  I  never  felt 
afraid  ol*  him.  If  I  had  loved  him  more,  or  known 
my  doty  better,  I  most  have  grieved  and  sor- 
ro'vred  for  him ;  but  as  it  was,  I  braved  his  most 
furious  tempests  of  rage,  with  a  sort  of  resentful 
iniiifi'erence.  If  any  thing  unpleasant  had  to  be 
told  to  him.  any  trifling  breach  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  servants  to  be  confessed,  any  request 
for  an  indulgence  to  be  made,  I  was  always  em- 
ployed as  the  mediator.  I  have  known  my  moth- 
er remain  in  her  room  for  a  fortnight,  in  terror 
oi'  his  passion ;  I  have  seen  Helen  tremble  and 
tarn  deathly  pale  at  the  sound  of  his  voice;  1 
have  heard  the  servants  run  from  his  sieht  like 
criminals ;  but  I  was  never  moved :  and  actua- 
ted, I  suppose,  by  a  kind  of  wonder,  or,  perhaps, 
admiration  of  my  fearlessness,  my  father  never 
sturmed  at  me.  He  would  heap  all  sorts  of  con- 
temptuous epithets  upon  those  for  whom  I  spoke, 
and  say  the  most  insulting  and  cruel  things  to 
others;  but  to  me  individually,  he  never  ad- 
dressed any.  There  was  something,  either  in 
my  look  or  manner,  my  absence  of  fear,  perhaps, 
that  preserved  me  from  his  angry  ebullitions.  I 
certainly  did  not  owe  my  immunity  to  his  love 
for  me ;  but  to  a  feeling  half  shame,  half  weak- 
He  knew  that,  say  what  he  would,  J 


cess. 


should  not  shrink  away  terrified ;  and  my  calm 
aod  unmoved  silence  was  more  embarrassing 
than  any  opposition. 

What  a  horrible  state  of  things  was  this,  when 
a  girl  of  sixteen  dared,  and  was  in  a  measure 
compelled,  to  scorn  and  defy  her  father  1  True, 
I  never  spoke ;  but  if  half  the  contemptuous  un- 
dutifalness  of  my  heart  was  written  in  my  face, 
there  was  no  need  of  words  to  express  what  I 
felt  and  thought. 

Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  wretched 
home  than  ours  at  Ingerdyne.  Many  and  many 
a  time  I  would  have  gladly  changed  places  with 
the  poorest  village  eirl  I  knew,  reaoe — peace ! 
we  knew  not  what  it  meant  when  my  father  was 
wiih  us ;  so  trifling  a  thing  was  now  sufficient  to 
enrage  him  beyond  control.  And  my  mother 
WS&  become  so  satirical,  so  bitter  and  nnconcil- 
iatin^,  that  even  when  we  might  have  enjoyed 
an  interval  of  quiet,  her  manner  would  rouse  the 
•lumbering  fiend. 

Poor  Helen  I  Of  all  of  us,  she  suflered  most  : 
from  my  heart  I  pitied  her,  and  at  any  risk  used 
to  hide  her  away  from  the  storm.  My  father 
had  never  loved  her;  for  she  was  too  ohildish, 
both  in  mind  and  manner,  to  please  him.  Be- 
sides, she  prided  herself  upon  her  English  de- 
scent, vehemently  disclaiming  all  Irish  afleotion 
and  feeling;  andf  this  enraged  him.  She  was 
certainly  very  lovely,  but  she  was  so  idolized  by 
my  mother,  and  so  petted  by  those  who  wished 
to  please  her,  that  her  character  was  weakened 
by  flattery  and  indulgence.  Thus,  more  than 
any  one  else,  she  suflered  from  my  father's  tem- 
per. 

Once — I  shall  never  forget  it — she  lost  the 
power  of  speech,  for  two  whole  days,  from  ter- 
ror. It  was  on  a  Sunday,  when  we  had  all 
walked  home  from  church,  that  the  incident 
occurred ;  and  every  circumstance  is  rividly 
present  to  my  mind. 

I  must  premise  that  it  was  an  order  of  my 
i&lher^  that  no  servant,  having  been  once  dis- 


charged from  his  service,  should  ever  again  set 
foot  even  in  the  grounds,  u^ion  any  pretense 
whatever;  and  any  person  inviting  or  receiving 
such  a  one,  was  instantly  dismissed.  This  was 
a  rule  so  well  Known  in  the  family,  that  no  one 
who  had  ever  been  a  member  of  it  a  single  week, 
oould  have  pleaded  ignorance. 

On  the  Tuesday  previous  to  this  Sunday,  my 
father  bad  dismissed  a  groom  who  had  been  de- 
tected in  robbing  the  horses  of  their  corn,  and 
who  npon  his  knavery  being  discovered,  had  been 
most  abominably  insolent :  he  had  refused  to  take 
his  clothes  with  him  when  he  left,  and,  although 
told  by  bis  master  that  he  should  not  return  to 
fetch  them,  persisted  in  going  away  without 
them.  Twice,  since  his  dismissal,  my  father 
had  found  him  in  the  court-yard,  and  apon  both 
occasions  he  had  been  abusive  and  insolent  to  a 
degree  that  alarmed  his  late  fellow-servants  fok* 
the  consequence.    But  my  father  kept  his  tem- 

Ser  wonderfully,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  how 
eeply  he  was  enraged,  and  he  warned  the  man, 
that  if  ever  he  came  upon  the  premises  again,  he 
would  punish  him  in  a  way  that  he  should  re- 
member for  life. 

There  was  a  little  covered  walk  leading  from 
the  lower  garden  into  the  court-yard,  up  which 
we  usually  came  from  church.  It  was  a  very 
narrow  path,  so  that  two  persons  could  not  walk 
in  it  abreast,  and,  on  this  occasion,  my  father  was 
first,  and  I  last  in  the  procession.  The  afternoon 
was  lovely,  and  I  lingered  behind  to  gather  some 
flowers;  hut  I  had  not  been  so  engaged  long, 
when  I  heard  my  father^s  voice  speaking  loudly 
in  those  tones  of  rage  we  all  knew  so  welL 
Dropping  my  bouquet,  I  ran  down  the  walk  to 
the  coort-yard,  where  I  saw  Robert  (the  dis- 
charged groom)  standing  by  a  horse-block  brush- 
ing some  clothes  which  he  bad  taken  from  a  bunp 
die  that  lay  before  him,  and  looking  insolently  at 
my  father  the  while.  His  face  was  flushed,  for 
he  had  evidently  been  drinking,  and  his  eves 
glared  with  malice  and  effrontery.  My  father 
was  very  pale,  and  a  stick  which  he  carried 
trembled  from  the  violence  of  his  agitation;  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  fiend  within  was  busy 
tempting  him  to  some  desperate  act. 

"Leave  those  things,  and  go  out  of  this  yard 
instantly,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  deep  voice  of  sup- 
pressed passion. 


"Presently,  captain,  presently,''  replied  the 
insolent  laueh.    "Don  t  be  in  a 
hurry." 


*  w 

man,  with  his 


"  Go  this  moment,  or  I  tell  you  that  you  stand 
in  greater  peril  than  yon  ever  did  in  all  your  life 
before.    I'm  in  no  humor  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  captain ;  it 
makes  no  odds  to  me  now.  I'm  no  soldier  or 
servant  of  yours  now,  thank  my  stars !" 

"  Go,  go  I  If  you  value  your  life,  fool,  go  1" 
said  my  lather,  between  his  closed  teeth. 

"I  told  yon,  presently,  captain.  I  arn't  done 
yet."  And  he  went  on  brushing  and  hissing,  as 
grooms  do  when  they  are  cnrrymg  a  horse. 

My  father's  face  turned  ghastly  pale,  and  his 
voice  was  hoarse  and  husky,  as  he  said : 

"You  are  going  too  far:  trying  how  much  I 
will  bear.  Now  be  warned,  and  go ;  for  if  yoit 
stay  in  this  yard  one  minute  longer,  you  shall 
me  it  to  the  last  moment  of  your  life.' 

"  Why,  captain,  what'U  yon  do  ?  Thrash  mo 
with  a  cat  o'-nine-tails  ?" 
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My  father  had  made  one  atep  forward,  when 
my  mother  caught  his  arm,  and  said  to  the  man, 

^  Go,  Robert,  this  instant.  How  dare  yoa  in- 
sult yoar  master  ?    Go  I" 

**  My  master  1  that's  a  good  joke :  my  mas- 
ters have  always  been  gentlemen,  as  knowed  a 
good  servant  when  they  bad  him,  and  didn't  de- 
mean themselves  to  measuring  corn-bins.  Them 
beggarly  Irish  may  stand  it ;  out  I  shan't.  Mas- 
ter, indeed !" 

'* Silence,  Robert,  and  go,"  said  my  mother; 
for  she  saw  there  was  a  dangerous  look  in  her 
husband's  eye. 

*^  I  shan't ;  let  him  torn  me  out :  I  won't  stir 
a  peg." 

I  My  Cither  flung  off  his  wife's  hold  as  if  it  had 
been  an  infant's  grasp,  and  turning,  went  toward 
the  house  with  gigantic  strides. 

** Going  to  fetch  help,  captain?"  sneered  the 
man,  laughing  impudently. 

In  a  minute  my  father  returned,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  pistol ;  one  of  a  pair  which  be  had  loaded 
in  the  morning  and  left  upon  the  library-table. 

^  Gerald  I  Gerald  1  for  God's  love  1'*  cried  my 
mother. 

Helen  screamed,  and  I  felt  sick  as  death,  and 
caught  his  arm  •,  but  he  threw  me  to  a  distance, 
as  he  had  done  my  mother,  and  went  up  to  the 
man,  who  stood  before  him,  all  his  color  gone, 
but  even  yet  with  a  defying  look. 

"  Will  you  go  ?  Once  more,  I  bid  you  leave 
this  place.  Another  moment,  and,  though  I  die 
for  it,  your  soul  shall  go  to  judgment." 

"Go,  go,' Robert  I  for  God's  sakel"  cried  my 
mother,  imploringly. 

The  man  stood  like  a  block  of  stone. 

*'  Now,  WILL  Tou  GO  ?  I  speak  for  the  last 
time,"  said  my  father,  in  a  deep  voice,  hoarse 
vith  passion. 

I  heard  the  click  of  the  pistol,  as  the  trigger 
^rent  back  to  the  half-cock,  and  rushing  forward 
I  pushed  the  man  violently;  but  he  stood  im- 
movable.   My  father's  face  was  riffid  as  iron. 

"  Father !  father  !--meroy !    Go,  Robert,  go  I" 

Neither  moved ;  but  my  father's  breath  labor- 
ad  heavily  as  he  held  out  the  deadly  weapon. 

"*  Why  don't  you  fire  ?  I  won't  stir  till  I'm 
carried  off." 

The  sound  of  the  trigger,  brought  to  the  full 
cock,  struck  on  my  ears. 

'*  Then  God  have  merey  on  you  I"  muttered 
my  fiatther,  and  with  the  wends  there  rang  through 
the  air  the  sharp  report  of  the  pistol.  One  loud 
•cream  from  Helen,  and  she  fell  senseless  on  the 
stones ;  while  my  mother  covered  her  eyes  and 
groaned  bitterly. 

I  had  been  ehnging  to  the  man,  and  now  found 
myself  on  the  grouira  ^  he  had  fallen  and  borne 
me  with  him.  In  an  mstant  I  was  on  my  feet. 
The  yard  was  filling  with  servants,  brought  by 
the  sound  of  the  shot  from  the  house  and  stables. 
They  lifted  the  man  up,  thinking  he  was  dead ; 
and  so,  indeed,  he  looked,  for  his  face  was  livid 
white  with  terror;  but,  happily,  he  was  unhurt. 
God's  angel,  who  turned  the  muzzle  aside,  and 
made  the  soldier's  unerring  aim  to  miss,  alone 
can  tell  how  it  was  that  he  was  saved.  He  was 
saved ;  bat  Helen  was  speechless  for  two  whole 
daya.  At  one  time  we  thought  her  wnses  were 
gone ;  but  my  mother  was  spared  that  misery, 
and  after  a  time  she  quite  recoyered  from  the 
ihock. 


The  next  day  my  father,  himself  a  magfstrate^ 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  bench  to 
answer  for  the  outrage.  An  attorney  newly 
come  to  the  place,  who  fancied  be  had  cause  of 
offense  against  Captain  Sackville  for  his  qniek 
and  scornful  manner,  took  up  the  case,  and  meant 
to  press  it  strongly;  in  which  event  it  must  have 
gone  hard  with  my  father.  But,  fortunately,  a 
gentleman  who  happened  to  come  down  from 
London  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Comberton,  saw  Robert 
in  the  street  just  before  the  magistrates  sat,  and 
recognized  him  as  a  man  who  had  formerly  lived 
in  his  service,  who  had  robbed  him  and  absconded. 
He  followed  the  fellow  immediately,  and  sooa 
convinced  him  that  it  would  be  more  conducive 
to  his  safety  to  go  quietly  home,  than  to  prefer 
a  charge  which  would  certainly  be  succeeded  by 
his  own  apprehension.  To  the  great  satisfaction 
of  every  one,  therefore,  and  our  unspeakable  re- 
lief, the  case  ended  thus  abruptly. 

My  father  left  Ingerdyne  lor  London  on  the 
day  following,  having  only  waited  until  it  ap- 
peared that  Helen's  life  was  safe.  But  who  can 
tell  what  we,  who  were  lel\  behind,  suffered  of 
shame  and  mortification  ?  The  story,  bad  enough 
in  itself,  was  nuignified  by  degrees  into  absolute 
murder,  and  we  were  all  looked  upon  as  having 
been  actors  in  a  fearful  drama,  ending  in  assassi- 
nation. At  church,  and  in  our  rides,  people 
stared  fixedly  at  us,  as  if  to  see  what  trace  of  the 
deed  was  leit  upon  our  brows.  I  never  allnded 
to  the  occurrence,  for  it  drove  mo  nearly  wild 
even  to  think  of  it ;  but  Helen  talked  about  it 
perpetually,  and  thus  I  learned  what  people  said 
ana  thought. 

She  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  descanting  upon 
her  fears  and  sufferings;  upon  what  she  bad  felt 
when  the  man  refused  to  go,  and  how  she  had 
trembled  when  the  pistol  was  fired  :  every  feel- 
ing was  made  the  subject  of  a  discussion,  and 
every  pain  a  bait  for  pity.  I  felt  sick  at  heart 
with  sname,  and  unable  to  say  whether  I  had 
seen  or  felt  any  thing ;  answering  any  one  who 
had  the  bad  taste  to  mention  the  subject  to  roe, 
almost  savagely.  No  wonder,  there/ore,  people 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  told  each  other 
that  I  was  as  reckless  and  unfeeling  as  my  father. 
All  this  I  heard  from  Helen,  who  had  a  propen- 
sity for  repeating  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things. 

During  the  next  summer,  my  mother,  Helen, 
and  myself,  went  upon  a  visit  to  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman who  lived  in  a  curious  old  mansion  on  the 
borders  of  Bewdley  Forest,  in  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  Lyie  was  a  very  old  friend  of  my  mother's, 
and  the  most  delightful  person  I  ever  met :  cheer- 
ful in  temper,  high-bred  in  manner,  and  full  of 
traditions  about  fairies  and  the  stars.  He  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  astrology  dLod/turie^logy^  and 
used  to  delight  in  telling  me  stories  of  fairy-land 
and  legends  of  the  stars. 

My  mother  and  Helen  visited  a  great  deal 
while  we  were  at  Forest  Home ;  but  I  preferred 
to  star  with  our  host,  greedily  devouring  his 
legends  and  prophecies. 

The  forest,  upon  the  edge  of  which  the  house 
was  built,  was  very  large ;  such  a  one  as  I  had 
read  of,  but  never  before  <seen :  and  along  the 
wide  grassy  roads  made  for  timber  carting,  Mr. 
Lyle  and  I  used  to  walk  for  hours,  now  and  thea 
resting  at  the  foot  of  some  great  tree,  and  viatch- 
ing  the  sunbeams  as  they  glanced  in  and  out. 
Oh,  how  happy  I  was  I    liever  before  had  I  fell 
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nek  pesoe  as  I  now  eDJoyed.  I  had  no  fear  at 
komo,  for  I  did  not  dread  my  father;  bat  there 
vas  about  erery  place  where  he  might  oome  an 
air  of  aareat,  which  generated  an  uneasy  feeling, 
as  if  your  quiet  was  an  insecare  thing :  and  this 
made  home  at  Ingerdyne  any  thing  hot  a  place 
of  repose, 

la  these  deep  woods,  listening  to  the  forest 
birds,  mnd  feeling  the  silence,  from  the  start  any 
soddea  noise  gave  you-^looking  down  vistas  of 
trees,  which  seemed  interminable,  and  catching 
the  stray  sanlight  as  it  peeped  in,  and  lay  upon 
the  turf  as  though  it  fonaly  loved  its  velvet  couch 
— rest  and  peace  were  blessings  I  could  realize. 
And  I  used  to  think  that,  to  live  forever  in  that 
great  old  house,  with  the  privilege  of  riding  and 
walking  in  the  forest  at  will,  would  be  greater 
hsppioesB  than  wealth  and  rank  and  the  world, 
eooUl  ever  give.  I  was  only  sixteen  then,  and  I 
tkamgkt  so :  I  am  more  than  double  that  age  now, 
aod  1  Jbiowso. 

On  moonlight  nights,  Mr.  Lyle  would  make 
■e  his  companion,  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  avenue  of  tall  elms  which  led  into  the  forest 
from  the  east  side  of  the  house ;  and  then,  while 
I  listened  with  deep  attention,  would  point  out 
the  stars  in  the  vault  above  us,  and  tell  roe 
woodrooa  tales  of  their  connection  with  our  fate. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  told  to 
believing  ears,  a  story  which  even  my  mother 
had  langhed  at ;  but  in  which  I  then,  as  now,  as 
really  and  earnestly  believed,  as  in  my  own  ex- 
istence. To  others  it  may  be  a  superstition,  to 
Be  it  is  a  fact. 

"  And  why  not,  Florence  ?''  asked  Mr.  Lvle, 
it  those  deep,  calm  tones  which  sink  with  a 
strange  power  into  the  heart.  **  Why  may  not 
the  Sar  of  your  fate  become  vuible  to  you  at 
times,  as  a  guide  and  beacon?  Look  up  into 
that  serene  and  solemn  sky,  glittering  with  its 
millioas  of  lights  1  Can  you  believe  that  God 
has  placed  toem  there,  beautiful  but  useless? 
Can  you  think  that  of  all  creation  the^  only  are 
without  significance?  Why  should  it  not  be 
given  to  them  to  watch  over  the  late  and  life  of 
those  who  will  hereafter  shine  like  them  forever  ? 
A  Star  led  the  wise  men  of  old  to  the  birthplace 
of  their  Lord ;  then  stood  still,  and  having  fuU 
filled  its  mission,  vanished.  May  not  a  similar 
agency  be  used  to  comfort,  or  warn,  or  lead 
Christ's  people  in  these  latter  years — when  holy 
things  seem  in  danger  of  being  reasoned  away, 
and  nothing  believra  in  that  is  not  understood  ? 
Ob,  these  are  sad  times  when  the  tangible  is  the 
only  real,  and  bold  men  oast  doubts  upon  the 
holy  iaith  that  has  come  down  to  ns  from  Eden, 
because  they  can  not  read  the  secrets  of  the 
£temal. 

^  Do  yoa  really  believe  that  the  Stars  are  link- 
ed with  ua-'that  in  their  course  we  may  read 
our  ihte  ?"  I  asked,  as  we  stood  still  gaaing  upon 
theslnr. 

*'I  do.  It  may  not  be  for  us  to  read  the  seroU 
clearly.  We  may  err  in  many  things,  for  we 
are  but  as  atoms,  spelling  with  a  broken  alphabet 
the  migbty  book  which  was  unrolled  at  the 
creatioo:  but  to  the  bumble  and  reverential  in- 
quirer, there  is  enough  of  li^ht  and  knowledge 
Sven,  to  enable  him  to  unvad  many  secrets  of 
e  dim  and  mysterious  future." 

**  Were  there  ever  men  who  could  do  this?" 
*Ob,  yes.    In  the  older  ages  of  the  world| 


when  men^s  minds  were  simpler,  and  their  fiiitli 
was  more  earnest,  there  were  many,  who,  living 
apart  from  doubt  and  sin,  became  rich  in  thia 
lore  i  and  it  needs  but  to  lead  their  life  of  studious 
and  reverential  research,  for  us  to  read  as  they 
did." 

These  words  sank  into  my  mind,  feeding  its 
secret  superstitions.  I  looked  up  into  the  trans- 
parent  depths  of  the  universe,  outspread  above 
mOj  and  strove  to  penetrate  its  profound  roys- 
tenes.  Angel  eves  seemed  watching  me  from 
every  radiant  orb,  and  it  required  tnit  a  small 
efibrt  of  fanc^jT  to  ima£[ine  myself  in  the  presence 
of  those  glorious  spirits  to  whom  the  charge  of 
God's  earthly  children  is  given. 

As  I  gazed,  a  bright,  piUe  amber  star  suddenly 
shot  like  a  meteor  into  the  depths  of  space. 

'*Look,  Mr.  Lyle,  look !"  I  exclaimed,  point- 
ing to  it,  **  that  is  my  Star  ^  the  one  I  have  told 
you  of.  See  how  brisht  it  is  1  Now— how  it 
seems  to  tremble— and  now  see  how  dim  it  has 
become.    What  does  that  foretell  ?" 

**  Sorrow,  Florence  1  If  that  is  the  Star  of 
your  destiny,  you  will  have  a  stormy  life,  my 
child.  Alone;  ever  alone,  that  Star  portends 
struggle  and  woe." 

^*  And  triumph  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  deep  but  not 
tremulous  voice;  for  my  heart  ever  rose  in 
danger. 

**  I  es,  in  part.  But  there  needs  more  than  a 
glance  at  tne  heavens  to  tell  you  all  that  is 
written  there,  Florence." 

"  Can  you — will  you  read  it  for  me  ?  If  my 
destiny  is  sorrowful,  will  not  the  knowledge  of 
what  may  be,  help  me  to  avoid  and  shun  danger?" 

"  Perbara.  I  must  think  of  it.  The  treasure- 
house  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  laid  open  to 
every  eye.    The  Stars  are  often  fatal  books." 

*^  Not  to  me :  oh,  no,  not  to  me  I  From  my 
infancy  I  have  lived  apart  from  others;  never 
understood,  and  little  loved.  My  heart  has 
ached  for  sympathy,  and  I  have  been  met  with 
misapprehension.  No  one  has  seemed  to  value 
me,  or  believe  me  capable  of  affection  and  ten- 
derness. I  have  been  nursed  as  if  for  the  storm 
and  the  sacrifice,  and  now  that  the  very  Stars, 
with  their  everlasting  voices,  pronounce  the 
same  destiny,  I  pine  to  know  how  it  is  ordain^ 
that  sufiering  shall  oome.  I  want  to  see  my 
fate,  and  grow  familiar  with  it.  Little  things 
oast  great  shadows  in  the  twilight,  and  I  may 
wear  myself  away  in  fearing  small  sorrows,  and 
fancying  phantoms  to  be  realities." 

"Poor  child  I  poor  child  1"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  tenderly ;  "  no  phantoms  are  these  sorrows, 
which  the  Stars  shape  out  for  you." 

**  Are  they  to  be  overcome  ?  or  must  I  die  in 
the  straggle?  Ohl  Mr.  Lyle,  tell  me-«teU 
me  all." 

"  What  is  best  for  yoa  to  know,  I  will,  Flor- 
ence i  for  I  love  yoa  better  than  any  thing  on 
earth— except  the  memory  of  my  lost  child;  and 
I  will  serve  you  as  I  would  have  served  her,  if 
God  had  spared  her  to  need  it.  With  this  prom* 
ise  yon  must  be  satisfied." 

And  I  was  satisfied ;  for  I  saw  that  I  had 
really  won  the  love  of  that  kind  and  good  old 
man,  and  that  I  had  found  a  friend  where  I  had 
only  seen  a  pleasant  acquaintance.  My  friends 
have  generally  been  among  the  aged.  There  it 
something  in  their  wise  and  passionless  oalnmess 
that  has  idways  been  inexpressibly  delightful  to 
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me.  Few  things  have  so  gretA  a  charm  for  me 
88  the  convei-sation  of  cheerful  and  kind  old 
]>eople :  one  listens  with  reverence  to  their 
experience;  learning  lessons  of  wisdom  from 
their  lips. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  hackneyed  saying  that  there  is  hut  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculons,  may 
periiaps  explain  why  it  is,  that,  with  more  than 
a  common  share  of  veneration  for  dignity  and 
greatness,  both  in  men  and  things,  I  have  at  the 
same  time  such  a  kWn  appreciation  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. An  instance  of  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  terror  and  the  ludicrous, 
occurred  a  few  nights  after  the  conversation 
which  I  have  related  in  the  last  chapter. 

Forest  Home  was  a  large  and  rambling  old 
mansion,  so  closely  surrounded  by  trees  that  in 
many  places  huge  limbs  of  elm  and  oak  grated 
against  the  irery  walls.  The  night  of  which  I 
am  going  to  speak,  was  dark,  cold,  and  rainy ; 
the  wind  blew  furiously,  as  if  it  had  been  winter, 
and  we  all  drew  round  the  large  wood  tire  in 
the  dining-room,  with  a  full  sense  of  its  comfort. 

The  evening  waned  into  night,  as  we  sat  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Lyle's  pleasant  stories,  pausing  at 
times  as  the  heavy  gusts  of  wind  swept  through 
the  forest  with  a  surge-like  roar,  making  the 
trees  creak  and  groan,  and  the  branches  of  those 
near  the  bouse  jar  and  scrape  against  the  walls. 

**I  could  fancy  those  sounds  were  the  wailing 
of  spirits  in  distress,'^  said  our  host,  as  we  heark- 
ened to  the  rushing  and  moaning  of  the  blasts. 

*^  Yes,  it  is  just  upon  snch  a  night  as  this 
that  legends  say  they  wander  over  the  scenes 
they  knew  in  life.  Hark!  one  could  almost  de- 
clare that  was  the  voice  of  a  Banshee,''  cried 
my  mother. 

*^  Why,  some  people  do  believe  that  this  house 
is  haunted,  and  that  at  certain  times  there  are 
terrible  sights  to  be  seen  by  those  who  are  bold 
enough  to  watch ;  but  I  have  never  been  fortu- 
nate to  see  or  hear  any  of  them." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for,  proceeding  as  it 
were  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  swelling 
louder  and  louder  as  it  neared  the  house,  came 
a  most  fearful  and  unearthly  wailing.  Nothing 
that  I  have  ever  heard  can  give  an  idea  of  the 
sound.  It  was  appalling.  We  all  except  Mr. 
Lyle  started  to  our  feet,  and  grasped  thp  nearest 
thing  to  us,  as  if  for  protection.  It  seemed  that 
when  the  cry  reached  the  house  it  stopped,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  all  was  silent. 

*•  It  is  very  strange  I"  said  Mr.  Lyle,  "  I  cer- 
tainly never  heard  any  thing  like — " 

Again  the  fearful  sound  was  heard ;  this  time 
close  to  us.  Helen,  my  mother,  and  I,  clung  to- 
gether, too  much  terriAed  to  speak.  There  was 
a  large  old  room,  generallv  unused,  adjoining 
the  north  side  of  that  in  which  we  were  now 
assembled  j  and  all  at  once  the  cry  appeared  to 
come  from  thence.  It  was  answered  by  a  louder 
burst  of  wailing  from  without,  accompanied  with 
a  strange  mysterious  rustling,  which  frightened 
Helen  and  me  dreadfully.  Then,  after  a  short 
silence,  the  noise  came  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  and  echoed  shrilly  through  the  rooms 
aad  passages. 


"  Surely  this  is  some  trick,"  said  Mr.  Lyief 
''I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  detect  any  thing.'' 

In  spite  of  our  entreaties  that  he  would  not 
leave  us,  our  host  went  out  into  the  hall,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  three  female  servants  and  the 
coachman ;  the  only  domestics  he  employed,  ex- 
cept a  lad  who  was  in  training  for  a  footman, 
and  who  had  gone  home  this  evening  to  see  a 
sick  mother. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  cried  the  party,  as  with  one  voice. 
"What  will  become  of  us?  Do  you  hear  the 
sperrils? — ^Therei— Oh,  Lord!"  and  as  they 
spoke  the  shrill  unearthly  moaning  struck  ua 
again  with  inexpressible  terror. 

There  were  innumerable  passages  in  the 
house  intersecting  each  other  in  various  direo- 
tions;  and  even  as  Mr.  Lyle  walked  througb 
them  the  wailing  seemed  to  accompany  him; 
sometimes  shrieking  close  before  him,  sorocw. 
times  moaning  and  dying  away  in  the  distance. 
It  sounded  inside  as  well  as  out;  and  was  at 
times  attended  vrith  a  rushing  noise,  as  if  some 
heavy  body  were  moving  through  the  air:  the 
inexplicable  cause  of  which  rendered  the  effect 
appalling.  When  after  an  hour's  search  Mr. 
Lyle  came  back  to  us,  looking  pale  as  a  spectre, 
and  declared  that  he  could  discover  nothing,  m*o 
all,  servants  and  guests,  clung  to  each  other,  as 
if  numbers  and  proximity  gave  security. 

In  this  manner  we  spent  the  night,  the  super- 
natural noises  still  continuing  at  intervals:  but 
when  morning  dawned,  and  the  gray  light  came 
in  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  the  cries 
ceased.  Then,  persuaded  by  our  host,  whoso 
distress  at  our  alarm  was  very  great,  we  all 
went  into  my  mother's  room  to  get  some  rest : 
some  upon  chairs,  others  on  the  noor,  but  Helen 
and  I  on  the  bed  with  her.  We  only  felt  safe 
when  the  morning  light  filled  the  room,  and 
found  us  all  together. 

After  a  few  hours'  restless  sleep,  we  all  met 
in  the  breakfast  room  the  next  morning,  and 
traces  of  the  night's  terrors  were  apparent  in 
the  countenance  and  manner  of  each.  £ver7 
one  looked  pale  and  apprehensive,  making  nerv- 
ous attempts  at  cheerfulness  and  ease,  which 
were  complete  failures.  Generally  speaking, 
daylight  and  sunshine  dispel  all  superstitious 
fears :  one  can  not  think  of  ghosts  where  every 
corner  is  radiant,  and  closets  are  only  shady. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  us ;  for  though  the  day 
was  unusually  brilliant,  and  the  air  musical  wita 
the  songs  of  summer  birds,  the  shrill  and  piteous 
wailing  of  the  night,  and  the  mysterious  rushing 
as  of  winged  spirits,  still  sounded  in  our  ears. 

After  an  uncomfortable  breakfast,  just  as  Mr. 
Lyle  was  quitting  the  room,  my  mother  said, 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  for  leaving  you  to-day  ? 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Sackville, 
saying  that  he  intends  going  to  Ingerdyne  next 
week,  and  there  are  many  things  that  I  should 
like  to  superintend  before  his  arrival.  He  also 
begs  me  to  try  and  induce  you  to  return  with 
us,  and  spend  a  few  weeks  in  H shire." 

**  No,  no ;  I  can  not  leave  home  until  I  hav« 
discovered  this  mystery.  I  did  hope  that  yoa 
would  not  have  deserted  me  for  a  day  or  two  at 
least,  while  we  made  inquiries:  but  yon  must 
please  yourself,  my  dear.  I  shall  only  he  a  little 
more  lonely,  and  I  can  not  expect  you  to  make 
yourself  uncomfortable  for  my  sake  \  so  go^  my 
dear,  go." 
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There  was  somethinsif  so  melancholy  in  the  old 
nan's  voice,  that,  excited  by  sympathy  and  the 
l^iowing  sunlight  into  a  temporary  fit  of  courage, 
1  exclaimed. 

**I  will  stay:  may  I,  mother?  I  am  not 
ifratd ;  and  I  can't  bear  to  leave  Mr.  Lyle  alone 
ID  this  dismal  haunted  old  house.'* 

"Too,  Florence!  why  you  are  the  greatest 
ooward  ia  existence :  you  trembled  last  night 
after  you  bad  fallen  asleep.  You  would  die  with 
fear  when  Helen  and  I  were  gone,"  replied  my 
mother. 

"  Well  then,  will  you  stay,  mother  dear,  for  a 
day  or  two,  that  we  may  try  and  find  out  the 
fecret?  Da  not  leave  Mr.  Lyle  by  himself. 
Siippose  yon  make  a  bargain  with  him,  that  we 
vili  stay  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  if  he 
has  discovered  nothing  then,  he  will  come  with 
ns  to  Ingerdyne  ?'' 

After  much  discusssion,  this  arrangement  was 
a4irrced  to.  My  mother  evidently  disliked  it, 
attbongh  she  could  not  well  refuse  her  assent, 
when  asked  in  the  way  I  had  put  it :  besides,  to 
«ny  one  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Ingerdyne 
miuage  as  Mr.  Lyle,  it  seemed  too  absurd  for 
her  to  play  the  dutiful  wife  and  anxious  house- 
keeper. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  our  departure  was 
settled,  we  all  set  out  in  a  body  upon  a  tour  of 
iBvesiigation ;  but,  unfortunately,  just  as  we 
reached  the  ball,  some  neighbors,  whose  prom- 
ised vi&it  we  had  forgotten  in  the  excitement, 
drove  up  to  spend  the  day.  All  our  plans  for 
prosecuting  the  search  were  now  at  an  end ;  for 
Mr.  Lyie  naturally  shrank  from  making  his 
house  a  subject  for  gossip,  and  we  of  course 
could  not  but  respect  our  host's  wishes  and  feel- 
ings. 

1  think  I  never  spent  a  more  weary  day.  It 
seemed  a  v^'eek  long.  Do  as  I  wonld,  I  could 
Dot  Miake  oil'  the  thought  of  the  last  night,  nor 
the  dread  of  the  coming  one ;  I  longed  with  all 
my  heart  for  these  visitors  to  go,  and  yet  I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  the  dreary  silence  and 
di&may  which  must  fall  upon  us  when  they  were 
<rone.  1  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr.  Lyle  and  ask  a 
thousand  questions,  though  I  knew  the  answers 
must  be  that  he  had  discovered  nothing ;  yet  1 
fr-ared  to  take  one  of  the  many  opportunities  that 
oilcred.  lest  jicopie  might  suspect  what  we  were 
taJkint;  about. 

How  foolish,  and  yet  how  common  is  this  feel- 
ing: wheu  one  subject  thus  engrosses  all  our 
lh<M4<This,  and  arouses  our  apprehensions,  we 
f.incy  ih:it  the  secret  is  betrayed  by  our  actions, 
at.d  that  every  one  reads  it  in  our  faces.  We 
hrtMfil  upon  some  one  thing  until  the  whole  world 
8(Tms  instinct  with  it,  and  we  fancy  that  others, 
who  have  no  ke^  to  our  thoughts,  see  in  all  we 
dt>  the  hidden  mystery  which  is  to  ns  so  palpa- 
bie.  We  talk  idly,  and  start  to  find  that  even 
tiiiis  we  have  hovered  like  the  bird  about  her 
tiTiiL,  and  tremble  to  think  that  our  secret  is  be- 
tiayed.  VV^hat  is  so  important  to  us  we  can  not 
perMiade  ourselves  is  nothing  to  others.  It 
wounds  our  self-love  to  think  that  it  should  be 
so;  and  yet.  inconsistent  as  we  are,  we  are  alike 
distrustful  of  the  security  of  indifference,  and  the 
rariosity  of  inteiest.  It  never  occorred  to  me 
that  the  other  guests,  not  bemg  possessed  of  the 
powers  of  divination,  could  not  suspect  any  thing 
onosual  in  my  speaking  apart  with  Mr.  Lyle; 


and  so,  instead  of  relieving  my  mind  by  asking 
him  at  once  what  1  longed  to  know,  I  went  od 
wondering  and  watching  till  I  could  neither  ask 
nor  answer  any  thing  properly. 

Evening  came  at  length.  The  deep,  long 
shadows  cast  from  the  forest  trees  lay  upon  th0 
ground;  but  to  us  the  scene  had  lost  its  beauty, 
and  what  had  hitherto  been«o  lovely,  now  seem- 
ed gloomy  and  portentous.  At  last  the  visitors, 
somewhat  puzzled  (as  they  well  might  be)  at 
the  manner  of  their  reception,  drove  off,  and  we 
were  alone.  Nothing  had  been  done  toward 
solving  the  mystenr :  and  now  that  night  was  ap- 
proaching we  all  felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  and 
a  wish  to  keep  together,  very  significant  off  the 
alarm  of  each. 

Twilight  was  fading,  and  there  was  no  moon ; 
so  it  was  a  matter  of  anxious  although  tacit  con- 
sideration with  each  of  as,  whether  we  should 
order  candles  or  sit  in  the  waning  light.  The 
dusk  of  evening,  usually  such  a  pleasant  time, 
looked  this  evening  almost  terrible ;  still,  while 
the  windows  were  open,  we  need  not  fancy  the 
night  had  quite  closed  in.  Lights  would  be 
cheerful,  but  they  would  too  plainly  show  that 
the  day  and  its  protection  had  passed.  We  sat 
mute  and  abstracted,  Mr.  Lyle  and  my  mother 
endeavoring  to  sustain  a  disjointed  conversation, 
which  every  now  and  then  lapsed  into  silence :  it 
was  evident  that  neither  was  thinking  about  what 
was  said. 

In  one  of  these  pauses  the  turret  clock  struck 
ten.  The  iron  clang  sounded  through  the  still- 
ness like  a  knell.  Helen  seized  my  hand,  and  I 
felt  that  hers  was  cold  as  marble.  Night  seemed 
to  have  thrown  her  dark  mantle  suddenly  over  the 
scene,  and  Mr.  Lyle,  assuming  a  tone  of  indiffer- 
ence, said, 

*'  We  will  have  candles ;  it  is  getting  dusk,  I 
fancj."  As  if  the  idea  had  only  just  occurred 
to  him,  and  we  had  not  all  been  thinking  of  it  for 
more  than  an  hour. 

It  was  now  dark  as  midnight,  with  a  stormy 
sky,  and  neither  moon  nor  stars.  Mr.  Lyle  rose 
to  ring  the  bell ;  but,  before  its  summons  died 
away,  a  heavy  rushing  swept  past  the  open  win- 
dow, and  the  wailing  of  the  night  before  was 
repeated.  A  loud  cry  of  terror  broke  from 
Helen,  as  she  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  clung 
to  her  mother,  while  I  leaned  against  the  table, 
my  heart  beating  violently. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  lights 
were  brought  in  by  the  lad  who  bad  been  from 
home  the  night  before.  He  was  very  awkward 
and  fussy,  and,  putting  down  the  tray  with  the 
candles  on  it,  proceeded  to  shut  the  windows, 
seeming  to  take  no  notice  of  our  alarm. 

Just  as  he  had  unloosed  the  last  curtain,  the 
cry  again  pierced  the  silence ;  but  this  time  close 
by,  as  if  at  the  door.  Helen  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  fainting  with  alarm.  Mr.  Lyle  started, 
and  his  eye  fell  upon  the  boy,  who  was  hurrying 
away. 

*'  Stop,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  which 
made  us  all  look  up;  you  know  something  of 
this,  I  see :  what  is  this  noise?" 

The  lad  stood  still,  looking  pertinaciously  upon 
the  carpet. 

"  Answer  me :  what  ia  this  noise  ?" 

The  boy  made  no  reply.  Again  the  wailing 
cry  was  heard. 

"  If  you  do  not  speak  at  once,  I  will  send  John 
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off  for  ft  constable,  and  have  yoa  pat  iato  the 
oage  till  yoa  do.^* 

"  rm  sure,  sir,  I  didn't  think  no  barm,'*  began 
the  boy,  stammering.    He  could  get  no  further. 

Mr.  Lyie  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  bell, 

"  I  shall  ask  you  no  more  (fuesttons :  you  know 
the  consequences  ol^isobedience." 

Fortunately  this  insinuation  was  sufficient. 
The  lad  knew  well  that  Mr.  Lyle  never  threat- 
ened  without  performing ;  and  having  once  spent 
a  night  in  the  cage  dunng  the  last  fair  (when  he 
was  locked  up  by  the  sapient  constable  in  mis- 
take for  another  person),  he  had  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  its  aiscomfort  to  shun  the  danger 
of  a  second  visit.  Accordingly,  with  much  cir- 
cumlocution of  rustic  speech,  he  explained  the 
mystery. 

It  appeared  that  late  the  evening  before,  he 
had  determined  to  rob  an  owPs  nest,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  one  of  the  large  old  trees  in 
the  forest.  The  young  ones  were  ready  to  fly, 
and  fearing  to  leave  them  for  another  day,  lest 
they  should  abscond  from  their  paternal  roof- 
tree,  he  secured  them  at  once,  ana  lodged  them, 
safely  and  secretly  as  he  thought,  in  an  old  cage 
in  the  chimney  of  the  dark  unusied  room  before 
spoken  of.  Somehow  or  other  the  fledglings  ^ot 
out,  and  commenced  fluttering  and  screammg 
along  the  passages,  while  the  old  birds  wander- 
ed  round  and  round  the  house,  crying  for  their 
imprisoned  brood.  When  the  boy  came  back  and 
heard  from  bis  fellow-servants  their  horrible  ac- 
count of  the  last  night's  terrors,  he  at  once  sus- 
pected the  cause ;  especially  as  he  found  stray 
feathers  lying  about  the  hall  and  lobby :  but,  as 
he  could  nowhere  And  the  birds,  he  hoped  they 
had  escaped ;  and  therefore  kept  his  own  coun- 
sel. 

^' And  where  are  the  birds  now,  sir?"  asked 
his  master,  sternly :  "  they  are  in  the  house  still, 
or  the  old  ones  would  not  hover  about  it  in  this 
way." 

'^Please,  sir,  I  put  'em  in  the  cage  in  the 
ohimbly,  again ;  and  they're  not  got  away,  for  1 
beard  'em  screeching  in  the  hall  when  I  come  in 
jist  now." 

"  Go  and  bring  them  hero  instantly." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned,  and  a  pro- 
longed peal  of  laughter  greeted  his  appearance. 
We  had  been  endeavoring  to  teach  him  to  wait 
properly,  and  one  of  the  maxima  most  carefully 
impressed  upon  his  memoiy,  was  to  bring  in 
every  thing  upon  a  waiter.  In  obedience  to  this 
role,  he  now  entered  carrying  a  huge  tray  at 
arm's-length,  upon  which,  sliding  from  side  to 
side  of  the  smooth  and  slippery  surface,  were 
two  yonn^  white  owls  1 

Any  thing  more  ridiculous  can  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  solemn  birds  seemed  trying  in  vain 
to  keep  up  appearances ;  winking  and  blinking 
ftt  the  light,  and  shaking  their  feathers  (which 
operation  dislodged  a  great  quantity  of  soot), 
while  they  slid  to  and  tro  upon  the  tray,  main- 
taining a  gravity  of  look  which  was  perfectly 
irresistible.  The  boy,  too,  covered  with  soot, 
and  staring  with  wonder  and  fear,  while  vainly 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  tray  still  and  pacify  the 
birds,  completed  the  drollery  of  the  scene. 

Poor  Solomon — fur  that  was  his  unlucky  name 
^-«tared  first  at  us  and  then  at  the  owls ;  then 
brought  the  tray  to  a  level,  and  appeared  about 


to  address  us— the  birds  looking  all  the  tiiiM  •• 
sedate  and  solemn  as  judges  on  the  benoh ;  bnt 
every  time  just  as  his  mouth  opened,  away  went 
the  creatures  staggering  and  sliding  about  thmr 
slippery  platform  again. 

At  last,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  provoked  by  the 
eflbrts  of  the  owls  ana  our  continued  peals  of 
laughter,  the  boy  shook  the  tray  viciously,  and 
down  came  the  birds  scuffling  and  flutteriDg> 
upon  the  floor.  Bursting  with  rage,  as  the  bir£ 
took  great  hops  about  in  different  directiona^  the 
boy  oarted  furiously  on  his  prey,  and  at  last, 
after  many  random  plunges,  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing them ;  when,  driven  half  frantic  with  our  peals 
of  laughter,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  a  frenzjr* 

Such  was  the  ludicrous  solution  of  the  seem- 
ingly inexplicable  cause  of  our  terrors;  and  to 
this  day  I  never  think  of  those  solemn  owls  with 
their  sooty  plumage  reeling  and  sliding  about  on 
the  tray,  without  mdulging  in  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter very  perplexing  to  any  imenlightened  oom* 
panioiL 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

The  last  of  the  happy  days  spent  at  Forest 
Home  now  arrived :  we  had  all  received  an  in- 
vitation from  a  neighbor,  a  very  old  friend  of 
my  mother's,  to  spend  it  with  her ;  and  she  had 
assembled  a  gay  young  party  to  meet  us.  Bat 
in  the  morning  I  was  suffering  from  one  of  my 
torturing  headaches,  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
go ;  and  Mr.  Lyle  having  excused  himself,  on 
the  ground  of  business,  Helen  and  my  mother 
went  alone. 

Toward  evening  I  became  better,  and  lefk  my 
room  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  in  the  cool  shade  cif 
the  elms.  Presently,  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Lyle ; 
and  we  staid  out  of  doors  until  the  heavens 
were  gemmed  with  stars. 

But  the  night,  though  bright,  soon  grew  rery 
chilly;  and  we  then  adjourned  to  a  large  oak- 
paneled  chamber,  fitted  up  with  massive  furni- 
ture of  the  same  carved,  polished  wood.  It  was 
lighted  by  two  windows,  which  opened  to  the 
ground,  aind  looked  out  upon  the  forest.  Oppo- 
site to  them  was  a  huge  sideboard,  upon  wnich 
was  now  placed  a  large  shaded  lamp,  that  only 
lighted  a  portion  of  the  room,  leaving  the  rest 
in  a  pleasant  gloom;  shrouded  in  wbioh  Mr. 
Ly|e  and  I  sat  gazing  upon  the  scene  through 
the  open  vrindows.  For  a  lon^  time  neither  of 
us  spoke ;  but  at  last  I  broke  silence  by  saying : 

^*  You  promised  to  tell  me  something  of  the 
future ;  let  it  be  to-night." 

*'  No,  Florence.  The  future  is  a  dark  page 
even  for  the  happiest :  it  is  not  fit  that  the  cur- 
tain which  shrouds  it  should  be  lifted  up." 


"  Why  not?  I  have  courage  to  bear  any  thinff 
but  uncertainty.  My  heart  tells  me  that  my  life 
will  be  full  of  sorrow  and  strife,  and  I  long  to 
know  what  shape  the  trials  will  take,  that  1  may 
be  ready  for  them  when  they  come.'' 

"  You  have  a  brave  spirit  now.  Florence,  sad 
it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  need  ^  but  remem- 
ber that  it  has  never  yet  been  tried.  How  do 
you  know  that  you  will  not  be  helpless  when  ths 
time  of  trial  comes?" 

"  Because  I  feel  that,  although  I  miflht  die 
under  suflering,  I  should  not  give  up.  While  I 
have  life.  J  shall  strive  on." 
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**  But  poverty,  Florence ;  \om  of  potitioo,  de- 
grmdMioa ;  how  coald  you  bear  those  ?*' 

**It  it  flo?"  I  tskcMl,  mournfully,  aa  if  my 
dooM  weie  aboat  to  be  refealed:  ^'my  fears 
kmre  loag  taken  that  shape.  For  many  months, 
I  have  mi  a  strange  conviotion  that  every  day 
was  briasinff  some  terrible  change  nearer  and 
nearer.  WmL  I  am  ghul  I  hmaw*  instead  of 
Jimrit." 

'*Cr]adI  Ah,  Florence  I  yon  have  no  idea 
what  poverty  is." 

**lfoi  altiioaffh  I  soon  shall.  But  my  mother, 
and  Helen:  what  will  become  of  them?  U 
seems  to  me  that  they  wiU  sink  nnder  trouble : 
Hefettc^eoiaUy.  What  can  be  done  for  them  ?'^ 
I  asbad,  as  if  already  preparing  for  incTitable 


"  There  an  the  same  resonrees  for  them  as 
for  fOQ,  I  iaMfftnto— exertion  and  endnraoce.'' 

"'  Alan  1  Helen  has  neither ;  and  my  mother 
esa  eadare,  but  not  exert  herael^  Can  you  mt 
teU  me  more  ?  What  am  I  to  do  T  Is  there  no 
escape  r" 

"Hal  I  thonght  yoa  would  soon  ask  that 
ijoeation.  Is  there  not  a  proverb  which  says, 
that  we  are  all  brave  in  the  daylight  ?" 

'^Yas;  but  yoa  are  wrong  in  the  inference 
yon  wvmld  draw  from  it.  I  have  no  love  for 
sorrow,  griel^  or  trouble ;  no  one  will  feel  pov. 
•t^  more  bitterly  than  myself:  not,  I  think,  for 
ili  wants,  hot  for  the  slights  aod  insults,  the 
wounded  feelings  and  broken  friendships,  which 
follow  in  its  train.  I  am  proud  as  Lucifer,  and 
I  shall  ijuiver  with  anger  and  mortiftoatioD  at 
pstronizmg  airs  and  iiwolence.  I  qnite  believe 
tbat  i  might  die  with  rage  and  disgust  under  it; 
therefore,  you  see  that  I  know  pretty  well  the 
■iwry  of  a  chaage  of  circumstances,  and  that 
I  sm  neither  fool  nor  Quixote  enough  to  wel* 
eome  it  from  any  false  idea  of  its  beimfits,  or  of 
the  chance  of  my  shining  in  it. 

^*If  there  be  an  alternative,  I  should  like  to 
know  it.  If,  by  going  one  way,  I  ooold  e8ca|ie 
the  sorrows  you  tell  mc  of,  and  by  persisring  in 
mother  I  nuist  meet  them,  I  would  prefer  the 
safor  path.  But  if  not ;  if  I  must  go  on  in  a 
pradetftincd  coarse,  be  it  so :  I  have  iaith  in  my 
power  to  bear  and  do." 

"How  old  are  you.  Florence— exactly  ?" 

**!  wan   sixteen  last  December;  it  is  Jnly 
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^  No  more  f  Tou  have  a  bold  heart,  and,  I 
think,  a  true  one.  At  sixteen,  one  does  not  look 
for  heroines;  but  great  needs  often  call  forth 
peat  energies.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  so 
m  your  case." 

^Wili  yoo,  can  vou  tell  me  what  X  ask? 
Must  I  go  through  this  greet  trial  ?" 

'*I  thmk  so.  But  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  am 
wrong :  when  one's  sympathies  are  deeply  in- 
terested, it  is  easy  to  exag^rate  dangers." 

^Tes;  but  it  is  not  so  with  me:  my  presenti- 
ments are  strong,  and  they  have  foreshadowed 
this.  But  can  yoa  tell  me  no  more  f-^nothing 
definite?" 

«  Nothiiv." 

^  Well,  imnst  be  content,  then.  It  is  some- 
thing to  know  there  in  danger :  I  hate  a  false 
sseurity.'* 

For  a  long  time  we  sat  talking  of  the  past 
end  future,  and  the  different  courses  taken  by 
aSennt  people  ooder  suffering.    There  had 

D  " 


been  a  saicide  in  the  village  a  few  days  before ; 
and  it  was  now  well  known  that  it  had  been 
committed  by  the  unhappy  man  to  escape  from 
impending  ruin. 

**  Of  all  the  strange  things  done  by  men,  sui- 
ckle  alwavs  appears  tame  the  niost  perplexing. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  decidMprhether  it  springe 
from  cowardice  or  courage,    said  Mr.  Lyle. 

V  Oh,  surely  from  coin^urdice  I  And  yet,  if  a 
man  believes  in  a  hereafter,  it  must  l>e  more 
than  what  is  usually  called  bravery,  that  oaa 
nerve  him  to  plunge  into  eternity." 

I'Yes;  but  it  is  not  true  courage.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  wisdom,  as  well  as  mercy,  in 
attributing  suicide  to  insanity.  No  man  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  faculties  coi^d,  I  think,  com- 
mit suicide.  PiBo|>!e  can  not  always  judge  of  a 
roan's  sanitv  by  his  actions.  The  roiod  may  be 
cloaded  ana  unable,  upon  many  points,  to  reason 
truly ;  and  yet  the  daUy  conduct,  ay,  even  up  to 
the  veiT  last  hour,  may  be,  to  sil  appearances, 
perfectly  rational.  I  remember  a  case  of  this 
kind  oeourriog  many  years  since,  in  which  I 
knew  all  the  parties  well. 

*^The  gentleman  was  a  solicitor:  we  had 
been  college  friends,  and,  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  preserved  our  friendship  intact.  He  mar- 
ried very  early,  and  very  unfortunately:  his  wife 
was  a  beaotiiui,  extravagant  flirt;  a  woman 
without  either  heart  or  principle :  his  fortune 
was  large,  but  the  way  in  which  they  lived 
would  have  ruined  a  man  with  twice  his  re- 
sooroes.  They  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  who  grew  op  exactly  as  you  might 
expect  the  children  of  such  a  mother  would  do.  < 
The  daughter  married  early,  aod  bade  fair  to 
follow  her  mother's  example;  the  son  was  taken 
by  his  father  into  partnership  as  B009  as  he  was 
out  of  his  articles. 

'*  Several  times  between  that  period  and  the 
close  of  his  life,  I  visited  my  friend,  but  I  never 
staui  long;  for  I  was  too  deeply  grieved  at 
seeing  the  change  which  had  gradually  come 
over  him.  He  was  silent  and  care-worn,  mov- 
ing about  bis  splendid  rooms  and  parties  as  if 
he  were  a  stranger,  and  never  appearing  at  ease 
except  when  engaged  in  his  office  with  his  cli- 
ents aod  his  papers.  Once  or  twice,  taking  the 
privilege  of  old  acquaintance,  I  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  hn  wife  and  son  upon  the  reck- 
less way  in  which  they  squandered  bis  money ; 
bat  the  answers  I  received  were  such  as  effect- 
ually to  prevent  mv  ever  venturing  upon  the 
subject  again.  All  tnat  I  had  imagined  of  heart- 
lessness  and  blindness  fell  short  of  what  their 
words  and  manner  betrayed ;  so,  as  I  could  do 
no  good,  and  could  not  endure  to  see  a  man 
thus  crushed  and  ruined  by  an  ungrateful  fam* 
ily,  I  determined  never  again  to  visit  at  his  house, 
unless  I  was  absolutely  compelled. 

*^I  must  tell  yon  that  he  was  my  own  lawyer, 
and  had  brought  me  through  two  very  intricate 
Chancery  suits,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  his 
clear-headed  and  persevering  abilities;  indeed,  I 
never  found  any  man  of  business  more  acnte  and 
practical.  He  was  a  rare  combination  of  quick 
perceptions  and  sound  judgment. 

**  Well,  a  week  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to 
me,  desiring  that  1  would  go  to  town  to  sign 
some  pi^wrs,  necessary  to  oring  to  a  close  a 
long  ana  tedions  business  which  he  vras  con- 
ducting for  me.    I  went,  and  although  I  expect- 
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ed  that  tbe  foiir  years  we  had  been  eeparated 
would  have  made  some  alteration  in  him,  I 
certainly  was  not  prepared  for  the  difference  I 
found.  He  had  not  only  aged  considerably,  but, 
except  when  in  business,  bis  manner  was  har- 
ried and  absent.  He  talked  by  fits ;  sometimes 
remaining  silent  and  noody  for  an  unusual  time, 
then  speaking  rapidly,  and  laughing  immoder- 
ately. All  tbis  grieved  and  shocked  me ;  the 
more  so,  that  I  saw  his  wife  and  son  either  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  the  change,  or  were  in- 
different to  it. 

**  I  reached  London  on  the  Wednesday,  and 
that  day,  and  every  succeeding  one  till  Saturday, 
was  spent  in  going  through  long  and  perplexing 
law-papers,  the  real  meaning  oT  which  1  should 
never  have  discovered  but  from  his  perspicaons 
explanation. 

*^0n  Sunday  I  dined  at  his  house,  prior  to  ny 
leaving  town  the  next  day.  During  dinner  a 
moot  painful  scene  occurred  between  the  father 
and  son,  relative  to  some  partnership  money, 
which  bad  been  received  by  the  former,  and 
which  the  latter  fancied  had  not  been  accounted 
for  satisfactorily.  With  great  patience  my  friend 
strove  to  explain  to  his  undutiful  son  how  the 
matter  stood,  and,  beyond  all  Question,  exoner- 
ated himself  fully  from  the  charge  insinuated 
against  him.  But  the  young  man  choee  to  pro- 
fess himself  dissatisfied,  and  his  mother  took  his 
part,  with  the  most  insulting  and  aggravating 
expressions. 

^'  The  forbearance  of  her  husband  was  mar- 
velous ;  but  there  was  an  unnatural  composure 
and  coolness  in  his  manner  that  struck  me  with 
surprise.  After  dinner  he  left  the  table,  having 
previously  desired  me  to  remain  until  the  even- 
ing, upon  the  plea  of  further  business.  When 
tea  was  served,  he  came  down  stairs,  and  asked 
for  a  cup,  which  he  was  about  to  carrr  away ; 
but,  hearing  his  son  say  that  he  intended  to  leave 
the  house  shortly,  be  turned  round,  and  address- 
ing his  wife,  said,  in  a  peculiar  tone : 

*^  *  Do  not  let  your  son  go,  Mrs.  — — :  he  may 
be  wanted.* 

"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  went  back 
to  his  dressing-room.  A  feeling  of  restraint 
hung  upon  us  all,  though  why,  we  could  not 
tell;  and  immediately  after  the  tea  equipage 
was  removed,  I  rose  to  go,  first  sending  a  serv- 
ant to  inquire  if  his  master  wished  to  see  me. 

*'''  The  man  was  absent  some  time,  and  at  last 
came  back  looking  very  pale ;  he  said  that  his  mas- 
ter's room  door  was  locked,  and  that  he  could  not 
obtain  admittance.  My  heart  sank ;  and  even  his 
wife,  although  she  tried  to  laugh,  seemed  fright, 
ened.  and  requested  her  son  to  go  up-stairs  and 
call  his  father.  He  did  so,  and  so  did  I :  but  to 
all  our  appeals  we  got  no  answer. 

'*  At  last  we  resolved  to  break  open  the  door, 
and  upon  doing  so,  there  before  us,  sitting  in  a 
large  arm-chair  before  the  writing-table,  was 
the  lifeless  form  of  my  poor  friend  1  One  band 
grasped  a  pistol,  the  other  hung  clenched  by  his 
side.  He  had  shot  himself  through  the  mouth, 
aad  his  brains  were  scattered  over  the  ceiling 
and  furniture.  Upon  the  desk  lay  his  watch,  a 
scaled  packet,  and  a  paper,  upon  which  was 
written,  in  a  steady  band : 

'' '  This  is  the  key  of  my  desk.  It  is  to  be 
opened  only  by  Mr.  Lyle.  Do  not  toueh  my 
bedy  until  tho  mquest  has  sal.* 


**  The  candle  had  been  extinguished,  tb6  wh^« 
dow  curtains  drawn,  and  every  thing  put  care* 
fully  into  its  place :  there  was  method  and  ar« 
rangement  in  the  whole  terrible  scene.  I  was 
so  snocked  that  it  was  long  before  I  could  bring 
myself  to  fulfill  his  direction  and  open  his  desk. 
But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  aatiefae- 
tion  of  the  jury,  and  therefore  I  did  so. 

**  His  will,  dated  some  years  previously,  was  , 
the  first  thing  I  saw :  a  long  and  carefully  drawn 
out  statement  of  his  affairs,  which  was  address*  ' 
ed  to  his  sou,  and  showed  that  the  firm  was 
nearly  insolvent;  and  a  dear  account  of  the 
enormous  expenses  against  which  he  had  so 
long  and  vainly  remonstrated,  showing  the  effect 
they  had  had  in  bringing  things  to  the  present 
crisis.  There  were  also  several  letters  to  eld 
friends,  and  a  few  professional  memoranda. 

"  Nothing  in  these  papers  betokened  an  on* . 
settled  mind :  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  was 
arranged  with  the  care  and  skill  of  a  sane  and 
composed  intellect.  Yet  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  *  Temporary  insanity ;'  and  I  never  doubted 
the  soundnese  of  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
came. 

''  There  was,  however,  a  great  outety  amon|E^ 
a  certain  set,  who  declared  that  if  the  suicide 
had  been  a  poor  instead  of  a  rich  man,  he  would 
have  had  harsher  dealing;  but  1  felt  that, 
although  his  faculties  for  Business  were  olear, 
yet  that  domestic  misery  and  embarrassed  means 
bad  so  clouded  his  perceptions  of  higher  things, 
as  to  render  him  virtually  insane  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  escaping  from  them. 

**  Three  months  al'ter,  this  was  proved  br  the 
receipt  of  a  large  packet,  which  had  been  ^ound 
among  his  papers,  addressed  to  roe.  It  was  his 
diary :  the  daily  record  of  his  thoughts  and 
sufferings  for  twenty-five  years. 

'*It  was  painful  but  satisfactory  to  me  to  find, 
in  reading  it  carefully  through,  bow  coropletel  j 
the  mind  of  the  writer  was  warped  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  responsibility  after  death,  and  his  duty 
to  God.  The  whole  'tone  of  the  observations 
upon  these  weighty  subjects  was  progressively 
more  and  more  wild,  extravagant,  and  insane : 
no  one  could  have  read  them  and  believe  that 
their  writer  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faonltiee 
when  touching  upon  those  topics;  and  it  was 
strange  to  contrast  the  perfect  clearness  and 
soundness  of  his  views  upon  every  other  subject, 
with  his  outrageous  and  desperate  theories  upon 
these. 

'^  Home  sorrows  had  made  that  man  a  hinatio ; 
and,  when  he  sat  down  to  do  the  last  awful  deed 
of  his  life,  he  believed  as  firmly  that  he  was 
only  doing  what  be  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  as 
I  do  that  I  am  right  in  denying  it.  And  this 
bears  out  my  firm  opinion,  that  no  roan  takes 
away  bis  own  life  except  under  the  influence  of 
insanity:  to  all  outward  seeming  he  may  be 
rational ;  but  in  the  eye  of  God  be  is  a  mad- 
man." 

*'  It  is  a  shocking  story.  What  became  of  his 
wife?" 

*^  In  a  very  few  weeks  after  her  husband  she 
died  also.  A  fall  down  stairs  brought  on  fever, 
from  which  she  never  recovereil,  and  in  three 
months  from  the  day  of  his  death,  she  was  laid 
beside  him  in  the  grave." 

"Love,  honor,  and  obeyl"  said  I,  mnsinglr. 
"  I  wonder  if  she  ever  thought  of  those  words?*' 
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"IdioBM  think  not:  bat,  Florence,  how  few 
9roiuea  do?  You^  for  instance:  when  you 
marij,  you  will  be  a  perfect  tynot,  thinking 
no  moA  of  obedience,  than  yoa  do  now  c7 
wrinkles,^' 

**  I  doa^t  know.  I  hope  I  shall  never  marry : 
if  I  do,  I  shall  make  a  strange  sort  of  wife.  But 
lit  will  depend  upon  the  man.  I  am  tied  to.^* 

'*  Why,  what  sort  of  Adonis  have  yoa  imagined 
for  yoaR»elf  ?" 

^I  can't  tell.  I  never  thought  of  it  mubh, 
except  to  hope  that  I  should  never  marry  at 
ail.  Ingerdyne  is  not  the  best  plaoe  to  induce 
people  to  indulge  in  fairy  dreams  of  married 
bliss." 

"  No.  Bat  you  will  marry :  most  girls  do ; 
and  if  they  doo%  they  generally  become  sour 
Bod  rigid.  Of  all  the  people  I  know,  Florence, 
yoa  would  make  the  most  disagreeable  old  maid. 
You  need  love,  and  all  its  softness,  to  make  you 
bearable.  I  think  you  would  be  a  pattern  wife, 
bat  a  most  terrible  maiden  aunt.^* 

I  laughed  and  rejoined — "Well,  it  must  be 
tome  time  before  1  can  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  any  juvenile  nieces  or  nephews,  seeing 
that  Helen  is  only  fifteen  yet.  Nevertheless,! 
shall  ccrraioly  be  that  formidable  person  some 
day  j  for  she  is  much  more  likely  to  get  an  offer 
di2tu  I  am.  Even  now,  all  the  gentlemen  like 
her  much  better  than  they  do  me." 

"NotnW:  I  do  not." 

^*  You !  no  •  nor  did  Sir  Hush  Danvers ;  nor 
does  Mr.  Comberton:  but  ill  young  men  I 
mean." 

**  Very  likely :  you  liked  dolls  once ;  but  wise 
men  seldom  choose  &  gift  Hke  Helen  for  a  wife. 
With  all  your  faults,  Florence,  you  are  far  more 
fiued  for  that  dignity  than  your  sister.  You 
would  help  your  husband,  she  would  hamper 
hers.  You  will  never  be  half  so  handsome  as 
Helen,  nor  so  attractive  in  manner  j  but  men 
will  honor  and  esteem  you,  when  they  will  only 
oompliment  and  admire  her.  You  need  not  be 
jealous  of  your  sister." 

*'  Jealous  of  Helen  I  Ob,  Mr.  Lyle,  what  have 
I  done  that  you  should  think  me  capable  of  such 
meanness  ?  It  would  be  false  to  say  that  I  would 
not  give  half  my  life  to  be  loved  as  she  is,  with 
her  winning  graceful  beauty :  but  I  do  not  envy 
her,  nor  am  I  jealous.  I  should  be  only  too 
grateful  to  be  priaced  like  Helen  j  but  it  is  not 
my  fate,  and  I  must  be  content :  only  it  grieves 
me  to  hear  my  mother  and  some  other  people 
say  that  1  have  no  heart.  I  know — I  am  sure 
— that  I  have  as  warm  a  heart  as  Helenas,  only 
I  can  not  talk  about  it :  nor  can  1  love  every 
body." 

*-  Content  yourself,  Florence :  you  will  have  few 
friends,  but  they  will  he  firm  ones.  Those  who 
love  you,  will  love  you  for  life ;  and  they  will 
make  up,  in  their  constancy,  for  a  host  of  butter- 
fly admirers. 

*■*'  I  must  give  you  one  caution,  however. 
Like  all  impulsive  and  ardent  natures,  you  are 
oaptioos:  you  will  not  love  many,  but  upon 
those  you  do  love,  you  will  lavbh  your  whole 
heart,  and  expect  the  same  in  return.  Be  rea- 
sonable; all  have  not  the  same  capacity  for 
loving :  some  may  love  you  truly,  faithfully, 
ui^to  death ;  but  they  may  not  always  show  it  in 
the  way  yon  would  choose ;  do  not.  on  that  ac-  i 
count,  doubt  their  affection.    Yuu  have  a  large , 


capability  for  love ;  others  may  have  but  a  small 
one :  yet  they,  like  you  may  equally  give  their 
all.  Do  not  forget  this,  Florence ;  for  I  foresee 
that  you  will  often  suffer  unnecessarily  from  this 
cause.  At  such  tiroes  remember  what  I  have 
now  said  to  yoa,  and  be  rtatonable" 

The  next  day  ray  pleasant  visit  to  Forest 
Home  was  ended ;  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  1  look  back  to  it  as  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  my  life. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Trx  week  after  our  return  from  Forest  Home ; 
my  father  came  down  from  London,  bringing 
with  him  several  gentlemen  of  the  usual  stamp, 
and  among  the  rest  an  extravagant  young  bar- 
onet, who  was  about  to  marry  an  heiress,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  an  army  contractor. 

During  their  stay,  several  gentleman^s  dinners 
were  given,  and  the  house  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  confasion.  Inexperienced  as  I  was,  the 
expense  of  these  visitors  made  me  uneasy,  and  I 
wondered' that  my  mother  was  not  alarmed  for 
the  consequences ;  but  it  was  so  great  an  object 
with  her  to  keep  my  father  in  a  good  temper, 
that  whatever  misgivings  she  might  have  had, 
she  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  mention 
them  to  him. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  girl,  however  strong  may 
be  her  conviction  that  her  parents  are  doing 
wrong,  to  venture  to  speak  to  them  upon  the 
subject,  or  to  take  an  independent  step.  She 
may  sympathize,  or  even  assist  them  when  call* 
ed  upon;  but  onasked,  how  can  she  volunteer 
an  opinion,  or  obtrude  a  remonstrance?  I  was 
certain  that  double  the  income  arising  from  my 
father's  pay,  and  the  Ingerdyne  property,  would 
be  insumcient  for  the  establishment  maintained 
there,  and  the  habits  in  which  he  indulged,  and 
I  became  more  firmly  convinced  every  day,  that 
such  a  course  could  end  in  nothing  but  ruin. 
Yet  how  was  I  to  avert  it  ?  What  could  I  do  7 
I  had  no  friend  to  whom  I  could  impart  my  fears; 
not  one  with  whom  I  could  take  counsel :  there- 
fore, whatever  were  my  feelings  or  fears,  I  was 
compelled  to  be  silent. 

It  was  within  my  own  knowledge  that  bills 
were  presented  over  and  over  again,  without 
receiving  payment;  and  whenever  I  asked  my 
father  for  my  allowance  (which  was  now  sadly 
in  arrear)  he  threw  himnelf  into  a  passion,  and 
tokl  roe  to  get  what  I  wanted  at  the  shops,  but 
not  to  teaze  him  for  money. 

All  this  made  me  wretched  at  times :  but  it 
is  not  in  human  nature  for  a  girl,  of  little  more 
than  sixteen,  to  pine  and  fret  for  extravagances 
which  she  can  not  prevent,  and  of  which  she  is 
reaping  the  comforts;  nor  to  keep  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  gloomy  future,  when  older  and 
wiser  people  aeem  perfectly  at  their  ease. 

In  the  August  of  this  year  Sir  Wallace  Mow- 
bray (the  baronet  I  have  before  spoken  of)  was 
married,  and  he  and  his  bride  came  to  spend 
their  honeymoon  at  In$;erdyne. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  disliked  any  woman  more 
than  I  did  Lady  Mowbray.  She  was  very  rich, 
and  very  aspiring,  and  had  married  Sir  Wallace 
wholly  for  his  rank :  her  heart  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  contract,  than  if  she  had  been  a  Geor- 
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gian  slave.  And,  for  that  matter,  the  bridegroom 
was  not  an  atom  more  disinterested :  since  it 
was  but  too  apparent  that  he  had  married  her 
for  her  money.  It  was  a  match  of  self-interest 
on  both  sides. 

Lady  Mowbray  had  been  under  the  guardlan- 
ahip  of  her  uncle,  a  penurious  old  eountry  brew- 
er, at  whose  house  soe  seldom  saw  any  one  more 
captivating  than  his  clerks  and  customers ;  and, 
having  been  "finished,'*  as  it  is  termed,  at  one 
of  those  fashionable  schools  where  the  pupils 
graduate  in  frivolity,  display,  and  assumption, 
she  resolved  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  ox 
escaping  from  the  dullness  and  thralldom  of  her 
uncle's  nouse,  by  accepting  the  offer  of  the  first 
x&an  who  could  give  her  what  she  coveted — ^rank, 
station,  and  independence. 

At  a  country  ball,  to  which  she  went  under 
tbe  protection  of  the  mayor^s  wife,  she  met  and 
danced  with  Sir  Wallace  Mowbray.  He  was 
looking  out  for  a  rich  wife,  as  she  was  for  a 
titled  husband,  and  after  a  very  short  acquaint, 
ance,  he  proposed,  and  was  accepted.  Neither 
of  the  parties  was  deceived  :  both  Sir  Wallace 
and  his  bride  knew  full  well  for  what  each  had 
chpsen  the  other  \  and  they  pursued  their  several 
courses  as  fancy  and  taste  dictated. 

Tet,  as  far  as  personal  appearance  went,  there 
was  quite  enough  in  both  to  have  created  mutual 
admiration.  Sir  Wallace  was  an  exceedingly 
handsome  man,  with  a  frank  and  courteous  man- 
ner; while  Lady  Mowbray  with  her  elegant 
figure,  deep  blue  eyes,  fair  Saxon  hair,  and  gen- 
tU-seeming  manner,  was  decidedly  the  belle  of 
the  county. 

It  surprised  every  one  that,  with  all  these  per- 
Bonal  attractions,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should 
have  been  so  perfectly  indifierent  to  each  other. 
Nor  did  I  know  the  reason  till  long  afterward, 
when  a  visit  of  several  months  in  their  house  let 
me  into  the  secrets  of  its  owners :  and  the  catas- 
trophe  which  then  occurredi  made  private  histo- 
ries public. 

To  my  great  surprise  and  vexation.  Lady 
Mowbray  took  a  violent  fancy  to  me,  and  tor- 
mented me,  and  persuaded  my  mother,  into  con- 
senting that  I  should  accompany  her  ladyship  to 
Mowbray  to  spend  the  autumn.  My  father  urg- 
ed it  too;  and  although  I  disliked  the  bride  ex- 
ceedingly,  vet  I  was  not  proof  against  the  allure- 
ments she  held  out,  as  a  reward  for  my  compli- 
ance ;  so  at  last  I  consented  to  go. 

It  was  early  when  we  reached  Mowbray,  and 
as  the  carriage  dashed  in  through  the  lodge- 
gates,  the  first  genuine  smile  of  pleasure  I  had 
ever  seen  upon  the  bride's  face,  broke  over  it. 
In  a  minute  we  reached  the  entrance:  for  the 
park  lay  upon  the  other  side,  and  we  nad  only 
to  pass  through  a  small  portion  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  to  reach  the  portico. 

The  village-bells  were  ringing  merrily,  and 
when  the  carriage  stopped,  and  me  servants  let 
down  the  steps,  Sir  Wallace  handed  out  his  bride, 
and  as  she  set  foot  upon  the  marble  steps  ex- 
claimed, in  a  rather  proud  voice,  "  Welcome  to 
Mowbray  I"  The  principal  domestics  were 
ranged  under  the  portico  and  in  the  hall,  and  I 
observed  tbe  glance  of  exulting  satisfaction 
which  the  new  lady  cast  over  the  whole. 

My  father  and  I  followed,  and  upon  entering 
the  house  I  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  girl,  little  more  than  my  own  | 


age,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Afl  we 
approached,  she  came  forward,  and  In  sweet, 
musical  tones  exclaimed,  as  Sir  Wallace  bad 
done  scarcely  a  moment  before,  ^*  Welcome  to 
Mowbrav  I" 

Lady  Mowbray  bent  gracefully  to  the  saluta- 
tioti,  but  turned  an  inquiring  glance  upon  her 
husband,  who  shook  hands  eagerly  with  the  un- 
known, saying,  "  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Milly  1 
yon  do  the  honors  admirably.  Now  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  wife,  for  I  really  don't  think  sho 
has  beard  of  yon  before — shame  for  me  to  say 
so !  but  you  must  both  forgive  me.  Agnes,  this 
is  my  cousin  Milly,  a  cherished  guest  of  my  fa- 
ther's  and  mine.  You  must  love  her  for  my 
sake,  now ;  when  you  know  her  better,  you  wiU 
love  her  for  her  own." 

A  cloud  passed  over  Lady  Mowbray**  cono- 
tenance.  She  smiled  and  bowed,  however,  but 
did  not  speak ;  she  was  evidently  surprised  and 
annoyed.  She  had  come  to  her  husband's  house 
expecting  to  reign  there  supreme,  and  alone; 
ana  lo !  upon  its  very  threshold,  she  had  met  a 
rival.  She  had  not  calculated  upon  this,  nor 
could  she  think  of  allowing  it;  this  beautiful, 
bright  young  cousin  must  go. 

i  read  all  this  in  her  face,  as  she  smilingly 
followed  Milly  into  the  drawing-room,  and  in 
the  expression  of  her  eye,  as  it  fell  upon  the 
work-table  and  easel  which  stood  by  a  window. 

As  we  were  much  too  early  for  dinner,  Milly 
proposed  to  show  me  the  house  and  grounds, 
while  their  new  mistress  rested ;  and  according- 
ly we  sallied  forth. 

It  was  a  beautiful  place,  one  of  the  most  eom- 
plete  in  the  county.  The  hall  was  long,  rather 
than  square,  and  lighted  by  a  domed  skylight. 
The  door  by  which  we  bad  entered  was  approach- 
ed by  a  flight  of  white  marble  steps,  and  shaded 
by  a  portico ;  opposite  to  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall,  were  large  folding  doors  of  glass,  open- 
ing to  the  park  and  lake,  both  of  which  were 
seen  immediately  upon  coming  in  from  the  front 
entrance.  Right  and  left  were  the  doors  of  the 
principal  reception  rooms ;  the  smaller  ones 
lying  beyond  them,  and  being  connected  with 
the  rest  by  short,  wide  passages.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hall  was  a  richly  carved  oak  staircase, 
leading  to  a  spacious  corridor  or  gallery,  hung 
with  family  portraits ;  into  which  opened  tho 
bed-chambers,  floored  with  polished  oak. 

The  room  appropriated  to  me  was  a  lofty  and 
spacious  apartment  wainscoted  with  cedar,  tbe 
hangings  of  yellow  damask.  Magnificent  pier- 
glasses  extended  from  ceiling  to  floor  beside  the 
bed  and  between  the  windows,  and  large  mirrors 
filled  the  panels  of 'the  chimney-piece.  Altogeth- 
er, the  room  had  the  appearance  of  an  antique 
state  bed-chamber,  ana  I  confess  that  when  I 
thought  of  occupying  it  alone,  the  idea  was  not 
very  pleasant ;  and  i  said  so.  My  companion 
only  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  opening  a  con* 
cealed  mior  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  re- 
plied, 

*^  See,  this  short  passage  leads  to  my  terri- 
tory, which  was  formerly  one  of  the  two  dress- 
ing-rooms attached  to  this  bed-chamber;  so 
w*henever  you  have. a  visit  from  tbe  family  ghost, 
you  have  only  to  open  this  door,  and  claim  such 
protection  as  I  can  give  you ;  between  us,  wo 
can  surely  frighten  Sir  Kanulpb  back  to  his 
frame." 
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**  Ob !  I  wish  yoa  wooki  allow  it  always  to  re- 
Bnaio  op«aj  for,  besides  the  secarity  it  offers  in 
case  of  a  supernatural  visitor,  it  would  be  de- 
lightfal  to  feel  in  this  great  place  that  one  had 
a  eocapaoion  so  near." 

^  I  shall  never  fasten  it,  unless  yoa  wish  it ; 
hot  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed  in  my  oom- 

Eniooable  qualities.  I  have  never  been  from 
owbray  since  I  came  here  when  I  was  eight 
years  old,  so  I  shall  not  be  a  very  amusing  per- 
son, you  see." 

"  Do  you  always  live  here  ?" 

^^Yea;  mamma  is  a  coasin  of  Sir  Wallace, 
and  when  papa  died  we  came  here,  and  have 
remained  ever  since.  Indeed,  poor  mamma  is 
such  an  invalid  that  she  oould  not  remove." 

I  was  surprised ;  for  during  the  visits  he  had 
paid  to  Ingerdyoe,  both  before  and  after  his  mar- 
riage, I  had  never  heard  Sir  Wallace  mention 
these  inmates  of  his  house.  If  he  had  been 
equally  reserved  with  his  bride,  she  had  certain- 
ly ample  cause  for  complaint, 

'^  Yuu  seem  surprised,"  said  Milly;  "did  yon 
not  know  we  were  here?  Bid  Wallace  never 
speak  of  as  ?" 

"Never." 

**  Of  course.  Lady  Mowbray  knew?" 

*'  Possibly  j  hut  she  never  named  the  subject 
lo  me." 

*^  I  hope  she  did  know.  Surely  Wallace  can 
not  have  deceived  her,  or  mean  to  break  his 
word  to  mamma.  Oh.  no,  he  can  not  intend  to 
do  that !"  she  said,  half  indignantly. 

1  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  dressing-bell 
warned  us  that  there  was  no  time  to  delay,  if 
we  iateoded  to  present  ourselves  at  its  last  sum* 
moning  to  the  oinner-table ;  therefore,  as  I  bad 
to  anpack  a  trunk  before  I  could  dress,  I  was 
obliged  to  break  off  the  conversation. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  I  found  that, 
in  addition  to  Sir  Wallace,  Lady  Mowbray,  my 
lather,  and  Milly,  there  were  three  gentleman 
as>embled  j  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Edward  Bellair, 
bad  just  been  defeated  in  bis  canvass  for  the  bor- 
ough of  H ,  and  had,  besides,  lately  written 

a  novel ;  both  of  these  circumstances  n^ade  him 
'jast  then  something  of  a  lion. 

He  was  a  slight  and  rather  elegant  looking 
youog  man,  with  a  profusion  of  dark  hair  and 
whiskers,  very  small  feet,  and  hands  as  white 
and  delicate  as  a  girl's  j  for  all  of  which  he  en- 
tertained a  most  profound  admiration.  He  sfkoke 
in  a  drawling,  affected  tone,  and  had  a  particu- 
lar ianoy  for  leaning  against  the  chimney-pieoc, 
and  tapping  his  bright  little  boots  with  a  oane. 
He  seemed  at  all  times  to  consider  himself  the 
centre  of  attraction;  the  person  upon  whom  all 
eyes  must  be  fixed  j  and  altogether  he  was  a 
man  whose  presence  never  failed  to  remind  one 
nf  the  claastc  legend  of  Narcissus. 

It  was  my  fate— privilege  he  thought  it — to 
be  handed  in  to  dinner  by  this  exquisite,  and  to 
my  great  amusement  he  patrooizeid  me  excess- 
ively! He  did  not  appear  to  know  who  I  was, 
whether  a  sister  of  the  bride,  or  poor  cousin  of 
the  host — nor  would  the  knowledge  have  made 
the  smallest  difference  in  his  numner :  it  suited 
him  to  be  condescending,  and  I  servea  that  pur- 
pose as  well  as  anv  body  else. 

During  dinner  be  took  some  little  trouble  to 
expUiio  to  me  the  names  and  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent dishes,  for  w^oh  infocmation  I  exoreased 


so  jnoch  ffiratttode,,that  a  faint  idea  onoe  seemed 
to  cross  his  mind,  that  he  was  being  quizzed. 
But  it  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  tor 
more  than  a  moment  j  and  as  I  tried,  the  instant 
I  detected  his  suspicion,  to  look  as  innocent  a^ 
possible,  he  resumed  his  previous  manner,  and 
continued  his  gastronomio  discoarse.  As  the 
dessert  was  being  placed  on  the  table,  he  asked 
me,  looking  languidly  at  Milly— 

'*  Who  is  that  excessively  natural  person  op- 
posite, with  those  excruciating  ringlets?" 

"  Ah !  very  good  ;  but  I  suppose  she^s  not  a 
housemaid,  and  therefore  has  a  surname ;  pray^ 
what  is  it  ? — Jones  ?" 

*•*  Perhaps ;  I  really  can  not  tell." 

**  Ab,  I  see,  you  are  not  au  /aU  yet  in  the 
domestio  arrangements.  Some  poor  relation  of 
my  lady's,  1  dare  say.  What  a  nuisance  that 
must  be  1    I  should  die  of  it." 

*' Heaven  forbid  1"  I  exclaimed;  "only  con* 
sider  the  loss  to  the  world  1  rather  exterminate 
the  whole  race  of  poor  relations  at  once  1" 

"  Ah,  you  flatter  me !" 

A  bouquet  of  flowers,  which  Milly  had  given 
me  when  I  came  in  to  dinner,  lay  beside  my 
plate,  and  to  hide  the  laugh  which  quivered  on 
ray  lip,  I  was  obliged  to  bury  my  face  in  it. 
Talk  of  woman^s  love  of  flattery  1  it  is  nothing 
to  mao^s.  Only  find  out  a  man's  weak  point, 
and  he  is  at  your  mercy ;  there  is  no  amount  of 
flattery  that,  if  carefully  administered,  he  will 
not  imbibe ;  and,  no  matter  how  barefaced  it  is 
to  others,  he  will  believe  in  it,  with  a  faith  that 
is  truly  edifying. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  our  arrival,  Mowbray 
was  besieged  with  visitors ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  looks  and  smiles,  all  were  delighted 
with  the  bride,  while  she,  to  all  superficial  oh- 
servers,  appeared  to  enjoy  her  new  position 
thoroughly.  But  to  me  there  was  an  evident 
dissatisfaction  and  restlessness  in  her  manner, 
which  showed  that  something  was  wrong ;  and, 
though  scarcely  married  six  weeks,  she  and  her 
husband  were  as  civilly  indifferent  to  each  other, 
as  if  they  were  but  the  chance  acquaintance  of 
a  day,  to  part  again  the  next. 

Milly  was  the  only  creature  in  the  house  whom 
I  liked ;  but  even  in  her  position  there  was  some- 
thing I  could  not  comprehend.  Beautiful  in  per- 
gentle  in  manner,  and  highly  educated; 
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with  a  heart  tender  as  an  infant's,  but  neverthe- 
less resolute  and  fearless  in  following  her  ideaa 
of  right,  Milly  was  uncompromising  in  her  rep- 
robation of  mean  thoughts  and  unworthy  deeos^ 
and  full  of  generous  and  noble  impulses.  I 
never  knew  any  one  more  lovable,  or  more  wor- 
thy of  love  than  she  was  then. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  was  a  coi^ 
firmed  invalid,  fading  slowly  and  painfully  away. 
During  the  last  eight  years  she  had  never  left 
her  room ;  and  she  had  scarcely  strength  in  her 
attenuated  frame  to  lift  the  flowers  which  her 
child  brought  to  her  in  abundance ;  yet  although 
she  suffered  acutely,  no  word  of  complaint,  or 
murmur  of  impatience,  ever  escaped  her  lips. 
She  was  always  cheerful  and  kind:  a  smile  waa 
ever  upon  her  white  and  faded  lips,  and  her 
voice  was  like  the  notes  of  a  distant  flute—- 
sweet,  musical,  and  low.  After  the  first  morn- 
ing that  Mill;^  took  me  to  her  room,  I  spent 
much  time  dady  with  her  ^  for  there  was  to  m^ 
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an  irresMtible  ehwtn  in  her  holy  conversation, 
and  saintly  endnrance:  besides  that,  she  liked 
ne,  and  encouraged  my  visits;  and  I,  like  every 
body  else,  am  very  prone  to  love  those  who  love 
sne. 

One  day,  when  I  had  finished  reading  to  her 
the  psalms  of  the  dav  (which  it  was  her  daily 
practice  to  read  or  listen  to),  she  told  me  her 
history. 

She  was  a  cousin  of  Sir  Wallace  Mowbray, 
the  only  child  of  his  ancle,  who  had  fallen  while 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  in  India.  Her  mother  had 
died  long  before,  and  upon  her  father's  death, 
old  Sir  George,  the  present  baronet's  father,  had 
sent  for  her  to  his  house,  where  she  had  lived 
tintil  she  married.  Captain  Trevelyan,  like  his 
tvife's  father,  was  a  soldier,  and  nine  years  after 
his  marriage  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
He  left  very  little  property  behind  him,  and 
Mowbray  again  became  the  refuge  and  home 
of  the  bereaved  wife  -,  who,  in  addition  to  her- 
self, bronght  to  her  uncle's  open  arms,  her  little 
fairv-like  namesake,  Milly. 

While  Sir  George  lived,  every  comfort  and 
consolation  that  the  fondest  affection  and  ample 
means  could  provide,  were  lavished  npon  the 
widow  and  her  child ;  and  when  he  died,  he  left 
her  to  his  son's  charge  as  a  sacred  legacy. 
Milly  had  always  been  the  old  roan's  pet  and 
darling,  and  while  her  cousin  was  at  college 
and  abroad,  she  was  so  cherished  and  fondled 
that  strangers  always  took  her  for  the  only  child 
of  his  old  age. 

"It  was  a  favorite  hope  of  my  dear  uncle," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  ^^  that  Wallace  would  mar- 
ry Milly ;  and  indeed,  at  one  time,  I  thought  his 
wish  would  be  fulfilled,  for  after  bis  father's 
death,  though  she  was  so  young,  Wallace  never 
seemed  happy  away  from  her;  and  then  I  do 
believe  she  idolized  him :  bi/t  that  is  four  years 
a^o,  and  they  have  both  grown  older  and  wiser 
since." 

"  Why,  how  old  is  Milly?  I  thought  she  was 
about  my  own  age." 

"  She  is  twenty ;  but  she  is  as  much  younger 
than  her  age  as  you  are  older :  no  one,  to  hear 
you  both  talk,  woold  imagine  Milly  was  the 
eldest." 

"  It  is  my  height  which  makes  me  appear  so 
much  older  than  I  am.  I  wish  I  was  like  other 
people;  I  always  feel  so  gigantic  and  awkward: 
certainly,  tall  women  are  great  mistakes  in  crea- 
tion." 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,  my  dear :  first,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  mistake  in  God's  crea« 
tion ;  and  secondly,  tall  women,  if  they  are  quiet 
and  ladylike,  are  generally  more  admired  than 
short  ones.  I  agree  with  you,  that  if  they  are 
hoydenisfh,  awkward,  or  childish,  they  are  un- 
pleasing;  but  there  is  no  necessitv  for  their 
oeing  either,  and  I  mast  say  that  1  know  but 
few  who  are  so." 

"  May  I  never  add  one  to  the  number !"  I  re- 
joined earnestly ;  for,  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  I  detest  about  myself,  it  is  my 
height.  It  is  to  me  a  misery — ^ves,  it  well  de- 
serves the  word — ^to  find  oneself  moving  in  a 
kind  of  upper  atmosphere,  and  to  have  people 
looking  ostentatiously  up  at  you,  as  if  you  didn't 
belong  to  them.  Oh,  the  horror  of  entering  a 
room  in  the  dead  calm  of  one's  annotinceroent, 
•ad  passing  through  groups  of  reasonable-sized 


creatures,  to  courtesy  to  the  hostess,  who  mak«« 
you  appear  like  a  maypole ;  while  she  herself, 
perhaps,  looks  as  if  she  had  grown  till  about 
firteen,  and  had  then  forgotten  to  go  on!  It 
makes  one  feel  so  much  like  the  stork  in  the 
fable,  when  visiting  the  frogs. 

I  never  see  a  very  tall  woman  enter  a  room, 
especially  if  it  is  a  small  one,  without  being  sor- 
ry for  her ;  for,  let  her  be  natnmlly  as  self-po». 
sessed,  even  as  elegant  as  she  may,  it  is  next  to 
imnossible  for  her  to  acquit  herself  gracefully : 
ana  her  eagerness  to  occupy  the  first  vacant 
chair,  or  the  nearest  conch,  gives  evidence  of 
her  discomfort.  A  tall  woman  in  a  large  and 
\o(ty  saloon,  well  filled  with  a  nnroeross  com- 
pany of  guests,  may  look  in  keeping  with  the 
rest ;  bnt  in  a  small  room,  among  a  few  people 
of  average  height,  she  is,  certainly,  an  object  of 
attraction,  but  not  of  admiration. 

I  remember,  some  years  later  in  life  than  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  going  to  a 
dance  to  meet,  amon^  others,  a  young  Scottish 
bride,  who  was  that  night  to  be  pesented  to  her 
new  relations.  I  did  not  arrive  until  lat|;,  and 
immediately  on  entering  the  room,  I  was  seized 
upon  by  my  hostess  with  a  request,  almost 
amountmg  to  entreaty,  that  1  would,  with  her 
son  for  my  partner,  make  up  a  double  quadrille, 
which  was  waiting  for  a  couple. 

Although  I  hate  quadrilles — ^they  are  so  for. 
mal  and  listless — there  was  in  this  case  no  al- 
ternative; so,  taking  my  partner's  arm,  we  made 
up  the  set  by  forming  one  of  the  side  couples. 
Being  engaged  in  conversation,  I  did  not  notice 
my  vis-a-vit  until  I  met  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
set.  I  was  then  first  attracted  by  the  vision  of 
a  lady's  hand  holding  a  bouquet,  coming  down 
to  me,  and  on  raising  my  eyes  I  almost  started, 
for  the  owner  of  the  hand  stood  before  roe,  at 
least  half  a  foot  taller  than  myself,  and  some  - 
few  vears  younger.*  She  was  girlishly  dressed 
in  white  muslin,  a  broad  crimson  sash  was  tied 
behind,  and  a  wreath  of  white  roses,  worn  Nor- 
ma fashion,  stared  all  round  her  head.  1  never 
saw  such  a  Brobdignag  school-girl  before ;  and 
to  increase  the  grace  of  her  appearance,  she 
was  most  improportionably  slim. 

Struck  with  astonishment,  I  stood  involuntari- 
ly still.  Happily,  however,  I  recovered  self-pos- 
session, without  committing  myself;  but  when 
the  figure  was  concluded,  I  could  do  nothing  bnt 
gaze  npon  the  stranger,  who  I  Soon  Jbnnd  was 
the  brine.  I  looked  up  to  her  with  grateful  ad- 
miration; for  she  made  me  feel  comfortable: 
satisfied  with  myself  on  the  score  of  height.  I 
was  immediately  conscious  of  a  Urge  acquisition 
of  amiability ;  for  I  had  found  some  one  so  roach 
taller  than  myself,  that  I  was  glad  to  be  in  her 
company.  I  followed  her  about  all  the  evening 
with  the  most  persevering  civility,  and  paid  her 
so  much  attention  that  my  friends  were  quite 
surprised.  Since  then,  whenever  I  am  surround- 
ed by  small  people,  and  feel  myself  too  tall,  I 
think  of  that  lady,  and  am  comforted. 

But  this  is  an  unpardonable  digression,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  either  Milly  or  her  cousin, 
who,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan  spoke,  crossed  the  open 
ground  before  her  window.  1  could  not  help 
observing, 

''There  is  Sir  Wallace  walking  with  Milly: 
how  well  they  look  together !  1  almost  wisb 
his  ehoioe  had  fallen  opon  her." 
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^'It  is  better  as  it  i^— much  better;  and  Milly 
thinks  so  herself  oow." 

1  don't  know  what  womanly  discretion  came 
to  mj  aid,  for  the  conversation  had  wonderfnllj 
enlightened  my  ignorance,  and  much  that  had 
never  before  strock  me  as  strange,  now  assumed 
a  new  and  significant  aspect.  Many  things  be- 
ibre  inexplicable  in  MilJy's  conduct,  and  her 
coosin^s.  now  appeared  clear:  1  perceived,  as 
if  by  instinct,  that  in  his  selfish,  unsubdaed  Jove 
for  her,  lay  the  secret  of  bis  indifference  to  hb 
wife ;  that  the  consciousness  of  his  -treaobery  to 
both  had  kept  him  silent  upon  the  subject  of  hei» 
residence  at  Mowbray,  and  that  mcMry  lay  like 
a  gnlf  at  their  feet. 

what  Milly's  feelings  were  I  ooold  not  aseer* 
tain :  at  times  I  fancied  that  she  was  as  indif- 
ferent to  her  coosin  as  he  was  to  his  bride  i  but 
then  again  some  trifling  occurrence  seemed  to 
disclose  the  secret  of  her  heart,  and  showed  his 
image  there. 

The  dawning  of  these  thoughts  made  me  si- 
lent and  uneasy,  and  I  gladly  embraced  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  snggestion  c7  a  headache,  to  retire 
into  my  own  room.  I  was  far  too  young  to  see 
the  full  extent  of  the  shame  and  sorrow  which 
most  follow  the  indulgence  of  the  feelings  I  sus- 
pected ;  but  1  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  make 
me  shudder  with  vague  apprehension.  More- 
over, I  loved  Milly,  and  disliked  her  handsome 
and  fascinating  cousin ;  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  evil  trailing  one  so  gentle  and  beauti- 
fnl,  from  a  man  so  unworthy  of  her  regard. 

These  fears  ami  fancies  soon  made  ray  stay  at 
Mowbray  very  irksome,  and  before  I  bad  t>een 
there  three  weeks  I  heartily  wished  myself  at 
home;  hot  my  mother  had  promised  Lady 
Mowbray  that  I  should  remain  with  her  two  or 
three  nBoaths,  and  her  ladyship  would  not  re- 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Au.  the  wedding  visits  were  now  made  and 
fetoroed,  and  parties  followed  each  other  in 
npid  succession :  night  after  night  we  were 
cut;  and  I,  who,  like  all  young  people,  abomi- 
aated  great  dinners,  was  condemned  hv  my 
hottess  to  go  through  the  weary  routine  of  a  set 
ofconntrr  fensu. 

I  do  think,  after  manjr  years'  experienbe  of 
the  various  lesser  miseries  of  life,  that  a  reg- 
ahu-  dinner  party  is  the  most  wearisome  of  all; 
especially  in  the  country.  The  same  dishes,  the 
mma  people,  the  same  dresses,  the  same  stupidity, 
and  the  \ery  same  small  talk,  over  and  over 
again;  the  only  change  being  in  the  name  of 
your  host  and  hostess,  and  the  orest  upon  your 
fork. 

Oh,  these  dreary  dinners  1  Why  can't  En- 
glish people,  when  they  want  to  be  particularly 
gracious,  choose  some  other  way  of  showing 
their  intention,  than  by  asking  their  friends  to 
assemble  at  a  long  table,  where  they  look  for- 
mal, talk  their  heaviest,  and  eat  and  drink  un- 
nioally.  In  no  other  country  under  heaven  is 
eating  and  drinking  made  so  grave  and  cere- 
monious a  business  of  as  here.  In  England  din- 
ner  is  an  institution :  men  can't  go  to  a  funeral, 
^opose  a  revolution,  support  a  charity,  or  change 
ft  vesUy  clerky  without  a  dinaer.  | 


MtUy  and  I  detested  these  tiresome,  never- 
ending  feasts ;  but  Lady  Mowbray  never  seem- 
ed to  weary  of  them,  nor  of  their  solemn  and 
inane  pomp.  As  the  bride,  she  was  of  course 
"  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,"  and  she  re- 
ceived the  homage  paid  her  with  a  calm  com- 
placency that  provoked  me ;  for  I  knew  how  hol- 
low was  the  idol  which  these  hoepitable  people 
worshiped.  She  had  thrown  aside  her  early  and 
oldest  Iriends  for  these  new  ones,  because  the  lat- 
ter were  a  few  degrees  higher  in  the  social  scale ; 
and  it  needed  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  they 
would  in  turn  be  given  up,  when  the  London 
season  opened  a  more  brilliant  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  ambition. 

Ah,  Lady  Mowbray!  Ton  certainly  were 
wife  to  the  owner  of  one  of  the  oldest  baronet- 
cies in  the  land,  with  the  jewels  of  a  duchess. 
and  the  blazoning  of  a  Flantagenet;  but  for  all 
that,  no  poor  woman  who  gathered  stones  in 
your  husband's  fields  but  might  have  scorned  to 
change  her  honest  heart  for  yours. 

One  little  circumstance  will  illustrate  her 
oharaeter.  Sir  Wallace,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
generous  and  liberal ;  as  his  mortgaged  estates 
and  diminished  acres  even  yet  testified,  although 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the  fortune  brought  to 
him  by  his  wife  had  been  advanced  by  her  guar- 
dian to  release  them. 

One  of  his  tenants  was  a  gentleman  farmer, 
whose  anceston  had  held  land  under  the  Mow- 
brays  for  more  than  three  hundred  years;  his 
name  was  Henries.  For  the  last  two  years—* 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  estate 
thai  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  his  family — 
Mr.  Henry  Herries  was  behindhand  with  his 
rent.  He  wrote  to  his  landlord  requesting  for- 
bearance, in  consideration  of  past  punctuality, 
and  Sir  Wallace  readily  promised  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed  or  annoyed. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Mrs.  Henry  Herries  was 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  at  whose  house 
Lady  ^&wbray,  although  received  with  distin- 
guished courtesy,  had  failed  in  making  the  im« 
pression  she  desired ;  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lancas- 
ter were  people  of  the  old  school,  and,  both  hav- 
ing in  their  youth  held  appointments  about  court, 
were  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  title  and  man- 
ner ;  and,  being  also  shrewd  judges  of  charac- 
ter, they  easily  detected  the  specious  insincerity 
of  their  guest.  The  bride,  who  was  not  deficient 
in  penetration,  soon  discovered  this;  and,  al- 
though to  all  outward  seeming  she  appeared 
pleaMd  with  her  recejption  at  Lancaster  Court| 
there  rankled  ever  after  in  her  mind,  a  bitter 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  offenders. 

About  a  week  after  this  unlucky  party,  it  came 
somehow  or  other  to  her  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Herries  was  in  arrear  with  his  rent,  and  that  his 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  obnoxious  Lanoas- 
ters,  who  had  scarcely  even  yet  forgiven  their 
child  for  her  marriage.  Lady  Mowbray  eagerly 
seined  this  auspicious  opportunity  of  revenging 
herself  upon  the  Lancasters^  and  contrived  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  against  the  defaulter. 

One  day,  while  Lady  Mowbray,  Milly,  and  I 
were  writing  letters  in  the  library,  Mrs.  Her- 
ries was  annonnoed.  As  neither  Milly  nor  I 
knew  anv  thing  of  the  affair,  we  of  course  im< 
agined  that  the  visit  was  a  usual  morning  call, 
and  went  on  diligently  with  the  business  upon 
which  we  were  employed,  which  was  sending 
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oot  Dotes  for  a  dinner  and  ball;  while  Lady 
Mowbray  replaced  her  pen  in  the  little  gold 
inkstand,  and  received  her  Tieitor  with  unneual 
civility. 

For  some  time  t  was  so  busy  in  addreaeing 
and  sealing  my  billets^  that  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  conversation  going  on  beeide  me ;  but  at 
last  the  tremulous  tones  of  Mrs.  Herries**  voice 
attracted  my  attention,  and  I  looked  up.  She 
was  sitting  close  to  Lady  Mowbray,  tears  were 
standing  in  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  her  aocents 
were  low  and  hurried;  her  hands  lay  elssped 
upon  her  knee,  and  her  face  was  flushed  to  onm-* 
eon.  Our  hostess  was  as  calm,  smiling,  and 
courteous  as  ever;  her  conntenanee  showed  no 
trace  of  sympathy  or  emoUoa.  Just  as  I  looked 
up  she  was  saying, 

"Do  not  agitate  yourself:  pray  do  not.  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Herries  will  be  able  to  meet 
this  trifling  demand  withont  any  inconvenience." 

*^  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  at  present.  I  did 
hope  that  I  had  already  suiBoiently  explaiaed 
why,  to  your  ladyship.** 

"Yes,  yes,  yon  fancy  so;  but  I  know  hew 
apt  people  are  to  magnify  evils ;  and  I  dare  say 
it  is  only  necessary  that  Mr.  Herries  should 
speak  to  his  banker,  to  set  the  whole  matter 
quite  right  again.  He  would  be  vexed,  I  am 
sure,  to  see  you  annoy  yourself  about  such  a  mere 
faaffatelie." 

Mrs.  Herries  looked  widi  surprise  in  the  face 
of  the  speaker.  The  bland  smiling  countenance 
belied  the  sjSectatiou  of  sympathy,  and  both 
words  and  tones  were  those  d  heartless  mock- 
ery. She  sighed  deeply,  and  after  a  minute's 
pause,  said, 

"  May  I  hope  that  your  ladyship  will  kindly 
use  your  influence  with  Sir  Wallace  ?  He  could 
refuse  you  nothing ;  and  for  the  sake  of  my  dear 
children,  I  plead  to  you,  as  no  mere  personal  want 
or  suffering  could  induce  me  to  do  for  myself.*' 

The  tears  which  had  till  now  bung  upon  her 
long  eyelashes,  fell  silently  over  her  Itands;  and, 
although  her  grief  was  deep  and  bitter,  yet  the 
simple  dignity  of  her  manner  never  forsook  her. 

"Florence,"  said  her  ladyship,  not  replying  to 
the  petitioner's  request,  *^  ring  for  luncheon : 
Mrs.  Herries  seems  quite  exhauBted ;  and  throw 
open  that  window,  the  air  is  too  oppressive." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  hastily  obeying  her  direc- 
tions; "only  pray.  Lady  Mowbray,  attend  to 
Mrs.  Herries:  she  asked  you  somethmg." 

"  Indeed  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Herries : 
but  I  am  so  heedless." 

Heartless,  I  thought  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter word,  but  our  visitor  said, 

"  I  only  asked  yon,  for  ray  children's  sake,  to 
use  your  influence  with  Sir  Wallace  to  prevail 
Qpon  him  to  allow  us  a  few  weeks*  delay,  m  pav- 
ing the  large  amount  of  rent  we  are  unhappily 
in  arrear.  I  have  told  your  ladyship  how  ill  Mr. 
Herries  is,  and  that  be  is  unable  to  leave  his 
room :  indeed,  there  is  dan|fer  to  his  life  if  he 
should  be  now  harassed  with  such  distressing 
business.  If  Sir  Wallace  proceeds  to  extremities, 
he  certainly  must  be  a  heavy  loser,  as  much  of 
the  stock  upon  the  farm  belongs  to  my  father, 
who  lends  it  to  Mr.  Herries.  The  Herries  family 
have  been  exemplary  tenants  of  the  MoM'bray 
estates  for  two  hundred  years,  and  have  never, 
daring  that  long  space  of  time,  caused  the  loss 
of  a  shilling. 


^  This  is  a  plain  statement  for  a  man  of  ba«i- 
ness,  and  such  as  I  should  make  to  Sir  Wallace. 
But  to  you.  Lady  Mowbray,  a  young,  hap^jr 
bride,  I  would  plead  mv  children.  We  are  in 
your  power;  for  Sir  Wallaoe  could  not  reaibt 
any  petition  oflered  by  yoo.  By  the  exercise  of 
your  influence  now,  the  ruin  which  threatens  ns 
may  be  averted,  your  husband's  interests  pnx- 
teeted,  and  an  act  of  Christian  charity  performed. 
Bear  lady !  you  will  not,  for  want  of  one  word 
of  yours,  doom  us  all  to  misery?** 

"  Will  not  Mr.  Lancaster  assist  yon  ?"  asked 
the  sweet,  unmoved  voice  of  Lady  Mowbray. 

"My  father  and  mother  left  England  three 
days  since ;  and  if  Sir  Wallace  proceeds  in  the 
course  he  has  commenced,  before  I  could  hear 
from  them  enough  will  have  been  done  to  dis- 
grace  my  husband's  name,  and  destroy  his  credit 
forever." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Herries,  but  when  I 
married,  I  resolved  never — " 

"  Oh,  do  not  conclude  I  for  mercy's  sake,  do 
not  say  what  is  on  your  lips !— Do  not  say  that 
yon  have  resolved  never  to  help  the  unfortunate, 
bo  not  say  you  have  resolved  never  to  interpose 
between  your  husband's  ill  advisers  and  his 
own  honor.  Oh,  Lady  Mowbray,  do  not  say 
this!" 

"  No,  indeed ;  for  I  do  not  mean  it.  You  are 
very  eloquent,  Mrs.  Herries;  and,  forgive  nie 
if  I  say  so,  conjure  up  phantoms  for  the  pleasure 
of  showing  us  how  gracelully  you  can  no  battle 
with  them. 

'^  You  quite  misunderstood  what  I  vras  about 
to  say.  It  was,  that  when  I  married,  I  resolved 
never  to  interfere  in  business  aflairs  connected 
with  estates,  which  are  unhappily  known  to  be 
heavily  encumbered.  But  ahbongh  I  deter- 
mined to  avoid  this,  I  did  not  intend  to  refuse 
myself  the  pleasure  of  assisting  the  poor,  nor 
obtaining  mercy  for  an  unfortunate  or  needy 
tenant. 

"I  do  not,  however,  see  how  your  ease  comes 
within  my  province.  It  is  a  very  larffe  sum  for 
Sir  Wallace  to  lose,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  well  considered  the  steps  he  has  taken,  be- 
fore be  took  them.  His  lawjer  and  steward 
are  fitter  people  to  speak  to  hira  upon  the  sub- 
ject than  myself:  besides,  in  the  present  rela- 
tive position  of  onr  affairs,  it  would  be  scarcely 
deljcate  in  me  to  ask  a  favor  connected  with 
money  matters." 

"But  in  a  ease  of  life  or  death,  surely  a 
scruple  of  delicacy  will  give  way !  Your  lady- 
ship is  every  thing  with  Sir  Wallace.  Oh  !  do 
not  send  me  away  without  a  promise  that  you 
will  do  something  in  our  favor.  You  say  that 
you  anticipate  pleasure  from  obtaining  mercy 
for  your  poor  tenants ;  where  can  you  find  one 
more  wretched  than  myself?  Oh,  Lady  Mow- 
bray I  as  you  are  a  woman  and  a  wife,  do  not 
let  me  sue  to  you  in  vain,"  and  something  of 
indignation  mingled  with  the  tearful  voice  of  the 
petitioner. 

My  heart  swelled  till  it  threatened  to  choke 
me.  I  dared  not  speak,  for  I  felt  words  of  an- 
ger  rising  so  fast  to  my  lips,  that  to  open  them 
would  have  been  dangerous ;  but  mv  eyes  flash- 
ed, and  as  theii  glare  fell  upon  Lady  Mowbray 
she  read  my  thou^'hts. 

She  seemed  conscious  that  she  was  not  dis* 
playing  her  disposition  in  the  most  Uvorahl4 
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light,  nor  Myiog  and  daiug  what  wookl  look 
best  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  where  she  was  so 
aaxious  to  shine.  She  knew,  alio,  that  I  was 
impcudent  and  fearless,  held  in  awe  by  no  mere 
nak  or  dignity ;  and  bad  discoTered  that  I  was 
not  to  be  bribed  by  smiles  or  complinMnts ;  that 
I  had  a  habit  ot  speakinff  plain  truths ;  and, 
moreover,  had  no  great  love  for  her.  AlU>- 
geiher,  I  was  not  just  the  person  before  whom 
sbe  would  wish  to  appear  hani-haarted ;  so  she 
said,  with  a  smile, 

"  Too  need  not  look  so  like  a  Mednsa,  Flory. 
nor  pat  me  ia  bodily  fear,  by  the  lightning  oi 
those  great  eyes.  Vm  not  going  to  do  any 
thing  so  detestable  as  you  imagiiie. 

'*!  am  very  sorry,  Mn.  Henries,  that  yon 
ihoQld  haTO  applied  to  me,  because,  to  do  as  you 
wish,  I  must  break  a  resolation  which  1  made 
npon  the  advice  of  very  old  friends.  Besides,  I 
think  Sir  Wallace  would  have  been  the  fittest 
person  for  you  to  have  spoken  to.  Still,  if  yea 
will  come  with  me  into  my  dressing-room  for  a 
few  minutes,  we  will  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
if  I  can  help  you,  consistently  with  my  duty  to 
myself,  I  will.'' 

Poor  Mrs.  Herries  I  how  joyfiiUy  and  full  of 
h<^  she  rose  to  follow  her  hostess ;  believing 
that,  as  sbe  could  do  so  much,  she  would.  It 
would  be  a  question  worth  asking,  especially  if 
there  were  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  true  an- 
swer, how  often  the  will  and  the  power  to  do 
good  go  together. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Hilly  raieed  her 
head  from  the  blank  writmg-paper,  over  which 
ahe  had  kept  it  bowed  durmg  the  conversation 
which  had  just  passed,  and  sud,  with  an  intens- 
ity of  tone  I  could  not  have  expected  from  one 
naoaliy  unimpaSMoned, 

'^  God  forgive  me,  Florence,  but  I  almost  hate 
ray  eoosin^s  wife  J" 

Now,  if  I  had  been  a  good  gurl,  I  should 
have  said — ^*  I  hope  not,  MiUy :  such  a  feeling 
i»  very  wicked,  highly  improper,"  &c.  And  if 
I  had  been  a  wise  one,  I  should  have  said,  "Non- 
sense :  nobody  is  worth  hating,  and  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  thing  to  keep  up  hatred  consistent- 
ly.''   But  I  was  neither;  so  I  simply  said, 

*' Almost!     I  do  quite." 

Milly  stared,  as  much  as  any  one  so  oeonpied 
with  her  own  feelings  could,  saying, 

^I  thought  you  were  friends." 

^^Xo:  we  never  were,  and  never  shall  be. 
She  tooK  It  into  her  bead  to  get  up  a  fancy  for 
me  while  sbe  was  at  Ingerdyne,  (or  some  rea- 
son which  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  and  1  came 
here  in  obedience  to  her  invitation  and  my 
mother's  wish.  But  I  disliked  her  from  tfaie 
very  first,  and  should  have  returned  home  long 
ago,  if  I  had  not  found  you  here." 

**  Thank  jou,  Florence.  I  am  glad  you  have 
told  me  this;  for  you  have  often  pui^ed  me. 
At  times  I  have  doubted  vour  sinoerity ;  for  to 
feel  as  you  speak,  and  to  aJraire  Lady  Mowbray, 
a|^>ear  to  me  inconsistent." 

**  Quite.  No  one  can  love  oandor  and  gener- 
osity, and  love  her  ladyship  too.  The  one  feel- 
ing roust  destroy  the  other." 

^*  Poor  Wallace  !  He  will  rue  this  marriage 
bitterly,  I  fear.  He  who  is  so  proud,  and  noble, 
and  generous.  What  could  have  possessed  him 
Vo  choose  such  a  wife  !  Better  far  to  have  shut 
Op  this  great  house  and  gone  upon  the  Continent 


for  years,  than  to  have  tied  himself  for  life  to 
such  a  woman." 

*^  So  moet  rational  people  wonld  think ;  but 
you  and  I,  Milly,  are  not  rational  people." 

*^  No ;  so  it  appears.  I  hope  Ladv  Mowbraf 
is  not  decehriag  that  poor  Mrs.  lierries  by 
making  her  believe  that  she  will  serve  her,  when 
I  am  sure  she  baa  no  intention  of  doing  any  sudi 
thing. 

"I  can  not  undeietand  her  behavior  to-day  at 
all.  I  thought  she  seemed  pleased  with  Mrs. 
Herries  when  she  met  her  at  Lancaster  Court; 
and  to>day  it  is  not-difficult  to  see  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  riie  detests  her.  I  can  not  make 
it  out." 

**  As  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  month's 
longer  acquaintance  with  her  ladyship  than  yon 
have,  1  can  understand  it  all  very  well. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lancaster,  being  half  a  cen- 
tury in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  people  about 
here,  read  Lady  Mowbray's  character  at  • 
glance— it  is  one,  I  suppose,  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  in  the  world  of  a  court— and  their 
knowledge  did  not  inorease  their  admiration. 
But  as  her  ladyship  is  no  simpleton,  whatever 
else  she  may  be,  sue  soon  discovered  tbeir  ajw 
preciation  of  her  sweet  smiles  and  honeyed  flat- 
tery ;  and  in  proportion  as  she  perceived  thai 
they  knew  her,  she  retorted  by  detesting  them. 

*'  Now,  they  are  ^uite  out  of  her  sphere  of 
mischief,  and  she  is  aware  of  it ;  but  Mrs. 
Herries,  their  daughter,  is  in  her  power,  and  at 
her  mercy.     Foiia  /  the  solution  a  the  riddle." 

"  Can  she  be  so  mean  ?" 

"Wait  and  see;  meanwhile,  say  nothing. 
She  is  not  omnipotent,  though  she  is  dangerona; 
and  even  if  sbe  plays  this  poor  lady  false,  yoa 
can  counterplot :  speak  to  your  cousin  yourself 
and  get  your  mother  to  do  so  too." 

"  Mamma  will  not  interfere  between  Wallace 
and  his  wife ;  and  he  refused  a  request  made  to 
him  yesterday,  because  he  said  he  had  promiMd 
Lady  Mowbray  not  to  concede  the  point  to  any 
one :  so  there  is  little  hope  for  Mrs.  Herriea 
from  ns." 

*^  Nonsense,  Milly,  try  I  At  the  worst  he 
can  but  say  No ;  and  if  you  manage  properly, 
he  will  not  say  that.  If  he  distresses  those  peo. 
pie,  who  are  (for  I  heard  him  say  so  at  Lancaa- 
ter)  the  oklest  tenants  upon  the  estate,  he  will 
make  himself  thought  unpopular  in  the  county. 
Tell  him  that:  no  man  likes  to  be  unpopular; 
and  if  yon  are  clever,  you  will  save  him,  which 
I  don't  care  about^-4nd  Mrs.  Herries,  which  I 
do." 

''  Hark  I  what  voicea  are  those  ?"  said  MiUy : 
"  surely  Mrs.  Herries  can  not  be  going  so  soon  ?'* 

We  both  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  Under 
the  portico  stood  Lady  Mowbray  and  her  guest; 
they  were  parting,  aad  an  they  shook  hands,  the 
latter  said, 

**  I  majr  hope,  then  ?" 

"Certainly.  I  will  make  all  the  neeemarj 
inquiries^  and,  if  I  caa  serve  you  with  propriety, 
I  wiU." 

"Huve  we  wronged  her,  Florence?"  asked 
Milly,  as  we  watched  her  ladyship  descend  the 
steps,  and  walk  out  into  the  grounds :  "  surely 
she  means  well  now  ?" 

"  She  means  *  to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope.'  There  is  no 
troth  in  her. 
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"  But  come,  let  us  go  out :  we  promised  to 

ride  to^uy  to  Morley  with  that  ronsio  for  Jane 

AudleXf  and  we  shall  oply  just  have  time  if  we 

set  oflf  uow.    ril  ring  the  bell,  and  order  Ste- 

*     phen  to  bring  the  horses.^* 

The  expedition  we  were  now  contemplating 
bad  been  undertaken  to  oblige  our  hostess,  who 
was  playing  popularity  with  the  owners  of  Mor- 
ley Park,  and  had  got  some  new  songs  from 
town  expressly  for  the  favorite  daughter.  No 
one  was  now  staying  at  Mowbray  but  myself 
and  two  gentlemen,  -who  were  out  shooting 
with  Sir  Wallace ;  consequently  we  were  to  go 
alone,  escorted  only  by  a  groom. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  half-past  four  o^olock  when  we  led 
Morley  on  our  return  home,  which  was  eight 
miles  distant.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  a 
singularly  fine  October,  and  although  the  early 
day  hnd  been  aa  hot  and  clear  as  midsummer, 
the  air  had  now  become  heavy  and  olose. 

Between  us  and  Mowbray  lay  a  wide  extent 
of  flat  country,  unvaried  by  a  single  bill,  and 
onlv  partially  covered  with  vegetation  :  here 
and  there  clomps  of  trees  relieved  the  monotony 
of  large  open  tracts  of  waste  land  j  but  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  along  the  road. 

It  was  a  very  cheerless  landscape  at  any  time, 
especially  in  the  bleak  winter.  Just  as  we 
reached  the  border  of  this  dreary  piece  of  coun- 
try, the  sky,  which  had  been  overcast  for  some 
time,  be^an  to  darken  portentously,  and  the 
wind  to  uiow  ^'  flash ;"  while  the  atmosphere 
became  denser  and  oppressive,  and  the  dost 
every  now  and  then  rose  before  us,  as  if  caught 
up  by  a  whirlwind. 

"  We  shall  have  rain,"  said  Milly,  looking  up 
at  the  leaden  clouds.  * 

**  More  likely  thunder :  the  air  is  suffocating; 
and  see  how  low  the  birds  fly,  and  how  uneasy 
our  horses  are.  Will  yours  stand  a  storm,  Milly  ? 
I  never  was  out  in  one  with  Sancho )  but  I  don't 
think  he  likes  it." 

As  I  spoke,  a  broad  yellow  sheet  of  light 
aeemed  to  open  the  heavens  before  us  from  sky 
to  earth,  and  a  low  muttered  roll  of  thunder 
broke  menacingly  upon  our  ears.  The  horses 
etorted  and  plunged ;  but  I  had  been  upon  my 

foard,  and  the  tightened  curb  told  Sancho  that 
was  on  the  alert.  As  soon  as  he  became  quiet, 
I  cast  a  look  at  Milly  •,  sha  was  pale  as  marble. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Florence  ?  We  shall  be 
killed  if  the  storm  lasts.  Oh,  do  lot  us  go 
Uek  I" 

**  I  wish  we  could ;  but  I  think  we  have  left 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  our  journey  behind, 
OB  aoeoant  ot  the  trees.  What  is  the  best  thing 
to  do,  Stephen  ?" 

"  Go  on,  Miss,  I  think  :  we're  only  six  miles 
vow  from  home,  and  with  your  weight  the  horses 
ought  to  do  that  in  less  than  halt  an  hour.  I 
can  keep  alongside  Miss  Milly,  ready  to  help 
her  if  she  gets  frightened,  if  yga  think  you  can 
manage  your  horse.  Miss." 

*^  Do,  Stephen.  I  think  I  can  hold  Sanoho : 
at  any  rate  Vm  more  used  to  him  than  Miss 
Milly  is  to  her  horse,  and  you  can  not  help  us 
both." 

X  leaned  forward,  patted  Sanoho's  aeok,  talked 


to  him,  and  tried  to  coax  him  into  amiability^  bot 
it  would  not  do :  his  ears  were  laid  back,  ami  bo 
bent  his  head  low,  almost  pulling  the  reins  out  of 
my  hand;  he  stamped  impatiently,  and  uttere<t  a 
low,  angrj  neigh,  seeming  altogether  dispoeod 
for  mischief. 

*'I  hope  youVe  not  timorous,  Miss,*'  said 
Stephen;  '^for  your  horse  don't  look  particular 
steady." 

Before  I  could  reply,  we  were  wrapped,  as  it 
were,  in  fire :  and  a  tremendous  peal  of  thundcpr, 
as  if  a  hundred  loads  of  stones  bad  been  upset 
upon  a  hollow  floor  above  us,  reverberated  over 
our  heads. 

Sancho  suddenly  sprang  forward  with  a  boand, 
then  stood  still,  trembling  violently ;  and  before 
I  could  well  resettle  myself  in  my  saddle,  he  wras 
off  at  full  speed,  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and 
his  ears  laid  close  to  his  small,  sleek  head. 

About  a  mile  on  the  road,  a  cart-way  crossed 
it  at  right  angles ;  the  turning  to  the  lefl  leading 
over  a  dangerous  country  broken  by  cba)k-pits 
and  lime-kilns.  As  we  neared  it,  I  obeerved 
with  consternation  that  Sancho  bore  so  strong-ly 
to  that  side,  as  to  make  it  more  than  probable  be 
would  rush  down  the  first  opening  he  came  to 
on  the  left ;  which  must  take  me  into  dangers  I 
shuddered  to  think  of. 

With  all  my  strwigth,  I  tried  to  stop,  or  guide 
htm ;  but  the  curb  was  unheeded.  I  turned  my 
head  to  see  if  Stephen  and  Milly  were  near,  but 
I  was  alone :  no  norse  in  the  Mowbray  stables 
could  keep  up  with  my  fleet  thorough-bred  steed, 
goini;,  as  he  was  now,  at  racing  speed. 

Night  seemed  to  have  closed  in  prematorelyy 
and  the  road  was  only  visible  by  the  frequent 
and  vivid  lightning.  The  large,  heavy  drops  of 
the  thunder-shower  began  to  fall,  and  before 
long  a  perfect  torrent  of  rain  poured  from  tbe 
sky,  drenching  my  light  summer  habit  through 
and  through.  Sancho,  however,  heeded  it  not, 
never  even  shaking  his  head  as  tbe  water  del- 
uged it.  In  vain  I  tried,  with  all  the  stren^rth 
of  terror,  to  stay  his  frantic  course ;  ray  efibrt 
only  seemed  to  enrage  him,  and  at  last  I  had  no 
resource,  but  to  keep  my  seat,  and  be  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

As  I  had  foreseen,  no  sooner  did  the  road  to 
the  left,  turning  off  across  the  chalk  land,  present 
itself,  than  my  horse  swept  round  the  corner  like 
an  affrighted  bird,  and  rushed  onward  with  ud. 
abated  speed.  My  heart  was  chilled  with  fear, 
as  the  flashes  of  lightning  disclosed  the  rugged 
surface  of  the  yirild  and  dangerous  country  i  was 
crossing.  I  was  on  the  pomt  of  freeing  my  foot 
from  the  stirrup,  and  my  knee  from  the  pommel, 
and  throwing  myself  off;  but  the  remembrance 
of  my  father's  precept,  "always  to  keep  my 
saddle,  as  long  as  my  horse  kept  his  feet,'^  pre* 
served  me  from  that  desperate  rashness,  and, 
fortunately  for  me,  I  held  on. 

At  the  pace  we  bad  come,  we  bad  soon  left 
Morley  at  least  five  miles  to  the  right,  and  in  a 
straignt  course  should  have  been  nearly  at  home 
by  this;  bnt  at  least  three  miles  had  been  taken 
over  thia  wild  open  countir,  so  that  I  could  not 
form  anv  precise  idea  of  tne  locality  J  was  in. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain,  the  storm  did  not 
abate :  every  now  and  then  the  sky  opened  be- 
fore us  like  vast  doors  flung  back  upon  a  world 
of  fire,  and  each  time  Sancho  uttered  tbe  same 
piteous  neigh,  and  rushed  on  as  if  wild  with  teiw 
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Once  or  twice  I  Tancied  that  he  answered 
k>  my  voice,  by  proceedioc  at  a  less  farious  pace  | 
but  before  I  could  take  Mvantage  of  it,  a  roU  ol 
tbaoJer  or  a  flash  of  UKbtniDg  drove  bim  forward 
s^aio  with  the  headlong  speed  of  madness. 

We  bad  just  passed  a  small  patch  of  heath, 
when  Sancho  sprang  a  eovey  of  partridges,  which 
appeared  to  have  sought  shelter  on  its  outskirts; 
the  whirring  noise  of  their  flight  caused  bim  sud- 
^aty  to  swerve  to  the  left,  ami  abandon  the  road, 
ii>r  the  ComfflOQ.  Behind  and  before  me,  above 
sad  bek>w,  the  whole  flroiaiiient  seemed  to  be 

00  fire. 

How  I  reCaiaed  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
Bot  to  ftcreftra,  1  can  not  tell;  for  death  appeared 
so  inevitable,  that  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
e5cape.  I  was  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  my 
Itthers  lessooa,  before  wiiom  I  shonid  not  have 
d&red  to  scream,  had  I  been  falling  down  a 
precipice. 

My  head,  however,  was  growing  giddy  (my 
bean  had  lung  been  sick),  anid  I  felt  that  I  could 
Doc  much  longer  keep  my  seat.  I  was  not 
faiaiiof;,  for  I  was  perfectly  conscious;  but  all 
Doscalar  power  seemed  deserting  me :  my  hands 
sfiU  feet  became  cold  and  nerveless,  and  i  felt 
that  a  leap,  a  swerve,  or  a  start  of  Sanoho  would 
throw  Doe  off. 

Just  then,  a  wide  black  space,  which  a  flash 
of  lishtniog  showed  to  be  a  heavy  piece  of  fal- 
Isrv  land,  opened  before  us*  In  a  moment,  as 
if  bj  a  miracle,  new  strength  animated  my 
frtme^  and  using  my  whip  for  the  first  time,  I 
urged  forward  Uie  half-frantio  horse  upon  the 
heavy  clay  soil. 

Tor  a  little  while  hie  courage  and  fright  bore 
him  on ;  bot  very  soon,  his  speed  slackened,  his 
bmth  labored,  and  1  had  him  again  at  eom- 
Baad.  Still  my  position  was  very  little  im- 
proved, for  there  I  was  alone,  with  a  half- wearied 
bone,  in  a  stfango  place,  not  knowing  the  coun- 
try, the  sky  as  dark  as  midnight,  and  the  rain 
coming  down  like  a  deluge. 

In  the  midst  of  my  perplexity,  I  heard  the 
welcome  sound  of  a  man's  voice  calling  in  his 
dogs ;  and  looking  eagerly  to  the  quarter  whence 
it  came,  I  saw  a  figure  advancing  toward  me. 
With  a  joyful  exclamation,  I  hailea  his  approaeh, 
jeioiog  in  Sttncbo  easily,  as  I  did  so;  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  one  of  the  Mowbray  keepers 
came  up. 

'-  Oh !  Miss  Sackville,  is  it  you?"  and,  " Oh ! 
BaviMJO,  is  it  you?"  were  our  mutual  greetings. 

I  now  found  that  my  peregrinations  had 
brooght  me  much  nearer  home  than  I  imagined; 
Mowbray  being  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
laJJow  field  which  had  done  me  such  good  service. 

'•'■  You'd  better  not  attempt  riding  on,  until  the 
storm  is  abated.  Miss  Sackville;  so  if  you'll  wait 
in  that  cottage  yonder,  and  rest,  I  will  go  for- 
ward to  Mowbray  and  say  that  you're  safe. 
You  had  better  keep  on  this  heavy  land  till  we 
reach  the  cottage ;  for  your  horse  is  not  cowed 
eaongh  yet  to  go  quietly  on  turf." 

I  readily  followed  this  sensible  advice :  indeed, 

1  was  passive;  for  now  that  my  terror  was 
over,  I  felt  helpless,  and  thankfully  accepted  the 
keeper's  oflfer  to  lead  my  horse.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  cottage,  I  was  lifted  out  of  the  sad- 
dle, so  powerless  that  the  people  were  obliged 
bu  carry  me  in ;  nor  was  it  lor  some  hours  alter, 
Chat  my  usual  strength  returned* 


As  he  had*  suggested,  Davison  went  on  to 
Mowbray,  and  in  an  hour  the  rattle  of  wheels 
along  the  road  (which  I  had  overlooked  in  my 
flight)  announced  the  approach  of  the  carriage. 

In  a  few  minutes  Sir  Wallace  and  the  house- 
keeper from  Mowbray  made  their  appearance ; 
the  latter  having  wisely  brought  a  warm  wrap- 
ping dress,  to  relieve  me  from  the  weight  of  my 
rain-soaked  habit.  When  this  change  of  attire 
had  been  effected,  leaving  a  groom  to  follow 
with  Sancho,  we  entered  the  carriage  and  drove 
home. 

The  storm  had  hilled,  and  the  air  was  light 
again,  the  darkness  bavin|f  almost  vanished  with 
the  tempest:  but  the  twilight  magnified  the  hor- 
rors of  nie  country  I  had  so  recently  passed  oyer, 
and  I  shuddered. 

**  You  have  takea  cold,  miss,"  said  the  thought- 
ful housekeeper,  drawing  a  cloak  care  I  oily 
round  me. 

^^  You're  not  going  to  play  coward  now  all  the 
danger's  over  ?'°  said  Sir  Wallace. 

No  one  said,  ^* Thank  God!  Florence,  for 
your  escape,"  or  bade  me  lift  up  my  heart  in 
gratitude  to  Heaven.  But  who  ever  did  among 
those  I  lived  with  then  ? 

After  a  night's  sleep  all  was  forgotten ;  and 
I  joined  the  breakfast-table  next  day  as  cheer- 
fully as  the  rest. 

Three  days  after  this  adventure,  Sir  Wallace 
and  Lady  Mowbray,  Milly  and  myself,  were  to- 

f ether  in  the  library  previous  to  going  out  to 
inner,  when  a  note  was  brought  to  the  former, 
with  a  request  for  an  immediate  reply.  He 
opened  it,  and  after  reading  a  few  words,  ex- 
claimed : 

'*I  wish  to  God,  Agnes,  I  had  not  yielded 
to  your  representations  about  tho9e  Herrieses. 
Here  is  a  note  sent  by  the  roan  in  possession, 
saying  that  Harries  is  dying,  and  that  the  surgeon 
asserts  the  attack  is  caused  wholly  by  the  shock 
of  my  proceedings. 

"  I  shall  be  the  scorn  of  tbe  whole  county : 
and  I  deserve  it,  to  have  been  led  like  a  blind 
fool  into  taking  such  a  step.  Why,  the  man  and 
his  family  have  paid  mine  enough  to  buy  their 
farm  five  times  over.  A  distress  for  two  years' 
rent  I  my  God  1  Lady  Mowbray,  yon  have  made 
a  pretty  fool  of  me.'^ 

And  as  he  spoke  he  paced  the  room  in  a  fury. 
Lad^  Mowbray's  fece  turned  from  red  towhitOi 
leavmg  it  at  last  of  an  ashy  paleness. 

'^  Dying  1  Mr.  Henries  dy wg  1  and  a  distress 
in  the  house.  Oh,  Wallace,  vou  can  not  have 
done  this  oriiel  thing  1"  cried  Itf  illy. 

*^  I  have,  Milly :  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I 
have." 

*^  And  you  promised  I"  she  said,  turning  roond 
indignantly  to  Lady  Mowbray. 

"What? — what  did  yon  promise,  Agnes f 
Tell  me :  I  am  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  vf itb. 
What  did  yon  promise?"  exclaimed  Sir  Wallaccy 
passionately. 

"Nothing  that  I  have  not  perfonned,"  shs 
answered,  coolly. 

"Oh!  Lady  Mowbray!"  cried  Milly,  ''how 
can  you  say  so?  Bid  I  not  hear  yon  pledge 
your  word  to  Mra.  Herries  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  then  serve  her  if  yon  conla?  And 
have  you  done  so  ?" 

Lady  Mowbray's  face  crirosoned,  hut  she  re» 
plied,  calmly, 
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'*  Whatever  I  saw  fit  to  promise  Mrs.  Her- 
ries  I  have  of  course  performed.  But  I  will  not 
be  qaesUooed  ia  mj  own  hoose,  Miss  Treveljan, 
by  any  dependent  of  my  husband's.  It  is  a  very 
Qobecoming  return  for  our  charity,  I  think.*' 

Milly's  &rk  eyes  literally  flashed  fire  at  these 
words,  and  nhe  seemed  about  to  speak ;  but  her 
resolution  (ailed,  and  she  covered  her  taoe  with 
her  bcuMls,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Sir  Wallace  started,  and  made  a  hasty  step 
forward  to  bis  cousin;  then  suddenly  stopped. 
His  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion,  and  the 
expression  of  his  handsome  coonteoaace  was 
changed  to  that  of  a  man  writhing  with  passion. 
His  words  came  thick  and  fast,  almost  choking 
his  utterance,  and  his  lips  were  white  aod  quiv- 
ering. 

*^l7naay  those  words  Agnes!  or,  by  Heaven, 
yoa  shall  wish  before  long,  that  you  had  never 
married  me!  You  are  going  too  far.  You 
taunt  me  in  private,  you  come  between  me  and 
my  friends  in  public,  you  tamper  with  my.nan^e, 
Buod  sport  with  my  honor.  But  you  shall  do  no 
more. 

"  Yoa  shall  not  drive  from  my  house  those  who 
have  been  its  inmates  for  years:  those  whose 
presence  hallows  it,  and  whose  virtues  might 
render  it  a  Paradise.  In  this  bouse,  Milly  and 
her  mother  are.  no  more  dependents  than  your- 
self. Your  hold  your  place  here  as  my  wife, 
they  hold  it  by  a  title  older  still — ^the  promise 
of  my  dead  father;  and  while  one  stone  upon 
another  remains  to  me  of  it,  here  they  shall 
stay." 

Lady  Mowbray  was  silent :  she  was  evidently 
gathering  her  powers  for  the  conflict  she  had 
provoked;  but,  just  as  her  lips  opened  to  reply, 
a  servant  entered. 

"  The  man  who  brought  that  note  from  Mr. 
Herries's,  sir,  sends  his  duty  and  desires  me  to 
ask  if  there  is  any  answer,  for  he  was  ordered  to 
lose  no  time." 

"  In  a  minute  I  will  ring." 

Tbe  man  vanished,  and  Sir  Wallace  tomed  to 
bis  wife.  All  trace  of  passion  was  gone ;  but  his 
tones  were  hard  and  bitter,  as  he  said, 

^*  I  will  not  believe  that  you  have  intentionally 
deceived  Mrs.  Herries  and  mysell^  nor  made  a 
promise  which  you  intended  from  the  first  to 
Dreak.  I  will  hope  that  circumstances  have 
occurred,  or  some  accident  has  happened— any 
thing,  but  that  vou  have  been  guilty  of  willful 
deoeption.  Siill,  some  promise  was  made,  and  it 
must  be  kept  X  have  gone  on  with  these  le^al 
proceedings  in  ignorance  of  it ;  but  J  am  in  ig- 
norance no  longer,  and  whatever  pledge  you, 
as  my  wife  gave,  I  will  fulfill.  What  did  you 
promise?" 

There  was  that  in  her  husband's  voice,  which 
left  Lady  Mowbray  no  choice  but  to  reply^  aod 
she  answered  scornfully — 

^  It  is  so  long  since,  that  I  have  nearly  for- 
gotten ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  whatever  it  was,  I 
have  perfqirmed  it.  I  am  quite  as  tender  of  my 
word  as  you  are,  Sir  Wallace." 

'U  am  glad  of  it ;  for  then  you  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  acknowledging  at  once,  what  passed 
between  you  and  Mrs.  Herries.  Was  it  time  for 
payraentf'or  was  it  forgiveness  of  tbe  claim,  that 
you  promised?  For  God^s  sake,  Agnes,  be 
candid,  and  let  me  save  you  and  myself  from  the 
•hame  and  reproach  which  threaten  us.    There 


is  not  a  landlord  in  the  country,  who  would  fiswv 
done  as  yon  have  made  me  do.  That  was  bad 
enough,  even  if  there  had  been  no  promise  given ; 
but  having  promised,  it  is  infamous.  Did  yoa 
say  the  debt  should  be  forgiven?  speak  Agnes.'* 

^*  Certainly  not.  Considering  the  morts^a^es 
which  have  latterly  been  transferred,  I  did  not 
know  you  were  in  circumstances  to  make  auch 
presents." 

Sir  Wallace's  lip  curled  bitterly,  and  he  said, 

**  You  do  well  to  remind  me  of  my  bonila|;e  : 
the  price  paid  for  my  noble  mother's  name.  But 
I  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  your  taunt  might  bave 
been  spared.  However,  it  has  answered  one 
good  purpose.  It  reminds  me  that,  whatever 
else  I  may  be,  I  am  not  so  poor  as  I  was,  and 
can  now  aflbrd  to  be  generous." 

iHe  sat  down,  wrote  a  few  lines,  then  rani^  tbe 
bell,  and  said  to  tbe  servant  who  answered  it^ 

*'  Here,  I  want  yon  to  witness  this  receipt ;  .|br 
I  have  no  stamp.  It  is  an  acquittal  of  two  years' 
rent  and  interest,  due  from  Mr.  Herries  to  me. 
Write  your  name  here.  There,  now  give  that 
to  the  messenger,  and  tell  him  to  make  haste 
back  to  tbe  farm.  Stay,  I  will  write  to  the  man 
in  possession;  I  must  be  answerable  for  all 
chajTjges  of  this  business.  There,  now  order  the 
carriage  round  instantly;  and  my  horse,  for  I 
shall  ride." 

A  frown  of  baflied  malice  and  roortificatioit 
contracted  the  brow  of  Lady  Mowbray  as  her 
husband  lelt  tbe  room,  but  she  did  not  speak; 
except  to  desire  that  her  maid  should  take  Sir 
Wallace's  place  in  the  carriage,  as  she  mifrbt 
require  her  services  at  Morley.  This  was  the 
excuse  she  made  to  me ;  but  it  did  not  deceive 
me,  for  I  knew  it  was  to  avoid  the  long  tett  a»teU 
with  us  on  the  road. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time—but  not  for  tbe 
last — I  saw  Sir  Wallace  Mowbray  in  a  lamenta- 
ble state  of  intoxication ;  while  his  wife,  instead 
of  screening  his  disgrace,  made  it  as  public  as 
she  could,  without  seeming  to  do  so. 

All  tbe  way  home  she  was  pitying  herself,  and 
challenging  my  sympathy,  while  he  slept  in  one 
corner  of  the  carriage,  and  poor  Milly  wept 
silently  in  another.  Oh,  how  I  wished  myself 
at  home  1  With  all  the  miseries  of  Ingerdyne, 
my  father  and  mother  had  never  fallen  so  low  as 
this. 

I  had  not  long  retired  to  my  own  room  for  the 
night,  when  a  tap  upon  the  passage  door  leading* 
from  Milly's  room  to  mine,  aroused  me  from  a 
reverie.  I  opened  it,  and  found  her  leaning 
against  the  wall,  sobbing  bitterly. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  Milly  ?"  I  asked,  lead- 
ing  her  in :  ^*  You  look  very  ill.  Can  I  get  yoa 
any  thing?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  ill ;  only  unhappy,  Florence. 
I  came  to-night,  late  as  it  is,  to  beg  you  not  to 
say  a  word  to  mamma  of  Lady  Mowbray's  cruel 
speech  to-day :  it  would  kill  her." 

**  Of  course  nor,  Milly.  I  should  not  have  done 
so,  even  if  you  had  not  desired  it.  But  do  not 
distress  yourself  about  her :  she  is  a  false,  treach- 
erous woman,  unworthy  the  station  she  has  man«. 
aged  to  obtain  in  this  house;  but,  while  your 
cousin  remains  as  firm  as  he  was  tolday,  she  csui 
not  hurt  you." 

"  But  we  are  in  her  power,  for  we  are  sn  very 
poor.  Mamma's  means  are  scarcely  sufficient 
for  our  wardrobe  expenses;  and,  in  her  weak 
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Tir^  requiring  more  than  mer  the  com%rt9  s^q 
it?  Always  been  accustomed  to,  it  would  kill  btf 
M  •care  Mowbray ;  or  even  to  fuspeet  how  we 
n  looked  open.  If  it  were  not  for  her,  I  woald 
'"tre  the  house  to-morroW;  for  it  has  become 
utefoi  to  me  since  Lady  Mowbray  eame.  Poor, 
^>or  Wallace !" 

''He  deserves  no  pity;  least  of  aH  yours, 
Milly ;  for  he  has  sold  himself,  his  integrity,  and 
^s  self-respect,  for  money — for  the  power  to 
coatinue  the  extravagances  he  loves  better  than 
kixh  or  honor.    Bad  as  she  is,  he  is  little  better. 

**The  only  difference  is,  that  his  impulses  are 
Bare  generoos ;  but  the^  are  only  impulses :  he 
vtmld  never  sacrifice  his  own  gratification  to 
rtrrr  them  out.  Even  to^ay,  his  generosity 
to  t^ose  poor  Herrieses  was  more  to  mortify  his 
Tife,  and  save  his  own  reputation,  than  to  serve 
dam.  It  was  a  noble  looking  deed,  but  will  not 
be&r  cTaminatton." 

*' Ah !  Florence,  you  do  not  know  him,  and 
TOQ  judge  of  him  from  what  he  has  seemed  the 
aa.  few  months ;  bat  I  have  known  him  almost 
from  infancy,  and  ever  since  my  uncle's  death  he 
bs  been  so  kind,  so  generous  to  mamma." 

-And  to  you,  Milly?" 

A  deep  blush  crimsoned  her  face  for  a  mo- 
Esetit,  and  she  looked  up,  with  tears  fttiil  standing 
ia  her  eyes,  and  askedj 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Nothing  to  vex  you,  dearest;  tbouj^h  I  am 
aoch  mistaken  if  your  cousin's  first  faith  was 
pledged  to  his  wife." 

'Mt  matters  not,  Florence.  Wallace  was  a 
&ee  man,  both  in  heart  and  word,  when  he  gave 
hii  hand  to  her.'* 

^  Very  likely." 

**It  ts  true !  Do  not  speak  so  incredulously. 
Besides,  were  it  otherwise,  surely  he  had  good 
reasoo  for  what  he  did.  Mowbray  was  heavily 
e&cufflbered." 

**  Exactly ;  and  therefore  he  sacrificed  you  and 
bftsself.  Was  I  not  right,  Milly,  when  I  said 
that  he  loved  extravagances  better  than  faith  and 
hoaor  ?" 

'*Xo;  and  even  if  yon  were,  I  ought  not  to 
listen  to  you.  Wallace  has  been  a  most  kind 
inend  to  my  mother,  and  I  am  worse  than  nn- 
grafefttl,  to  suffer  any  thing  to  be  said  to  me  to 
!us  disparagement.  Yon  are  very  kind,  Florence, 
bat  not  always  right.  Now,  good-night :  it  has 
ttmek  three." 

From  this  time  there  was  a  change  for  the 
vorse  at  Mowbray.  The  indifference  of  the 
baronet  and  his  wile  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent; their  quarrels  more  poblio,  and  their 
csrelessness  of  each  other's  wishes  and  feelings 
nore  evident. 

But  in  this  most  unnatural  warfare  Lady 
Mowbray  was  the  deepest  aggressor.  Nothing 
coaM  exceed  her  cold,  sneering  taunts,  nor  the 
ifi]^enoity  with  which  she  strove  to  mortify  and 
usoy  her  husband.  Milly,  too,  was  now  nearly 
&hrays  in  tears :  the  light  of  her  brigbl,  happy 
sailes  was  quenched,  and  she  grew  pale,  ner- 
vvQs,  and  miserable ;  while  Sir  Wallace  became 
irritable,  negligent^  and  self-indulgent.  In  short, 
Wthe  time  1  had  been  three  months  at  Mowbray, 
c  wns  one  of  the  most  wretched  places  upon 
eirth. 

One  thing  in  Lady  Mowbray's  conduct  has 
ihraya  struck  me  as  diabolical.    It  was  the  way 


in  which  she  plotted  to  throw  Mi]ly  and  her 
husband  toffetber.  I  could  not  then  comprehend 
the  cause  for  the  unnatural  cruelty  and  wicked- 
ness  of  her  scheme ;  but  since  it  has  become  ap- 
parent, mv  only  wonder  is,  that  those  so  terriUy 
implicated  did  Aot  see  the  snare  and  avoid  it. 

At  last,  to  my  great  joy,  Christmas  came,  and 
I  returned  home.  I  was  wild  with  delifrht,  and. 
danced  and  sang  about  the  house  as  if  I  had 
taken  leave  of  ray  senses.  Horite  !-^ear,  dear 
home  I  I  forgot  that  there  was  any  thing  there 
to  make  me  sad  or  fearful.  I  thought  only  of 
being  under  its  roof  again. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Thv  day  after  I  returned,  was  Christmas  day: 
that  most  glorious  festival  of  all  the  year.  Ac 
cording  to  custom,  there  was  open  bouse  that  day 
at  Ingerdyne :  whoever  chose  came  in  and  claim- 
ed the  old  dole  of  bread,  meat,  and  beer.  At 
noon  there  was  dinner  for  the  cottagers,  and  in 
the  evening  supper  and  a  dance.  All  the  serv- 
ants bade  Uieir  friends,  the  village  fiddler  came 
up,  the  servants'  hall  was  dressed  with  laurus- 
tinus  and  other  evergreens,  and  the  old  house 
rane  with  merriment  and  glee. 

Helen  and  I,  distributed  huge  pieces  of  cake 
and  plum-puddinff  among  the  old  women,  for  such 
of  their  grandchildren  as  had  been  left  at  home, 
and  gave  to  each  of  my  grandmother's  ancient 
pensioners  the  flannel  and  hose  she  had  been 
wont  to  bestow.  All  the  morning  long  we  were 
going  about  the  village :  and  if  the  poor  people 
enjoyed  the  day  half  as  much  as  we  did,  Christ- 
mas must  have  been  a  happy  time  to  them.  I 
have  never  spent  any  such  since. 

But  this  bright  season  soon  passed  away,  and 
a  thousand  things  brought  the  certainty  of  my 
father's  embarrassments  home  to  me.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  estato,  all  the  best  of  the  tim- 
ber had  been  out  down,  and  several  great  oaks, 
here  and  there,  were  still  marked  for  felling. 
Four  large  pictures,  which  had  been  in  the  fam- 
ily for  years,  and  upon  which  my  grandfather 
prided  himself— cAe/ff  d'csvmre  of  some  of  the  beet 
of  the  old  Flemish  masters— were  gone ;  as  the 
servants  said,  to  be  cleaned. 

Worse  than  all,  a  berntifnl  inlaid  cabinet,  full 
of  exquisite  miniatures,  richly  framed,  and  con- 
taining a  ooetly  and  rare  old  tea-serrice  of  chafed 
Venetian  silver,  which  had  been  presented  to 
one  of  our  ancestors  by  a  foreign  sovereign,  in 
memory  of  some  great  service  he  had  rendered 
to  biro,  was  ^one  also. 

These  indications  of  the  coming  etorro  made 
me  very  wretched ;  but  as  neither  my  father  nor 
mother  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject,  I,  coward- 
like, dreaded  the  reply  too  much  to  volantoer 
any  inquiry. 

while  I  had  been  at  Mowbray,  our  nearest 
neighbor  and  oldest  friend,  Mr.  Coroberton  of 
Aston,  had  died,  and  all  his  family  were  gone 
abroad.  General  Vaughton  and  Mary  were  ift 
Scotland,  and  my  father  bad  contrivecC  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  quarrel  with  almost  «V(nry  one 
else ;  so  that  when,  about  a  week  after  C^irlst- 
mas,  he  returned  to  London— from  which  it  did 
not  appear  as  if  he  could  absent  himself  for  a 
month  together--4iiy  mother,  Helen,  and  I  wert 
alene. 
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By  this  time  my  sister  bad  become  more  of  a 
oompaiiion  to  roe  than  formerly;  and  if  she 
could  have  conquered  her  extreme  fear  of  rid* 
ing,  we  should  have  had  many  pleasant  hoars 
together. 

She  was  still  exactly  what  she  had  been  as  a 
child:  fair,  beaatifal)  and  thoughtless;  fond  of 
admiration,  and  eager  for  pleasure;  with  a  lively 
fancy  and  a  careless  tongue,  alternately  caress- 
ing and  sarcastic.  Her  mood  was  ever  chang- 
ing ;  but  she  was  charming  and  graceful  in  all. 
The  entire  love  of  her  heart  was  divided  between 
my  mother  and  herself.  Sometimes  I  fancied 
she  had  taken  up  an  affection  for  a  playful  kit- 
ten or  a  very  mischievous  puppy;  but,  on  the 
whole,  she  loved  no  one  but  her  mother  and  her- 
self. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast 
between  any  two  sisters,  than  between  Helen 
and  me.  1  was  very  tall  and  slight,  with  dark 
complexion,  brown  eyes  and  hair ;  which  last,  I 
wore  in  a  i'ashion  not  common  then,  although  it 
has  become  so  since— 1  mean  bound  round  m^ 
head,  and  plaited  into  a  roll  behind.  In  disposi- 
tion I  was  proud,  enthusiastic,  and  self-depend- 
ent ;  full  of  love  for  all  who  would  love  me,  and 
sensitive  to  a  degree  which,  if  it  had  been  dis- 
played, would  have  made  me  ridiculous.  I  was 
passionate  in  temper,  romantic  in  ideas,  and  acted 
upon  impulses  which,  though  mostly  generous 
and  unselfish,  were  yet  wild  and  ill-regulated ; 
capable  of  any  self-sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  those 
I  fancied  thrown  upon  my  generosity,  but  griev- 
oa»ly  undisciplined  and  ungoverned;  without 
religious  training  or  principle,  and  only  my  own 
vague  ideas,  and  proud  instincts  as  to  right  and 
wrong,  to  guide  me. 

Helen  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  She  was  of 
niddle  stature,  fair,  with  blue  eyes  and  rich  au- 
burn hair,  which  hung  about  her  graceful  little 
head  in  ringlets.  Her  arms,  neck,  and  brow 
were  white  as  a  snow-drift;  her  manner  was  by 
turns  that  of  an  empress  or  a  child.  Selfish  and 
exacting,  she  had  no  sympathy  or  care  except 
for  her  own  griefs  and  joys,  yet  she  claimed  from 
others  an  undue  share  of  both.  Easily  alarmed, 
but  fond  of  power;  eager  for  flattery,  though  too 
clever  to  be  credulous,  she  was  wild  and  way- 
ward as  s  humming-bird,  and  almost  as  winning 
and  lovely ;  with  a  voice,  every  tone  of  which 
was  music,  and  a  figure,  every  movement  oi 
which  was  grace.  Such  was  Helen,  the  pet  and 
the  beauty ;  and  aoch  was  I. 

Still,  opposite  as  were  our  natures,  we  kept 
tolerably  good  friends ;  for  the  follies  of  child- 
hood were  passed ;  and  though  Helen  sometimes 
feigned  to  quia  me  for  the  brogue  which  she  pre- 
temied  to  detect,  I  was  too  old  now  to  be  visibly 
annoyed,  or  to  eare  very  much  about  it.  Be- 
sidei««  she  came  to  me  in  all  her  dilemmaa,  of 
which  she  contrived  to  get  into  a  multitude,  and 
kept  me  so  continually  employed  in  her  service, 
that  1  could  not  but  love,  as  much  as  she  would 
let  me,  the  bright  and  beautiful  creature  who 
appeared  to  rely  so  constantly  upon  me.   . 

There  must  certainly  be  something  peculiar 
■bout  me,  for  ever  since  I  can  remember,  all 
sorts  of  people  have  oome  to  me  to  get  them  out 
of  their  scrapes :  those  who  never  cared  an  atom 
•bout  me  at  other  times,  on  such  occasions  have 
aeemed  to  idolise  roe.   Smo  much  for  self-interest. 

It  was  during  this  summer  that  I  learned  to 


love  Ing^rdyne  so  d^rly.  As  if  1  knew  ibat  li 
was  soon  to  leave  them,  every  tree  and  flo^wer, 
^lade  and  hedge^row  about  the  place,  beeanie 
invested  with  a  new  and  rovsterious  attract  ion  i 
and  the  branch  of  the  old  box-tree,  of  which  I 
had  been  so  fond  as  a  child,  was  daily  more  dearly 
cherished. 

Oh,  what  a  sweet  spot  it  was,  upon  which  tbis 
box-tree  grew  and  looked  1  Beneath,  lay  the 
deep,  dark  moat,  vrith  its  sombre  and  still  water, 
on  whose  surface;  paved  with  their  broad  green 
leaves,  rose,  like  silver  thrones,  the  cups  of  the 
regal  water-lily— each  one  to  my  fancy  the  home 
of  soma  beautiful  Undine. 

All  around,  like  a  young  forest,  towered  the 
forms  of  the  wych-elm  and  monntain-pine  ; 
around  them,  clinj^ing  lovingly  half-way  op, 
grew  myriads  of  wild  hops,  which,  after  they 
had  reached  the  height  of  many  feet,  as  if  actu- 
ated by  one  coquettish  impulse,  all  flung  theio- 
selves  from  the  trees,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  faithful 
tendril  which  here  and  there  clunj;  to  a  drooping 
bough,  mingled  tbeir  leaves  and  snake-like  heads 
into  a  rich  canopy  above;  through  whose  fes- 
toons of  foliage  you  could  catch  stray  glimpses 
of  the  blue  vault  beyond. 

The  floor  of  this  bower  was  carpeted  with  ivy, 
which  crept  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  meaty 
and  wound  caressingly  about  the  stems  of  the 
stately  water-plants.  In  the  summer,  rain  oever 
appjeared  to  penetrate  here  :  pour  as  it  would 
ouside,  here  was  always  a  dry  and  safe  retreat. 
It  was  pleasant  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  drops  pat- 
tering upon  the  embowered  roof  over  head ;  and 
watch  them  dancing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
moat,  sweeping  the  water  every  now  and  then 
in  tiny  waves  over  the  calm  lilies. 

Nq  iHace  has  ever  been  so  dear  to  me  as  that 
quiet  bower ;  and  often  when  I  have  felt  sad  and 
lonely  in  the  noisy  world  of  London,  or  sickened 
by  the  flattering  courtesies  of  popularity,  nay 
heart  has  flown  back,  like  the  bird  to  her  nest, 
to  that  lonely  branch,  hanging  over  tho  qoiet 
country  moat,  miles,  miles  away.       4  •* 

Helen  never  liked  this  retreat,  and  used  to  ridi- 
cule me  unmercifully  for  my  romantic  love  of  the 
^* Aquatic  Bower,''  as  she  called  it;  but  I  took 
no  heed :  no  one  ever  lived  who  conid  laugh  me 
out  of  liking  any  thing  or  creature  that  I  really 
loved. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

In  the  July  of  this  year  I  received  another 
most  pressing  invitation  from.  Lady  Mowbray  to 
visit  her  for  a  few  days.  She  was  ill,  she  said 
and  expecting  a  host  of  people  from  town,  whom 
she  wanted  help  to  entertain.  JVfy  father  hap- 
pened  to  be  with  us  at  the  time,  and  inststed 
upon  my  accepting  the  invitation;  thei^fore,  al- 
though  bitterly  against  my  will,  I  consented  to 
go. 

Lady  Mowbray's  letter  contained  an  inc1o«« 
ure  to  my  mother,  requesting  that  nhe  end  Helea 
would  go  to  an  archery  meeting  there  on  th^ 
30th,  stay  for  the  ball  at  night,  and  accompany 
the  guests  to  the  races  at  Martley  the  day  after. 

Lady  Mowbray  entreated  my  mother  to  forffet 
Helen's  age,  and  suffer  her  to  come,  »ayiag  that 
there  would  be  many  among  the  party' quite  as 
young,  and  not  half  so  attractive ;  and,  a»  Ueiea 
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Ws'ged  very  hard  to  be  aQowed  to  go,  my  mo- 
tber  yielded  to  her  entreaties. 

Wheo,  npoD  the  appointed  day,  I  reached 
Mowbray,  I  found  the  family  and  riaitors  all 
Mt :  gone,  the  servants  said,  to  Martley,  to  look 
si  a  oe«r  stMnd  on  the  race-coarse. 

Very  well  pleased  with  the  information,  which 
aSbrded  me  the  prospect  of  a  few  boars'  rest,  I 
threw  off  my  boonet  and  shawl,  took  ft  new  novel 
of  Sooit's  from  the  library  table,  and  went  oat 
iito  the  gronnda  in  search  of  a  shady  seat. 

There  yrma  a  pleasant  moss- bougie  in  the 
"AmericaD  garden,"  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  shrubberies  ran  up  to  it  at  right  angles ; 
tbe  seats  faced  opposite  directions;  the  occu- 
pants stuing  back  to  back,  and  all  commonica> 
tkn  between  tbe  two  ranges  of  seats  was  cat  off 
hy  tbe  trees  and  shrubs,  which  ^rew  close  up  to 
xie entrances.  Tbe  house  was  otrcnlar,  and  open 
all  round  (except  where  the  sbmbberies  came 
dace  to  it) ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
person  coming  from  the  side  nearest  the  lake,  to 
now  that  others  were  in  the  opposite  division. 
This  moss-hoose  was  a  favorite  seat  of  mine. 
It  remioded  roe  somewhat  of  tay  own  bower  at 
home,  and  I  liked  to  sit  and  watch  the  swans  and 
waterfowl  sail  by  on  the  lake :  so  to  this  old  seat 
I  went. 

1  had  not  sat  there  long,  when,  tired  with  my 
journey  and  tbe  heat,  I  fell  asleep.  I  might  per- 
haps have  slept  half  an  hour,  ere  I  was  aroased 
by  voiees  in  the  other  side  of  tbe  summer-honse. 
One  was  earnest  and  urgent;  the  other  soft,  low, 
and  tearful;  but  I  recognized  both  instfintly: 
they  were  thoee  of  Sir  Wallace  and  Milly. 

Before  I  was  sufficiently  collected  to  remem« 
Wr  my  position  as  a  listener,  I  beard  the  follow- 
ing conversation : 

*'  I  will  not  endure  it  any  longer,  Wallace !  it 
is  more  than  1  can  bear.    My  life  is  worn  away 
by  these  insults  and  taants :  I  will  go  away." 
"■  And  your  mother  ?  " 

"A^!  ihere^s  the  misery  1"  replied  Milly, 
vhh  a  passionate  burst  of  tears.  '^  She  is  the 
tie  which  binds  me  here.  Had  it  not  been  for 
ber,  I  would  have  left  Mowbray — months, 
raonlbi  »go»^^  ^ 

^^  Well  then,  Milly,  be  reasonable,  like  a  ^ood 
dear  girl  as  you  are ;  and  bear  my  sweet  wife's 
amiabilities  with  patience.  She  wants  to  drive 
you  away,  because  she  knows  we  all  love  yon ; 
but  she  can  not  succeed,  unless  vou  help  her." 
**  Love!  God  help  me  I  that  dream  is  past." 
'^  Milly !  *'  exclaimed  her  companion,  in  a  voice 
vbtch  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  my  temples,  it 
was  so  vehement  and  full  of  passion ;  *''  Milly  I" 
Apparently  it  startled  her  too,  for  she  moved 
restie^^sly :  bot  with  an  unaccountable  infatua- 
tion— tkA  if  tbe  words  which  evidently  hovered 
OB  his  lip%  possessed  a  resistless  fascination,  and 
most  be  uttered,  be  the  consequenoes  what  they 
mi^bt — »be  said,  ^  It  is  true.  It  was  a  dream, 
aod  I  have  awakened :  pity  that  I  did  not  do  so 
earlier." 

**  What  was  a  dream  ?  and  from  wbat  are  yon 
awakened  ?'* 
There  was  no  answer. 

^*  If  it  was  that  I  loved  you— that  I  love  you 

now,  l>e>oad  all  that  yoocan  imagine  or  conceive 

•~dream  on ;  for  it  is  true.   I  do  love  yon,  Milly  !*' 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  laboring  heart 

Q(his  wretoned  listener. 
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"  And  yon  love  me,  Milly !  Do  not  deny  it ; 
for  it  is  the  onlv  consolation  left  me  in  tbe  wreck 
I  have  made  oi  my  happiness :  and  I  need  it,  for 
I  am  very  miserable." 

His  voice  sank  as  be  concluded,  and  he  threw 
himself  back  upon  the  seat  he  had  quitted,  while 
Milly's  sobs  came  deep  and  fast. 

^*  Fool  I  madman  that  I  have  been !  Why  did 
I  ever  leave  this  quiet  happy  place,  for  the  worth- 
less extravagances  which  brought  me  so  low  as 
to  sell  myseU',  like  a  slave,  for  money  I 

**Oh,  Millj,  Milly  1  four  years  ago,  when  we 
parted  in  this  very  bower,  if  you  had  but  for- 
given me  those  hasty  words  I  spoke  in  random 
lolly,  I  should  have  been  a  happy  man,  and  you 
an  honored  wife.  One  word  then  would  have 
saved  us  both.  I  warned  you,  but  yon  would 
not  listen.    See  what  our  mad  pride  has  done  I" 

*^  Forgive  roe  I"  murmured  a  voice,  so  low 
that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  it. 

A  burst  of  passionate  self-reproach,  mingled 
with  frantic  expressions  of  love,  answered  this 
meek  exclamation ;  In  the  midst  of  which,  as  if 
now  first  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  crime  she 
was  committing,  Milly  repeated  earnestly, 

'^  Do  not— do  not  say  this !  It  is  a  sin  for  yott 
to  speak,  and  for  me  to  bear.  Go,  go !  If  you. 
really  love  me,  go !" 

**  Never,  Milly  I  until  yoa  have  promised  to 
accompany  me.  Fly  with  me  to  Italy !  The 
ambition  and  pride  of  Agnes  are  boundless:  she 
will  never  resign  herself  to  the  condition  of  a 
deserted  wife;  but,  having  once  experienced  the 
pleasures  of  rank,  will  eagerly  obtain  a  divorce 
from  me,  to  enable  her  to  marry  some  greater 
man.  Then,  once  more  free,  Milly,  dearest— 
dearest  Milly,  I  am  yours  forever  1  Nothing  on 
earth  shall  part  us :  for  who  but  themselves  can 
separate  husband  aod  wife  ?" 

M.J  breath  almost  stopped  as  I  listened  to  this 
specious  and  passionate  appeal,  and  heard  Milly's 
agonized  sobs.  But  at  this  moment  I  saw  some 
one  entering  the  walk  by  the  lake,  and  spring- 
ing quickly  from  my  seat,  I  hastened  to  jom 
Jane  Aubrey. 

My  reply  to  her  greeting  was  hurried  and 
confused ;  for  the  conversation  I  had  involunta- 
rily overheard  had  shocked  and  perplexed  me,  so 
that  I  was  much  relieved  when  she  proposed 
that  we  should  go  to  our  own  rooms,  to  rest 
before  dinner. 

*^  You  are  to  have  year  old  room.  Lady  Mow- 
bray asked  me  to  take  oare  of  yon,  while  she 
went  to  lie  down,  and  refresh  herself  alYer  the 
storm  which  has  just  parsed  over  the  domestic 
hemisphere.  1  donH  wonder  at  ber  being  tired ; 
the  only  surprise  to  me  is,  that  she  does  not  fret 
herself  to  death  with  torturing  others.  What  a 
Red  Indian  she  would  have  made?" 

*^  What  do  you  mean?  "  I  asked. 

**  Ah  I  I  forgot,  you  know  nothing  about  it  at 
present :  well,  I  must  enlighten  you.  But  yoa 
were  here  quite  long  enough  last  year,  not  to  be 
surprised  at  being  told  that  Lady  Mowbray  is 
wily  as  a  diplomatist,  heartless  as  a  rich  relation, 
tyrannical  as  a  despot,  and  mean  as  a  raiser. 

**Now  all  these  delightful  qualities  she  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  husband  and  poor 
Milly  Trevelyan.  How  he  bears  it  so  calmly, 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  As  for  her  other  victim, 
she,  poor  sirl,  is  in  a  state  bordering  on  insan- 
ity.   At  tmies  she  seems  quite  apathetic,  as  if 
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worn  down  by  ber  ladj  consin^a  ween ;  and  at 
others,  she  is  farious  as  a  maniac. 

"  I  have  been  here  six  weeks ;  and  really,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  archery  aod  the  races,  I 
should  have  gone  back  to  Morley  more  than 
five  weeks  agoj  for  I  am  heartily  tired  of  our 
hostesses  way  of  killing  her  friends  by  inches : 
aod,  between  you  and  me,  I  think  matters  are 
progressing  to  a  Jinale  of  some  kind,  which  it 
may  not  be  altogether  pleasant  to  witness." 

**  How  do  you  mean?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  don't  like  to  be  sean- 
daloos;  so  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  it  out  by 
your  own  sagacity.  Now,  come,  lie  down  opon 
the  sofa,  ai2l  tell  me  what  you've  been  doipg 
since  that  memorable  thunderstorm.  You  know 
I  went  to  Scotland  the  day  after." 

We  had  not  long  been  thus  engaged,  when  a 
tap  upon  the  door  roused  us  both,  and  Milly  en- 
tered the  room.  The  imjiression  of  the  conver- 
sation I  had  heard,  restrained  the  eagerness  of 
my  UMlvanoe,  and  the  ardor  of  Any  greeting. 
She  did  not  seem  to  observe  this,  however,  but 
came  up  to  me  with  all  the  frankness  of  old 
times,  saying, 

"  They  told  me  down  stairs  that  you  were 
come,  Florence,  and  that  you  were  lymg  down; 
but  I  could  not  help  disturbing  you.  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.  And  now  if  you  are  really 
tired  you  shall  lie  down  again,  and  I  will  stay 
and  help  you  to  dress  when  the  bell  rings.  Jane, 
you  pride  yourself  upon  your  helplessness  as  a 
lady's  maid,  so  you  may  leave  Florence  in  my 
charge,  and  go  and  write  some  of  those  endless 
letters  you  always  have  on  hand." 

"  Agreed  1  only,  as  Florence  was- placed  un- 
der my  care  by  Lady  Mowbray,  1  am  respons- 
ible for  her  satety ;  so  don't  talk  her  to  death," 
replied  Jane  Aubrey,  as  she  retired. 

From  the  moment  of  Milly's  entrance,  my 
eyes  had  been  riveted  upon  her  countenance. 
Oh,  how  she  was  altered  I  her  face  had  lost  its 
roundness  and  clearness,  and  was  lengthened, 
pale,  and  mournful ;  her  eyes  seemed  larger  than 
oefore,  and  looked  dim  and  sad,  encircled  by 
that  livid  blue  tinge  which  tells  so  eloquently  of 
fadins  health,  or  a  sorrowing  heart.  Her  tttir, 
parted  carelessly  on  ber  pale  brow,  hnnff  in 
heavy  ringlets  on  each  side  of  her  head ;  and  her 
once  merry  smile  was  changed  to  one  so  faint 
and  wintry,  that  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  it. 

I  am  not  at  all  addicted  to  the  melting  mood ; 
but  when  I  compared  the  spirit-broken  creature 
before  me,  with  the  blithe  light-hearted  g^rl  I  had 
parted  from  a  few  months  Irafore,  my  grief  oonld 
not  be  repressed,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Flory  ?"  asked  she,  in 
her  gentle,  oaressing  voice.  "And  why  do  you 
tarn  away  ?    What  has  vexed  yon  ?" 

"  You,  Milly !  you  look  so  ill  aod  ohanged." 

"Do  I?"  she  replied,  with  a  vran,  sickly 
amile.  "  I  am  not  ill,  nor  changed  j  azcept  that 
I  am  more  unhappy  than  I  was." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Milly,  your  faoe  bears  wit- 
ness to  it.  But  do  not,  for  God's  sake  1  do  that 
which  will  make  the  grief  you  safler  now,  light 
tn.oomparison.  You  look  so  wretched  that  I  fear 
for  your  courage." 

"You  speak  very  strangely,  Florence;  and 
without  right,  I  think.  What  is  it  yon  fear  that 
I  should  do  ?"  retorted  Milly,  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
Batioa. 


"  Take  what  seems  happineaa  now,  to  hisii: 
misery  forever." 

"You  talk  in  riddles,"  she  said,  proudly, 
ing  away. 

^^  Oh,  Milly  dearest  I  let  yonr  own  heart 
terpret  them.  For  yonr  mother's  sake, 
warned  in  time." 

"  Miss  Saekville,  yon  are  using  most  unwar- 
rantahle  language  to  me :  besides  that  it  is  per-- 
fectly  incomprehensible.  Yon  most  exonse  mo 
if  I  be^  that  snob  observations  may  cease." 

"  Milly  1"  I  said,  slowly,  and  standing  ea^ljr 
before  ber,  "I  was  in  the  moss-hoose  by  iho 
lake  an  hour  ago." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  she  tnmed  frigbtfnny 
pale;  and,  with  a  sigh  which  sounded  like  ca 
death-gasp,  fell  upon  the  sofa  from  whieh  I  haA 
just  risen. 

"  I  was  alone,  dearest  \  and  no  one  shall  ever 
hear  from  my  lips  what  passed  there.  Only  be 
firm  and  true  to  yoorself.  1  am  neither  very*  old 
nolr  wiie,  Milly ;  bnt  it  does  not  require  to  bo 
either,  to  see  the  misery  and  sin  of  the  step 
which  has  been  proposed  to  yon." 

Her  head  sank  tfpon  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and 
she  wept  convulsively;  while  I  knelt  before  her, 
and  took  her  ioy  hands  in  mine.  My  heart  was 
breaking  for  ber,  for  I  dearly  loved  her,  and  my 
burning  tears  fell  upon  her  fingers.  She  knew, 
she  felt,  that  I  was  in  earnest — that  it  was  for 
her  welfare  I  spoke — and  she  listened. 

But  my  words  wanted  power:  that  power 
which  only  religion  can  give ;  and,  for  any  good 
they  did,  I  might  as  well  have  been  silent.  I 
talked  to  her  as  one  worldling  to  another,  and 

Erevailed  not;  for  the  holy  principle  I  would 
ave  awakened  in  her  heart  to  save  ber,  conld 
only  be  aroused  by  the  spirit  of  Christain  Faith 
and  self-denial :  and  that,  alas  I  was  wanting. 

A  very  little  time,  a  very  few  words,  sufficed 
to  make  me  conscious  then,  as  I  had  been  many 
times  before,  that  in  some  great  thing  I  ^ras 
deficient.  I  knew  there  was  a  glorious  light 
somewhere,  and  that  I  was  in  darkness.  I  could 
not  have  told  where  was  my  insufficiency,  nor  in 
what  it  conauBted ;  but  I  knew  that  it  did  exist, 
and  in  all  emergencies  I  felt  it.  Years  after,  I 
knew  it  well;  and  mourned  bitterly, as  aJl  mast 
do  sooner  or  later,  the  early  want  of  that  religion, 
without  which  all  our  principles,  instincts,  and 
impulses,  are,  at  the  best,  bnt  blind  and  uncer- 
tain guides. 

In  this  case,  what  might  not  the  words  of 
feithful  Christian  tmth  have  efiected  for  MiUr^s 
preservation  ?  And  how  powerless  were  mine 
—ardent,  eager,  sealons  as  they  were  I 

For  the  soul's  need,  and  in  its  time  of  peril, 
nothing  can  be  effectual,  bnt  religion :  all  other 
things  may  be  tried,  with  deep  fervor  and  loving 
seal ;  but  the  labor  will  be  thrown  away :  the 
Divine  gift  will  only  respond  to  a  kindred  voice. 

Thus  it  was  that,  although  I  knelt  at  Milly's 
knee,  pouring  forth  the  most  earnest  and  ardent 
entreaties  and  remonstrances  I  could  command, 
I  felt  my  words  were  nseless :  she  listened— as  • 
her  gentle  nature  could  not  but  do— to  the  vebe* 
ment  language  of  a  love  which  feared  her  dis- 
pleasure less  than  herein ;  but  though  she  heard, 
she  did  not  heed. 

"  Milly,  darling  Milly  1"  I  exclaimed  passion- 
ately, in  despair  at  her  passive,  tearful  silence, 
"do  not  be  led  by  this  wioked  and  eelOsh  maa 
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mto  A  golf  from^^du^  no -power  on  earth  can 
rescue  yon.  Bo^M.^lh^MMrifiee  to  bia  base 
and  faithless  nature  1  tawen,  treacherous  to 
one  he  has  vowed  to  love  and  cherish,  how  can 
he  be  tme  to  you  ?  And  when  he  fails-— as  fail 
be  wii>— then,  Milly,  what  will  become  of  you  ? 
Cast  off  by  the  good,  olaimed  as  equal  by  those 
whom  yoa  now  seam  to  name ;  lost  to  tbe  one, 
and  yet  too  para  for  the  othei^— oh,  dearest  I  what 
will  yoa  do?'' 

As  I  aaid  this  she  sprang  np  with  a  sudden 
enemr,  and  throwing  off  my  embrace,  exclaimed, 

"S«  silent,  Floienoel  Ton  torture  me  to 
death!  How  dare  you  think  that  I  shall  do  evil? 
or  that,  if  I  chose  to  do  so,  your  words  oould  stay 
mc  ?    Yob  are  bolder  than  usual  to  speak  to  me 


She  walked  toward  the  door,  while  I  rose  sor- 
rowfiilly,  and  fixed  my  qres  upon  ber  retiring 
figure.  On  reaching  the  door,  she  paused  a  mo- 
ment, looked  round,  and  with  a  repentant  impulse 
stretched  oat  both  her  hands  toward  me,  ex- 
claiming, as  1  sprang  forward  to  seise  them,      *" 

"  I  am  very  miserable  1" 

1  threw  my  arras  around  her,  and  her  oM 
deathlike  brow  fell  upon  my  bumiDg  shoulder. 

She  did  not  weep  ;  her  tears  seemed  not  so 
much  firasen,  as  powerless  to  (all ;  nor  did  she 
resist  my  eSmt  to  lead  her  back  to  the  sola.  For 
a  few  minates  I  chafed  her  hands,  but  they  re- 
mained icy  as  before.  After  a  while  she  said, 
slowly, 

"  I)o  not  judge  ma  hardly;Florence,  neither  now 
nor  hereafter.  I  have  been  cruelly  tried ;  and  if 
I  sink  at  last,  none  can  ever  tell  how  I  have  suf- 
fered and  stmgffled.  You  think  me  weak  and 
wicked :  and  sol  may  be,  for  I  am  no  fit  judge 
of  myseif ;  but  if  I  am,  look  for  the  cause  m  my 
bitter,  Intter  nasery.  Ton  are  shame-stricken 
at  the  lawe  between  him  and  myself :  but  it  is 
no  new  thu^;  it  has  ffrown  up  with  us,  and 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  it  has  been  so  inti- 
mate a  part  of  myself,  that  I  never  asked  my 
heajt  when  it  began  or  ended. 

"  Four  years  ago  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
and  I  consented.  It  seemed  only  jpromisiag  a 
ooatinoance  of  the  affection  I  had  felt  from  in- 
(aacy ;  fiv  I  bad  lived  here  with  nmmma  and  my 
dear  uncle  so  long,  that  the  idle  talk  of  love  and 
maniage  had  never  but  once  enlig bteoed  my  still 
chiidisb  imagination ;  and,  though  I  knew  that  I 
loved  him  best  of  all  on  the  earth,  still  I  did  not 
know  that  the  love  he  sought  was  of  a  different 


"  From  this  sprang  all  our  misery ;  and  one 
day,  upon  his  reproaching  me  with  insensibility, 
some  altercation  arose  between  us,  when  he  ut- 
tered cruel  words,  which  I  was  too  proud  to  for- 
g>e.  What  has  followed,  has  been  my  own 
alt ,  for  he  warned  me  that  if  he  left  Mowbray 
then  (he  was  ^oing  to  London),  unreconciled,  his 
misery  and  mme  would  be  the  consequence :  that 
be  woold  forget  me,  and  seek  happiness  else- 
where, and  that  the  end  would  be  terrible." 

"'  Well,''  she  resumed,  after  a  long  pause,  "be 
Vent ;  and,  vrhen  vreek  after  week  brought  fresh 
accounts  of  his  reckless  and  almost  mad  career 
of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  my  heart  smote 
me  that  I  was  the  cause. 

^  But  as  time  wore  on,  and  be  did  not  return, 
this  feeling  changed— to  one  of  indignation  first, 
and  iadifiiSence  (as  I  thought)  afterward.    And, 

E 


as  there  was  none  here  either  to  soothe  or  irri- 
tate me,  so  it  remamed,  until  he  brought  home 
tbe  vrife  he  had  chosen  in  my  stead. 

"  What  I  have  suffered  since— from  her  cruel- 
ty, from  tbe  reproaches  of  my  own  heart,  and 
from  the  sight  of  his  misery — ^you  can  not,  and 
Qod  grant  you  never  may  Icnow  1 

**  I  am  poor,  and  my  mother  depends  on  ban 
(or  the  heme  and  comforts  which  alone  keep  her 
alive.  And  upon  this  enforoed  dependence  Lady 
Mowbrey  has  presumed,  until  she  has  driven  me 
mad.  She  is  a  heartless  and  hateful  woman,  and 
I  am  sure  there  is  some  well-kept  secret  upon 
her  conscience,  which  steels  her  against  her  hus- 
band ;  for  she  detests  him,  and  would  fain  mad- 
den him,  as  she  has  done  me.  She  plays  with  us 
both,  as  if  her  sole  object  and  chief  satisfaction 
were  in  our  ruin ;  and  although  I  see  the  snare, 
I  am  helpless  as  a  bird  under  the  gaze  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake. 

"  Whatever  I  may  do,  pity  me  1  for  there  is  not 
an  outcast  upon  this  wide  world  who  more  de- 
serves pity  than  I  do.  Turn  which  way  I  will, 
there  is  wretchedness;  and  either  way  I  must 
die  soon,  for  my  life  is  worn  out." 

After  a  long  and  mournful  silence,  I  said,  al- 
most unconsciously,  **  Your  mother?'' 

"  Ah  1"  she  replied,  dreamily,  repeating  the 
same  words  she  had  used  to  her  cousin :  '^  there 
is  the  tie  which  has  bound  me  here  so  long.  But 
if  she  knew  how  miserable  I  am,  she  would  set 
me  free — and  then,  when  I  am  Lady  Mowbrey, 
she  shall  reign  here  like  a  queen :  he  has  prom- 
ised." 

There  was  something  so  unusual  in  ber  voice 
as  she  spoke,  that  I  bent  forward  to  look  at  her. 
I  was  but  just  in  time ;  for,  as  I  did  so,  she  (ell 
back  upon  the  sofa  insensible. 

The  whole  of  that  afternoon  and  evening,  re- 
gardless of  the  repeated  messages  of  Lady  Mow- 
brey, urging  me  to  come  down,  I  remained  with 
Milly*  She  spoke  veiy  little,  for  she  seemed 
wornoutand  listless— -piniog  for  rest:  and  I  sat  by 
the  couch  on  which  she  lay,  too  full  or  my  own  sor- 
rowful thoughts  and  fears  to  feel  inclined  to  talk. 

As  I  looked  on  the  wreck  of  that  fair  and  once 
happy  young  creature,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  much  Lady  Mowbray  had  to  answer  for. 

When  thej  shall  both  die,  and  stand  before  the 
everlasting  judgmentpseat,  will  any  distinction  be 
made  between  the  assassin's  knife,  and  the  en« 
venomed  words  which  destroyed  happiness,  as 
well  as  life?  Will  not  the  hut  be  counted 
worst?  for  they  bespeak  an  evil  and  malicious 
heart,  and  deliberate,  calculating  oroelty ;  where- 
as tbe  first  may  result  Irom  the  furious  impulse 
of  a  moment. 

And  if  so,  alas !  alas  I  how  many  murderers 
stalk  about  our  streets  at  noonday,  unsuspected 
and  nnshunned  by  men ;  but  who,  to  angel  eyes, 
bear  upon  their  orows  the  loathsome  brand  of 
Cain? 

How  many  gentle  beings,  year  after  year,  sink 
into  the  grave,  done  to  death  as  murderously  by 
cruel  wcnls  and  sneering  taunts,  as  ever  were  any 
of  those  who  are  avenged  by  the  hangman's  cord  ? 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

Ann  now  I  must  hurry  on ;  for  dark  shadows 
began  to  thicken  round  my  path.    Home,  with 
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its  quiet  joys  and  comforts,  bad  lately  become 
more  and  more  endeared  to  me  by  the  increas- 
ing affection  of  my  mother  and  sister,  which  suf- 
fering and  sorrow  had  developed;  and  the  vio- 
lent temper  and  reckless  courses  of  my  father, 
though  they  marred  our  peace  and  happiness, 
yet  drew  the  bonds  of  affection  closer  between 
his  wife  and  her  children. 

From  the  pleasant,  though  subdued  and  fadine 
light  in  which  Ingerdyne  now  appeared  to  me,l 
was  about  to  emerge,  and  enter  upon  the  gloom 
of  poverty  and  grief.  What  remains  to  ro  told 
of  poor  Milly's  fate,  therefore,  must  be  quickly 
related. 

At  the  archery  meetinf^,  Milly  gained  the  first 
prize,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  eyexy  body 
but  Lady  Mowbray,  who  had  been  practicing  for 
weeks,  and  whoso  mortification  at  her  defeat  was 
intense. 

What  took  place  between  the  victor  and  the 
vanquished,  at  their  teU'^^ete  in  the  tent  after 
the  contest,  I  never  knew;  but  I  met  them  com- 
ing out,  and  almost  started  at  the  expression  of 
their  countenances.  Milly  looked  flushed  and 
incensed,  her  eyes  kindled  with  passion  and  in- 
dignation, and  her  lips  quivered  with  excitement; 
while  Lady  Mowbray  was  pale  as  a  ghost,  her 
lips  white  with  suppressed  emotion,  and  her  man- 
ner lofty,  but  icy  cold.  She  appeared  as  if  she 
had  goaded  her  enemy  to  madness  with  the  spur 
of  her  bitter  taunts,  and  now  triumphed  in  her 
vengeance. 

They  both  passed  me  without  a  word,  each 
turning  into  paths  that  branched  off  in  opposite 
directions. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
called  us  all  to  the  luncheon-tent,  and  on  enter- 
in?  it  with  Jane  Aubrey  and  Mr.  Bellair,  I  saw 
Milly  leaning  against  one  of  the  flower-wreathed 
pillars,  with  her  eyea  fixed  upon  the  ground,  lis- 
tening to  Sir  Wallace,  who  was  evidently  trying 
to  persuade  her  to  take  some  step  to  which  she 
was  averse.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  saw  that 
he  was  observed,  and  his  tete-a-tete  commented 
upon,  the  baronet  came  gayly  forward,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  his  duties  as  host,  while  Milly 
made  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and  went  out 
into  the  grounds. 

^^  That  girl  won^t  live  long,"  said  a  ffentleooan, 
who  stood  near  to  me,  as  she  passed  us.  "  If 
ever  Death  marked  any  of  his  prey  before  he 
struck,  there  is  a  victim." 

After  lunch,  Jane  Aubrey  and  I  walked  to  see 
a  favorite  view  from  the  upper  end  of  the  park, 
and  wandered  about  until  our  watches  told  us  it 
was  quite  time  to  return,  if  we  hoped  for  dinner. 

Passing  by  the  lake  arbor  on  the  side  nearest 
to  the  house,  we  saw  Milly  sitting  there  with  a 
note  in  her  hand,  and  weeping  bitterly.  Our  first 
impulse  was  to  go  to  her ;  but  she  heard  our  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  starting  from  her  seat, 
ran  quickly  past  us,  dropping  in  her  flight  the 
paper  she  had  been  reaaiog.  Jane  was  so  as- 
tonished at  her  strange  manner,  tbat  she  did  not 
observe  the  note ;  which,  as  she  looked  after 
Milly 's  retreating  steps,  I  hastily  picked  up  with- 
out speaking,  intending  to  return  it  to  its  owner 
when  we  should  be  alone.  At  dinner,  Milly  was 
calm  and  pale  as  a  statue ;  she  seldom  spoke,  and 
when  she  did,  her  words  were  few  and  cold :  there 
was  no  traoe  left  of  the  light-hearted  girl  I  had 
known  a  year  before.  1 


At  ten  O'clock  tne  ban  gueeits  began  to  anive, 
and  very  soon  the  rooms  were  crowded.  Lady 
Mowbray  was  in  her  element;  although,  even 
in  this  hour  of  pleasure,  she  iou^fht  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  insulting  and  mortifying  poor  Milly. 
Surely,  as  the  raven  scents  blood,  she  saw  the 
catastrophe  that  was  coming,  and  like  a  fiend 
hurried  it  on.  Every  body  observed  and  com- 
mented upon  her  manner ;  for  most  people  loved 
her  victim ;  while  even  those  who  flattered  tbeir 
hostess  most  obsequiously,  oondenmed  her  in 
their  consciences. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night,  I  noticed  a 
propitiating  beseeching  gentleness  in  Milly's 
manner,  which  seemed  to  implore  from  Lady 
Mowbray  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  one  kind  word  or  smile  would  have 
saved  the  hapless  girl  from  the  abyss  which  even 
then  yawnea  to  engulf  her.  But  it  was  vain : 
none  ever  looked  for  tenderness  from  Lady  Mow- 
bray, and  found  it. 

At  last,  it  seemed  as  if  Miily,  assured  of  this, 
became  reckless ;  for  her  laugh,  once  so  gentle 
and  sweet,  sounded  strangely  in  the  room ;  and 
her  quiet  manner  had  changed  to  Afierti  and 
recklessness  very  painful  to  witness.  I  was  as- 
tonished and  angiy :  had  I  been  older,  I  should 
have  known  that  this  manner  evinced  the  forced 
spirits  of  desperation,  and  should  have  pitied, 
instead  of  condemned  her.  She  waltzed  and 
danced  indefatigably,  met  Lady  Mowbray's 
sneering  smile  with  a  defying  laugh  ;  and  alto* 
gather  was  as  unlike  herself  as  possible. 

Once  we  stood  for  a  minute  together  at  the 
top  of  a  quadrille,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
whispering, 

"  You  vex  me  to-aight,  Milly  I  Are  yon  mad^ 
that  you  fly  about  so  ?" 

The  expression  of  her  face  changed  suddenly, 
and  she  said,  in  suppressed  tones,  but  with  a 
sharp,  stinging  voice, 

*^Madl  yes,  quite.  To-morrow,  remember 
that  I  told  you  so.  Do  not  forget,"  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  dancing  again. 

I  was  verv  tired  when  the  ball  was  over,  for 
I  had  danced  all  night,  and,  passionately  fond  as 
I  am  of  the  amusement,  was  fairly  tired  out ;  so 
as  soon  as  the  last  carriage  drove  off,  I  ran  up- 
stairs to  bed. 

I  remember  awaking  in  the  night,  at  the  noise 
of  a  door  closing  very  near  to  me,  almost  as  if  it 
were  in  my  own  room,  and  directly  after  hearing 
a  sound  as  of  carriage-wheels  on  the  road ;  but 
I  was  so  drowsy  and  overcome  with  fatigue,  that 
I  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  fell  asleep  again  di- 
rectly. 

In  the  morning,  however,  before  I  was  up, 
Lady  Mowbray's  maid  came  to  me,  and  asked 
leave  to  pass  through  my  room  to  Miss  Trevel- 
yan's,  as  her  door  was  locked,  and  she  could 
not  arouse  her.  Half-asleep,  half-awake  I  as- 
sented, and  the  girl  went  in ;  but  returned  im- 
mediate! v,  saying  that  no  one  was  there,  and 
that  the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

I  was  now  thoroughly  frightened,  and  sprang 
up  instantly,  as  the  maid  exclaimed, 

*^  It  is  very  strange  1  Sir  Wallace  is  not  in 
my  lady's  room  this  morning,  I  see.  But  her 
ladyship  is  asleep,  and  I  do  not  cUire  to  wake 
her.    It's  very  odd." 

Oh  1  how  sick  at  heart,  and  faint  I  felt !  The 
truth  flashed  upon  my  mind  with  a  horrible  coo* 
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miction  that  left  no  room  for  hope  or  doabt ;  and 
i  54t  down  bewildered,  as  if  stunned  with  a  heavy 
bbw. 

Id  a  very  short  time  the  whole  honse  was  up, 
asd  the  frightful  tale  in  every  body's  montn. 
How  poor  Milly's  name  was  bandied  about  from 
oae  stranger  to  an6ther  I  And  how  cruelly  she 
vas  judged  1  The  women,  her  companions  and 
(rteods,  trampled  out  her  good  name,  now  that 
she  was  fallen ,  and  so  disgusted  were  they  all, 
that  they  were  eager  to  excuse  themselves  for 
ever  having  known  her.  No  voices  were  raised 
on  her  behalf:  none  remembered  her  gentleness, 
ber  misery,  and  her  suffering,  but  Mr.  Bellair, 
Jaoe  Aaboey,  and  her  mother.  Oh  I  the  vindic- 
tiveaess  of  women  against  a  fallen  rival  is  the 
iaiterest  thing  on  earth. 

AU  was  confusion ;  that  worst  of  confusion — 
Uie  strife  of  scandalous  and  malicious  tongues. 
Many  tales  were  told  of  the  conduct  of  the  guilty 
pair,  of  which  at  least  one  half  was  utterly  false  ^ 
tad  the  rest  tortured  into  meanings  and  signifi- 
caace  as  much  at  variance  with  truth  aa  nuilice 
coald  devise. 

It  was  quite  wonderful  to  hear  how  every  body 
bad  foreseen  what  had  happened :  how  mothers 
bad  warned  their  daughters  against  too  great  an 
iatiiaacy  with  the  culprit,  and  how  the  yoonnr 
ladies  bad  always  thought  her  a  **  bold,  forward 
ereatare.*'  Some  men,  too,  to  whom  Milly  would 
Bever  have  condescended  even  to  speak,  except 
io  a  house  where  she  was  in  some  sort  hostess, 
BOW  smiled  significantly,  shrugging  their  shoul- 
ders, as  if  to  imply  an  insolence  they  dared  not 
utter ;  and  others  sneered  scornfully. 

All  this  seemed  very  strange  to  me  then.  But 
yesterday  she  had  been  the  idol  of  these  people, 
a  model' for  the  women,  and  a  contested  prize 
ibr  the  men,  and  now,  within  twelve  hours,  they 
ail  with  one  aceord  forsook  and  vilified  her ;  de- 
Bted  their  past  allegiance,  and  made  me  forget 
ber  sin,  grievous  as  it  was,  in  their  utter  h^e- 
nes9.    Oh,  how  indignant  I  felt  I 

Of  all  the  people  who  now  made  loud  and  bit- 
ter outcry,  magnifying  Milly's  crime,  and  ma- 
Ugoiog  her  past  conduct,  there  was  not  one  but 
hul  courted  and  flattered  her — ^not  one  whom  she 
bad  not  served.  But  all  was  forgotten  now :  she 
was  a  dUtettd  criminal ;  and  for  the  discovery, 
■of  the  sin,  they  forsook  her. 

And  Lady  Mowbray.  Heaven  forgive,  if  I 
^Toog  her!  but  I  do  believe  that,  as  she  had 
plott^  for  this  most  horrible  catastrophe,  so  now 
she  triumphed  in  its  completion.  The  smile  of 
a  fieod  was  in  her  cold,  gleaming  eyes ;  and  as 
she  sat  in  her  own  room,  receiving  silently  the 
CGodoleace  of  her  guests,  there  was  an  aspect 
axkl  air  about  her  quiet  manner,  which  betrayed 
deep  hate  satisfied. 

Why  she  so  detested  Milly,  I  never  knew  till 
after,  when  the  whole  dark  secret  was  revealed 
by  her  maid  and  confidante ;  and  that  I  may  take 
l^re  of  her  ladyship  forever,  I  will  give  the  wo- 
man's confession  here. 

When  Lady  Mowbray  (then  Agnes  Daven- 
port) was  a  girl  of  sixteen,  at  school  in  a  large 
garrison  town  in  the  north  of  England,  she  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  cavalry  officer,  who 
was  stationed  at  the  barracks. 

By  the  assistance  of  her  maid  (at  that  time  a 
Mrvant  in  the  school),  she  saw  him  daily,  and 
what  was  only  a  flirtation  to  him,  soon  became 


a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  her.  With  all  the 
passion  of  a  wild,  undisciplined  mind,  she  loved 
her  handsome  admirer ;  who,  worn  out  with  ex- 
citement, and  thoroughly  hlate^  soon  tired  of  her 
romance,  and  although  she  could  not  see  it.  only 
amused  himself  with  her  devotion.  To  his^pru- 
dence,  and  not  to  her  own  discretion,  was  she 
indebted  for  her  escape  from  scandal; 

When,  after  a  years  sojourn  at ,  the  reg- 
iment to  which  he  belonged,  left  the  town  and 
went  into  other  quarters,  the  shock  of  separa- 
tion, which  she  had  never  seemed  to  anticipate, 
brought  on  a  brain  fever  j  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
safe  to  do  so,  she  was  removed  to  her  guardian's 
distant  home.  Here  she  pined  for  months,  till, 
alarmed  for  her  life,  the  old  brewer  sent  her  to 
London  for  medical  advice. 

Strangely  enough,  at  the  house  of  the  friends 
to  whose  care  she  was  consigned,  she  met  again 
her  soldier  lover  I  It  was  not  in  human  nature 
that  he  should  escape  being  touched  by  the  sight 
of  her  faded  beauty  and  woe-worn  features,  so 
flattering  to  his  vanity ;  and,  under  the  impulse 
of  pity  and  self-love,  he  renewed  those  atten- 
tions, the  absence  of  which  had  ahready  nearly 
destroyed  her.  ^ 

Thus  matters  went  on,  till,  at  the  end  of  an- 
other year,  they  were  secretly  afiianced :  for  he 
made  it  a  condition  of  his  condescension,  that  no 
one  should  be  told  of  the  engagement  until  he 
permitted  it.  Meanwhile,  he  returned  to  Shef- 
field, and  Agnes  to  her  guardian,  without  any 
one  but  her  maid  having  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
aflairs. 

In  this  way  another  year  passed,  her  love  in- 
creasing and  strengthening,  and  his  dying  utterly 
away.  At  last,  six  montns  before  sue  first  met 
Sir  Wallace,  she  received  a  letter  from  her  lov- 
er, breaking  ofi^  with  many  expressions  of  re- 
gret and  self-accusation,  "the  unfortunate  en- 
gagement  into  which  he  had  hurried  her."  He 
entreated  her  to  think  no  more  of  him,  confessed 
with  shame  that  his  heart  had  never  been  inter- 
ested, and  that  he  could  never  excuse  his  treach- 
ery ;  but  concluded  with  the  information  that  he 
had  met  his  fitting  punishment  by  a  recent  re- 
fusal from  the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever 
loved. 

Poor  girl  1  all  that  had  ever  been  good  in  her 
vanishea  from  that  day :  her  heart  was  hardened 
to  all  feelings  but  revenge,  and  she  made  a  sol- 
emn vow  to  spend  her  life  in  discoveriog  and 
persecuting  to  ruin,  or  death,  the  woman  who, 
by  captivating  her  lover,  had  unconsciously  de- 
stroyed her  peace. 

In  this  spirit  she  married  Sir  Wallace,  as  she 
would  have  done  any  other  man  who  had  rank 
and  freedom  to  offier  her :  both  of  which  were 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  her 
scheme  of  vengeance. 

Unhappily  for  both,  she  discovered  within  a 
very  few  days  after  her  marriage,  that,  although 
she  possessed  her  husband's  hand,  his  heart  and 
aflections  had  not  accompanied  it  ^  and  although 
she  was  more  than  indifferent  herself,  she  re- 
sented this  as  if  she  had  been  the  most  exempla* 
ry  and  affectionate  of  wives. 

Smarting  under  a  sense  of  this  new  wrong, 
she  reached  Mowbray,  and  there  met,  upon  its 
very  threshold,  her  unconscious  rival  both  in  her 
husband's  heart  and  that  of  her  former  lover : 
and,  to  complete  this  chain  of  extraordinary  cir- 
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oamstanoeSy  the  faithless  soldier  was  the  only 
son  of  her  near  neishbors  the  LancasterSi  to 
whom  M illy  had  been  Known  from  infancy }  while 
she  had  also  been  the  choice  and  loved  compan- 
ion of  her  cousin's  heart,  from  his  schooldays ! 

Truth  is  indeed  stranger  than  fiction !  In  life 
there  are  coincidences  quite  as  extraordinary, 
and  rencontres  as  nnlooked  for,  as  in  the  most 
romantic  story:  we  not  nnfreqnently  meet  in 
our  migrations  with  the  very  people  we  least 
expect,  and  least  de&ire  to  fall  in  with.  The 
facts  of  Milly's  double  rivalship  of  Lady  Mow- 
bray are  no  less  true  than  stranse. 

In  this  unwelcome  discovery,  there  was  enough 
to  have  stung  a  gentle  heart  cruelly :  but  to  one 
so  proud,  ruthless,  and  passionate  as  Lady  How- 
bray,  no  wonder  it  exasperated  her  to  frenzy. 
Suffering,  which  exalts  and  purifies  a  noble  n^ 
ture,  depraves  and  hardens  those  of  baser  kind ; 
and  the  efibrt  that  Agnes  Davenport  made  to 
conceal  her  emotions,  and  indulge  her  passion, 
induced  dissimulation  and  craft. 

She  went  about  the  work  of  ruin  with  a  reso- 
lution and  stealth  which  fiends  miffht  have  en- 
vied. No  compunction  toward  tne  vnretched 
girl,  round  whom  she  was  weaving  her  hideous 
net,  ever  visited  her  heart;  no  compassion  for 
the  bereaved  and  miserable  mother,  whom  she 
was  thus  dooming  to  misery  and  shame ;  no  wo- 
manly tenderness  for  the  husband  she  was  plot- 
ting to  destroy;  not  one  relenting  impulse  or 
remorseful  thought  was  suffered  to  delay  or  di- 
vert her  purpose :  she  pursued  a  course  of  hard, 
bitter,  cruel  revenge,  with  vindictive  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  that  reeling  of  malignant  satisfao* 
tion  in  others'  suffering,  which  makes  men  love 
and  revel  in  the  tortures  they  inflict. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TsRT  few  hours  elapsed  before  Mowbray  was 
deserted  by  the  guests  who  had  thronged  it. 

I  was  in  my  room  packing  trunks,  and  crying 
bitterly  the  while,  when  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  reached  me,  entreating  that  I  would 
go  to  her.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  and  half 
stupefied  with  fear  and  grief,  I  prepared  to  obey 
her  summons ;  and  after  bathing  my  eves,  that 
I  might  look  somewhat  more  composed,  I  went 
to  her  room. 

I  opened  the  door  softly  and  fearfully;  not 
that  I  fancied  she  was  asleep,  but  because  there 
is  a  solemniQr  in  the  presence  of  such  deep  sor- 
row as  hers,  which  involuntarily  subdues  the 
spirits,  and  hushes  all  disturbing  sounds. 

**Come  in^Kiome  inl"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
sharply  and  impatiently ;  "  come  in,  Florence  1'' 

I  entered.  She  was  upon  the  bed,  half  lying, 
half  bending  forward,  leaning  upon  both  hands, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  eagerly  upon  the  door. — 
When  she  saw  me,  she  exclaimed, 

^*  Come  here,  Florence  Sackville,  and  tell  me 
what  is  this  foul  lie  that  they  are  saying  of  my 
child.  What  is  this  base,  false  scandal  that  they 
dare  tosayof  Milly?" 

She  spoke  vehemently,  almost  furiously,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  so  new  and  strange  to  me,  that, 
instead  of  answering,  I  was  frightened  into  si- 
lence. 

*<  Speak  girl,  speak !"  she  cried,  seizing  my 


hand  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  gazing  into  roy 
face  widi  a  searchinff  keenness,  which,  if  I  had 
meditated  a  Cedsehood,  would  have  detected  it  in 
the  utmost  depths  of  the  soul.  "  Speak :  where 
isMiUy?" 
"I  do  not  know,"  I  anewered  faintly. 
"Notknow!  not  knowl  It  is  fidsel  I  will 
not  believe  it.  Such  friends  as  yoo  were,  she 
would  have  gone  nowhere  without  your  knowl- 
edge.   Not  know  I  what  do  you  think  ?" 

1  could  not  speak:  for  the  aoguish  in  her  face 
distracted  me :  and  I  dand  not  tell  her  the  truth. 
Overcome  by  my  feelinpe,  I  sank  down  by  the 
bed,  and  hiding  my  face  m  the  dothes,  burst  into 
tears. 

"Florence!  Florence!"  eried  the  poor  moth- 
er, in  tones  of  suoh  misery,  that  I  shuddered  as  I 
knelt.  "  what  is  all  this  ?  It  is  not  true  what 
they  have  been  sayiog;  speak— ^peakl  it  is  not 
true?" 

"Oh!  do  not  ask  me!  pray— pray,  do  not  ask 
me!" 

"  But  I  most,  Florence.    The  truth  must  be 
spoken  at  all  times^  and  I  do  think  that  from  yon 
I  shall  hear  it :  I  expect  It— so  I  ask  you  again, 
and  come  what  may,  I  will  have  an  answer.— 
Where  is  my  daughter,  Milly  ?" 
"Gone!"  I  sol3>ed  out. 
"Where?  with  whom?"  she  aaked,  fiercely. 
"  I  do  not  know;  but  I  fear  with  her  cousin." 
"No!  no !  it  can  not  be.    Do  not  you  aay  so^ 
Florence :  do  not  you  say  so  1" 

Again,  I  could  make  no  answer,  but  my  tears; 
and  soon  she  asked  in  a  faint  voice, 

"  MThv  do  you  say  so  ?  You  woidd  not  judge 
her  haraly  ?  why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

Her  failing  voice  made  me  look  up,  and  I  saw 
that  she  was  fainting.  In  a  moment  I  sprang  to 
my  feet,  laid  her  tenderly  down,  and  with  cold 
water  and  eau-de-Cologne,  both  of  which  stood 
close  by,  bathed  her  temples  until  she  revived. 
My  tears  mingled  plentifully  with  the  'Crater  I 
was  using,  for  I  knew  that  the  death-blow  bad 
been  struck;  and  my  heart  bled  for  Milly's  de- 
spair when  she  should  learn  this  consequence  of 
her  crime. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer 
unclosed,  and  in  a  feeble  voice,  not  louder  than 
a  whisper,  she  bade  me  tell  her  all  I  knew  and 
feared. 

How  I  obeyed,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  glad- 
ly have  hidden  the  evil  tale  in  roy  heart  forever; 
but  I  had  no  choice,  and,  in  as  few  words  as  I 
could,  I  told  her  all. 

"  And  that  note,"  she  said  when  I  had  finish- 
ed, alluding  to  the  one  I  had  picked  up  the  day 
before,  "  what  is  it  ?  where  is  it  ?" 

"I  do  not  know;  for,  of  course,  I  did  not  read 
it :  but  it  is  here." 
"Give  it  tome." 

I  did  so;  but  in  a  minute  she  returned  it  say- 
ing^, "I  can  not  see:  read  it  to  me.     Whose 
writing  is  it  ?" 
"  Sir  Wallace's." 
"  Go  on." 

"  *  To-night  after  the  ball,  change  your  dress 
quicklv  for  a  plain  dark  one,  and  come  to^be 
French  window  in  the  library,  nearest  the  lake. 
I  will  be  there.  I  have  secured  proper  people 
with  a  carriage,  to  be  waiting  below  the  great 
^ates.  They  are  perfect  stnmgers,  and  have  no 
idea  who  I  am  j  tnerefore  do  not  fear,  dearest, 
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Nearest  Millj !  bat  trust  in  me  bow  and  forgveri 
tad  come  boldly.' " 

A  cold  shudder  rmn  through  me  as  I  read  this 
note,  and  thought  of  what  a  different  day  this 
might  have  been,  had  I  chanced  to  read  it  twelve 
hoars  earlier. 

For  a  long,  long  time  after  this,  Mrs.  Treve- 
Ijaa  lay  witaoot  speaking ;  her  eyes  closed  and 
her  hands  clasped,  as  if  she  were  insensible :  bat 
vhea  I  moved  and  bent  over  her,  stw  looked  np 
lod  motioned  me  to  cloee  the  blinds. 

Again  she  was  silent;  but  after  a  time,  to  my 
gTfrat  astonishment,  she  rose  slowly  from  her 
bed,  and  crossing  the  room  unaided  (a  thing  she 
bad  not  done  for  years),  went  to  a  writing-table 
ai  the  opposite  side,  and  sat  down. 

I  stood  stilL  gaaiog  at  her  with  frightened 
aiBuement;  for  I  should  scarcely  have  been 
more  surprised  if  I  had  seen  the  bed  she  had  left 
rise  up  and  walk.  When  she  was  seated  she 
beckoned  to  me,  and  asked  solemnly, 

**  Florence  Sackville,  do  you  from  your  very 
heart,  as  answering  unto  God,  believe  my  child 
to  be  guilty  ?" 

^  I  have  told  you  all  I  know,*'  I  answered, 
tvasirely. 

"That  is  a  subterfoge,  and  no  reply,"  she  ro* 
joined.  *'  It  can  not  cost  you  more  to  answer, 
(hao  it  does  me  to  ask ;  but,  be  the  pain  to  both 
vhat  it  may,  I  roust  have  an  answer." 

''Then  I  do  believe  it." 

"  That  she  has  sought  and  lured  this  man  firom 
biidutyr' 

"*■  No,  no,  no !"  I  replied,  vehemently.  "  She 
hfis  been  the  victim,  not  the  tempter.  She  has 
been  tortured,  taunted,  worn  out  with  petty  in- 
sai!s  and  malice,  till  she  has  been  all  bat  mad- 
deoed.  She  has  been  persecuted  and  harassed, 
thrown  npoo  him  at  all  times,  forced  into  his 
society,  left  to  hear  from  him  the  only  words  of 
sjmpaihy  and  kindness  that  were^ever  spoken; 
toil  00  wonder  that,  at  last,  so  hemmeu  in  on 
erery  side,  she  rashed  from  misery  into  ruin." 

^'Aod  was  this  indeed  so?  Is  she  but  the 
acrtfice  to  a  profligate's  deep-laid  scheme?" 

^  No !"  I  answered  passionately,  for  all  die- 
cretion  and  thought  of  consequences  vras  gone, 
•nd  I  spoke  recklessly. 

''*  No !  bad  as  Sir  Wallace  is,  the  plot  vras  not 
bis.  His  was  no  phm,  I  do  believe :  he  has  him* 
lelf  been  entangled  in  a  net  woven  by  another. 
He  is  a  aelfish,  unprincipled,  and  seLf-indnl^ent 
fflta ;  bat,  until  he  says  so,  I  will  never  beheve 
that  he  plotted  for  poor  MUly's  destruction.  A 
sDire  was  laid  for  bioth— for  what  diabolical  rea* 
son  I  can  not  tell — and  he  saw  it;  but  he  only 
akied  it  in  so  lar  that  he  did  not  avoid  it." 

"  Who,  then,  do  you  speak  of?  Who  else  had 
power  to  plot  and  persecnte  her  ?" 

"  His  wife,  Lady  Mowbray." 

**  Are  you  mad,  girl,  to  say  this  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  sternly.  ^^  Have  these  horrors  tamed 
yoor  brain,  that  you  say  such  things?" 

^No;  I  am  in  my  clear,  fall  senses.  And  I 
believe  what  I  have  said,  as  firmly  as  I  do  my 
own  existence." 

**  And  yet  you  all  stood  bv  and  saw  this  fiends 
lA  thing  done,  and  said  nothing  I" 

^  Paraon  me !  I  vrarned  and  besoaght  Milly 
to  avoid  the  net  that  was  being  woven  round 
her.  I  prayed  and  urged  her,  almost  beyond 
vhat  was  delicate  and  fitting ;  but  she  silenced 


me  indignantly,  relying  upon  her  own  conr. 
age  and  purity  of  intention.  What  could  I  do 
more?" 

"*  You  should  have  told  me,  her  natural  and 
faithful  protector." 

**  She  forbade  me :  and  prayed  so  earnestly  that 
I  would  never  reveal  to  you  what  she  suffered, 
that  in  sympathy  for  her  apprehensions  lest  you 
should  suffer  too,  I  could  not  but  obey  her." 

**  Lest  1  should  suffer  I  my  poor  lost  child  I  did 
she  so  feel  for  me  ?  Did  she,  indeed,  remember 
me?"  cried  the  distracted  mother,  and  she  bent 
her  head  and  wept. 

After  a  while  she  recovered  her  serenity,  and 
said, 

"  I  have  much  to  do,  and  fain  would  ask  yonr 
help  to  do  it ;  for  I  must  leave  this  place  at  once. 
Beneath  this  roof  I  will  not,  so  it  please  God, 
sleep  another  night.  But  I  must  be  alone  for  a 
time,  having  many  things  to  think  of :  so  go  now, 
and  return  presently. 

**  First,  tell  me  again  if  all  that  you  have  told 
me  is  true — ^bare  truth,  I  mean ;  not  robed  or 
embellished  truth ;  but  plain  and  simple  fact." 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  so.  From  my  conscience, 
I  believe  every  word  I  have  spoken." 

I  left  the  room,  and  went  to  my  own,  which 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallerv;  and 
from  which,  by  leaving  the  door  open,  I  could 
see  who  passed  along. 

To  my  surprise,  I  observed  Davrson,  Lady 
Mowbray's  maid,  go  almost  inunediately  into 
the  apartment  I  had  just  quitted ;  and  after  a  few 
minutes  I  heard  the  door  lockml.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  so  long,  that  pining  for  fresh  air,  I 
went  down  stairs  and  out  into  the  grounds. 

The  sun  was  shining,  and  every  thing  looked 

Say  and  bright.  Along  the  road,  carriages  were 
ashing  by  to  the  long  talked-(tf  races,  and  peo- 
ple as  they  passed  looked  in  and  stared,  as  if 
they  expected  to  see  some  wonder.  The  story 
of  the  past  night's  misfortune  was  evidently 
abroad  in  the  world.  The  servants  were  stand- 
ing together  in  groups,  talking  earnestly ;  and 
two  or  three  ^reat  dogs,  Sir  Wailaoe's  usual  out- 
door companions,  wandered  idly  about,  as  if  they 
missed  him. 

Every  thing,  though  the  day  was  so  radiant 
and  glowing,  looked  wretched  and  melancholy 
to  me ;  and  I  heartily  wished  that  my  mother 
and  Helen  had  come  to  Mowbray,  as  they  had 
promised,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  nurse  a 
cold. 

At  last  I  heard  the  turret  dock  strike  two,  and 
thinking  Mrs.  Trevelyan  must  now  be  ready,  I 
returncMl  to  the  house,  and  went  np-stairs. 

When  I  reached  the  ^Uery,  I  was  thunder- 
struck at  distinguishing  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  voice, 
speaking,  in  dear,  deep  tones,  from  Lady  Mow- 
bray's dressing-robm ;  and,  with  a  sudden  im- 
i>ul8e  for  which  I  can  not  account,  I  went  hastily 
brward,  and  pushing  open  the  door,  that  already 
stood  ajar,  entered  me  room. 

Before  me,  leaning  with  (me  hand  upon  the 
table,  and  with  the  other  grasping  a  chair — ^white 
as  a  marble  statue,  but  shaking  in  ever^  limb, 
stood  Lady  Mowbray;  her  eyes  staring  wide  and 
wooderingly  upon  her  accuser.  Opposite  was 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  firm  and  unshaken,  as  if  endued 
with  superhuman  strength.  Her  right  arm  was 
slightly  extended  toward  her  enemy,  and  her 
countenance  expressed  more  aoonful  detestation 
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than  I  oonld  have  believed  it  possible  for  human 
features  to  portray. 

She  was  speaking  when  I  entered ;  and,  al- 
though Lady  Mowbray  uttered  an  exclamation 
at  seeing  me,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  never  noticed  my 
appearance  by  a  word  or  glance,  but  wedt  on 
without  a  pause. 

'*  "  And  yon  thought,  short-sighted  as  you  are. 
that  your  share  in  this  most  fiendish  deed  woula 
have  remained  unknown  I  that  vou  had  played 
your  part  so  warily  as  to  baffle  aetection  oy  hu- 
man means  I  But  you  forgot  those  All-seeing 
eyes  which  never  sleep ;  that  keep  eternal  watch 
to  brinff  dark  mysteries  to  U^ht.  Tou  forgot 
that,  tobe  safe  from  treachery,  it  is  needful  to  oe 
innocent. 

^'  The  sins  of  all  your  guilty  life  I  know :  the 
plots  with  which,  step  by  step,  you  have  tortured 
and  decoyed  my  child's  soul  to  ruin.  But  I  will 
not  curs^  yon.  I  leave  you  to  your  own  con- 
science and  to  Ood!  Scorned,  despised,  and 
avoided  by  all  but  the  vilest,  you  will  drae  on 
your  weary  life  alone,  and  end  it  without  bless- 
ing or  respect 

^^  The  blighted  face  of  her  yon  have  destroy- 
ed will  haunt  you,  sleeping  and  waking,  from 
this  hour  until  your  death.  Try  as  vou  may,  you 
will  never  escape  from  it :  it  will  glare  upon  yon 
from  the  garden  flowers,  as  from  the  church- 
yard grave.  Peace  and  you  have  taken  leave  of 
each  other  forever:  you  will  never  know  it 
again  on  earth;  for  guilt,  like  the  ocean,  can 
have  no  rest. 

'^  I  am  now  leaving  this  house  forever,  driven 
from  the  roof  of  my  ancestors  by  your  heartless 
perfidy  and  cruelty.  Wanderers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  heart-broken  and  wicked,  have  you 
driven  forth  those,  into  whose  home  yon  were 
welcomed  and  received.  May  we  never  meet 
again  in  this  world  I  and  may  God  in  His  in- 
finite mercy  look  down  and  save  from  everlast- 
ing destruction,  those  whom  you  have  betrayed 
and  sacrificed ;  so  that  when  we  stand  together 
at  the  eternal  bar,  I  may  not  have  to  call  upon 
the  Judffe  of  all,  for  vengeance  against  you  for 
my  child's  lost  soul  !*' 

On  uttering  these  words,  the  wretched  mother 
turned  to  leave  the  room ;  but  as  she  did  so,  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  Milly,  which  hung 
over  the  door.  At  the  sight  of  it,  all  her  firm- 
ness gave  waj ;  and  after  a  paroxysm  of  pas- 
sionate weepmg,  she  cried  out  in  a  transport 
of  anguish,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  the  pic- 
ture, "  My  child  I  my  darling,  darling  child  I 
Where  are  yon  ?  If  you  are  upon  the  earth, 
speak,  and  deny  this  horrible  crime !  Or,  if  they 
have  killed  you  with  the  slander,  appeal  with  me 
to  the  righteous  Judge  of  heaven  to  right  you. 
Ob,  Milly  I  Milly  1  by  the  love  and  prayers  of 
twenty  long  years,  I  implore  yon  to  come  back 
-—if  but  for  a  moment— and  speak  to  me.  Milly ! 
Milly  I" 

She  fell  upon  her  knees,  with  her  eyes  riveted 
on  the  portrait,  as  if  she  thought  that  it  lived  and 
could  answer  her, 

**  If  you  would  not  have  me  die  here,  speak  1 
speak  I  Do  not  turn  your  eyes  away,  my  child  1 
What  secret  is  there,  that  your  mother  should 
sot  read?  Why  are  they  averted  from  me? 
those  dear  eyes  that  were  so  innocent  and  true. 
Great  Heaven  1  what  does  this  mean  ?  Her  face 
is  pale  and  turned  away  1  her  eyelids  quiver  and 


her  lips  part  1  Oh,  Father  of  ifiercv !  I  ask  for 
proof,  of  my  child's  innocence,  and  the  canvas 
speaks  and  cries  out  guilt  !'* 

As  Mrs.  Trevelyan  uttered  these  despairing 
words,  her  arms,  which  till  now  had  been  ex- 
tended imploringly  to  the  picture,  wavered  in  the 
air,  then  iell  suwlenly  by  her  side,  and,  before  I 
could  support  her  tottering  frame,  she  sank  at 
our  feet. 

She  was  instantly  raised,  and  carried  back  to 
her  own  room ;  but  scarcely  had  we  sneceeded 
in  replacing  her  in  bed,  when  violent  convulsions 
came  on,  which,  to  our  terrified  and  inexperi- 
enced eyes,  threatened  instant  death. 

Happily,  however,  the  village  surgeon,  a  clever 
though  eccentric  practitioner,  was  speedily  in  at- 
tendance ;  and,  under  his  able  treatment,  tne  suf- 
ferer's tortured  frame  at  last  recovered  its  usual 
appearance. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  in  a  state  to 
be  safely  left  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  Mr.  Stuart 
beckoned  me  from  the  room,  and,  leading  the 
way  into  an  adjoining  one,  closed  the  door  care- 
fully, and  asked,  "  What  is  all  this  about?  How 
on  earth  comes  Mrs.  Trevelyan  in  this  state  ?" 

I  hesitated,  doubtful  what  to  say ;  and  he  con- 
tinued, impatiently, 

"  Pshaw  I  I  thought  you  had  more  sense  than 
to  make  a  mystery  where  there  is  none !  This 
is  a  waste  of  time.  Do  you  really  fancy,  young 
lady,  that  the  miserable  occurrences  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  house  during  the  last  twelve 
hours,  are  not  already  known  and  talked  about 
over  half  the  county  ?  If  you  do,  yon  are  most 
grievously  mistaken.  It's  not  that,  I  want  to 
know ;  if  it  were,  I  need  only  go  outside  those 
gates,  and  ask  the  first  man,  woman,  or  child  I 
met,  for  a  full  explanation.  No ;  what  I  want 
to  learn  is,  what  immediate  act  of  villainy  or 
folly  has  reduced  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  find  her.  Surely,  in  her  pre- 
carious state,  no  one  has  been  bsfe  enougn  to 
tell  her  the  truth,  eh  ?" 

**  How  she  heard  it  in  the  first  instance,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  in  some  way  or  other  she  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  whole  story." 

**  Impossible !  what  fiend  or  fool  conld  tell 
her?" 

*^  I  can  not  tell ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea :  perhaps  one  of  the  housemaids." 

^*  Likely  enough  I  It's  precisely  the  sort  of 
thing  one  expects  from  these  chattering  broon- 
sticks:  they  are  a  most  pestilent  set.  But  I 
think,  from  what  yon  said  in  the  room  just  now, 
that  you  know  something  more  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan"s  seizure,  than  you  have 
told  me  yet.  What  was  that  you  said  about  a 
picture  ?^' 

"  Simply  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  pain- 
fully excited  by  seeing  a  portrait  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  insensibility  bo- 
fore  it." 

"  Sad,  very  sad  1  whose  wise  doing  was  that  ?" 

"  Her  own,  I  imagine :  I  was  not  in  the  house 
at  the  time  she  went  into  Lady  Mowbray's  room ; 
and  only  reached  it  a  few  minutes  before  she 
fainted." 
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**  How  did  she  j^et  there  ?  To  the  best  of  my 
belief,  she  has  not  walked  unassisted  for  years/' 

'*  That,  too,  I  can  not  explain.  I  only  know 
that  early  this  morning  I  saw  her  rise  unaided 
from  her  bed,  and  cross  the  room  without  the 
slightest  sopiMTt." 

^  Poor  soul !  poor  soul  I  She  will  never  rise 
again,  I  fear;  the  last  hour  of  her  life  is  rapidly 
approaching." 

^  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  It  will  kill  Milly  to  know 
that  she  has  destroyed  her  mother ;  for,  indeed, 
she  loved  her  devotedly." 

*  So  it  appears,*'  said  the  surgeon,  drily. 

*'  Too  do  not  believe  me.  And  I  do  not  won- 
der," I  replied,  impetuously.  "  Eveiy  thing  is 
against  her^  and  I  can  not  expect  indifferent 
people  to  credit  a  feeling  which  her  actions  seem 
to  contradict.  Nevertheless,  what  I  say  is  true ; 
never  child  loved  a  parent,  more  than  Milly  does 
her  modier;  and,  maddened  as  she  now  is  by 
Buffering,  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's 
death,  cansed  by  her  sin,  will  be  followed  by 
her  own.  Thus  this  horrible  tragedy  will  be 
oonsommated." 

*'  Hem !"  coughed  the  doctor,  contemptuously. 

I  tamed  away  angrily,  for  I  was  strongly  ex- 
eited ;  and  the  sight  of  another's  calm  indiffer- 
ence and  scarcely  courteous  incredulity,  was 
more  than  I  could  endure. 

Nothing  is  more  .exasperating  than  to  have 
eae's  whole  heart,  with  its  warmest  hopes  and 
fears,  laid  bare  to  the  careless  observation,  and 
Mid,  nnsympathizing  scrutiny  of  a  worldly-wise 
person,  who  looks  upon  the  excitement  be  can 
DOC  understand,  as  a  sort  of  ridioalons  insanity. 

It  b  certainly  not  true,  that  intense  and  pas- 
siottaCe  emotion  awakens  a  corresponding  sym- 

Ctfay  in  others.  On  the  contrary,  it  frequently 
ppens  that  we  plead,  deprecate,  entreat,  or 
SDora,  evincing  real  and,  perhaps,  agonized  sin- 
cerity, yet  findp  after  all,  that  we  might  as  well 
have  addressed  a  rook. 

It  is  said  that  the  whole  secret  of  success  lies 
m  being  in  earnest.  That  is  truth,  but  only  half 
a  tn\th ;  it  is  true  as  regards  our  own  success  in 
life,  its  studies  and  enterprises,  but  only  partial- 
ly sen,  as  regards  our  influence  over  others.  Else 
how  eoold  the  great,  the  powerful,  and  the 
wealthy  listen  unmoved,  to  the  despairing  peti- 
tioBS  they  reject?  No,  if  we  are  to  influence 
others  by  the  reality  of  our  feelings,  whether 
sofferngs  or  joys,  it  must  be,  not  by  our  own 
sincerity,  bat  through  the  fortunate  chance  of 
awakening  a  corresponding  remembrance  of 
similar  emotion  in  our  hearer's  mind. 

Fall  of  wrath,  I  walked  angrily  to  the  window 
and  looked  out. 

^*  Who  is  going  to  nurse  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ?" 
inqaired  Mr.  Stuart. 
I  ^l  doo't  know,"  I  answered,  shortly. 
/  "Of  coarse  not!  That  is  always  the  way 
viUi  yoa  very  enthusiastio  people.  You  all  talk 
very  well,  but  as  for  doing  any  thing  rational, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

I  did  not  reply,  for  I  was  too  angry  to  trust 
myself  with  words ;  therefore,  with  unusual  wis- 
dom, I  remained  silent,  while  he  continued— 

''I  must  see  some  one  to  whom  I  can  give 
directions.    Who  is  it  to  be  ?" 

^  I  really  can  not  advise." 

"  Very  well ;  then,  I  may  as  well  say  good- 
moauBg  i  it  is  quite  useless  wasting  my  tioie 


in  k  house  where  there  is  no  one  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage with." 

As  he  spoke,  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  door ; 
but  be  had  not  reached  it,  when  my  conscience 
smote  me  for  my  selfish  indifference  to  the  suf- 
ferer, and  I  said, 

"I  will  take  your  message,  if  you  can  trust 


me. 
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"  As  you  like ;  only,  if  you  undertake  it,  be 
good  enough  not  to  excite  yourself." 

With  these  contemptuous  words,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  long  prescription;  he  then  gave 
me  some  very  clear  and  sensible  directions, 
and,  promising  to  return  in  three  hours,  left  the 
house. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  difficulty  of  the 
position  in  which  I  had  placed  myself,  struck  me 
forcibly. 

Every  visitor,  with  the  single  exception  of 
mjrself,  had  departed.  Lady  Mowbray  had  not 
Intimated  a  wish  for  me  to  stay ;  and  ii  she  had, 
I  could  not  tell  whether  my  mother  would^ 
under  the  present  circumstances,  approve  of  it. 
I  had  no  right  to  remain ;  nor  had  I  any  experi- 
ence to  maike  my  presence  valuable,  or  position 
in  the  house  to  give  my  opinion  weight.  Yet  if 
I  did  not  stay  there  was  not  one  living  creature 
who,  as  far  as  I  knew,  would  tend  the  death-bed 
of  the  forsaken  mother.  Surely  it  seemed  my 
jrfain  duty  to  remain,*  at  least  for  a  few  hours, 
where  I  was :  in  the  hope  that,  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  Ingerdyne,  I  should  receive  ad- 
vice or  directions  from  home. 

It  was  late  that  night  before  the  stupor  into 
which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  sunk,  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  convulsion,  passed  even  partially 
away :  and  when  Mr.  Stuart  again  saw  her,  he 
gave  out  little  hope  that  she  would  ever  recover 
her  senses  fully.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mis- 
taken; for,  toward  noon  the  following  day,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  at  me,  as  I  sat  be- 
side her,  recognized  me  at  once. 

For  several  minutes  she  did  not  speak;  seem- 
ing to  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  endeavor  to 
recall  to  her  memory  all  that  had  passed.  But 
at  last  she  whispered,  in  a  voice  so  weak  that  I 
was  compelled  to  bend  my  head  closely  down  to 
distinguish  her  words, 

"MUly  I— Any  tidings?" 

"None.  But  do  not  think  of  that  now;  we 
must  wait  patiently." 

She  moved  her  head  sorrowfully,  but  made  no 
reply,  and,  after  a  little  time,  I  saw  tears  well- 
ing through  the  closed  eyelashes  and  falling 
heavily  upon  the  pillow.  One  pale,  emaciated 
hand  lay  apon  the  counterpane,  and,  moved 
with  an  impulse  of  pity  and  ^mpathy,  I  took  it 
gently  in  my  own  and  kissed  it.  An  affectionate 
pressure  answered  to  the  action,  and,  without 
opening  her  eyes,  or  wiping  away  the  trickling 
tears,  she  lay  lor  many  minutes  with  her  hand 
locked  in  mine.    At  last  she  said,  faintly, 

"  I  am  very  ill,  Florence.  I-  fear  that  I  am 
dying,  and  that  my  own  impatieiioe  under  Grod's 
chastisement  is  hastening  my  end.  This  must 
not  be,  or  death  will  not  be  peace.  It  is  impos- 
sible, unless  by  a  miraole,  that  I  can  live  more 
than  a  very  few  days;  let  us  pray  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father  that  those  days  may  be  spent  in  sub- 
mission to  His  will.  Bring  that  Prayer-book, 
Florence,  and  read  to  me." 

I  did  so;  and,  as  1  concluded,  a  note  was 
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bronglit  to  me.  When  Mrs.  Travelyan  aaw  it, 
the  gleam  of  hope  brightened  and  lighted  ap 
her  sunken  eyes  with  new  life ;  but  it  was  des- 
tined to  fade  away  in  disappointment.  I  said  n» 
quickly  as  I  could— 

**It  is  from  Ingerdvne;  from  my  mother." 
Ob,  the  miseiy  of  Uie  deep  sigh  which  answered 
me !    It  was  heart-rending. 

My  mother's  letter  was  brief  and  angry; 
chiding  me  for  remaining  so  long,  and  bidding 
me  return  without  delay. 

"What  does  Mrs.  Saokrille  say?'*  asked  the 
suflTerer,  anxiously,  for  she  saw  hj  my  coun- 
tenance that  my  letter  was  a  painful  one.  "  I 
hope  she  is  not  ill." 

<*0h,  no;  but-^'  I  hesitated  to  tell  the  un- 

fracious  truth—"  she  wishes  me  to  return  home ; 
fancy  that  she  wants  me  to  see  some  one  who 
is  expected  at  Ingerdyne^-cmd  I  have  been  away 
so  much  this  sunmier,"  I  added,  apologetically. 

"  But  a  few  days  longer,  Florence  1  I  shsil 
not  be  here  more— a  very  few  days!  Surely 
she  will  spare  you  that  little  while,  to  dose  my 
eyes." 

"I  will  ask,  certainly,"  I  replied:  "not  for 
the  sad  purpose  you  fear,  but  that  I  may  add 
some  little  to  your  comfort." 

"  God  bless  you,  Florence  1"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan,  solemnly.  "  A  forsaken  mother's  bless- 
ing be  on  you  now  and  ever  I  As  yoi^  have 
ministered  to  me  in  my  desolation,  so  shall  yon, 
at  your  need,  be  ministered  unto.'^ 

I  was  powerfully  excited  |  and  bodily  fatigue, 
added  to  the  many  and  pamful  emotions  I  iiaa 
lately  endured,  seemed  to  have  utterly  unnerved 
me.  As  she  spoke,  my  head  sank  upon  the  bed, 
and  I  wept  unrestrainedly. 

While  we  remained  in  this  state,  Mr.  Stuart 
entered;  and,  after  congratulating  his  patient 
upon  the  improvement  in  her  symptoms,  insisted 
upon  knowinff  what  wa»the  matter  with  me. 
\  "Nothing,"  I  replied,  thanklessly;  for  I  had 
not  fOTffiven  him  for  his  words  and  manner  the 
day  beJore. 

"  Nothing !  That's  a  regular  young  lady's 
ailment.  Then  what  do  you  cry  about  it  for  ? 
Is '  nothing'  enough  to  send  you  down  upon  your 
knees,  and  swell  your  eyes  out  of  your  bead, 
and  turn  your  face  like  the  cook's,  eh  ?  *■  No- 
thing,' indeed  I  Such  *  nothings'  help  to  fill  the 
church-yard." 

"  She  has  received  a  summons  from  home," 
explained  the  invalid. 

"  Eh  ?  What  ?"  cried  the  little  man,  taming 
round  like  a  teetotum.  "Summoned  homel 
And  you  call  that  nothing  ?  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  1  if  you  call  leaving  a  dying  woman 
without  a  nurse  or  friend,  nothmg— what  do  you 
think  worth  calling  §omttkingf  Eh,  Miss  Sack- 
ville,  eh  ?" 

I  donH  know  what  possessed  me  that  day, 
unless  it  was  the  weakness  of  over-fatigue ;  but 
at  these  words,  like  a  simpleton,  I  bunt  into  a 
fresh  paroxysm  of  tears. 
)i  "Crying  again  1  crying  again!"  exclaimed 
the  doctor.  "  God  bless  me  I  what  is  there  to 
cry  for  ?  Is  this  a  part  of  the  *  nothing,'  or  have 
you  begun  to  find  out  that  it  is  a  more  serious 
thing  than  you  took  it  for  ?  I  can't  understand 
such  contradictions  at  all.  Pray,  young  lady, 
what  is  it  you  want  ?    To  go  home,  or  not  ?" 

"  She  wishes  to  stay  with  me,"  s^id  Mrs.  Tre- 


velyan,  gently;  "but  she  is  not  her  own  mis- 
tress, ami  must  write  home  to  obtain  perraie- 
sion." 

"  Write  home  I  My  dear  good  lady,  what  a 
woman's  idea  of  doing  business  that  is  1  If  you 
want  a  thing  done,  go ;  if  you  want  it  refused, 
write." 

"I  fear  that  if  Florence  went,  her  mother 
might  be  still  more  unwilling  to  part  with  her." 

"Very  likely.  But  ean  nobody  else  go? 
Where  is  her  home?" 

"  At  Ingerdyne,  three  miles  from-—" 

"Ingerdynel  Ingerdyne  1"  cried  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  had  a  great  habit  of  repeating  the  last 
words  of  other  peqfile's  speeohes.  "  Are  yoa 
any  relation  te  the  late  Mr.  Vere  ?"  « 

"Only  bis  gnnd-danghter,"  I  answered,  oooU 

ly. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Daughter  of  his  daughter, 
of  course.  What  a  rc^narkable  thing!  And 
you  wish  to  stay  and  nurse  Mrs.  Trevdyan  ? 
So  you  shall.    I'll  go  over  to  Ingerdyne  myself. 

"  Bless  me  1  it  is  Siirty  years  since  I  was  there. 
How  every  thing  must  be  changed  1  Still  I'll 
go,  and  bring  you  back  the  leave  yon  want ;  so 
write  a  note  to  your  mother  to  say  what  yon  re- 
quire, and  you  shall  have  an  answer  before  mid* 
night." 

Perfectly  amased  at  the  vehemence  of  the 
little  doctor,  I  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  him, 
with  wonder,  and  some  faint  suspicion  that  he 
had  lost  his  senses ;  but  in  a  minute,  be  said, 

"Tou  are  puzzled,  I  see,  and  curious.  All 
women  are;  and  I  know  it's  hopeless  to  expect 
any  thing  to  be  properly  done,  while  vou  are  in 
that  state.  Tou  want  to  learn  what  I  know  of 
Ingerdyiie  and  your  late  grandfather,  to  excite 
me  to  ride  forty  miles  on  an  errand  for  you  at  a 
moment's  notice :  w^,  I'll  tell  you. 

"Many,  many  years  ago,  my, father,  whoee 
unhappy  propensity  for  gambling  led  him  at 
times  uto  very  evil  company,  became  possessed 
of  a  check  signed  in  Mr.  Vere's  name ;  which, 
when  he  presented  it  for  payment  at  the  banker's, 
was  discovered  to  be  a  forgery.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  protested  his  innocence  of  any  guilty 
knowledge,  or  part  in  the  forgery ;  as  he  refused 
to  give  the  name  of  the  man  from  whom  he  had 
received  it,  he  was  of  course  arrested. 

"  I  was  then  a  boy  of  little  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age :  but  I  remember  every  circumstance 
of  that  horrible  time,  when  the  news  first  came 
to  our  home,  as  weU  as  if  it  had  happened  yes- 
terday. 

My  mother  was  frantic  with  grief  and  shame, 
and  taking  me  with  her  to  the  prison  where  mj 
father  lay,  implored  him,  on  her  knees,  to  tell 
her  from  whom  he  had  received  the  &tsl  paper. 
He  refused :  and  although  she  was  convinced 
of  his  integrity,  no  one  else  was ;  and  the  fear- 
ful preparations  for  his  trial  went  on. 

"I  well  recollect  my  mother's  state  of  alter* 
nate  despair  and  frenzy,  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  her  husband's  arrest, 
until  the  day  she  resolved  to  see  Mr.  Vere.  I 
was  with  her  the  whole  time.  I  never  left  her 
day  or  night;  for  I  was  her  only  child,  then,  and, 
young  as  I  was,  she  clung  to  me  as  to  her  sole 
oonsolatiou. 

It  was  at  night  that  the  idea  of  moving  Mr. 
Vere  to  mercy,  first  occurred  to  her;  and  she 
arousedme  irom  the  little  bed  upon  which  I^lefit 
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beside  her,  biddine  in»  rise  and  come  with 
ber  instantly.  At  first  I  was  frij^htened,  think- 
ing that  sorrow  had  affected  her  intellects ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  disoorered  the  fears  which  kept 
me  aloof  gaxiag  at  her,  she  sat  qaietl/  down, 
and  in  a  few  words  told  me  her  plan  and  her 
bopesw  I  acquiesced  in  both— as  what  else,  so 
youDff  as  I  was^oould  I  do?— -and  we  set  off 
from  jLoodon.  we  had  rery  little  money ;  for, 
althoqgh  my  father's  practice  at  the  bar  had 
been  a  profitable  one,  yet  the  small  income  he 
allowed  my  mother  for  her  hoasehold  expenses 
had  been  almost  entirely  forestalled.  Howerer, 
between  walking  and  nding,  we  reached  Inger- 
dyne  at  last. 

^  Mr  heart  sank  as  we  were  ushered  into  a 
large  library,  and  were  desired  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Teresa  arrival.  It  was  a  noble  room ;  I  had 
oefer  seen  any  thing  so  well  appointed  before ; 
but  I  only  sazed  round  a  moment,  and  taking 
mj  mother's  cold  hand  in  mine,  held  it  tight, 
finng  my  eyes  upon  her  pale  face. 

^  She  retamed  the  oaress  fondly  ^  but  neither 
of  us  spoke :  we  had  lost  courage  even  to  break 
the  silence,  by  the  sonnd  of  our  own  voices.  At 
last,  tired  I  suppose  of  the  stillness,  a  parrot, 
wiiieh  we  had  not  noticed,  said,  suddenly, 

"  *  Good-morning  I  Yoa*re  welcome  I  Take 
a  chair.'  • 

^'My  mother  started  to  her  feet.  The  tones 
were  so  human,  that  she  fancied  they  were  those 
of  some  member  of  the  family ;  and  only  when 
they  were  repeated,  with  the  peculiar  chuckle 
of  the  bird,  did  she  discover  whence  the  voice 
came.  Like  you  just  now,  young  lady;  for  no 
cause  that  I  could  understand,  my  mother  burst 
into  tears,  calling  the  poor  silly  parrot's  words 
Btt  omen ;  and,  while  I  was  vainly  trying  to  com- 
fort her,  Mr.  Vere  entered. 

"  My  mother  was,  even  at  this  time,  although 
so  orashed  with  grief  and  woe,  both  beautiful  m 
lace  and  graceful  in  manner;  and  your  grand- 
&ther  was  instantly  prepossessed  in  her  favor. 
In  a  very  little  time  bis  courteous  attention  re- 
stored her  to  composure ;  and,  in  a  more  col- 
leeced  manner  than  she  had  spoken  for  weeks, 
she  told  ber  errand,  and  begged  for  mercy  for 
her  husband. 

'*  When  she  first  commenced  her  story,  and 
at  the  mention  of  her  name,  Mr.  Vere's  brow 
grew  dark,  and  he  frowned  ominously;  but  at 
ttst,  moved  bv  ber  agony,,  and  impressed  by  her 
perfect  confidence  in  her  hosbfiind's  integrity, 
the  angry  look  relaxed,  and  htf  began  to  fisten 
favorably. 

"  ^  It  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  lose, 
and  a  heinous  crime  to  pardon,'  I  remember,  he 
aid. 

" '  It  is,'  replied  my  mother ;  '  but  large  as  it 
iS|  were  it  a  thousand  times  told,  it  could  not 
compensate,  either  to  von  or  me,  for  the  loss  of 
an  innocent  life.  And  the  crime  is  io  heinous, 
that  yon  should  be  very  certain  that  you  are 
ik;ht,  before  you  fix  its  stigma  upon  the  name 
ci  a  man  who  solemnly  denies  it.  Remember 
that,  in  a  few  days,  all  the  proo£i  of  innocence 
that  the  world  can  offer,  will  be  useless.' 

'*  *  I  will  see  your  husband^  and  for  the  sake 
of  your  sorrow,  and  jcva  boy's  future  respecta- 
bihty,  promise  that,  if  he  will  tell  me  in  confi- 
dence from  whom  he  received  the  check,  I  will 
|iledge  myself  to  take  no  further  steps  in  the 


matter :  I  will  not  only  save  him,  but  let  the 
guilty  escape.    I  really  can  and  ought  to  do  no 
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more. 

"'Then  there  is  no  hopel'  exclaimed  my 
mother,  mournfully,  *for  he  never  broke  his 
word  when  once  given,  and  I  know  that^e  would 
sooner  die  ten  deaths,  than  save  l^s  life  l^  what 
he  will  consider  an  act  of  dishonor.' 

"*Are  you  sure  of  >hat?'  asked  Mr.  Vere, 
eagerly.  *  Can  a  gambler  have  any  such  sense 
of  honor  left?' 

**  *  Tes  I  I  would  stake  my  existence  upon  hia 
integrity  and  good  faith.  He  is  as  innocent  of 
this  crime  as  I  am ;  but  I  know  he  will  never 
preserve  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  word.' 

'<'Then  I  wiU  save  himl'  said  Mr.  Vere, 
impetuously.  *  If  you  are  right,  he  ought  not 
to  be  cut  dF,  without  an  opportunity  of  reform ; 
if  von  are  wrong,  the  consequences  of  your  mis- 
take will  fall  more  heavily  upon  yon  than  upon 
any  one  else.' 

**  I  can't  tell  what  followed  this,  exactly ;  for 
my  poor  mother,  after  a  woman's  usual  fashion, 
went  into  hysterics  as  soon  as  she  had  attained 
her  wishes;  and  I  was  too  bewildered  with  con- 
tending feelings  to  know  at  all  clearly  what 
passed^afterward. 

"  Tour  good  old  grandfather  was  true  to  his 
word.  \^en  the  &j  of  trial  came,  there  was 
neither  prosecutor  nor  evidence  forthcoming; 
and  the  accused  was  of  coursa  discharged. 

"An  interview  took  place  immediately  be- 
tween my  father  and  Mr.  Vere,  and  so  strongly 
was  the  latter  impressed  with  a  belief  of  the 
barrister's  innocence,  that  he  offered  him  such 
assistance  as  enabled  him  to  leave  England,  and 
study  the  medical  profession,  under  a  feigned 
name,  in  Germany. 

"  Several  years  afterward,  a  man  condemned 
to  death  for  forgery  upon  a  northern  bank,  con- 
fessed the  day  before  his  execution,  that  among 
many  similar  frauds  which  he  had  committe<^ 
was  the  very  check  which  my  father  had  been 
accused  of  forging.  It  was  now  proved  to  have 
reached  his  baims  through  those  of  another 
dupe ;  who,  like  himself,  had  been  wholly  inno- 
cent of  any  guilty  knowledge. 

"  The  first  intelligence  which  reached  us  of 
this  happy  discovery,  was  brought  to  us  by  Mr. 
Vere  himself;  who  traveled  to  Brussels  for  the 
express  purpose.  His  joy  was  scarcely  less  than 
ours ;  but  aJl  his  entreaties  to  my  father  to  re- 
turn to  England  were  unavailing.  During  our 
exile  my  lather  had,  as  a  physician,  prospered 
greatly ;  his  family  too  was  much  increased,  and 
as  he  had  none  out  painfnl  remembrances  at- 
tached to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  preferred  re- 
maining where  he  was. 

"Before  his  deatlh  however,  I  oame  to  En- 

fland,  and  purchased  my  praotioe  here ;  which 
have  followed  ten  years,  without  knowing,  until 
this  day,  how  near!  am  to  Ingerdyne. 

"Ton  understand  now,  why  I  should  like  to 
serve  Mr.  Vere's  grand-daughter,  even  in  a 
whim ;  and  perhaps  will  tell  me,  if  I  am  likely 
to  succeed  ?" 

"  Only  tell  my  mother  what  you  have  just  told 
us,  and  I  am  sure  you  are.  She  never  refuses 
any  thing  asked  in  ner  father's  name." 

"Then  make  haste;  say  as  little  as  you  can 
in  your  note,  and  have  it  ready  by  the  time  I 
return,  which  will  be  exactly  in  a  quarter  of  an 
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honr  from  this  minute  :  it  is  half-past  one  now; 
I  shall  be  here  at  a  quarter  to  two.^' 

Precisely  at  the  time  he  had  fixed,  Mr.  Stuart 
opened  the  door  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  room. 
Seeing  the  note  in  my  hand,  he  gave  a  little  nod 
of  approbation,  then  walked  up  to  the  patient's 
bed,  felt  her  pulse,  asked  one  or  two  Questions, 
repeated  twice  over  to  me  a  few  plain  directions 
— particularly  cautioning  me  against  allowing 
eitner  visitors  or  excitement — and  then  took  his 
leave. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Trevelyan  slept  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon  and  evening ;  so  that, 
relieved  from  attendance,  I  was  enabled  to  lie 
down  upon  a  sofa  close  to  the  bed  and  sleep  too. 
Toward  midnight,  however,  she  became  rest- 
less, and  at  times  d^lirious,  fancying  she  saw 
Milly ;  while  I,  at  that  time,  unused  to  a  sick- 
room, and  the  variations  of  disease,  grew  vnretch- 
edly  nervous  and  frightened. 

At  length,  to  my  great  relief,  I  heard  the  hall 
bell  ring,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  after,  the  little 
doctor  made  his  appearance  in  the  room.  The 
sound  of  the  opening  and  closing  door,  aroused 
the  patient  instantly  *,  and  with  a  wild  burst  of 
bvstericai  laughter,  which  thrilled  through  us 
all  with  its  unnatural  sound,  she  greeted  Mr. 
Stuart^s  entrance. 

'^  Bad  1  bad !  very  bad,  indeed  1"  he  said  to 
himself,  while  watching  the  poor  sufferer's  con- 
vulsed features  lighted  up  with  the  horrible  glare 
of  delirium. 

^^  What  has  she  been  doia^  ?  who  has  seen  or 
spoken  to  her,  since  I  left  this  morning  ?" 

*^  No  one,  but  Jane  and  myself.  She  slept 
until  nine  o'clock^  and  ever  since  has  been  at 
intervals  as  you  see.  I  have  never  left  the  room 
dnce  I  gave  you  my  note  to-day." 

"  Ah  1  that's  right  1  I  don't  want  you  to  do 
much;  only  to  see  that  others  do  their  duty. 
And  now,  while  I  attend  to  my  patient,  do  you 
read  this  note  from  your  mother." 

I  did  so :  it  conveyed  a  permission  to  stay  at 
Mowbray  for  a  few  days  more,  if  my  services 
were  absolutely  neeeaary  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  but 
the  hoar  they  became  otherwise,  I  was  to  return. 


CHAPTER  XXVT. 

BmiiKo  all  this  distressing  time,  Lady  Mow- 
bray never  visited  the  room ;  nor  had  I,  since 
the  first  morning,  asked  a  single  question  re- 
specting her.  By  the  death-bed  of  her  victim, 
bow  could  I  care  for  the  traitress  whose  maohin- 
fitions  had  resulted  thus  ? 

The  faculties  and  strength  of  the  poor  suffer- 
ing mother  were  completely  overpowered ;  and 
in  a  state  of  convulsion  and  delirium,  idtemating 
with  stupor,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  passed  three  long 
heavy  days. 

On  the  fourth,  there  wa^  a  great^  and  to  me 
hopefol  change :  memory  and  resignation  re- 
turned, the  pain  of  which  the  patient  had  at  first 
complained  was  gone,  and  the  features  lost  their 
mournful  and  anxious  look.  In  great  delight  I 
remarked  upon  this  improvement  to  Mr.  Stuart, 
but  he  only  shook  his  head,  muttering, 

"  A  short  rest  before  an  eternal  one  1" 

That  evening,  when  we  were  quite  alone, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  said  to  me,  in  the  sweet  quiet 
COMS  of  old, 


"  Draw  up  the  blinds,  Florence,  and  tie  back 
the  curtains;  I  wish  to  see  the  sun  set:  I  have 
a  strong  impression  that  I  shall  never  look  upon 
the  scene  again." 

I  obeyed,  and  as  the  blinds  were  rolled  up,  a 
flood  of  ruddy  golden  sunlight  fell  upon  the  suf- 
ferer's pallid  face,  investing  it  with  an  unearthly 
and  solemn  radiance. 

In  a  large  mirror  nearly  opposite  her  bed, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan's  eye  caught  the  reflection  of 
her  figure,  and  its  glorious  halo;  which,  witli  a 
peculiar  smile,  she  pointed  out  to  me,  saying, 

*^In  olden  times  they  would  have  called  that 
an  omen." 

"  Of  what  ?"  I  asked. 

"A  speedy  and  happy  release  from  sorrow.'' 

*'  Then  pray  let  us  lollow  the  example.  Toa 
are  so  much  better  to-night,  that  I  thinlc  we  may 
very  reasonably  hope  the  omen  will  be  soon  foU 
filled." 

"  Not  on  earth,  Florence  I  In  this  world  thers 
is  no  exemption  from  sorrow.  It  is  only  when, 
dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  we  shake  off  our 
mortality,  that  we  escape  suffering.  But  even 
so,  I  dare  to  hope  that  I  shall  be  soon  at  rest. 
My  life,  like  this  long  painful  day,  is  dosing 
fast." 

"  Tou  should  not  say  so :  you  are  weak  and 
fanciful,  or  you  would  know  how  much  better 
you  are  to-night. 

"  I  am  Sony  ^ou  think  so,  Florence,  because 
you  are  prepanng  for  yourself  a  great  disap- 
pointment. Believe  one  who  has  been  watching 
the  approaoh  of  death  for  ten  years,  that  but  a 
very  few  hours  now  lie  between  her  and  his 
actual  presence." 

I  could  make  no  reply ;  for  her  voice,  so  hol- 
low and  sweet,  lent  a  sad  impressiveness  to  her 
words,  and  forced  upon  me  the  belief,  that  they 
were  prophetic. 

"  Bo  not  grieve,  Florence  1"  she  said  tenderly ; 
'*  rather  rejoice  that,  from  a  world  which  could 
now  be  to  me  nothing  but  a  scene  of  shame  and 
grief,  God  in  his  abundant  mercy  is  taking  me 
so  soon.  I  feel  quite  strong  to-night :  unusually 
so ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  strength  lent  to  me  for 
some  great  purpose,  although  as  yet  I  know 
not  what.  But  while  it  remains  with  me,  I  wish 
to  thank  you  with  all  my  power  for  the  watchful, 
untiring,  and  loving  care  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me. 

'*Do  not  interrupt  me:  I  know  what  yoa 
would  say;  but  until  you  are  as  desolate,  hearu 
crushed,  and  bereaved  as  I  am,  you  can  never 
appreciate  the  comfort  your  presence  has  been. 
Still,  although  the  benefit  has  been  priceless  to 
me,  I  trust  that  in  rendering  it,  you  will  be 
profited  also. 

"  Yon  are  yonng,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic;  fuU 
of  the  gayety  of  life  and  health;  and  it  mav  be 
well  tlMt,  for  a  time,  yon  should  he  called  from 
the  enjoyments  of  existence  to  look  upon  a  death- 
bed. You  are  handsome  and  attractive,  gifted 
with  more  than  usual  talents,  and  intrusted  by 
God  with  generous  and  noble  impulses :  be  care- 
ful how  you  use  them*  They  are  great  blessings, 
but  they  are  great  temptations  also :  yon  have 
seen  them  all  possessed  by  one,  whose  early  edu- 
cation should  have  taught  her  how  to  watch  and 
control  them,  and  you  have  seen  her  fall. 

"  Oh,  Florence  I  if  she,  once  so  gentle,  humblsi 
and  truthful}  so  guarded  and  prayed  for^  ao 
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tenderly  loved,  and  religiously  edaceted,  could 
fall  from  virtue  and  holiness,  do  you  take  heed  1 
The  purest,  truest  heart  on  earth  can  not  be 
more  innocent  and  ^leless  than  my  unhappy 
child's  was,  a  few  brief  months  since ;  and  even 
now,  when  the  near  approach  of  death  enlarges 
and  clears  all  moral  perceptions,  enabling  ns  to 
see  vice  unmasked,  in  all  its  monstrous  and  hide- 
ous proportions — even  now,  I  do  believe  that  her 
crime  is  less  guilt  than  madness ;  and  that,  puri- 
fied by  chastisement  and  penitence  on  earth,  I 
aball  yet  meet  her  in  heaven." 

*^  And  from  my  heart  I  believe  it  too,"  I  an- 
rprered  fervently. 

"  May  God,  in  His  abnndant  mercy  and  com- 
passion, grant  it  to  my  prayers !"  rejoined  the 
mother,  solemnly. 

*'And  now,  Florence,"  she  resumed,  after  a 
short  silence,  *'  I  wish  to  leave  in  your  charge  a 
message  to  my  poor  lost  child.  I  implore  yon 
to  find  some  means  of  delivering  it  to  her,  when 
I  am  gone.     Will  you  ?" 

**  If  it  is  possible,  I  will.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  her  very  soon,  but  I  promise  yoti  that 
no  effort  sbaU  be  left  untried  to  do  so,  as  speedily 
as  can  be :  sooner  or  later,  if  she  and  I  live,  she 
shall  have  your  message  faithfully." 

As  I  spoke,  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  eyes,  which  had 
been  fixed  upon  my  face,  as  if  there  to  discover 
the  sincerity  of  my  promise,  closed.  Her  lips 
moved  as  if  in  prayer,  and  for  many  minutes  she 
was  silent. 

Then,  turning  toward  me,  she  pointed  to  a 
dressing-case  upon  the  table,  and  bade  me  take 
from  it  two  small  miniatures.  When  I  had  done 
80,  and  given  them  to  her,  she  opened  the  cases, 
and  gazed  long  and  tearfullv  at  the  portraits  : 
then  returning  them  to  me,  she  scud, 

"  Give  these,  with  my  blessing,  to  my  child. 
Tell  her  they  are  the  resemblances  of  her  dead 
parents  ^  and  bid  her,  from  the  dying  lips  of  the 
last  surviving  one,  to  repent — earnestly  and  at 
once — aa  she  hopes  to  meet  them  again  in 
heaven. 

''  Tell  her,  that  with  my  last  breath  I  prayed 
for  her  pardon  to  Almighty  God;  and,  with  a 
finn  hope  and  belief  that  she  would  seek  His 
mercy  by  immediate  penitence  and  humiliation 
before  Him,  I  left  her  ray  blessing.  Tell  her, 
that,  bv  the  memory  of  her  early  and  innocent 
life,  I  Implored  her  to  reflect  upon  the  awful 
course  she  is  pursuing. 

**  Oh,  Florence  1  plead  with  her,  in  my  name, 
Bs  you  would  for  your  own  soul,  that  she  will 
pause  at  once ;  and  that,  with  God  to  help  her, 
she  will,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  she  now  holds 
dearest,  repent  and  return  to  the  path  of  virtue 
the  has  lelt.  Warn  her  that  vice  never  brings 
happiness,  that  peace  can  only  be  fonnd  in  the 
ways  of  righteousness ;  and  entreat  her,  as  she 
hopes  for  mercy  beyond  the  grave,  to  listen  to 
the  voice  which,  through  you,  speaks  from  the 
dead. 

"  It  may  be,  Florence,  that  yon  will  see  her 
but  once ;  that  upon  that  one  interview  will  rest 
her  fate  forever :  think  of  this  when  the  time 
comes,  and  remember  how  much  depends  upon 
your  energy  and  zeal.  It  may  be  the  last  oppor- 
tnoity  vouchsafed  to  her  by  God.  Promise  me, 
that  you  will  exert  every  power  yon  possess  to 
improve  it  to  the  utmost — that  you  will  spare  no 
remoostrance  or  entreaty  to  save  her." 


"  I  do  promise,  with  all  my  soul  1" 

"Do  not  be  repulsed  by  careless  words  or 
angry  looks.  Do  not  be  o'fTended  at  slights  or 
even  affront,  but  persevere  to  the  end.  Remem- 
ber that  the  unjust  judge  yielded  to  pertinacity 
what  he  denied  to  justice ;  so  do  you  have  courage 
and  persist,  lookmg  to  your  reward  hereafter. 
Will  you,  Florence,  undertake  this  most  solemn 
charge?" 

*u  will;  and,  with  God's  help,  perform  it 
honestly." 

**  Do  not  be  too  stem  with  her,  Florence," 
said  the  poor  mother,  in  a  voice  now  choked  with 
tears :  *^she  is  of  a  gentle,  tender  spirit,  and 
would  die  under  a  mde  hana.  She  has  been  so 
cherished  and  beloved,  that  what  less  sensitive 
natures  would  never  feel  at  all,  will  crush  her 
utterly. 

"When  she  hears  that  I  have  passed  away, 
her  conscience  will  upbraid  her ;  sne  will  forget 
the  health  broken  for  years,  and  with  a  merciless 
remorse  will  accuse  herself  of  my  death.  Save 
her  from  that  misery :  tell  her,  that  to  the  last  I 
loved  and  blessed  her,  and  that  I  died  in  the  firm 
belief  that  her  penitence  would  reunite  us.  Tell 
her,  that  never  have  I  thought  harshly  of  her, 
but  sorrowfully,  and  with  tmaoated  afifection ;  and 
when  her  heart  is  touched  with  that  assurance, 
and  softened  by  remembrance  of  old  days  with 
all  their  holy  memories,  then  speak  to  her  gently 
and  lovingly  of  repentance. 

**  To  you,  as  to  a  sister,  I  confide  her ;  and  as 
yon  would  have  others  keep  faith  with  you,  do 
you  fulfill  the  charge  I  now  bequeath  to  yoi 


mercifully  and  lovingly,  yet  fearlessly." 

"  Do  not  doubt  me.  if  I  live,  I  will  do  your 
bidding ;  if  I  die,  I  will  leave  it  in  good  hands." 

"I  am  satisfied.  And  now,  Florence,  read  to 
me  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John^s  Gospel. 
I  am  weary,  and  would  fain  be  at  rest." 

After  a  short  time,  the  faint  regular  breathing 
of  the  sleeper  warned  me  to  close  my  book ;  and 
I  leaned  back  in  the  large  invalid  chair,  watching 
the  gathering  twilight,  and  thinking  of  the  re- 
sponsibility I  had  just  undertaken. 

fiefore  night  had  quite  set  in,  Mr.  Stuart  came 
noiselessly  mto  the  room,  and,  beckoning  me  to 
be  silent,  gently  lifted  up  thepatient's  wan,  white 
hand,  and  felt  her  pulse.  Tnere  was  still  light 
enough  left  to  show  how  pale  and  drawn  her 
features  were ;  and,  with  a  half  sigh,  the  doctor 
turned  from  the  bed,  and  going  to  the  door 
motioned  to  me  to  follow  him. 

"Who  sits  up  with  you  to-night?"  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

"  No  one.  I  have  arranged  to  have  a  bed  made 
upon  the  sofa  for  myself:  and,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
is  so  much  better,  I  shall  do  very  well  alone." 

"She  is  not  better.  Haven't  yon  heard  the 
old  woman's  tale  of^ople's  senses  returning  to 
them  just  before  death  ?  She  is  as  much  bettor 
as  that ;  no  more."  « 

"But  she  is  so  quiet;  so  rational  and  collect* 
ed ;  so  diflTerent  to  what  she  was  yesterday  and 
the  day  before.  She  can  not  surely  be  so  near 
death  r 

"Those  are  all  so  many  poofs  that  she  is. 
Her  pulse  has  sunk  fatally,  and  her  face  is  gather- 
ed into  the  lines  which  are  never  seen  upon  the 
cheeks  and  mouth  of  the  living,  until  the  last. 
Death  has  set  his  seal  upon  her?' 

I  staggered,  and  should  have  fallen  against  the 
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•ffallery  baluster,  but  for  Mr.  Staart's  arm,  which 

"^  he  ezteoded  to  save  me,  saying,  at  the  same  time 

— "  Are  you  frightened,  that  you  tremble  so  ?    I 

told  yoa  from  the  first  that  she  could  not  recover?" 

"Tes,  yes  j  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  to  be  so 
9000— -eo  very,  veiy  soon.  She  has  not  been  ill 
a  week." 

^'You  calculate  b^  an  original  almanac,  I 
imagine  Miss  Sacknlle.  I  have  attended  her 
myself  for  five  years ;  and  she  descended  to  me 
from  my  deceased  partner,  whose  patient  she 
has  been  for  at  least  ten.  She  has  long  been  in 
such  a  state  as  to  place  her  life  in  immediate 
danger  from  any  sudden  shock  she  might  receive  ^ 
and  surely  the  dIows  she  has  experienced  lately 
would  have  been  snfilcient  to  destroy  even  a 
p  stronger  person.  My  only  astonishment  is,  that 
she  hu  fasted  so  long.  It  is  wonderful  what 
women  can  bear  1" 

'*  Then  you  think  there  is  no  hope?"  I  asked, 
mournfully. 

^^  None,''  he  answered,  decidedly.  "  Nor  can 
any  thing  more  be  done.  The  only  service  she 
is  now  capable  of  receiving,  is  that  most  diffi- 
cult one  of  all  for  friends  to  render— the  merov 
of  being  let  alotu.  Attention  will  only  disturb 
her ;  and  any  attempt  to  invigorate  or  restore 
her  will  be  bloth  useless  and  cruel." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Nothing.  Lie  quietly  on  the  sofa,  as  you 
proposed,'  and  have  some  steady  person  in  the 
room,  in  case  Mrs.  Trevelyan  is  worse — some 
one  who  is  collected  and  silent:  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person  would  be  just  the  thing,  if  you  had 
such  a  treasure." 

**  There  is  no  one  in  the  house  whom  I  could 
trust ;  and,  after  what  you  have  said,  indeed^  I 
dare  not  be  alone.  I  must  have  some  one  with 
me,  or  I  can  not  stay  in  the  room." 

^*  Nonsense  I  nonsense  I  What  is  there  to 
fear  ?  But  if  yon  really  have  nobody  who  is  t6 
be  depended  upon  to  keep  the  room  quiet  (and 
there  will  be  nothing  else  to  be  done  tonight), 
I  will  send  you  a  nurse  of  my  own  traininff. 
upon  whom  I  can  rely.    Would  you  like  it  T^ 

*'  Ob,  yes  1  But  do  you  really  think  there  is 
any  immediate  danger — ^to-night,  I  mean  ?" 

"  No  ^  it  is  possmle,  but  I  do  not  expect  it ; 
though  It  is  right  that  you  should  be  prepared. 
I  wiU  give  the  nurse  all  needful  directions,  and 
do  you  go  to  bed  quietly,  as  you  suggested. 
Tou  wiU  not  be  wanted,  and  will  be  better 
asleep." 

In  about  an  hour  the  woman  arrived— and  a 
perfect  pattern  she  was  of  a  model  nurse.  She 
was  short,  fat,  and  red4aced,  and  attired  in  a 
black  silk  gown,  white  apron,  and  a  tremendous 
cap. 

The  instant  she  came  into  the  room,  she  be- 
gan to  set  it  to  rights-HMC  is,  she  put  every 
thing  out  of  its  plaoe^  arraying  all  the  articles 
upon  the  toilet,  writmg-table,  and  sofa,  in  the 
most  extraordinary  and  out-of-the-way  positions. 
Evenr  towel  and  basket-cover  she  unwrapped 
and  folded  up  afresh.  She  put  everr  chair  in 
a  new  situation  \  and  every  book  sue  opened 
and  carefully  removed  to  a  difierent  locality }  in 
short,  before  she  had  been  half-an-hour  in  the 
room,  she  had  made  it  most  particularly  uncom- 
fortable, having  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  find  any  thinff  that  was  wanted. 

After  every  thing  had  been  disarranged  to  her 


perfect  satisfaction,  and  she  had  demolished  tba 
whole  of  the  eatables  upon  a  well-furnished  »up- 
per-trav,  she  drew  a  large  chair  to  the  side  of 
the  bed,  added  two  more  (much  in  the  same 
fashion  that  children  do,  when  thev  make  coach- 
es), and,  with  a  whisper  to  me  that  she  should 
be  sure  to  hear  if  the  "  poor  dear"  stirred,  she 
dofifed  her  lace-cap  for  a  calico  one,  with  por- 
tentous borders,  and  resigned  herself  to  sleep. 

In  a  little  while  the  breathing  of  the  sleepers 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  toe  stillness,  and 
I  sat  mournfully  alone;  every  now  and  then 
wondering,  in  the  midst  of  gloomy  thoughts  and 
sad  anticipations,  what  earthly  good  this  fat, 
fidgety  nurse  had  done,  or  was  expected  to  do. 
If  she  had  come  to  relieve  me,  certainly  she 
had  not  fulfilled  her  mission ;  for  the  sole  use 
she  was  of  at  present,  was  to  keep  me  awake 
by  her  snoring. 

However,  as  even  that  was  preferable  to  her 
conversation,  I  resigned  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  to  the  prospect  of  another  night^s  watch* 
ing,  and  trieu  to  occupy  myself  with  reading. 

But  of  this  I  soon  tired,  for  I  could  not  fix 
my  attention  to  the  book;  my  thoughts  were 
wandering  far  away;  and  at  last  I  closed  the 
volume,  and  allowed  them  full  liberty. 

Oh,  what  a  solemn,  dreary  night  that  was  5— 
even  now,  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  bring  the 
whole  scene  before  me. 

The  room  was  very  large^  and,  like  many 
others  in  the  house,  was  wainscoted  with  oak. 
Several  of  the  panels  were  filled  bv  grim,  black- 
looking  portraits  of  the  old  Mowbrays ;  and  in 
all  possiole  places  large  mirrors  were  let  into 
the  walls,  reflecting  the  stern  faces  of  their  lato 
owners.  The  bed  was  immense;  almost  as  wide 
and  long  as  a  small  room;  it  was  draperied  with 
tapestry,  representing  a  boar-hunt  in  a  royal 
forest,  and  at  the  he^,  immediately  behind  the 
pillows,  was  worked  in  bright  colors,  the  death 
and  flowing  blood  of  the  animal.  U^n  a  cen- 
tre table,  well  shaded  from  the  sleeper's  eyes, 
burned  a  candle,  which  just  lighted  the  room 
sufficiently  to  magnify  its  proportions  myste- 
riously, and  fill  one's  mind  with  all  sorts  of 
vaffue  fears  of  the  dark  recesses. 

In  the  bed — ^pale,  emaciated,  with  features 
drawn  and  altered — ^lay  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Every 
now  and  then  her  eyes  opened,  and  wandered 
round  without  seeming  to  see  any  thing ;  thea 
closed,  looking  as  if  there  was  no  strength  in 
the  lids,  and  thev  fell  wearily.  Her  breathing 
was  very  low  ana  faint ;  and  at  times  the  breath 
seemed  to  be  drawn  heavily,  causing  me  to  start 
forward,  fearing  lest  she  was  choking. 

In  this  way,  the  night  grew  on,  older  and 
older ;  I  shivered  with  oold  and  nervous  appr^ 
hension.  Alter  awhile,  my  eyes  fixed  themselvee 
involuntarily  upon  the  white,  glaring  teeth  of 
the  tortured  boir,  and  I  could  scarcely  repress 
a  scream,  as  I  saw  Mrs.Trevelyan's  large  glassy 
eyes  open  and  shut  immediately  beneath  the 
animal ;  there  seemed  to  my  disturbed  fancy  to 
be  some  horrible  and  mysterious  connection  be« 
tween  the  two  sufferers.  If  I  turned  roy  head 
away,  in  some  half-dozen  mirrors  at  once  I  saw 
the  whole  room  reflected ;  and  after  a  time  it 
was  almost  difficult  not  to  believe  that  all  the 
pictures  were  animated;  and  that,  gliding  about 
me  in  all  directions,  were  the  unearthly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family. 
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la  this  wretched  state  of  excitement,  a  weary 
time  passed  on ;  I  dared  neither  move  nor  breathe 
freely ;  and  1  do  belicTe  I  should  have  fainted  from 
terTx>r,  had  not  I  fallen  asleep  gazing  fixedly 
Qpoa  the  bed. 

I  was  awakened  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  taming 
restlessly,  and  murmuring  my  name.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  was  beside  her;  and,  inexperienced  as 
I  was,  I  saw  that  a  change  for  the  worse  had 
taken  place. 

'<  Milly  I  Milly  1"  she  whispered,  faintly,  look- 
ing  at  me  earnestly,  as  if  to  recall  to  my  mind 
the  promise  I  had  made. 

"  I  remember,"  said  I.  "  Tour  message  shall 
be  ffiven  to  her,  if  God  spared  my  life  to  do  it." 

She  pressed  my  hand,  and  spoke  some  indis- 
tinct words,  which  I  could  not  understand. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  aroused  the  nurse, 
and,  with  a  very  unelpected  promptitude,  she 
quickly  stood  by  the  bed,  holding  a  glass  of 
some  reviving  cordial  in  her  hand. 

In  a  gentle  and  skillful  manner,  the  result  of 
long  practice,  she  raised  the  patient's  head,  and 
administered  the  medicine ;  the  beneficial  effects 
of  which  were  soon  apparent,  in  the  brightened 
tje  and  clear  voice  of  the  patient. 

"Now,  Miss,"  said  the  woman,  "do  yon  lie 
down  and  have  a  sleep;  I've  had  almost  an  hour, 
1  dare  say  (she  had  had  at  least  four),  an*  ril 
watch  now." 

"  Do,  Florence,"  whispered  Mrs.  Trevelyan ; 
and  thus  urged — especially  as  the  appearance 
which  had  alarmed  me  luid  vanished — I  lay 
down. 

I  had  not,  however,  been  asleep  long,  when  1 
awoke  at  the  sound  _of  moving  leet,  and,  upon 
looking  up,  I  saw  by  the  gray  strugcling  light 
of  the  morning,  that  the  terrible  lode  had  re- 
tamed  to  the  patient*s  face,  and  that  some  awful 
change  was  at  hand. 

In  a  moment  I  was  by  her  side ;  her  breath- 
lAg  was  labored,  and  at  intervals  the  horrible 
death-rattle  choked  her.  She  evidently  knew 
me,  and  wished  to  speak,  but  had  not  the  power. 
I  fell  upon  my  knees  beside  her,  and  lifted  her 
band  anectionateljr,  while  tears  fell  fast  down 
my  face.  She  smiled  faintly  and  tenderly,  and 
signed  to  us  to  raise  her,  and  give  her  more 
cordial.  She  was  obeyed ;  and  then  had  strength 
to  say  to  me  : 

"Pardon  and  blessing  to  my  child  I — ^full  for- 
giveness to  all !" 

At  this  moment,,  canriace-wheels  dashed  up 
tt)  the  door,  announcing,  asi  thought,  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor  j  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  if  warned 
by  a  mystenous  instinct  of  some  approaching 
trial,  and  nerved  by  Providence  to  meet  it,  start- 
ed up  in  her  bed,  and  cried,  eagerly, 

•'  Maiy  !  Milly  1" 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  hastily  thrown 
open,  and,  with  a  scream,  Milly  rushed  in,  and 
threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms,  ezclaim- 
iog : 

"  Forffive  me !  forgit^  me !  Oh,  do  not  curse 
me,  mother  I" 

Mrs.  Trevelvan  tried  to  speak,  and  her  eyes 
brightened  with  an  unearthly  light,  as  she  gasp- 
ed out, 

"  God  pardon  and  bless — "  but  here  her  voice 
ftiiied,  and,  relaxing  her  hold  of  her  child,  she 
struggfled  slightly,  and,  with  a  deep  groan,  fell 
back  lifeless. 


At  the  same  moment  a  crimson  stream  spread- 
ing itself  rapidly  over  the  bed,  from  the  spot 
where  Milly  nad  fallen,  warned  us  of  some  fresh 
catastrophe ;  and  when  the  nurse  lifted  her  head 
from  her  mother^s  body,  we  found  that  she  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel.  Her  life  was  ebbing  fast 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Before  much  could  be  done  for  good  or  ill, 
Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  nurse 
some  time  previously,  entered  the  room.  At 
once  comprehending  the  scene,  he  went  to  Mil- 
ly's  relief.  But  all  his  efibrts  were  vain :  very 
slowly,  but  steadily,  the  life-blood  flowed  away ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  cold  death-damps  came 
out  upon  her  pallid  brow. 

I  sat  by  her,  and  hekl  her  hand,  and,  with  my 
own  eves  full  of  tears,  looked  upon  the  melan- 
choly brilliancy  of  hers.  Her  white  lips  were 
drawn  into  thin,  straight  lines,  across  the  slit- 
tering  teeth,  and  her  face  was  so  worn  and  al- 
tere<^  that  she  looked  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  when  she  left  Mowbray,  while  round  her 
eyes  and  month  was  a  deep  purple  tinge. 

Never  was  there  so  complete  a  wreck  of 
youthful  beauty  I — and,  as  I  gazed  upon  her,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  thanking  God  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  been  spared  the  agony  of  watch- 
ing her  daughter's  life  thus  pass  away. 

Although  far  too  weak  to  talk,  the  anguish 
of  her  countenance,  and  its  inquiring,  though 
deprecating  looks,  were  painfully  eloquent.-— 
There  needed  no  words  to  tell  what  was  passing 
in  the  mind  of  the  dying  girl,  nor  that  her  soul 
pined  for  knowledge  of  her  mother's  pardon.  All 
that  language  could  have  spoken,  was  written  in 
the  achmg  gaze  of  her  straining  eyes,  as  she 
fixed  them  upon  me. 

I  dared  not  speak,  for  Mr.  Stuart  had  warned 
roe  that  the  slightest  exertion  or  excitement 
would  cause  instant  death,  accelerating  the  flow  ^ 
of  blood ;  and,  as  he  had  \ett  the  room  to  pre- 
pare some  fresh  styptics,  I  feared  to  utter  a  syl. 
lable.  However,  he  soon  returned,  and  alter 
administering  the  medicine,  and  peremptorily 
forbidding  Milly  to  speak,  he  said  to  me, 

**  1  am  going  to  sit  by  that  window ;  if  yon 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  Miss  Trevelyan,  do  so 
in  as  few  and  calm  words  as  possible." 

And  thus  permitted,  I  repeated  the  message 
with  which  1  had  been  intrusted ;  adding,  as  I 
wept  over  the  suflerer— "  Your  being  here, 
Milly,  proves  that  you  are  penitent ;  and  your 
mother's  spirit,  speaking  ((he  bade  me  tell  you) 
from  my  Dps,  prays  God  to  bless  and  pardon 
you,  as  she  did.^' 

At  this  moment— warned,  I  suppose,  by  one 
of  the  domestics,  of  the  events  of  the  night,  and 
for  the  first  time — ^Lady  Mowbray  entered  the 
room.  A  cry  of  anguish,  causing  Mr.  Stuart 
to  rush  forward,  broke  from  the  lips  of  {K>or 
Milly,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  her  cousin's  wife ; 
and,  raising  herself  with  a  sudden  strength,  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  a^ony,  exclaiming, 

"Forgive  me  1  forgive  me  1" 

But  her  ladyship,  though  evidently  shocked, 
was  not  of  such  an  impulsive  nature  or  so  Chris- 
tian a  spirit  as  to  be  moved  to  forgiveness :  the 
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stood  aloof^  looking  upon  the  scene  with  the 
calm,  mocking  smile  of  a  demon. 

The  blood  was  fast  pouring  from  Milly^s 
mouth,  and  her  eyes  were  sinking  back  into  their 
sockets;  but  their  dying  gaze  was  fixed  implor- 
ingly  upon  Lady  Mowbray,  as  she  continued  to 
gurgle  forth  the  words,  "Forgive I  forgive  I'* 

I  was  supporting  Milly,  and  my  arras  and 
shoulders  were  covered  with  the  frightful  evi- 
dence of  her  suffering  j  while  I  speraily  found 
by  her  increasing  weight,  that  death  was  at 
hand.  Milly's  anguish  so  wrung  my  heart,  and 
the  heartless  conduct  of  Lady  Mowbray  so 
roused  my  indignation,  that  I  csdled  angrily  to 
Mr.  Stuart, 

*'Send  that  woman  away:  she  is  killing 
MiJly !  God  and  her  mother  have  pardoned  her, 
and  she  shall  not  be  tortured  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments by  the  wretch  whose  treachery  led  her 
fnto  sin,  and  who  now  exults  in  her  agony  and 
remorse." 

"  Miss  Sackville !  Miss  Sackville  I"  remon- 
strated the  doctor. 

"It  is  true — it  is  true!  Judge  for  yourself! 
Who  but  a  fiend  would  stand  there  smiling, 
when  a  dying  penitent  implores  pardon  ?" 

At  these  words  Mr.  Stuart  turned,  and  ap- 
parently saw  enough  in  the  countenance  of  her 
ladyship  to  disgust  him;  for,  with  his  usual 
quick,  positive  manner,  he  said,  going  up  to 
her, 

"Allow  me  to  lead  your  ladyship  from  the 
room.  I  can  not  suffer  any  patient,  in  any  cir- 
oumstances,  who  is  under  my  care,  to  undergo 
the  torture.    Your  conduct,  madam,  is  cruel. 

"You  are  insolent,  sirT*  exclaimed  Lady 
Mowbray,  reddening  \vith  anger.  "I  do  not 
know  by  whom  you  were  summoned  here ;  but 
it  was  without  my  authority,  and  I  request  you 
will  now  leave  my  house  at  once.  I  will  not  be 
insulted,"  she  added,  passionately. 

"As  soon  as  the  duty  for  which  I  came  is 
done,  I  shall  retire  from  your  ladyship^s  house 
with  pleasure.  In  the  mean  time  I  must  insist 
upon  your  leaving  this  room." 

Scarcely  had  the  doctor^s  words  been  uttered 
a  moment,  when  his  attention  was  called  to 
Milly ;  who,  choking  WMth  the  hemorrhage,  was 
again  struggling  convulsively  for  breath. 

"Save  her — save  her  I  Oh,  Mr.  Stuart,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  save  her ;"  I  cried,  as  the 
poor  girPs  dying  eyes  looked  imploringly  into 
mine. 

"  Silence — silence !"  replied  he,  sternly ;  "you 
distract  us  all  by  such  exclamations.  I  am  do- 
ing all  I  can." 

A  sweet,  thankful  smile,  like  a  shadow  of  the 

East,  crossed  Milly^s  face,  as  she  turned  it  in 
er  agony  upon  the  surgeon.  Touched  by  its 
beauty,  as  every  one  within  its  influence  had 
ever  been,  he  leaned  over  to  me,  and  seizing  my 
hand,  pressed  it,  at  the  same  time  saying, 
gruffly, 

"  DonH  mind  my  being  cross.  You^re  a  good 
girl  after  all ;  but  don't  oe  so  vehement." 

At  last  but  only  for  a  few  seconds,  the  blood 
vas  stanched,  and  in  a  voice  so  low  that  we 
could  scarcely  hear  it,  Milly  murmured, 

"Pray  former* 

Releasing  her  from  our  arms,  Mr.  Stuart  and 
I  knelt  reverently  beside  her ;  and  he^  then,  in 
words  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of  whicil  I  have 


never  heard  surpassed,  solemnly  implored  GodV 
pardon  on  the  dying  girl. 

The  prayer  was  scarcely  concluded,  when  the 
hemorrha^  broke  forth  afresh:  and,  after  a 
few  torturmg  minutes  during  which,  with  strain* 
ed  and  staring  eyes,  she  struggled  painfully  for 
breath,  the  spirit  of  the  heart-broken  and  peni* 
tent  sufferer  passed  sorrowfully  away. 

Scarcely  more  alive  than  those  beloved  ones 
whom  I  left  to  the  last  care  of  the  nurse,  I  was 
led  by  Mr.  Stuart  from  the  chamber  of  death. 
The  next  day  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
coroner's  jury,  and  give  what  evidence  I  could 
respectinjpr  the  death  I  had  witnessed. 

very  lew  questions  were  asked,  and  thoSb 
were  as  briefly  answered ;  the  coroner  beini^  a 
very  oW  friend  of  the  Mowbrays  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan,  and  therefore  anxious  to  avoid  entering 
into  the  painful  details  more  fully  than  was2..i». 
solutely  essential. 

But  the  jury,  many  of  them  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  known  Milly  from  child- 
ho<Kl,  were  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and  by  them 
Mr.  Stuart  was  subjected  to  a  very  searching 
examination,  which  ended  in  their  attacJiing  to 
their  verdict  of  "  Died  from  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,"  a  few  words  of  indignant  reproof 
to  Lady  Mowbray  for  her  conduct  to  the  de- 
ceased during  the  last  bitter  moments  of  her  life. 

As  soon  as  this  distressing  business  was  over, 
I  left  Mowbray.  And  as  I  looked  up,  for  the 
last  time,  to  the  closed  windows  of  the  house  so 
lately  echoing  with  gayety  and  joy,  and  reflect- 
ed upon  the  death  and  desolation  wroutrht  by 
the  sin  of  its  owner,  the  first  real  sense  of  God's 
retributive  justice  entered  my  heart,  and  made 
it  tremble. 

When  I  returned  to  Ingerdyne,  I  found  my 
father  in  London,  and  was  surprised  to  learn 
that,  during  my  absence,  most  of  the  old  servants 
had  been  dismissed,  and  were  replaced  by  young 
inexperienced  ones,  fewer  in  number,  and  any 
thing  but  accustomed  to  such  work  as  now  fell 
to  their  lot. 

"What  has  been  the  matter?"  I  asked  of 
Helen;  for  my  mother  evidently  shunned  the 
question.  "  Why  are  Reynolds  and  Baker,  and 
Sally  and  old  George  gone  ?  and  who  chose 
these  awkward  creatures?" 

"  Papa.  He  sent  away  the  old  servants  be- 
cause he  said,  they  were  idle  and  extravagant ; 
but  I  believe  the  reason  was,  that  he  couldn't 
pay  them." 

"Nonsense,  Helen!  who  put  that  idea  into 
your  head?" 

"  Reynolds.  I  hear  her  say  to  Baker,  that  it 
was  well  poor  grandpapa  couldn't  see  how  things 
were  going  on,  for  he  would  break  his  heart. 
'  We  are  leaving  to^lay,'  she  said :  *  it  will  be  the 
family^s  turn  next,  for  the  captain  can't  pay 
half  his  debts.' " 

"Poor  mamma!" 

"  Why,  Flor.,  you  don't  believe  it's  as  bad  as 
that !  At  the  worst  it  yill  only  be  to  shut  up 
the  place  for  a  few  years,  and  go  abroad  like 
the  Combertons.  Papa's  not  poor,  only  a  little 
harassed,  I  dare  say.'* 

"  I'm  afraid  he  is,  Helen.  I  fear  and  believe 
that  matters  are  quite  as  bad  as  Reynolds  says, 
and  that  they  are  coming  to  a  crisis." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Florence  ?  You  fright- 
en me  1" 
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**  I  know  so  little  of  business,  that  I  scarcely 
know  myself  what  I  mean ;  bat  my  fear  is  that 
we  shall"  soon  leave  here  forever." 

*'  Forever !  Oh,  Florence !  how  can  you  be 
6o  cruel  ?  How  can  yon  say  such  (hreadful 
things  ?  I  shall  die  if  I  nave  to  go  away  forever, 
I  am  sure  I  shall.'' 

*'  I  hope  not  Helen ;  for,  indeed,  I  believe  that 
yoQ  will  be  tried  ere  lon?.''^- 

"  Why  ?  why  do  you  belwrve  so  ?" 

**Becaase  I  have  long  feared  that  the  ex- 
penses here  and  in  London,  were  far  more  than 
could  be  afforded;  and  I  know  that  tradesmen 
in  the  town,  have  applied  time  after  time  for 
their  bills,  without  receiving  them." 

''  So  they  do  every  where,  I  dare  say." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Bat  how  does  that  make  our 
case  better,  Helen?" 

*^  I  don't  know ;  but  I  never  will  believe  that 
we  shall  have  to  leave  here,  for  more  than  a 
year  or  two  at  the  most,  and  I  shouldn't  mind 
that.  I  should  like  to  go  to  Italy,  espeoiallv  if 
we  went  to  Rome,  and  lived  near  the  Comber- 
tMS.  I  think  I  should  enjoy  it  very  much, 
skoaldn't  you  ?" 

^Xo;  1  would  rather  stay  here  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  I  love  Ingerdyne 
vith  all  my  heart." 

^  So  do  I,  to  live  in  when  one's  old ;  but  now, 
when  we  are  girls,  I  should  delight  to  go  abroad. 
Yes ;  nothing  like  old  Ii^erdyne  when  we  are 
old  coo ;  except  a  visit  oithree  or  four  years  to 
Italy.  Do  you  know,  Florence,  that  now  I  think 
of  all  this,  I  am  rather  ghid  of  these  temporary 
difficulties." 

**  Are  you,  Helen  ?  You  do  not  know  what 
poverty  Is,  or  you  would  not  say  so." 

^*  Poverty  1  Going  to  Rome  for  a  few  years 
is  not  poverty,  surely.  If  it  is,  I  should  like  it 
very  much." 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  I  discovered 
that  the  carriage  and  horses,  which  had  been 
pTen  to  my  mother  by  her  father  after  his  wife's 
death,  were  absent;  and  upon  inquiring  abont 
them  from  a  groom,  was  told  that  they  had  been 
sent  to  London  by  his  master's  orders. 

There  was  something  very  strange,  not  only 
in  the  words  the  man  used  to  convey  this  inform, 
ation,  but  in  his  manner  too ;  for  it  seemed  to 
intimate  that  there  were  even  worse  purposes  to 
which  things  could  t)e  put,  than  their  sale.  I  was 
fngbtened  and  perplexed,  as  well  as  Indignant 
at  this  appropriation  of  my  mother's  especial 
property,  and  returned  to  the  house  in  a  very 
aa$rry  mood. 

When  I  reached  it,  I  was  met  by  a  servant 
with  a  message  from  my  mother,  requesting  me 
to  speak  to  a  person  who  had  called  upon  some 
bosioess,  for  which  he  required  to  see  one  of  the 
fiffltly.  I  went  into  the  library,  where  I  found 
a  perfect  stranger. 

Ue  seemed  sligbtly  embarrassed  upon  seeing 
me,  although  he  bowed  conrteonsly  as  he  rose 
from  the  chair  he  had  taken.    I  was  in  one  of  my 

Sroadest  and  most  disac^rceable  tempers,  caused 
y  9nger  at  what  I  had  just  heard,  so  I  bent  my 
head  carelessly,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak." 
*^  Miss  Sackville,  I  presume,"  he  said  at  last. 
I  bowed. 

"  My  business  is  with  your  father ;  but  as  it 
appears  that  he  is  absent,  I  should  wish  to  see 
Mrs.  Sackville.    May  I  have  that  honor  ?" 


"My  mother  is  particularly  engaged,  and, 
therefore,  has  desired  me  to  attend  you,  and  re- 
ceive any  message  you  may  wish  to  send." 

"  My  errand  is  business  of  a  most  urgent  na- 
ture, and  scarcely  admits  of  a  message." 

"  Can  /  not  do  then,  as  well  as  ray  mother  9 
1  am  not  more  unused  to  business  than  she  is." 

*^  I  think  not.  I  wanted  to  consult  her,  how  a 
most  painful  expoii  of  your  father's  affairs  could 
be  avoided,  and  I  imagine  that  you  could  scarce<* 
ly  answer  for  her  in  such  a  matter." 

**No.  If  it  is  that,  you  must  see  her;  but  I 
wish  you  wouki  tell  me  something  more,  that  I 
may  prepare  her." 

He  considered  a  moment,  then  said, 

*'  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Miss  Sackville.  I 
am  solicitor  for  a  very  heavy  judgment-creditor 
of  your  father's,  and  I  am  come  here  empowered 
by  my  client  to  put  an  execution  into  this  house,, 
unless  Mrs.  Sackville  can  give  him  security  for 
the  debt." 

"How  much  is  it?"  I  asked,  with  a  failing 
heart. 

"  Sixteen  hundred  pounds." 

**  Has  my  father  been  applied  to  ?  Yon  seem 
to  be  taking  a  very  extreme  course." 

*^  You  would  not  say  so,  if  you  knew  all  the 
circumstances.  I  have  seen  and  written  to  Cap- 
tain Sackville  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  my  cli- 
ent is  satisfied  that  the  only  way  left  of  getting 
his  money,  is  by  putting  in  an  execution." 

**  Then  what  is  it  you  wish  my  mother  to  do, 
supposing  that  she  has  the  inclination  and  the 
power  to  act  ?  I  had  better  go  to  her  with  some 
definite  proposal." 

*'  To  give  my  client  a  tangible  security  for  the 
payment  of  his  claim,  within  a  reasonable  time." 

I  went  to  my  mother.  She  was  reading  in  her 
dressing-room,  having  apparently  forgotten  the 
arrival  of  a  visitor.  At  first,  when  I  told  her  the 
stranger's  business,  she  seemed  paralyzed ;  and, 
say  what  I  would,  I  could  induce  her  to  propose 
nothing ;  but  at  last  she  said  : 

*^I  have  no  power,  Florence;  or,  at  least,  I 
can  do  nothing  without  seeing  your  father.  I 
have  signed  so  many  documents  at  difierent 
times,  that  I  do  not  Icnow  whether  I  have  any 
power  left." 

"But,  surely,  mother,  you  know  what  yoa, 
signed?  You  would  not  put  vour  name  to  any 
deed  you  did  not  understand  ?" 

"  I  did  what  I  thought  was  for  the  best,  Flor« 
ence ;  and  I  am  no  lawyer  to  study  technicali* 
ties.    This  man  had  better  see  your  father." 

"  But  he  will  not.  He  says  that  he  has  already 
seen  and  written  to  him  a  dozen  times." 

"  Then  I  can  do  nothing.  Your  father  is  not 
here ;  and  I  can  do  nothing  without  his  authority." 

*'Will  yon  not  see  this  person?  He  will  be 
better  satisfied  when  he  has  spoken  to  you."     .., 

"  No ;  I  could  not  bear  it." 

"  He  is  very  civil ;  and,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  ia 
some  way,  he  will  certainly  put  in  this  execu- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Florence  1  that  must  not  be ;  I 
could  not  live  to  see  it." 

^^  But  how  can  it  be  avoided,  mother  ?  If  yon 
have  no  power  to  give  him  the  necessary  seou« 
rity,  and  can  not  bring  yourself  to  endure  an  in- 
terview with  him,  I  do  not  see  what  can  be 
done." 

"  Yon  go  to  him,  Florence;  yon  are  so  oool; 
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go  awl  try  whet  can  be  arranged.  Tell  him  to 
see  your  father— Co  see  the  lawyer — any  thing, 
only  do  not  let  there  be  an  execution." 

And  80  I  went,  to  say  nothing,  offer  nothing, 
do  nothinc'.  But,  happily  for  me,  the  lawyer 
was  a  kind  man,  well  to  ao  in  the  world,  and  a 
gentleman ;  and,  havinff  a  daughter  of  my  own 
age,  he  pitied  my  perplexity  and  sorrow. 

I  ordered  luncheon,  and  while  he  took  refresh- 
ment, I  sat  and  thought.    Valuable  thought  that, 
which  leads  to  no  result  I    At  last,  I  said : 
"  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  do,  or  propose ; 
'  unless  you  will,  upon  your  return  to  town,  see 
my  father.'* 

"  That  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  out  of  my  power. 
My  positive  instructions  are,  either  to  obtain  se- 
curity from  Mrs.  Saokvillie,  or  to  take  the  other 
step  I  named  to  you.  I  have  come  here  unac- 
companied by  the  necessary  officers,  entirely 
upon  niy  own  responsibility;  and,  since  I  oan 
enect  no  satisfactory  arrangement,  I  grieve  to 
•ay  that  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  proceed." 
"  Not  immediately !  oh,  surely,  not  now?" 
•  **  At  once,  I  fear." 

*'  Oh,  no,  no  I  surely  somethinff  oan  be  done  to 
avert  such  a  disgrace.  It  will  Kill  my  mother. 
Oh,  if  my  father  were  but  herel" 

^*  I  do  not  think  he  could  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment of  matters,  since  he  has  known  of  the  prob- 
ability of  this  for  weeks ;  in  fact,  I  saw  him  a 
fortnight  since,  and  warned  him." 

*^  And  what  did  he  say  ?  Did  he  ofier  nothing 
—no  terms  by  which  this  might  be  averted?" 

"  None :  except  to  refer  me  to  Mrs.  Sack- 
ville." 

*'  But  he  must  have  means :  I  am  sure  he 
has." 

'^  I  doubt  it :  his  expenses  would  swallow  up 
▼ery  large  resources." 

^'  If  I  could  see  him  "  I  exclaimed,  as  a  thought 
•truck  me,  "  I  shoulu  know  at  once  what  could 
be  done.  How  lonff  will  you  give  me,  before 
you  put  in  this  terrible  execution?" 

"Forgive  me  for  seeming  hard-hearted;  but 
I  oan  not  leave  this  house,  tmtil  I  have  either 
•ecurity  for  my  client's  debt,  or  have  placed  the 
property  here  in  the  custody  of  others." 

"  I  felt  faint  and  cold :  a  shivering  came  all 
over  me ;  but  I  rallied  and  replied  : 

"  This  is  indeed  ouick  woric  (  Well,  sir,  how 
Ion?,  then,  will  you  be  my  mother's  guest  ?  Let 
me  Know,  that  I  may  go  to  London  imd  see  Cap- 
tain Sackville." 

The  man  was,  and  had  been  doing  me  a  kind- 
ness, and  I  knew  and  felt  it ;  but  for  my  life.  I 
could  not  then  have  spoken  more  civilly.  He 
looked  annoyed  at  my  tone,  but  answered  more 
courteously  than  I  deserved, 

*'  This  is  Wednesday ;  I  will  stay  until  Satur- 
day  evening.  If.  then,  I  do  not  hear  from  you 
•atisfactori^,  I  snail  be  compelled  to  follow  the 
instructions  I  have  received." 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  concession.  I  must  now 
see  my  mother,  and  learn  her  wishes ;  and  when 
I  have  sent  and  secured  a  place  in  the  mail, 
which  passes  through  Abberlv  at  four  o'clock,  I 
will  see  you  again.  It  woulu  be  a  mere  farce 
bidding  yon  welcome,  and  putting  every  thing  at 
vour  disposal — ^for.  alas !  that  they  are  alresSy : 
but  I  really  trust  that  you  may  be  comforti^le.'^ 
*'  Thank  you :  that  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can 
eaqpect.    I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  hard- 


hearted and  nnoourteous ;  but  if  ever  yon  should 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  know  more  of  the  dark 
side  of  things  than  you  have  hitherto  seen,  yoa 
will  find  that  I  have  done  both  more  and  less,  than 
many  others  would  under  similar  circumstances.'* 
"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  I  replied,  impatiently ;  for 
I  was  irritated  beyond  measure  at  his  civility. 
He  seemed  so  cool,  while  I  was  so  excited.  Had 
I  been  older  or  wianit^  I  should  have  been  grafea- 
ful  for  his  forbearance ;  but  pride,  anger,  and  ap> 
prehension,  were  all  struggling  together  in  my 
mind,  and  united  to  make  me  rude  and  wayward 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

I  FoimD  my  mother  in  a  most  painful  state* 
By  turns  she  was  passionately  indignant  against 
her  husband)  and  scomfullv  indiflerent ;  one  nio- 
ment  predicting  our  deaths  in  the  workhodsei^ 
the  next  defying  law  and  its  power.  At  fint, 
she  positively  refused  to  allow  me  to  ^o  to  Loiw 
don,  and  chid  me  severely  for  proposing  such  a 
thing ;  then,  in  a  minute  after,  she  spoke  of  it  aa 
being  the  only  chance  left,  of  wardmg  off  pos^ 
tive  starvation. 

It  was  not  until  very  late  that  she  made  up  hor 
mind  what  I  should  do ;  and  then  I  had  barely 
time  to  receive  some  particulars  from  Mr.  Co* 
myn,  have  a  wmUdng-oress  packed  up,  and  ride 
Sancho  to  Abberly,  before  the  mail  passed 
through.  I  reached  the  town  only  ten  minutes 
in  advance  of  the  coach ;  but  that  allowed  me 
time  to  change  my  riding-habit,  and  put  on  a 
more  simple  traveling  costume. 

I  had  never  before  journeyed  alone  to  London, 
and  when  the  bustle  was  over,  I  was  at  first  very 
nervous;  but,  happily,  the  anxiety  inseparable 
from  my  errand,  soon  overpowerea  every  minoar 
annoyance,  and  I  ceased  to  fidget  about  any 
thing. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  reached  the 
metropolis;  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  every 
thing  looked  so  glanng  and  unlike  home,  that, 
when  the  coach  stoppea  at  last,  I  was  thorouglw 
ly  bewildered. 

My  father's  hotel  was  in  Grosvenor-street ;  but 
how  far  that  was  from  mv  present  locality,  I 
knew  no  more  than  if  I  had  just  landed  from  the 
moon.  Fortunately,  the  coachman  had  recog- 
nised me.  and  (wondering,  I  dare  say,  to  see 
Mr.  Vere's  grand-daughter  in  such  a  forlorn  sii. 
nation),  came  up  and  offered  his  services.  It 
was  a  relief,  and  I  felt  grateful.  It  needs  to  feel 
oneself  utterly  desolate,  before  one  fully  appr^ 
ciates  the  worth  of  kindness. 

**  Is  any  body  coming  to  meet  you.  Miss  ?" 
asked  the  man ;  "or  do  you  stop  here?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  I  answered,  quickly ;  "  I  am  eoioff 
to  my  lather  in  Lower  Grosvenor-etreet ;  out  I 
don't  very  well  know  how  to  set  about  it." 

**  You  had  better  have  a  coach,  Miss.  Shall 
I  call  one  for  you?  Does  the  captain  know  as 
you're  coming  by  me  ?" 

"  No,  he  does  not  expect  me ;  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  order 
some  conveyance  for  me,  and  tell  the  man  where 
to  go." 

"Any  luggage,  Miss?" 

"  Only  the  little  bag  the  groom  gave  yoa  al 
Abberly.'* 
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*<  AU  right,  then.  Heroes  a  wehiole  I  Mind 
the  step-~tfa&t's  right:  now,  then,  here's  the 
bag : — ^never  seed  a  lady  with  so  little  loggage 
afore.— Can  I  do  any  thing  else  ?  You'll  &  all 
safe.     Good-night,  Miss/" 

After  a  long,  slow,  Jolting  ride,  I  got  to  Groa- 
reaor-street  at  last.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry 
for  my  father,  I  was  told  that  he  was  not  at  honie, 
nor  expected  until  Teiylate,  as  ha  was  gone  with 
a  party  to  Biohraond. 

*'  Tnen  I  will  oome  in  and  wait,"  I  said.  **  Be 
ao  ffood  33  to  inform  me  as  soon  as  he  arrrives ; 
axK^  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  write  a  letter  in  his 
room." 

The  man  l^sitated;  but  at  that  moment  my 
traveling  bag  with  a  brass  plate  upon  it,  bearing 
the  address^  ''Miss  SaokviUe,  Ingerdyne,"  was 
brought  in  from  the  hackney-coadli^and  as  soon 
as  it  caaght  his  eye  he  said  oivillr, 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am ;  out  am  I  to  tell 
Captain  Sackvule,  when  he  retarns,  that  any 
member  of  his  family  is  here  ?" 
"  Certainly.  I  am  his  daughter." 
The  man  bowed,  as  if  whatever  soraples  he 
bad  entertained  were  satisfied  by  this  explana- 
tion, and  led  me  into  a  larffe  drawing-room. 

After  I  had  written  my  letters^-^whioh  were, 
of  coarse,  some  hours  too  late  for  the  post — I 
threw  myself  upon  the  sofa,  and,  overcome  with 
&tigne  and  anxiety,  fell  asleep.  A  dook  struck 
just  as  I  awoke,  and  X  was  startled  to  find  by  its 
single  sharp  note,  that  it  was  so  late.  I  got  up 
and  rang  the  bell,  hoping  to  hear  that  my  father 
WB9  returned;  but  was  told,  in  answer  to  my 
ioqniry,  that  tnere  was  very  little  probability  <^ 
his  coming  home  for  some  time  yet. 

For  two  hoars  longer  I  paced  about  that  dreary 
London  room ;  when,  just  as  I  bad  decided  upon 
^ing  to  bed,  I  heard  a  carriage  stop,  and  look- 
ing fiom  the  window  saw  my  lather  alight.  In 
another  minute  he  was  in  the  room;  me  man 
who  had  received  me  having  retired  for  the  night, 
no  one  had  told  my  father  of  my  arriv^  so  that 
when  he  entered  the  apartment,  and  I  advanced 
to  meet  him,  he  started  violently,  and  turned 
deathly  pale. 

^* Florence  1"  he  ezolaimad.  "What  brings 
you  here  ?" 

As  briefly  as  I  could,  I  told  him  what  had 
occurred,  and  then  gave  him  my  mother's  letter. 
When  he  had  read  it,  he  threw  it  carelessly  upon 
the  table,  and  said, 

''  Just  what  I  expected]  And  was  it  to  tell 
me  this,  and  bring  that  letter,  that  yen  have 
taken  this  ridieolous  journey,  whisn  writing  would 
have  answered  every  purpose  ?  Women  are  all 
Iwls!" 

And  he  rose  and  walked  about  the  room  an- 
grily.   I  remained  silent.    He  continued, 

"  What  the  devil  will  the  people  here  think 
of  your  freak,  do  you  suppose?  What  must 
they  ima^ne  can  possibly  have  happened,  to 
bring  a  girl  like  you  up  to  London  in  tne  middle 
of  the  night,  without  a  servant,  and  in  a  public 
conveyance  ?" 

"  I  came  to  relieve  my  mother's  anxiety ;  and 
is  comparison  with  that,  I  should  think,  it  matters 
rtrj  little  what  any  body  thinks,"  I  answered, 
indignantly. 

'*  Believe  her  anxiety  1  What  on  earth  do  you 
nppose  this  journey  will  do  toward  it  ?  Bather 
increase  it  a  hnndredfold,  I  should  think." 
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"I  hope  not;  for  I  do  not  intend  that  my 
absence  shall  be  prolonged  one  unnecessary 
hour.  I  feel  my  position  here,  father,  quite  as 
painfolly  as  you  can  do:  and  I  hope  you  will 
tell  ma  at  once  what  you  can  do  toward  reliey- 
inff  my  mother  from  the  distressing  situation  in 
which  she  is  now  placed,  and  so  enable  me  to 
return  to  Ingerdyne  to-morrow  morning." 

" Impossible  1  Quite  impossible!  I  can  do 
nothing :  and  your  mother  knows  that  perfectly 
weU  .'^ 

'*  Nothing !  what,  then,  is  to  be  the  result  of 
Mr.  Comvn^s  visit?" 

**  I  don't  know;  miless  you  can  persuade  him 
to  take  my  bill  at  an  indefinite  penod— say,  tea 
years.    I  see  no  other  means  of  payment." 

"  There  are  the  horses :  sorely  some  of  them 
might  be  sold.  I  beard  Sir  Wallace  Mowbray 
say  that  Lancelot  was  well  worth  four  hundred 
pounds;  and  you  told  me  that  you  had  refused 
three  hundred  for  Skyrocket.  If  they  were 
sold^" 

"  Spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  imagining  whatf 
might  be  the  restedt  of  such  a  proceeding,  since 
it  is  impossible.  The  horses  yoa  name  were  sold 
yesteroav." 

And  tne  monmr— surely,  father,  you  can  ap- 
propriate some  of  it  to  this  debt  ?" 

**  Not  a  soM.  Andforthebestof  allreasons-*- 
it  is  already  appropriated." 

"  Impossible  1  when  you  knew  what  was  hang- 
ing over  my  mother  at  Ingerdyne?  Yon  can 
not  be  in  earnest." 

"  I  have  an  idea  that  yon  will  find  me  ao." 

"  Then  what  ia  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  as  I  told  you  at  first  I  have  no 
more  power  to  pay  that  meddling  fellow  than  I 
have  to  fly ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  useless  worrying 
me  about  it.  Your  mother  has  brought  it  on 
herself^  by  persisting  in  keeping  a  set  of  idle, 
extravagant  harpies  in  the  shape  of  servants. 
The  establishment  she  maintains  at  Ingerdyne 
is  large  enough  for  a  nobleman.  Such  miernal 
extravagance  must  oome  to  an  end  some  day  I" 

My  blood,  which  had  been  gradually  rising  to 
boiling  heat  for  the  last  five  minutes,  now  bum* 
ed  fiercely  at  this  onjust  eharge,  and  I  said,  pas- 
sionately, 

"  The  establishmeat  my  mother  has  kept  np 
in  her  father's  house,  was  bequeathed  to  her  by 
hinif  with  ample  means  for  its  support.  If  tfaoso 
have  failed,  it  is  not  from  lur  reoklessness.'^ 

"  From  whose  then,  young  lady  ?"  retorted  my 
father,  his  eyes  glittering  wiUi  rage ;  "  from  whose 
then?" 

"  It  does  not  beoome  me  to  make  aocnaaiiona, 
although  it  does  to  refute  them.  Upon  whose 
conscience  soever  oar  min  lies,  my  mother  is 
innocent." 

"Indeed  I  you  have  been  well  taught.  Is 
this  duUfulaess  to  me  a  part  of  your  mother's 
lessons?" 

**For  shame,  father  1  for  shame!  Yon  Aneie 
that  that  insinoation  is  felse  and  groundless. 
Yoa  know  that  never  in  her  whole  life  did  my 
mother  speak  slightly  of  yoa  to  her  children  ^ 
and  that  yoit  ahomd  aay  no,  is  worae  than  all  the 
rest." 

"How  dare,  you  speak  in  this  way  to  me? 
Are  yoa  not  afraid  ?" 

"  No.    I  speak  the  troth  and  I  have  no  fear.'* 

"  Yery  brave,  very  dotifol,  and  very  becomiog  t 
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I  am  sorry  it  is  so  late;  bad  it  been  earlier,  If 
sbould  have  been  much  amased,  I  dare  say,  in 
listening  to  you  for  another  half  hour :  but  1  am 
very  tired,  and  therefore  must  close  the  farce  by 
'Wishing  you  good-night;"  and,  with  a  contempt- 
uous bow,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  conversation  by  throwing  up  the  window  and 
leaning  out,  until  the  waiter  entered. 

"  Order  a  room  to  be  prepared  for  Miss  Sack- 
ville,  and  when  it  is  ready  send  the  cbambermud 
to  her.  Oood-night,  Florence  1"  and  with  these 
vrords  he  left  the  room. 

For  some  time  after,  I  sat  perfectly  still :  not 
thinking — for  that  implies  calmness  and  self- 
possession,  neither  of  which  good  things  were 
mine — but  drearily,  stupidly  still .  At  last  the 
woman  came  to  usher  me  to  my  chamber,  and 
I  followed  her  mechanically. 

I  believe  I  should  that  night  have  walked  de- 
liberately through  an  open  window,  after  any 
shadow  I  had  fancied  beckoned  me.  I  have 
once  or  twice  experienced  something  of  the 
same  sort  since ;  but  only  in  degree :  never  to 
the  same  extent  as  I  did  then.  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  excess  of  my  mental  prostration 
that  night,  by  the  fact  of  my  being  so  young,  so 
tired,  and  so  overpowered  with  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility.  For  this  reason  my  proceedings 
vere  very  unlike  the  usual  doings  of  heroines : 
for,  thoroughly  exhausted  and  bewildered,  I  went 
to  oed  and  slept  soundly. 

It  was,  however,  scarcely  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning  when  I  awoke.  The  night's  rest 
had  dissipated  all  my  apathy,  and  daylight  had 
restored  all  my  fears  and  doubts  and  energies. 
I  sprang  instantly  from  bed,  and,  while  I  dressed 
tried  to  think. 

What  was  to  be  done?  That  was  the  sole 
question  which  presented  itself  to  be  answered. 
Turn  my  thoughts  which  way  I  would,  back,  like 
the  needle  to  the  north,  they  reverted  to  the  one 
cdl-powerful  attraction. 

'*  What  is  to  be  done  ?— «wbat  is  to  be  done  ?" 
appeared  written  upon  every  thing  and  place : 
wherever  I  looked,  t  seemed  to  see  it.  But  the 
answer  was  nowhere. 

That  there  was  no  help  to  be  looked  for  from 
my  father,  was  very  evident ;  and  both  he  and 
my  mother  had  said  that  she  haid  no  power.  Who 
then  had  ?  Who  was  the  proper  person  to  borrow 
money  upon  Ingerdyne  itself?  It  was  horrible 
to  think  of  mortgaging  the  dear  old  place ;  but 
any  thing  was  letter  than  what  Mr.  Gomyn  had 
threatened.  An  execution!  It  seemed  as  if  it 
would  rouse  my  grandfather  from  his  grave.  He, 
who  had  been  so  scrupulous  and  exact,  who  paid 
rather  before  than  after,  and  would  have  thought 
it  a  crime  to  ineur  reokleesly  a  debt  he  might 
have  difficulty  in  meeting.  How  would  the 
bare  idea  of  an  execution  have  wounded  and  in- 
sulted him.  Better  sell  even  a  portion  of  the 
land  than  let  the  old  bouse  he  had  loved  and 
dwelt  in,  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  died, 
be  desecrated  by  the  feet  of  bailiffs. 

Thinkiuff  thus,  I  went  down  to  the  room  I  had 
left  the  ni^t  before;  hoping,  early  as  it  was,  to 
see  my  fauer,  and  ni^ge  him  to  release  Ingenlyne 
from  the  presence  of  Mr.  Comjm,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  some  portion  of  the  estate.  When  I  entered, 
I  found  the  breakfast-table  laid,  and  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  my  father's  hand,  lying  upon  it. 
I  tore  it  open  and  reait— 


"DsAE  Flokskck — ^I  am  obliged  to  leave 
town  without  seeing  you  again,  in  order  to  keep 
an  engagement,  made  some  months  since,  for 
the  shooting  in  Scotland.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can 
not  relieve  your  anxiety  respecting  your  visitor 
at  Ingerdyne,  nor  give  you  any  directions  how  to 
proceed.  As  I  told  you  last  night,  both  are  out 
of  my  power.  You  can,  if  yon  like,  see  my 
attorney ;  though  I  really  do  not  know  how  be 
can  help  you.  I  inclose  his  address.  Ton  had 
better  return  at  once  to  Ingerdyne.  I  have  left 
James  in  town,  with  orders  to  see  you  to  the 
mail,  and  then  follow  me. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"G.  Sackvillk." 

As  I  finished  reading  this  astounding  letter,  the 
waiter  entered  with  breakfast.  I  asked  eager* 
ly-  ^ 

"  Is  my  father  cone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  he  started  at  five  o'clock.  It 
was  quite  a  sudden  thing,  I  fancy;  for  he  was 
to  have  had  a  dinner  party  to-day." 

*^  Indeed  I"  said  I,  almost  unconsciously. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  he's  left  notes  of  excuee 
to  be  sent  to  the  gentlemen.  Hope  there's  no- 
thing the  matter :  none  of  the  family  ill,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort?" 

*Ms  there  not  a  servant  waiting^  here  to  see 
me?"  I  asked,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  man's 
talkativeness. 

**  No,  ma'am ;  the  captain  ordered  him  to  oome 
down  after  you  had  breakfasted." 

"  Then,  when  he  does  dome,  let  me  see  him 
directly." 

Left  alone  at  last,  I  was  indeed  alarmed  and 
perplexed.  That  my  father  should  have  left 
London  in  this  extraordinary  manner  without 
seeing  me  again,  was  both  ominous  and  distress- 
ing :  he  evidently  feared  a  second  interview,  and 
to  avoid  it  had  had  recourse  to  this  unworthy 
stratagem. 

Besides  the  increased  difficulties  of  my  posi- 
tion,  I  was  mortified  and  hurt  beyond  expression. 
I  was  less  indignant  at  being  thus  trifled  with, 
than  pained  that  my  father  should  have  sroopea 
so  low  as  to  plan  and  act  a  deception.  What 
would  my  mother— what  would  that  prying  law- 
yer say  and  think,  wiien  they  heard  it  ? 

A  terrible  fear  came  over  me  as  I  dwelt  upon 
all  this.  Was  some  horrible  crisis  coming,  and 
had  he  fled  to  avoid  it  ?  Was  Ingerdyne  already 
charged  with  borrowed  money,  and  was  the  ruin 
I  had  long  feared,  come  in  this  worst  shape? 
True,  I  had  dreaded  for  months  that,  ultimate- 
ly, the  dear  old  place  would  pass  from  us  ]  but 
only  in  the  way  of  honorable  sale,  to  pay  the 
heavy  debts  of  reckless  extravagance :  not  as 
payment  to  one,  leaving  many  losers,  and  oar- 
selves  characterless.  No,  I  had  never  thought 
of  this. 

Ruin !  ah,  this  was  ruin  indeed ;  most  utter 
ruin :  hopeless,  irredeemable.  Ruin  which  no- 
thing could  soothe  or  soften ;  for  it  was  the  wreck 
both  of  integrity  and  reputation.  The  honor  of 
my  grandfather's  bright  old  name  was  gone  for- 
ever, now  that  it  was  to  be  written  bankrupt ; 
and  that  which  he  had  left  stainless  and  beloved, 
was  now,  in  the  very  birthplace  of  his  race,  to 
become  a  soorn  and  a  byword — a  synonym  for 
heartless  extravagance,  and  reckless  selfishness. 

I  was  very,  very  miserable.    I  felt  as  if  the 
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bflttntifal  world  had  anddenly  become  a  desert, 
and  that  life  was  a  weary  thing  to  bear.  I  knew 
nothing  of  pnyer  and  ita  holy  balm ;  so  that  now, 
in  my  day  of  affliction,  I  was  like  a  rudderless 
ship,  tempeat-toseed  and  helpless. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Aptbr  a  while,  James  made  his  appearance ; 
and,  remembering  that  my  mother's  carriage 
was  in  London,  I  desired  him  to  bring  it,  and 
driye  me  a  few  miles  on  the  road,  that  I  might  es- 
cape all  unnecessary  imprisonment  in  the  coach. 

*'  'Tain't  in  town,  miss,"  said  the  man,  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  tinge  of  displeasure  in 
his  voice.  ^*  The  captain  drove  it  down  to  Rich- 
mond again  this  morning;  for  all  I  told  him 
Mrs.  Sackyille  wouldn't  like  her  pets  knocked 
about  so.  Them  bosses  works  like  jobbers  j 
baok'ards  and  forwards  to  Richmond  most  every 
day,  and  round  the  park,  and  a-shoppiae  besides. 
It's  too  much  for  'em  by  more  than  hair." 

** Shopping!  my  father's  shopping  can't  tire 
them  much,  James,  I  should  think." 

^'T  aint  the  captain,  miss,  but  them  ae  he 
lets  have  'em." 

There  was  a  strange  look  in  the  man's  face  as 
he  said  this,  which  assured  me  that  there  was 
some  mystery  in  the  background.  But  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  question  my  father's. serv- 
ant upon  his  master's  secrets;  and  therefore, 
to  his  evident  mortification,  I  dismissed  him,  with 
directions  to  find  out  the  earliest  cOaoh  to  Ab- 
berly,  and  then  to  return  to  me. 
While  he  was  present,  and  my  discretion  in  dan- 

fer,  I  repressed  my  curiosity  easily ;  but  when 
was  alone,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  think, 
my  suspicions  became  both  urgent  and  painful. 

An  angry  expression  once  used  by  a  passion- 
ate and  favorite  servant  of  my  father*8,  after  re- 
ceiving a  severe  reprimand  from  his  master,  and 
which  had  been  unheeded  at  the  time,  now  re- 
curred to  my  mind,  suggesting  a  terrible  reason 
for  bis  constant  absence  and  enormous  expenses. 
The  suspicion  was  maddening,  but  was  no  sooner 
aroused,  than  a  thousand  circumstances,  hitherto 
forgotten  or  unnoticed,  rose  before  my  memory 
to  confirm  it.  For  a  few  minutes  I  thought  de- 
liberately, gathering  and  combining  facts,  inu- 
endoes,  and  careless  words ;  which  now,  in  this 
fresh  light,  looked  almost  like  admissions.  Alto- 
gether, they  made  a  hideous  whole ;  and,  almost 
appalled  by  it,  I  sprang  from  mj  seat  and  paced 
the  room  hurriedly,  as  if  in  action  I  should  lose 
the  sense  of  suffering. 

For  a  very  long  time  I  walked  thus  restlessly 
about,  thinking  of  a  thousand  unconnected  things ; 
scarcely  one  oT  which  remained  an  instant  in  my 
mind,  although  each  one  brought  in  its  train  a 
host  of  others. 

My  heart  vras  heavy  with  a  sense  of  our  diffi- 
culties at  Ingerdyne,  their  apparent  hopeless- 
ness, and  my  father's  too  evident  faithlessness ; 
and  yet  with  these  pressing  subjects,  each  ha- 
rassing and  painful  enou|^h  of  itself  to  have  en- 
grossed the  entire  faculties  of  my  mind,  I  was 
wandering  in  fancy  over  the  most  absurd  and 
irrelevant  matters. 

At  last,  thoroughly  tired  of  walking  and 
dreuaing,  I  resumed  my  seat,  and  was  speedily 


recalled  to  reason  by  the  sight  of  my  father's 
open  letter,  which  lay  beside  me.  I  took  it  up 
and  read  it  again  and  again.  Indififerent  as  its 
strain  had  seemed  to  me  before,  yet  now,  seen 
through  the  new  light  of  the  writer's  perfidy,  it 
appeared  heartless  and  cruel.  He  was  evidently 
abandoning  us  to  our  fate :  |he  fate  that  his  own 
heartless  selfishness  had  prepared.  No  help,  no 
support,  no  sympathy,  was  to  be  expected  from 
him.  The  question,  What  was  to  be  done  ?  now 
pressed  for  instant  consideration.  I  rested  my 
elbows  upon  a  little  table  before  me,  and  buried 
my  head  in  my  hands,  to  shut  out  sight  and 
sound ;  and  tried  to  think  practically. 

Upon  one  thing  I  soon  decided,  and  that  was, 
to  keep  my  mother,  if  possible,  ignorant  of  the 
discovery  I  had  made ;  and  at  all  hazards,  short 
of  a  positive  falsehood,  to  preserve  Helen  from 
the  knowledge  too. 

This  point  settled,  the  next  difficulty  was,  how 
to  release  Ingerdyne  from  the  custody  into  which 
it  had  fallen.  There  was  no  hope  from  my  fa^ 
ther;  no  concession  to  be  expected  from  Mr. 
Comyn ;  my  mother  had  no  power ;  and,  as  far 
as  money  went,  I  was  helpless.  Yet  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  quickly ;  or  credit,  honor, 
and  reputation  would  be  gone  forever.  But  what 
was  it  to  be  ?  Wfaich  way  was  I  to  turn  for  * 
counsel  and  aid  ? 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  the  idea  of  con- 
sulting with  my  mother  never  occurred  to  me. 
I  knew  and  felt,  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  told, 
that  my  time  for  action  had  come,  and  that  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  must  be  done  by  me.  I  was 
ignorant  as  an  infant  of  all  forms  and  ways  of 
business ;  but  common  sense  soon  convinced  me,  J 
that,  so  long  as  I  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Comyn's 
powers,  I  should  be  working  in  the  dark,  and 
providing  against  things  which  might  never  have 
the  right  to  happen.  But  whom  to  ask?  in 
whom  could  I  confide  ?  There  were  plenty  of 
whom  I  could  inquire,  but  who  was  there  that  I 
could  rely  upon  in  such  an  emergency. 

If  a  person  wants  to  assure  himself  of  the 
number  and  value  of  his  friends,  only  let  him  ask 
himself  this  question  at  his  need,  and  he  will 
learn  a  useful  lesson.  As  /  sat  pulling  over  it, 
I  leaned  forward  heavily  upon  the  table,  and  the 
pressure  made  my  repeater  strike.  Oh,  my  fairy 
godmother  I  did  your  hand  touch  it  ?  It  was  a 
welcome  sound  to  me,  for  it  brought  to  my  mem- 
ory the  image  of  the  giver — ^Mr.  Lyle. 

**I  will  go  to  Mm,'"  I  said,  confidently;  '*  he 
will  help  me.    I  can  rely  upon  him." 

In  five  minutes  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  had 
written  a  letter  to  my  mother,  telling  her  that 
unforeseen  circumstances  had  arisen  which  ren^ 
dered  a  visit  to  Forest  Home  essential:  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  safely  escorted  by 
James  to  the  Birmingham  Railway  station. 

This  was  my  first  expedition  upon  a  railway, 
and  the  nervous  alarm  which  I  then  felt  may  now 
appear  absurd  and  irrational ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  tremendous  impetus,  the  resistless 
and  blind  force  of  powerful  machinery,  that,  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  really  awful :  itr 
mechanical  energy  and  activity,  devoid  alike  of 
independent  volition  and  sentient  qualities,  while 
rendering  it  controllable,  make  its  power  ^pear 
terrible  to  the  timid. 

This  impressed  me  when  I  first  beheld  the 
huge  engine  approeohiag,  hissing,  throbbing,  and 
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sending  forth  Toltimes  of  smoke  nod  steam.  And 
when  the  shriek  was  heard,  faoetioosljr  oalled  a 
whistle,  bat  like  no  sound  on  this  side  Styx,  and 
the  mnltitadinons  wheels  of  the  oumbroas  centi- 
pede  rattled  on  the  iron  road,  «s  we  were  whirled 
along  at  what  seemed  reckless  speed — ^plunging 
into  dark  tannels,  which  were  fiUed  with  a  roar 
of  noise  and  vapor,  the  oaniages  oscillating  to 
and  fro,  and  spectral  signal  posts  seeming  to 
start  up  here  and  there  (whether  warning  of 
danger  or  pointing  in  safety,  one  can  not  teU),  I 
confess  it  did  not  need  the  odor  of  bomt  oil  or 
steam  to  add  to  my  discomfort  and  alarm. 

I  remember,  many  years  after  this  first  exeur- 
•ion,  being  obliged  to  sleep  at  a  railway  hotel,  in 
a  room  immediately  over  the  station-yard.  Those 
who  have  no  fear  or  dislike  of  railway  sights  and 
sounds,  can  never  ooaceive  the  horror  of  that 
night  to  me.  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  noise  and 
disquiet,  and  that  unearthly,  wailing  shriek, 
which  seems  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  cry  of 
a  tortured  fiend;  but  sat  watching  the  mon- 
strous engines  come  and  go,  panting,  shrieking, 
and  rushing  in  and  out— their  blazing  eyes  glar- 
ing through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
furnaces  glowing  like  the  fiery  maw  of  some  de- 
mon of  the  infernal  regions. 

By  ttmost  happy  chance,  the  first  penon  I 
met  upon  the  platform  at  Birmingham,  was  Mr. 
Lyle.  He  was  returning  from  Liverpool  to  For- 
est House,  and  was  only  waiting  to  see  his  car- 
riage unstrapped  from  the  truck,  that  he  might 
go  on  at  once.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  came 
forward  with  outstretched  hands,  and  grasping 
mine,  exclaimed, 

*^  This  is  channing  I  I've  been  wishing  for 
you  and  your  mother  all  day.  and  here  you  are. 
What  good  fairy  has  befrienued  me  by  spiriting 
yon  into  these  parts  ?" 

"  The  same  I  suppose  who  sent  you  here  to 
meet  me,  for  I  was  on  my  way  to  Forest  Home. 
Bold  girl,  am  I  not,  to  eome  without  an  invita* 
tion  ?'^ 

*' Very;  and  Fll  punish  yon  by  shutting  you 
up  there.  But  who  is  with  you?  Where  are 
Helen  and  your  mother?" 

*'  At  Ingerdyne.  I  am  akiie,  and  have  just 
oome  from  London." 

"  From  London  1  and  going  down  to  Forest 
Home  alone!"  repeated  the  old  gentleman, 
thon^htfuUy ;  losing  at  once  all  his  gayety,  and 
scrutinizing  my  looks.  ^^  My  dear  child,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  You  look  pale  and  tired.  Come 
with  me  into  the  hotel  here,  and  tell  me  what 
bas  happened.  John,  look  after  the  carriage,  and 
"When  It  is  ofij  have  horses  ready  to  put  to,  the 
moment  I  want  them.    Come,  Flory.^' 

And  drawing  my  arm  through  his,  he  led  me 
into  the  hotel,  ordered  refreshment,  which  he  in- 
sisted upon  my  taking  before  I  telked,  and  then 
dismissing  the  waiter,  drew  a  chair  opposite  to 
me,  and  prepared  to  listen. 

Without  interrupting  me  with  more  than  a 
tingle  question,  he  heard  all  I  had  to  say ;  and 
at  ue  end  sighed  heavily.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  said, 

"  To  ^y  out  this  man  who  is  in  possession, 
with  a  view  of  releasing  Ingerdyne,  appears  to 
me  very  much  like  attempting  to  stem  a  torrent 
by  raising  an  embankment  in  one  plaee,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  beach  right  and  left  without  pro- 
laotim.   Foi  if  yoatuooeedad  in  getting  ria  of 


this  claimant,  what  assurance  bave  you  that  half 
a  dozen  more  OEiay  not  take  his  place  to-morrow  ?" 

"None." 

"Then  is  it  wise — supposing  you  had  the 
means — ^to  pay  him  all  the  nu>ney  you  can  raise, 


irtheles8| 

I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  the  powerj  I  should  do  it 
at  once." 

"  Wottid  yon  ?  What  I  if  the  money  was  year 
own,  indepeiadently  of  your  parents  ?" 
z  es. 

"  Then  you  are  more  generous  than  prudent, 
Flory :  at  least  I  think  so  at  this  moment.  Per. 
haps  I  shall  alter  my  opinion  when  I  see  Inger- 
dyne again,  and  be  as  foolish  as  you  are.  How. 
ever,  that  will  soon  be  decided,  for  I  will  go 
back  with  you  and  see  this' Mr.  Comyn  myself: 
eh,  Flory,  shall  I  ?" 

"  Oh,  yea,  yes  I  Pray,  do  I  I  am  so  thankful, 
and  so  will  poor  mamma  be.  You  dear,  good, 
land  Mr.  Lyle,  I  am  <o  much  obliged  to  you.'' 

*|  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Vm  quite  willing  to 
believe  you;  on  condition  that  yoa  prove  what 
you  say,  Miss  Flory,  by  returning  to  London 
with  me  to-night  in  the  mail-train.  I  have  an 
idea  that  it  will  be  best  to  reach  Ingerdyne  to- 
morrow as  early  as  we  can ;  which  we  can  do  by 
going  to  town  to-night,  and  posting  to  Ingerdyne 
m  the  morning." 

"  Vm  ready  now." 

"No,  no.  You  must  have  your  dinner  first, 
and  two  or  three  hours  sleep  auerward.  Thero 
is  plenty  of  time,  for  the  train  does  not  leave  till 
nudnight ;  and  heroines  are  good  for  nothing  if 
they  don't  eat  to  keep  themselves  aUve.  Ladies 
who  live  on  air  and  moonshine,  are  always  in  the 
way,  Flory." 

The  next  day  we  reached  Ingerdyne  bv  twelve 
o'clock,  and  found  Mr.  Comyn  writing  fetters  ia 
the  library,  with  Helen  sitting  beside  him,  amus- 
ing herself  partly  by  teasing  imd  bewildering  him, 
and  partly  m  knitting  a  cat's  bed.  They  told  us 
that  my  mother  was  sketching,  in  the  park  under 
the  great  hawthorn ;  and  thitherward  of  course 
we  went.  As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  tree,  Mr. 
Lyle  said, 

"  Your  mother  is  not  yery  much  given  to 
asking  questions,  Flory ;  therefore,  if  you  are 
careful  to  volunteer  nothing,  you  may  easily- 
escape  telling  her  any  thing  that  you  discovered 
in  London,  which  will  distress  her." 

"  I  hope  so.  I  would  not  be  the  means  of  anj 
greater  estrangement  than  exists  already." 

"  No ;  and  depend  upon  it,  Flory,  that  in  this 
and  every  similar  case,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the 
kindest  thinsr  other  people  cao^o,  is  to  h^d  their 
tongues.  Telling  jprievances  never  does  any 
go(xl,  but  almost  always  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
If  you  know  any  thing  ill  ofa  man  or  his  wife, 
keep  it  to  yourself.  Or  if  yon  think  you  muMt  tell 
it,  bite  your  tongue  hard  for  half  an  hour  before 
yon  indulge  your  talkiag  propensities.  And  now, 
as  soon  as  you  have  sud  the  little  yon  bave  to 
say,  leave  your  mother  and  me  together,  and  go 
and  talk  to  Mr.  Comyn ;  or  order  luncheon ;  or 
do  any  thing  else  except  breathe  a  syllable  of 
business." 

And  so  admonished,  I  gaye  my  mother  a  yeij 
fittthful  aoeoant  of  all  the  nothings  of  my  journey ; 
of  ay  fitither'a  inability  to  assist  us  ia  disnuM* 
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ing  our  visitor,  and  my  progress  toward  Forest 
Home. 

When  tbia  was  done,  and  I  bad  answered  a  few 
•afb  inquiries  from  Mr.  L^Ie,  I  gladly  obejred 
the  btnt  be  gave  me  to  witbdraw;  and,  fairly 
tired  oat  witb  traveling,  planning,  and  want  d 
rest,  went  to  mj  own  oool,  qaiet  room,  wbere, 
tbrowing  myself  Qpon  tbe  bed,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 
It  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  awoke.  Twilight 
was  gathering  over  tne  earth,  and  mj  apartmont 
was  in  deep  shadow.  For  a  few  minutes  I  lay 
in  that  dreamy,  half  awafce  state,  which  follows 
«  long  and  heavy  sleep.  From  this  I  was  first 
aroused  by  a  bustle  below  in  tbe  shrubbery,  and 
avoiee,  which  I  knew  to  be  Mr.  Comyn^s,  saying, 
'^Good-by  I  DonH  forget  to  remember  me  to 
your  sister.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  her  and 
said  farewell,  but  as  that  canH  be,  I  leave  my 
apfdogiea  and  adiens  in  your  care." 

And  before,  qmok  as  I  was,  I  could  reach  the 
window,  T  heard  the  oaririage  steps  shut  op  with  a 
bang,  the  crack  of  the  postboy^s  whip,  and  the 
forward  Blunge  of  the  horses,  bearing  our  visitor 
away.  I  was  vexed ;  for,  now  the  first  shock  of 
the  news  he  bad  brougbt  was  over,  I  felt  that  I 
bad  behaved  abominably  to  a  man  who  had  been 
most  oonsiderate  to  us ;  and  I  was  annoyed  that 
I  had  lost  the  opportonity  of  telling  him  so. 

In  this  self-reproach  time  wore  on,  so  that  it 
was  not  until  some  time  after  the  sound  of  tbe 
earriage  wheels  had  died  away,  that  I  found 
leisure  to  wonder  how  our  deliverance  from  Mr. 
Comyn's  protection  had  been  effected.  That  his 
power  over  us  bad  departed,  was  certain :  for  I 
remembered  bow  strongly  he  had  insistea  upon 
the  impossibility  of  his  leaving  Ingerdyne  until 
bis  client's  demand  was  satisfi^.  But  how  that 
had  been  aceompiished  was  the  mystery,  whicb, 
as  sooG  as  I  could  make  myself  presentable  I 
hastened  to  have  explained  by  Mr.  Lyle. 

I  foaod  him  sitting  alone  in  the  dusky  library, 
gazing  absently  out  of  the  window.  He  did  not 
hear  me  when  1  entered,  so  that  my  first  word 
made  him  start,  exclaiming, 

"Eh,  Flory I  is  that  you ?  How  you  made 
me  jump,  yon  monkey  I" 

'*  Did  I  ?  That  proves  what  fairy-like  steps 
mine  mast  be,  that  they  can  not  be  beard  ap- 
proaching. But  what  are  you  doing  here  by 
yoaraelf  in  the  dark  ?'* 

"Thinking,  Missy,  thinking.  Not  always  a 
very  pleasant  or  profitable  occupation." 

^'And  that's  tnnie,"  said  I,  with  a  brogue. 
**But  what's  yer  honor  bewiiderin'  yer  brains 
about  now?" 

"About  every  body's  business  but  my  own, 
Psddy ;  and,  as  nsual  in  such  cases,  as  I  told  you 
before  to-day,  doing  nobody  any  good,  and  myself 
a  great  deal  of  harm." 

"  That's  shookinff !  How  would  a  confidante 
mend  matters  ?"  I  said,  sitting  down  on  a  stool 
beside  him.     "  I'm  ready  to  be  confided  in." 

"  Every  woman  is,  I  verily  believe.  You've 
all  as  great  a  hankering  after  a  secret,  as  your 
mother  Eve.  But  as  you  had  something  to  do 
with  my  tbongbts,  I'll  gratify  you  this  time  by 
telling  yoo  what  they  were  about." 
** That's  right  and  wise;  I'm  quite  prepared." 
And,  leaning  my  head  against  the  arm  of  his 

feat  chair,  thus  feigning  an  ease  I  did  not  feel, 
sat  looking  up  through  the  dim  light  at  Mr. 
Lyle,  who  t>egan  abruptly : 


"  Tou  know  Mr.  Comyn  is  gone  ?" 

"Yes,  but  nothing  more:  and  I'm  full  of 
cariosi^  to  know  how  hia  dfeparture  has  been 
brought  about." 

'^  In  plain  English,  you  want  to  know  if  he 
has  been  paid,  eh?" 

*»  Exactly.'* 

"  No.  But  I  have  undertaken  that  he  shall 
be,  if  his  claim  is  found  to  be  correct.  But  of 
that  I  have  some  misgivings.  I  know  the  name 
of  his  client,  and  the  reputation  he  used  to  bear  j 
if  it  is  not  altered,  he  has  no  right,  either  in  law 
or  Justice,  to  the  claim  he  makes.  He  has,  some- 
how or  other,  contrived  to  keep  his  lawyer  in 
ignorance ;  and,  not  knowing  your  mother's 
want  of  means,  relied  upon  frightening  her  into 
payment." 

"  But  my  father  must  know." 

"That  I  shall  settle  with  him,  Flory:  yon 
and  I  won't  discuss  it." 

"Then,  what  were  you  musing  upon  ?  If  all 
this  is  so  well  arranged,  what  were  you  think- 
ing about  so  gravely  when  I  came  in  ?" 

"  About  you  and  yours :  the  future  prospects  of 
the  whole  family ;  thoy  are  very  gloomy,  Flory." 

I  only  answered  with  a  sign  \  my  feigned 
gayety  was  gone. 

"Never  mind,  Flory;  never  mind,"  rejoined 
the  kind  old  man,  taking  the  hand  which  lay 
upon  his  knee,  ana  patting  it ;  "  keep  a  brave 
heart,  my  child  \  and  remember  that  the  storm- 
iest life  is  bnt  a  short  one." 

Here,  again  I  no  word  of  religion — no  saying, 
"Bear  up,  for  God  is  with  you  r'  only  a  bidding 
me  to  remember,  as  consolation,  what  ousht 
rather  to  have  made  me  coward  at  my  thouglit- 
lessness — "  that  life  is  short." 

I  did  not  think  thus  then,  hut  answered : 

"  Ay.  so  it  may  be  *,  though  life  is  not  always 
to  be  measured  by  years.  Its  truest  gauge  is 
oftenest  its  suffering.  Much  sorrow  can  be 
crushed  into  few  days." 

"  That's  true  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be 
learned  in  suffering  so  early.  You  are  over 
youn^  yet,  Flory,  to  claim  the  birthright  and 
inheritance  of  man." 

"  Perhaps  I"  I  answered  musingly,  for  I  thought 
of  the  famishing  children  I  bad  seen  in  the  Lon- 
don streets  only  that  morning,  and  remembered 
that  I  had  been  exempt  for  eighteen  years  from 
the  misery  they  bad  borne  from  infancy. 

There  was  a  short  silence;  after  which  Mr. 
Lyle  said : 

"  Yoo  will  have  to  leave  Ingerdyne,  Flory." 

"Shall  we?    Must  it  really  1)0 ?^' 

"  I  think  so;  I  see  no  alternative.  Your  poor 
grandfather  left  your  mother's  property  entirely 
at  her  own  disposal ;  and  six  months  after  his 
death,  she  formally  resigned  it  to  her  husband. 
Even  if  this  place  were  unencumbered,  she  has 
not  the  power  to  raise  a  shilling  upon  it ;  and  I 
very  much  fear,  Flory,  that  she  is  now  about  to 
reap  the  consequence  of  her  imprudence.  How 
she  could  so  forget  you  and  Helen,  I  can  not 
conceive." 

"  Poor  Helen  I"  I  murmured. 

"  And  poor  yow,  too.  What  can  you  do  more 
for  yourself  than  she  can  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  But  she  is  so  young  and 
sensitive — so  unfit  to  bear  sorrow  and  trial !" 

"  So  pretty  and  silly,  you  mean.  Never  fear 
for  Helen ;  she'll  find  friends  every  where :  there 
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are  always  simpletons  ready  to  pity  and  soothe 
such  doll-like  faces  as  hers.  You  are  not  half 
so  likely  to  meet  with  sympathy  as  she  is." 

"  I  know  it,"  I  replied,  mournfully;  "I  have 
not  one  friend,  where  Helen  has  a  dozen." 

*^  Nonsense !  You  have  not  one  dangler  to 
Helenas  dozen,  you  mean.  No ;  and  yoa  never 
will  have." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  D'ye  want  them  ?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

'^Yes,  I  think  I  do;  it's  miserable  to  have 
nol3ody  to  care  about  one,"  I  answered,  in  a 
thick  voice,  for  tears  were  risins. 

"  But  yoQ  have,  Fiozj :  you  have  those  who 
love  you  well.  The  &w,  perhaps ;  bat  who 
would  not  rather  have  one  diamoxid,  than  many 
imitations  ?" 

^'  /  would  not ;  if  the  diamond  were  dull,  and 
the  counterfeit  brilliant." 

**  Florence !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

^*It  is  true.  I  used  to  think  differently,  but 
now,  I  would  give  half  my  life  to  be  a  favorite, 
such  as  I  see  so  many  other  people.  How  is  it 
that  I  am  less  worthy  than  everybody  else?  Am 
I  more  foolish,  or  selfish,  or  what?'^ 

"  No ',  but  you  are  prouder,  and  more  exact- 
ing. You  look  deeper,  and  want  more  integrity 
and  generosity  in  your  associates,  than  most 
people  care  about.  And  in  proportion  as  you 
find  men  and  women  false,  hollow,  or  mean,  you 
despise  and  shun  them ;  instead  of  being  con- 
tent, and  taking  things  and  people  as  they  ap* 
pear  on  the  surface.  While  you  do  this,  f  lorv. 
and  curl  your  lip  so  scornfully  at  what  the  world 
does,  you  never  will  be  popular." 

*' And  would  you  have  me  not  do  it?"  I  ask- 
ed,  indignantly.  "  Would  you  have  me  profess 
what  I  don't  feel,  and  feign  friendships  for  those 
whose  littleness  and  meanness  I  despise  from 
my  very  heart  ? — those  who  cringe  to  the  pow- 
erful, and  oppress  the  poor ;  those  who  promise 
fairly,  and  act  falsely ;  those  who  plot  another's 
ruin,  smiling  and  stabbing  all  the  while  ?  Would 
you  have  me  conciliate  such  as  these  ?" 

"No.  But  if  you  would  be  popular,  you  must 
neither  openly  condemn,  nor  even  avoid  them. 
Popular  people,  Flory,  have  to  walk  over  very 
dirty  ground." 

**i  never  will." 

"  I  know  it ;  and,  therefore,  you  never  will  be 
popular." 

"  Well,  then,  content.'* 

"  Ay,  Flory,  that's  right.  All  through  your 
life  spurn  meanness,  craft,  and  time-serving. 
Dare  to  be  yourself,  let  what  will  come ;  and, 
instead  of  craving  to  be  liked  by  the  many, 
strive  only  for  the  love  and  friendship  of  the 
few.  You  will  then  be  respected  and  trusted, 
relied  upon,  and  honored,  even  by  the  herd; 
while,  by  those,  whose  love  is  worth  having,  you 
will  be  cherished  and  prized." 

"Ah !  you  told  me  long  ago  that  mine  would 
be  a  lonelv  life." 

"Yes;  but  so  it  would  be,  even  in  prosperity. 
You  have  none  of  the  elements  of  popularity  in 
you  :  you  are  too  sensible  to  be  vain  of  praise ; 
and  you  are  too  impulsive,  generous,  ana  high- 
spirited — too  reckless  of  the  consequence  of  ex- 
posing evil,  and  too  craving  after  aflection,  ever 
to  be  a  general  favorite.  But  you  said  just  now 
you  were  content." 


«  Yes." 

"  That  sounds  very  much  like  '  No  V  Bat 
never  mind.  I  have  a  proposal  to  make,  which 
will  show  you  that  some  people  love  yoa,  evem 
as  well  as  you  wish.  Now,  listen  carefully  to 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  shall  speak  to  yoa 
as  to  a  prudent  and  passionless  woman ;  forget- 
ting that  you  are  an  impetuous  girl  of  eighteen. 

"  Matters  here  are,  I  fear,  coming  rapidly  to 
a  crisis.  I  have  utterly  failed  in  roosing  ^oar 
mother  to  any  exertion,  or  even  apprehension ; 
for,  now  that  Mr.  Comyn  is  gone,  her  fears  seena 
to  have  vanished,  too,  and  she  has  become  as 

Elacid  again  as  ever.  I  see  no  chance  of  doing 
er  any  good,  except  against  her  inclination^ 
whioh  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  attempt.  In  the 
event  of  a  crash  here,  I  have  no  idea  what  she 
intends  to  do.  For  her,  therefore,  I  can  efiTeet 
nothing ;  but  for  you  it  is  different :  an^  as  I 
said,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  on  the  subject. 

"  I  think  yoa  know  that  I  was  onoe  so  happy 
as  to  have  a  daughter,  and,  perhaps,  you  have 
been  told  that  I  Yoai  her,  wiien  she  was  about 
the  age  which  you  were  at  your  first  visit  to 
Forest  Home.  Upon  the  first  Jay  of  next  month, 
I  shall  have  lived  ten  years  since  that  time.'^ 

Here  Mr.  Lyle  stopped;  his  voice  was  husky; 
and,  though  it  was  dark,  I  knew  that  tears  were 
in  bis  eyes.  I  had  often  heard  of  Amy  Lyle, 
and  her  father's  devoted  love  for  her;  and  I 
knew  by  the  trembling  of  his  band,  and  the 
catching  of  his  breath  in  speaking,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  her  name  had  awakened  all 
his  ^rief.  It  was  many  minutes  before  he  spoke 
agam ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  a  moornful 
tone. 

"  From  that  day,  Flory,  I  have  lived  alone ; 
and,  except  you,  I  have  never  known  any  one 
whom  I  could  bear  to  see  and  hear  in  her  place. 
You  are  like  her  in  many  ways :  you  have  the 
same  thoughts  on  many  subjects ;  and,  but  that 
your  voices  are  different,  I  could  close  my  £Vea 
and  fancy  that  she  was  speaking  to  me.  This 
is  the  secret  of  ray  love  for  you,  Flory ;  and  this 
is  why  I  could  serve  you  as  I  would  her.  I  can 
do  nothing  for  your  mother  and  Helen ;  but  I 
can  do  something  for  you.  Come  home  with 
me,  and  foe  unto  me  as  a  daughter. .  I  am  rich 
and  childless ;  I  am  lonely  and  desolate  ;  with- 
out one  tie  to  bind  me  to  earth.  Do  you  come, 
and  restore  joy  to  my  hearth,  and  interest  to  my 
life ;  and  as  Bhe  was,  so  shall  you  be  to  me,  in 
fortune  and  love." 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when  he  stopped  me, 
saying : 

"  Do  not  answer  vet,  Flory  ^  think  of  it.  Do 
not  refuse  1  do  not  decide  against  me !  for  I  am 
pleading  less  for  vou  than  for  myself.  And, 
apart  from  mere  feeling,  what  better  can  you 
do  for  yourself,  my  child  ?  You  can  not  avert 
or  avoid  the  coming  storm ;  you  will  rather  in- 
crease its  violence,  by  adding  one  more  to  the 
number  of  sufferers :  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  less  generosity  than  selfishness  in  such 
a  course.  The  little  that  may  be  left  will  be 
surely  less,  shared  among  three,  than  between 
two ;  while,  at  my  death,  all  whioh  would  have 
been  Amy's  shall  be  yours. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  poverty  is,  Flory ; 
nor  the  misery  which  its  mean  and  bitter  shifts 
will  press  upon  your  spirit.  You  can  nut  real- 
ize what  actual  want  is ;  the  lack  of  power  to 
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bay  the  daily  needs  of  life ;  not  its  liiznries  or 
comforts,  bat  its  here  and  pinobed  necessities. 

^'  Toa  can  understand  buying  a  woolen  in- 
stead of  a  velvet  gown ;  bat  yon  can  not  under- 
stand ahiveriug  throush  a  freezing  day  in  a 
woro-ont  summer  musfin,  for  want  of  means  to 
buy  a  poor,  bat  warmer  cotton.  You  can  un- 
derstand having  cold  meat  and  a  padding,  in- 
stead of  many  courses  and  choice  wines ;  and  a 
woman-servant,  instead  of  a  bader ;  but  you 
can  not  understand  meat  being  a  Sunday  fux- 
ory,  and  yourself  not  your  own  waiter  onfy,  but 
your  cook,  housemaid,  and  sempstress.  Tou 
think  of  poverty  as  life  in  a  cottage  om^e :  ele- 
gant, but  not  profuse.  You  do  not  think  of  it  as 
It  is :  a  fireloss  grate,  a  scant  bed,  a  poor  meal, 
coming  teklom,  and  the  brain  and  body  tasked 
to  exhaustion  to  find  it. 

"  AU  this  has  never  entered  your  imagination : 
and  yet  this  is  pover^  *,  such  as  I  fear  you,  with 
your  mother  and  Helen,  will  feel  it,  u  you  re- 
main together  and  diminish  their  means  by  divi- 


^*  I  know  yon  will  think  it  selfish  and  cowardly 
to  seek  your  own  comfort,  leaving  others  sorrow- 
kl :  but  what  better  can  be  done  ?  You  have 
no  power  to  help ;  and  there  is  nogenerosity  in 
increasing  an  evil  by  sharing  it.  For  what  I  am 
ansiotts  to  do  for  you,  I  will  do  for  none  other  of 
yoor  name.  You  are  my  lost  child's  image,  in 
•oal  and  person ;  and  when  I  see  you,  1  have 
her  back  again. 

^*  Come  then  to  me,  Flory,  and  I  will  protect 
you  as  I  would  have  done  Amy ;  while  all  that 
ibitune  and  parental  love  can  effect  toward 
making  life  happy,  shall  be  yours." 

**  An  1  if  you  would  make  this  ofier  to  Helen,'^ 
I  said,  earnestly. 

**  /  wiU  noi.  Do  not  urge  a  request  that  can 
never  be  complied  with.  I  love  yow,  for  the  sake 
of  her  whom  you  so  much  resemble ;  but  be- 
tween Helen  and  me  there  is  no  tie ;  rather  the 
reverse." 

*^  Yon  think  there  is  no  hope  of  keeping  Inger- 
dyne  ?" 

"  I  fear,  none." 

"  Then  my  decision  is  made.  I  am  veiy  grate- 
ful for  your  generous  oflcr,  dear  Mr.  Lyfe  :  how 
deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness  I  am,  no  words 
can  express ;  and  I  am  more  delighted  than  you 
will  now  believe,  to  find  that  real  and  true  love 
for  me  exists  in  any  heart.  But  I  will  never 
leave  Helen  and  my  mother  while  they  are  in 
sorrow,  and  I  can  share  it,  or  cheer  or  help 
them. 

"  Do  not  think  I  speak  from  vanity  or  self- 
eonfidence ;  but  I  believe  that  in  such  poverty  as 
you  have  painted,  I  shall  be  useful  to  them.  I 
am  less  likely  to  sink  in  the  storm  than  they  are  ; 
and  even  were  it  otherwise,  1  would  still  remain. 
I  shoald  hate  myself,  if  I  could  desert  my  family 
because  they  were  poor.  If  they  are  to  be  so, 
all  the  greater  need  for  me  to  cling  to  them.  I 
will  be  no  summer  bird." 

^*  Nonsense  I  These  are  the  heroics  of  a  ro- 
mantic girl ;  not  the  calm  resolves  of  a  wise 
womu.    Think  of  it,  Florence  I  think  of  it." 

"  I  have,  all  the  time  you  have  been  speaking : 
and  if  I  know  mjrself,  a  life's  deliberation  woiua 
bring  no  different  result." 

"Then  you  despise  my  offer?" 

^  Oh»  no-^no  1  With  all  my  heart  I  thank  and 


love  vou  for  it.  I  am  honored  by  it :  and  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  me  ungrateful.  Were  circum- 
stances different,  and  you  then  imagined  that  I 
could  make  or  add  to  your  happiness  at  dear  old 
Forest  Home,  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my  life  to  go. 

"  If  I  could  choose  my  place  in  the  world,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  such  as  you  have  tendered  m^: 
but  it  is  impossible  now.  I  am  not  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  what  I  forfeit,  in  refusmg  you.  But 
of  that  I  must  not  think  :  I  must  do  my  duty,  cost 
what  it  may  to  myself. 

"  Oh,  do  not  turn  away,  Mr.  Lyle  I  You  know 
how  little,  except  in  the  place  itself,  there  is  to 
make  me  happy  here :  that  gone,  you  know  what 
a  prospect  lies  before  me ;  and  you  must  see  that 
I  am  not  choosing  the  path  which  promises  most 
to  myself.  Remember,  you  told  me  long  ago 
that  mine  would  be  a  life  of  endurance  :  here, 
then,  it  begins." 

"  Ay,  but  the  end !  where  will  the  end  be  ?'? 

"  Who  can  tell  ?  Walk  which  way  we  will, 
we  can  only  see  the.  first  few  steps  before  us : 
the  end  is  ever  hidden.  But  even  if  I  saw  it,  and 
it  realized  all  my  ideas  of  misery,  still  I  think 
I  should  have  courage  to  go  on.  I  could  bear 
any  thing  better  than  self-contempt — the  shame 
of  feeling  myself  mean.  No :  come  what  will, 
nothing  am  be  so  bad  as  one's  own  consciousness 
of  that," 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

As  I  spoke,  Mr.  Lyle  rose  and  went  to  the 
window.  The  moon  was  up,  and  by  her  light,  I 
could  see  the  sad  and  disappointed  expression  of 
his  countenance.  He  was  evidently  hurt  and 
mortified  by  my  refusal :  perhaps  thought  that  I 
was  ungrateful.  I  could  not  bear  this :  espe- 
cially, as  regardless  of  his  usual  polished  court- 
esy, he  made  no  reply  to  my  repeated  entreaties 
that  he  would  speak  to  me ;  so  after  a  while  I 
rose  too,  and  followed  him,  saying, 

"  Now,  you  are  angry  with  me  !  You  think  I 
am  ungrateful,  and  you  are  an^ry.'* 

"  Oh,  dear  no !"  he  answered,  somewhat  pet- 
ulantly. "  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  please 
yourself." 

"  Have  I  ?    I  wish  you  would  prove  it." 

"  Nonsense !" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  sense  :  only  convince  me  that 
I  have  a  right  to  forget  all  ties,  when  it  adds  no 
longer  to  my  comfort  to  remember  them — that 
poverty  breaks  the  bonds  of  families,  leaving 
each  at  liberty  to  seek  his  or  her  own  advance- 
ment, regardless  of  others — that  a  poor  parent 
or  sister  is  less  to  be  regarded  than  a  rich  one 
— and  I  win  yield  to  my  own  wishes  and  in- 
clinations, and  go  to  Forest  Home  at  once ;  thus 
sparing  my  sell  the  pain  of  seeing,  suffering  X 
shoald  not  share." 

There  was  a  silence  for  some  minutes :  it  was 
at  last  broken  by  Mr.  Lyle. 

"  It  is  easy  to  argue  plausibly  when  one's  feel- 
rngs  are  cool  and  uninterested.  You  do  not  like 
Forest  Home  and  me,  or  you  would  not  argue 
against  yourself.  Well,  I  suppose  it's  natural 
for  young  girls  to  like  i^ayetv  and  seeing  the 
world  better  than  being  m  a  aull  country-housa 
with  a  superanniiatfeSeld  man." 

'*  Oh  I  don't  say  sor    It  is  unjust  and  cruel; 
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and  makes  my  plain  duty  harsher  and  harder  to 
perform.  I  want  keeping  in  the  rugged  path, 
nojt  luring  or  taunting  from  it.  I  know  I  am 
right,  because  I  would  so  rouoh  rather  not  do  it; 
and  because  there  is  not  upon  earth  a  home  I 
would  so  soon  choose  as  yours.  Believe  me,  my 
dear,  kind  friend,  I  would  rather  be  your  child 
at  Forest  Home,  than  be  the  greatest  person 
upon  earth.  But  it  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be : 
and  you  feel  that  I  am  right,  although  tou  will 
not  own  it.  Put  yourseirin  my  mother  s  place, 
and  me  in  your  lost  Amy^s,  and  ask  how  you 
would  feel,  if,  becoming  suddenly  poor,  I  de- 
serted you  for  a  richer  and  more  luxurious 
home  ?»' 

"  Amy  would  never  have  done  it,"  he  answer- 
ed, with  a  proud,  angry  tone. 

«  No  :  nor  will  I." 

«« Well,  well  1" 

''  No,  it  is  not  well ;  for  one  of  us  must  be  very 
right,  and  the  other  very  wrong :  the  question  is, 
vrhich  of  us  is  right  ?" 

'  *^  Tou,  Flory,  you  I"  said  the  old  man,  impet- 
uously; "you  are  right.  I  feel  it  now:  you 
ought  to  have  decided  as  you  have  done.  Still, 
I  am  bitterjy  disappointed,  for  I  had  set  my  heart 
upon  your  coming  home  with  me ;  and  at  my  age 
a  disappointment  is  not  easily  overcome.  Never- 
theless, you  have  acted  like  yourself — generous- 
ly and  nobly.  May  God  bless  and  help  yoa  in 
the  righteous  path  yon  have  chosen  I" 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  uttered  the  last  sen- 
tence ;  while  I,  thoroughly  overcome  by  his  sud- 
den commendation  and  changed  demeanor,  with 
difficulty  refrained  from  tears. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Lyle  to  me,  after  this  even* 
ing,  was  very  painful.  He  seldom  spoke,  but 
avoided  roe  in  every  possible  way ;  sometimes 
even  rudely.  He  rode  and  walked  out  alone, 
talked  almost  exclusively  to  my  mother;  and,  if 
by  any  chance  we  were  left  in  a  room  together, 
he  invariably  made  an  excuse  to  leave  it.  I  had 
always  been  accustomed,  both  at  Forest  Home 
and  Ingerdyne,  to  read  aloud  to  him  after  break- 
last;  but  now  he  rose  the  instant  the  cloth  was 
removed,  and  either  went  to  bis  own  room  or 
drove  to  Abberly,  upon  the  plea  of  urgent  bu- 
siness. 

All  this,  which  was  as  evident  as  it  was  pain- 
ful, mortified  roe  cruelly.  I  knew  that  the  de- 
cision to  which  I  had  come  was  right ;  and  yet  I 
was  punished  as  if  I  were  guilty.  I  felt  miser- 
able, angry,  and  indignant.  It  seemed  as  if 
those  early  days  had  come  back,  when  I  used  so 
often  to  be  suspected  of  thoughts  and  deeds  which 
I  never  either  felt  or  did,  tl^t  my  spirit,  roused 
to  rebellious  recklessness,  disdained  at  last  to 
Tindicate  itself. 

I  could  have  borne  this  patiently  enough  from 
people  for  whom  I  did  not  care,  or  for  whose 
love  and  esteem  I  was  indifferent ;  but  with  Mr. 
Lvle  it  was  otherwise.  At  first  I  was  wretch- 
ed, seeking  opportunities  for  an  explanation,  and 
doing  every  thing  I  could  to  recover  the  affection 
which  I  seemed  so  strangely  to  have  lost.  Bat 
at  last,  as  of  old,  grief  changed  to  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  opinions  oi  one  who  was  either 
too  prejudiced,  or  too  weak  to  judge  me  truly ; 
and  m  this  frame  of  mind,  frowns  and  smiles,  cold 
bows  and  loving  greetings,  became  alike  indif- 
ferent to  me. 
This  state  of  things  lasted  until  the  evening 


before  Mr.  Lyle^s  departure ;  when  it  ended  thus : 
I  had  been  to  the  village  to  see  a  poor  old  wo» 
man,  one  of  mv  late  grandfather^s  pensioners. 
She  was  very  ill,  and  luiving  sent  in  vain  for  the 
clergyman  fto  whom,  I  afterward  found,  her 
message  had  not  been  delivered),  she  entreated 
me  to  remain  and  read  the  Bible  to  her.  I  will- 
ingly consented,  not  only  because  I  was  pleased 
to  serve  her,  but  becanse  I  was  glad  lb  get  away 
so  long  from  home.  So,  having  sent  her  Httla 
grandson  to  Ingerdyne  with  a  note  to  my  mother 
explaining  where  and  how  I  was  engaged,  I  took 
my  place  by  old  Mary^s  bed. 

The  scene  remined  me  forcibly  of  that  simi* 
lar  one  I  had  so  recently  witnessed  at  Mowbray ; 
and  as  I  sat  by  the  winidow  during  the  patient'* 
short  and  restless  sleep,  and  closed  my  e^ee,  it 
required  no  great  exercise  of  imaginatioa  to 
fancy  that  the  faces  I  had  so  lately  watched, 
were  near  me  again. 

The  moon,  now  at  her  full,  beamed  brightly 
through  the  easement,  casting  the  shadows  of 
the  diamond-shaped  panes  upon  the  bed  and 
floor :  every  comer  of  the  little  room  was  light- 
ed by  the  pure  silver  radiance,  while  all  un- 
sightly details  were  either  concealed  or  appear* 
ed  even  picturesque.  The  very  atmosphere 
seemed  holy  and  oalm :— a  fit  hour  for  angels  to 
visit  earth  and  commune  with  mortals.  The 
moonlight  was  so  clear  and  bright,  that,  whea 
the  sufferer  awoke,  I  was  able  to  read  to  her 
without  the  aid  of  a  candle ;  and  I  oontinued  to 
do  so,  until  her  daughter,  bringing  the  night's 
draught,  warned  me  that  it  was  getting  late. 

"  Sless  you.  miss  1"  exclaimed  the  old  woman^ 
when  I  stooa  beside  her  bed  to  take  leave; 
•(  bless  you^for  reading  those  sweet  words  to 
me.  It  is  not  often  the  likes  of  you  comes  into 
such  a  poor  place  as  this :  but  vou  come  of  a 
good  family,  what  never  forgets  tfce  sick.  Your 
grandmother  did  it  afore  you  ;  and  you  may  he 
proud,  young  lady,  to  take  after  her.  Mayhap- 
I  shall  never  see  you  again,  for  my  time  is  short ; 
and  if  so,  take  an  old  woman's  blessing  for  all 
your  kindness — not  forgetting  the  greatest  of  all, 
this  night^s  reading. 

'^  It^  a  great  gift  yon  have,  miss,  to  read  so 
gentle  like,  and  sweet;  the  words  go  to  ihe 
heart  so.  I  pray  you  may  never  use  this  great 
blessing  to  harm  yourself  or  another ;  for  your 
voice  sounds  to  my  ears  like  a  spirit's,  and  it 
might  lead  many  to  good.  You'll  excuse  my 
freedom,  I  hope,  miss,  for  it's  meant  well ;  and 
think  of  my  words  when  I  am  gone.  I  take 
leave  to  say  them,  remembering  what  ycu  have 
read  to-night,  to  *  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.' '' 

In  the  cottage  kitchen  I  foand  Mr.  Lyle's  old 
servant  waiting  to  escort  me  home ;  and,  upon 
inquiring  how  he  had  found  me  out,  I  learned 
that  his  master  had  sent  him. 

With  my  heart  softened  by  thoughts  of  the 
scene  I  had  jost  left,  and  with  the  holy  words  I 
bad  been  reading  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  walked 
slowly  and  silently  home.  When  I  reached  it 
I  found  Helen  reading  a  novel  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  Mr.  Lyle  and  my  mother  had  retired  to 
their  own  rooms.  Supper  was  upon  the  table : 
it  had  been  left  for  me  :  but  I  was  in  no  mood 
for  eating,  and  so,  with  a  brief  good<night  to 
Helen,  which  she  was  too  busy  to  notice,  I  went 
up  to  bed.  As  I  dosed  my  door,  the  turret 
oiook  rang  out  eleven  sharp  clanging  notes. 
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The  first  thiog  I  did  wm  to  put  niy  candle 
into  a  oorner ;  the  next,  to  draw  back  the  heavy 
blue  etirtaiaSf  throw  up  the  window,  and  let  in 
the  iBoonlight.  Not  a  oload  flecked  the  deep 
bine  TMilt  above,  where,  high  and  bright,  as  ir 
self-poised  in  the  heavens,  shone  the  queenly 
orb  in  the  oentre  of  her  starry  court :  while  far 
•ad  wide  as  the  eye  oouM  ranffe,  and  deeper, 
and  deeper,  as  long  as  it  ooeld  penetrate  the 
nifintte  spaoe,  it  rested  upon  glittering  myriads. 
I  poodered  upon  the  solemn  beauty  oflbe  night, 
as  I  had  done  many  a  time  before,  until  I  7bd- 
eied  that  every  star  was  an  angePs  eye,  keeping 
special  watch  over  some  mortal's  fate. 

Thus,  dreaming  and  gaiing,  I  sat  by  the  open 
window,  until  the  clook  again  struck.  All  was 
so  still  that  the  sound  seemed  to  startle  the  birds 
Ob  their  roost ;  for  I  fancied  that  I  heard  them 
murmur  and  chirp  among  the  branches.  Thus 
roused  to  a  recollection  of  the  time,  I  slowly 
tamed  from  the  fair  prospect,  and  drew  the 
turtaios  with  a  resolute  hand,  to  put  tempta- 
tiofl  out  of  my  sight. 

Having  replaced  the  candle  upon  the  dressing 
table,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  letter,  which  lay  be^ 
fore  rac,  half  hidden  by  the  pincushion,  and 
addressed  in  Mr.  Lyle^s  handwriting.  I  eagerly 
raatehed  it  up,  tore  it  open,  and  sat  down  to  de- 
vour its  contents.    They  were  ae  follows : 

**Mt  dear  Child  Flobxhcx. — ^Now  that 
vrithtn  a  very  lew  hours  I  am  about  to  take  a  leave 
of  you  for  years,  if  not  for  life,  I  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  the  painful  distance  whicn  my 
own  act  has  placed  between  us.  I  have,  during 
the  last  fortnight  acted  with  the  selfish  objeot  of 
issuriog,  as  1  imagined,  my  own  comfort  and 
peace,  regardless  of  your  duty  and  happiness : 
•ad,  as  I  deserved,  have  signally  failed. 

**Yon  are  quite  right,  Flory,  in  asserting 
that  those  who  disregard  the  rights  and  elaims 
of  others,  never  succeed  thereby  in  securinir 
their  own  ease.  The  eternal  law,  *  Do  unto  all 
men  as  ve  would  they  should  do  unto  yon,'  is 
ever  in  force ;  and  its  infraction  is  surely,  if  not 
immediately,  punished.  I  have  found  this  out. 
I  have  gone  on,  heedless  of  the  pain  I  was  in- 
flicting upon  you  by  my  manner  and  words— of 
the  injustice  of  making  you  suffer  more,  that  I 
might  sntfer  less — and,  instead  of  succeeding,  I 
kave  increased  my  own  discomfort  tenfold.  I 
have  avoided  your  society,  trying  to  reconcile 
myself  to  the  necessity  of  doing  without  it ;  see- 
ioff  that  for  months  1  bad  dwelt  upon  the  hope 
ofyoor  walking  with  me  during  the  remainder 
of  ray  earthly  pilgrimage.  I  have  refused  my- 
self the  solace  of  listening  to  the  only  voice 
which  restores  the  past,  lest  it  should  oeoome 
too  dear  to  me ;  and  in  all  this  I  have  sought 
oiy  own  happiness,  forgetting  yours. 

^  I  am  fitly  punished ;  for  we  are  now  part- 
ing, perhaps  forever,  and  by  my  own  selfish 
ibortsiffhteoness  I  have  deprived  myself  of 
memories  upon  which  I  might  have  lived. 

*^  It  is  too  late  to  repine ;  and^  I  fear,  too  late 
to  repair  this :  all  that  I  can  do,  therefore,  is  to 
make  this  confession,  and  ask  you,  for  its  sake, 
10  forgive  the  unkindness  of  an  old  man, 
whose  love  for  one  he  looks  upon  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  lost  child,  has  led  him  into  unin- 
tentional cruelty. 

**  And  DOW,  farewell.    By  what  I  have  fait 


during  the  last  few  days,  I  can  judge  what  I 
shall  suffer  when  I  have  \eh  Ingerdyne  forever. 
It  will  be  like  a  second  parting  with  the  dead^* 
an  opening  of  wounds,  scarred,  but  not  healed^ 
by  ten  years'  endurance.  Yet,  I  freely  acknowl- 
edge that  you  are  right.  Tou  have  chosen  the 
strait  and  narrow  path;  and  although  I  sufier 
by  it,  I  admire  you  the  more  for  your  integrity. 
So  perverse  is  human  nature,  that  if  yoa  had 
decided  otherwise,  I  might  have  been  better 
pleased,  but  I  should  have  loved  and  honored 
you  less. 

'*Ever  through  life,  my  child,  do  as  you  have 
done  iti  this  case :  act  as  fearlessly,  as  unselfish* 
ly,  and  as  generously ;  and  in  your  own  heart 
yoa  will  be  amply  rewarded,  even  if  others  re- 
fuse to  do  your  motives  justice. 

'*  And  now  one  word  more. — Should  circum- 
stances change,  and  a  father's  roof  be  needful 
to  your  comfort  or  happiness,  come  to  me. 
While  I  live.  Forest  Home  will  have  open  doors 
for  yon ;  and  when  I  die,  you  will  find  that  yoa 
were  not  forgotten. 

*^  Do  not  allnde  to  this  letter  in  the  morning ; 
only  let  me  see  you  wear  this  ring,  and  I  shall 
know  that  all  is  peace  between  us. 

^*  Once  more,  farewell !  The  blessing  of  the 
childless  old  man  be  with  you  through  life ! 

"  Write  to  me  soon,  and  ever  believe  me, 
"  Your  afi()Otionate  and  faithful  friend, 

"Horace  Lylk." 

My  first  impulse  upon  reading  this  letter,  was 
to  go  to  the  writer,  and  upon  my  knees  confess 
all  my  sins  of  thought  against  him  ;  and  with 
the  tears  which  now  dimmed  my  eyes  beseech 
his  pardon. 

All  that  I  had  called  unjust  and  cruel  during 
the  past  fortnight  was  forgotten.  He  was  blame- 
less, and  I  had  been  captious,  unreasonable,  and 
ridiculous.  What  had  he  done,  and  what  had  I. 
not  done,  in  my  conceited  self-estimation,  to 
make  and  widen  the  breach  for  which  he  had 
unjustly  blamed  himself?  All  that  I  had  so 
ungratefully  forgotten  in  my  absurd  assertion  of 
dignity,  was  now  remembered :  and  the  memory 
of  his  generosity,  courtesy,  patience,  and  affec- 
tion touched  me  more  deeply  than  ever.  I  hated 
myself;  and  gladlv  woulu  I  have  humbled  my- 
self to  the  dust  before  him,  could  I  have  blotted 
out  from  my  conscience  the  recollection  of  the 
last  few  arrogant  days. 

Sitting  down  to  think  and  reason  like  a  ration- 
al being,  was  out  of  the  ouestion  j  and,  with  the 
letter  m  my  hand,  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  until  the  second  sharp  stroke  of  early 
morning  rang  out  in  the  silence. 

The  next  .day  I  was  down  stairs  very  early, 
hoping  to  see  Mr.  Lyie  alone  ;  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed :  he  did  not  join  the  breakfast  party 
until  he  had  been  twice  summoned,  and  then  he 
came  with  a  packet  of  unopened  letters,  as  if  by 
reading  them  he  could  escape  conversation. 

He  spoke  very  little  during  the  meal,  and 
when  it  was  over,  made  a  hurried  apology  to 
my  mother  for  retiring  to  his  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  of  inspecting  the  packing  of  his 
traveling  trunk ;  and,  without  a  syllable  to 
Helen  or  me,  he  left  the  table  abruptly. 

"  Mr.  IMe's  very  odd  to-day,  I  think,"  said 
Helen.  "He  seems  quite  tired  of  you,  Floiy: 
or  else  you  quarreled  coming  down.    Pray,  era 
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be  offer  his  juvenile  self  to  your  anoeptance, 
and  have  you  affronted  the  dear  child  by  refus- 
ing, saying — '  You're  o'er  young  to  marry 
yet  ?» " 

**  For  shame,  Helen  !*'  I  said,  angrily,  as  she 
sang  the  last  words  in  her  mimicking  voice. 
** How.  dare  you  speak  so  impertinently? — 
You  seem  to  forget  all  that  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Lyle." 

"  No,  I  don't.  Though  why  I'm  to  be  grate- 
ful for  his  searing  away  a  pleasant,  talkative, 
good-natured  individual  like  Mr.  Comyn,  and 
putting  himself  and  his  traveling  trunks  in  his 
place,  I  confess,  I  don't  see  at  present :  but 
live  and  learn,  Floribel,  eh  ?" 

And  making  a  grimace,  exaggerating  with 
admirable  fidelity  a  particularly  grave  look  of 
Mr.  Lyle,  Helen  ran  out  of  the  room :  while  I 
remained,  to  recall,  over  and  over  a|[aio,  the 
glance  of^  gratified  and  paternal  affection  with 
which,  when  he  first  entered  the  room,  he  had 
greeted  the  sight  of  the  brilliant  ring  upon  my 
finger. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  was  going,  I  felt  con- 
tented and  happy;  for  there  is  something  in 
reconciliation,  as  in  confession,  which  not  onl^ 
eases  the  heart,  but  quiets  it  too.  And  my  spirit 
was  at  rest :  filled  with  the  deep,  tranquil  satis- 
faction  of  being  at  perfect  peace  with  one  to 
whom  I  felt  all  a^daughter's  love. 

It  was  autumn  now ;  that  loveliest  time  of  all 
the  year  when  it  is  bright  and  sunny,  and  the 
dreariest  and  saddest  of  any  when  it  is  gusty  and 
wet. 

This  was  a  glorious  day.  The  walks  were 
covered  with  sere  leaves  blown  off  during  the 
night,  jand  the  little  breeze  which  still  remained 
made  them  dance  up  and  down,  or  ohase  each 
other  under  the  edges  of  the  grass  plat  and 
shrubbery  borders  where  they  had  hidden.  The 
sun  was  bright  as  in  summer,  but  not  oppress- 
ive ;  the  sky  clear  and  blue  as  if  it  wore  one 
vast  sapphire  dome,  and  the  air  brisk  and  light. 
On  every  tree  and  shrub,  from  branch  to  branch 
hung  festoons  of  gossamer,  gemmed  wfth  mill- 
ions of  dew-drops ;  while  over  the  open  sjpace 
continually  floated  long  slender  lines  of  the  irag- 
ile  and  beautiful  webs,  which  covered  the  grass 
like  avail.  The  remaining  leaves  were  yellow, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  nearly  bare ;  while 
from  the  Siberian  crabs  and  plum  trees,  which 
here  and  there  peeped  out  from  the  more  ele- 
gant shrubs,  their  summer  covering  was  entirely 
stripped;  and  the  golden  and  ruby  fruit  alone 
enriched  the  brancnes.  Every  now  and  then 
the  sharp  cracks  of  a  double-barreled  gun  came 
from  the  stubble  and  turnip  lands  round;  and 
as  the  dogs  heard  it,  in  their  lazy  lounge  upon 
the  great  hall-mats,  they  looked  up  and  pricked 
their  ears  intelligently. 

Surrounded  by  all  these  sights  and  sounds,  I 
stood  gazing  idly  and  dreamily  at  a  gorgeous 
dahlia — they  had  only  just  come  in  then — ^when 
Mr.  Lyle's  carriage  turned  out  from  the  court- 
yard, and  drew  up  to  the  hall-door. 

A  minute  after,  I  heard  Helen's  voice  calling 
me  ;  another,  and  I  was  standing  before  our  vis- 
itor with  my  hands  locked  in  his,  and  with  no 
power  to  reply  to  or  acknowledge  the  blessing, 
which  in  broken  tones  he  solemmy  invoked  upon 
me  from  Heaven. 

A  few  more  seconds,  and  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Six  weeks  after  this,  Ingerdyne  passed  from 
our  hands  forever.  The  mortgagee  took  pos- 
session, and  the  home  of  our  ancestors  was  oura 
no  longer. 

The  first  terrible  shook  over,  I  was  startled 
to  find  how  helpless  and  paralyzed  my  mother 
continued.  She  was  like  an  infant ;  as  irrational 
and  as  dependent.  She  could  do  nothing  but 
imagine  improbabilities,  and  weep  or  be  angry 
at  their  non-fulfllhnent.  Helen,  too,  was  ever  in 
extremes  of  grief  or  indifference :  one  hoar  cry- 
ing as  if  her  heart  was  broken ;  the  next,  fan- 
cying some  bewitching  bonnet  or  mantle.  Thus 
associated,  difficulties  were  hard  indeed  to  bear 
and  surmount ;  and  before  many  days  had  pass- 
ed, I  thought  that  martyrdom  would  be  bliae 
compared  to  a  life  so  spent. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  how  matters  stood, 
several  creditors  whose  judgments,  already  ob- 
tained, had  hung  threateningly  over  my  father's 
head  for  months,  now  put  them  into  force ;  and 
in  a  few  days  no  less  than  four  executions  were 
in  the  house.  What  a  wretched,  desecrated 
place  was  Ingerdyne  then !  No  comer  was  sa- 
cred from  intrusion :  no  room  so  private  that  we 
could  call  it  our  own,  or  resent  the  continued 
"  looking  in"  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  offi- 
cials who  overran  the  place. 

No  wonder  that  my  mother  was  indignant, 
and  half  broken-hearted ;  but  she  was  unfortu- 
nately so  unacquainted  with  business  and  its 
marble  forms,  that  she  oould  neither  be  silent 
nor  civil  to  the  herd  of  low,  vulgar  naen,  aboat 
her :  she  treated  them  with  undisguised  scorn 
and  contempt ;  consequently,  in  less  than  a  week, 
they  had  learned  to  dislike  her  so  much,  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  render  their  presence  less 
painful  to  her,  Uiey  made  common  cause,  and 
annoyed  her  in  every  possible  way. 

Sick  at  heart,  upbraided  by  my  mother  for  not 
doing  as  she  did,  and  perpetually  appealed  to  by 
the  oflicials,  I  led  a  most  miserable  life.  At 
last,  to  my  unspeakable  relief,  my  mother  determ- 
ined to  go  to  Iiondon  and  seek  my  father;  and, 
in  propria  persona^  see  what  could  be  done.—- 
Helen  was  to  go  too ;  and  having  prevailed  upon 
our  surgeon's  wife— an  old  lady  of  sixty,  who 
had  never  been  admitted  within  our  doors  be- 
fore— to  remain  with  me  during  her  absence,  my 
mother  left  Ingerdyne. 

It  was  a  bitter  November  morning.  A  fog, 
so  dense  as  to  be  almost  palpable  to  the  touch* 
hung  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  horses' 
breath  steamed  against  the  yellow  vapor  like  a 
oloud.  The  trees  dripped  with  moisture,  and 
the  frost-bitten  shrubs  hung  their  perished  heads, 
as  if  in  utter  weariness  of  life.  Every  thing 
looked  dreary,  forlorn  and  wretched  :  the  moat 
was  oovered  with  dead  leaves,  the  walks  were 
heaped  up  in  all  corners  with  the  same  eviden- 
ces of  decay,  for  the  dead  flowers  had  not  been 
removed,  and  even  the  hardy  Michaelmas  dai- 
sies drooped.  To  this  universal  desolation  there 
was  but  one  exception — a  monthly  rose,  upon 
whose  hardy  stem  one  half-blown  flower  still 
lingered — the  solitary  smile  in  this  sad  wilder- 
ness. 

Strangely  to  me  sounded  Helen's  gav  laugh 
and  congratulatory  exclamation,  as  she  loUowed 
my  mother  into  the  post-chaise.    She  seemed  to 
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feel  neitber  sorrow  nor  misgiving :  the  visit  to 
London  vas  the  all-in-all  of  ue  moment,  and  be- 
yond it  she  neither  looked  nor  thought. 

Not  so  my  mother :  she  wept  bitterly ;  seem- 
ing to  feel  instinctivelv  that  she  was  gating  her 
la^  upon  the  home  of  her  childhood.  She  never 
spoke,  bnt  signed  to  me  to  gather  the  rose  I  have 
mentioned ;  and  then  with  a  slow  inclination  of 
the  head  to  the  watchfiil  postboy,  bade  him  by 
that  gesture  driTe  on. 

Every  dsj,  now,  Ingerdyne  was  besieged  by 
creditors ;  from  whose  bitter  complaints  it  ap- 
peared that  nothing  had  been  paid  to  them  for 
years,  but  that,  time  after  time,  they  had  been 
pat  oS  with  specious  promises,  not  one  of  which 
Lad  ever  been  fulfilled.  Inquiries  were  hourly 
made  for  my  father's  address ;  a  request  witn 
which  I  had  no  more  power  to  comply  than  the 
veriest  stranger  :  for  my  mother  and  Helen  had 
as  yet  seen  nothing  of  him,  and  were  staying 
with  an  old  friend  of  the  family  in  London. 

Meanwhile  affairs  were  progressing  rapidly  to 
a  close.  No  ofler  having  been  made  to  pay  the 
execution  creditors,  a  day  was  fixed  and  adver- 
tised for  the  sale  of  the  furniture,  plate,  &o.,  at 
Ineerdyne. 

The  paper  containing  the  advertisement  was 
laid  upon  my  table  by  an  unknown  hand  \  no  one 
even  among  those  rough  men  being  hard-heart- 
ed enough  to  present  it  to  me. 

For  a  moment  I  vras  stunned.  A  blow,  even 
when  it  is  expected,  always  seems  to  fall  sud- 
denly; and  such  a  one  as  this  was  heavy  enough 
to  excuse  more  than  usual  cowardice. 

Happily  for  human  nature,  however,  this  sti^p 
seldom  lasts  long :  we  awaken  from  the  crush- 
log  sense  of  calamity,  to  prepare  for  the  action 
which  most  follow,  and  in  the  exertion  find  re- 
lief. 

I  had  never  been  much  of  a  dreamer,  except 
in  seasons  of  peace  or  intervals  of  ease ;  and  now 
the  magnitude  of  the  event  effectually  precluded 
repose.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  first  shock 
was  over,  I  wrote  to  my  mother;  to  the  attor- 
ney whose  address  my  father  had  given  me, 
when  I  was  in  town :  and  to  Mr.  Lyle,  whose 
last  letter  was  dated  from  Naples. 

From  the  first,  I  speedily  received  a  letter 
foil  of  hopeless  sorrow.  She  had  not  seen  my 
father,  bnt  she  had  received  an  undated  note 
from  him,  bearing  an  Irish  post-mark,  sayiug 
that,  as  he  found  things  had  come  to  the  worst 
at  Ingerdyne,  he  thought  the  creditors  would  be 
more  tractable  if  he  were  out  of  the  way,  and 
would  more  easily  come  into  any  arrangement 
that  oonld  be  offered.  What  arrangement  he 
contemplated,  however,  he  did  not  say ;  and  his 
wife,  left  completely  in  the  dark,  was  despond- 
ing and  miserable. 

From  the  attorney,  too,  I  soon  heard ;  but  in 
an  equally  unsatisfactory  strain :  he  wrote  cour- 
teously, although  in  a  tone  of  displeasure ;  say- 
ing that  he  had  so  often  been  made  instrumental 
in  proposing  arrangements  which  his  principal 
haa  never  carried  out,  that  he  must  declme  inter- 
fering any  further  in  aflaini  which  promised  so 
ill. 

Hope  of  aid  from  both  these  sources  was  now 
cot  oO^  and  I  felt  that  to  be  longer  without  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  some  professional  man 
was  impossible.  Still  I  knew  no  one  to  whom  I 
could  appljr,  and  was  beginning  to  think  of  writ- 


ing again  to  London,  when  it  flashed  across  my 
memory  that  Mr.  Spencer,  my  grandfather^s  so- 
licitor, had  a  son  practicing  at  Abberly.  To 
him  therefore  I  went,  and  finding  him  at  home, 
entered  a  lawyer's  office  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life. 

He  was  writing  when  I  was  ushered  in,  and 
not  hearing  any  name  announced,  continued  to 
bend  over  his  desk;  not  even  raising  his  eyes. 
But  when,  rather  tired  of  waiting,  I  spoke  at 
last,  he  started  up  hastily,  and  I  recognized  the 
face  of  a  gentleman  I  knew  well  as  a  visitor  at 
Comberton. 

*'  Mr.  Asharst  T'  I  exclaimed,  as  he  came  for- 
ward. 

*^The  same,"  he  answered  gayly,  ofierlng 
me  his  hand;  **and  very  much  at  your  serv« 
ice." 

*^  Thank  yon ;  but  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  solicitor." 

*^  Then  I  am  still  more  at  your  command,  for 
I  am  Mr.  Spencer,  the  solicitor." 

"  His  partner  ?" 

"  No,  bis  veritable  self,!' 

"  That^s  impossible.'* 

''In  plain  English  you  mean  it's  a  fabrication. 
But  it  IB  no  such  thing.  J  am  Frank  Spencer, 
attorney  and  solicitor  of  High  Abberly." 

**I  thought  your  name  was  Ashurst.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  you've  been  sailing  under 
false  colors.  Excuse  me,  but  who  are  you,  re- 
ally ?" 

*'  I'll  tell  you  presently,  when  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  oe  seated.  Clients  always  sit. 
yon  know ;  it's  more  dignified.  There  now,  I'll 
retreat  behind  my  desk  and  open  this  great  book, 
by  way  of  impressing  you,  and  any  other  confid- 
ing victim  who  may  come  in,  with  my  studious 
habits,  and  proceed  to  enlighten  you.  Though 
first,  I  must  let  my  mother  know.  You  will 
take  some  luncheon  with  her,  after  business." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I—" 

''Every  body  says  *  no  thank  you,'  and  means 
'  yes,  certainly."  That's  as  well  understood  in 
enlightened  society  as  the  correctness  of  a  rail- 
way directors'  half-yearly  account,  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  lawyer's  grief  at  being  instructed  by 
his  richest  client  to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery  against 
a  joint-stock  bank.  But  the  practice  is  rather 
conunonplace,  I  think :  I  am  surprised  you  pa- 
tronize it." 

*'  Why  ?  I  was  never  famous  for  originality, 
you  know.  But  really  you  must  excuse  my  ac- 
cepting your  invitation  to-day,  for  my  busmess 
is  ursent— And  extremely  painful." 

*'  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  be  said,  becoming  grave 
at  once,  and  drawing  a  chair  opposite  to  me. 
"  Can  I  serve  you  ?  If  I  can,  command  me.'- 
I'm  not  always  such  a  rattle-pate  as  you  might 
fancy." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  yery  well.  I've  seen  you 
often  at  Aston  thoughtful  enough  for  a  judge. 
Mr.  —  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Spencer.  I  took  it  to  oblige  ray  uncle,  and 
to  succeed  to  his  fortune.  My  father,  General 
Ashurst,  who  was  killed  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  married  your  old  friend  Air.  Spencer's  sis- 
ter ;  and  when  she  died  I  was  left  to  his  care. 
I  believe  I  was  a  sad  pickle  in  those  days,  wor- 
rying my  good  uncle  and  aunt  to  death ;  but 
happily  he  managed  to  reform  me  tolerably,  and 
I  am  iree  to  own,  that  whatever  little  good  there 
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is  in  me  is  of  my  uncle's  making,  whatever  bad 
is  my  own  undisputed  property. 

'*  I  thought  a  moment  since  that  yon  spoke  of 
ray  lunching  with  your  mother,  and  now  you  say 
she  is  dead:  you  are  really  very  mysterious !" 

"I  call  Mrs.  Spencer — my  uncle's  good  old 
wife,  who  brought  me  up — mother :  and  a  bet- 
ter one  no  man  erer  had.  But  to  return  to  our 
muttons — what  is  the  matter  ?  What  can  I  do 
to  serve  you  ?" 

"  Listen  patiently  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  and  then  direct  me,  if  you  can?* 

My  request  was  implicitly  obeyed.  During 
the  whole  of  my  Ion?  rambling  story  Mr.  Spen- 
cer  never  interrupted  me  by  a  singlei  word,  but 
let  me  tell  my  tale  in  my  own  way — a  golden 
rule  when  a  man  wants  to  get  at  the  truth  of  a 
thing — and  after  displaying  as  much  interest  as 
any  mortal  not  immecfiately  concerned  in  the 
matter  could  do,  said,  when  I  had  concluded, 

"  And  all  this  time  have  you  had  no  adviser  ? 
no  lawyer,  I  mean?** 

"  No." 

**  Then  it  is  quite  time  you  had ;  things  have 
gone  on  in  their  own  way  too  long  already.  Can 
not  you  procure  your  father's  address  by  writinjr 
to  his  agents  ?  He  ought  to  be  down  himself: 
he  is  the  proper  person  to  act.  It*s  a  vile,  cow- 
ardly thing,  leavmg  yon  here  alone  to  bear  all 
this:  it's  infamous-— I  never  heard  of  such  a 
proceeding." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  as  the  world  progresses, 
strange  things  do  and  will  happen.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  what  can  be  done  ?  Or  rather,  what 
can  you  do  to  help  me?  for  my  idea  is,  that  in 
depending  upon  my  father  we  rely  upon  a  t>ro- 
ken  reed,  and  that  whatever  is  to  be  done,  must 
be  done  without  htm.'* 

"And  your  mother— where  is  she?  Surely 
she  is  to  be  found :  they  can  not  both  have  left 
you  to  do  their  work." 

"My  mother  is  in  London.  Yoti  must  have 
paid  very  little  heed  to  what  I  have  been  telling 
you,  if  you  have  not  discovered  how  inoapable 
she  is  of  contending  with  such  a  rude  storm  as 
this.  She  is  far  too  gentle  for  such  rough  work.*' 

"  And  what  are  you  ?  Are  you  so  well  ac- 
customed to  bailiffs  and  sheriffs'  officers,  that 
their  presence  has  become  indifferent  to  you?" 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  but  I  am  younger,  and — " 

"  And  therefore  all  the  less  fit  for  it.  What 
on  earth  can  people  in  their  senses  expect  you 
to  do  in  such  dilemmas  as  these?  They  run 
away  themselves,  frightened  to  death,  and  leave 
you,  as  if  you  had  no  feeling,  to  fight  with  difli- 
culties  out  of  which  even  I,  a  lawyer,  can  see  no 
way." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  Don't  say  that  nothing 
can  be  done,  or  I  shall  lose  all  courage.  I  have 
so  hoped  that,  even  at  the  last  hour,  means 
might  be  found  of  saving  Ingerdyne  from  this 
terrible  disgrace,  that  I  believe  I  could  bear  up 
no  longer  if  that  stay  were  struck  down." 

"  But  what  can  be  hoped  for  ?  What  chance 
is  there  of  affairs  taking  a  favorable  turn  ?  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  your  statement,  these 
men  are  in  legal  possession ;  and  having  once 
obtained  it  and  advertised  a  sale,  it  will  require 
something  tantamount  to  a  miracle  to  rescue  the 
property  from  them." 

"  Indeed !  Have  they  a  right  to  sell  every 
thing  in  this  way.*' 


"  Unfortnnately^yes.  But  I  will  go  back  with 
you  to  Ingerdyne,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you,  and  see  that  no  unfair  advantage  has  been 
taken.    Shall  I  do  so  ?    Would  you  like  itT" 

"  Yes,  but—** 

"  But  what?  If  you  wish  it,  there  is  no  *bnt' 
in  the  matter.  In  fact,  you  have  no  right  to  s 
will  at  all :  having  consulted  me,  you  are  bound 
to  follow  my  advice.  So  come  up  to  my  mo- 
ther, and,  while  you  have  some  luncheon,  I  will 
finisn  my  letters  for  the  post,  and  order  my 
horses."' 

As  soon  as  we  reached  Ingerdyne,  Mr.  Spencer 
summoned  into  the  library  each  one  of  the  offi* 
cers  in  possession,  and  when  the  long  interviews 
with  them  were  over,  returned  to  tell  me  that 
every  thing  had  been  done  in  duo  form,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  power  to  pay  their  claims  could 
release  me  from  them. 

Eveiy  day  now  until  the  sale,  and  nearly  all 
the  day,  Mr.  Spencer  passed  at  Ingerayne. 
Every  trouble  and  annoyance  from  which  he 
could  protect  me,  he  continued  to  ward  off;  and 
when  my  heart  and  hopefulness  sank  under  the 
weight  of  present  grief,  and  future  care,  he 
cheered  and  encouraged  me,  until  the  dark  cloud 
passed. 

He  also  arranged  that,  after  the  sale  was  over, 
I  should  be  his  mother's  guest,  until  somethino^ 
could  be  ascertained  of  my  father's  means  and 
intentions;  and  the  kind  old  lady,  whom  until 
lately  I  had  never  seen,  urged  oay  acceptance  of 
her  hospitality  with  the  most  generous  warmth. 

Well,  the  fast  day  eame.  During  the  whole 
of  it  I  never  stirred  from  the  dark  little  sitting- 
room,  which  when  a  ehild  I  used  to  run  by  at 
night,  faneyincf  that  "  Bogie"  stood  in  the  door- 
way. But  when  evening  fell,  my  gloomy  rev- 
erie was  broken  by  one  of  the  auctioneer's  men, 
who  came  in  to  paste  the  lot  tickets  upon  the 
furniture. 

"  I  won't  be  long.  Miss,"  he  said  civilly,  as  I 
rose  fr9m  my  chair,  and  turned  to  leave  the 
room.  But  I  could  not  remain  :  I  felt  that  m^ 
courage  was  ffivin^  way,  and  I  did  not  choose 
that  he  shonla  see  it. 

The  evening  was  dull  and  wet.  The  rooms 
were  all  deserted,  for  the  men  had  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  servants'  hall,  and  were  carousing. 

With  a  desperate  resolution  I  compelled  my- 
self to  go  through  every  chamber.  The  first  was 
the  library.  I  had  seen  it  two  days  before,  but 
now  I  hanlly  knew  it :  the  carpet  had  been  takea 
up,  the  books  were  out  of  their  oases,  tied  to- 
gether and  lotted;  the  tables,  reading-desks, 
globes,  and  sofas  were  all  ranged  against  the 
walls;  the  curtains  were  rolled  up  high,  the 
book-case  doors  thrown  wide  open,  and  every 
article  was  ticketed. 

Oh,  how  desolate  it  looked !  how  unlike  itself  I 
I  stood  at  the  door  and  gazed  miserably  round. 
There  were  the  great  arm-chairs,  worked  by  aa 
industrious  ancestress ;  every  gigantic  rose  and 
monstrous  tulip  upon  which  I  had  known  fronti 
babyhood.  I  almost  recognized  the  very  one 
upon  which  I  had  fallen  asleep  the  evening  of  ray- 
last  return  from  Ireland,  when  my  grandfather 
had  roused  me  from  my  frightful  dream.  I  al- 
most &ncied  that  I  saw  and  heard  him  now ;  and, 
sick  at  heart,  I  passed  quickly  through  the  room, 
and  went  down  the  little  oak  stairs  into  the  din- 
ing-room. 
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All  was  tke  same  there.  Upon  the  dark, 
Vri^ht  tables  and  sideboards,  stared  the  little 
white  tickets  of  the  auctioneer;  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room I  found  a  group  of  people  from  the 
town  (friends,  probabfy,  of  some  of  the  officers) 
examining  the  furniture,  and  making  observa- 
tions upon  its  quality  and  condition.  As  I 
entered  the  room,  they  looked  up,  but  took  no 
further  notice.  I  was  a  cipher  to  them,  their 
interest  being  absorbed  in  the  conches  and  orna- 
ments. 

With  that  unaccountable  impulse  whtoh  often 
leads  one  to  gaze  upon  painful  objects,  I  remain- 
ed in  a  recess,  listening  to  their  conversation  as 
they  walke<i  about  the  room  and  commented 
upoD  its  fittings.  I  felt  a  morbid  pleasure  in 
hearing  all  they  had  to  say,  and  learmng  how  we 
were  looked  upon  in  the  world  outside  our  gates. 
After  a  time,  however,  they  went  away  j  and  I 
wandered  about,  until  I  found  myself  in  the 
nursery.  It  was  half  dismantled ;  most  of  the 
fomiture  having  been  carried  into  other  rooms, 
let  there  was  me  bed  I  had  slept  in  during  so 
many  years,  with  its  gaud^  chintz  hangings :  and 
in  which  I  had  so  olfen  listened  tremblingly  in 
the  dreary  winter  nights  to  the  owls,  and  hidden 
my  bead  beneath  the  pillows  in  terror  at  their 
hooting  cry.  There  were  the  pasteboard  screens 
opon  the  chimney-piece,  which  Helen  and  I  had 
made,  and  adorned  with  figures  cut  out  of  old 
iashioo-books.  There  were  the  little  chairs  in 
which  we  had  sat,  and  round  the  backs  of  some 
were  fragments  of  the  ribbon  reins  which  we  had 
tied  on,  calling  them  horses.  Helen's  hoop  was 
Btill  in  its  old  corner,  and  a  heap  of  long-forgot- 
ten playthings  lay  upon  the  floor.  I  stooped  to 
take  up  one,  but  a  man,  who  had  followed  me 
tmnoticed,  exclaimed, 

**Them  are  all  marked :  every  thing  in  this 
here  room  is  put  down." 

I  was  frightened— absolutely  terrified— «t  the 
crime  of  taking  up  one  of  ray  own  broken  toys, 
and  dropping  it  hurriedly  went  forward  through 
the  passage  door,  and  mto  my  mother's  room. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  spoke.  My  voice 
sounded  harsh  and  strange  in  the  half  empty 
space ;  and  I  scarely  recognized  it.  Faces  seem- 
ed to  peep  at  me  from  the  open  wardrobes,  and 
from  behind  the  bed-curtains;  and  oomnletely 
overcome,  I  sank  down  upon  a  stray  chair,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Inn^  moment  after,  I  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  some  other  person  in  the  room,  and 
then  a  voice  close  to  me  said  gently, 

"  I  was  afraid  of  this.  Yoa  promised  not  to 
ooBie  here.'* 

I  did  not  reply,  for  the  sympathy  of  the  tone 
eompietely  destroyed  the  little  fortitude  that 
was  left,  and  I  wept  without  restraint.  I  had 
felt  so  forlorn,  that  the  sudden  change  unnerved 
me. 

"OL  Florence  1  Florenoel  this  is  dreadful," 
said  Mr.  Spencer,  calling  me  hry  mv  Christian 
name  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  "  I  can  not 
hear  to  see  you  sufier  thus :  you  vdll  kill  your- 
self. If  you  have  any  pity,  spare  me  this  mis- 
ery. Now  at  the  very  last,  when  you  have  borne 
vp  ao  hravely  all  along,  do  not  give  way  thus. 
Remember  1m>w  we  all  denend  upon  yoa.^* 

*'  I  can  not  help  it  1  Only  go  away  and  leave 
I  1  shall  be  better  soon." 

^'No,  yoa  will  not:  yoa  bftTO  been  too  Bmch i 


alone  already.  Ton  are  worn  and  harassed  to 
death ;  and  you  want  sympathy  and  society,  not 
solitude.  You  must  go  home  with  me :  my  mo- 
ther expects  you ;  for  she  absolutely  forbade  my 
returning  alone,  and  I  have  brought  her  little 
carriage  to  drive  you  back." 

'*  No,  no,  it  ia  impoBsible.  I  can  not  leave  here 
while  a  single  thing  remains.  I  could  not  bear 
to  desert  the  old  place  now." 

*'  For^jfive  me,  Florence,  but  this  is  romance : 
very  unlUce  your  usual  strong  sense.  What  good 
can  you  do  here  ?  What  wrong  can  you  pre- 
vent ?  None.  Yoa  will  only  expose  yourself  to 
needless  pain,  and  perhaps  msuft.  Among  the 
many  people  who  will  be  here  to-morrow,  there 
will  not  be  half  a  dozen  who  will  appreciate  your 
motive  for  remaining;  while  most  of  them,  think- 
ing it  arises  from  either  a  mercenary  or  defiant 
spirit,  will  treat  you  accordingly.  Forgive  me 
for  speaking  thus,  but  yon  are  brave  enough  to 
hear  the  truth ;  and  I — I — ^like  you  too  well,  not 
to  prefer  displeasing  you  for  a  moment,  to  con- 
cealing it  from  you." 

^*  But  no  one  will  suffer  except  myself,  even 
if  I  am  misunderstood ;  and  I  should  so  like  to 
stay  till  the  very  last,"  I  said,  beseechingly. 

^^  And  so  you  should,  if,  either  for  yourself  or 
Ingerdyne,  your  stay  could  do  any  good.  But 
it  will  not.  You  are  already  excited  beyond 
your  own  control,  and  as  ill  as  yon  well  can  be: 
while  Ingerdyne  is  past  all  help  from  either  of 


us. 


Still  I  lingered ;  and  then  he  said,  taking  my 
hand  to  leaume  away,  '*  Come,  Florence  I  make 
an  efifort ;  and,  as  ohildren  say,  it  will  soon  be 
over.    Come." 

"  I  can  not  go  without  seeing  the  house  once 


n 


more. 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  will  go  round  together. 
So  come,  take  my  arm,  and  yon  shall  have  your 
whim." 

And  80^  silently  and  passively,  I  vrent  again 
through  the  whole  house.  Not  a  room,  not  a 
closet,  not  a  window  that  was  not  individually 
dear  to  me — not  one  to  which  some  childish  as- 
sociation did  not  cling.  And  yet  I  neither  spoke 
nor  wept  as  we  passed  them  by :  until,  as  we 
were  leaving  the  library,  I  turnea  to  look  at  it 
for  the  last  time.  Then  came  thronging  back  a 
host  of  sights  and  memories— visions  of  the  dead 
and  absent— -sounds  of  many  voices — ^gleaming 
lights  in  their  places  of  old--^nd  mournful,  un- 
earthly noises--all  the  fancies  of  my  own  brain 
and  eye,  yet  not  the,  less  bewildering ;  and,  ut- 
tering a  low  cry,  I  fainted. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

In  a  fortnight  the  sale  was  over;  and  when  the 
accounts  and  claims  of  the  execution  creditors 
were  sent  in  to  Mr.  Spencer,  they  were  found  to 
be  so  immense,  that  their  expenses  and  demands 
left  nothing  to  be  divided  anaonji^  the  rest  of  the 
claimants ;  and,  of  course,  nothing  remained  for 
oorselves :  Ingerdyne  was  gone,  and  we  were 
absolutely  homeless,  and  all  nut  penniless. 

My  father  was  still  in  Ireland,  but  in  what 
part  we  knew  not;  my  mother  and  Helen  were 
staying  with  the  friend  to  whose  house  they 
had  £st  gone,  and  I  was  at  Abberly.    Thus 
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sc&ttered,  we  felt  forlorn  and  helpless.  The 
worst  had  come  at  last,  and  was  to  be  met;  bat 
how? 

I  knew  very  well  that  little,  if  not  absolutely 
nothing,  was  to  be  expected  from  either  my 
father  or  mother.  The  unhappy  connections 
formed  by  the  first,  would  effectually  prevent 
the  revival  of  that  care  for  his  family,  which 
had  so  long  been  dying  away ;  and  the  last  was 
so  utterly  powerless  and  depressed,  that  it  was 
idle  to  expect  energy  from  her.  Upon  Helen 
and  me  then  rested  every  thing,  and  (Heaven 
help  us !)  what  could  we  do  ? 

1  et  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that 
qnickly,  was  evident ;  for  when  the  little  pittance 
which  each  of  us  possessed  was  gone,  there  re- 
mained no  source,  save  in  our  own  exertions, 
from  which  we  could  replenish  our  store. 

True,  Mrs.  Spencer  had  urged  me,  with  all 
the  delieacy  and  tenderness  of  a  sincere  friend, 
to  remain  with  her ;  assuring  me  that  my  society 
had  become  too  dear  for  her  to  relinquish.  But 
much  as  I  honored  and  esteemed  her,  and  wel- 
come as  was  the  peace  of  her  quiet  and  well- 
appointed  household  after  the  stormy  scenes  of 
the  past  summer,  yet  I  felt  that  duty  imperative- 
ly negatived  her  proposal,  and  summoned  me  to 
my  mother. 

Under  this  conviction  T  wrote  to  London,  prom- 
ising to  join  my  mother  the  instant  she  chose  to 
call  for  me;  but  many  days  elapsed  without 
bringing  a  reply,  and  when  at  last  it  did  come, 
it  was  couched  in  such  upbraiding  terms  as 
stung  me  cruelly.  My  mother  charged  me  with 
selfishness  in  deserting  her,  now  that  her  power 
of  indulging  me  in  the  luxuries  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  was  gone,  and  bade  me  cease 
to  trouble  myself  about  her,  since  her  dutiful 
child  Helen  remained  to  comfort  and  support 
her. 

My  first  impulse  upon  readinc^  this  letter  was 
indignation,  the  next  sorrow.  How  unjust  these 
accusations  were,  my  own  conscience  told  me : 
why  had  I  rejected  Mr.  Lyle's  offer,  and  Mrs. 
Spencers,  if  I  so  lightly  regarded  the  claims  of 
my  family  ?  Why  had  I  endured  alone  the  tor- 
tures of  the  last  month,  if  I  was  so  careless  of 
their  feelings?  My  mother^s  injustice  embit- 
tered my  lot,  and  saddened  my  heart.  Oh,  what 
wretchedness  did  not  this  captious  spirit  augur 
for  us  all  1  Who  could  tell  where  it  would  stop, 
or  who  else  might  be  the  sufferer  ?  It  might  de- 
prive us,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  few  friends  who 
yet  were  left.  What  a  life  of  miserable  endur- 
ance lay  outstretched  before  us  all !  On  one  side 
dissatisfaction  and  suspicion;  on  the  other,  de- 

Sression  and  resentment.  The  prospeot  was  in- 
eed  gloomy,  and  1  felt  dispirited  and  unhappy. 

For  some  time  after  breakfost  I  sat  holding 
the  letter  in  my  hand,  my  heart  full  of  mingled 
anger  and  sorrow.  I  had  just  resolved  upon  go- 
ing instantly  to  town,  when  Mr.  Speneer  entered 
the  room,  and  leaning  upon  the  chimney-pieoe, 
by  which  I  sat,  asked  me, 

"  What  news  from  homoi?  Is  Captain  Sack- 
▼iUe  nonets  still?" 

I  gave  him  the  letter.  When  he  had  xead  it, 
he  drew  a  chair  beside  me,  saying, 

^'Exactly  what  might  be  expected;  but  not 
the  less  imjust  and  untrue.  Surely,  after  this 
epistle,  yoa  will  not  persist  in  your  determina- 
tioa  to  go  to  Londoii.   Your  mother  is  perfectly 


satisfied  with  the  daughter  she  has ;  therefore, 
there  is  no  earthly  necessity  for  you  to  trouble 
her :  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  rather  wishes 
to  decline  your  visit." 

**  So  she  may  now ;  but  I  know  Helen  better 
than  she  does.  Helen  has  no  greater  power  of 
enduring  hardship  and  poverty  than  — ~^;  in 
short,  she  is  too  sensitive  and  delicate  to  bear 
trouble ;  and  I  shall  be  wanted  soon,  if  not  now.'* 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  see  no  sort  of  reason  why  yoa 
are  to  throw  yourself  away,  and  wear  out  your 
life  in  the  service  of  relatives,  who  at  best  will 
only  not  reproach  you.  Florence,  yon  are  better 
worth—" 

''It's  a  pity,  then,  I  can  not  persuade  people 
to  think  so,"  I  rejoined,  testily. 

As  I  spoke,  ray  companion  rose  suddenly  from 
his  chair,  went  to  the  window,  looked  out  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  returned  hastily,  and  sat  down 
again. 

I  was  too  busy  with  my  own  thoughts  to  heed 
his  restless  movements,  until  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  his  head  bent  forward  the  while  as  if  to 
watch  the  gyration  of  the  feather-brush  which  he 
twirled  energetically  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands  that  hung  across  his  knees : 

"  Florence,  have  you  never  thought  that  the 
willingness  to  serve  yotir  family,  for  which  yon 
have  so  often  condescended  to  thank  me,  spring 
from  some  other  source  than  regard  for  them  ?" 

''No!  what  other  source  can  it  have?" 

"  Can  not  you  guess  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  not  very  happy  this 
morning,  and  my  brain  is  not  particuLsrly  in- 
ventive." 

"  Do  yon  really  believe  that  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sackville,  and  to  help  them, 
that  I  have  done  what  little  I  have,  in  their  ai^ 
fairs  lately  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"Then  you  are  wrong.  It  was  for  yow,  wholly 
and  entirely.  I  did  not  intend  to  have  told  yoa 
so  yet,  often  as  it  has  trembled  on  my  lips ;  lest 
it  might  seem  ungenerous  to  press  a  selfish  suit 
in  your  day  of  sorrow.  But  that  letter  leaves  me 
no  choice :  I  must  speak  and  know  my  fate  at 
once.  You  seem  astonished,  Florence :  surely, 
yoa  have  suspected  my  secret ;  surely,  you  must 
have  felt  that  love  for  you  alone  has  urged  and 
guided  all  my  actions." 

As  he  spoke  a  new  light  broke  upon  me^  ma- 
king my  brain  reel  and  ray  whole  frame  trem- 
ble. Stow  plain  and  instinct  with  meaning  were 
many  things  now,  that  hitherto  had  seemed  mat- 
ters of  course,  and  how  miserably  blind  I  had 
been !  Until  this  very  moment,  the  idea  of  what 
had  come  to  pass  ban  never  entered  my  imagin- 
ation ;  and  yet  how  clearly  I  saw  now.  that  I 
might  and  ought  to  have  seen  it  from  the  firsL 
Aroorbed  in  my  own  thoughts  and  sorrow,  how 
culpably  short-sighted  I  had  been ! 

Something  of  the  shame  and  mortification  I 
felt  must  have  been  written  in  my  face,  for  he 
continued : 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  yon  are  suqirised, 
Florence?  that  yoa  were  not  prepared  for  this? 
My  attentions—" 

"  Ought  to  have  been  nnderstood,  I  acknowl- 
edge it  with  shame ;  but,  indeed,  they  were  not. 
I  never  suspected  that  your  kindness  to  me  arose 
from  any  other  feeling  than  compassion  for  my 
forlorn  and  helpless  state ;  and  the  idea  that  yoa 
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ngarded  roe  in  any  light  beyond  that  of  a  mere 
acquaintance,  never  onoe  oocnrred  to  me." 

'*  But  now  that  you  do  know  it,  Florence :  that 
I  tell  yon  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  is  in 
yoar  hands— that  existence  will  be  to  me  a  blank, 
unless  you  share  it — now  you  will  give  me  hope 
of  different  thoughts,  will  you  not  ?  Seeing  how 
inexpressibly  dear  you  are  to  me,  you  will  allow 
a  longer  acquaintance  to  win  for  me  that  place 
in  your  affections  vhioh  I  would  gladly  give  half 
my  life  to  obtain  ^  and  without  which  ufe  will  be 
Tahteless.'* 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so  I"  I  replied,  mournfully ; 
^'you  have  known  me  so  short  a  time,  that  I  can 
not  be  of  consequence  to  you;  and  when  I  am 
gone,  this  passing  fancy,  which  is  more  than  half 
pity,  will  die  away." 

"Never  I" 

''Indeed,  it  will.  Ton  are  sorry  for  me  now, 
and  you  think  that  a  more  lasting  feeling  inilu- 
eaces  von ;  but  when  I  have  left  you,  yon  will 
speedily  forget  me,  and  rejoice  that  my  blind- 
ness has  saved  you  from  yourself." 

As  I  spoke,  he  started  from  his  chair,  walked 
impatiently  across  the  room,  then  returned,  and 
standing  before  me,  said,  in  a  voice  husky  with 
■oppressed  emotion, 

"Florence,  listen  to  me  I" 

I  looked  up.  for  the  tones  were  so  strange  that 
I  was  startled.  His  face,  usually  so  pale,  was 
flushed  and  resolute ;  his  eyes  flasning,  and  upon 
his  lofty  brow  and  temples  the  blue  veins  stood 
in  high  relief.  An  extraordinary  change  seemed 
to  have  come  over  him;  and  (as  I  had  been  years 
before,  with  my  cousin  Philip)  I  was  frightened 
into  silence. 

"  Florence,  listen  to  me !"  he  said ;  "and  strive 
to  believe  me ;  for  even  for  the  short  acquaint- 
ance of  which  only  you  are  willing  to  allow  me 
the  benefit,  you  seem  to  know  strangely  little  of 
me.  I  have  told  you  that  I  love  you — that  the  joy 
or  desolation  of  roy  whole  life  lies  in  yoar  power 
—and  you  appear  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  me : 
mocking  my  earnest  words,  with  an  assurance 
that  ere  long  I  shall  be  thankful  that  you  did  so. 

"  This  may  be  mere  maiden  modesty,  or  false 
appreciation  of  your  own  worth ;  and  if  so,  oh, 
how  humbly  and  joyfully  I  shall  sue  for  pardon 
of  my  misapprehension !  But  if  not,  tell  me, 
Florence,  what  false  seeming  have  you  found  in 
me,  which  should  give  you  a  right  to  say,  that 
in  offering  you  my  heart  and  seeking  yours  in 
retuni,  I  do  but  ofler  and  ask  what  I  neither  wish 
to  give,  oor  care  to  gain." 

He  paused,  fixing  upon  mine  his  large  indig- 
nant eyes.  Never  oefore  had  he  lookea  so  hand- 
some and  so  worthy  of  respect  as  then  he  did, 
standing  there  in  his  angry  vindication.  For  the 
first  time,  I  really  admired  him.  Hitherto,  I  bad 
thoaght  him  good  and  kind,  but  tame-spirited  and 
eommonplace ;  and  now  in  this  fiery  outbreak  I 
scarcely  recognized  him.  I  was  embarrassed 
and  grieved,  and  replied  with  difficulty, 

"Fergive  me,  if  I  have  offended  you !  I  did 
sot  intend  to  do  so.  But  in  my  present  circum- 
stances, portionless  and  forlorn,  without  even  the 
poor  dowry  of  my  family's  good  name,  it  seemed 
anpossible  that  any  one  should  choose  but  shim 
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The  words  came  laggingly,  for  I  was  very 
wretched,  and  the  tears  which  pride  forbade  to 
&1I,  impeded  my  otteranoe. 


In  an  instant  he  was  by  my  side  again ;  all 
vehemence  had  subsided,  and  with  a  voice  low 
and  pitying  as  the  tones  one  listens  to  in  dreams, 
he  exclaimed, 

"  Forgive  me.  Florence !  forgive  the  rash  and 
hasty  words  which  have  caused  yon  pain,  and 
made  yon  do  yourself  so  much  injustice  as  to  be- 
lieve that  fortune  or  popularity  could  add  to  the 
value  of  your  own  true  worth.  What  to  me,  or 
to  any  one  who  desired  your  love,  is  fortune  or 
position  compared  with  yourself,  yonr  generous 
nature,  and  unselfish  heart  ?  Oh,  Florence,  dear- 
est !  he  who  loves  you  once  will  love  you  ever ; 
and  yon  will  be  as  precious  to  him  though  dow- 
ered by  poverty  itself,  as  if  you  were  the  heiress 
of  millions.  For  myself,  dearest,  I  can  only  see 
in  the  reasons  you  have  assigned  as  sufficient 
cause  for  the  loss  of  friends,  so  many  grounds 
why  those  who  loved  you  before,  should  cherish 
you  now  more  fondly  still.  But  if  some  think 
otherwise,  fear  not,  Florence,  nor  heed  them; 
only  trust  yourself  to  me,  and  as  far  as  human 
power  avails  to  shield  you  from  sorrow  or  an- 
noyance, mine  shall  be  exerted  till  you  learn  to 
think  that  grief  is  but  a  poet^s  fiction." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  my  hand,  and  the  action 
roused  me  from  the  half-dreamy  state  into  which 
I  had  fallen.  I  was  so  thoroughly  wretched,  so 
heart-stung  by  my  mother's  letter,  so  miserable 
and  shame-stricken  still,  at  the  memory  of  the 
last  few  weeks  at  Ingerdyne,  so  hopeless  and 
desponding  for  the  future,  that  I  felt  as  if  all  I 
cared  for  on  earth  would  be  the  privilege  to  lie 
down  and  die.  And  now,  to  add  to  all  this,  was 
the  grief  of  finding  that  I  was  about  to  return 
evil  Tor  good,  and  give  pain  to  the  most  gener- 
ous heart  and  truest  friend  I  could  ever  hope  to 
meet.  For  noble,  honorable,  excellent  as  he 
was,  T  did  not  love  him ;  and,  though  I  was  care- 
less of  my  own  fate,  yet  I  felt  that  he  deserved 
better  at  my  hands,  than  to  bo  suffered  to  link 
himself  to  one  whose  heart  and  affections  were 
so  entirely  uninterested  as  mine. 

With  all  these  emotions  filling  ray  heart  at 
once,  no  wonder  that  I  was  so  bewildered  as 
scarcely  to  be  conscious  of  what  was  being  said, 
and  that  it  required  something  more  than  words, 
to  rouse  me  from  mv  trance-like  apathy. 

This  was  suppliecf  by  the  pressure  of  my  hand; 
when  with  a  sudden  start,  which  after  my  passive 
silence  must  have  seemed  like  delirium,  T  rose 
from  my  seat,  and  shaking  off  Mr.  Spencer^s 
touch,  exclaimed  rapidly, 

"It  is  impossible!  With  my  whole  heart  I 
am  grateful  to  you,  and  deeply,  truly  sensible  of 
the  honor  of  your  preference ;  but  forgive  me 
that  I  can  not  return  it.  Do  not  reproach  me 
for  having  seemed  to  encourage  attentions  of 
which,  so  absorbed  have  I  been  in  my  own  self- 
ish sorrows,  I  never  suspected  the  cause.  The 
bitterest  words  you  could  speak  can  not  add  to 
the  shame  and  sorrow  that  I  feel,  nor  make  me 
condemn  myself  more  thoroughly:  but,  indeed, 
I  am  less  cfulpable  than  wretched.  Had  circum- 
stances been  different — were  my  heart — " 

"  And  is  it  not,  Florence  ?  Surely  I  have  not 
been  deceived !"  he  exclaimed,  vehemently. 

I  felt  the  angry  blood  rush  to  my  brow  at  thii 
implied  accusation;  bnt  a  moment's  reflection 
showed  me  the  injustice  of  such  a  feeling,  and  I 
replied, 

*'•  Ton  misunderstand  me.    Sittxated  as  I  now 
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am,  I  will  never  marry.  Many  yearsi  if  not  the 
whole  of  my  life,  must  be  devoted  to  my  mother. 
While  she  is  in  sorrow,  nothing  but  her  own  com- 
mands shall  part  us.  I  will  and  oaght  to  labor 
for  her  J  and,  even  were  it  to  secure  my  own 
happiness,  I  wiJl  never  consent  to  accept  a  home 
from  which  she  and  Helen  would  be  excluded ; 
nor  to  burthen  niy  husband  with  my  family. 
Therefore,  upon  this  ground,  hod  I  no  other,  I 
must,  although  most  grateful  for  the  honor  yon 
have  done  me,  decline  it  absolutely  and  forever.** 

'^  Oh,  not  forever,  Florence  I  Not  forever ! 
Give  me  some  hope;  some  cheering  word  to 
cling  to;  something  to  live  for.  Say  that  you 
do  not  despise  me ;  that  in  time  you  may — " 

'*  I  shall  be  still  the  same ;  forgive  my  plain 
speaking,  but  I  have  done  you  too  much  wrong 
already  to  deceive  you  now.  Twenty  years 
hence,  as  to-day,  I  believe  that  my  reply  will  be 
the  same.*' 

A  short  silence  followed,  which  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  voice  in  the  hall, 
speaking  to  some  one  as  she  came  toward  the 
breakfast-room  door. 

This  caused  Mr.  Spencer  to  say,  hastily,  al- 
though sorrowfully, 

"  One  word  more,  Florence,  and  I  will  be  si- 
lent.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  answer  me  frank- 
ly, if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  last  few  weeks'  de- 
lusive happiness.  Am  I  pleading  for  a  treasure 
already  given?  Is  your  heart  bestowed  upon 
another  r' 

"  No." 

'*Then,  despite  of  all  you  have  said,  I  will 
hope  on.  Time  is  God's  great  agent  here;  not 
only  for  righting  wrongs,  but  for  bringing  un- 
looked-for things  to  pass.  And  constancy  is 
even  now  sometimes  rewarded :  so  I  will  take 
for  my  motto  those  resolute  words  on  the  ancient 
seal,  and  '  while  I  breathe,  I'll  hope.*  Fear  not 
that  I  shall  blame  you,  even  in  thought,  if,  through 
my  own  willfulness,  my  life  passes  thus  fruitlessly 
away ;  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  as  a  life  to 
me,  and  in  them  I  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
love  that  will  only  expire  with  life  itself.  I  can 
not  give  it  up  at  will ;  nor  would  I,  if  I  could. 
This  is  my  unchangeable  resolve:  but  from  this 
hour  you  shall  hear  it  no  more.  I  will  press  my 
suit  no  farther,  but  trust  to  time  and  your  own 
heart:  both,  after  a  while,  will,  I  think,  plead 
for  me.  And  to  what  you  have  said  respecting 
your  mother  and  Helen,  I  reply  thus :  thanks  to 
my  good  uncle,  I  am  rich,  not  enough  to  pur- 
chase and  keep  up  Ingerdjme  in  the  style  jour 
&ther  did,  but  quite  enough  to  make  my  wife 
so  far  independent,  that  from  her  own  income 
she  can  mamtain  in  perfect  comfort  those  who 
rely  upon  her  for  a  daughter's  and  sister's  love. 
And  when,  won  over  by  my  constant  affection, 
she  has  learned  to  love  me  well  enough  in  re- 
turn— to  believe  that  her  joys  and  sorrows  are 
mine,  and  that  to  give  her  pleasure  will  be  to  in- 
sure my  own ;  then  I  shall  hope  that,  seeinff  her 
family  is  mine  also,  she  will  never  dream  that  I 
can  feel  them  a  burthen.** 

Before  I  could  reply,  the  door  opened^  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  entered,  saying, 

**  Frank,  have  you  forgotten  your  promise  to 

drive  Florence  and  me  to  H to-day?  the 

boraes  have  been  standing  at  the  door  for  nearly 
half  an  hour." 

(t  Indeed,  I  had,  mothar.    Bat  I  shall  be  ready 


now  before  either  of  yon.  I  have  mily  to  write 
a  letter  to  my  agent,  and  then  I  shall  pe  at  your 
service.** 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  the  good  old 
lady  turned  to  me,  exclaiming, 

*'  How  ill  you  look,  my  dear !  you  are  as  pale 
as  a  ghost.  And  how  cold  your  hands  are !  dear 
me,  X  hope  you've  not  got  this  nasty  fever  that's 
about.  I  really  must  speak  to  Frank  and  tell 
him  to  drive  us  first  to  Dr.  Seaforth's  (he  was 
telling  me  only  yesterday  that  he  had  thirty  cases 
of  fever  on  his  list),  and  then  if  he  finds  yon  have 
any  of  the  sytnptomsi  we  can  return  instantly. 
It's  a  dreadful  time  of  year  for  fever.  I've  known 
one,  beginning  now,  hang  about  a  person  for 
months.    I'll  go  and  see  Frank  directly.** 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  and  by  the  direction  of  her  re- 
treating footsteps,  I  knew  that  she  was  gone  to 
the  sti^y. 

To  prophesy,  and  then  to  nurse  an  illness,  was 
Mrs.  Spencer's  hobby  j  and  I  knew  that  a  series 
of  visits  from  her  pet  physician,  teapots  full  of 
herb  tea,  days  in  mj  own  room,  and  nights  under 
the  vigilant  oare  of  her  sleepless  maid,  would  all 
fall  to  my  lot,  nnless  I  convinced  her  by  the 
activity  of  my  movements,  that,  from  whatever 
else  I  might  be  suffering,  low  fever  was  oertainly 
not  **  han^inr  about  me.** 

Accordingly  I  ran  quickly  up  stairs,  and  with 
a  celerity  very  strongly  at  vviance  with  the 
heaviness  of  my  heart,  dressed  myself  in  the  most 
elaborate  costume  I  possessed  j  hoping,  with  the 
aid  of  furs  and  lace,  a  muifling  vail  and  pink 
bonnet-lining,  to  give  my  pale  face  a  less  gfaastl/ 
hue,  and  my  drooping  figure  a  less  invalidisti 
appearance. 

To  my  great  satisfaction  I  succeeded  adrair* 
ably;  Mrs.  Spencer  being  obliged  to  confess 
that — *^  though  there  was  evidently  something- 
serious  the  matter,  yet  that  it  certainly  had  not 
the  character  of  low  fever.** 


CHAPTER  XXXra. 

Buanio  our  drive,  I  obtained  the  relief  of 
silence  by  the  introduction  into  the  carriage  of  a 
nervous  Iriend  of  my  hostess,  whose  complainta 
were  endless,  and  (brmed  an  inexhaustible  topic 
of  conversation  between  herself  and  her  8ym« 
pathizing  companion.  After  the  first  few  sei^ 
tennes  ot  general  greeting,  the  reverie  into  which 
I  naturally  fell  alter  the  late  painful  interview 
with  Mr.  Spencer,  was  not  mterrupted  by  s 
sinffle  word  from  either  of  my  neighbors,  and  I 
had  ample  leisure  to  reflect  and  determine  npoa 
the  necessity  of  leavin^^  Abberly  the  next  oay. 
I  felt  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  stay;  and, 
although  my  welcome  in  London  was  more  thaa 
doubtful,  still  I  owed  it  to  my  own  delicaoy  to 
proceed  thither  at  once. 

But,  like  many  other  wise  and  wall-laid 
plans,  this  was  doomed  to  disappointment;  for 
Mr.  Spencer  had  scarcely  joined  bis  mother  and 
myseli  after  dinner,  when  the  evening  mail  came 
in,  bringing  with  it  the  following  letter  ironi 
Helen : 

"  Dkar  Flor. — ^Mamma  desires  me  to  write 
and  tell  yon,  that  sha  haa  aooepted  for  ma  and 
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berself,  Mrs.  Malin's  delightful  inTitation  to  spend 
th«  winter  with4ier  in  Brighton.  She  has  taken 
a  darling  house  there,  in  the  most  fashionable 
situation,  and  we  went  yesterday  to  Long  Acre 
to  eboose  a  pony  carriage,  which  I  am  to  learn 
to  driTe  on  the  JParade.  I  am  so  happy.  Mrs. 
Malia  says  every  body  is  in  Brighton  now,  so  we 
shall  have  parties  continually.  I  canH  think  how 
yoa  like  remaining  at  that  stupid  Abberly :  but 
yoa  and  I  never  were  alike,  and  mamma  says  the 
cocintry  soits  you  best,  as  you  can  ride  all  day 
lonff  there  if  you  choose ;  and  Mrs.  Malin  says 
she^s  sare  that  you  and  she  wouldn't  suit  each 
other  at  all.  As  soon  as  we  are  settled,  I  will 
write ;  but  I  suppose  yoa  will  have  no  time  for 
letters  now.  I  am  just  going  with  Mrs.  Malin 
to  fix  upon  the  colors  for  the  carriage  lining,  »o 
good-br.  Tours  affectionately, 

"Hblkh. 

^  P.S. — I  open  my  letter  again,  loa  mat  harry, 
to  ask  yoa  to  lend  me  those  nice  peane  that  Mr. 
Lyie  gave  voa.  I  will  take  gnat  care  of  them, 
and  you  will  be  eertain  not  to  want  them  at  that 
.bomd  stupid  Abberly.  Send  them  here,  and  I 
will  set  Mrs.  Malin  to  gire  orders  that  the 
pafoeTis  sent  down  to  Brighton." 

For  a  long  time  I  sat  speeohless,  gazing  on 
this  heartless  epistle.  I  could  not  think:  like 
waves,  ray  thoughts  came  rolling  on  one  after 
another,  each  new  one  obliterating  the  last ;  till 
my  mind,  agonized  with  its  conflicting  emotions, 
seemed  to  give  way  at  once ;  and  with  an  nn- 
.  eoosciooa  cry  of  utter  misery,  I  fell  back  upon 
the  sofa  on  which  I  sat,  and,  covering  my  uoe 
with  my  hands,  clasped  mj  beating  .temples 
closely. 

In  an  instant  Mr.  Spencer,  who  had  been 
watching  me  attentively,  was  beside  me :  while 
his  mother  followed,  exclaiming, 

'^Dear  me!  dear  me  I  Florence,  darling,  what 
is  the  matter?  Is  it  that  letter?  Kead  it, 
Frank,  and  see  if—  No,  I  donH  mean  that ;  but 
what  is  it,  love?" 

I  could  not  reply :  words  and  tears,  either  of 
which  might  have  relieved  me,  were  denied.  I 
sat  like  a  statue ;  and  although  my  brain  ached 
madly  with  the  consciousness  of  ^ief,  yet  my 
ideas  were  so  confused,  that  even  to  myself  I 
could  not  define  what  had  happened,  nor  for 
what  I  was  suffering.  Mr.  Spencer  saw  this, 
and  said, 

**Let  her  alone,  mother.  Florence  will  tell 
yoa  all  presently ;  but  now  she  will  be  better  left 
to  herself  and  quiet." 

'* Nonsense,  my  dear!  That's  qmte  a  man's 
idea  of  trouble :  it  might  do  all  very  well  for 
yoa,  but  women  don't  like  it ;  it  does  them  good 
to  have  somebody  to  tell  their  troubles  to.  Now, 
Flory,  darling,  tell  me  what  has  vexed  yon.  Is 
it  that  letter?  Well,  I  thought  so.  In  it  bad 
news  from  your  mother  or  sister?  are  they  ill? 
Do  speak,  Flory  1  I  can't  bear  to  see  vou  so 
miserable.  It  must  be  something  very  bad  to 
puke  yoo  look* so  wretched.  Is  it  anv  thing  I 
caa  help  you  in — anv  thin^  that  I  can  do  ?" 

^  No,  no !  oh,  no ! '  I  cned :  "  no  one  can  help 
me.    I  am  alone  in  the  world." 

^*0b,  Flory  I"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  in  a  tone 
of  sorrowful  reproach,  *'  that  must  be  indeed  a 
sad  letter  to  make  tou  speak  so." 

28r.  Spenoer  walked  ta  the  opposite  aide  of  the 


room ;  while  I,  ashamed  of  my  seeming  ingrati- 
tude, replied, 

'^Forarive  me,  dear  Mrs.  Spencer,  for  I  am 
very  unnappy.  Read  that  letter,  and  see  if  ^ 
have  not  cause  to  say  that  I  am  alone." 

'^Well,  dear  child  I"  said  she,  when  she  ha4 
read  the  letter,  and  looking  up  through  her 
spectacles  with  a  smile,  half  puzzled,  half  pleased. 
"  And  is  this  all  you  have  been  fretting  about^ 
The  idea  of  this  giddy  ^oun^  lassie  and  your 
mother  spending  a  gay  wmter  m  Brighton,  whil^ 
you  are  moping  with  us  ?  « I  did  not  tnink,  Flory, 
that  you  were  so  fond  of  parties  and  merry- 
makings i  but  since  yon  are,  why  I'll  see  wlu^ 
Stupid  Abberly'  can  dp  to  amuse  you." 

"No,  no!  you  can  not  think  so!  It  is  not 
that)  but  they  cast  me  off — despise  me.  Oh, 
mother !  mother!"  and  leaning  my  head  upon  the 
pitving  old  lady's  shoulder,  I  wej^t  bitterly. 

**  Oh !  Flory,  I  wish  I  were— with  all  my  heart 
darling,  I  wish  I  were!"  she  replied,  weeping 
for  sympathy,  and  misunderstanding  my  ejacnkv- 
tion.  "Y(ju've  a  strange  hard-hearted  family 
altogether,  I  think.  But  never  mind;  try  and 
forget  them,  and  make  yourself  happy  with  us. 
I'll  be  your  mother  now,  Flory ;  but  perhaps  after 
a  while  the  reUitionship  may  grow  more  distant, 
and  I  may  onlv  be  an  aunt :  en,  Frank  ?" 

For  several  days  following  this,  I  was  very 
ill ;  nor,  with  my  mind  in  the  harassed  state  in 
which  it  appeared  likely  to  remain,  did  it  aeei|i 
very  probable  that  I  should  speedily  rally.  Pain- 
fully as  I  have  often  been  placed  since,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  occupied  a  more  embarrassing 
position  than  I  did  tnen. 

My  mother's  home,  being  only  under  the  roof 
of  a  friend,  was  none  to  me.  1  had  no  right  to 
it ;  nor  could  I,  in  any  event,  dare  to  rely  upon 
its  shelter  for  an  hour.  I  had  so  little  money 
that  I  could  not  procure  a  home  for  myself;  ana, 
even  if  I  could,  it  was  a  grave  question  whether 
I  ought,  and  where  I  comd  go. 

I  could  not  take  a  situation  as  governess,  ere^ 
were  I  fortunate  enough  to  obtam  Uie  opportunity ; 
for  I  could  not  tell  how  soon  the  hour  might  oom^ 
as  come  it  surely  would,  when  T  snould  bfO 
essential  to  my  mother.  No :  I  had  no  refuge, 
no  choice,  but  to  remain  in  the  house  of  a  mii^ 
whose  hand  I  had  refused,  and  from  whose  roof 
every  feeling  of  dignity  and  delicacy  called  apon 
me  to  retire  at  once. 

People  talk  well  and  cleverly  about  the  im- 
possibility of  things  being  really  right,  when 
appearances  are  so  plainly  wrong ;  but  I  leamejl 
a  lesson  that  winter  at  Abberly  w*hich  I  have 
never  forgotten,  and  upon  which  I  have  acted 
ever  since :  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
trust  to,  or  judge  irom  appearances ;  for  many  ^ 
bitter  wrong  is  often  done  to  an  innocent  person, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  he,  or  she,  being  but 
human,  can  not  control  them. 

**  For  let  appcafsaoes  be  whst  they  wilU 
Yoa  never  eo  ean  ahape  them,  that  evil  men 
Will  not  tlielr  own  construction  put  upon  them.*' 

Much  of  this  specious  injustice  was  soon  done 
me  at  Abberly.  Every  body  knew  my  oircua^ 
stances :  every  body  knew,  as  old  Mrs.  JcnkL 
the  retired  ffiooer's  wife,  said,  **that  the  girl 
hadn't  one  shilling  to  lay  a'  top  of  another;"  vA 
every  body  knew  that  Frank  Spencer,  m  sttCGee4. 
ing  to  his  ancle's  property  and  praotioe,  h^d  ia- 
herited  At  least  three  tboosaaa  a  jear,  b«4diV 
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bis  paternal  fortune  and  tbat  rery  handsome  one 
which  his  aant  would  leave  him. 

Every  body  knew,  therefore,  that  the  young 
lawyer  was,  in  common  parlance,  "a  good 
match :"  and,  judging  from  appearances,  they  all 
decided  that  I  was  an  artful,  designing  girl,  in- 
gratiating myself  with  the  aunt  for  the  sake  of 
her  nephew:  and,  in  their  eloquent  language, 
*'  making  a  aead  set  at  him." 

Nothing,  meanwhile,  ooilld  exceed  the  delicacy 
tit'  Mr.  Spencer's  conduct.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  manner  to  betiliy  to  those  around  us,  that 
his  feeling  to  me  was  any  other,  or  stronger,  than 
that  of  a  host  to  his  guest ;  while  to  myself  he 
never  insinuated,  by  word  or  innuendo,  that  he  re- 
membered and  remained  steadfast  to  his  self-im- 
posed pledge  of  constancy. 

Still,  though  he  spoke  and  acted  as  usual,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  ill  at  ease ;  and  people 
sow  began,  not  without  reason,  to  comment  upon 
his  altered  appearance.  Whenever  remarks  of 
tiiis  kind  reached  his  ears,  as  they  often  did,  he 
invariably  laughed  them  off,  attributing  his  ill 
looks  to  over-work  in  his  profession ;  but  tuthough 
he  strove  thus  to  divert  the  gossip  of  his  neigh- 
bors, it  was  impossible  so  to  deceive  his  mother 
and  myself:  we  knew  that  office  anxieties  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  change,  and,  after  a  time, 
Df  rs.  Spencer  suspected  the  truth. 

No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  she  interro- 
•gated  me  closely ;  and  from  that  day  all  my  peace 
at  Abberly  was  jrone.  Devoted  to  her  adopted 
eon,  conscious  ofhis  worth,  and  fully  alive  to  his 
«nany  estimable  qualities,  she  felt  nothing  but 
indignation  against  me  for  refusing  his  hand.  In 
ber  eyes  he  was  a  fitting  match  lor  the  best  and 

greatest  woman  in  the  luid ;  and  in  proportion  as 
le  loved  and  appreciated  him,  she  was  wrathful 
against  me  for  cafUsing  him  pain. 

I  do  not  think  she  intended  to  make  me  so  mis- 
erable as  she  did ;  although  I  am  sure  that  she 
rejoiced  in  seeing  my  discomfort,  looking  upon  it 
as  some  sort  of  pumshment  for  my  rejection  of 
ber  favorite.  But,  whether  she  knew  it  or  not, 
she  certainly  succeeded  in  making  my  life  a  bur- 
then to  me. 

Morning,  noon,  and  mght^  the  moment  we 
were  alone,  her  open  or  impUed  reproaches  be- 
gan :  not  with  harsh,  or  bitter,  or  violent  words 
-—in  such  she  was  too  ffentle  and  lady-like  to  in- 
dulge—but those  hardest  thin^^s  of  all  to  bear, 
the  reproaches  of  grieved  and  disappointed  afiec- 
tion.  Every  change  in  her  son's  countenance, 
every  flush  upon  his  face,  every  weariness  in  his 
snanner,  were  treasured  up  and  commented  upon; 
and,  with  a  prophecy  that  he  would  surely  die, 
ghe  invariably  ended  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  b^ 
asking  me  how  I  could  be  so  cruel  and  insensi- 
ble? 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  many  weeks, 
until  I  became  so  nervous  and  dejected,  that  I  am 
sure  had  Mr.  Speaeer  at  that  time  again  asked 
me  to  become  his  wife,  I  should  have  accepted 
bim,  merely  from  the  hope  to  escape  persecution. 

But  the  following  incident,  occurring  during 
the  spring,  assisted  to  bring  affairs  to  a  different 
erisis. 

We  were  all  sitting  one  day  after  luncheon  by 
an  open  window,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the 
air  after  a  light  shower  of  rain,  when  Dr.  Seaforth 
oaUed.  His  visit  was  to  Mr.  Spencer,  who  was 
•uifering  froma  liDgering  oold,  which  had  brought 


in  its  train  an  eaually  tedious  cough ;  and  certainTr 
we  all  richly  ueserved  the  physician's  reproof 
for  encouraging  his  patient  in  choosing  a  seat 
where  he  could  inhale  nothing  but  chilling  vapora 
from  the  earth,  nor  any  air  except  such  as  reach- 
ed him  in  draughts. 

"  I  really  should  not  have  expected  this  impra* 
dence  from  you.  Mrs.  Spencer,''  said  the  doctor, 
in  concluding  his  harangue.  "I  thought  yoo 
were  more  discreet  than  to  allow  a  man  with  a 
cough  like  that,  to  do  such  an  insane  thing ;  it^s 
enough  to  establish  him  upon  the  high  load  to 
consumption." 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  and  the  invalid 
(who  happened  to  be  in  very  low  spirits,  and  not 
inclined  to  laugh,  as  usual,  at  physicians'  proph- 
ecies and  advice)  entered  into  a  discussion  upon 
the  various  kinds  and  symptoms  of  consumption, 
and  finally  left  the  room  with  his  friend  for  a 
private  conference. 

No  sooner  had  they  retired,  than  the  tears 
which  had  been  trembling  in  Mrs. .  Spencer's 
eyes  during  the  whole  time  of  Dr.  Seaforth's 
visit,  fell  unrestrainedly,  and  she  exclaimed, 
pathetically, 

'*!  wonder  how  you  can  bear  it,  Florence: 
that  I  do  1" 

I  made  no  reply;  for  my  conscience  upbraided 
me  loudly :  not  so  much  for  my  inability  to  return 
her  son's  attachment,  as  for  my  selfishness  in  re- 
maining an  inmate  of  his  house ;  receiving  from 
him  nothing  but  kindness,  and  returning  nothing 
but  pain. 

I  nated  myself:  and  the  more  I  thought,  the 
more  angry  I  became.  For  to  what  did  I,  or 
could  I  object,  in  my  suitor?  Morally  and 
mentally,  in  fortune,  birth,  manner,  and  appear- 
ance, he  was  unexceptionable ;  and  his  constancy 
to  me  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  win  for 
him  the  love  of  any  disengaged  heart.  Bat  so 
perverse  is  the  will,  that  I  do  believe  in  that  very 
thing  lay  the  great  secret  of  my  indifference. 
Haa  he  been  less  patient,  less  kind,  and  less  for- 
bearing— ^more  like  my  cousin  Philip  in  his  fiery 
temper  and  scornful  bearing;  in  fact,  had  he 
thought  less  of  me  and  more  of  himself,  his  suit 
woufi  have  prospered  better.  And  the  conscious- 
ness of  this — which,  do  as  I  would,  forced  itself 
upon  me — made  me  appear  unreasonable  and 
contemptible  in  my  own  eyes,  and  kept  me  silent. 

For  several  minutes  Mrs.  Spencer  continued 
to  weep  and  talk,  without  seemiuff  to  expect  or 
desire  a  reply ;  but  at  last  she  said,  with  a  more 
sorrowful  ourst  of  emotion  than  before, 

**  You  will  be  sorry  for  this  some  day,  Florence. 
Such  things  always  come  home  to  people :  and 
it's  very  nght  they  should.  When  I  think  how  I 
have  lovea  you — as  well  as  if  you  had  been  my 
own  child — I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  you 
who  are  bringing  all  this  misery  upon  me.  Bat 
it's  always  the  way ;  the  more  you  care  for  other 
people,  the  less  they  care  for  you.  I've  known 
It  all  my  life ;  and  yet,  like  a  simpleton,  expected 
comfort  and  love  from  you  I" 

*'  And  I  do  love  you,  dear  Mrs.  Spencer !  Tour 
own  daughter  could  not  love  you  more.  But  I 
can  not  extend  that  love  at  pleasare.  Love,  like 
life,  can  not  be  given  at  will." 

'*  Nonsense,  Florence !  It  is  too  late  to  talk  so 
now.  If  you  knew  that  it  was  not  your  will  to 
return  Frank's  love,  it  ought  at  least  not  to  have 
been  your  will  to  encoorage  it." 
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'*  I  never  did :  indeed,  I  never  did.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer vroold  not  ao  me  the  iojtistice  to  say  that  I 
did." 

^  No ;  for  he  vrill  not  snfler  xne  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject ;  and  if  he  woald,  be  woold  say 
Dothinfir  against  you.'* 

'*  I  do  TClieve  it,"  1  replied.  Mr.  Spenoer  is 
too  jost  and  kind  to  make  a  false  accusation  even 
against  an  enemy." 

''  Bat  why  will  yon  be  his  enemy,  Florence  ? 
Ton,  whom  he  loves  so  well.  So  good,  and 
honorable,  and  true-hearted  as  he  is,  what  can 
you  object  to?  Where  will  you  find  his  equal, 
much  less  his  superior  ?" 

"  Nowhere." 

"Then  why  will  you  be  so  stubborn,  Flory? 
Why  will  you  refuse  to  make  him  happy,  and  me 
too?  Too  know  how  much  I  love  yon ;  how  I 
shall  rejoice  to  give  up  my  place  here  to  you, 
relying  uponyon  for  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a 
daughter.  Think  bow  peaceful  and  happy  you 
will  make  my  old  age,  and  how  honored  and  be- 
loved you  will  pass  through  life,  both  blessing 
and  blessed  I    All  that  I  have— '^ 

**  Oh,  cease,  dear— dear  Mrs.  Spencer !  You 
surely  cotdd  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  heart 
as  mine.  Nor  dare  I  marry  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  my  mother's  afiairs." 

"Ah!  if  that  were  all,  they  could  be  easily 
arranged.  What  would  be  yours  at  my  death  I 
will  give  you  now-,  and  that,  with  a  share  of 
your  pin-money,  will  surely  be  enough  for  your 
mother  and  sister,  however  exacting  they  may  be. 
Bo  not  refuse  me  I  Oh,  Flory,  do  not  refuse !" 
and  seizing  both  my  hands,  she  looked  into  my 
lace  with  such  an  earnest  entreaty  that  I  was 
nearly  overcome. 

"What  can  1  do  or  say?"  I  exclaimed.  " I 
would  gladly  lay  down  my  life  to  make  yours 
happy  j  but  how  can  I  anect  a  love  I  do  not 
feel,  or  deceive  your  son  by  ginng  him  a  wife 
whose  afiections  are  so  unmoved,  as  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  him.  Ah !  dear  Mrs.  Spencer,  spare 
ns  both." 

"  From  what,  Flory?" 

**  From  a  life  of  disappointment  and  dissatis- 
&ction.  We  are  not  fitted  for  each  other ;  and 
nothing  but  sorrow  could  follow  from  the  union 
of  two  such  opposite  natures." 

*'  That  is  a  girl's  romance,  Flor^  I  For  my 
sake,  whom  you  profess  to  love,  think  better  of 
it.  Tou  see  how  wretchedly  be  is  altered  by 
your  cruelty.    Oh,  do  not  rob  me  of  him !" 

"This  is  merciless,"  I  exclaimed,  in  great 
agitation.  ''Tou  are  urging  me  too  far ;  beyond 
what  any  one  has  a  right  to  do.  You  are  taking 
an  uneenerous  advantage  of  my  unhappy  position 
to  induce  me  to  concede  what  mv  judgment  re- 
fuses.   It  is  yon  who  are  cruel." 

''Florence!"  began  the  old  lady;  but  before 
she  could  utter  another  syllable,  Mr.  Spencer 
stood  before  us,  with  the  flush  of  anger  upon 
his  brow,  and  his  voice  hoarse  with  indignauon, 
saying, 

''  Florence  is  right,  mother !  and  love  for  me 
must  have  strangely  warped  your  usual  keen 
sense  of  delicacy  and  honor,  wnen  you  could  so 
fisr  forget  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  the  dignity 
of  a  woman,  as  to  urge  an  unwelcome  suit-* and 
that  suit  your  son's — upon  your  guest." 

Then  addressing  me.  he  said, 

''Florence,  you  will,  I  know,  acquit  me  of 


any  part  or  knowledge  of  the  persecution  you 
have  suffered.  Your  own  sense  of  honor  will 
assure  you  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one,  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
proper  self-respect  of  a  man,  to  condescend,  even 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  his  dearest  wishes,  to  such 
unworthy  means.  How  my  mother  has  gained 
the  knowledge  she  has  used  so  indiscreetly,  I 
can  not  tell ;  how  she  can  have  suffered  her  af- 
fection for  me  so  to  have  outrun  her  judgment, 
as  to  use  it  in  the  way  I  have  just  heard,  I  can 
not  imagine.  /  must  forgive  it,  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  vears  of  unfailing  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived at  her  hands ;  but  you^  Florence  ?" 

''  Can  readily  forgive  the  httle  I  have  to  par- 
don, for  the  same  reason.  It  ought  to  need  some- 
thing more  than  a  few  hasty  words  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  such  friendship  as  I  have  enjoyed 
during  the  last  few  sorrowful  months — and  which, 
alas  I  I  am  so  soon  to  loose;  for  I  must  leave  you 
to-morrow." 

"Oh,  no,  Flory!  don't  say  so:  don't  go," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Spencer,  eagerly,  through  her 
tears. 

"  I  must ;  indeed,  I  must.  I  have  no  choice. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Helen  this  morning,  written 
in  the  deepest  distress.  Mrs.  Malin  has  died  sud- 
denly, and  her  son,  with  whom  she  was  through 
life  upon  very  painful  terms,  has,  in  taking  pos- 
session of  her  effects  and  property,  insulted  my 
mother  and  Helen  in  the  most  unwarrantable 
manner.  They  will  be  in  town  to-morrow,  and 
I  must  be  there  to  meet  them,  ^y  mother  relies 
upon  me.  I  did  not  mention  this  before,  because, 
until  I  had  written  to  Helen,  and  promised  to  be 
in  London  at  the  time  she  names,  I  knew  that 
you  would  kindly  urge  my  stay  here ;  and  it  is 
not  wise,  you  know,  to  put  oneself  in  the  way  of 
temptation." 

"They  must  oome  here;  must  they  not 
Frank,"  cried  Mrs.  Spencer.  '*  You  must  not  gOy 
Flory;  we  can  not  spare  you.  I  shall  be  misera- 
ble when  ^ou  are  gone.    They  must  come  here." 

"  It  is  impossible.  The  time  for  action,  for 
which  I  have  so  long  been  waiting,  is  oome  at 
last:  and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  tnat  the  trial 
has  oeen  delayed  so  long,  not  murmur  that  it  has 
arrived  now." 

"But  what  shall  I  do,  Flory,  when  you  are 
gone  ?  Who  is  to  take  your  phice  to  me  ?  Who 
can  ever  be  to  me  what  vou  are  ?  Whom  shaU 
I  ever  love  half  so  well  ?"  sobbed  the  old  lady. 
"  And  I  know  that  you  vrill  not  be  happy  either," 
she  added.  "  It  is  not  for  love  that  they  send 
for  you,  but  for  what  you  can  do  to  guide  and 
help  them ;  and  you  know  that  well." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  how  does  that  alter  my  duty  ?" 

'*  It  may  not  alter  the  duty ;  but  it  certainly 
does  alter  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  performed," 
said  Mr.  Spencer. 

«  How  ?^ 

"  In  this  way.  If  your  mother  and  sister  send 
for  you  out  of  pure  love,  and  because,  in  their 
sorrow  they  pine  for  your  affection  and  sympathy, 
then  you  ought  to  go ;  because  nothing  but  your 
presence  can  supply  their  want.  But  if  &ey, 
having  scorned  your  society  while  they  had  no 
need  of  it,  now  claim  it  because  you  are  brave 
and  self-sacrificing,  and  they  know  your  energy 
will  find  out  some  way  for  their  support,  thea 
your  duty  may  assume  another  shape,  and  if  you 
can  give  them  the  aid  thev  require,  without 
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giving  what  thej  do  not  vttlae— except  as  the 
agent  of  relief— 70a  certainl/  may  and  ought  to 
do  so." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  No,  Flory  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spencer,  "  I 
think  it  is  very  plain.  But  now  let  me  speak, 
and  try  if  I  can  make  you  understand  in  my  way. 
You  and  I  have  often  agreed  that  money  is  only 
valuable  for  the  comforts  it  procures,  and  the  help 
it  enables  us  to  give  to  others :  and  we  have  said, 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  never  ought  to  be 
weighed  against  happiness,  and  that  ifeither  of 
us  had  the  means  to  assist  the  other  at  her  need, 
it  would  be  no  sacrifice,  because  we  should  re- 
ceive the  recompense  we  preferred.  Well,  what 
we  have  agreea  to  so  ohen,  I  want  to  put  in 
practice :  not  exactly  in  the  way  I  shouid  like 
oest,  but  in  the  only  way  I  think  your  pride  will 
Buffer  you  to  accept  my  aid :  for,  wisely  as  you 
talk,  Flory,  I  an^  afraid  that  your  pride,  and  not 
your  wisdom,  will  be  your  counselor  now.  Your 
society  is  dearer  to  me  than  any  thing  on  earth 
except  my  son,  and  to  secure  that,  I  wish  to 
make  an  exchange  with  you — ^to  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  Flory — ^giving  you  what  to  me  is  value- 
less, in  exchange  for  what  is  priceless — ^your 
time  for  my  gold.  Whatever  by  any  calculation 
you  can  earn  for  your  family  in  London,  I  will 
pay  you  to  stay  with  me.  My  income  is  larger 
than  I  ever  spend ;  and,  since  you  are  too  proud 
to  share  it  as  a  free-will  gift,  you  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  .earninff  it :  thus  vou  will  do  your 
duty  to  your  mother,  oy  giving  ner  what  she  re- 
quires, and  make  me  happy  too." 

I  hesitated;  not  as  to  what  I  should ^ do,  but 
how  to  refuse  this  indiscreet,  but  most  generous 
offer  in  the  least  offensive  terms ;  fof  in  her  zeal 
to  serve  me,  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Spencer  had  quite 
forgotten  the  position  in  which  I  stood  with  her 
son. 

Happily,  therefore,  for  me,  just  as  I  was  about 
to  reply,  and  just  as  the  eagerness  of  Mrs. 
Spencer's  manner  yielded  to  a  punful  confusion, 
wnich  showed  that  the  impossibility  of  the  ar- 
rangement she  had  proposed,  suddenly  occurred 
to  her,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  visitors, 
self-invited  to  spend  the  day,  were  ushered  in. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

Thb  next  day,  after  a  most  distressing  scene, 
I  left  Abberley. 

The  coach  was  unoccupied  except  by  myself, 
and.  until  it  stopped  to  change  horses  at  the  end 
of  the  first  stage,  nothing  occurred  to  divert  my 
thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  the  parting  tears 
and  grief  of  the  good  old  lady  I  had  left.  But 
when  we  resiched  the  roadside  inn  by  the  eighth 
mile-stone,  beside  which  stood  the  four  horses 
with  which  we  were  to  go  on,  the  tones  of  a 
well-known  voice  caused  me  to  start  forward  on 
my  seat.  They  were  Mr.  Spencer's  answering 
the  passing  salutation  of  a  gentleman.  In  an  in- 
stant after,  he  came  to  the  coach-door,  saying, 

"  We  shall  have  a  charming  day.  The  sky  is 
without  a  doud.^' 

**  We  ?  why,  where  are  you  going  T* 

''To  London:  how  astonished  you  look  I  Did 
yon  think,  Floienoei  that  I  should  suffer  you  to 
go  alone  ?" 


The  deep  love  of  his  heart  betrayed  itself  in 
the  very  tones  of  his  voice  \  but,  as  if  aware  oT 
it,  he  rallied  immediately,  and  added, 

"  My  mother  would  scarcely  trust  a  basket  ojf 
china  on  one  of  these  awful  four-horse  vehicles 
without  an  escort,  how  then  do  you  think  she 
would  trust  a  timid  young  lady  like  you?  Be- 
sides, impossible  as  it  may  seem  to  you  that  auF 
one  can  have  business  in  London  except  yourself 
I  have  a  great  deal  there  just  now.  Six  com- 
mon-law  actions  and  two  Chancery  suits;  three 
bad  debts  that  I  want  my  agent  to  make  me  an 
allowance  for;  five  cases  for  counsel  to  advise 
upon,  besides  a  host  of  other  legal  matters.  I 
want  to  have  an  interview  with  the  famous  Quack 
Doctor  respecting  this  cough  of  mine:  then  I 
want  to  hear  those  wonderful  bullfincnes  tbeC 
Dr.  Seaforth  told  us  about  yesterday;  next,  I 
want  to  choose  my  mother  a  new  cap,  and  last, 
not  least,  I  want  to  consult  my  tailor.  But, 
hark !  there's  Waterhouse  calling.  Coming  I 
All  right !    Good-by,  for  the  next  stage." 

And  as  he  divided  these  last  sentences  between 
me  and  the  coachman,  the  latter  called  out  im- 
patiently, *'  Now  then,  sir  I"  to  which  hint  bis 
passenger  responded  by  catching  the  rail  of  the 
box  seat,  and  with  one  step  and  spring  estab- 
lishing himself  by  his  side. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  we  arrived  in 
London,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  conclude  my 
journey  as  quickly  as  mssible,  Mr.  Spencer  or- 
dered a  coach,  and  insisted  upon  accompanying 
me  to  my  mother's  lodgings. 

When  we  reached  them,  we  found  that  mj 
mother  and  Helen  (who  had,  contrary  to  their 
first  intention,  come  up  from  Brighton  the  day 
before)  were  gone  out. 

"They  expected  you,  miss,  about  two  o'clock," 
said  the  servant,  "  and  as  you  didn't  come,  the 
lady  said  she  couldn't  wait  dinner,  but  would 
have  it  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  and  then  go  for 
a  walk  or  call  on  some  lady  in  one  of  the  squares." 

*'  Did  my  mother  say  when  she  should  return? 
Did  she  leave  no  message  for  me?" 

"  No,  miss,  she  only  said  she  mighn't  be  back 
to  tea." 

"  Then  I  vote  that  you  order  it  at  once,  and 
invite  me  to  be  a  partaker,"  said  Mr.  Spencer 
gayly,  endeavoring  to  chase  away  the  gloom 
which  he  saw  steal  over  me  at  this  singular  re- 
ception. *'  Remember  we  have  had  no  dinner, 
and  not  a  superabundant  luncheon,  therefore  if 
you  are  not  the  very  genius  of  inhospitality  her- 
self, you  can  do  no  less  than  offer  me  a  share  of 
the  good  things  you  would  otherwise  monopo- 
lize. Mary,  Miss  SackviUe  will  take  tea  un- 
mediately." 

During  the  meal  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken; 
for  my  heart  was  full  of  mortification  and  appre- 
hension, and  the  melancholy  contrast  every  thing 
about  me  presented  to  the  elegance  of  Ingerdyne 
and  the  old-fashioned  comfort  of  Abberly,  struck 
me  with  dismay. 

Every  thing  was  tidy— oh,  so  tidy  I  as  if  no- 
thing was  ever  to  be  removed  from  its  place. 
The  tables  seemed  to  have  ^^rown  up  slowly  from 
the  floor  with  the  house  itself,  so  old  and  thin 
and  worn  they  looked.  The  carpet  had  onoe 
been  ornamented  with  some  sort  of  pattern,  for 
here  and  Uiere,  under  the  edge  of  the  well-darned 
hearth-rug  and  beneath  the  ends  of  the  curtains, 
there  were  still  laint  traces  of  red  and  yellow 
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Ueroglypliies ;  but  tliose  days  were  long  past, 
«ad  noHiing  now  remaioed  but  a  well-biiisb^, 
ibreadbare,  napless  coveriog,  aflbrding  neither 
'variiith  nor  beaaty,  and  in  comparison  to  the 
mverty-strieken  look  of  which,  clean  white 
CKMurds  would  haye  been  far  preferable. 

Along  the  wall,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the 
door,  the  fireplace,  and  the  window,  stooid  six 
ehairs;  and  so  exactly  were  the  distances  of 
each  measured  from  the  others,  that  one's  flrtt 
impression  upon  seeing  them  always  was,  that 
they  were  indigenons  to  the  soil,  and  the  next, 
an  inrolantary  sensation  of  surprise  that  they 
moved  upon  msing  pushed.    Over  the  chimney- 

Siece  was  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  looking-glass, 
ivided  into  three  parts  by  slips  of  blaoK  wood 
intended  to  represent  ebony,  and  held  together 
by  a  worn  and  riokety  gilt  frame.  The  glass 
leaned  forward  at  such  an  ansle  with  the  wall, 
that  it  appeared  to  be  intenaed  solely  for  the 
benefit  oc  the  fender  and  fire-irons,  ancient  and 
worn  like  itself,  whose  deplorable  meagreness 
it  seemed  ernel  to  reflect. 

The  curtains  made  of  a  chintz  that  miffht  have 
hung  round  a  bed  of  some  old  country  nouse  in 
Qneen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  from  which  the 
sun  and  the  wash-tab  had  extracted  all  bright* 
Bess  of  color,  hong  down  in  melancholy  scanti- 
Bess  by  the  windows,  which  were  smeared  as  if 
with  recent  attempts  at  cleaning ;  and  the  whole 
house,  with  its  keen,  hnngry-looking  mistress 
and  pert  little  servant,  matched  the  "  drawing- 
room*'  well.  However,  the  place  had  certainly 
this  merit— every  thing  was  m  keeping. 

It  may  seem  very  iibsurd  to  those  who  have 
never  reflected  how  mnch  the  human  mind  is 
influenced  by  outward  circumstances,  to  hear 
me  say  how  all  these  discomforts  weighed  upon 
my  spirits.  But  there  are  certain  proprieties 
which,  to  people  accustomed  to  them,  oecome 
Dot  so  mach  elegances,  as  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  the  loss  of  which  aflects  the  spirits,  and 
depresses  the  energies,  far  more  than  absolute 
sufiering.  How  much  truth  is  there  in  these 
lines  of  Miss  Landon : — 

Life"*  •nalfest  miseries  ue  perhaps  Iti  wont. 
Gf«at  sttflWriogs  have  great  ftreogth.    There  U  a  pride 
la  Uie  bold  energy  thai  bmves  the  wont. 
And  been,  proad  In  the  bearing ;  but  the  heart 
Coomaiefl  with  those  iniall  anrrows,  and  small  shamei, 
Which  crave,  yet  con  not  ask  for  syuipnthy. 
We  bloah  that  they  exist ;  and  yet  how  keen 
The  pang  that  they  Inflict ! 

Throughout  that  phase  of  my  life  which  here 
commenced,  I  found  it  far  easier  to  bear  a  scant 
supply  of  what  men  call  the  needs  of  life,  than 
the  absence  of  those  little  elegances  which  long 
habit  had  made  necessary.    I  never  felt  how 

poor  we  were  until  that  evening  in  M Street-, 

and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  realized  the 
change. 

H^  I  arrived  to  a  foodless  table,  and  before 
me  had  been  opened  at  once  a  course  of  labor 
and  activity,  I  could  have  borne  it  cheerfully; 
addressing  myself  to  work  with  energy.  But 
the  multitude  of  petty  miserable  shifts  and  mean- 
tte9«es  thrust  upon  me  on  all  sides,  dejected  and 
snlidued  me. 

Mr.  Spencer  and  I  had  finished  our  meal  when 
my  mother  and  sister  returned. 

**  Ah,  Florence  I"  was  my  mother's  first  salu- 
tation, ^*  how  late  you  came  I  When  yon  were 
Bot  here  at  two  o'clock,  I  ceased  to  expect  you 


f  nntil^  toomorrow. '  How  ooald  yoa  think  of  traT- 
eling  so  far  in  the  aAemoon  V^ 

"Oh,  Fk)Ty  I  isn't  this  a  horrid  plane  ?"  cried 
Helen,  almost  in  tears.  "Do,  pray,  do  som^ 
thing  to  set  us  out  of  it." 

"I  wiU  do  all  I  can,  Helen ;  little  tboagh,  Pm 
afraid,  it  will  be.  But,  mother,  you  are  not 
aware  that  yoa  have  a  visitor,  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
has  kindly  escorted  me  from  Abberly,  and  to 
whom  I  have  been  doing  the  honors  in  your 
absence." 

"  Indeed !  I  really  must  apologize.  I  was 
certainly  not  aware  of  your  presence,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. xovL  left  your  mother  well,  I  hope.  She 
is  not  with  you,  of  course :  there  is  nothing  dur* 
ing  the  recess  to  bring  people  to  town ;  althouffh 
I  should  have  been  delighted  had  she  thought 
otherwise,  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
thanking  ner  for  her  kindness  to  my  daughter." 

^*My  mother  was  only  too  happy  in  being 
allowed  to  retain  Miss  Sackville  so  long:  al- 
though I  fear  we  can  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  regret  she  feels  at  parting  with  her  is  mutual. 
Abbeny  is  a  sad  dull  place,  Miss  Helen,  is  it 
not?" 

**0h,  dreadful  1"  answered  Helen,  with  a  little 
shudder.  *^ I  would  not  live  there  for  the  world; 
and  the  people  are  such  oddities.  I  used  to 
think  the  Abberly  people  who  came  now  and 
then  to  Ashton  would  have  been  treasures  to  a 
museum." 

And,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  that  she  was  then 
addressing  one  of  their  quaint  tribe,  she  tossed 
her  fair  ringlets  and  laughed  gayly,  as  of  old. 

"Ah,  Mas  Helen  1"  said  Mr.  Spencer.  "I 
see  you  will  not  be  on  my  side :  the  petition  my 
mother  prefers  to  Mrs.  Sackville,  by  me,  will 
have  no  supporter  in  you." 

"  Petition  I  what  is  it?  I  am  in  a  very  liberffl 
mood  to-night,  since  Florence  has  come  to  take 
us  away  from  this  den  of  gloom  and  horrors, 
f  will  advocate  any  thing,  except  her  going  away 
without  mamma  and  me" 

"  My  petition  is  a  bold  one,  and  has  reference 
to  you  ail,"  replied  Mr.  Spencer. 

"To  me?"  said  my  mother  with  an  air  of 
indiflerence.  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  gratify  Mrs.  Spencer  in  any  way  I  can." 

"  There  I  now  you  have  mamma's  promise,  I 
will  give  you  mine ;  so  tell  me  what  yotur  peti- 
tion is?" 

"  No  lAs  than  to  bring  you,  Mrs.  Sackville, 
and  your  sister,  to  enliven  my  mother's  solitude 
during  the  summer  by  going  down  to  the  *  muse- 
um' storehouse.  I  wish  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  Scotland  this  year;  my  mother  naturally 
shrinks  from  remaining  at  Abberly  so  long  alone; 
and,  though  she  can  not  hope  to  make  it  as 
pleasant  to  you  as  Brighton,  still  she  ventures 
to  tnist  that  it  will  not  be  altogether  disagree- 
able." 

"  Oh,  do  let  OS  go,  mamma  1"  cried  Helen, 
eagerly:  "at  least  you  and  me.  Fk>ry,  I  dare 
say,  will  wish  to  stay  here  to  see  about  the  set- 
tling, and  all  that ;  but  we  oan  do  no  good,  and 
I  should  so  like  to  go." 

"  You  forget,  my  darting,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble," said  my  mother.  "  I  must  remain  in  town 
until  something  is  arranged.  Pray,  present  my 
compliments  and  thanks  to  your  mother,  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  tell  her  how  much  gratification  it 
would  give  me,  under  other  oircumatanoes,  to 
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accept  her  inTttation ;  but  that  at  present  it  is 
impossible." 

*<Let  me  hope  that  you  will  alter  yoor  de- 
termination," urged  Mr.  Spencer. 

^'  Thank  youj  you  are  very  good ;  bat  I  see 
no  prospect  of  it.  Aflairs  are  at  present  in  so 
perplexed  and  hopeless  a  state,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  some  exertion  should  be  made 
at  once." 

*'  Can  I  be  of  any  service?"  asked  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. **  I  am,  yon  know,  a  lawyer ;  and,  as  you 
are  aware,  have  some  knowle«lge  of  your  affairs 
already.  Therefore,  if  I  can  oe  useful,  pray 
make  no  scruple  in  employing  me.V 

**  Do  mamma  I  Do  let  Mr.  Spencer  and  Flory 
manage  these  tiresome  affairs,"  cried  Helen. 
"  FloiT  loves  business,  and  I  detest  it." 

'^  Well,  my  love,  we  will  talk  about  it  to-mor- 
row ;  and  if  I  think  that  Florence  can  arrange 
matters  without  us,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  please 
you,  and  accept  Mrs.  Spencer's  kind  invitation. 
X  oar  mother  will  find  Helen  a  much  more  lively 
companion  than  Florence,  I  think,  Mr.  Spencer." 

He  bowed. 

"  But  do  not  set  your  heart  upon  a  visit  to 
Abberly,  dearest,"  she  continued,  addressing 
Helen ;  ^*  for  I  very  much  fear  that  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  «io  accomplish  it.  I  will  do  all  I 
can,  and  so  of  course  will  Florence — ^for  I  con- 
fess that  I  can  not  bear  the  thought  of  your  be- 
ing harassed  with  the  details  of  business — ^but 
stul  I  have  very  little  hope.  Helen  is  not  con- 
stituted to  bear  the  world's  rough  treatment; 
she  is  too  sensitive,"  said  my  mother,  turning  to 
her  guest. 

'^  Ob,  I  could  never  endure  what  Flory  does  1" 
exclaimed  Helen. 

*'  Few  women  could,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  dryly. 
•  "You  are  rieht,  Mr.  Spencer,"  replied  my 
mother  |  ^*  but  Florence  was  always  unlike  ever^ 
other  girl.  From  a  child  she  cultivated  a  spirit 
of  independence  of  control,  which  enables  her  to 
do  now  what  a  different  or  more  tender  nature, 
like  her  sister's,  would  shrink  from.  She  was 
never  intended  for  a  quiet  life ;  she  will  combat 
the  storm  like  a  heroine." 

Mr.  Spencer's  eye  sought  mine  as  my  mother 
said  this ;  and,  unable  to  bear  its  expression,  I 
turned  away  and  gazed  vaoantly  at  the  closed 
windows. 

"  Have  you  seen  Captain  Sackville,  since  you 
arrived  in  town  ?"  asked  he,  after  a  pause. 

**No.  I  hear  that  he  is  in  Wales;  but  at 
present  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  him." 

"  Have  you  written,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  Yes,  through  his  agents ;  but  I  have  had  no 
reply." 

"  You  will  not  think  me  impertinent,  I  trust, 
if  I  venture  to  inquire  what  yoor  projects  are  ? 
Under  existing  circumstances,  it  seems  impera- 
tive that  some  communication  should  be  opened 
at  once  with  Captain  Sackville." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so :  although  how  it  is  to  be 
effected,  I  can  not  tell." 

"  Pending  its  accomplishment,  have  yon  form- 
ed any  plans,  or  fixed  upon  any  course?" 

"  No.  But  I  am  a  wretched  woman  of  busi- 
ness ;  I  must  leave  all  such  tbiuffs  to  Florence : 
she  has  innumerable  resources.'' 

**  Oh,  yes !  Flory  loves  business ;  she  is  so 
clever  and  active.  It  would  have  killed  me  to 
have  been  at  dear  Ingerdyne  among  all  those 


horrible  men,"  said  Helen,  with  her  bewitchioff 
smile;  "but  Flory  did  not  mind  it.  I  wish  I 
was  as  brave." 

She  evidently  expected  a  compliment  in  repljr 
to  this,  but  instead,  there  came  upon  her  listen- 
er's lip  a  slight  curl,  which  she  did  not  like :  eo 
she  continued — 

**  I  am  so  tired,  and  so  idle.  Therefore,  as  I 
can't  help  you  in  your  discussion,  I  may  as  well 
wish  you  all  good-night.  Good-night,  Mr.  Spea- 
cer  :  I  hope,  since  you  are  such  a  chtoaXier  aux 
dames,  we  shall  see  yoa  in  the  morning  to  in- 
quire how  Floiy.  has  rested;  so  I  shall  only 
say  good-night  to  yon.  Come  up  atairs  soon, 
Flor/ ;  I  have  such  a  love  of  an  albam  to  show 
you.'* 

After  Helen's  departure,  a  long  conversation 
ensued  between  my  mother  and  Mr.  Spencer,  in 
which  I  took  no  part.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  it,  she  spoke,  and  seemed  to  think,  of  me  as 
of  a  puppet,  having  no  choice,  no  will,  but  hers ; 
nor  any  power  of  acting,  apart  from  her  permis- 
sion. No  Turkish  slave  was  ever  more  com- 
pletely looked  upon  as  her  master's  property, 
than  I  was  treated  by  my  mother  as  hers.  But 
I  did  not  resent  it  by  word  or  look :  I  was  too 
proud,  and  too  deeply  hurt  for  such  common- 
places. A  sort  of  sullen  indifference  to  my  iate, 
a  recklessness  as  to  what  I  was  bid  to  do,  had 
come  over  me ;  and  I  felt  as  if  life  or  death,  joy 
or  sorrow,  labor  or  ease,  were  alike  to  me. 

Presently  the  conversation  turned  upon  a  let- 
ter which  Mr.  Spencer  requested  to  see,  and  my 
mother  left  the  room  to  search  for  it.  1  raised 
my  head  languidly  as  the  door  closed  after  her, 
but  rested  it  immediately  upon  my  hand  again ; 
and  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

This  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  when 
the  servant  entered  to  say  that  Mrs.  Sackville 
could  not  find  the  letter,  and  that  if  Mr.  Spencer 
would  excuse  her  while  she  looked  through  an- 
other desk,  or  allow  her  to  defer  it  until  tl^  next 
motning,  she  would  then  show  it  to  him. 

*^  Give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Sackville,  and 
request  her  not  to  trouble  herself  any  further  to- 
night," said  Mr.  Spencer  :  *^  to-morrow  will  do 
as  well." 

The  moment  the  girl  was  gone,  Mr.  Spencer 
started  from  his  seat  and  came  impetuously  to- 
ward me,  taking  the  hand  which  lay  passive 
upon  my  knee — 

**  Florence !"  he  exclaimed,  "^  dearest,  dearest 
Florence,  look  up !  Do  not  seem  so  heart-brok- 
en and  desolate,  or  I  shall  go  mad ;  if,  indeed,  I 
am  not  so  already.  I  can  not  endure  to  see  you 
so  undervalued  and  sacrificed  as  you  are  here ; 
nor  could  you  live  long  to  bear  it.  Come  back, 
then,  with  me  to  Abberly ;  leave  it  with  us  to 
reconcile  your  family  to  your  absence,  and  re- 
turn to  my  mother,  who  will  welcome  you  with 
open  arms.  Come  back,  and  find  in  our  affec- 
tion a  compensation  for  that  which  is  denied  to 
you  here ;  and  gladden  my  mother's  declining 
years  with  your  love  and  tenderness.  For  me, 
do  with  me  as  you  will.  I  love  you  so  well  that 
I  can  give  up  all  hope  of  being  more  or  nearer 
to  you  than  a  friend,  if  thus  I  can  best  secure 
your  happiness :  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own,  and  there  is  not  upon  earth  a  sacrifice  I 
should  not  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  make,  so  that 
by  it  you  were  benefited.  Only  let  me  see  you 
happy,  and  I  shall  be  content.    Therefore  dia* 
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card  all  scruples,  dearest,  and  return  with  me ; 
trust  me,  you  shall  never  regret  it.*^ 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  answered  earnestly ;  "  bat 
it  is  impossible  .'* 

*'  Not,  sorely,  if  I  obtain  your  mother^s  con- 
sent." 

*'  Tes,  even  then.    I  have  not  my  own.^' 

«  Florence  I" 

'*  Are  you  surprised  ?  AderVhat  I  said  to 
yoQ  long  since,  when  these  difficulties  first  com- 
menced, how  did  you  expect  me  to  act  when 
the  time  for  action  came  ?  Did  you  think  the 
first  unloving  words  would  frighten  me  from  my 
daty,  and  Uuit  to  escape  even  continual  miscon- 
ception  I  snouid  forsake  those  whom  I  am  bound 
to  assist?" 

'^  No !  but  what  can  you  do  ?  Only  show  me 
that,  and  I  will  try  to  be  satisfied.  With  all 
yoar  willingness  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  those 
who  will  neither  appreciate,  nor  ^^ive  you  credit 
for  it,  what  can  yon  do  ?  This  is  a  hard  world 
to  wrest  a  living  from." 

"Tes;  but  I  have  great  faith  in  myself,  in 
thejpower  of  will,  and  the  energy  of  a  firm  pur- 
pose." 

He  sighed  heavily,  saying, 

"  May  you  find  them  samoient." 

'*!  do  not  fear.  My  daty  lies  clear  before 
me ;  and,  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  what  it 
may,  I  most  and  will  make  it." 

As  I  spoke  these  brave  words,  which  griev- 
onsly  belied  the  sinking  of  my  heart,  mv  tears 
fell  unheeded,  almost  unconsciously,  and  ne  con- 
tinned: 

"  Florence  !  your  heart  misgives  you." 

**No,  no;  I  am  tired,  that  is  all;  I  am  not 
Drigbtened. 

^*Toa  well  might  be.  It  is  no  light  thing 
that  you  have  undertaken  to  do." 

^^  Dreading  it  will  not  make  it  easier :  it  is 
not  wise  to  encourage  fears  until  they  mace  one 
helpless." 

*'  Not  generally ;  although  now  it  would  be. 
Any  thing  wonld  be  wise  to  do  now,  which 
would  arouse  you  to  a  sense  of  the  needless 
misery  into  which  you  are  rushing.  Oh,  Flor- 
ence !  are  you  right  to  persist  in  the  course  you 
seem  bent  upon  ?  Is  nothing  due  to  others — to 
those  who  love  you  well,  and  who  would  sacri- 
fice their  own  happiness  to  insure  yours  ?  Bo 
their  wishes  or  fears  for  you  deserve  no  consider- 
ation ?  Or  are  you  resolute  to  set  every  thing 
at  nauf^t — ^your  own  welfare,  your  friends  peiCce, 
and  all^hat  has  hitherto  been  valuable  to  you ? 
Oh,  that  I  could  show  you  what  real  poverty  and 
struggles  are  1" 

"It  would  avail  nothiqg.  I  know  they  are 
terrible." 

"  Then  how  hateful  both  I  and  Abberly  must 
be  to  yon,  when,  in  preference  to  either,  you 
choose  an  alternative  that  you  acknowledge  to 
be  terrible,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  bitterly. 

"  Tou  are  unkind  and  unjust  to  say  so ;  but 
you  do  not  mean  it." 

"I  dol  why  else  do  you  acorn  all  help  and 
home  from  us  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  scorn  either ;  I  only  repeat  what  I 
said  once  before,  that  while  my  family  require 
my  labor  and  I  live  to  render  it,  I  will  work  for 
(hem.  I  will  never  desert  them  at  their  need ; 
nor  will  I  ever,  to  spare  myself,  burden  an- 
other." 


"  Be  it  so !"  he  answered  sorrowfully.  "  Tour 
indomitable  pride,  Florence,  over-masters  both 
your  strong  sense  and  your  natural  kindliness 
of  heart;  and  you  involve  others  in  sorrow  from 
which,  under  difierent  circumstances,  you  would 
be  the  first  to  shield  them.  But  I  will  say  no 
more.  I  would  not  seem  to  force  myself,  or  my 
mother's  home,  upon  your  acceptance.  Both 
are  yours  to  accept  or  reject ;  and  having  said 
this,  I  can  say  no  more.  While  I  live,  I  will 
serve  you  whenever  you  will  let  me ;  and  while 
she  lives,  in^  mother^s  house  will  always  have 
open  doors  for  you." 

The  very  same  words  Mr.  Lyle  had  written ! 
I  trembled  as  I  heard  them.  Twice  had  I  been 
promised  love  and  shelter,  and  I  had  refused  to 
accept  them.  Was  I  right  ?  Or  was  my  firm- 
ness, indeed,  as  Mr.  Spencer  said,  only  obstina- 
cy and  pride  ?    The  future  woula  show. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Thb  next  morning  Mr.  Spencer  took  leave, 
and,  by  my  mother's  desire,  I  wrote  to  my  fa- 
ther immediately  after;  sending  the  letter  through    « 
his  agents. 

A  fortnight  passed  waiting  for  the  reply ;  but 
none  came,  and  I  wrote  affain.  To  this  last 
letter  after  another  fortnight  s  delay,  the  follow- 
ing brief  note  was  voucb^ed  : 

"Dear  Flosence — 

"  I  have  nothing  now  but  my  pay,  and  as  that 
is  not  sufficient  to  cover  my  own  expenses,  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  be  able  to  do  any  thin? 
for  yovl.  1  am  very  sorry  for  it,  because  I  should 
like  to  make  you  all  comfortable ;  however,  it  is 
a  great  satisiaction  to  know  that  with  the  educa- 
tion you  and  Helen  have  received,  you  will  both 
be  able  to  provide  for  yourselves. 

"  Whenever  I  can  send  you  any  money  I  will; 
but  do  not  rely  upon  it,  as  unforeseen  circum- 
stances may  often  arise  to  prevent  my  doing  as 
I  wish.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  never  forget 
you,  nor  neglect  any  opportunity  of  serving  your 
interests ;  and  with  love  to  you  all,  believe  me 
truly  yours,  "  G.  Sackville." 

This  epistle  had  neither  address  nor  date; 
and,  as  the  only  post-mark  it  bore  was  a  London 
one,  it  was  alike  impossible  to  discover  the 
writer  or  reply  to  his  letter.  My  mother's  in- 
dignation upon  reading  it  was  extreme ;  while 
poor  Helen  wept  and  grieved  so  violently  as  to 
make  herself  really  ill  for  several  days. 

During  all  this  time  my  mother  was  wretched 
indeed ;  she  never  sorrowed  for  herself,  her  lost 
comforts,  or  changed  position,  nor  yet  for  roe ; 
but  for  Helen  she  grieved  unceasingly.  The 
very  idea  of  Helen  being  compelled  to  exertion 
and  obliged  to  do  daily  work  for  daily  bread, 
was  ternble  to  her.  Many  times  I  feared  lest 
her  extreme  distress  should  aflect  her  health 
materially;  seeing  that,  as  it  was,  it  confined 
her  to  her  room,  and  often  to  her  bed.  Our  funds, 
too,  were  nearly  exhausted,  and,  as  they  dimin^ 
bhed,  her  spirits  sank  lower  and  lower. 

Three  months  after  our  arrival  in  London,  our 
united  purses  scarcely  furnished  twenty  pounds, 
and  upon  that  sum  we  had  to  subsist  for  an  in- 
definite time. 
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All  sorts  of  vague  and  chimerical  projects  were 
suggested  by  Helen,  not  one  of  which  was  feasi- 
ble ;  and,  as  their  absnrditj  and  impracticability 
were  successively  pointed  out  to  her,  she  became 
iadienant  and  wiUm],  declaring  that, 

"  f*lorence  can't  bear  any  thing  that  A  not 
proposed  by  herself;  she  is  so  jealons." 

And  truly  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  bent  upon 
contradicting  each  other ;  for  to  nothing  that  I 
proposed  would  Helen  agree.  She  would  not 
^  hear  of  becoming  a  governess,  or  of  givios  les- 
/'  sons  in  music  or  dancing,  in  both  of  which  ac- 
complishments she  exoelled ;  nor  of  trying  with 
me  to  open  a  school. '  If  she  might  not  do  as 
she  wished,  she  would  do  nothing. 

In  these  altercations  many  valuable  days  pass- 
ed, days  precious  for  the  work  that  might  have 
lieen  done  in  them :  and  at  their  end  we  were 
BO  nearer  to  a  conclusion,  than  we  had  been  at 
their  commencement. 

It  was  perfectly  absurd  for  me  to  seek  occu- 
pation as  a  governess,  in  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving sufficient  remuneration  to  support  Helen 
and  my  mother ;  and,  although  I  soon  obtained 
the  promise  of  four  pupils  to  learn  drawing,  I 
knew  that  from  these  I  should  not  earn  enough 
to  afford  us  a  bare  subsistence. 

We  were  speedily  obliged  to  reduce  our  fru- 
gal expenses,  by  seeking  cheaper  lodgings ;  and 
we  removed  from  the  meagre-looking^  room  in 
Brompton,  to  othen  more  nnmble  still  in  the 
Westminster-road. 

Here  an  incident  occurred,  the  day  after  our 
arrival,  which  afforded  me  great  pleasure. 

My  mother  and  sister  were  out,  and  I  was 
sitting  sorrowfully  in  our  scantily  furnished  bed- 
room, when  the  servant  of  the  house  entered, 
bringing  a  pair  of  shoes ;  it  was  her  first  appear- 
ance before  me,  and,  making  a  low  courtesy,  she 
stopped  at  the  door,  saying,  in  the  broadest 
Irish, 

"  Will  you  plase  to  have  yer  pumps  in  here, 
miss?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  direct- 
ed her  to  perform  some  tidy  work  about  the 
room,  which  was  in  a  most  neglected  state.  In 
doing  this,  she  upset  a  basin  of  water  on  the 
toilet-table,  and  scattered  its  ornaments  far  and 
wide.  Her  dismay  was  excessive;  what  kind 
of  punishment  she  was  accustomed  to  for  such 
misdemeanors  I  could  not  tell,  but  her  gratitude 
to  me  for  helping  to  put  matters  to  rights,  and 
promising  not  to  ring  for  "  the  misthress,''  was 
almost  ludicrous. 

'*An^  sur6,  miss,  dear,  you've  the  ginerous 
heart ;  an*  plase  God !  I'll  not  forget  the  good 
tdm  youVe  done  me  this  day.  I  only  came  to 
this  place  a  month  a-gone,  an'  I'd  have  lost  my 
carracthur  intirely  if  you'd  tould  the  misthress 
of  me  accidint." 

'*  Have  you  been  long  from  Ireland  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  miss,  only  sin°mv  aunt,  as  I  lived  wid, 
died  with  the  faver.  An'  please  God,  I'll  soon 
be  back  agin  among  our  people.  Bad  luck  to 
me  that  iver  I  left  them !" 

While  she  iras  speaking,  she  seized  upon  my 
i  nodier's  dressing-case,  and  in  the  vehemence 
of  her  regret,  rnbbed  it  so  heartily,  that  fearful 
of  another  accident,  I  exclaimed — 

"  Take  care,  my  good  girl ;  that  dressing-case 
belong^  to  Mrs.  SackviUe,  and — " 

^^^kvillel"  cried  the  girl,  staring  at  me 


with  open  ey6s  and  mouth :  "  did  yer  honor  say 
SackviUe  ?" 

"  Tes,  that  is  my  mother's  name :  did  not  yoo 
know  U  ?" 

"  An'  would  ye  be  from  Ireland  ?''  she  askedi 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  from  Galway." 

**  An'  the  masther !  Would  he  be  a  soldier  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'*The  saints  be  praised  this  day!  An'  it's 
little  I  expected  sich  joy  in  this  house — the 
blessing  o'  God  be  about  it  now  an'  iver  I  Ob, 
Miss  Flory,  dear  I  sure  you're  my  aunt's  Miss 
Flory."  • 

^*  My  name  is  Florence,  certainly.  But  who 
are  you  ?  and  who  is  your  aunt  ?'' 

"  Sure  an'  Tm  Biddy  Sullivan  ;  an'  roe  aant 
was  yer  own  nurse,  Cicely  O'Ponovan." 

"Cicely!  Are  you  Cicely's  niece?  Oh!  can 
it  be  true  ?"  I  cried,  joyfully. 

"  'Deed,  miss,  sorra  word  of  a  lie  is  there  in 
it,  at  all,  at  all.  An'  wasn't  it  in  hopes  to  meet 
wid  the  family  that  I  came  over  ?" 

"  And  where  is  Cicely  ?" 

"  She's  dead.  The  heavens  be  her  bed  this 
day  !   She  died  wid  the  faver  last  Christmas." 

"  Dear  old  Cicely !"  I  exclaimed,  my  eyes 
filling  with  tears  at  the  memory  of  all  her  love 
and  tenderness.  "I  wonder  if  she  remembered 
me?" 

**  Is  it  remimbered  yourself  you  mane,  miss  ? 
Bekase  if  you  do,  you  may  be  sure  she  nivir 
forgot  you  while  the  life  was  in  her  poor  worn- 
out  body." 

"  Had  she  been  ill  lone,  then  ?  How  was  it 
that  she  never  sent  to  us  ?" 

A  lon^  explanation  followed  this  inquiry: 
from  which  I  learned  that,  during  the  whole  of 
her  tedious  and  painful  illness,  the  thoughts  and 
anxieties  of  my  poor  old  nurse  had  centred  upon 
me ;  and  that  she  had  laid  her  dying  commands 
upon  her  niece  Biddy  to  come,  after  her  death, 
to  England,  and  offer  her  services  to  me  and 
the  "  captin." 

This  injunction  Biddy  performed,  to  the  best 
of  her  po>Mr.  She  came  to  England,  and  pro- 
gressed as  Uir  as  London ;  but  there  her  finances 
tailed,  and  she  was  obliged  to  "take  service," 
as  she  said,  **  in  a  contimptible  bit  of  a  lodgin'- 
house,  where  the  ghost  of  a  raal  lady  nivir  came 
from  year's  ind  to  year's  ind."  Her  wages  were 
too  small  to  allow  her  to  save  the  most  trifling 
sum,  and  she  was  beginning  to  relinquish  au 
hope  of  being  able  to  fulfill  her  aunt's  command, 
when  she  so  unexpectedly  discovered  me. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  us  was 
most  gratified  by  the  meeting.  Biddy's  delight 
was,  perhaps,  the  loudest,  but  mine  was  assur- 
edly as  great ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  too  much 
to  acknowledge  that  I  looked  upon  the  introduc- 
tion as  one  which  promised  to  afford  me  real 
comfort  and  assistance. 

Nor  was  I  disappointed.  Her  shrewd  Irish 
wit,  quick  common  sense,  and  affectionate  fidel- 
ity, were  invaluable  to  me  in  many  ways ;  and 
when  our  purse  was  exhausted,  and  it  became 
needful  to  replenish  it  by  the  disposal  of  various 
articles  of  jewelry,  Biddy  transacted  the  business 
with  secrecy  and  care. 

Among  the  various  projects  for  employing 
myself  profitably  which  now  incessantly  occu- 
pied  my  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  me  oae  day 
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mAUr^'JtdwKtd  B«Oair  had  «ld,. nftair  rttd- 
faf  a  diy^  dn«Bk  wUsb  I  lad  ^rxittta' is  an 
■£■»  ac  Mbvtemy,  that  tba  MtlMr&d  oomid- 
wpkUtiltot  ia  oonpMitioa,  wlitBl^iCoiiltifaltdi, 
wBold  ba  valnaUt.  As  ^  arovBiag.'iani  mxak 
at  aiiawiyV  I  tend  OTtelf  ^mSISng^tpoa  Mr; 
Mlair's:  ahaao^wordB,  vatU  I  datanaiaad  to 
tiTttj  lata 'wStiK  foma  iiiagasiBt.'.  * 

wltfadoc  aavlBk  a  mud  lo  "anj  oaa,  I  Irroetr  a 
ahflrt  aiid.  dotanl  ttorir^'mlfanbla  aBpafh  to 
ffiva  bi  raadan  a  Tidlaatflt  of  bhiaidaTila,  aad 
daapatahad  it  by  Biddy  to  tha  waakly  jodxaaL  I 
bad  flxad  vpoiL 

TbapapA  waa  ghbliahad  oa  a flataid^,  and 
aooaiQ  apoB 


apoBT  whim  tba  oontaati  oC  taob  woak 
wtra  adtartiaad,  waa.  alwajrr  haag  ootiida  iba 
oOoa-door.  Fast tbia  dooe I  waUradtbrsa  soo* 
caariva  flatmdaja*  My  baait  aSrat  appaand 
to  boat  ikom.tba  Instant  I  aatarad'  tba  straat  k 
wbiob  dia  pariodioal  was  poUiihad,  oatil  I  stood 
bafion  tba  boaxd;  tbaa  it  laapad  io.iyxrioiisly, 
tbat  it  saamad  to- tbrtataa  snflbcartna;  aad  it 
waa  soBM  saooads  bafina  my  ajas  Wars  olaaf 
aaoogb  to  road  tba  aaBonaoaoiaBt. 

Tuaa  saabMsSra  Satordays,  u  I  bsTO  aaid,  I 
wtot  iato  that  atiaat  with  a  palpitating  baart^ 
aad  lalt  it  witb  a  baavy  aad  datpoadlag  oaa ; 
bat  19011  tba  fiKDth,  I  saw,  ih.krga  latt«s,*tba 
fliit  f  IbaPM  of  wbiph  took  xi^  oraatb  away 
with  dalight : 

**  BaxASi  BoaoincL  as  lasss  Tixs*** 

My  siocy  waa  aeeaptad;  aadbaaoaforthlwaa 
aa  aatborass. 

TUoas  of  ooastaat  amploymaat^  paotadaiy 
frasdpiB,  aad  Utaraiy  rapotatSoa,  floatad  bafora 
lay  ajras.   I  had  ao  tavy  disdaot  Idas  of  bow 

paid ;  bat  I  bad  a  ?agiia  aad  fflisiT 
a  of  larga  soms  babg  ghaa  for  soiaU 
and  mat  bomaga  baog  readand  to 
aatlion:  simpla  ((otiooa  both,  bat,  attbat  tima, 
aoat  dartmtly  baUarad  toba  laamiai. . 

TTpoa  tba  foUowiag  Taaadij,  I  saat  Bid4y 
with  a  BOtOi  aad  aaotbar  paaar  to  tba  .aditor. 
Tba  first  was  aaawaxad  by  a  obsok,  fbr  seared: 
BMta  tiiaa  a  obartar  of  what.I  bad:  iaaocai 
a^pabtad;.aiMi  tba-]^  hy  tb^  editor's  00m 
naaii,  sajlog,  tbat  ba  wias  alxaady  o?  antod 
wftb-artioias  of  tba  sama  daaoilplioiL.  btft  woald 
hava  plaasora  la-flBdiBg  a  aboa  far  ''.Tba  Blar? 
m&i  Stdaa"  bi  tba  abona  oi  a  low.waafcK 
-  X  waa  griavoasiy  dlsaapofaiiad  |  lor  I  bad'  saf- 
Ibiad  nysalf  to  biofai  aaa  MUara  tbat  fai  mr  paa 
I  bad  li^md  tbamaans  ofaamwaftiBg  as  tSi,  aad 
tbb  dimaragaBiaat  was  iMra'tb  boar. 
StOI  I  did  abt  qOita  despair  ;  Bor  glra  ap  tiy- 


fag.  'Witba.pauaat  ooaraga,  at  whieb 
dar  aow,  ft'war:ao  kaadlata,  I  seat  six  fittla 
■biliTy>irt  to  as  miiay  diflbraat  magSTJaaSi  -  Of 
llisas,oebwAsa0oeptad,aBdf8id/w';  oaa  ao- 
oapcad,  aad  imT paid  for;  two  wafa^rttaniadi 
OMlqat  btba  aobliahar's  oOoa:  .aad,  with  re- 
<apaot  to  tba.ptta',  tba  adHor  du  not  loaoluafe' 

Tbia  WBiiId  abtlb:  tbat  w|s  a  saKaffiaat 
&et.  iriitbgwMBolmyibrff;or,|fltwara, 
ao  oaa  aaana  dispbsad  to  plaii  aay  lUtb  b  it{ 
juidwa  oonid  aot  Ua|  appa  k^ 


It  ao  bai 


tbd  rooajs  bafew  tbosd 

warrtaaaitfad  by  a  ladyVbotaagbt 
aad  sb4  haariag  rfalaa?a  hmrrSfi^ 


bad  a  fiba-toojid  pbaa'/ud  at  laksba  br^taij 


Haiaa  idto  bar  mbg-voon  to.  try  it. 


f 


by  aoqaabttaaoa  with  faaA* .  Oar 


I  hava  said  tbtt  Haba  wa^iaiBOBs  fbr.tU^ 
lag,  aad,  bafinii  ttiaay  viiits  to  Hxs.  Cbaoa-uid 
bar  piaaoLji^  bad  .odafldad  oqr  whob  history, 
to  bar.  Tba'rasah'of  tbb  was  a.ooaTeisatiqi\* 
wbiob  Oaasad  Haba  aaie  mianubg  to  roib  tq^ 
atabs  iato  Biy  bad-ri}om,  and  asobite— ^        1  ' 

■**Ohi.noiTl  Mrs.  pbaaia  has  hit  iipoa  soeb  a 
dapital/plaanrasl'  Sba'wantiyoatogoapofli' 
te  stage  I": 

.  '^  Ma  t-^tha  stage  {  Haba,  yoa  are  oarnda- 
lynadi" 

.  "No,  BO  I  she  has  sssn  you  fararnl  tlmea,.idia 
says ;  aad  she  tbiaki  yoa  woald  make  an  azoal- 
laat  aettaai." 

**Indaed!  I  am  sora  I  ought  to  h^  rny' 
maoh  obliged,  to  bar.-'* 

''Now,  Jloiy,  don't  ba  otom  and  digidfladf 
J^te.Chaoe  says  itb  not  at  all  dliBealc,  sndroa 
will  gat  a  great  deal  of  moaay ;  aad  It  will  be 
so  aba^  traTolbg  aboat  all  orar  the  oonntry'I" 

''For  tboaa  who  Uba  it,  I  dare  ssy  blaSgbt;. 
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bat  I  do  not :  ao  pray,  Hmso,  do  not  repeat  any, 
more  of  yoor  friend's  impartincnoaa.". 

"  Bat  if  ymt  won't  do  this,  what  are  we.  to. 
do  f— how  are  we  to  life  f" 
.    "Idoa'tkBowibotoartaiolyBOtby  my.tam- 
Ingaotrsss." 

^  Why  Bol^  Tbraaee  f  Mis.  Cbaoa  says  bb 
a  Tory  aleanuit  Hb." 

"  So  It  may  be :  and,  as  joa  seem  to  Uke  th^ 
pbn  ao  weO,  iriqr  do  not  yon  adopt  b  f  ' ''  "  "' 

"Me^  Tlmnoel"  erbd  Helan,  ope^g  hsr 
large  eyea  to  tbab  atmoat  extant.  •  "  'W]Sat'4o 
yon  think  mpmma  woald.  aay  f"   . 

"  I  am  aara  I  oaa  not  tail ;  mvoh.tba  sam%  X 
snppoia,  as  she  woDld  to  my  doing  fb." 

^Obj  not  Baaldaa,  I  baTo  not  the  taita  for  b.'* 

«NorbaTai."V  •     . 

"  Bat^ '  Flory."  perssrsred  Eelep.  ^Imw  era 
we  to  IWa  abet  Mm.  Cbaoa  aays  thatj  b  tlms^' 
Toa  might  earn- t#eaty  or  thirtf  poandf  a  week. 
Tlmt's  better  tbaa  writbg,  bit  not?"  * 
'  "Tsaftotiioaawbohafa  to  apsBJdtbamoaeyi'^ 
I  aaUL  Uttariyj  "aoaroaly  to  t&oaa  who  bara  id' 
earn  n."      .. 

"Pafbaae  aat}  tbbagh  what  yon  oaa  aaa  to. 
oljeot  to^  L  tea  not  ooaoahra." 

"Then  why  do  yoa  not  do  bybarieir,  He- 
len f*'  I  askad,  aagrity.  "Why,  bat  baoaaaa 
yoa  shrmk  from  the  dagraldAtiont  Toa  know 
and  real  that  b  woald  ba  hatabl  b^oad  aQ 

words  toaxprm  or.moaey.tboompansate;  and'  * 
yonrshba  b  uk*  a  oitlma;    Tbaa  bow'daie'yoa 
argasaebaBbapeamaf  AmIleMthaayp%"' 
or  diflbreat  from  yoo^  that  I  dMmId  do  tliar~. 
whiiA  b  too  Tfle  br jroB  r" 
_ ••  What  straaga  Uaas  yoa  have,  Tbraaboi. . 
Too  are  tba  oddeat  giri  I  am  kaaw  I    Ididuht'  ' 
yoa  always  btaadea  ta  do  something  for  Wad:' 
aad  aow  ytm  are  as  {adignaat  btbaing  told  how  I 
yoo  may  obtab  the  moat  iBooay,-ns  ifl  had  proi* 
poted  aoraatbbg  draadfiiL    ton  axe  didta  bji: 

"IKiia  my  lilbdng'to  beeome  aa'aetreia^' 
flBaha asasof    Is  b  so  vary  aoEtnuadbary  that': 
my  faalbgs  ahoold  rebel  agaiast  a  itap^  whibb' 
b  too  dagradbg  to  be  evea  aMaad.lMi'pdMbla 
far  Tonf.-  Wb^^.^  Uiw:Mm^,^'%i.i;^'*im/' 

tMM,  whbb  makes  yoa  tldnk  i6  ailB "S'aa^a' 
-tool?-  Why  do  yoa,  b-oy  aaaa^ iwt  at  aangbt 


'??' 


Wby  !■  ibil  to  1m  light  Ibr  nw,'*  wtueh  ti  tha 

oo^tTKj  Itr  jot  V[ 

.   "Btounayt^TabMadUanBtkllaiirllTW; 

•nd  baoutH  *■'""'■ '"g  moit  ba  doaa  far  Door 

p..--..    I  aid  DM  tUok 

balp  bwi  ilonoo*." 


TdU  iiot  BsH  mpalf  la  iliMk,  bat  Uft  At 
Tooni  qolakljr.  It  wfi  mQ  tut  mj  pdd*  lot 
DM  caolaitat  mILdobIkiI  lo'do  toj  for  ia  mr 
^iwEi>ohiUB«d  ftTTf  of  mind  *^  want  of  bonift 
t^,  I  oM  Dot  tall  vbu  i«di  tUnga  I  ml^t  hars 

Wbao  I  naebad  th*  ilttfag-raom,  irban  I 
•  Sopad  to  find  mr  mothn,  J  itartad  to  •••  Ml*. 
Cban  ibara,  ud  tJoBa. 
.  MrnlauikawaaldhaTa  rudandtii^lalat' 
aUj  nadtlTa  paraon  iboreiigUj'  BoocnlorObla ; 

.^^i_. -v—  ipoa  tbii  wwaaa of 

I  had  bMa  aoddlfg 

■Mo  oAr  bar  tkkau  (or  tba  Humarfcet  tol 
nlghb  EUaoTiaaplaj*  'loo;'  and  aa  r«>' ■!■- 
tar  mp  iha  baa  dM  laan  bar,  t  think  foa  will 
ba  nuUad." 

•'Toa  an  i>«i7  gooij,"  :  aald,  baagbttlr  j  "boi 
mj  modtar  natar  mm  to  tba  toaatra." 
'  ■■Oh.bat  iba  Ml  rtlas  Cor  oaoa,  bi  IbTKaf 
Elian  Traa,  and  ao:  "l*T*ti'*'  a  ptaoa  aa  '  lea,' " 
ratonad  tha  ladj,  with  *  wisBi^  imila:  "at 
anr  lata,  I  win  Mar*  Iba  tlekaM,  Bad  ihaU  bopa 
to  NO  ran  at  iba  H^narirat  l»«ight.    Toar 
datarbu  aat  barhaait  opoB  it,  I  knowj  aad  I 
•tt  lara  joor  mamma  eoold  tbAm*  bat  DOlUag, 
«o  Ibaobaibg  and  bCTitehtag  M  aha  fa  I" 
I  mada  no  raphf  ,  and  tba  ladf  not  on : 
"  And  bar  toIm,  too  ■•  bow  1*17  tw«M' 
JKO*  if  toMt  aM  I  bat  tLat  wana  to  ba  •  L — 
Orloharitaidoa.  I  bara  had  iha  plaaant*  of  haar- 
'    logjwiabif  (t«qiMBiIj,aBd»llV>Sb; 


ad  ^— Chan  joa  barn  a  graat  tm 

janad,  ICai  Saokrilla ;  two  or  thna 
raaia'  tiainlnB  mdar  mob  &  man  ai  WaklL  or 
I}»  Plana,  and  joa  woold  do  wiodaia.  Tonr 
aimnatatloB  k  lo  patihot,  and  jronr  tonaa  an  a> 
daar,  tbaL  dlbar  In  naaUw  or  aJaging,  job 
ulghc  aeUn«  asr  tbina.'* 
'  I*«anM  m^Oadbr  thii  raaooh,  a*  Un. 
Cbaeo  aridaoOr  axpaotad  Ibt  I  ibooU  ba :  IM 
tha  flattaiy  wa«  loo  gnmi  aad  d>a  aooa  dia- 
oarnad  tbat  I  waa  fbroDgUr  ImpnodoaUa. 
5hathar»fcnehangadh»gwwdi  andaftalh 


nr  niiiiiaiaailiai,  Jill,  lii  a  if  ui^wlill 

™'°'—  — -  '■■  triiilaiBiiali  IimhIi  Liu,  inai 
Aa  nr,Kb  M  wtWiTwiKw  baM  M^tom- 

ad.     ICla  dhtfOdiitbajBrJ  tiprtnieata  tt 


aba  <am«  b«nl  Tea  spwu  u>  bs  b«  oab 
tfjasi  aticr  tUog  aaan*  derci^ed  u  toq  ;  ud 
llaaK  ba  dallgitfal  to  a  mind  lik>  j<n^  to 
Aidkw«al7  JManqipreDjued."'  -^ 


iMywnlok  ttaaparWad  ma  barbnd  ntaaaf) 

a  I  laatira&ad  ih»  Impnlia  wbUi  woold  ii/n 
.pa  to  wkj,  ■b^adSu- daaparatalf  nnidnl, . 
and  ait  rilant  and,  to  Or,  InonndTa.    '  ',' 
Uymathar  and  Hblan.  oama  In  apda.aftfri 


anlv  aqbaptad,  Hot  tba  Ma 

in  bar'6caira]paao*'totba''tlMatn  waa  taoiptad 

aba.    His-CbaaapnlaadaadflanaiadBaW 

•hd'  iha  oonld  aaa  no  l»^Ia  tba  wmoan.who 
K tnlr itlMd bar duUBf .  ■    ■  .'■ 


CHAPTSR' ZZZTI. 


aaeoad  tima  b  m*  Ilia 
Ihaam,  I  wfEt  with  tbam  to  tha  H^mukat. 
.  Jufi  owtab^,  If  h£n.  Cbaoa'a  o^aot  m-  mgfatg 
i^  virit,  WM  to  nooaoila  ma  In  asow  ipn  ts 
httpnpoNL  aha  inaeaadad. 

Ufhtadmra.  I  waa  ao  paifaollr  ahaocbadl^  tba 
t&n  *bU I  had  M&har  ajaa  nor  aonaaafiv  tba 
mtwaraotdma.  Voa  tha  tfa^  and  sbananr 
Ellaa  Traa  waa  balbn  ma,  all  0Btw-~<  •*•<— 
wan  Ibrgattw^  and  bataad  of  a  baas 
"  U^"—bif  toT«a  and  noolTaa,  hla 
and  daada— wu  a  noat  rtrld  nall^. 

Mn.  ChaM  m  f^  and  aa  wa  lainmad  bonw 
ita  nU  10  m;  aotbar. 


aa  tbat  nor 
It  tonight  H 

^Da  ToatUakaoT  Flonooa'a  faalnaa ara 
■Barea^  aamariiad  u  Mm  Traa'a." 

"Farhqa  naCg.atill  tha  tari'fMMiUifa  dm. 
liar.  hOia  BadniOa  lalght  wall  faaa  fbr  EDan 
IVao*!  joongar  and-fiiiNtdHai:,  and  wan  thav 
boib  b  dw  no*  pKAMba,!  tUnk  II  woifl 


gnauat  uroEua  wnn  laaipnaua-  JUM  oaai^ 
TiUa'a  Toiaa  fa  br  anparior  to  BlWi^  ao  b 
bar  Bgnn  and  aQ'b,  and  tha  oohr  raqoEiaa  tta 
hard  waAand  nod  tnining  EHMk  baa  bad,  to 
ooopata  with  bar  annnaaariillj-  opqn  bar  .own 

Hcnr  parsrty  luiil  {ft  Ibr.  Ealia^a  flU*.  had 

changed  1117  molhsrl     A  jaajr'.bafu  lub  « 

apesoti  u  Uu)  would  bai«  baan  oooitHnd  aa- 
ismlt,  ud  the  tviy  lita  rf  a  gnn^danghtar  ot 
het  rather beoomiDg  &«  aatnao,  loofcadnpM a*  a 
■in ;  bat  now  all  iru  obaagad,  and  naav,  or 
[hat  whicb  woold  brlas  II,  waa  tba  coir  ttdu 
choaghtof.  -     ■      .  . 

■  Thrw  dan  aAer  tbb  lidt  ta  tba  llwjlia, 
daring  whieli  uiterral  mr  awthar  waa  gtaatlf 
worked  opoo  hj  Mis.  Chaoa^  twpnui'-' 
aba  taid  me  ihsi  oar  fluid*  wara  naaiir  ■ 


"  And  wban  tba  Mxt  noB^  fa  to 
«J,"ihaMM,"IhaT»ni  " 

'  "I  wCn'aaU.tbaa*  paartt  wbleb  kr.'  Lyla 


10  idM,  nor  what  b  to 


%i^Wr^^/^faiia,  ^MoUw 


tbajr  Wag  Wm, 
Mualbbg;;.  oaNft 
aadw*  BMlw 
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**  How,  Florence  ?    I  confess  I  do  not  see.^' 

**If  you  could  only  prevail  upon  Helen  to 
^ive  mosic  lessons,  I  would  strive  to  obtain  a 
sHuation  as  governess ;  and  only  retaining  as 

iich  of  my  salary  as  was  absolutely  neces- 

ry  for  my  dress,  the  rest  would  come  to  you 
nd  Helen ;  so  between  us  both  we  might  man- 
to  make  you  comfortable.'' 

**  Why,  Florence,"  replied  my  mother,  rather 
sarcastically,  *^  how  much  do  you  suppose  yon 
iKTould  receive  as  a  governess  ? '' 

^'  Perhaps  fifty  pounds  !" 

''Rather  say  twenty.  Grovemesses  are  the 
'worst  paid  and  least  valned  people  in  existence. 
r?o,  Florence,  if  that  is  your  only  scheme,  I  see 
vr«ry  little  chance  of  our  being  comfortable  :  be- 
sides, I  question  very  much  if  Helen's  health 
could  bear  the  fatigue  of  teaching.'' 

''She  has  never l>een  ill,  I  thins,  mother." 

*'  She  never  complains,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  am  not  nearly  so  gfeat  a  proficient  in 
music  as  she  is,  therefore  I  fear  I  should  get 
but  few  pupils;  though  perhaps  I  might  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  two  or  three  more  for  draw- 
ing.' 

"  And  the  proceeds  ?  Scarcely  more  than 
you  would  require  for  your  own  wardrobe." 

"  Oh  !  I  must  learn  to  be  economical.  But 
do  you  not  think,  mother,  that  Hklen  and  I 
might  keep  a  school  ?" 

'^  When  and  how  could  you  furnish  a  house  ?" 

*'  Oh !  if  you  and  Helen  would  consent,  I 
think  we  might  manage  that  easily.  Mrs. 
Spencer  or  Mr.  Lyle  would  lend  the  money." 

**  A  strange  loan,  borrowed  and  lent  without 
hope  of  repayment,"  answered  my  mother,  con- 
temptuotisly. 

^'  Well,  let  it  be  a  gift,  then  :  we  are  not  too 
proud  to  receive  help,  mother,"  I  said,  cheer- 
fully, making  a  great  efibrt  to  speak  with  proper 
temper  and  respect  to  the  parent  who,  without 
proposing  any  oetter  step  than  mine,  negatived 
all  my  suggestions  so  positively.  "  1  shall  b^ 
most  thankful  for  the  help  that  would  enable  me 
to  enter  any  respectable  and  promising  way  of 
life,  by  which  I  could  assist  yon  and  Helen." 

At  this  moment,  Biddy  entered  with  a  note 
for  my  mother. 

"Tickets  for  to-night  for  Drury-lane,  from 
Mrs.  Chace :  she  is  very  kind,"  said  my  mother, 
when  she  had  read  the  billet. 

'*  She  is  very  officious,  I  think,  mother ;  yon 
used  not  to  like  such  people." 

"  Nor  should  I  chose  her  society  now,  but 
that  she  amuses  Helen,  and  the  use  of  her  piano 
is  very  valuable  to  her.  We  are  not  in  circum- 
stances to  reject  such  advantages:  although  I 
think  yon  have  taken  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
to  Mrs.  Cbaoe  :  she  is  much  more  liberal;  for, 
although  she  can  not  but  see  how  much  yon 
dislike  her,  she  speaks  of  yon  in  the  handsomest 
terms,  and  would  gladly  serve  yon,  if  yon  would 
let  her." 

"  She  is  very  good,"  I  said,  proudly ;  "  but  I 
am  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  require  or  endure 
her  patronage ;  nor  do  yon,  mother,  wish  it,  I 
am  sure." 

**  My  wishes  appear  to  be  of  very  little  value 
in  your  estimation,  Florence.  Your  unreasona- 
ble temper  and  pride  have  always  been  a  great 
source  of  discomfort  to  me,  as  your  poor  grand- 
papa prophesied  they  would  be }  but  yon  scarce- 


ly bear  out  his  prediction  otherwise.  He  imag- 
ined, that  however  unattractive  your  character 
might  be  in  prosperity,  yet  that  in  adversity  yon 
would  never  fail  me." 

"And  he  was  right,  mother:  I  never  will. 
Show  me  what  your  wishe«are — treat  me  as  yon 
do  Helen,  and  I  will  obey  you  faithfully." 

"  I  think  not,  Florence  r  you  have  never  cared 
for,  nor  sought  my  love  as  she  has  done ;  and  even 
if  I  could  give  it  at  will,  it  would  have  little  or 
no  eflect." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!"  I  cried,  heart-stung, 
while  the  scalding  tears  filled  my  eyes,  "  do  not 
be  so  unjust  to  me.  Helen  never  cared  for  your 
love  more  than  I  have,  nor  half  so  much.  As  a 
child  I  pined  for  it,  until  I  found  that  all  hope 
to  gain  it,  as  she  had  done,  was  idle ;  and  then 
I  became  hard  and  reckless.  But  although  you 
have  never  cared  to  know  or  see  it,  I  have  loved 
yon  dearly ;  and  now,  so  yon  will  return  it,  and 
treat  me  as  you  do  Helen,  I  promise  to  do  all 
yon  may  ask  or  wish.  Oh,  mother!  do  not 
make  such  a  difierenee  between  your  children." 

"  Really,  Florence,"  replied  my  mother,  "  this 
is  very  unbecoming  language.  A  stranger 
would  think  that  I  was  a  per^ct  tyrant.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  ever  treated  you  unjustly." 

"  No,  not  unjustly,  perhaps  :  but  unlovingly." 

"I  can  not  help  that,  Florence.  For  the 
measure  of  my  love,  if  it  has  been  scant,  yon 
must  blame  yourself:  I  give  my  affection  in  the^ 
proportion  in  which  it  is  deserved.  From  child- 
hood you  have  been  jealous  of  Helen ;  and,  al- 
though wanting  her  gentleness  and  amiability, 
you  are  still  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  to 
receive  the  same  love  and  regard." 

What  angel  laid  his  palm^branjobfjn  my^moutli, 
to  silence  the  passionate  wordsof  indignant  jus- 
tification which  rose  t&  my  lips  ?  Surely  some 
food  spirit  did  \  9r  in  my  angry  sorrow  I  should 
ave  forgotf^ij  to  be  silent.  The  beautiful  faith 
of  tbo  early  church,  which  teaches  us  of  holy 
guardian  spirits  given  to  us  in  baptism,  is  snre- 
Ty  no  mere  theory,  as  rationalists  would  fain 
have  it  to  be,  but  a  real,  blessed  truth. 

"  Helen  would  do  any  thing  on  earth  for  me,'* 
were  the  closing  words  of  my  mother's  conver- 
sation. 

Moved  by  a  feeline  which  was  better  than  de- 
fiance, and  yet  not  all  the  love  and  obedience  it 
seemed,  I  went,  immediately  after  the  conference 
was  over,  to  Mrs.  Chace;  and  to  her  surprise, 
after  a  brief  greeting,  addressed  her  thus, 

"Circumstances,  upon  which  it  is  needless  to 
dwell,  have  made  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  ex- 
ert whatever  abilities  I  have,  in  the  most  profit- 
able manner.  My  sister  informs  me  that  yon 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that  I  have  some  ca- 
pabilities for  the  stage,  and  also  that  the  profes- 
sion is  lucrative;  may  I  ask  if  it  is  so  ?" 

"Decidedly:  1  know  of  none  so  lucrative. 
Ton  will  require  some  training,  no  doubt,  but 
less  than  most  novices;  while  you  have  a  posi- 
tive advantage  overall  with  whom  lam  acquaint- 
ed at  present,  in  figure,  voice,  and  manner.  I 
prophesy,"  she  said,  becoming  elated  at  the 
prospect  of  her  success,  "that  you  will  be  a 
great  favorite.  Your  face  is  so  expressive,  and 
your  eyes — " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  answered,  coldly ; 
"  in  a  matter  of  business,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
I  have  some  capital.    Like  a  horse,  or  a  slav«, 
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it  appears  that  the  better  an  actress  looks,  the 
more  she  is  worth.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  thank  God,  heartily,  that  I  am  not  a  crip- 
ple." ^4 

The  bitterness  with  which  I  spoke  seemed  to 
amaze  my  aaditor,  aiv4,she  said, 

**Yoa  will  be  deligfited  with  the  profession 
when  once  you  have  overcome  the  difficnlties. 
There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  ap- 
plause  of  an  andience." 

*'  Yes  i  because  the  more  of  it  you  obtain,  the 
more  you  are  worth.  This  is  a  mere  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  with  me,  Mrs. 
Chace,  and  I  can  only  look  upon  it  so.  Pleasure 
or  satisfaction  of  any  kind  from  sach  a  life  as 
that  of  an  actress,  it  is  impossible  for  ma  to  con- 
ceive ;  but  if,  by  adopting  it,  I  can  accomplish 
what  I  wish,  I  will  embrace  it.^' 

"  Then  you  will*of  course  take  lessons." 

•*  If  it  is  necessary,  certainly." 

"Perhaps  you  know  that  I  prepare  pupils  for 
the  stage  ?" 

Here  was  the  secret  of  her  anxiety  and  flat- 
teries. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  understood  that 
you  only  taught  music." 

"Oh,  yes':  I  have  brought  out  several  very 
popular  actresses.  Mrs.  Merle,  the  operatic 
singer,  you  know,  wsa  a  pupil  of  mine.  But 
Tuu,  of  course,  will  take  the  juvenile  tragedy 
Dusiness?" 

"What  is  that?" 

'  n  ^emona,  Cordelia,  Juliet.  But  nowa- 
(.  «  ^  -  >.  '4  genendly  taken  in  the  country 

\,y  iS.'  .  '  who  plays  genteel  comedy  as 
wp  il  — ;    ■  1    . .   >  '  I '  •   i ' » ->  7I0,  Beatrice,  and  such 

Li:-.     *. .  I,         '  ■     "    -  V-  t:r^." 
lfi^^     '    I  .  ,  .....      i  ■  •     •  vr  .V  three  plays 
in «  "« V ,  I  f'  1  .    .. .  :i  «■'-/'•• 

"\VeAj,  :    ■       i'-  I  !.  y«  u  '*  .1^ 
Alston  the  tni^- •:<  u  (<  1  ns'.-m  .^ 

He  shall  hear  you  i ',  '  •» '  *' 

opinion ;  in  the  mean  tim«,  •  ; 
hour  now,  and  you  shall  see  at'-  r.)  >•  '  .< 
given  and  taken.  Miss  Taylor,  wiiunj  r". 
yourself  1  think  the  most  pcomising  aspua.'  i  ... 
town,  will  be  here  directly,  to  read  Ophelia 
with  me  and  learn  the  musio.  She  has  about  as 
much  voice  as  a  crow,  and  though  she  will  play 
the  part  welL  she  will  sing  the  snatches  infa- 
mously :  she  nas  no  more  ear  than  voice  either. 
I  thiuK  you  have  both:  I  know  you  have  one." 

"  Which  ?" 

"  The  voice  :  the  compass  of  your  voice  is  very 
great.  Suppose  you  run  up  the  scale  with  me 
now.  Now,  sound  that  Do  ;  open  your  mouth, 
and  throw  your  shoulders  back.  Now  take  a 
deep  breath — ^now,  Do— Excellent.  Now  the 
octave.  Very  well,  but  a  little  out  of  tune. 
Now  we  will  go  up  regularly." 

The  trial  over,  she  said. 

"  Tour  voice  is  splendia.    If  your  ear  was  as 

good,  you  might  become  in  time  one  of  the  first 
Inglish  contraltos  on  the  boards ;  but  your  ear 
is  not  correct :  in  sustaining  a  note  you  some- 
times vary  half  a  tone." 

When  I  returned  to  our  own  rooms,  I  told  my 
mother  in  a  very  few  words  upon  what  I  had 
decided  \  asking  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  if 
what  I  was  about  to  do,  met  with  her  approba- 
tion. 

"  Ob,  yes,  Flory,  I  am  sure  it  does,"  cried 


"(J  .• 


v«l. 


,'». 


Helen.  ^  Mamma  has  said  all  along  that  it  WM 
the  best  thing[  for  us  all;  and  Mrs.  Chace  says 
you  are  certam  to  succeed." 

"Yes,  Florence:  and  that  is  the  only  con- 
sideration which  reconciles  me  to  the  step,  neo* 
essary  as  it  is.  Success  alone  can  make  such  a 
life  endurable,  either  for  you  or  us:  but  that 
trill  make  it  so,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  too  proud 
and  ambitious  not  to  aim  at  the  greatest  excel- 
lence it  is  possible  to  attain ;  therefore  you  have 
my  full  concurrence  in  your  wishes." 

No  word  of  thanks :  nothing  but  cold  pennis* 
sion  to  sacrifice  myself,  and  strive  hard  that  as 
little  disgrace  as  might  be,  should  attend  upon 
it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

That  evening  I  read  Beatrice  to  Mr.  Alston 
the  tragedian,  then  some  passages  of  Constance ; 
and  his  satisfaction,  though  equal  to  Mrs.  Chace^a, 
was  more  carefully  tempered  and  expressed. 

The  next  day  w^en  I  went  into  Mrs.  Chace's 
room  I  found  her  absent :  but  sitting  there  was 
a  lady,  whose  sweet,  mild  face  attracted  me  in* 
stantfy. 

"Prax,  do  not  let  me  send  yon  away,"  she 
said,  rising  as  she  saw  me  about  to  retire;  "I 
am  waiting  for  Mrs.  Chace,  but  if  I  am  in  your 
wav  I  will  oall  again.    Pray,  come  in." 

There  was  a  tone  in  her  winning  voice  which, 
more  than  the  words,  induced  me  to  obey  her } 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  pleasantly  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  She  was  evidently  pus. 
zled  about  me,  and  tried  by  every  well-bred 
manoeuvre  to  find  out  who  and  what  I  was,  and 
what  I  was  doing  in  Mrs.  Chace's  music-room. 
At  last  she  haaaraed  the  Question. 

-  You  are  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Chace's,  I  pre* 
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.sent." 
ry  clever?" 
■incy  »o ;  but  I  am  a  very  incompe* 
and  I  know  no  one  who  knows  her. 
.1   1 1  igine  and  hope  that  she  is." 

Ti:    U^iy  smiled  somewhat  sorrowfully. 

"Pray,  pardon  the  seeming  impertinence  of 
my  inquiry,  but  are  you  about  to  study  under 
Mrs.  Chace  for  the  stage  7" 

"  Yes." 

"  Of  course,  it  is  by  your  own  choice ;  yet  I 
ean  not  help  feeling  sornr  for  it.  I  fear  that 
you  will  not  find  the  world  behind  the  curtain, 
as  bright  as  that  before,  and  that  yon  will  be 
disappointed.'* 

"No,  that  will  be  impoesible,"  I  answered, 
"for  I  expect  nothing.  All  that  I  find  even 
tolerable,  will  be  so  much  ffain,  for  I  anticipate 
little  but  disgust  and  labor." 

"  And  yet  yon  choose  itf" 

"  Yes ;  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence  chose  the 
butt  of  malmsey  wine.  A  way  to  die,  that  is 
all," 

*|  Forgive  me,  for  having  pained  you.  I  had 
no  idea  that  any  one  selecting  the  profession  yoQ 
have  done,  was  ever  otherwise  than  fascinated 
by  it  at  first." 

"Can  not  yon  imagine  a  passenger  on  board 
a  burning  ship  leapinff  into  a  stormy  sea  to  avoid 
the  certain  death  of  fire,  tiau  giving  himself  a 
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elnuee  for  life  7  Too  would  not  argoe  that  he 
"VM  fAscinated  with  water,  because  he  chose  It 
as  the  alternative  of  fire  ?'* 

**  No.  But  I  do  not  see  how  saoh  a  case  ap- 
plies here." 

'*  That  is  only  because  joa  do  not  know  all 
the  oiroumstances." 

"  Of  course,  of  coarse ;  mine  most  necessarily 
be  a  very  narrow  view,  since  I  know  so  little : 
still,  if  I  miffht  withoot  impertinence,  I  would 
lain  inquire  Torther.  Have  you  much  interest 
among  the  magnates  of  the  profession  7" 

^Not  any.  Except  Mrs.  Chaoe,  whom  I 
have  seen  some  twenty  times,  and  spoken  to 
abom  half  as  often,  I  do  not  know  one  theatrical 
person.'' 

'^  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  get  on  7  In- 
terest is  quite  as  necessary  to  an  actresses  suc- 
cess as  to  a  soldier's.  The  talent  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
doos  herself  would  not  suffice,  unless  you  had 
-sume  influence  with  the  managers." 

*^  Indeed  1  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  I  have 
not  interest  enough  with  any  creature  to  procure 
the  humblest  possible  employment." 

As  I  said  this,  Mrs.  Chace  entered,  and  ad- 
dressing the  lady  as  Mrs.  Lyndon,  spoke  to  her 
in  the  most  deferential  manner. 

"Thank  you — ^presently,"  said  Mrs.  Lyndon 
courteously,  interrupting  some  explanation  upon 
which  Mrs.  Chace  was  about  to  enter.  **  First 
let  me  request  you  to  introduce  me  to  this  young 
kdy;  that  we  may  know  each  other  by  our 
proper  names  if  we  should  ever  meet  again," 
she  sdded,  turning  to  me  with  her  bland  smile. 
"With  pleasure:  Miss  Saokville,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Lyndon." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  rose  to  take  leave,  and  as 
I  did  so,  Mrs.  Lyndon  rose  too,  and  ofiering  her 
hand,  said, 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Sackville,  I  have  a 
atrange  fancy  that  you  and  I  shall  meet  again 
ere  long ;  if  wo  do,  I  shall  hope  to  find  myself 
not  forgotten." 

"  Tluit  would  be  impossible,"  answered  I,  oor- 
dtally,  for  I  was  already  fascinated  by  her  gentle 
and  friendly,  although  dignified  manner. 

The  day  after,  I  was  sitting  alone,  when 
Biddv  entered  with  a  card :  it  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Lyndon,  who  followed  her  closely. 

"I  have  noany  apologies  to  make,"  she  said, 
"for  this  unceremonious  visit,  but  as  I  have  an 
idtti  that  I  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  new 
career,  I  determined  to  come  at  once." 

"  Toa  are  very  kind,"  was  the  only  common-, 
l^aee  I  could  utter.    She  oontinned — 

"  Mrs.  Chace  told  me  yesterday,  a  great  deal 
about  you,  which  interested  me  exceedingly: 


you  that  I  was  induced  by  a  better  feeling  than 
cnriceity.  I  had  seen  enough  of  you  before  she 
came  in,  to  make  me  wish  to  know  more,  and 
serve  yon  if  I  could ;  and  happily  I  believe  that 
•I  have  the  power." 

Another  similar  oommonplaoe.  To  strangers 
cfferiflg  unexpected  services  of  an  uncertain 
value,  what  else  but  commonplaces  can  you 
•ay7 

"  I  am  not  very  experienced  in  matters  of  this 
^ind,  although  latterly  I  have  heard  a  ffreat  deal 
«f  the0|  hot  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Erst  thing 


necessary  to  be  ascertained  is,  that  you  really 
have  histrionic  talent  *,  the  next,  to  find  a  person 
able  and  willing  to  bring  it  forward.  And  it  is 
in  both  of  these  things  that  I  hope  to  help  you. 

The  member  for ,  who  is  one  of  ray  ojdest 

friends,  has  very  great  theatrical  influence,  and 
is  universally  considered  to  be  a  first-rate  judge 
of  embryo,  qs  well  as  developed  talent ;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  I  wish  to  introduce  you.  Now  it  so 
happens,  that  to-day  he  and  the  wife  of  the  New 
Yoik  and  Drury-lane  manager,  dine  at  my 
house,  with  one  or  two  other  friends  ^  and  I  have 
come  in  this  unceremonious  manner  to  ask  you 
to  meet  them.  Tou  will  thus  obtain  a  dis- 
interested and  competent  opinion,  and  make  a 
valuable  friend.  If  Mr.  Beaocbanap  pronounces 
a  favorable  verdict,  Mrs.  Cost  will  certainly  pro- 
cure you  an  engagement,  and  you  will  insure 
to  yourself  a  fair  and  honest  trial.  Will  yoo 
come  7" 

"  Most  thankfully." 

"  Then  I  will  call  for  yo*i  at  five  o'clock,  and 
drive  you  to  York  Terrace.  In  the  mean  time, 
read  over  some  play,  preparatory  to  doing  the 
same  this  evening.  I  wish  if  I  can.  to  get  you 
an  appearance  and  enffagement  witnout  (he  aid 
of  Mrs.  Chace.  It  will  be  quicker,  and  I  think 
more  respectable:  not  that  I  would  insinuate 
any  thing  against  her  perfect  integrity,  but  that 
hers  is  not  quite  the  school  for  a  lady." 

True  to  her  promise,  exactly  at  five  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Lyndon's  carriage,  herself  the  only  occu- 
pant, called  for  me.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation which  arose  during  our  drive  to  the 
Regent's  Park,  I  frankly  told  her  my  history. 

^*Poor  girl,  poor  girl!"  she  said;  **it  is  a  hard 
and  sorrowful  fate:  but  I  see  no  alternative. 
God,  who  opens  this  path  before  you,  shutting 
out  all  others,  will  give  you  strength  to  walk  in 
it.  Remember  his  gracious  promise,  'That  as 
our  day  is,  so  our  strength  shall  be.'  Do  right : 
do  rij|[ht,  and  fear  not.    He  is  sufficient." 

This  was  new  language :  something  I  had  not 
heard  for  years,  except  on  Sundays,  and  at 
church;  and  it  silenced  me. 

When  we  reached  York  Terrace,  we  stopped 
at  one  of  the  largest  of  those  handsome  bouses 
which  look  upon  the  Park,  and  following  my 
new  friend  up-stairs,  entered  a  pretty  boudoir. 
**Now,"  said  she,  throwing  open  a  door, 
"  here  is  my  dressing-room,  and  I  am  going  to 
take  strange  liberties  with  you.  You  must  look 
your  best  to-night,  and  must,  therefore,  resign 
vourself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  my  incompara- 
ble Lucille.  Your  hair  is  not  arrancea  be- 
comingly, and  you  are  pale  as  a  ghost ;  ooth  of 
these  misfortunes  she  must  remedy :  the  first  by 
exercising  her  unrivaled  taste,  and  the  second 


although  I  am  afraid  I  ought  to  confess,  that  I 

cnoouraged  her  loquacity  mere  than  was  per-  by  amusing  you  with  a  new  novel  while  you  lie 

haps  quite  delicate ;  but  I  can  honestly  assure  down  for  hall  an  hour's  rest.    You  see  to  what 


a  dangerous  person  yon  have  given  power  over 
yourself;  but  it  is  useless  to  rebel :  I  am  des- 
potic here." 
When  she  left  the  room  to  dress,  she  said, 
"Remember  that  you  look  your  very  best. 
You  may  meet  an  old  friend,  and  it  would  not  do 
to  look  ill." 

Who  could  it  be  7  I  thought  over  every  creat- 
ure I  knew,  but  upon  no  one  coukl  I  fix  as  likely 
to  be  a  friend  of  my  hostess^  whose  name  I  had 
never  heard  until  the  previous  day.  At  last, 
after  many  a  vain  endeavor,  I  relinquished  the 
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task,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  its  being  a  pleas- 
ant jest  of  Mrs.  Lyndon^s. 

I  was,  however,  destined  to  experience  a  ffreat 
and  glad  surprise ;  for,  upon  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, WDO  should  come  forward  to  meet 
me,  but  the  cherished  friend  of  my  childhood, 
my  loved  and  welUremembered  governess. 

*'  Miss  Northey  I  my  dear,  dear  Miss  Nor- 
they!"  I  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  *'how  de- 
lighted I  am !" 

**  Not  more  so  than  J  am,  Flory,"  she  said,  in 
the  aifectionate  tones  of  old.  "I  assure  you 
that  I  have  been  very  impatient  ever  since  I 
knew  that  you  were  coming.  This  has  been  a 
long  day  to  me." 
,    "  Then  jou  expected  me,  and  this  explains — '* 

*'  Why  1  took  such  a  sudden  interest  in  you?" 
said  Mrs.  Lyndon.  "Exactly.  I  thonght,  the 
instant  I  entered  Mrs.  Chace^s  room  yesterday, 
that  I  knew  yoa;  and  when  you  spoke,  my 
opinion  was  confirmed.  I  recognizee!  at  once 
the  '  bonny  Irish  lassie,^  whose  portrait  I  had  so 
often  seen  in  my  sister's  desk,  and  about  whom 
I  had  heard  so  much." 

Here  was  another  surprise.  Miss  Northey, 
Mrs.  Lyndon's  sister.  In  Ireland  she  had  always 
passed  for  the  eldest  of  her  family,  and  now  here 
was  a  sister  at  least  ten  years  older.  While  I 
was  pondering  over  this,  the  door  flew  open,  and 
a  fine  boy  ran  in,  and  calling,  **Look  here, 
mamma  1'"^  seized  Miss  Northey 's  hand.  Now 
I  was  quite  bewildered. 

**  How  perplexed  yon  look,  Flory !"  said  Miss 
Northey,  laughing :  "  you  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand us  at  all,  ana  frown  as  if  you  grudsed  me 
my  sister  and  son.  Go  to  your  father,  Hugh, 
and  do  not  return  until  I  send  for  you.  First 
shake  hands  with  this  young  lady ;  sbe  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  I  taught  her  her  lessons  once, 
as  I  do  yours  now.*' 

When  he  was  gone,  she  said, 

**  I  will  not  mystify  you  any  more,  Flory.  I 
am  (as  I  dare  say  you  have  conjectured  by  this 
time)  Miss  Northey  no  longer.  Ten  years  ago 
I  gave  up  that  name  for  your  friend  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don's, by  marrying  her  husband's  brother.  The 
boy  you  have  just  seen  is  my  only  child ;  and  I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  bring  him  up  quite  as  wisely 
as  I  did  you."     * 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  Master  Hugh  will  ever 
do  your  teaching  as  much  credit  as  Miss  Sack- 
ville  does,"  said  Mrs.  Lyndon.  "I  have  heard 
of  you  so  oilen.  Miss  ^ckville,  that,  even  if  I 
had  not  seen  your  portrait  as  a  child,  I  think  I 
should  have  known  you  to  be  Julia's  old  pupil 
as  soon  as  I  had  any  conversation  with  you. 
She  has  so  often  described  your  disposition  and 
feelings,  that  when  we  talked  so  long  yesterday, 
I  oould  scarcely  refrain  from  telling  yon  that  I 
knew  you.  And  now,  as  I  dare  say  you  have 
each  a  great  deal  to  talk  about,  I  will  make  no 
apology  for  leaving  you  until  dinner-time.  Only 
remember  what  is  to  come  after,  and  do  not 
over-fatigue  yourself^  Miss  Sackville  j"  and  so, 
with  a  p&asant  smile,  she  left  us. 

"  Now,  Flory,"  said  my  companioo,  when  the 
door  closed,  "come  here,  and  sit  on  this  stool 
beside  me,  as  you  used  to  do  years  ago,  and  tell 
me  all  that  has  happened.  Do  you  remember 
bow  fond  you  were  of  sitting  oo  a  stool  and  lay- 
mg  your  bead  upon  my  knee,  while  I  told  you 
faury  tales  and  smoothed  your  tangled  wig  ?    I 


can  soaroely  fancy  you  are  my  little,  wild  en* 
thusiastic  pupil,  you  are  grown  so  tall  and  calm ; 
and  yet  you  have  the  old  smile,  and — ^" 

"  The  old  heart  too,"  I  said,  eagerly,  through 
my  risinsr  tears.  "  I  am  calm,  not  because  I 
feel  less,  out  because  I  have  learned  to  control 
my  feelings  more.  One  soon  learns  to  shriok 
from  showuig  feeling,  when  its  very  existence  is 
disbelieved,  and  any  involuntary  betrayal  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Do 
not  doubt  me,  because  I  am  calm.  It  is  only  as 
the  ice  over  the  rushing  water." 

"  Never  mind,  mavoumeen !"  she  said,  "  I  do 
not  doubt  you :  I  never  did.  you  know.  To  me 
you  were  always  obedient,  and  loving,  and  gen- 
erous \  and  if  you  were  not  always  as  demure  as 
other  children.  I  loved  you  better  and  forgot  iu 
And  now  that  I  see  the  same  smile,  the  same 
pleading  tearful  eyes— which  always  dimmed  at 
loving  words,  as  they  flashed  at  angry  ones— 'I 
need  but  the  aid  of  very  little  fancy  to  imagine 
myself  in  Galway  again,  and  that  you  are  iBjit 
to  confide  some  heavy  childish  trouble^l^^^ 
discretion :  some  puzzle  about  the  fairic^^  ^e^ 
Flory  ?  Or,  have  you  forgotten  them  sines  yoa 
have  grown  old  and  wise  r'  } 

"  Try  me  with  a  new  legend,"  I  answered. 
"  But  I  have  heavier  sorrows  now  than  any  fair 
doubt  could  cause ;  and  more  than  ever  I  di( 
in  those  childish  days,  I  need  your  advice  an 
guidance  now." 

"  I  fear  so,  indeed,  Flory.  I  fear  the  dark 
da)rs  are,  indeed,  opening  before  you :  but  have 
courage,  and  do  not  sbrimc  from  them.  Do  your 
duty,  Flory— do  your  duty,  and  remember  who 
has  said,  *  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee.'  But  now  tell  me  all.  My  sister  has  only 
given  me  some  stray  hints,  facts,  and  surmises, 
out  of  which  I  can  make  nothing ;  and  I  want 
to  know  all :  how  it  happens  that  I  find  you  in 
such  altered  circumstances,  and  what  you  intend 
to  do.    Tell  me  all." 

And  seated  by  her  on  a  low  ottoman,  with  ray 
hand  fast  locked  in  hers,  I  did  tell  her  all — my 
wishes,  sorrows,  hopes,  and  fears.  Not  one  but 
found  ready  sympathy  from  her;  and  happier, 
notwithstanding  all  my  trials,  than  I  had  been 
since  childhooc^  I  listened  to  her  consoling  voice. 
After  dinner,  at  which  no  one  but  her  own 
family,  Mrs.  Cost,  and  Mr.  Beaochamp  were 
present,  mv  hostess  said, 

"  Now.  if iss  Sackville,  vrill  you  read  before 
Julia  and  me,  or  shall  we  go  away?" 
"  Oh,  stay ;  stay,  by  all  means,"  I  said. 
''Yes,  the  larger  the  audienoe  the  better," 
cried  the  old  genUeroan,  laoghinff.  **  You  must 
get  accustomed  to  the  sight  or  strange  faces, 
you  know." 

*'What  play  will  you  have?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hugh  Lyndon. 

'Miave  yen » The  Wife,'  or,  'The  Hnnchbaok,' 
or,  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  there?"  inquired  Mr. 
Beanchamp. 
"  All." 

"  Then  give  her  Shakspeare.  Now  do  not  be 
friffhtened,  my  dear  young  lady,  You  most  try 
to  fancy  that  you  are  alone ;  and  if  you  can  im* 
agine  yourself  Juliet,  so  much  the  Setter." 

In  a  voice  which  trembled  from  emotions  oC 
all  kinds,  I  read  the  first  few  speeches  of  Juliet. 
I  acquitted  myself  horribly,  and  I  knew  it ;  so 
did  Mr.  Beanchamp,  for  he  saidj  enoouraginglji 
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^'Try  Sheridan  KnowIe«.  Miss  SaokWUe;  try 
your  countryman.  Read\bi8  scene  in  'The 
Wife.' "  Y 

I  did  so.  It  was  one  thaf  I  had  been  aooos- 
tomed  to  read  to  Sir  Hugh  Danvers  at  Inger- 
dyoe ;  and  I  was  so  perfect  in  every  word,  knew 
so  well  every  point  and  emphasis,  that  I  succeed- 
ed completely  to  Mr.  Beauchamp's  satisfaction. 

"  Admirable  V^  he  said ;  "  yoaUl  do,  my  dear. 
Now  let  me  see  if  yoa  have  any  idea  of  acting. 
Mrs.  Lyndon,  will  you  stand  op  in  that  recess, 
and  read  these  few  lines  of  the  Confessor's  \  just 
to  give  Miss  Sackville  the  cue.  Now  Miss 
Sackville,  let  me  hear  if  yoa  can  throw  any  pas- 
sion into  your  voice  and  eyes." 

"'  That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  he  said,  when 
Mrs.  Lyndon  and  I  resumed  our  seats.  *'  You 
are  very  nervous :  but  I  think  all  the  better  of 
your  ultimate  success  on  that  account.  People 
who  can't  feel,  will  never  make  actors  j  and 
those  who  do  feel,  must  be  very  long  before  they 
can  lace  hundreds  of  gazers  without  tremor. 
Old  play-eoers  will  tell  yon  that  Miss  O'Neil, 
even  at  the  last,  wept  bitterly  whenever  she 
played  Isabella  or  Jane  Shore  j  and  I  myself 
nave  heard  Mrs.  Siddons  sob  unfeignedly.  As 
far  as  my  judgment  goes,  you  have  all  tLe  ele- 
ments of  success;  but  you  want  practice  and  a 
knowledge  of  sta^e  business,  botn  of  which  are 
essentia],  and  both  of  which  you  oiuy^ht  to  have, 
before  you  are  brought  to  front  a  London  audi- 
ence." 

^^  If  she  could  procure  an  ensagement  in  the 
country,"  said  Mrs.  Cost,  *' either  on  the  Bath 
circuit,  or  at  Cheltenham,  or  any  place  where 
the  aodiences  are  educated  people,  and  where 
the  stars  go,  she  would  obtain  much  valuable 
pnurtice  and  instruction." 

'*  Tes;  if  she  really  determines  to  adopt  the 
profession,  that  is  what  must  be  done." 

This  was  said  half  inqnirinsly,  and  I  replied, 

'*I  have  no  alternative.  I  am  obligeOi  and 
therefore  determined." 

**  Well  then,  Mrs.  Lyndon,  if  you  will  drive 
Mis8  Sackville  dowirto  my  bouse  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  I  will  introduce  her  to  Mr.  Alston 
the—" 

"  I  have  already  read  to  him  at  Mrs.  Chaoe's." 

*'  So  much  the  better.  Then  he  has  had  time 
to  think  about  you,  and  what  your  chances  are; 
and  will  be  better  prepared  to  give  his  opinion. 
Come,  by  all  means ;  and  let  us  hold  a  council 
upon  the  matter,  and  decide  what  it  will  be  best 
to  do." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Ma  BsAucHAMF  was  a  bachelor  of  nearly 
eighty  years  of  a^e.  He  was  a  person  of  a  most 
beautiful  disposition  and  mind,  ever  on  the  watch 
to  do  benevolent  and  kindly  acts ;  and  to  his  rare 
cheerfulness  and  sunny  temper,  miffht  be  attribu- 
ted his  unbroken  health  and  never-railing  spirits. 
With  a  heart  as  younff  as  it  had  been  in  boy- 
hood, he  had  ever-recdy  sympathy  with  youth ; 
and  nothing  which  could  give  them  pleasure,  or 
•pare  them  pain,  was  ever  forgotten  or  neglect- 
ed  by  him. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  went  with  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don  and  my  old  governess  to  Mr.  Beauohamp's^  | 


Mr.  Hugh  Lyndon  having  promised  to  come  as 
soon  as  the  house  was  up,  and  escort  us  home. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  we  were  shown  into  a 
room  in  which  there  was  no  one  to  receive  us; 
but  we  had  not  waited  long  when  Mr.  Beauchamp 
and  Mr.  Alston  entered. 

A  formal  introduction  of  the  latter  to  my  com* 
panions  took  place,  but  our  host,  mentioning  my 
name  as  quicaly  as  possible,  and  then  inviting 
his  other  guests  to  admire  a  magnificent  cameo 
which  he  produced,  led  me  away  into  a  small 
room  which  opened,  through  folding  doors  of 
antique  stainea  glass,  from  that  in  which  we 
then  stoodj  and  said,  in  a  subdued  voice, 

"  My  mmd  misgives  me,  Miss  Sackville,  that 
I  am  not  doing  a  kind  or  wise  thing  in  assisting 
your  project  of  going  upon  the  stage.  I  think 
that  you  have  taken  up  the  idea  without  due 
consideration,  or  knowledge  of  what  you  will 
have  to  bear,  to  forfeit,  an3  to  do?" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  I  replied.  *•  I  know 
very  little,  nothing  in  (act,  of  the  raioutisB  of  an 
actress's  life ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  worse  than 
my  fancy  paints  it." 

"  Then  whjr,  in  Heaven's  name  I  do  you  rush 
upon  it  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  persons  whose 
vanity  finds  ample  recompense  in  applause  and 
admiration  for  all  they  lose ;  but  for  you,  for  any 
woman  with  a  proud  and  delicate  spirit,  a  gentle 
heart,  or  a  due  value  for  the  estimation  in  which 
she  is  held  by  society,  it  is  horrible :  a  slow, 
living  death.'* 

^*f  can  not  help  it,"  I  murmured. 

"  Why  not,  my  good  young  lady,  why  not  ?" 

"I  can  not." 

**  At  least  reflect  well  before  you  take  any 
decisive  step.  Onoe  put  your  (oot  upon  the 
boards  of  a  theatre,  and  that  rubicon  is  passed, 
from  which  there  is  no  return.  Once  breathe  in 
the  pestilent  air  of  the  foot-lamps,  and  a  social 
degnidation  has  commenced  which  can  never  be 
removed.  Thenceforth  you  are  an  object  for  in- 
solent familiarity,  and  a  mark  for  ruinous  calum- 
ny ;  you  are  your  own  no  longer,  but  the  prop- 
erty of  an  exacting,  ungratelul,  and  suspicious 
public. 

"  I  speak  strongly,  Miss  Sackville,  because  I 
wish  you  to  see  the  matter  fairly  and  truly, 
divested  of  all  false  and  glozing  colors;  and 
because  I  will  not  have  upon  my  conscience,  the 
sin  of  aiding  to  bring  about  the  misery  of  a  good 
young  girl. 

*'  You  will  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  man- 
agers, for  your  personal  attractions;  and  in  those 
very  attractions  ]^ou  will  find  your  danger  and 
your  enemy.  It  is  women  who  scandalize  their 
own  sex,  and  they  seldom  or  never  forgive  an- 
other for  the  desperate  oflense  of  having  better 
looks  and  manners  than  their  own.  And  such 
scandal  as  ladies  talk,  is  hard  to  bear." 

I  sighed  heavily,  and  said, 

"  You  did  not  speak  thus  on  Thursday :  then 
you  appeared  to  encourage  me." 

I'  Yes ;  because  then  I  Icnew  nothing  of  you : 
neither  who  nor  what  you  were;  and  I  spoke  in 
a  mere  business  spirit.  I  was  asked  to  give  aa 
opinion  of  your  probable  success,  and  I  did  so: 
and  nothing  that  I  said  then,  I  retract  now.  It 
is  not  that  I  have  changed  my  opinion  of  your 
talent,  but  that  I  wouliifaio  dissuade  you  from 
employing  it  upon  the  stage.  If  you  were  a 
child  of  mine,  I  would  say,  starve  on  plain  sew* 
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inpr,  wear  yonr  life  away  in  teaching  charity 
children,  do  anything,  embrace  anything,  rather 
than  become  an  actress." 

"  And  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  obey  you, 
and  gladly ;  bat  it  is  not.  I  have  others  depend- 
ent upon  me,  and  I  must — " 

"Enough,  enough,  Miss  SaekyiUe!  Forgire 
me  for  having  gone  so  far ;  forgive  me,  if  I  have 
pained  you.  My  intention  was  only  to  warn  and 
serve  you ;  but  since  that  can  not  ne  in  the  way 
I  wish,  I  roust  be  content  with  giving  you  all 
the  little  help  I  can,  in  your  own  way. 

"  Now  we  will  return  to  our  friends.  First, 
■bowever,  let  me  beg  you  to  be  as  cool  and  self- 
possessed  as  you  are  able,  under  the  ordeal 
through  which  you  are  going  to  pass.  Success 
in  the  eyes  of  the  man  before  whom  you  are 
now  to  appear,  may  spare  yoa*a  long  and  weary 
probation.'' 

And,  saying  this,  he  took  my  hand  as  he  wonld 
have  done  a  child's  and  patting  it,  as  if  to  reas- 
•ure  roe,  led  me  back  to  th^  library. 

Othello  was  the  play  selected  by  Mr.  Alston } 
who,  after  I  had  read  several  speeches,  said  : 

"  Will  you  try  to  go  through  the  handkerchief 
scene  with  me  ?  I  can  form  a  better  opinion  when 
I  see  what  idea  you  have  of  acting.  If  you  act 
8hakspeare  half  as  well  as  yon  read  him,  I  shall 
be  satisfied." 

When  this  was  over,  Mr.  Alston  saidf 

*^  Desdemona  is  not  in  your  way.  Miss  Sack- 
Yille,  I  see :  she  is  too  tame.  Yoa  would  play 
Emilia  better." 

I*  tried  to  smile,  and  asked, 

"  Well,  sir,  vrhat  do  you  think  of  me  ?•' 

**  As  I  did  the  day  I  heard  you  read  at  Mrs. 
Chace's.  Tou  will  play  very  well  and  very  ill, 
just  as  you  happen  to  enter  into  the  spint  of 
your  part.  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  Juliet,  or 
Portia." 

'*Let  me  try  Julia  in  the  'Honchbackj'  or 
Mariana :  I  thufc^I  shall  snooeed  better  in  either 
of  those." 

*' Very  well.  I  will  be  Master  Walter.  Do 
you  know  the  part?" 

"Yes.  I  have  learned  both  that,  and  the 
« Wife.' " 

"Learned!"  repeated  Mr.  Alston,  with  a 
«nile;  *'you  should  sav  studied." 

I  had  never  seen  either  of  these  plays  acted ; 
but  I  liked  their  quaint  and  nervous  language, 
as  well  as  the  characters  of  the  heroines,  and  1 
acquitted  myself  satisfactorily. 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  very  soon,"  said  Mr. 
Alston,  when  he  took  leave.  "  I  have  an  idea 
that  I  may  speedily  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
Qseful  to  yoa.  Shall  I  address  you  at  Mrs. 
Chace's?"^ 

"  If  yoa  please.  I  am  residing  in  the  same 
fcoose  with  her." 

By  the  evening  post  next  day,  I  received  the 
following  note  : 

"  Dear  Madav-»I  am  abont  to  close  an  en- 
gagement with  the  manager  of  the  —— *  theatre, 
to  play  six  nights  during  the  ensuing  fortnight. 
My  consenting  to  do  this  lays  him  under  an  ooli- 
gation,  which  entitles  me  to  ask  a  favor  in  retam ; 
and  if  it  is  your  own  and  your  friends*  wish  to 
obtain  an  appearance,  in  order  that  yoa  and  they 
nay  judge  of  your  theatrical  talent,  I  shall  be 
wery  happy  to  make  Mr.  Osborne's  ooncession 


to  your  wishes  the  stipulation  I  am  entitled  to 
demand. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  to-morrow. 

^*  Yours  faithfully, 

"  T.  Alstoh ."  . 

Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Beaucharop  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Lyndon,  Mr.  Alston's  friendly  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  following'  Tuesday  fortnight 
fixed  for  my  dibut,  I  was  to  play  Julia  in  the 
"  Hunchback,"  and  the  first  rehearsal  was  to  be 
on  the  day  week  before  the  performance. 

When  all  was  settled,  I  felt  most  thoroughly 
miserable.  While  the  business  was  incomplete, 
and  questions  of  capacity  or  incapacity,  appear- 
ance or  refusal,  the  only  pressing  subjects  of 
immediate  anxiety,  I  thought  and  cared  for  little 
else.  But  when  these  were  decided,  and  expect- 
ation had  given  way  to  certainty,  my  old  dis- 
gust of  the  profession  returned,  and  1  was  most 
wretched. 

My  mother  saw  this,  and  pitied  me.  She  said 
nothing ;  but  I  knew  by  her  watchfulness,  and 
unusual  kindness,  that  she  felt  for  me,  and  this 
alone  nerved  me  to  go  on  in  the  course  upon 
which  I  was  entering. 

Neglect  or  unkindness,  a  mooking  word  or 
a  laugh  incredulous  of  my  suffering,  would  have 
driven  me  mad.  Even  as  it  was,  I  felt  upon  the 
very  verge  of  insanity :  I  was  so  nervous,  so  ex- 
cited, and  so  unhappy. 

My  dear  old  friend,  Mrs.  Lyndon,  had  left 
town  to  attend  the  sickbed  of  her  husband's 
mother ;  and  thus  I  lost,  when  I  needed  it  roost, 
the  support  of  her  kind  and  judicious  encoarage- 
ment  and  counsel. 

Our  money,  too,  was  all  gone :  several  times 
lately  I  had  bden  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
Biddy's  good  offices  in  disposing  of  various  little 
articles  of  jewelry  and  plate.  My  dresses  for 
Julia  were,  therefore,  a  matter  of  serious  coa- 
sideration. 

Evening  dresses  I  had  plenty,  but,  of  conr8e» 
not  one  with  the  necessary  train  ]  and  how  to 
obtain  them  without  funds,  was  a  most  perplex- 
ing affair.  True,  my  pearls  and  the  majority 
of  my  mother's  ornaments  yet  remained*,  but  as 
their  produce,  when  sold,  would  be  urgently 
needea  for  daily  bread,  they  aflbrded  no  resource 
in  this  emergency.  And  now  I,  who  never  be- 
fore had  spent  five  minutes  in  thinking  of  dress, 
did  nothing  else  but  ponder  upon  it,  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

I  was,  however,  relieved  from  my  dilemma, 
by  the  following  note  from  Mrs.  Lyndon : 

"  Dear  Fixirt — ^For  the  sake  of  oar  old  love, 
I  have  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  attiring 
you  for  the  ordeal  of  next  Tuesday.  I  would 
certainly  rather  assist  to  deck  you  for  some  other 
pyre;  bat  it  can  not  be  helpetJ,  and  you  will,  I 
hope,  go  through  the  trial  bravely,  believing  that 
it  IS  your  duty. 

*^  As  I  can  not  be  in  town  to  assist  in  making 
np  the  dresses  (I  used  to  be  considered  very 
skillful  in  the  dear  old  Galway  days),  I  must  beg 
yon  to  order  them  according  to  the  usoal  style, 
and  of  the  most  becoming  materials. 

"I  have  not  foigotten  the  ribbons  yoa  used 
to  bay  with  your  own  little  pocket  money,  for 
*poor  dear  Miss  Northey;'  and  as  yoa  had:  year 
way  then,  so  I  most  claim  to  have  mine  sow. 
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**  Do  not  ocmfine  the  purchases  yon  make  to 
tKe  amoant  of  the  inclosed  note,  but  proyide 
yourself  handsomely  j  and  if  yoa  love  me  as  you 
used  to  promise  that  yon  always  would,  do  for 
yourself  as  you  know  I  would  do  for  you,  if  I 
were  by  your  side. 

*^  My  poor  mother-in-law  is  still  in  great  dan- 
ger. *  Let  me  hear  from  yon  as  soon  as  possible 
after  Tuesday :  before,  I  know  you  will  bave  no 
tioM  to  write. 

'*With  my  sincerest  love,  and  prayers  for 
Tovr  proteottoB  in  the  new  career  now  opening 
^efore  you,  believe  me,  dear  Flory, 

^  Yours  affectionately, 
■"     **  JtTLiA  Ltkdoh." 

Ineloeed  was  a  check  upon  Contts  for  thirty 
pounds. 

Thus  liberally  provided,  I  went  immediately 
to  Miss  Scotland,  the  well-known  theatrical  ar- 
tiste, and  sabmitted  myself  to  her  measurement 
and  taste  for  the  necessary  dresses;  making  only 
one  stipulation,  which  was,  that  tney  should  be 
as  little  trimmed  as  poesible. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

AmR  one  such  week  of  mental  torture  as 
nearly  rendered  me  unfit  for  the  work  which 
was  to  succeed  it,  the  day  for  my  first  rehearsal 
arrived. 

I  did  not  sleep  all  the  previous  night,  and 
when  morning  came,  I  was  weary  and  feverish ; 
my  eyes  ached  and  burned,  and  my  lips  were 
parched  and  dry.  I  trembled  in  every  kmb,  and 
although  faint  and  hungry  oould  not  eat;  sal 
volatile  and  camphor  julep  were  upon  my  table, 
and  I  swallowed  large  doses,  vainly  hoping  so  to 
quiet  and  stimulate  my  sinkinjz  frame. 

Tea  o'clock  was  the  hour  axed  for  rehearsal, 
when  Mr.  Alston  had  promised  to  meet  me  at 
the  theatre,  and  introduce  me  to  the  manager. 
He  advised  me  to  oome  alone,  or  simply  to  hnng 
a  servant :  he  thought,  aod  wisely,  that  I  should 
be  better  without  sympathy  in  all  my  little  diffi- 
culties. 

Our  lodgings  were  not  far  from  the  theatre, 
and  I  knew  Uiat  if  I  left  them  a  few  minutes 
before  ten  o'clock,  I  should  have  plenty  of  time 
to  reach  my  destination ;  yet  every  sound  made 
me  start  from  my  ohair,  fearing  that  I  was  too 
late.  I  would  thankfully  have  put  off  the  hour 
until  my  death-day,  and  yet  I  shuddered  with 
fsar  lest  I  should  lose  it. 

Breakfast  was  laid  for  me,  and  with  kind  and 
messing  words  my  mother  urged  me  to  take  it ; 
nut  Cunt  as  I  was,  I  could  not  have  eaten  an 
atom.  I  tried  twice,  but  the  effort  nearly  choked 
me,  and  my  mother  saw  that  it  was  impoesible. 
The  half-hour  past  nine  chimed  from  the  dock 
upon  the  stairs,  then  the  next  quarter,  and  with 
a  desperate  effort  I  rose  to  go.  Biddy  was  to 
be  my  escort,  and  now  she  stood  beside  me. 

"  The  car's  at  the  doore,  Miss  Flory,  dear. 
Don't  be  cast  down :  remimber,  'tis  always  the 
darkest  the  hour  before  day ;  aod  oome  with  a 
boold  heart.  Throuble's  a  fleet  horse,  aod  sorra 
a  one  as  iver  outrun  him ;  but  he's  a  rale  cow- 
ard too,  an'  always  shows  his  heels  to  them  as 
firoDts  him." 

And,  with  a  force  whioh  had  nothing  of  the 
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familiarity  or  impertinenoe  which  most  English 
servants  would  have  shown  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, Biddy  led  me  as  passively  as  if  I  had  been 
an  infant,  and  placed  me  in  the  ooach. 

A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  take  us  to  the 
stage  door  of  the  theatre,  and  when  we  reached 
it,  I  summoned  all  the  courage  I  oould  muster, 
and  pushing  it  back  on  its  heavy  springs,  passed 
into  the  dingy  entrance. 

Oh  1  what  a  wretched  place  it  looked :  so 
dirty,  dairk,  and  damp.  The  sunbeams,  so  brill- 
iant outside,  oould  scarcely  struggle  in,  and 
even  when  they  did,  they  only  served  to  make 
the  horrors  of  the  place  more  apparent  The 
very  air  seemed  foul  and  plague-laden ;  I  sick- 
ened as  I  breathed  it. 

A  man,  as  dirty  and  repulsive  as  his  den,  was 
sitting  before  a  long  kind  of  desk,  reading  a 
newspaper.  Nailed  upon  the  wall  above  him^ 
were  pieces  of  tape,  into  which  were  stuck  notes 
and  letters,  of  ^i  colors,  shapes,  and  sixes :  bills 
and  billets-doux,  MSS.  never  destined  to  be  read, 
and  letters  begging  for  orders,  were  all  mixed 
together  in  strange  confusion. 

The  door-keeper  raised  his  head  as  I  entered, 
and,  observing  Mr.  Alston's  direotionsj  I  pre- 
sented his  cara,  and  asked  if  he  had  amved. 

"  No ;  he  won't  be  here  yet,"  said  the  man, 
looking  ata  grim-faoed  dock  over  the  ohimney- 
pieee.  "  *  The  Hunchback'  isn't  called  till  half, 
past  ten,  and  he's  sure  not  to  oome  before  the 
time,  though  he  may  half  an  hour  after." 

While  I  stood  waiting,  several  people.  "  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  as  the  Cerberus  oallea  them— 
came  in,  asked  a  passing  question  or  two,  lookea 
for  and  took  their  letters,  stared  at  me,  and  then 
disappeared  through  a  door  behind  the  door- 
keeper. Last  of  all  came  a  lady  superbly  dress- 
ed, and  carrying  a  little  dog  in  her  arms. 

^^ Anv  letters  for  me,  Edgar?"  she  asked,  in 
a  mincing  voice. 

"  Yes.  Here's  three  pink  'uns,  and  this  thick 
white  'un:  and  here's  too  hooktU  as  the  gentle- 
men left  theirselves,  nothing  else." 

And  from  the  interior  of  the  desk,  the  man 
brought  forth  two  magnificent  bouquets  of  hot- 
house flowers.  How  fair  they  seemed  in  that 
foul  place ;  it  seemed  almost  like  sacrilege  to 
briuff  their  pure,  sweet  blossoms  there. 

'^  You  know  who  that  is,  I  s'pose  ?"  asked  the 
man  when  the  lady  had  disappeared. 

I  answered  in  the  negative. 

*^  Well  to  be  sure !  I  thought  as  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  on  the  boards  knowed  her. 
Why  that's  Mrs.  Hurry.  She's  starring  here  a 
bit;  and  the  letters  and  booJkcto,  as  comes  for 
her  is  unknown.  She's  quarreled  with  Lord 
ChestertoUj  and  I  should  thmk  there's  a  matter 
of  five  or  SIX  gent's  carriages  here  every  night 
after  the  farces,  for  her  to  choose  from— ^' 

**  May  we  not  go  up-stairs  ?"  I  asked,  hastily, 
anxious  to  escape  the  necessity  of  listening  to 
the  history  that  1  saw  was  commg. 

«  Who  d'ye  want  ?" 

"  Mr.  Alston,  or  the  manager :  I  am  here  by 
appointment." 

*'  Oh,  you're  the  new  lady  as  b  to  play  Julia 
next  week?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  jresi  you  may  go;  but  that  young  wo- 
man must  stay  here.  *  No  admittance  except  on 
business,'  you  know,"  said  he  with  a  laugh. 
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This  anangement  did  not  jAetae  n«  at  all :  f  o 
ftfter  tryine  in  yain  to  nofUin  kis  determiaatioii, 
I  took  half  a  orown  from  my  punei  and  by  vir- 
tae  of  that  little  bribe  obtaued  pennisaioii  for 
Biddy  to  aocompany  me. 

The  door  throagh  which  we  had  seea  so  maay 
persons  disappear,  now  opened  for  us,  disolosinff 
«  long  dark  passage,  the  floor  of  which  inolmeid 
upward  very  considerably,  and  across  which 
'Were  nailed,  at  sbort  intenrals,  pieces  of  wood 
to  enable  men  and  animals  to  keep  a  safe  footing. 

A  company  of  wonderfol  horses  bad  jnst  been 
performing  at  the  theatre,  and  as  this  was  their 
only  way  of  entrance  and  exit,  the  cleaulineas 
-of  the  piece,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  never 
been  cared  for  since  its  cMCtion,  was  not  int- 
proved.  Long  habit  mi^ht,  and  did,  mdce  peo- 
ple familiar  enough  with  this  ladder-like  passage, 
to  run  up  and  down  it  boldly ;  but  when  Bi&y 
and  I  first  essayed  to  mount,  I  felt  very  much  as 
if  I  were  clambering  up  the  sides  of  a  house,  in- 
stead of  entermg  in  3ie  usual  convenient  manner. 

It  would  be  oifflcult  to  describe  the  world  of 
darkness  and  confusion  into  which,  when  an  upper 
iioor  was  gained,  I  entered.  Oif  bourse  I  bad: 
sever  been  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  before, 
mnd  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  it  was  like ; 
tat,  vague  as  voj  notions  were,  and  fully  pre- 
pared as  I  was  for  a  great  difierence  between 
the  gay  bright  illusion  upon  which  the  audience 
loolmd,  and  the  foul  smoky  oaldron  in  which  it 
was  concocted,  still,  any  thing  like  the  reality  I 
liad  never  imagined. 

Before  me,  when  the  door  had  closed  with  a 
dull  jar,  lay  a  most  bewildering  country.  To 
my  left  was  a  dingy  wall,  against  which  leaned 
a  medley  of  bu^e  mi  strange  lumber,  while  on 
the  right,  standmff  in  grooves^  and  towering  up- 
ward to  a  great  height,  with  spaces  of  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  between  each  group,  stood  clus- 
tered together,  what  looked  like  gigantic  packs 
of  cards.  Above,  the  daylight  forced  its  way 
-through  some  dirty  windows  which  were  almost 
wholly  obscured  by  the  ''flies,"  pendent  clouds, 
and  machinery. 

Above,  below,  turn  which  way  yon  would, 
there  was  that  horrid,  sickening,  suffocating 
smell  which  is  iiiseparable  from  a  theatre.  It 
may  seem  ridiculous,  btit  to  me  that  smell  is 
always  connected  with  the  idea  of  moral  degra- 
dation. From  her  Maieety's  Opera  House  in 
the  Haymarket,  to  the  Victoria  in  Lambeth,  all 
theatres  breathe  out  the  same  disgusting  and 
nnboly  air.  Matter-of-iact  and  literal  people 
will  say  that  every  place  lighted  withgas,  where 
numberless  jets  are  being  turned  off  and  on  at 
all  hours,  smells  the  same;  and  it  may  be  so; 
but  to  me — and  I  am  only  writing  of  myself— 
that  foul,  pestilential  atmosphere  seems  redolent 
•of  vice  and  immorality. 

This  bad  air,  inhaled  for  the  first  time,  came 
to  me  from  all  quarters;  and,  more  than  any 
thins  I  saw  or  heard,  disgusted  and  sickened  me. 

The  place  seemed  deserted  by  every  visible 
living  thing,  yet  sounds  of  laughter  issued  forth 
from  the  darkness;  and  tired  of  staring  into 
obscurity,  I  tried  to  make  my  wi^  towardtbem. 
1  took  a  wrong  turn  however,  and  found  myself 
in  a  large  square  room,  lighted  by  a  window 
neatly  at  the  ceiling,  and  furnished  onljr  with  a 
gaudy  sofa,  half  a  doxen  rickety  chairs  with 
smart  fringed  petticoats  of  yellow  chintz,  a  large 


pier-glass  and  a  Uble..  Over  the  ohimney-piectf 
a  long  and  shallow  glass-case  was  fixed,  con- 
taining, on  slips  of  paper,  easts  of  pieces  to  be 
performed  dunng  the  week,  and  the  day's  *'catt 
lor  rehearsal" 

While  I  stood  half  nnconscieuslyeontemplat' 
ing  this  forlorn  and  tawdry  place,  a  man  entered 
whistling.  He  took  no  notice  of  me,  except  to 
stare,  but  with  his  bands  in  his  pockets  walked 
to  the  fire-place,  and  read  down  the  **  casts,'' 
whistliag  as  he  did  so.  This  over,  be  tamed 
ronnd,  and  after  looking  at  me  for  a  few  seconds, 
said, 

"  Are  you  in  this  here  new  farce?'' 

1  controlled  the  contemptuous  impulse  whicb 
urged  me  to  remain  silent,  and  answered  *^No," 
as  civilly  as  I  could. 

"  Come  to  read  it  then,  p'raps?" 

'*  No,"  agun.  lie  was  not  at  all  abashed — I 
learned  afterward  that  actors  aeter  ara-^and 
persevered  with  his  investigation. 

*'  Been  on  the  boards  long  ?" 

Another  "  No." 

"  Thought  so :  what's  your  line  ?** 

Not  having  the  least  idea  of  what  he  meant, 
of  course  I  could  not  answer  him :  for  which  I 
was  not  sorry ;  as  I  thought,  and  not  unreason- 
ably, that  a  dead  silence  would  be,  even  to  hinoL 
a  sufficiently  broad  hint,  that  I  was  not  inclined 
for  his  conversation.  But  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed. He  wanted  to  know  who  and  what  I 
was,  and  until  he  had  found  that  out,  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  anv  hint,  such  as  a  peaceably 
disposed  person  could  give  him  to  obtain  silence. 

**  Got  scent,  I  s'pose,  of  the  row  last  night 
between  the  governor  and  Miss  Yinle^.  Sfy 
eyes  1  what  a  pair  they  are  I  always  at  it,  ham- 
mer and  tongs.  But  I  think  this  will  be  a  set- 
tler ;  she's  so  uncommon  cool  over  it.  Women 
always  mean  mischief  when  they  hold  their 
tongues— it's  so  unnatural." 

Use,  I  thought,  what  a  mischievous  creature 
I  must  appear  just  now  I 

*' Well,  I  wish  you  luck,  I'm  sure.  By  Jove  I 
we  want  some  pretty  gals  badly  enough :  we're 
out-and-out  the  ugliest  companv  in  London." 

This  was  quite  too  mucb,  ana  turning  quickly 
rooad  I  left  the  room.  Darkness,  escaping  gas, 
and  the  chance  of  breaking  my  limbs  amon^ 
the  stray  properties,  being  idl  preferable  to  this 
man's  society. 

As  I  left  the  room,  a  dirty  urchin,  apparently 
about  eight  years  old,  judffiog  from  his  size,  but 
with  the  fooe  of  a  man  of  thirty,  came  to  the 
door  and  looked  round ;  he  then  called  in  a  shrill 
voide, 

*^  Every  body  for  the  first  jMene." 

I  heard  the  same  mysterious  words  issuing 
from  various  quarters  after  the  boy  bad  disap- 
peared, and  I  conjectured  that  he  was  gathering 
the  company  together.  Nor  was  I  wrong ;  for 
voices  came  in  answer  from  all  sorts  of  j^ces, 
and  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  language.  For 
a  long  time  I  wandered  about,  until  at  length, 
led  by  the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter,  I  found 
my  way  to  the  stage. 

A  rickety  table  and  chair  stood  near  the  stafe* 
box  on  the  "  prompt  side ;"  at  which,  with  a  lew 
ragged  books  and  papers  before  him^  sat  the 
prompter.  Beside  him  was  the  ubiquitous  boy 
I  had  seen  before:  and  opposite,  moving  about 
the  BtagCf  were  tnree  or  tour  shabbily  dressed 
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people,  idl^  reading  some  in4istiiMt  words  from 
papera  which  they  heid  in  their  hands  -,  the  only 
distioffuishahle  phrases  being  the  last  line  of  each 
speech.  Some  did  not  even  exert  themseWes  so 
much  as  this,  bnt  went  throngh  the  "business" 
in  perfect  silence,  only  uttering  the  last  three  or 
foor  words  :  this  they  called  '*eoming  to  ones." 

In  the  wings  were  congregated  groups  of  ill- 
dresaed,  well-dressed,  shabby  and  splendid  peo- 
ple, talking  and  ianghing-^regardless  of  the 
prompter's  continaed-- 

*'  Sh  1  sh  1  silence,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  (f 
yon  please.*' 

Behind  the  prompter,  and  evidently  disQussing 
the  capabilities  of  tne  stage,  were  the  stage  and 
acting  managers;  and,  beaiing  an  active  share 
in  the  debate,  was  m  scene  painter ;  who,  dressed 
in  a  loose  blouse  and  forage  cap,  looked  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  place. 

No  one  noticed  me,  and  my  patience  was 
thoroo^hly  exhausted,  when  after  a  time  I  heard 
the  swing  of  a  distant  door,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes saw  Mr.  Alston  approaching. 

"  1  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make^"  be 
said ;  *^  bat  my  delay  has  been  unavoidable.  I 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  reading  of  a  new 
tragedy  at  the  Haymarket,  and  have  only  just 
escaped.    How  long  have  joa.  been  here  r" 

"About  two  hours,  I  thmk." 

"  Did  yon  not  receive  my  note  ?" 

"No.    What  note?" 

"  One  that  I  sent  to  you  last  night,  apprising 
yon  of  the  change  of  time  for  to-dajrs  rehearsal.^ 

^  No.  Otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  here 
so  long.  One  would  not  intentionally  inoiease 
the  hours  of  attendance  in  this  place." 

"So  fou  think  and  feel;  every  one  does  not 
agree  with  you:  bnt  chaeun  a  $on  gout^  you 
know.  And  now,  to  release  you  as  speedily  as 
possible,  will  you  oome  aoross  the  stage  with  me. 
and  let  me  introduce  you  to  the  manager  ?  I  will 
then  trv  and  get  our  rehearsal  ouled  imme- 
diately.'* 


CHAPTER  XL. 

• 

All  eyes  were  turned  npon  us,  as  we  crossed 
the  stage  higher  up,  and  went  over  to  what  I 
afterwitfd  levnt  was  the  O.  P.  side.  I  trembled 
so  much  that  I  could  scarcely  walk  steadily, 
when  after  the  introdnotion,  Mr.  Osborne  (the 
manager)  said, 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  through  Julia's 
•eenes  at  onee,  Mr.  Alston  ?  There  will  be  no 
necessity  to  rehearse  the  whole  piece  until  play 
day :  every  body  has  played  in  it  before." 

Mr.  Alston  agreed ;  and  the  rehearsal  which 
bad  been  going  on  so  long  being  just  over,  Mr. 
Osborne  said, 

"  Call  *  The  Hunchback,*  Mr.  McNaugkten, 
if  you  please.  Helen,  Sir  Thomas,  and  ACmIos  : 
Master  Walter  and  Julia  are  here.** 

"Helen— Miss  Clifford!"  shouted  the  call 
boy. 

"  Hers  I*'  eried  a  little  pale  flippant  woman 
of  about  forty,  coming  forward  from  a  group 
who  were  Ailing  up  one  entire  entrance,  and 
speaking  with  an  ironical  langh.  "  Yon  mean 
us  to  be  perfect^  Mr.  McNaognten,  seeing  that 
we  have  none  of  us  seen  the  play  before.*' 


"  It  will  be  a  novelty  if  yon  are,"  mnrmnred 
the  prompter. 

"  Clear  the  stage  I  Clear  the  stage  1"  cried 
the  same  functionary  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  And  the  wings,  too,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Me 
Naugbten,"  said  Mr.  Alston.  "  A  first  rehears- 
al is  a  veiy  nervous  thing." 

"  Julia — Helen  1"  was  now  called. 

"Is  your  book  marked  with  the  entrances  ?" 
asked  the  prompter. 

"No." 

"  Then  I'll  do  it  for  von  after  rehearsal.  Now 
you  come  on  after  Helen :  third  entrance  0.  P." 

I  stared.    What  was  0.  P.  ? 

Helen  laughed, 

"  You're  quite  a.  novice,  I  see,"  she  said.-— 
"  It's  something  new  to  find  a  lady  who  is  going 
to  play  Julia  not  know  the  entrance :  isn't  it, 
MoNaughten  ?" 

This  very  amiable  speech  disconcerted  me  not 
a  little.  I  was  so  nervous  and  dispirited  that  the 
most  trifling  things  aflfeoted  me,  and  I  felt  my 
color  come  and  go  like  a  child's.  However,  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Alston  that^O.  P.  meant  "  op- 
posite prompter,"  and  that,  as  that  individual 
sits,  during  the  performance,  in  a  kind  of  sentry- 
box  upon  the  left  side  of  the  stage,  the  instruc- 
tions I  had  received  simplv  indicated  that  I  was 
to  follow  Helen,  from  the  uiird  open  space  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  stage. 

This  I  accordingly  did.  In  tones  as  much  like 
those  of  a  parrot  as  can  well  be  conceived,  Hel- 
en raced  tbrouffh  the  first  speech.  How  I  got 
through  mine,  I  don't  know :  I  think  it  was  in  a 
whisper. 

"Come  nearer  the  centre,  Julia,"  said  the 
prompter. 

"Turn  more  U>  the  front,"  said  the  stage 
manager. 

"  Speak  loader,**  said  Mr.  Alston. 

I  did  all  three,  and  the  next  direction  was, 

"  Cross." 

Another  puzzle ;  and  when  it  was  explained 
by  Helen  passing  behind  me  with  a  laugh,  I  felt 
that  I  walked  as  if  my  knees  were  tied  together. 

Although  painfully  conscious  of  the  unfavora- 
ble impression  I  was  making  upon  the  manager, 
and  the  wretched  inferiority  of  nnr  performance, 
yet  the  knowledge  that  for  my  life  I  could  do  no 
better  then,  and  that  to  others  I  was  appearing 
the  dunce  I  felt  myself  to  be,  only  rendered  me 
more  miserable,  and  less  capable  of  exertion. 

For  the  first  two  scenes  tnis  wretched  sensa- 
tion continued ;  but  as  the  second  concluded,  I 
fonnd  myself  becoming  so  utterly  nervous  and 
helpless,  that  I  felt  if  I  did  not  make  a  desperate 
efibrt  to  rally,  I  should  either  sink  upon  the 
boards,  or  burst  into  tears. 

I  saw  Mr.  Abton's  look  of  disappointment, 
and  the  shrug  of  the  manager's  shoulders,  as  he 
turned  away  to  talk  to  some  one  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  the  stage ;  I  saw  Helen's  contemptuous 
smile,  and  hecund  the  audible  expression  of  her 
pity  addressed  to  Cliflbrd :  and  a  sudden  revul- 
sion took  place  in  my  feelings :  pride  came  to 
my  aid^  and  by  a  powerful  exertion  of  will,  I 
determmed  to  conquer  myself—* to  hear  nothing 
but  the  words  to  which  1  vras  to  reply,  to  see 
nothing  but  the  face  to  which  I  was  speaking, 
and,  iTpossible,  to  think  of  nothing  but  what  i 
was  doing. 

Thus  resolved,  I  went  on  for  the  scene  with 
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Clifibrd,  in  which  he  renonnoes  Julia.  Listless- 
ly, almost  sleepily,  Helen  followed  me;  bnt  the 
tones  of  my  voice  startled  her,  as  they  certainlv 
did  me,  and  she  stored,  thorooffhly  awakened. 

Mr.  Alston,  Mr.  Osborne,  ana  the  stage  man- 
ager were  standing  tosether  by  the  prompter, 
talking  to  him ;  but  as  I  went  on  speaking,  they 
8tom>ed  and  looked  inqnisitively  at  me. 

My  heart  beat  fast.  I  dared  not  look  at  them, 
nor  pause  to  think ;  for  I  felt  that  it  would  de- 
prive me  of  all  self-command,  and  that  any  check 
now  would  be  a  fatal  one.  It  was  fortunate  for 
me,  too,  that  in  this  scene  I  had-  so  much  to  do 
and  say,  so  little  time  for  listening  or  inaction  : 
the  energy  once  roused  was  kept  in  constant 
requisition,  and  this  saved  me.  When  the  re- 
hearsal was  over,  I  received  the  warm  congrat- 
ulations of  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Alston.  "  Only 
donH  speak  so  fast,"  said  the  former.  '*  Even 
with  your  voice,  while  you  talk  so  rapidly,  yon 
can  not  always  be  understood :  and  nothing  of- 
fends an  audience  more  than  either  a  hurried  or 
a  drawling  voice." 

I  bowed,  and  treasured  up  the  advice,  com- 
mon sense  telling  me  that  it  was  valuable ;  shook 
hands  with  the  manager,  and  went  home. 

On  reaching  it,  I  waUied  heavily  and  slowly 
up-stairs  into  my  own  room.  I  did  not  think ; 
and  scarcely  felt  that  I  was  awake.  Had  I  been 
touched  by  a  torpedo,  my  faculties  could  not 
have  been  more  completely  benumbed:  they 
were  as  worthless  as  if  I  had  been  deprived  of 
them.  I  did  not  suffer  half  the  pain  that  after- 
ward ensued ;  but  was  to  the  full  as  miserable. 
A  heavy  stupefying  sense  of  misery  oppressed 
me,  and  I  had  not  nerve  to  shake  it  off. 

Two  more  rehearsals,  and  the  play-day  came. 

Mr.  Beanchamp,  Mr.  Lyndon,  and  Mrs.  Cost 
had  each  sent  handsome  checks  for  their  boxes, 
and  had  used  their  influence  to  obtain  a  full  and 
friendly  house ;  while  the  manager,  thus  propi- 
tiated through  his  purse,  was  as  courteous  and 
bland  as  a  manager  could  be. 

Mrs.  Chace  volunteered  to  accompany  me  to 
the  theatre,  to  dress  and  remain  with  me  during 
the  evening ;  and  every  thing,  but  my  own  cour- 
age promised  well. 

All  that  day,  faint  and  weary  as  I  was,  I  took 
nothing  but  ether,  sal  volatile,  and  cold  water: 
so  that  when  night  came,  I  was  feverish  and 
weak.  I  had  read  and  re-read  the  play-book, 
uitil  my  memory  appeared  gone ;  and  I  began 
to  have  a  dread  of  forgetting  all  I  had  to  say. 

"  Never  fear,  never  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Chace } 
'*  it  will  all  come  back  to  j^ou  at  night :  keep 
yourself  quiet,  and  do  not  think  about  it"  Ao- 
mirable  advice,  needmg  only  one  thing  to  make 
it  useful — ^practicability. 

The  evening  sun  was  gilding  even  the  smoky 
London  world,  and  brightening  the  dusty  streets, 
when  I  again  entered  the  stage  door,  and  be- 
came sudoenly  engulfed  in  darkness  and  the  sick- 
ening effluvia  of  gas. 

Girls  with  band-boxes,  men  with  parcels,  wo- 
men with  jugs  half  covered,  and  people  with 
nothing  at  aU,  stood  talking  and  waiting,  and 
rushing  in  and  out  of  that  lobby,  until,  in  the 
clamor  and  confusion,  I  almost  forgot  how  to 
escape  from  it,  making  matters  ten  times  worse 
by  giving  way  to  every  body  who  pushed  past 
me,  at  last  I  found  myself  separated  from  Mrs. 
Chase,  and  standing  alone  upon  the  first  step  of 


the  inclined  passage.  Before  I  reached  the  top^ 
however,  my  companicn  joined  me;  having 
by  her  invincible  coolness  and  readiness,  soe- 
ceeded  in  making  her  way  easily  through  the 
crowd. 

Mr.  Alston  had  stipulated  with  the  manager 
that  I  should  have  a  private  dressing-room ;  bat 
when  we  reached  the  door  we  not  only  found  it 
locked,  bnt  that  the  woman  intrusted  with  tb» 
key  was  absent,  no  one  knew  where. 

Biddy  too,  who  had  been  dispatched  vrith  the 
milliner's  basket,  containing  ray  dresses  and  all 
the  necessary  materials  for  stage  adornment,  warn 
missing  also.  We  were  beginning  to  fear  that, 
either  there  would  be  no  Julia,  or  that  JuHa 
must  appear  in  a  walking  costume ;  when  the 
**  ladies'  dresser"  came  up,  and  informed  us  that 
Biddy,  having  found  the  door  of  the  room  ap- 
pointea  to  me  locked,  had  conveyed  benelf  and 
ner  treasures  into  the  general  dressing-room,  and 
had  there  secured  **a  comfortable  end"  of  the 
long  table. 

Thither  then  we  went,  up  a  wide  dirty  stair- 
case lighted  by  a  miserable  gas-burner,'  which 
only  served  to  make  the  wretched  place  look 
more  deplorable  still.  A  door  vras  exactly  op- 
posite to  us  when  we  reached  the  toa  and  right 
and  left  ran  a  broad  passage,  one  side  of  which 
was  protected  from  what  looked  like  an  abyss, 
only  oy  a  strong  rough  railing. 

The  ladies'  dressing-room  was  on  a  level  with 
that  upper  world  ealfed  '^  the  flies,"  from  whose 
exalted  regions  descend  the  vapory  clouds  in 
which  theatrical  fairies  love  to  float  down  to  this 
lower  earth.  Men  and  boys  wero  busy  in  this 
passage,  fixing  ropes  and  shaking  out  "^  skies" 
and  borders ;  Tor  there  was  to  be  a  new  ballet 
after  the  play,  and  they  were  getting  the  ma- 
chinery in  order.  I  narrowly  escaped  being 
pushed  through  the  railing  by  one  of  these  im- 
patient avant'Coimeri  of  genii,  and  was  very  glad 
when  our  conductress  opened  the  dressiilg-rooia 
door,  and  introduced  me  saying, 

''The  new  Julia,  ladies." 

The  room  into  which,  thus  announced,  I  en- 
tered, was  long  and  lofty.  Opposite  the  door 
was  a  huge  fire-place,  and  on  each  side,  nearly 
at  the  ceiling,  were  three  windows  well  cur- 
tained with  oust  and  cobwebs.  Hanging  from 
the  centre  was  a  laive  gas4igfat,  and  along  the 
walls  of  the  room,  and  down  the  middle,  ran  long^ 
narrow  dresseig.  Upon  these  last  were  drawn, 
at  intervals  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half  apart, 
bold  chalk  lines  marking  the  separate  territory 
of  each  *'  Indy";  and  upon  every  space  so  mark- 
ed, invariably  stood  either  an  enture  or  broken 
looking-glass :  in  most  cases  a  candlestick  with 
a  tallow  candle,  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  an  ir- 
regular heap  of  something  covered  by  a  dirty 
towel  or  toilet  cover. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  room  became  full  to 
sufibcation ;  but  when  I  entered  it  was  only  oc- 
cupied by  Biddy  and  three  other  females.  These 
were  Miss  Clifford— the  Helen  of  the  night;  a 
woman  nursing  Miss  Clifford's  baby — ^Miss  Clif- 
ford being  in  reality  Mrs.  Roberts,  the  low 
comedian^  wife— «ina  a  young  girl  who  was  to 
be  a  fairy  in  the  ballet,  but  was  at  present  dress- 
ing to  be  my  attendant  in  the  play.  They  all 
stared  inquisitively  at  me,  except  Miss  Clifford ; 
she  nodded,  at  the  same  time  calling  to  the  fairy 
and  whispering,  evidently  about  me  and  who  I 
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Tor  the  sylph  replied,  glanoing  under  her 
boonec  to  where  I  stood, 

*'0h,  indeed  I  1  thought  it  must  be :  nothing 
partienUr.'* 

''  Oh,  dear  no,''  replied  Helen  j  ''  very  far  from 
iu" 

Jast  as  I  sank  down  upon  the /hard  dressing- 
stool,  to  submit  my  head  to  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Chace,  a  sharp  rap  echoed  on  the  door,  and  a 
shrill  Toiee  cried, 

'<  Overture,  ladies !" 

Mrs.  Chace  laughed  at  my  bewildered  start, 
and  inqairing  glance. 

"  They  have  just  *  rung  in  the  orchestra,'  my 
dear,  that's  all,  and  come  to  give  you  notice,  that 
yon  may  lose  no  time.  The  call-boy  will  come 
again  presently." 

At  last  I  was  dressed,  my  hair  twisted  into  a 
knot  of  ringlets  behind,  and  my  beautiful  soft 
India  muslin  train  adjusted  to  a  nicety.  Mrs. 
Chaoe  surveyed  and  approved  the  whole ;  and  as 
she  pulled  the  skirt  tightly  down  from  the  waist, 
to  insure  the  boddice  falhn^  into  its  rich  round- 
ed folds^  she  said,  with  an  air  of  intense  satisfac- 
tion, 

'^Well,  certainly,  there  is  nobody  in  London 
who  can  make  a  dress  like  Fanny  Scotland.  She 
is  a  perfect  artiste  :  she  has  so  much  taste  aud 
judgment,  and  studies  a  figure  so  thoroughly. 
It  is  really  worth  while  to  be  in  the  profession, 
if  it  were  only  to  have  one's  dresses  made  by 
Fanny." 

As  she  said  this,  the  same  sharp  knock  which 
had  so  startled  me  before,  struck  upon  the  door 
again,  and  the  same  voice  cried, 

"Five  minutes,  ladies T' 

•'Just  ready  in  time,"  cried  Mrs.  Chace: 
'*that  announcement  means,  my  dear,  that  in 
five  minutes  more  they  will  rins  up  the  curtain; 
now  drink  this  sal  volatile,  ana  come  down  into 
the  green-room.  Don^t  be  nervous :  there's 
nothing  to  fear." 

As  we  entered  the  room  into  which  I  had  wan- 
dered upon  my  first  visit  to  the  theatre,  we  met 
Mr.  Alston,  who  exclaimed, 

"That's  right  1  I'm  glad  to  see  vou  ready. 
Come  with  me  down  to  the  winf^,  and  you'll  get 
ased  to  the  lights  and  noise  belore  you  go  on. 
Come,  keep  up  your  courage :  after  the  first 
plunge,  you  will  find  the  rest  is  nothing.  Above 
all  things,  remember  to  speak  plainly,  and  don't 
look  off  at  the  wings.  Noboay  has  a  right  to 
stand  there  :  but  they  do ;  and  the  faces  behind 
always  harass  a  novice  more  than  those  in  front. 
Come,  *  My  popil—Hlaughter  I'  come." 

The  curtain  was  up  when  we  reached  the 
wing,  and  scarcely  a  minute  after,  I  missed  Mas- 
ter  Walter  from  my  side,  and  beard  the  loud  re- 
ception which  greeted  his  appearance. 

"  Tea  had  better  go  on  the  other  side,"  said 
the  prompter,  kindly;  "you  can  cross  behind  this 
scene,  and  you  will  be  ready  without  hurrying 
yourself.     Call  Helen." 

I  did  as  he  advised,  and  went  with  Mrs.  Chace 
to  the  O.  P.  side.  I  was  very  faint,  and  trem- 
bled in  every  limb.  My  teeth  jarred  against 
each  other,  and  I  shivered  as  if  I  were  standing 
to  an  east  wind. 

Mrs.  Chace  was  sensible  and  kind.  She  did 
mot  scold  or  laugh  at  me,  as  so  many  under  simi- 
lar eircumstances  would  have  done ;  she  did  not 
fity  me,  and  so  make  me  worse ;  but  she  was 


silent :  only  potting  in  a  cheering  word  now  and 
then,  and  telling;  me  in  confident  words  and  tones, 
that  in  five  minutes  the  worst  woiUd  be  over, 
and  I  should  be  as  calm  as  ever. 

A  shrill  whistle,  which  I  did  not  imderstand, 
a  scraping  noise — as  two  carpenters  answered  it 
by  pulling  back  on  each  side  the  scene  npon  the 
canvas  Mck  of  which  we  had  been  lookins — 
and  in  a  moment,  not  knowing  well  how  or  why, 
I  was  on  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  MASS  of  lights  and  faces,  a  tremendous 
noise  of  clapping  hands,  and  a  sensation  that  I 
was  courtseying,  is  all  that  I  remember  for  the 
first  few  minutes.  That  I  spoke  was  certain, 
because  I  heard  the  bnzx  of  Helen's  voice  in 
answer,  though  unable  to  distinguish  any  thing 
that  she  said,  and  I  crossed  mechanically  at  the 
right  time  and  place,  seeing  her  do  so :  but  I 
walked  and  moved  as  in  a  dream:  having  no 
more  power  over  myself,  and  knowing  no  more 
what  I  was  doing — so  far  as  exercising  thought 
and  iudgment  went — than  one  of  Madame  Tus- 
saud'ff  wax  figures. 

At  last  the  soene  was  over;  all  its  duties 
having  bean  gone  through  in  the  same  apathetic, 
nerveless,  dreamy  way. 

When  the  scene-drop  fell  after  the  second  aot^ 
Mr.  Beanchamp  and  a  hidy  wrapped  in  a  large 
opera-cloak,  and  holdinjg  closely  to  her  face  the 
fur  which  enveloped  her  throat  so  that  none 
could  have  recognized  her,  came  to  me  where  I 
sat.  They  led  me  to  a  remote  part  of  the  sta^e, 
and  Mrs.  Hugh  Lyndon  (for  it  was  she)  taking 
both  my  han£,  looked  pityingly  in  my  face,  and 
said, 

"  Mv  poor  girl,  yon  must  give  this  up.  I  came 
to  scold  you :  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  add  to 
what  you  are  already  suflering,  by  a  single  word. 
Tou  must  give  it  op." 

"  Why  ?  Have  I  made  so  complete  a  failure  ?" 
I  asked,  in  a  faint  whisper. 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Beanchamp. 
^^  No  one  in  front  can  hear  a  word  you  say.  It 
is  all  dumb  show ;  not  ungraceful,  certainly,  but 
very  unsatisfactory." 

*'  I  must  do  better,"  I  said,  languidlv. 

*'  You  can  not.  I  fear  we  have  mistaken  your 
talents  completely ;  and  you  have  gone  through 
this  public  and  painful  ordeal  for  no  purpose." 

"  I  am  afraid  so^  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Lyndon. 

Mrs.  Chace,  who  bad  missed  me  from  the 
green-room,  now  came  up,  and,  bowing  to  my 
companions,  said, 

"  I  wish  vou  could  infuse  a  little  more  courage 
into  Miss  Saokville,  Mrs.  Lyndon :  she  only  re- 
quires nerve  to  do  very  well,  and  without  it  she 
will  ruin  her  reputation  and  future  prospects.  A 
decided  failure  upon  a  first  appearance  can  never 
be  overcome," 

"  I  am  greatly  disappointed,"  murmured  Mr, 
Beauohamp,  as  if  to  himself.  **  I  never  was  so 
mistaken  in  ray  life.^' 

"  I  must  try,"  I  said. 

**  It  is  in  vain  :  you  have  not  the  power,  my 
dear.  You  read  very  well — beautifully — in  a 
room ;  but  on  the  stage  you  are  terribly  at  a 
loss.  I  can't  think  how  we  could  all  have  been 
so  infatuated,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Beauchamp,  in 
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tones  of  greftt  thoagh  sappressed  anirayanoe; 
and  with,  as  I  thought,  toe  slightest  possible 
tififfe  of  contempt. 

f  murmured  somethbg  about  endeaToring; 
but  he  said  quickly, 

"  You've  done  your  best,  my  dear ;  I  Vnofw  you 
have :  every  body  must  see  and  ftcknowledee  it; 
only,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  *  best'  which  wiU  not 
do  for  the  public.  It  is  a  most  unbapny  mistake. 
Success  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  this  pro- 
fession endurable ;  without  it,  it  is  detestable." 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  spoken  stung 
me  more  than  the  words,  and  a  resohre,  made 
up  of  half  sorrow,  half  defiance,  took  possession 
01  me.  I  would  neither  be  so  contemptuously 
pitied,  nor  so  coolly  condemned.  I  w(mld  suc- 
ceed. 

The  chagrin  of  a  defeat,  the  blight  of  pros- 
pects I  had  forfeited  so  much  to  brighten,  my 
mother's  ruined  hopes,  all  rushed  upon  me  at 
once ;  and  forgetting,  in  their  greater  magnitude, 
the  terrors  and  languor  I  had  so  weakly  suffered 
to  unnerve  and  subdue  me,  I  roused  myself  to 
such  a  height  of  indignation  against  my  own 
cowardice  and  other  people's  pity,  that  when  I 
went  on  for  the  scene  with  Master  Walter,  in 
which  Julia  signs  the  title-deeds,  I  was  as  self- 

r assessed  (although  my  heart  beat  wildly)  as  if 
had  played  the  part  a  hundred  times,  and  was 
now  rehearsing  it  alone. 

An  English  audience  is  generally  good-natured 
and  patient ;  willing,  except  in  rare  instances,  to 
encourage  the  timid,  and  judge  mercifully  of  a 
novice.  1  found  them  so  that  night.  No  sooner 
did  they  perceive  that  I  was  anxious  to  exert 
myself,  than  they  afforded  me  every  encourage- 
ment, and  gave  me  every  token  of  good-wiU. 
While  I,  finding  that  they  were  pleased,  and 
looked  upon  me  with  kindness,  threw  off  the 
thrall  of  (ear,  and  giving  myself  up  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  went  on  with  an  abandon 
which  would  have  astonished  me  far  more  than 
any  body  else,  if  I  had  given  myself  time,  or 
calmness,  to  think. 

My  only  rest  was  now  upon  the  staee.  When 
off  it,  I  paced  up  and  down  behind  the  scenes 
with  a  restless,  anxious  step ;  heeding  no  one, 
thinking  of  no  one :  I  was  in  a  state  ofwild,  im- 
petuous excitement.  The  sta«e — the  stage— to 
be  on  the  stage,  before  thpse  blazing  lights,  do- 
ing, acting,  striving — any  thing  but  to  be  still, 
waiting,  and  alone. 

Mrs.  Chace  did  not  talk  to  me ;  she  saw  that 
my  nerves  were  too  tightly  strung  to  be  under 
my  own  power  of  control,  and  knew  that  while 
the  tension  lasted  I  should  go  on  boldly ;  but  that, 
if  they  gave  way  while  at  their  present  painful 
stretch,  the  reaction  and  depression  would  be 
extreme.  Thoughtfully  and  kindly,  therefore, 
she  let  me  alone. 

The  curtain  fell  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 
The  instant  it  reached  the  ground,  1  turned  me- 
chanically away,  and  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  my  way  to  which  I  had  to  make  through 
that  worst  of  all  abominations— -a  rush  of  eentfe- 
men  behind  the  scenes,  when  Sir  Thomas  Clifford 
hurried  ailer  me,  exclaiming, 

^*You  must  go  on  again,  Julia.  They  vnll 
have  you." 

^*No,  no,"  I  said,  mounting  the  steps;  **I 
can  not ;  indeed,  I  can  not.    I  am  exhausted." 

*'  But  you  mtMt.— Hark !" 


And  truly  the  din  was  horrible.  WboofM^ 
whistles,  cat-calls,  yells,  stamping  of  feet,  knock- 
ing of  sticks,  mingled  with  clapping  of  bands 
and  cries  of  **  Julia  I"  combined  to  make  a  most 
terrible  confusion.  I  had  no  time  to  listen  to  it, 
however;  for  Mr.  Osborne  came  rushing  np, 
ciying. 

*^  Where's  Julia?  where's  Julia?  You  must 
go  on,  my  dear  (every  body  is  *  my  dear'  in  the- 
atrical phraseology).  Where's  Mr.  Alston  to 
lead  her  on  ?  Go  to  his  dressing-room,  and  beg 
him  to  come  here.  Don't  be  frightened :  you've 
done  wonders.  It  will  all  be  over  in  a  minute. 
Just  pop  on  at  the  O.  F.  door,  advance  a  few 
paces,  smile  and  courtesy,  pick  up  the  boaquetSy 
look  unutterable  things,  and  then  glide  off  again 
—that's  aU." 

And  with  this  unwelcome,  unmeaning,  and 
most  absurd  ceremony,  my  performance  for  that 
night  ended. 

When  I  was  changing  my  dress,  a  penciled 
note  from  Mrs.  Lyndon  was  brought  to  me : 

"  You  have  achieved  a  most  unexpected  suc- 
cess :  but  to-night  you  ought  not  to  undergo  any 
further  excitement;  therefore,  I  shall  say  no 
more  than  that  I  heartily  congratulate  you.  My 
carriage  is  at  the  stage  door  to  take  you  home ; 
whither  I  entreat  you  to  go  without  seeing  or 
speaking  to  any  one.  I  shall  be  with  you  early 
in  the  morning. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"G.  L." 

I  obeyed  this  note  to  the  very  letter,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  its  receipt,  was  at  home. 
Paint,  weary,  and  ill,  I  threw  myself  upon  the 
sofa,  hoping  to  sleep.  But  in  vain :  every  time 
my  eyes  closed,  I  was  acting  over  and  over  again 
the  scenes  I  had  just  left ;  starting  up  at  the 
fancied  summons  of  the  call-boy,  and  answering 
to  imaginary  cues.  The  stimulants,  too,  which 
I  had  token  during  the  day,  now  only  served  to 
increase  the  evil ;  making  me  feverishly  drowsy, 
(though  without  power  to  sleep)  and  wretchedly 
nervous.  I  was  not  delirious ;  but  as  bewildered 
and  irrational  as  delirium  could  have  made  roe. 

In  this  way,  alone  in  my  own  mom — ^for  with 
much  difficulty  I  had  prevailed  upon  my  mother 
to  leave  me — ^the  night  was  spent.  As  morning 
dawned  I  fell  asleep,  overpowered  at  last  by  the 
narcotic  effects  of  the  stimulant,  against  which 
I  had  been  struggling  all  day,  and  did  not  wake 
until  noon. 

After  a  dilatory  toilet,  upon  descending  to 
the  sitting-room,  I  found  Mrs.  Lyndon  and  Mr. 
Beauchamp  with  my  mother :  Mr.  Alston  hav- 
ing only  just  then  left  them. 

*'  He  came,"  said  Mr.  Beauchamp,  after  a  few 
kind  words  of  congratulation,  **with  an  offer; 
which,  although  he  consented  to  bring  it,  he 
thinks  with  me,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  ac- 
cept." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

^'  To  make  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Osborne 
for  the  remaining  six  weeks  of  bis  season.  He 
will  give  you  in  return  two-thirds  of  one  night's 
clear  receipts,  with  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
engagement  after  this  is  concluded,  if  you  are 
successful.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  That  it  will  not  do :  not  on  account  of  the 
terms,  for  thoM  I  don't  very  well  understand ; 
but  because,  if  I  am  to  look  to  ultimate  success 
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io  London,  as  the  reward  of  all  mv  toils,  it  b 
Terr  clear  that  London  most  not  be  tne  school  in 
which  1  learn.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  people  will  ever  consider  me  as  any  thing 
above  mediocrity,  when,  as  lonff  as  they  can  re- 
member me,  I  have  been  stuifying  my  lessons 
before  their  eyes,'' 

^*That  is  exactly  my  view  of  the  case,"  said 
Mr.  fieanchamp.  "my  opinion  is,  that  yon 
should  eschew  London  nK>st  carefully,  and  make 
every  effort  for  a  country  engagement  \  in  which 
you  will  play  every  thing,  a^l  so  acquire  the 
ease  and  stage  experience  which  aie  essentia] 
to  sQooess,  and  which  can  not  be  gamed  except 
by  practice." 

"  What  does  Mr.  Alston  say?"  I  asked. 

"  Precisely  as  we  do ;  yon  have  made  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  the  London  pablic,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  endanger  it." 

*'''  Then  that  question  is  settled.  The  next  and 
the  one  least  easily  answered  is,  bow  am  I  to  get 
this  country  engagement  ?" 

'^Either  by  application  to  one  of  the  many 
theatrical  agents  who  abound  in  Bow-street,  and 
that  respecuble  neighborhood ;  or  through  some 
of  the  people  who  saw  you  last  night.  There 
were  two  or  three  country  managers  in  the 
house :  I  saw  both  the  Bath  and  x  ork  mea  in 
the  «reen  room." 

"What  could  take  them  there  ?" 

"  Yourself.  A  first  appearance  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  all  the  managers:  country  ones 
eqiecially.  Somehow  or  other,  they  contrive  to 
know  the  antecedents  of  every  person  who  puts 
his  or  her  foot  upon  the  boards :  and  they  as  often 
decide  upon  the  wisdom  of  making  engagements 
from  that  knowledge,  as  from  any  evidence  of 
talent. 

'*  Beautiful  and  characterless  women  stand  (I 
am  sorry  to  say)  the  best  chance  with  a  London 
director;  but  with  a  countryman  it  in  very 
different :  next  to  talent,  character  is  with  him  of 
paramount  importance.  In  country  towns,  where 
every  body  and  thing  is  known,  it  is  essential  that 
a  proper  regard  to  appearances  should  be  pre- 
served, and  oeautiful  wickedness  stands  almost 
as  bad  a  chance  in  the  country,  as  ugly  stupidity 
does  in  London.  And  this,  not  because  people 
are  one  bit  better  in  the  country  than  the  town ; 
hut  because  they  are  more  known,  live  more  be- 
(ore  each  other's  eyes,  and  are  obliged  to  *  assume 
a  virtue,  if  they  have  it  not.' 

"  The  truth  and  bearing  of  all  this  duly  oon^ 
sidered,  I  think  that  after  a  few  inquiries  (which 
would  be  made  last  night)  as  to  your  friends, 
wardrobe,  expectations,  &o.,  you  have  a  very  fair 
chance  of  receiving  a  note  to-day  from  some  agent 
or  other,  who  will  have  been  instructed  to  write, 
by  one  of  the  country  managers,  and  who  will 
offer  his  services  to  procure  you  an  engagement 
upon  the  usual  terms." 

*"*  Won't  the  man  call  or  write  himself?" 

**  Ob,  no :  that  would  be  too  straightforward : 
managers  don't  do  business  in  that  way.  Like 
many  other  bargainers,  it  is  their  policy  to  un- 
derate  and  affect  to  despise  the  man  or  thing 
tbey  all  the  time  desire  to  have ;  lest  the  unfor- 
tunate tyro  should  think  too  much  of  himself,  and 
venture  to  ask  his  real  value." 

«"  Amiable  1" 

**  But  true,  nevertheless.  Take  care  what  you 
do  when  yon  make  your  first  engagement." 


"  The  very  idea  terrifies  me :  I  am  certain 
to  do,  or  leave  undone,  the  very  thing  I  ought 
not." 

"  Well^  if  yon  will  trust  me  to  be  present  when 
yoQ  sign  and  seal,  I  may  perhaps  be  useful  to 
you.  At  any  rate  neither  agent,  nor  manager 
will  be  so  likely  to  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
your  inexperience,  as  if  you  were  left  to  their 
meroy  alone. 

"  And  now,  if  your  mamma  can  spare  you,  yon 
can  not  do  better  than  get  into  Mrs.  Lyndon's 
carriage,  and  let  her  drive  you  (bur  or  five  miles 
out  on  the  Blaekbeath  road  for  chance  of  air. 
Ton  look  pale  and  weary,  as  if  you  had  been  up 
all  night,  and  were  not  hfdf  awake." 

"  My  head  aches  strangely,"  I  said  \  "  there 
is  a  dull  heavy  pain  at  the  baek  of  it,  which  I 
never  felt  before :  and  my  eyes  aohe  at  the  light ; 
I  think  the  air  will  do  me  good." 

"  Then  put  on  a  light  bonnet,  and  we  will  drive 
very  slowly  for  a  few  miles.  You  shall  not  talk, 
but  ffo  to  sleep,  if  yon  feel  inclined,"  said  Mrs. 
Lynoon. 

I  rose  to  obey  her;  hot  as  I  did  so  my  brain 
reeled,  and,  without  a  word,  I  tottered  and  fell. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

That  night  was  the  first  of  a  brain  fever  which 
confined  me  to  my  bed  for  weeks,  and  to  the 
house  for  months.  For  many  days  after  I  waa 
flnt  attacked,  I  lay,  insensible  to  all  outward 
things,  upon  the  mattress  to  which  I  had  been 
earned. 

My  first  recollection  is  of  avraking  in  the  twi- 
lisht  of  a  hot  summer  evening,  and  finding  my* 
self  alone,  but  so  weak,  that  on  attempting  to 
raise  my  hands  to  remove  what  felt  like  a  weight 
from  my  forehead,  I  was  utterly  unable  to  do  so. 
The  pillow  upon  which  my  head  rested,  was 
hard  and  wet,  and  there  was  a  sickening  smell 
of  ether  in  the  room.  For  a  moment  I  tried 
to  think,  and  remember  what  had  happened,  but 
the  effort  was  too  great ;  my  temples  throbbed 
painfully,  my  eyelids  fell  heavily,  and  I  became 
again  insensible. 

Night  with  her  solemn  and  quiet  gloom  had 
replaced  twilight,  when  I  next  awoke ;  and  be- 
came conscious  of  low  voices  speaking  near  me. 
My  mother's  was  the  only  one  I  recognized,  and  it 
was  subdued  and  treomlous.  I  had  no  clear  con- 
ception of  what  the  words  meant,  but  by  some 
instinct  I  knew  that  they  applied  to  me.  They 
were  these : 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  madam.  The  danger 
is  great,  and  as  imminent  as  you  fear.  For 
although  within  the  last  few  hours  there  is  some 
slight  improvement,  still  I  dare  not  hold  out  much 
hope.  The  crisis  will,  as  I  believe,  take  place 
to-night ;  if  she  passes  it  favorably-^tbat  is,  if  she 
awakes  relieved,  free  from  delirium  and  fevetf 
all  may  go  well  j  but  if  not,  I  have  little  hope. 
— ^It  is  strange,"  continued  the  same  speaker, 
thoughtfully,  after  a  pause,  '*that  you  should 
have  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  this  attack.  No* 
thing  but  most  severe  and  protracted  mental  suf- 
fering can  have  occasioned  it;  and  it  seema 
scarcely  possible  that  so  young  a  lady  can  have 
so  deep  a  sorrow  unknovn  to  Iter  furoily." 

^*I  have  not  the  most  remote  idea,"  said  my 
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mother.  "  She  has  always  seemed  to  suffer  less 
from  oar  late  reverses,  than  any  one  else  in  the 
family ;  and  although  at  first  she  certainly  dis- 
liked tne  profession  she  has  embraced,  yet  nlti- 
mately  she  adopted  it  of  her  own  free  will ;  and 
havine  done  so,  has  since  speared  not  only  rec- 
onoilcM,  bat  satisfied  with  it. ' 

'*  It  is  very  strange,"  repeated  the  voice.  ^'I 
think  you  said  before,  that  there  is  no  attachment 
in  the  case  ?" 

"  Certainly :  none  that  I  am  aware  of.  My 
daughter  b  not  a  girl  likely  to  fall  in  love." 

"So  I  imagine,  from  what  I  have  heard  you 
flay  before :  well,  it  is  all  very  strange." 

These  words  passed,  as  it  were,  through  my 
brain,  without  the  exercise  on  my  part  of  a  single 
laoulty.  Without  intending  to  listen,  I  heard : 
without  reflecting,  I  understood.  I  could  not 
have  been  quite  conscious,  for  they  lef\  no  im- 
pression ;  neither  alarm,  anger,  nor  sorrow.  I 
forgot  them  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken^  and  it 
was  not  until  many  weeks  after  that  I  reoolleoted 
them. 

Days  and  weeks  followed  this,  and,  although 
conscious  of  people  coming  to  my  bedside  and 
speaking  to  me,  i  knew  no  more.  One  minute 
after  any  occurrence,  I  oould  not  have  recalled 
it.  Faces  that  I  knew,  came  round  and  spoke  to 
me;  but  although  they  were  familiar,  I  could 
not  have  namecT them :  the  continuous  effort  of 
.  thought  needful  to  do  so,  would  have  thrown 
me  into  new  agonies  of  pain ;  and  that  which  I 
already  suffered  was  excessive. 

At  Jast,  little  by  little,  I  began  to  improve,  and 
recognize  people  and  things.  My  mother's  care 
of  me  was  unwearied ;  but  Helen  I  seldom  saw 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end :  nor  did  I  regret 
it,  for  she  was  so  thoughtless  and  unquiet,  that  a 
visit  from  her  invariably  throw  me  back  for  sev- 
eral dhys. 

It  is  a  vrretched  state,  that  vague  dreamy  per- 
plexity which  succeeds  a  long  illness.  The  con- 
stant striving  to  remember,  to  exert  one's  (ac- 
uities and  powers,  to  do  as  one  used  to  do  before ; 
and  the  perpetusJ  and  imperative  check  which 
meets  all  our  efforts  and  wishes,  combine  to  ren- 
der the  condition  of  a  slowly-recovering  invalid, 
one  of  the  most  distressing  tnat  can  be  imagined. 

The  only  fact  of  which  for  a  considerable  time 
I  was  thoroughly  consoious,  was  the  perpetual 
gloom  which  liung  over  my  mother.  Never  for 
one  single  moment  did  she  neglect  or  forget  me, 
or  the  comforts  which  Dr.  Belford  preecribed; 
but  although  she  was  always  on  the  alert  to 
minister  to  my  wants,  she  never  smiled  or  seemed 
at  ease.  Whatever  question  I  asked,  she  either 
silenced  or  evaded ;  and  as  my  intellects  gathered 
strength,  I  saw  that  she  vraa  pondering  and  griev- 
ing over  the  future. 

It  is  wonderful  how  poverty  quickens  the  per- 
ceptions, and  often  aids  us  more  than  care  or 
medicine  in  our  struggle  against  illness.  How 
the  knowledge  that  we  can't  afford  to  be  ill, 
helps  us  to  shake  it  off.  A  rich  man,  smitten 
with  the  hand  of  disease,  lies  passive,  resigned, 
sorrowful,  and  quiescent ;  but  a  poor  one  feels 
that  he  must  be  up  and  doing :  like  the  rush 
in  the  fable,  he  bends  submissively  to  the  storm 
with  which  he  can  not  wrestle  \  and  when  it 
has  passed,  instead  of  yielding  to  exhaustion, 
or  ''trusting  to  time,"  rallies  ul  his  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  and  struggles  manfully  with 


his  foe.  ^  And  thus  it  was  in  my  case ;  for  do 
sooner  did  returning  intellect  enable  me  to  divine 
the  cause  of  the  gloom  upon  my  mother^s  brow, 
than  I  exerted  every  nerve  to  second  the  efibrts 
of  my  physician,  and  regain  my  strength,  in  or* 
der  to  be  useful  to  her. 

Although  not  by  nature  ooward))r  at  pain,  I 
am  thoroughly  so  at  debility.  Nothing  is  to  me 
so  terrible  as  weakness  :  no  paroxysm  of  sufier. 
ing,  however  intense,  subdues  my  courage  like 
it  j  as  poor  people  say,  "  it  daunts  one ;"  making- 
me  thoroughly  unhappy. 

During  my  onwani  progress  to  health,  I  felt 
this  grievously.  Often  and  often  I  wept,  de- 
sponoingly,  when,  upon  essaying  to  perform  for 
myself  some  slight  service,  I  found  that  I  was 
compelled  to  desist  from  utter  incapability  of 
exertion ;  and  dissatisfied  with  my  lagging  pro- 

S'ess  to  convalescence,  began  at  last  to  fancy 
at  recovery  was  hopeless. 

Still,  with  all  the  little  energy  of  body  and 
mind  at  my  command,  I  battled  with  this  feel- 
ing ;  and  soon  founcl,  as  most  wiH  who  make 
the  trial  sincerely,  that  the^  resolution  to  get 
well  did  more  toward  effecting  my  recovery 
than  all  the  foreign  aid  which  I  received,  great 
and  skillful  as  it  was. 

Summer  and  autumn  eame  and  went,  how- 
ever, before  I  lefl  the  sofa;  and  even  then,  when 
winter  was  some  weeks  old,  I  could  not  walk 
without  assistance. 

All  this  time,  Mrs.  Chace  yrta  most  kind  and 
attentive ;  sharing  my  mother's  watch  over  mo 
with  great  patience  and  friendliness.  Pert, 
ofllcious,  and  disagreeable  as  she  had  seemed 
to  me  in  days  of  prosperity  and  health,  in  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  she  was  cheerful,  willing,  and 
thoughtful;  ever  ready  to  do  what  she  could, 
and  to  offer  and  ur^  her  services. 

Two  serious  misfortunes  had  befallen  me 
while  I  lay  insensible,  the  full  amount  of  which 
it  was  not  long  before  I  realized.  These  were, 
the  sudden  death  of  my  kind  and  valued  friend. 
Mr.  Beaochamp,  and  the  dangerous  illness  oi 
Mrs.  Hugh  Lyndon ;  to  facilitate  her  recovery 
from  which,  she  had  been  ordered  to  winter  in 
Italy ;  whither  my  beloved  friend,  her  sister-in- 
law  had  accompanied  her. 

All  this  I  learned  by  degrees.  They  were 
afraid  to  tell  me  such  heavy  news  at  once,  and 
so  broke  it  to  me  little  by  little  :  a  most  unwise 
plan  to  follow  in  any  case,  but  especially  so  in 
mine,  and  with  people  of  a  similar  tempera- 
ment. To  us  one  heavy  blow,  in  which  all  is 
told,  is  easier  to  bear  than  a  succession  of  lesser 
ones,  coming  at  uncertain  intervals. 

There  is  a  great  relief  to  minds  of  a  certain 
calibre,  in  knowing  the  worst,  and  tU  (mce.  All 
their  strength  is  roused  to  met  it,  and  it  gener- 
ally proves  sufficient  for  the  need.  When  fully 
convinced  that  the  worst  if  told,  that  nothing 
lies  behind,  every  energy  is  brought  to  boar 
upon  it ;  but  when  tidings  of  sorrow  come  piece- 
meal, doled  out  to  us,  as  it  were,  by  well-mean- 
ing but  iniudicious  friends,  "now  a  bit,  and 
then  a  bit,"  it  is  impossible  to  rally :  because 
one  is  never  at  ease ;  never  certain  that  this 
grief,  when  conquered,  is  the  last  on  the  list. 
And  in  such  a  case,  to  imaginative  minds,  the 
indefinite  too  often  becomes  the  infinite. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Beaucbamp  was  to  me  a 
most  serious  misfortune ;  for  with  him  had  exw 
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pred  all  mj  theatrical  interest.  Mr.  Alston, 
>f  r.  Osborne,  and  the  whole  theatrical  oliqne, 
hsivuig,  of  course,  only  exerted  themselves  in 
aay  faror  as  the  prot6g6e  of  so  popular  and  mflu- 
eotial  a  man  as  the  member  for .  The  un- 
certain length  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Lyndon's  absence, 
tpOi,  added  considerably  to  my  difficulties ;  for, 
«1( hough  when  I  first  had  decided  upon  adopting 
the  stage  as  a  proTesmon,  I  had  neither  known 
her  nor  Mr.  Beauohamp,  yet,  having  done  so 
before  my  first  appearance,  and  being  indebted 
solely  to  them  for  it,  I  had  learned  to  rely  npon 
them  so  implicitly,  that  now  I  felt  helpless  and 
desolate. 

During  my  convalescence — ^in  fact,  from  the 
day  I  was  first  able  to  think  rationally — ^I  had 
lost  no  opportunity  of  studjmg ;  so  that,  when  I 
recovered,  I  was  perfect  m  the  words  of  many 
parts. 

Only  once  I  alluded  to  the  subject  before  my 
mother ;  it  was  when  she  said,  with  an  involpn- 
tary  sigh,  that  our  circumstances  and  prospeots 
were  now  melancholy  indeed,  since  it  was  evi- 
dent that  I  could  not  continue  to  pursue  the 
theatrical  profession. 

^^  And  why  not  mother,  dear  ?"  I  asked  cheer- 
fully ;  *^  because  of  my  shaven  crown  ?  If  that's 
all,  so  long  as  there  are  wigs  and  frontlets  to  be 
bought  at  every  hairdressers  shop  in  this  good 
city  of  London,  th€U  need  be  no  impediment ; 
aiid  I  know  of  no  other :  do  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  your  own  dislike.^' 

"  Nay,  mother,  I  have  bid  good-by  to  such 
luxuries  as  likes  and  dislikes  long  ago;  and 
really,  if  I  could  insure  from  the  stage  suffi- 
cient remuneration  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  we  require  for  existence,  it  would  be 
very  little  more  hateful  to  me  than  any  other 
way  of  earning  a  living :  in  some  things,  per- 
haps, rather  less  so." 

My  mother's  countenance  brightened  as  I 
spoke,  and  she  replied,  earnestly, 

*'I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,  Florence. 
I  was  afraid  that  your  mina  was  set  firmly 
against  it,  and  I  can  see  nothing  else  whion 
promises  to  be  so  lucrative." 

"  Nor  I ;  and,  therefore,  yon  need  never  ap- 
prehend that  I  shall  change  my  mind.  I  am 
Decome  intensely  mercenary." 

"  That  is  the  last  thing  you  will  ever  become, 
Florence,"  exclaimed  my  mother,  cordially, 
with  a  certain  tremulousness  of  voice,  as  she 
turned  away. 

I  can  not  tell  how  it  was,  whether  it  arose 
from  my  utter  dependence  upon  her  and  the 
proneness  of  human  nature  to  love  the  thing  it 
cherishes,  but  there  existed  at  this  time  a  better 
understanding  between  my  mother  and  myself 
than  we  had  ever  enjoyed  before ;  and  the  nat- 
ural consequence  was,  that  instead  of  looking 
(brward  to  the  life  of  trial  and  sacrifice  which 
lay  before  me,  with  the  unmitigated  disgust  I 
had  always  hitherto  experienced  when  thinking 
of  it,  I  began  to  view  it  in  the  more  pleasant 
light  of  a  means  by  which  I  might  express  to 
my  mother,  the  eratitude  with  wnich  her  kind- 
■ess  during  my  fllness  had  inspired  me. 

And  it  was  well  that  I  did  so ;  for  just  at  this 
time  I  was  shown  the  following  terrible  letter 
from  my  father,  which  had  Men  wisely  and 
kindly  withheld  from  me  until  I  recovered ;  and 
which  if  I  had  not  been  strongly  nerved  by  the 


memory  of  my  mother's  kindness,  would  have 
caused  me  to  falter  in  my  duty,  if  not  wholly  to 
abandon  it : 

"By  a  strance  chance  I  have  received  intelli- 
gence of  your  Tate  most  disgraceful  adventure. 
At  first  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  credit 
that  even  you  and  your  mother,  reckless  as 
your  proceedings  have  always  been,  and  lost  as 
you  are  to  all  sense  of  the  dignity  of  yonr  family, 
could  have  been  guilty  of  so  monstrous  an  act ; 
but  the  authority  upon  whose  report  I  speak,  is 
of  too  high  a  eharacter  to  sufifer  me  to  doubt 
his  information. 

'*The  most  charitable  way  of  accounting  for 
such  willful  and  flagrant  degradation,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  yon  are  insane ;  but  as  even  this  will 
not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  by  the  world,  I 
lay  my  commands  upon  you  instantly,  and 
forever,  to  abandon  the  life  you  have  chosen, 
and  to  leave  London,  the  scene  of  your  disgrace, 
immediately.  If  you  do  not  at  once  obey  me,  I 
shall  take  means  to  compel  von,  since  I  will 
never  permit  my  name  to  be  dishonored  by  your 
audaoiotts  folly. 

"  But  under  any  circumstances,  or  any  amount 
of  humiliation  and  contrition,  I  desire  you  to 
understand,  that  I  shall  never  recognize  you 
again.  I  will  never  acknowledge  for  my  daugh« 
ter  a  girl  who  has  disgraced  her  name  as  you 
have  done.  No  extremes  of  fortune-^brought 
on  by  yonr  own  extravagance — in  which  you 
may  have  been  placed,  will  ever  justify  or  atone 
to  me  for  the  course  you  have  taien.  With  the 
education  I  gave  you,  at  a  time  when  I  could 
ill  afiford  it,  you  might  surely  have  gained  a  de- 
cent and  creditable  living;  under  a  different 
appellation,  have  screened  your  family  from  the 
degradation  of  having  it  known  that  one  mem- 
ber of  it  was  reduced  to  work  for  hire.  But  as 
yon  have  thought  fit  to  pursue  an  opposite 
course,  you  can  not  be  surprised  at  my  resolu- 
tion to  discard  you  utterly.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  I  may  hear  of  you  no  more. 

"  GSBALD  SaCKVUXJE." 

To  these  most  cruel  and  undeserved  threats 
and  reproaches,  there  was  as  usual  no  address, 
no  date.  I  could  not  even  guess  whence  the  let- 
ter came,  nor,  had  I  been  ever  so  much  inclined, 
have  answered  it ;  so,  after  the  first  bitter  pangs 
of  mortification  and  sorrow,  I  laid  it  by  and 
strove  to  forget  it. 

For  scarcely  more  than  a  moment  did  it  maka 
me  falter  in  the  resolution  I  had  formed,  or  doubt 
whether  I  was  right :  *I  felt,  I  knew  that  I  was : 
and  when  the  first  shock  was  past,  I  determinea 
to  go  on. 

Sometimes  a  wandering  thought  pointing  t« 
Mr.  Lyle,  who,  if  he  knew  my  difficulties  wouV 
surely  relieve  them,  came  stealing  to  mv  heart ; 
but  the  memory  of  bis  strongly  expresseu  resolve 
to  do  nothing  for  my  mother  or  Helen,  discour-> 
aged  and  chilled  me,  and  effectually  precluded 
my  seeking  help  or  emancipation  from  him.  To 
no  one  else  oould  I  look.  Mr.  Coroberton  was 
dead,  and  his  family  dispersed ;  the  Vaughtona 
were  abroad,  I  knew  not  where ;  the  Spencers^ 
upon  whom  alone  I  oould  rely,  I  could  nol  afpty 
to ;  and  dear  Mrs.  Lyndon,  when  we  first  talk« 
ed  upon  the  subject,  had  said  : 

^  betesting  this  profession  as  you  do,  Flary^ 
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Toa  may  think  it  strange  that  I  do  not  seek  to  | 
ojasaade  you  from  it.  But  it  has  always  been 
my  habit  never  to  throw  obstacles  in  tne  way 
of  any  enterprise  or  path  of  life,  unless  I  were 
prepared  to  offer  help  to  a  better :  and  this  I  am 
not  able  to  do  in  your  case.  Were  you  alone, 
you  know  how  gladly  and  gratefally  I  would 
offer  you  a  home;  but  with  your  mother  and 
sister  what  can  I  do?  they  are  so  thoroa^h- 
\y^  helpless  and  ezigeanUj  timt  it  would  be  irn* 
possible  to  provide  for  them  out  of  die  very 
small  means  at  my  disposal.  Therefore,  I  think, 
that  to  help  you  in  the  painful  but  necessary  ca- 
reer upon  which  you  have  entered,  will  be  the 
wisest  and  most  efleotnal  way  of  renderhig  you 
assistance;  especially  as  I  have  none  of  the  fears 
for  you  which  those  who  know  yon  less,  may 
very  fairly  have :  a  good  and  virtuous  woman 
sanctifies  any  life,  however  much  it  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  world's  received  opinions. 

'^  Do  not  mistake  me,  and  think  thatimder  or* 
dinary  circumstances,  I  would  advocate  any  de- 
parture from  the  acknowledged  habits  and  usages 
of  sooiety;  they  are  generally  right,  founded 
upon  reason  andexperience,  and  should  therefore 
be  respected ;  but  there  are  oases,  and  yours  is 
one,  when  a  slavish  obedience  to  arbitrary  rules 
would  involve  a  plain  neglect  of  duty*  If  it 
were  optional  with  you  to  choose  between  the 
stage  and  any  other  professioii  offering  equal  ad- 
vantages, then  I  vronld  urge  you  by  every  means 
in  my  power  to  take  the  other  course ;  but  it 
does  not :  you  have  no  choice^  and  until  von 
have,  it  is  no  part  of  a  friend's  duty  to  add  to 
your  difficulties  by  diasu  Hing  yon  irom  follow- 
ug  the  path  of  obedience.  ^ 

Thus  were  all  my  friends  disposed  of:  from 
none  could  I  look  for  sufficient  aid  to  enable  me 
to  maintain  my  family,  without  embracing  this 
hateful  profession.  I  was  now  in  the  same  strait 
in  which  I  had  found  mysielf  once  before,  on  that 
sad  night  when  I  had  visited  my  father  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  hope  that  Ingerdyne  might  be  res- 
cued. But  now,  I  had  not  Mr.  Lyle  to  fly  to  in 
my  distress. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

Mt  protracted  illness,  and  the  loss  and  ab- 
sence of  friends  who  would  have  served  me,  had 
indeed  reduced  us  to  a  dilenuna  from  which  it 
was  now  become  imperatively  necessary  that  I 
should  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  extricate  us 
all.  And  as  strength  returned,  I  became  more 
and  more  impatient  of  inaction,  and  anYJous  to 
exert  myself. 

But  the  avenues  to  advancement  in  the  career 
I  had  marked  ont  for  myself,  seemed  to  be  now 
closed.  My  suooessful  debut  had  probably  been 
forgotten,  and  other  dSbutanteM  filled  the  places 
that  were  then  open  for  me.  Instead  of  being 
sought,  as  I  might  have  been  at  first,  when  my 
socoess  was  fresh  in  public  recollection,  I  had 
now  to  seek ;  perhaps  to  undergo  the  mortifica- 
tion of  reminding  those  to  whom  I  applied  of  my 
very  existence,  and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
nested  my  claims  to  an  engagement. 

It  was,  therefore,  welcome  news  to  me,  when, 
a  fow  days  after  I  had  read  my  father's  heart- 
less letter,  Mrs.  Chace  oame  into  the  room,  say- 
ing, 


"  I  have  iust  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  MotmtBto  ; 
you  remember  him  ?  The  stage-manager  of  the 
.  He  has  taken  the  Cheltenham  theatre, 
and  is  forming  his  company.  Would  you  liko 
to  take  an  engagement  with  him  ?  He  wants  ft 
leading  lady. 

Mv  heart  misgave  me,  but  only  for  a  moment| 
and  I  replied, 

"  Yes,  if  I  am  competent;  but  do  you  think  I 
am  ?  I  may  play  a  first  class  part  in  one  or  two 
plays,  but  regularly  I  am  sure  I  should  not  be 
equal  to  it.^' 

**  Well,  {lerhaps  just  now  it  would  be  too  much 
for  you ;  still  you  wouldn't  like  to  take  the  vralk^ 
ing-lady  business?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Ob,  a  very  good  line  in  a  large  oompanr, 
but  in  a  small  one,  a  little  of  every  thing — ffooa. 
bad,  and  indifferent.  At  Cheltenham,  I  should 
think  it  would  do  better  for  you  than  the  leading 
business :  as  your  great  object  must  be  to  get 
practice." 

"  What  wonkl  the  walking  lady  (what  a  name !) 
play  in  this?"  I  asked,  taUng  up  "  The  Wife.'^ 

"  Nothing  at  all ;  unless  the  manager  wished- 
to  make  a  ^strong  bill'  by  bringing  m  the  best 
of  his  company,  then  she  would  play  Floribel." 

"What  1  the  vraiting-maid  ?" 

"  Yes;  that  woman  with  the  one  long  speech." 

"  Well,  certainly,  that's  very  easy ;  if  that's 
a  specimen  of  a  walking-ladywi  work,  it  is  not 
very  fatiguing." 

"  Not  m  that  case,  but  her  parts  are  often  both 
troublesome  and  unprofitable ;  frequently  twenty 
'  lengths,'  which  will  not  gain  a  hand." 

"  under  such  circumstances,  then,  she  has  as 
much  to  do  as  anybody  else ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 
Well;  I  should  rather  like  that." 

"  At  first  you  might ;  but  after  a  time,  yon, 
like  every  one  else,  would  be  dissatisfied  uidess 
you  played  the  best  business." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  First,  because  it  pays  better ;  secondly,  b  - 
cause,  as  you  become  more  used  to  the  boards, 
you  would  be  ambitious  of  occupying  a  promi- 
nent position  upon  them." 

"  The  first  is  certainly  a  very  cogent  reason ; 
the  soundness  of  the  second  I  doubt  exceedinff- 
ly." 

"  ^  Bide  a  wee,  and  ye'U  see/  as  the  old  song 
says.  But  now,  when  would  you  like  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  Mr.  Mountain?" 

"  Whenever  he  chooses ;  perhaps,  though,  he 
may  not  be  desirous  of  the  honor." 

"Yes  he  is ;  for  he  called  upon  me  expressly 
on  your  account ;  he  wanted  to  find  you  ont." 

"  Indeed  I  Well  that  is  very  gratifying  to  my 
vanity.  I  thought  by  this  time  that  my  brief 
theatrical  existence  had  been  forgotten." 

"  So  it  is ;  by  every  one  except  agents,  man-> 
agers,  and  critics ;  and  their  memories  are  elaa* 
tic  ;  they  remember  and  forget  at  will." 

"They  are  not  sinjEriilar,  I  think;  most  other 
people  nowadays  do  the  same.  I  suppose  that 
I  may  consider  myself  fortunate  that  Mr.  Mount- 
ain's memory  has  not  collapsed  so  far  as  to 
conceal  me  altogether." 

"  Indeed,  yon  may ;  he  is  not  by  any  means  e 
Quixote  of  iriendship,  I  assure  you ;  although  I 
dare  say  he  will  try  to  make  yon  believe  so." 

"  Is  he  liberal  and  straightmrward  ?" 
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**  Hem  I — ^when  it  suits  fais  paipose." 

''Why,  so  is  every  body;  but  is  be  worse  or 
better  than  most?" 

*''  About  the  average  of  tbeatrioal  men.  He 
is  a  carious  combination  of  opposite  qaallties ; 
lavish  and  mean,  improvident  and  parsimonious, 
shrewd  and  short-sighted ;  honorable  out  of  busi- 
ness, bent  upon  taking  advantage  in.  Altogether 
m  character  full  of  contradictions ;  but  an  admi- 
rable tvpe  of  his  class." 

"  Which,  to  judge  from  your  sketch,  is  not  the 
most  attractive/' 

**  No  ]  but  where  in  this  working-day  world, 
win  you  find  one  much  better,  on  the  whole? 
It  is  scarcely  fair  to  Judge  a  man  apart  from  his 
temptations  j  and  those  of  a  life  on  the  boards 
are  peculiar  and  trying." 

"  r  fear  so." 

"Tou  may  be  sure  so;  and  none  know  how 
trving,  but  those  who  have  experienced  them. 
Tnere  is  vice  of  deeper  dye,  and  virtue  of  a 
purer  quality  on  the  stase,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  occupation  of  ufe :  vice  that  is  extreme 
and  hideous;  virtue  which  is  almost  sublime. 
And  pray  remember,  that,  if  a  man  is  to  be  con- 
sidered brave  in  proportion  to  the  might  of  the 
enemy  he  conquers,  the  intecrriry  which  is  proof 
against  the  moral  malaria  of  a  theatre  must  be 
of  the  very  highest  order." 

''I  crant  it.  I  wish  the  world  would  do  the 
same." 

*-'  So  they  do,  in  the  abstract.  It  is  only  when 
their  opinion  can  be  of  value  in  single  inuividual 
cases,  that  they  refuse  to  believe.  They  admit 
the  position  generally,  as  they  can  not  very  weU 
help  doing,  and  because  it  involves  nothing; 
they  deny  it  when  individoalized,  because  then 
it  involves  the  contradiction  of  their  pet  theory, 
that  there  is  no  virtue  on  the  stage.  I  look  to 
you  to  be  a  very  valuable  champion  to  the  cause." 

«  Me !" 

*^  Yes ;  yon  have  talent,  tact,  enercy  and  free- 
will: an  u&blemished  name,  and  the  pride  to 
keep  it  so.  You  must  champion  the  cause  of 
those,  who,  with  equal  integrity,  have  less  cour- 
age and  ability  to  assert  ft,  yon  must  do  battle 
with  the  world  in  their  behalf;  and  if  yon  work 
with  the  single  and  glorious  purpose  of  wimung 
right,  for  those  who  suffer  wrong,  yon  are  sore 
to  achieve  a  victory." 

**  You  are  quite  enthusiastic,"  I  said,  smiling : 
"  it  is  not  oflen  that  you  indulge  in  these  '  Meg 
Merrilies'  dreams  wmt  rig|ht  and  might." 

**No,"  she  answered,  with  a  sigh;  "I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  their  folly.  Might  in 
this  world  always  conquers  right." 

"Always?" 

"Yes :  at  least,  forty-nine  times  out  of  ftf^." 

*'  Well,  let  us  come  to  business.  What  do  you 
advise  me  to  do  with  respect  to  Mr.  Mountain?" 

*<  Accept  any  reasonable  offer  that  he  makes." 

**  So  I  think.  Will  you,  then,  be  so  good  as  to 
settle  that  for  me  ?  I  am  so  ignorant  in  these 
matters,  that  I  shall  not  know  what  is  right  for 
me  to  ask,  or  him  to  yield." 

In  answer  to  a  note  from  Mrs.  Chace,  Mr. 
Moantain  called  upon  her  that  evening;  and, 
with  very  little  difficulty,  an  engagement  on  ray 
behalf  was  entered  into.  His  theatre  was  to 
open  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  agreed  to  be  in  Chel- 
tenham two  days  previously,  in  order  to  attend 
the  rehearsal. 


My  salary  was  to  be  very,  very  snmB;  ^o 
small,  that,  taking  the  expense  of  wardrobe  and 
traveling  into  account,  I  reared  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  live ;  but  Mrs.  Chace  assured  ma 
that  my  benefit  would  amply  compensate  for  it, 
and  that  I  should  realize  on  that  occasion  qoita 
sufficient  to  meet  my  mother's  expenses  in  Lon* 
don. 

Thus  assured,  and  turning  resolutely  away 
from  the  feeing  of  distrust  with  which  I  looked 
upon  the  life  now  opemng  in  real  earnest  before 
me,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  mijce  all  needful  ar- 
rangements. To  my  great  surprise  I  found  that 
my  pearls  were  still  in  their  case,  and  that  my 
mother  had  nearly  twenty  pounds  in  her  purse. 

^*Why,  mother,"  said  I,  laughing,  "contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  my  illness  seems  to  have 
made  us  rich.  Some  fairy  must  surely  have 
nestled  in  that  green  web,  for  love  of  its  color, 
and  set  up  a  tiny  mint ;  take  care  the  coins  are 
not  elf-gold,  and  vanish  upon  payment.  Nine- 
teen sovereigns!  How  in  the  world  did  yoa 
come  by  snci  riches?" 

"  Has  not  mamma  told  you?"  cried  Helen. 

"  No." 

"Then  let  me  tell  the  story.  Oh,  mamma, 
let  me  enlighten  Flory." 

"With  p&asnre,  if  you  can ;  but  if  you  have 
no  more  to  tell  her  than  I  know,  I  am  afraid  she 
will  not  be  much  wiser  for  your  information." 

"  Never  mind ;  if  she  is  stupid,  I  can  not  heljp 
it,  you  knew^  bat  I  rather  hope  that,  as  she  is 
half  a  fairy  child  herself,  she  may  be  able  to  read 
the  riddle  to  us.  First  and  foremost,  mamma, 
give  me  the  letter,  that  I  may  produce  it  in  the 
rightplaoe. 

"Now,  Flory,  yon  must  know  that  one  even- 
ing, a  week  after  yon  were  taken  ill,  and  while 
you  were  at  the  very  worst,  a  eentleman  and 
lady,  who  would  ff  ive  no  name,  called  to  see  you. 
I  was  out  with  Mrs.  Chace,  mamma  was  sitting 
by  you,  and  as  they  would  not  allow,  her  to  be 
disturbed,  they  requested  permission  to  come  in 
and  write  a  note.  To  this  (as  she  was  in  a  very 
amiable  mood),  Biddy  consented,  and  showed 
them  into  Mrs.  Chace's  room,  where  she  left 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  afterward  the  bell  was 
rang,  and  when  she  answered  it,  she  found  the 
lady  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman with  a  letter  in  his  hand ;  which,  with  a 
sovereign,  he  gave  to  Biddy,  desiring  her  to  de» 
liver  the  episUe  to  mamma,  and  keep  the  coin 
fior  herself.  While  she  stood  courtesy  ing  and 
wondering,  the  mysterious  pair  vanished,  whether 
into  air  or  through  the  door,  she  can  not  say-^ 
and  then  she  ran  to  mamma  and  delivered  their 
missive ;  out  of  which,  when  mamma  opened  it, 
fell  a  little  packet  of  bank-notes  and  gold,  amount- 
ing altogjctberto  sixty  pounds." 

"  Impossible,  Helen  1  you  must  be  dreaming : 
who  were  they?" 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  mystery.  Here  is  the  letter : 
do  you  recoenize  the  handwriting  ?  Stay,  though, 
let  me  read  it  to  you  first. 

"  *  A  lady,  an  old  and  sincere  friend  of  Miss 
Sackrille^s,  to  whom  the  altered  circumstances 
in  which  her  family  is  no  wplaced,  are  well  known, 
begs  permission  to  inclose  the  contents  of  her 
purse  for  use  in  the  present  emergency,  and  im- 
plores Mrs.  Sackviile  to  allow  no  scruple  of  del- 
icacy to  prevent  her  employing  this  trifiing  sum 
in  her  daughter's  service. 
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^'Mrs.  Sackville  is  earnestly  requested  to 
pardon  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  this 
attempt  to  serve  her  is  made,  in  consideration  of 
the  circumstance,  that  the  lady  who  takes  the 
libertjr  of  doing  so,  is  on  her  way  to  Italy,  and. 
not  being  able  to  see  Miss  Sackville,  is  compellea 
to  adopt  this  coarse. 

"  *  A  few  words  addressed  Mrs.  S— ,  Poste 
Restante,  Rome,  with  tidings  of  Miss  Sackville's 
health  from  time  to  time,  will  tend  considerably 
to  reconcile  the  writer  of  this  note  to  her  absence 
from  England,  daring  tbe  illness  of  so  dear  a 
£nend  ^' 

"Well,  Florjr,"  said  Helen,  when  she  had 
finished,  "  who  is  this  dear  friend  ?  Unless  it*s 
some  of  those  fairy  people  yoa  are  so  fond  o^  I 
can  not  imagine." 

"Let  me  see  the  letter.  No,  I  do  not  know 
the  hand :  it  seems  to  me  to  be  disgoised.  Was 
there  no  seal  ?" 

"Tesj  a  crest,  the  device  a  hooded  falcon, 
with  tbe  motto  ^My  time  will  come.*  ^by. 
Flory,  how  you  blush  1    Do  yoa  know  who  it  is  7" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do." 

"Oh,  who?    Tell  me." 

"  I  would  rather  not,  onleas  my  mother  desires 
it  particularly." 

"  But  she  does.  I  knew  she  does :  she  detests 
mysteries.    Come  Flory." 

"I  am  not  sure;  and  I  would  very  much 
rather  say  nothing  about  it"  % 

"  Do  as  you  like,  Florence,"  said  my  mother ; 
'<of  coarse,  I  should  prefer  knowing  who  the 
lady  is ;  because,  as  Helen  says,  I  dislike  mys- 
teries :  bat  please  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  mother.  I  am  not  at  all  sare; 
I  only  suspect.  The  seal  is  not  a  crest,  merely 
a  fancy :  and  similar  ones  may  be  in  the  posses- 
sion qf  fifty  people." 

"  Very  likely." 

"Oh,  mamma,  it  is  not  at  all  likely.  I  am 
sure  that  the  impression  upon  the  seal  of  that 
letter  woi  a  orest.  It  was  tne  shape  of  a  diield, 
and  the  motto  was  in  a  garter.  I  can  not  ima^ne 
why  Florence  makes  any  mystery  aboat  it." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  mystery,  Helen: 
I  would  only  rather  say  nothug  about  it :  ana 
as  my  mother  allows  me  to  use  my  own  discre- 
tion, I  shall  do  so." 

"Oh,  certainly!"  said  she,  pettishly,  "pray 
please  yourself :  only  I  must  say  that  tne  wnole 
affiur  Kx>ks  very  strange.  I  wonder  mamma 
does  not  insist  aiwn  an  explanation :  I  thonght 
she  hated  mysteries." 

"  So  I  do,  Helen." 

"  Yet  yoa  encourage  Florence  in  making  one. 
If  it  had  Deen  me,  you  would  not  have  given  me 
the  power  of  ofaoiee." 

"XJnder  the  same  oireamstanoes  I  shonld, 
Helen ;  bat  since  you  think  differently,  and  that 
I  show  an  ondue  preference,  I  must  request 
Florence  to  say  whom  she  believes  to  be  the 
writer." 

"  Do  yoa  really  desire  it,  mother?  Pray  r^ 
member  that  I  know  nothing ;  I  have  merely  a 
auspicion." 

"  I  perfectly  understand ;  still,  after  what  has 
{Mflsea,  I  do  wish  you  to  tell  me  whom  yoa  im- 
agine to  be  tbe  writer  of  that  letter." 

"  The  seal  is  one  I  have  often  seen  upon  Mrs. 


Spencer's  watoh  chain.    I  know  no  more." 
^*  Mrs.  Spencer !"  ezolaamed  Helen,  in  a 


tone 


of  disappointment ;  "  why  that  is  no  mystery  at 
all.    I  thought — ^I  fancied—" 

"What,  Helen?"  I  interrnpted,  angrily. 
"What  did  yoa  fancy?  That  1  had  formed 
some  acquaintance  of  whicb  my  mother  would 
not  approve,  and  that  it  was  now  to  be  discov- 
ered ?    Was  that  your  thonght  ?" 

"Well,  why  did  you  mue  such  a  mystery 
aboat  it,  then?  Why  did  you  try  to  keep  it  a 
secret  ?  What  necessity  was  there  for  all  this 
concealment?    It  certainly  looked  very  odd." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  thought  so,"  I  said,  proudly; 
"  I  did  not  imagine  my  mtegrity  held  so  low  a 

Elace  in  the  estunation  of  any  one,  and  to  my 
moy  there  is  lar  less  that  is  odd  in  the  anony- 
mous gift,  than  in  your  saspioion." 

I  was  deeply  mortified  by  this  discovery.  The 
very  idea  ofreceiving  pecuniary  aid  from  a  man 
whose  band  I  had  so  (M»rseveringly  rejected  was 
humiliating  in  the  extreme  \  and  during  the  first 
moments  m  vexation  and  pride,  I  made  tbe  most 
rash  and  angry  resolves. 

This  was  in  the  evening,  thoagh,  when  we 
are  always  more  elate  or  desponding  than  at  any 
other  time.  When  day  came,  with  its  stern 
practical  realities,  the  service  assumed  a  difler- 
ent  shape ;  and  I  was  thankful  for  the  help  which 
had  been  administered  in  my  necessity. 

Sickness,  while  its  best  inopressions  last,  has 
a  marveloas  tendency  to  soften  and  humanize 
the  mind,  making  it  more  rational  and  less  self- 
conceited.  When  one  has  just  experienced  a 
severe  ilbess,  and  while  its  languor  and  weak- 
ness atill  hang  about  one's  mind  and  movements, 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  be  either  proud  or  ar- 
rogant. How  can  we  boast  of  strength  of  mind 
or  Dody,  when  the  one  is  shivering  all  over  from 
the  a^ony  produced  by  a  broken  arm,  and  the 
other  IS  prostrated  by  aheadaohe  ?  Brave  worms 
are  we  to  talk  of  strength  1 

The  day  after  this  conversation  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which,  although  it  awakened  very 
painful  remembrances,  gave  me  great  pleasure 
too.  I  was  walking  down  the  New  Road  toward 
Regent's  Park,  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
Miss  Scotland,  when  my  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  collision  of  two  omnibuses.  No  one  was 
hart ;  but  the  carriages  were  broken,  the  passen- 
gers alarmed,  and  that  inevitable  result,  a  noisy 
crowd,  followed.  For  a  time  the  road  was  im- 
passable. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  me,  the  gate  of  one 
of  the  gardens,  which  came  down  to  the  path- 
way, was  open,  and  I  turned  in  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion. I  had  not  stood  there  long,  when  a  groom, 
riding  one  horse  and  leading  another,  came  up, 
and  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  on,  took 
up  his  station  on  the  path  close  beside  me.  The 
animals  were  clothed  from  head  to  tail :  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  their  beautiful  black  legs, 
and  long  squarely  cut  tails ;  but,  having  been 
aocostomed  to  horses,  from  my  childhood.  I  had 
learned  to  know  that  there  is  as  much  individu- 
idity  in  them  as  in  men,  and  that  in  look,  form, 
and  action,  no  two  are  alike.  The  moment, 
therefore,  that  my  eye  fell  upon  the  horse  which 
the  man  led,  I  recognised  nim  in  spite  of  his 
mufflers,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "Sancho! 
Sancho  I" 

The  horse  pricked  up  his  ears,  turned  his  head 
aside  to  listen,  and  uttered  a  low  inquiring  neigh 
of  recognition ;  and  I  had  scarcely  time  to  repeat 
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his  ittme  before  the  fatthful  animal  was  by  my 
tide,  rubbing  his  nose  against  my  sboolder,  and 
uttering,  again  and  again,  that  peculiar  neigh 
which  horses  give  when  they  are  pleased.  His 
delight  did  not  exceed  mine :  for,  unheeding  the 
crowd,  the  pablieity  of  the  sitaation,  and  every 
thing  but  the  joy  of  meeting  my  noble  steed 
again,  I  lavished  the  most  affectionate  words 
and  caresses  upon  him ;  while  he,  as  if  fally  un- 
derstanding every  ]>hrase  of  endearment,  fondled 
round  me  like  a  child. 

For  the  first  few  moments,  the  delight  of  meet- 
ing dear  old  Sancho  excluded  all  other  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  but,  presently,  the  memories  with 
which  he  was  associated,  of  free  and  happy  days 
at  Ingerdyne,  returned,  and  the  tears  those  mem- 
ories caused,  fell  fast  upon  his  clothed  head. 
And  as  if  he  felt  them,  and  was  conscious  that 
something  was  wrong,  his  neigh  became  pro- 
longed ami  plaintive,  almost  human  in  its  tones 
of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  Meanwhile  the  groom, 
who  had  looked  on  with  silent  amazement,  ex- 
claimed, 

*'  Well,  I  never  seed  such  a  thing  afore  1  Tou 
seem  old  friends,  miss ;  the  horse  knows  yoa  as 
well  as  if  he  was  a  human  cretar.'* 

"  Yes.  I  have  known  him  from  a  colt,  and  rode 
him  several  years.  He  is  old  now,  poor  fel- 
k)wr 

"Yes;  but  he's  been  so  well  done  by,  that 
he's  little  the  wnss  for  his  years.  My  young 
missis  pets  him  like  as  if  he  was  a  child,  and  by 
bis  gomffs  on  now,  I  think  it's  what  he's  been 
nsedto.'*^ 

'*  Who  is  his  mistress  ?" 

**  Miss  Bashford,  the  great  banker's  daughter. 
Master  bought  him  at  Tattersall's.  at  the  fall  of 
last  ^ear,  out  o'  some  gentleman's  stud,  what 
was  just  broken  up ;  some  capting's.  I  think,  in 
the  country;  leastways  the  men  what  was  up 
with  the  horses,  told  me  their  master  was  some- 
thing of  the  sort.    But  p Vaps  yon  knowed  him. ' ' 

**  Yes,  yes,"  I  answerea,  scarcely  knowing 
what  I  said  *,  and,  eager  to  prevent  any  further 
conversation,  I  turned  my  whole  attention  back 
to  Sancho.  ^ 

For  some  minutes  the  man  offered  no  further 
remark  or  interruption,  but  at  last  he  said, 

^^I'm  sorry  to  part  you,  miss,  'cos  I  likes  to 
see  a  lady  as  knows  an'  loves  a  good  horse  when 
she  sees  him ;  but  my  time  for  exercise  is  welly 
up,  and  he  must  go.  Howsomever,  if  you  lives 
in  the  town,  an  '11  tell  me  where,  1  dessay  I  can 
manage  to  bring  the  horses  out  your  way,  nows 
and  tnens." 

I  thanked  the  man  heartily,  for  it  was  a  kind 
thought;  but  my  stay  in  town  was  now  to  be  so 
brielV  ^^  niy  ^un®  ^  ^^^h  occupied,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  decline  hb  civility. 

**  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  it,  ma'am— worry  sorry : 
but  it  can't  be  helped,  wuss  luck.  You'll  not 
forget  my  direction,  John  Oats,  Mister  Bash- 
ford's,  Avenue-Road,  Regent's  Park.  A  bit  of 
a  note  will  always  find  me  there,  for  master  and 
1  don't  often  change  about,  ana  then  I'll  bring 
the  horse  to  see  you  whenever  you  gets  a  chance 
to  come  to  London.  Good-morning,  miss. 
Come  along,  old  boy :  sorry  to  part  old  friends, 
but  it  must  be.    Good-morning,  miss." 

And  the  groom  putting  the  horses  into  a  quick 
canter,  I  soon  lost  sight  of  my  dear  old  oom- 
paoioa 


I  Who  can  blame  me  that,  as  I  walked  slowly 
on,  tears  ditemed  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  was 
heavy  ?  None  but  those  who  love  the  gallant 
animals  they  ride,  aind  for  their  faithfulness  and 
services  learn  to  look  upon  them  as  friends,  can 
tell  how  real  is  the  affection  which  grows  up 
between  a  horse  and  his  rider;  nor  how  great  is 
the  pain  of  separation. 

Besides  these  feelings,  the  sight  of  Sancho  had 
brought  back  thoughts  of  Ingerdyne ;  and  now, 
when  I  needed  it  so  much,  utterly  destroyed  for 
a  time  the  composure  it  had  cost  me  so  much  to 
gain. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

It  was  arranged  that  Helen  and  my  mother 
should,  with  the  funds  that  remained,  take  lodg- 
ings in  the  country,  and  that  the  pearls  shouM 
be  disposed  of  to  furnish  me  with  the  necessary 
dresses  for  my  theatrical  career. 

In  the  choice  of  these,  Mrs.  Chace's  advice 
was  invaluable.  The  materials  and  colors  she 
fixed  upon?  were  such  as  I  certainly  should  never 
have  selected :  every  thing  was  chosen  with  an 
eye  to  effsct,  nothing  for  its  own  beauty  of  qual- 
ity or  hue,  but  for  its  power  to  stand  and  strike 
alone,  or  to  combine  well  with  others.  All  our 
purchases  were  made  in  the  evening,  and  tested 
by  the  brightest  gas-light;  because,  as  Mn. 
Chace  very  reasonably  said, 

**  Every  thing  is  to  be  worn  then,  and  what 
would  be  lovely  in  the  day-light  is  never  effect- 
ive at  night." 

Oh  I  that  word  ^  effect,"  it  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  an  actress's  career. 

"  Now  you  must  have  a  character-dress,"  said 
my  chaperon,  as  we  were  turning  out  of  a  shop 
in  Drury-lane,  where  she  had  ordered  me  a  pair 
of  Roroto  sandals.  "  I  think  orange  will  be  the 
best  color  for  the  petticoat,  you  can  vary  it  so 
well :  with  stripes  of  black  velvet  round  the  bot- 
tom, it  does  for  Clari's  first  dress ;  white  points 
make  it  old  English;  black  tabs  suit  it  for 
Charles  the  Twelfth ;  or  it  may  be  left  plain  for 
Gertrude :  the  bodice  gives  the  character.  A 
white  muslin  bodice,  with  loose  plaited  sleeves, 
and  black  velvet  straps  and  stomacher,  with  a 
little  gold  embroidery,  makes  it  an  Italian  dress; 
a  black  velvet  bodice  and  jacket  trimmed,  makes 
it  either  Dutch,  or  German,  or  French ;  a  plain 
black  bodice,  without  trimming,  does  for  gipsies : 
in  short,  one  petticoat,  well  chosen,  does  for  al- 
most every  thing. 

"  Then  yon  must  have  three  or  four  white 
muslins,  they  do  for  half  the  *  walking  lady'  parts 
in  the  drama ;  and  every  body  you  know  goes 
mad  in  white  muslin  :  I  don't  know  why,  but  it 
has  been  the  correct  lunatic  costume  on  the 
boards  for  ages.  Your  Julia  dresses,  with  a  lit- 
tle trimming  and  different  sleeves,  will  do  for 
Beatrice,  Jiuiet,  Desdemona,  Cora,  Lady  Teazle, 
and  a  host  of  other  parts.  You  should  have  a 
tunic  also,  and  a  boy^s  dress :  you — " 

"What?"  I  interrupted. 

"  A  boy's  dress,  for  farce  parts,  such  as-^" 

"For  me  to  wear?" 

"  Of  course :  how  else  do  you  propose  to  play 
in '  The  Young  King,'  *  Is  he  Jealous ;'  orRoea- 
lind,  Portia,  or  VioEi?" 
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**  If  male  Attire  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those 
parts^  I  can^t  play  them  at  all ;  for  put  it  on  I 
never  will." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear." 

"  Perhaps  so :  still,  I  shall  not  do  it." 

**  Now,  do  not  be  *■  Missy :'  if  you  were  to  per- 
sist in  saoh  a  ridiculous  whim,  you  woald  lose 
hair  the  best  business  that  would  otherwise  fall 
to  your  share,  ^t  yourself  laughed  at,  and  throw 
a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  engagements. 
Besides,  why  should  you  object  to  do  what  every 
body  else  does?" 

*^  Simply  because  it  is  repulsive  to  me." 

"  Absuxd  1  I  really  thought  you  had  more 
good  common  sense,  my  dear.  Repulsive!  don^t 
you  know  that  people  who  have  their  living  to 
get,  can't  afford  to  indulge  in  whims  ?" 

*^  Yes :  I  learned  that  when  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  fate  which  pointed  to  the  stage." 

"  Well,  then,  kavmg.  resigned  yourself,  you 
ought  at  least  to  be  rational  and  oonsistent,  and 
take  the  work  which  falls  to  yoar  share." 

**  So  I  will,  except  in  this  case :  there  I  am 
resolute." 

"  Really,  my  dear,  yon  vex  and  nuEzle  me  ex- 
cessively. Yog  seem  to  forget  thiit  you  have 
signed  an  engagement  to  play  a  certain  line  of 
business,  to  which  many  of  these  parts  belong- 
What  do  yon  mean  to  do  ?  To  break  the  engage- 
ment, giving  this  whim  as  a  reason,  or  ^o  down 
to  Cheltenham  and  compel  Mr.  Moaotam  to  dis- 
miss you?" 

**  Neither.  It  seems  to  me,  from  your  ac- 
count, that  these  parts  which  are  to  me  so  de- 
testable, are  among  those  belonging  of  right  to 
the  leaaing  lady ;  out  which  may  come  to  my 
lot  in  fulfiUment  of  Mr.  Mountain's  promise  that 
I  should  share  the  leading  business.  If  so,  I  will 
give  them  up  to  the  prima  donna;  who  will 
probably  be  as  well  pleased  to  have  them,  as  I 
shall  be  to  relinc^uish  them."  * 

"  And  you  think  a  manager  will  conseat  to 
this?" 

"  Of  course ;  why  not  ?  You  seem  to  look 
upon  managers  as  omnipotent  ogres." 

**  You  will  find  them  so." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  prove  a  very 
rebellious  subject :  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  be 
eaten  up  without  resistance." 

"  That  will  be  all  very  well  when  you  arrive 
at  the  top  of  the  tree ;  then,  yon  may  show  airs 
and  graces  to  your  heart's  content ;  but  till  then, 
it  w3l  be  at  the  peril  of  your  engagement." 

''  So  be  it,"  I  said,  resolutely;  '' but  I  think 
that  I  shall  neither  be  called  upon  a  second  time 
to  play  these  parts,  nor  lose  my  engagement  for 
the  refusal.  1  will  raakei  a  compromise,  and  ac- 
cept the  most  insignificant  character  in  the  piece, 
to  be  spared  enacting  one  which  is  so  thoroaghly 
hateful  to  me." 

"  Well,  you  most  fight  vour  own  battle ;  and 
you  will  not  find  it  so  easily  won  as  you  expect : 
managers  are  Sat  from  being  such  tTactable  beings 
as  you  imagine.  But  here  we  are  at  Waterloo 
House,  where  we  can  obtain  nearly  all  you  re- 
quire, except  stage  ornaments  and  trimmings, 
which  we  must  get  elsewhere.  I  dare  say,  Fanny 
Scotland  can  help  us." 

The  man  who  came  forward  to  serve  us,  from 
the  close  rank  behind  the  counter,  apparently 
knew  my  companion,  for,  after  bringing  the 
orange  serge  she  asked  for,  he  taid,  **  We  have 


a  lot  of  beautiful  ribbons,  very  cheap,  ma'am,  dmt 
will  just  suit  you ;  they  are  sightly  damaged, 
but  will  answer  charmingly  for  trimming :  here 
they  are." 

And  from  the  shelf  behind  him  he  handed 
down  a  box  of  brilliant  satin  ribbons,  combining 
in  their  varied  stripes  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. To  me  they  looked  hideous,  but  Mrs. 
Chace  exclaimed,  in  ecstasy, 

**The  very  thing!  Tacked  down  a  short 
white  silk  skirt,  this  ribbon  will  make  the  loveli- 
est character  dress.  You  must  have  a  piece, 
my  dear ;  it  will  make  a  most  effective  skirt  for 
Pauline  or  Gertrude,  or  even  Marianna:  you 
must  have  it." 

And  so  the  bright  blue,  and  yellow,  and  white, 
and  green  striped  thing  was  bought,  solely  for 
its  e&ctiveness ;  also  a  heavy,  ugly,  mean-look- 
ing black  cotton  velvet,  which  was  to  adorn  the 
"  gentle  Lady  Anne,"  and  such  like  melancholy 
heroines. 

By  the  exertion  of  constant  industry,  often  car- 
ried all  through  the  night,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Chace,  who  aided  us  in  every  vray, 
my  wardrobe  was  completed  by  the  appointed 
time.  And  upon  the  last  day,  with  a  sick  and 
heavy  heart,  I  nailed  the  cards  upon  the  boxes, 
and  then  sat  down  to  go  through  the  form  of 
dinner.  I  was  to  travel  by  the  mail;  and  aa 
soon  as  I  had  left  town,  my  mother  and  Helen 
were  to  go  to  their  country  lodgings.  Silently 
and  sadly  we  all  sat  round  the  table,  while  poor 
Biddy,  who,  with  genuine  Irish  kindliness  and 
thoughtlessness,  h^  besought  me  to  take  her 
with  me,  *^  widout  any  pay  out  the  bit  an'  the 
sup,  jist  to  keep  the  life  in,"  went  about  the 
room  weeping  and  sighing  ik  heart-felt  sor- 
row. 

My  mother  seldom  spoke  \  but  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  me  every  now  and  then  with  an  ex- 
pression of  grief  that  distracted  me.  Helen,  too, 
was  utterly  subdued ;  her  tears  fell  fast,  and  she 
sobbed  bitterly.  Now  that  we  were  going  to 
part,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  and  so  indefinite  a 
period,  the  love  which  should  have  been  oar 
guiding  principle  through  life,  for  the  first  time 
assert^  itself;  and  for  me  moment  to  each  came 
the  new  feeling,  that  the  other's  sorrow  waa 
harder  to  bear  than  her  own. 

At  last,  the  untouched  dinner  was  removed, 
and  I  went  up-stairs  to  dress  for  my  journey. 
Soon  after  I  reached  my  room  I  heani  a  low 
rap  upon  the  door,  and  entering  immediately 
upon  it,  came  my  mother.  The  ostensible  mo- 
tive for  her  visit  was  to  see  that  I  was  properly 
wrapped;  but  her  trembling  hands  and  hurried 
Dtteranoe  too  plainly  showed  that  some  far  more 
powerful  feeling  than  care  for  my  dress  was  at 
work. 

^»  Let  me  do  it,  mother  dear,"  I  said,  as  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  she  vainly  tried  to  hook  the 
chain  of  my  cloak.     **  You  are  tired." 

"  You  will  write  to  me  every  vreek,  Flory," 
she  replied,  persisting  in  her  efforts,  but  trem- 
bling so  much  that  the  loop  passed  over  and  over 
the  hook  every  time. 

*^  Always,  always ;  and  yon  must  do  the  same. " 

"  Yes.''^ 

Then  followed  a  long  silence,  and  she  opene^ 
and  shut  the  drawers,  as  if  to  see  that  all  was 
taken  out  of  them ;  but,  evidently  distinguishing 
nothing,  for  those  which  contained  the  gloves^ 
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yaQ,  and  boa,  ^ieh  I  was  to  wear,  aha  olosa4 
agsiD  as  earalani  J  as  tha  empty  onaa. 

Aftar  a  few  nd  minutaa  apant  thai,  Biddj  ap- 
pealed to  saf  that  tha  haeknaj-eoaah  waa  at  the 
3oor ;  and  that  Mrs.  Chaca,  who  had  kindly  toU 
natsared  to  saa  me  ofij  was  ready. 

"  Vary  wall ;  I  will  be  down  fat  an  instant. 
Kow,  dear  mother,".!  said,  whan  Biddy  was 
gone,  '*  let  as  say  g ood-by  here,  and  pray  do  not 
ooma  down,  it  will  only  distress  yoo ;  and  as 
soon  aa  Mrs.  Chaca  eomea  back,  do  yon  and 
Helen  go  to  Croydon  with  her :  she  has  promised 
me  to  aceompanr  yon,'  and  see  roa  setued." 

*'How  I  shall  miss  yoa,  flory,'*  said  my 
mother,  not  seeming  to  heed  what  I  had  been 
sayinfr.    **  Yon  have  been  a  good  girL" 

'^  Oh  I  I  shall  write  OTery  week,  and  tall  yoa 
all  I  am  doing,  and  yoa  and  Helen  most  do  the 
same ;  so  yoa  will  soon  be  reconoiled  to  my  ab- 
sence," I  said,  as  cheerfnlly  as  I  coald. 

**  HaTa  yoa  quite  overcome  jour  relnctance 
to  the  stage  ?  are  yoa  ^tt  willmg  to  go  ?" 
**  Qoite,  mother  dear;  qnite." 
My  mother  looked  earnestly  in  my  face,  and, 
searehbg  as  was  her  fflaoce,  she  could  detect 
no  insincerity,  for  I  spoke  frankly  and  readily : 
my  secret  aversion  was  hidden  in  my  heart.  At 
first,  howerer,  I  was  alanned  lest  nj  feigning 
shoold  be  detected,  and  she  should  discover  the 
truth;  bat  I  was  speedily  relieved  hj  seeing  the 
oloud  pass  from  her  brow,  and  hearmg  the  tone 
of  satia&otion  in  which  she  said, 

*^  Then,  I  am  happy :  tha  fear  that  you  were 

sacrificing  your  own' feelings  for  my  sake  has 

been  a  heavr  weight  upon  my  heart;  but  now 

I  am  satisfied.  And  yet,  I  did  not  think  that  even 

the  idat  of  your  fint  appearance,  would  have 

been  sufficient  to  remove  the  abhorrence  you  used 

to  feel  at  the  very  mention  of  the  stage.    It  is 

certainly  strange ;  but  I  am  very,  very  thankful." 

And  so  was  J ;  thankful  that  she  was  spared 

tha  knowIeds[a  of  all  I  was  even  then  enduring ; 

but  stiU  mortified  a  little,  to  find  that  I  was  coo- 

sidared  so  vain  and  changeable  as  that  a  few 

^Tooada  of  apptanse  and  words  of  praise,  could 

*  suffice  to  reconcile  me  to  any  thing. 

"  Yoa  will  be  sure  to  write'?"  asked  my  moth- 
er again. 
**  If  I  live,  yoo  may  rely  upon  me." 
At  die  door  Helen  met  us;  she  was  crying 
bitteriy :  sobbing  and  grieving  without  restraint. 
She  dnng  to  my  motoer,  uttering  broken  sen- 
tences otsorrow  and  anger ;  sorrow  that  I  was 
going,  and  anger  against  my  lather. 

^^y  darling  Helen,"  said  my  mother,  ten- 
derly, '*do  not  weep  so;  you  break  my  heart 
Ilory  is  quite  happy;  she  says  so  herself.  You 
moat  not  think  every  body  is  as  tender-hearted 
as  yoa  are." 

**  But  Flory  can't  like  to  go  away,  and  work 
ao  hard ;  I  am  sura  she  caax  I  should  die  at 
tha  thooght  of  it ;  I  know  I  should." 

■* Yea;  but  iloiy  ia'noi  so  silly,  darling.  You 
and  I  have  been  so  much  together,  that  you  think 
yoo  oouki  not  live  apart  from  me;  Flory  ia  wiser 
and  braver.  Besides,  she  likes  her  profassiop. 
its  excitement,  and  Icial  /  do  you  not,  Floiy  t" 
J  triad  to  say  **yes,"  hut  ooold  notj  so,  kiss- 
bg  them  botE,  and  murmuring  a  few  hasty 
worda  of  farewelL  I  ran  down  stairs,  blinded 


•  •• 

was'  ahraady  .seated.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
Golden  Croaa,  we  found  that  the  coaoh.was 
nearly  ready  to  start;  so,  afler  paving  mr  far^ 
and  seeing  all  my  luggage,  safely 'handed  up,  t 
prepared  to  take  my  seat.       . 

"6ood-by,  my  dear!"  said  3Irs.  Chaee,  hold- 
ing my  hand  in  both  her  own ;  "  be  a  good  ff irl, 
and  fear  nothinff .  If  you  ever  fSiIl  into  any  oiffi- 
culty.  out  of  which  X  can  help  you,  do  not  fail 
.to  call  upon  me.  You  are  going  upon  a  peril- 
ous path ;  but  I  don't  fear  for  you,  because  you 
are  of  too  proud  a  spirit  to  feel  those  things  to 
be  even  'tinptatiovu,  by  which  so  many  fall. 
And  now  bear  in  mind  my  last  advice :  keep 
out  of  debt ;  make  no  acquaintance  in  the  thea- 
tre, and  very  few  out:  accept  no  presents;  and^ 
above-  and  beyond  all  thinn,  keep  the  green^ 
room  loungers  and  visitors  behind  the  scenes,  at 
arm's  length." 

But,  almost  before  I  could  promise  to  obey 
her,  a  man  pushed  past,  with  a  grunt  of  apol- 
ogy, shut  the  coacb-door  with  a  Miog.  and,  with 
a  sudden  plunge,  which  threw  me  forward  upon 
the  opposite  seat,  we  were  off! 

A  few  miles  out  of  town,  at  the  lodge  of  a 
finely-wooded  park,  the  coach  was  hailed  by  a 
groom,  who  was  standing  on  the  foot-path  hold- 
ing a  portmanteau  and  carpet-bag. 

"'Cheltenham,"  said  he,  when  the  guard 
jumped  down,  "and  an  inside  place  for  Mr. 


George  :  he'll  be  here  directly,  he's  only  inside 
a-taking  leering  o'  somebody  particMaf ;"  and 
as  ha  spoke,  he  gave  one  of  those  pecuh'arly 
ugly  glances  to  the  coachman,  which  men  of  his 
descnption  call  winks.  That  dignitary,  how- 
eter,  was  far  from  being  propitiated  thereby ; 
for,  as  his  horses  fretted  and  chafed,  champing 
their  bits,  and  tossing  the  white  foam  from  their 
mouths  over  the  bright  bay  coats  of  their  com- 
panions, he  said : 

**  Can't  wait  for  the  E^ing  of  England  one-half 
minute  more ;  and  if  your  masters  not  down 
by  then,  off  I  go.  Steady,  horse,  steady  I"  As 
he  addressed  this  exhortation  to  one  of  the  lead- 
ers, the  lodge-door  was  pushed  open,  and  out 
ran  "  Mr.  Greorffe ;"  who,  muttering  something 
very  like  an  oath,  iumped  into  the  coach,  whic^ 
before  he  was  well  seated,  whirled  off. 

**  Confound  the  fellows  impudence  1"  ex- 
claimed **  Mr.  George,"  as  his  head  came  in 
violent  contact  with  the  handles  of  sundry  um- 
brellas, which,,  supported  by  leather  straps, 
adorned  the  roof  of  the  vehicle :  "  what  the 
devil  does  he  mean  by  starting  off  in  this  way. 
without  giving  a  man  time  to  settle  himself?'' 

He  looked  at  me  as  he  spoke,  as  if  expecting 
that  I  should  reply ;  but  the  oaths  with  which 
he  enriched  his  conversation  had  so  completely 
disgusted  me,  that  I  turned  a  resolute  gaze  from 
the  window,  and  feigned  not  to  hear  his  ques- 
tiott  of  whether  I  was  "  going  on  all  the  way." 

Unfortunately,  this  contemptuous  treatment 
did  not  please  my  gentlemanly  companion  at 
all ;  and  he  commenced  whistling  the  air  of  a 
slang  song,  which  he  continued  until  my  head 
ached :  then,  becoming  tired  of  this  occupation, 
he  drew  a  play-bill  from'  his  waistcoat-pookeL 
and,  to  my  infiaite  dismay,  began  to  read  alooa 
the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  Chel« 

__    _     _  tenhamTheatre, andthenataesoithecpmpnny;^ 

with  tears ;  ud,  Aaliog  hAPds.with  jpoor.Bid-.  with-the  further  indBil]igence;"tEat  the  "l^entle. 
'  dy,  juniped  into  the  coach,  in  which  Mrs.  Chaee  men  of  the  Hunt"  intended  to  perform  several 
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PLQBElJ,gii-SACKVILLE;  ORi  SELF.pEPENPENCE, 


^nuUenr  V^Yh.  ^  ^^  ^^  Tvhioh  wis  to  be  oo 
~  the  uext  Tbundifjf : 


**Gobg  down  myself  to' help  tbem;  promised 
Mouatam  I  would :  ell  the'  fellows  are  cbams 
of  mbe,  and  we  mean  to  hare  some  jolly  good 
fan.  Jack  Lorimer  sajs-that  Moan  tain's  got 
some  aneommon  pretty  gals  down  from  town ; 
eo  I  expect  we  shall  astonish  the  natires  a  bit  I 
I'm  going  to  play  Charles  Paragon— the  lorer, 
yoa  Know,  in  ^  Perfeotion"— on  Wednesday ; 
and  Moootain*s  promised  me  such  a  handsome 
gal  for  B[ate  I  xoa'll  come  and  see  as,  won't 
yoa  ?  Jast  ask  for  me  at  the  theatre,  and  I'll 
write  yoa  an  order,  with  pleasure ;  or  get  yoa 
in  behind,  if  yoa  like  I" 

It  woald  be  no  easy  task  to  describe  my  feel- 
ings daring  this  speech,  and  those  which  follow, 
ed ;  the  aosardity  and  presamption  of  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  even  from  this  speci- 
men. Mortifieatioo,  anger,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  humiliation,  each  straggled  for  the  masteirr. 
Nerer,  nerer  before  had  I  recognized  the  wretch- 
edness of  my  position  so  distinctly;  and,  in  those 
Kngs  of  bitter  shame,  I  do  beltere  that  I  would 
re  embraced  any  fate  or  poreny,  to  hare  felt 
that  this  man's  hateful  remarks  and  familiarity 
woold  never  apply  to  me,  or  to  those  with  whom 
I  was  hereafter  to  be  classed. 

I  had  already  discovered  that  my  companion's 
intellettts  were  affeoted  by  the  after-dinner  liba- 
tions in  which  he  had  indulged  before  leering 
home;  and  silence  being  my  only  refoffe,  I  reso- 
lutely maintained  it  as  long  as'  possible.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  I  was  not  allowed  to  preserre  this 
silence  Ions;  for^  mistaking  it.  I  suppose,  for 
profound  aomiration,  the  wretched  little  creat- 
ure  became  so  excited,  that  he  began  to  papr 
me  the  most  outrageous  and  absurd  compli- 
ments; rowing  that,  beyond  all  **  gals''  he  had 
erer  seen,  I  was  the  most  charming. 

Wherever  the  ooach  stopped  to  change  horses, 
there  he  ffot  out;  and  the  more  incapable  he 
became  of  talking  or  thinking  rationally,  the 
more  he  persisted  in  making  the  attempt  to  do 
80|  At  Isst,  my  angry  disgust  i^are  way  to  posi- 
tive fear:  and,  upon  his  makmy  me  a  frantic 
offer  of  his  hand,  heart— and  a  agar,  I  resolred 
to  alight  at  the  next  stage,  and  take  my  place 
ootside. 

Happily,.  I  was  soon  enabled  to  do  this,  for  the 
ooach  stopped  at  the  next  town  to  sup ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  obsequious  waiter  made  his  appear- 
adce  at  the  door,  I  easerly  accepted  his  inrita- 
tion  to  slight,  and  followed  him  into  the  inn. 
Sending  for  the  landladr,  I  explained  the  an- 
noyance to  which  I  had  been  subjected^  and 
requested  her  to  secure  for  me  the  protection  of 
the  coechnaan.  This  she  readily  promised ;  the 
sooner,  because  my  persecutor  speedily  made  his 
appearance;  and,  uns^hed  by  my  eogry  re- 
polse,  persisted  in  forcing  his  attentions  upon  me. 

"  You'd  better  oome  with  me,  miss,  into  my 
private  room,  and  take  a  sandwich  and  a  cup 
of  tea  there ;  and  I'll  send  the  waiter  for  the 
ooaohman,"  whispered  the  civil  landhidy,  while 
my  companion  was  busily  engaged  at  the  side- 
board mixing  sherry  and  soda-water.  I  gladly 
assented;  and,  when  the  coach  started,  found 
mysell^  to  my  great  satisfaction,  comfortably  in- 
stalled on  the  box-seat  by  the  coachman.  The 
mail  was  rery  lightly  laden :  there  were  no  pea. 
sengera  bnt  myself  outside,  and  my  late  oompan- 


ion  in ;  and  the  fonr  highl]^-bred  hones,  sped. jor- 
ITdily  over  the 'ground  like  creatures  at  play.  '  I 
quite  enjoyed  the  drive  and  my  elevated  seat. 

It  was  early,  yet  the  moon  was  up,  casting 
the  hedffe-rows  into  deep  shadow.  The  air  was 
oool  and  buoyant,  the  stars  peeped  out  one  by 
one,  and  through  the  cottage-windows  gleamed 
the  light  of  the  brisk  wood-flres.  As  we  passed 
through  the  villages  the  scent  of  roses  floated 
to  OS  on  the  breeze;  and  people  standing  at 
their  cottage-doors  called  "  good-night,"  as  we 
swept  by.  Aoroes  the  countnr,  tM,  over  the 
open  lands,  came  the  odor  of  the  sweet-bean 
flower,  msicing  the  air  heavy  with  fragrance. 
The  woods  rang  with  the  songs  of  the  night- 
ingale, as  we  rattled  co,  and  the  banks  were 
gemmed,  in  the  yery  darken  corners,  with  mul- 
titudes  of  glow-worms.  Up  the  hills,  through 
the  valleys,  over  the  level  ground,  the  horses 
went  like  the  wind;  never  slackening  their  pace, 
bat  keening  it  up,  with  their  sleek,  smaJi  ears 
laid  back,  and  their  beautiful  heads  thrown  for- 
ward,  as  if  they  were  careeriag  along  for  their 
own  pleasure,  wild  and  free,  apon  some  west- 
em  prairie-land. 

So  the  niffht  passed.  At  first,  there  were 
groups  round  the  inn-doors  where  we  stopped, 
and  bright  lamps  gleamed  from  the  halls  ana 
windows  across  the  pavement,  and  boisterous 
laughter  issued  from  the  inner  rooms,  where 
men  were  smoking  and  enjoying  themselves; 
but,  •as  the  ni^ht  grew  older,  aU  these  sights 
and  sounds  vanished,  and  no  one  was  to  be  seen 
but  sleepy  hostlers,  and  tired  stable-boys.  In  the 
villages,  all  was  quiet  as  the  grave ;  save  that, 


now  and  then,  a  aog  startled  from  his  sleep  bv 
our  horses'  prancing  feet,  uttered  a  sharp,  qaick 
bark,  and  then  went  off  to  sleep  again. 

*'Now,  miss,"  said  the  coachman,  who  had 
been  completely  propitiated  by  my  evident  en- 
joyment of  the  joamey,  and  appreciation  of  his 
horses,  and  so  nad  quite  forgiven  the  desecra- 
tion 01  his  box,  by  its  oecnpation  by  a  lady, 
I'  we  are  going  into  Oxford,  and,  to  my.  think- 
ing, there's  not  a  finer  sight  along  the  road  than 
Oxford  High-street,  by  moonlight,  at  one  in  the 
morning." 

A  loud  tira-la  from  the  guard's  ringing-hom, 
now  brokji  eheerfly'on  the  air,  and,  bemg  caught 
by  the  echoes  as  we  swept  down  the  bill,  the 
sound  was  flnng  back  and  oaok,  until  the  whole 
oountry  seemed  alive  with  its  stirring  music ; 
bttt,  as  we  crossed  the  bridge,  the  bugle  ceased, 
and  its  vibrations  served  to  deepen  the  aOence 
of  the  sleeping  city. 

Sorely,  no  scene  of  the  kind  can  surpass  Ox- 
ford High-street  by  moonlight ;  nor  oan  any 
description  convey  to  one  who  has  not  seen  it, 
AB^uequate  idea  of  the  solemn  ffrandenr  in 
which,  at  such  a  time,  the  beautiforoity  seems 
to  repose ;  the  very  air  appears  hol^,  and  an 
ewe  comes  over  the  spirit,  hushing  t^  as  if  it 
stood  in  a  sacred  presence.  As  you  pass  up 
the  saperb  onrve  of  the  High-streeL  St.  Mary's 
pugnifloent  church  and  spire  stand  before  you 
in  all  the  majesty  of  their  unrivaled  beauty; 
phinaeles  and  tracery,  buttress  and  niche  brighu 
iy  defined,  as  the  moonlight  glints  firaoi  point 
to  point,  bathing  all  in  its  n^iant  loveliness; 
end  easting  deep  shadows  under  the  aroh-ways 
end  porches,  and  Into  the  recesses  of  the  college 
bafldings.    Altogether,  the  effect  upon  the  be* 
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holder  U  mo&t  imprestiTe ;  and  I  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  can  oehold,  irithoot  deep  and  re- 
Ttrantial  emocioo,  this  Tenerable  ei^---g1arioot 
in  iu  arehiteetoral  beaatT  and  hutoriMl  ano- 
cJations. 


CHAPTER  ZLT. 

It  vu  Ttiy  earlj  when  we  entered  Chelten- 
ham. The  streets  were  deserted,  escept  bj  a 
few  straj  nilh-people,  and  ooontrj  laboiars  go- 
ing to  their  &r«o(rworlc  When  we  drove  np 
to  the  **PIow,"  no  one  bat  a  dirty  **  boots,"  an 
onder-ehambermaidf  and  two  or  three  nonde* 
soiipc  hostlers  and  stable-boys  were  nsibie ;  bnt 
in  a  Tsiy  short  time  a  smart  maiden,  who  looked 
rather  sulky  at  being  ealled  np,  sind  who  an- 
nonnoed  hertelf  as  "seoond  hoosemaid,"  came 
down,  and  nshered  me  into  a  neat  little  bedroom. 
After  ehaogtog  my  traveling  costome  for  anotlu 
ei^— which,  oy  Mrs.  Chaee's  thoaghtfol  experi- 
ence, had  been  packed  in  a  small  tmnk,  wiiieh 
was  readily  opened— I  ordered  breakiast,  and 
then  lay  down  upon  a  sofa  to  rest. 

Abont  nine  o^clock  Mr.  Mountain  made  bis 
appearance,  to  escort  me  to  the  theatre. 

^  We  lOay  *  Richard  the  Third,'  and  *  Perfec- 
tion' on  Tbondar,  and  I  hare  castyoo  for  Lady 
Anne  and  Cats  O'Brien.  I  think  roa  are  op  in 
botli?"  he  said,  after  the  first  few  words  of 
greeting. 

**Yes;  bnt  I  understand  you  are  going  to  hare 
some  amateur  performances  7" 

^  So  we  are :  six  nights ;  two  a  week  for  the 
first  foitnight  of  the  season,  and  the  other  two 
at  interrals  -during  the  summer.  It  will  make 
it  rery  pleasant  for  you.  as  some  of  the  first  men 
in  the  count/  are  on  toe  list.  It  will  help  the 
benefits  immensely." 

By-tha>by,  what  a  laTorito  word  that  is  with 
theatrical  people :  every  thing  with  diem  is  tin* 
mcjijf .  It  matters  not  what  is  the  subject  of 
(^QTersation,  whether  the  thing  be  great  or 
small :  a  *^  reception" — that  greatest  of  Si  things 
in  an  actor's  estimation— or  a  tiny  hole  in  a  white 
win  shoe,  both  are  alike  "immense." 

I  am  afraid  that  I  smiled  rather  contemptu- 
ously at  the  idea  of  these  '*first  men  m  the  coun- 
ty;'' remembering  the  specimen  I  had  seen  the 
night  preHouc;  for  the  manager  said  repror- 

**  I  asrare  you,  Miss  SaekriDe,  that  we  may 
consider  oorwlres  rerr  highly  honored  by  the 
patronage  df  these  gentlemen.  I  know  Dobbins, 
of  -^-^  ofibred  them  ereiy  inducement ;  but 
they  refused :  though,  really,  we  can  not  besur- 
priscd  at  their  girieg  a«  the  preference,  when 
we  tske  into  consideration  the  ladies  of  tae  two 
companies.  Why  Dobbins's  leading  ladr  is  fifty 
at  Imst,  and  as  ugly  as  the  witches  in  *Mao- 
beth'— they  say  she  plays  Meg  Merrilics  with- 
out makinrf-up  and  is  beisides  tho  mother  of 
sixteen  children.  Then,  .Mrs.  Torrens,  the 
ehambennaid,  looks  like  a  sign-post  j  ^irs.  Jen- 
nings, who  plays  the  M  women,  did  the  same 
when  I  was  a. boy;  and  the  ]ralking-lad]r  has 
had  the  smallpox  isitely.  So  really  there  is  not 
one  tolerable  lodttag  face  among  them;  whilo 
I  flatter  myself  that,  now  yoa  hare  joined  ns," 
bere-be  mad»  a  rery  graoious  boW|-M7helten- 


bam  can  boast  of  sqme  bi  the  handsomest.wo- 
men  on  tho.  boards.'   I  assure  you,  I  am  not  a  ' 
little  proud  of  the  ladies  orer  whom  I  bare  the 
honor  to  rule.'.',       *; 

I  saw  that  I  was  expected  to  acknowledgn 
tbis  compliment  b  some  way,  therefore  I  bow- 
ed;  but  I  did  it  awkwardly,  for  I  detest  flattery 
so  thoroughly,  eren  when  oelieately  offered  by 
a  higb-bc«d  gentleman,  that  I  can  scarcely  ao-' 
conTthe  nromematioal  oonrtesy  of  silence,  when 
addressea  to  me  by  any  other.  To  my  ianoir, 
compliments  are  generally  insults:  to  one'i 
common  sense.  I  am  sure  they  are. 

Tda'U  flnd  this  place  tremendously  enen- 
sire,  won't  you?"  said  Mr.  3Countain,  fookinig 
round  the  room  as  be  roee  to  go.  ^  Yoa  surely 
don't  intend  to  stay  here  ?" 

**  Oh,  no.  After  rehearsal,  I  shall  try  to  flnd 
lodgings :  but  as  my  means  ars  ao  rery  small  at 
present,  I  fear  that  I  shall  bare  some  difilenlty 
m  procuring  any  rooms  sufficiently  cheap,  and 
at  the  same  time  respectable." 

^  Cheltenham  U  a  dear  place,  I  must.aoknowl- 
edge,"  replied  the  manager ;  "  and  of  ooorse 
fou  woula  like  good  apartments." 

*'I  only  eare  that  vAj  should  be  dean,  and 
in  a  respectable  house :  it  is  of  ao  consequenoa 
how  homely  they  are." 

*'  Indeed !"  said  3Ir.  Mountab,  looUuff  sur- 
prised. "  What  will  your  great  London  iriends 
say  to  that?  They  will  expect  you  to  lire  in 
good  style,  of  course." 

''^tfiinknot:  I  shall  be  rexy  sorry  if  they  do^ 
becanse  I  certainly  hare  not  the  means  of  grati- 
fyiog  them.  I  intend  to  take  the  cheapest  iodsr-. 
ings  1  can  obtain,  consistently  with  respectabO- 
ity." 

^*  Ah^  well ;  yoa  know  besL  of  course.  Ton 
must  dine  wiib  us  to-day,  andf  talk  it  orer  with 
Mrs.  Mountain :  I  dare  say  she  can  help  yoo. 
And  now,  if  yoa  please,  we  will  walk  down  to 
the  theatre."  . 

The  Cheltenham  theatre  was  then  arery  neaL 
airy  building,  dean  and  light;  and,  as  it  haa 
been  long  closed,  the  proprietors,  upon  Mr. 
Mountaittbecoming  lessee,  had  ezpeoded  a  large 
sam  of  money  upon  its  deooratioo.  I  was  rerr 
mueh  pleased  with  its  appearance;  and  ml 
more  so,  when  the  manager,  in  showing  me  orer 
the  building,  opened  the  door  of  a  smdl  rooin 
dose  to  the  stage,  which  he  told  me  was  to  bo 
my  prirate  dressing-room. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  after  re'ceiring  my  thankf 
for  this  welcome  atuntion,  ''I  wiQ  find  Mxa. 
Mountain  and  introduce  yva  to  her;  we  can  then 
go  on  at  onoe  with  rebearsd." 

Down  to  the  stage,  therefore,  we  went,  and 
found  the  Bsanagerees  busily  engaged  in  drilling 
xb/t-€arf§  dibauii. 

She  was  a  little,  wiry  Itdian-looking  woman, 
with  brilliant  eyes  and  teeth :  the  last  of  which 
she  had  become  so  accustomed  to  show  to  tho 
house,  in  her  oharacter  of  Sylphide,  Bayadere^ 
and  Ondioe,  that  she  was  perpetndly  foraetting 
her  mundane  exiitenoe,  and  bestowing  her  «x- 
pansire  snules  open  her  etothty  sulgects.  She 
was  merry  and  good-hearted,  rery  rain  and  reiy 
peisionate,  industrious  to  an  .extraordinary  de- 
gree,  and  a  most  faithful  wife  and  mother.'  With 
uttle  education,  she  oontrired  to  dor  most  thin^^ 
well,  and  .erery.  thing  respeotablr...  Her /brts 
was  daaoiag;  sne  had  beenprssMrr  eorjQpnrat ' 
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-tha-ItaHaB  Opera:  Hmiie,--diiiiDff- Ae-Taglioor 
djrnatcy ;  aod  a  grt&t  faTOiite  with  that  wonder- 
fal  doMffiML  xrho  hid  ofibred  to  take  her  to  Perii^ 
and  plaoe  her  under  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Comervatoirt,  But  home,  hnsband,  and  ehQ- 
dren,  were  dear  to  the  tme-hearted  little  beUet- 
duoer^  end,  withoot  a  sigh  for  the  Tisioiis  of 
distinotioB  ^niioh  were  eonjnred  up  br  her  gen- 
erous patrooesL  she  made  a  gratefm  farewell 
courtesy,  and  followed  her  husband's  modest  for- 
tunes; which  hf  some  chance  led  him  to  Chd- 
tenham. 

When  the  manager  and  I  reached  the  stage, 
we  found  Mrs.  Moontain  standing  near  the  foot- 
lights, without  shawl  or  bonnet,  her  dress  pinned 


.  •  •  • 

tered "iiiesie*  reminders, '  'hintsp  *  and*  direetioos~io ' 

all  qoarters,  *'jon  are  a. most  astoniihinff  per- 
SOB.-''  Moontain  calls  yon  his  riffht  hMBO,  ont, 
hf  Jote  I  I  think  /da  are  both  bis  hands,  and 
feet,  and  head  into  the  bargain.  How  on  earth 
do  roQ  eontiire  to  thmk  of  eTerr  thing  in  this 
wajr?" 

.  ^Hsbtt,  habit,  it's  qnite  natural  to  me!  Be- 
sides, it  reallj  is  nothing,  alter  all;  oalj  senres 
to  keep  one  alire.    Come,  Miss  Allenbj,  we 


most 


•• 


t  ffo— on 
Ana  with  this,'and  a  few  other  French  phra- 
ses which  she  ud  picked  ap  ^m  the  foreign 
artistes  at  the  Opera,  and  wias  exeeedingi/  fond 

_. — , , ^ ^«  of  osug,  the  little  manageress  walked  <3t 

ap  In  festoons  to  show  her  feet—which  were  '^Macbeth"  and  "The  Loan  of  a  Lorer"  were 
cased  in  dirty  white  satin  shoes,  with  the  round  I  the  opening  pieces :  in  neither  of  which  I  wo 
ill-shaped  toes  which  are  common  to  bellet^dan-  to  appear,  farther  than  to  sing  in  the  masio  of 


oers'  slippers,  and  occasioned  I  snppose  by  their 
ireqoent  re-oorering.  She  was  clapping  her 
hands  to  keep  time,  and  stamping  first  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  by  way  of  drawing  the  pa- 
pils*  attention  to  the  pa»,  Glaocbg  round  as 
we  approached,  she  ffare  her  husbano  an  almost 
impereemible  nod  or  despair,  and  went  oa  with 
her  teacning[. 

By  her  side  stood  two  admiring  amateurs ; 
open  whom,  as  she  eoold  not  spare  time  for  a 
word,  she  erery  now  and  then  laTished  one  of 
her  most  "  efiectiTe"  smiles ;  and  who  looked 
more  ridienlons,  and  out  of  place,  than  I  had 
oonceired  it  possible  for  men,  not  absolute  idiots, 
to  look. 

Mr.  Mountain  altered  a  short  little  laugh,  as 
iie  saw  the  "gentlemen,"  and  then  exclamied, 

"Ann,  come  here." 

"  In  two  minutes.  I  must  put  the  ladies  once 
more  through  this  march,  and  then.  Xow  la- 
diet,  ladiiif  do  listen  to  the  music.  Once  more, 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Danton.  Slower,  slower— 
doa't  run  orer  each  other,  step  all  together: 
sow  then,  la,  la,  la,  la.  Oh,  dear,  dear  1  Miss 
Bmith,  why  ttiB  rou  not  keep  time  to  the  musie  ? 
Jt  seems  tome  tnatyoahare  no  ear  at  alL  We 
must  begin  all  orer  again.  2Cow  then,  form  into 
Tspk!  and  do  mind  the  orohestra.*' 

While  this  was  goiiig  oiiji  we  were  joined  by 
the 'two  amatenrs,  and  tanons  members  of  the 
company,  to  whom  I  was  introduced;  and,  in  a 
ftw  minutes  after,  3IrB.  Mounfain,  excited  with 
herbdicn  as  ballet-mistress,  came  up,  smiling. 
She  hfifld  oat  her  hand  cordially,  when  her  hus- 
band naoMd  me,  saying, 

"•Fm  Teiy  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear:  I  hope 
ypa'll  dine  with  us  after  reheaiial,  and  then  I 


shall  faaTe  more  time  to  tell  yoa  so :  but  just 
now,  Vm  wanted  in  fUHij  places  at  once;  so  for 
the  present  I  must  wish  too  good-by. 

"Charles  (eddreosbg  her  Eusband),  yoa  most 
speek  to  the  proper^-maa  about  the  flags  for 
this  march;  be  has  brought  some  down  that  are 
Bot  half  long  enough  hi  the  staft  Tou  can  go 
on  with  the  rehearsal  es  soon  as  yoo  like,  I  shall 
be  baok  in  time  for  the  last  aet,  and  the  chorus 


and  fix  upon  the  fasses  nr  the  ballet.  And, 
Hr«  Denton,  pray  doa't  forget  the  seorse  Cor 
that  MS  MM  I  dance  on  Thonday." 

'^'Pco'my  life*  Mrs.  Moontain,"  said  one  of 
t&e  -aotttenrs,  as  the  lively  little  women  seat- 


the  tragedy. 

When  the  rehcersal  of  the  plar  wea  called, 
3ftss  Pauline  Slontgomery,  the  leading  lady, 
made  her  appearance,  and,  with  a  sweeping 
courtesy  to  me,  as  we  were  introduced  to  eacn 
other,  passed  on  to  the  stage.  She  was  Teiy  tall 
—taller  than  myself— rery  angular,  and  rerj 
grand;  a  sort  of  stOted  Lady  Macbeth.  She 
struck  me,  eren  upon  this  first  interne w,  as  be- 
ing the  most  gloomy  looking  perran  I  had  erer 
seen,  and  longer  aequsiotanee  only  confirmed 
this  unpression :  she  could  not  eren  laugh  natur- 
ally,  and  her  mirth  was  a  thinff  to  make  one 
shudder,  it  ms  so  forced  and  jmess.  StiD,  she 
persisted  in  playing  Rosalind,  Beatrice,  Neigh- 
Dor  Constance,  and  all  similar  uarti ;  which,  as 
prima  donnoj  she  conceired  beiooged  not  only 
to  her  position  but  to  her  talents ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  mental  hallucination  was,  that 
the  comedies  and  plays  at  the  Cheltenham  The- 
atre were  often  the  most  dismal  portions  of  the 
week's  performance.  Her  age  must  hare  been 
forty  at  least,  but  she  called  herself  fiye-and- 
twenty,  had  lithographs'  of  herself  io  all  her  ben- 
efit pens  (3Ieg  3lerrilies  and  Mrs.  Tric-Trao 
being  two  of  uem),  thought  herself  a  beauty 
and  a  blue,  and  fiined  solemnly  with 'all  the 
green-room  kahituU, 

Such  was  the  leading  lady,  who,  followed  by 
the  leading  gentleman,  a  retired  half-pay  ofiloer 
of  the  household  troopiL  swept  magnificently 
pest  me  to  rehearse  Macoeth. 

The  aoiatears  stood  aside  in  silent  admiration, 
and  I  sat  by  the  prompter,  on  a  broken  chair 
with  three  legs  and  a  mdf,  to  watch  and  listen. 

In  about  an  hour  the  tragedy  rehearsal  was 
over,  and  the  *'  full  band"  in  attendance  to  prae- 
tioe  the  musie.  By  the  time  this  had  been  done, 
and  the  *'Loan  of  a  Lover"  "run  through,"  as 
the  rehearsal  of  old  pieeee  Is  technidally  called, 
it  .was  fdiir  o'clock;  and,  to  my  Inexpressible 
reliefl  we,  that  is,  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Mountain  and 
myself;  left  the  theatre. 

The  manager  had  taken  a  small- house  neer 
the  Imperial  Square,  and  thither  we  a^ouraed 
to  dinner;  which,  with  three  noisy  troublesome 
chOdren,  was-waiting  for  us. 

"Yoa  will  excuse  my  went  of  ceremony,  my 
dear,"^  ssiid  Mrs.  Mountain,  throwing  off  her 
bonnet  and  scarf  upon  a  pile  of  dresses  that  filled 
the  sojh,  and  pudbing  her  way  to  the  table 
thfoogh-her  notous  family:  "we  make  no 
Strang  of  yoa,  just  a  boiled  leg  of  pork  and 
parsmps."  -• 
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*'Aiid  pease-padden'  nal  peaie^poddenT' 
sboated  the  yoongest  girl,  -who  rejoiced  ia  the 
name  of  Seraphina. 

'*  Tes,  aad  greens— each  lots  of  greens !  I 
like  living  here  no  end  better  than  Lcmlon,  don't 
you  ?"  ooserred  another.  '*  We  hare  puddeo' 
every  day." 

A  scramble  for  the  pease-pudding,  from  vrfaieh 
delicacy  each  child  helped  himself  ad  Htiium  ;  a 
quarrel  over  the  pepper-box,  which  all  wanteid 
at  once,  and  a  load  cry  from  Seraphina  that  her 
brother  *^  wouldn't  let  her  have  no  paranips," 
occupied  the  whole  attention  of  my  host  and 
hostess  daring  dinner ;  so  that  it  was  not  until 
the  children's  appetites  were  appeased,  and  they 
were  dispatobea  oo  various  errands,  that  I  could 
obtain  a  repfy  to  the  question  I  had  asked  at 
least  a  doxen  times. 

"Mrs.  Mountain,  can  you  direct  me  in  my 
search  for  lodgings  1"    ' 

*'  What  sort  do  you  want  ?  Something  very 
TtchtnM^  I  suppose." 

^^  Oh,  no ;  two  dean  rooms  in  a  respectable 
house  are  all  I  require.  I  do  not  care  how 
homely  they  are,  if  they  have  those  two  essential 
recommendations." 

**  Welly  how  very  lucky  to  be  snrel  I  ex- 
pected yoo  would  want  something  very  fint-rate, 
and  I  promised  to  go  yesterday  ^id  look  at  some 
rooms  ia  the  square,  which  let  at  three  guineas 
a  week — the  same  Malibran  had  when  she  was 
here ;  only  just  as  I  was  setting  off,  the  property* 
man  came  in  about  some  wands  for  the  ballet,  and 
I  forgot  all  about  it.  How  lucky  to  be  surel 
J  should  certainly  hav€  taken  them  for  jrou." 

*^  You  were  very  kind  to  think  of  me ;  but  I 
must  try  to  find  apartments  at  one-sixth  of  that 
rent :  do  yon  know  of  any  ?*' 

"  Plenty :  but  you'd  never  lire  in  them." 

*-Why?" 

*^Oh,  for  twenty  reasons.  They  are  all  too 
mean  and  shabby  for  you :  your  friends  would 
not  allow  you  to  live  in  ten  shilling  rooms,  I'm 
sure.  It's  well  enough  for  us  poor  things^  who 
have  our  living  to  get  to  take  such  lodgings;  bat 
for  yoo  cVsf  Unutt  ttutre  chote,'* 

'^  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Mrs.  Mount- 
ain; I  can  not  imagine  why  you  have  formed 
such  ideas  of  my  means  or  requirements ;  but  I 
assure  you  they  are  very  erroneous.  I  have  come 
upon  the  stage  to  earn  my  living,  and  economy 
is  quite  as  neoessary  to  me  as  to  any  one  else,  if 
not  more  so." 

^  Well,  well,  my  dear  you  have  a  right  to  yoor 
secret,  of  course." 

"^  I  hare  no  secret :  I  am  telling  you  the  plain 
truth;  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason  it  seems 
that,  upon  this  point,  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Mount- 
ain will  believe  me.'^ 

*'Pardoa  me,"  replied  the  manager,  with  a 
stage  bow ;  "  I  never  doubt  a  lady's  word  upon 
any  subject  but  affairet  de  rour,  as  Anna  calls 
them ;  and  with  regard  ta  them  we  know  they 
are  privileged." 

^*  Well,  then,  as  lodgings  certainly  can  not 
cone  under  that  definition,  I  hope  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  necessity  compels  me  to 
be  economical ;  and  that,  as  the  first  step  toward 
being  so^  I  most  content  myrelf  with  the  most 
inexpensive  rooms  I  can  find." 

"  Exactly.  I  understand  perfectly ;  and  as  it 
ba^pene,  I  think  I  know  the  rery  place :  cheap 


and  pretty.  Do  yoo  remember  a  little  cottam 
with  a  green  veranda  and  balcony,  dose  to  tho 
theatre ;  where  I  stopped  this  morning,  as  we 
went  down,  to  speak  to  a  very  smart  uuly  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do." 

**  Well,  there  is  ^  very  pretty  drawing-room 
and  bedroom  to  let  there,  the  rent  for  which 
would  be  almost  nominal,  if  the  tenant  would 
be  satisfied  with  very  little  attendance ;  as  the 
owner,  who  is  an  artist,  keeps  no  servant,  baa 
only  the  assistance  of  a  chanroman,  and  being 
out  a  great  deal  evejy  day,  can  not  pay  much 
attention  to  her  lodger.  The  rooms  are  tastily 
furnished,  and  the  kmdlady  perfectly  respectable, 
although  very  talkative,  showy,  and  silly.  If 
you  thmk  you  would  like  to  try  the  place,  we 
will  stroll  down  after  tea." 

^^  Thank  you,  I  should  like  it  very  much ;  but, 
being  so  new  to  aXL  this  kind  of  thing,  I  must 
relv  upon  your  judgment  and  advice.  If  yoa 
and  Mrs.  Mountain  think  the  house  and  its  mis- 
tress  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  a  few  personal 
ioconveoienoes  will  be  of  no  consequence.  But 
will  the  lady  be  prepared  to  reoeire  me  to-night, 
do  you  think  ?" 

''Oh,  nol"  oried  Mrs.  Mountain:  "but  that 
is  no  matter ;  if  you  like  the  rooms  and  the  land- 
lady, you  had  better  engage  them  even  if  they 
can  not  be  ready  for  you  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
hare  a  spare  room  here,  until  Captain  Fortescue 
— <me  of  our  amateurs^— oomes^  and  you  are  very 
welcome  to  it." 

'*Yes,  that  is  the  best  way,"  observed  the 
manager.  ''  So,  after  tea,  we  will  go  down  and 
see  how  the  land  lies,  and  then — i  think  yoa 
paid  your  bill  at  the  ^  Plow*  this  morning  be* 
fore  you  oame  0Qt?*-«nler  all  your  luggage  to 
be  sent  down  to  the  cottage,  except  any  little 
dressing-case  or  so,  that  you  may  want  here." 

**You  are  very  good,"  I  said  thankfully;  **l 
can  not  express  how  muoh  obliged  I  feel,  and  if 
the  plan  oan  only  be  carried  out,  without  inooa* 
venience  to  you,  I  shall  gladly  avail  myself  of  it." 

It  is  strange  that  the  ^praoe  of  hospitality  should 
dwell  now  almost  entirelj  vrith  the  poor,  and 
those  whose  means  of  hving  are  precarious. 
How  liberally  and  frankly  the  poor  help  each 
other;  how  wdcome  to  their  meagre  table,  and 
best  advice  and  assistance,  is  the  poorer  guest 
How  freely,  nay  pressingly,  is  the  scanty  meal 
shared  with  one  less  fortunate,  whether  chance 
visitor  or  old  friend,  by  the  struggling  artist, 
actor,  or  htUratettr  ;  yet  when  these  same  fraal^ 
hearted  men  grow  rich,  their  unselfishness  vais* 
ishes,  and  he,  at  whose  board  you  would  have 
shared  nngrudged,  the  last  chop  or  penny  roll,  then 
ezpeiots  credentials  before  he  adnuts  yoa  to  a  seat 
at  his  elaborate  table.  Ah,  poverty,  porerty! 
thou  art  a  stern,  hard  master ;  but  m  th^  traie 
thou  ofttimes  bringest  fair  and  lovely  chanties,  to 
whom  the  rich  are  strangers ;  and  to  be  allowed 
to  cherish  such  visitants,  one  wodd  almost  ha 
willing  to  clasp  thy  rough  hand  cordially. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Aftsr  tee  we  went,  as  we  had  arranged  to  do, 
to  the  white  cottage.  The  rooms  were  very 
pretty  and  tolerably  dean,  considering  their  mis* 
tress,  who  was  so  slovenly,  over^dressod,  ami 
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nndomestie,  that  the  wonder  was,  not  that  the 
rooms  were  dusty,  but  that  thejr  were  habitable. 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  a  widow,  had  a  habit  of 
talking  upon  stilts,  and  her  stock  of  superlatives 
was  prodigious :  nobody,  oertainl^,  ever  eulti- 
vateu  emphatic  adjectives  so  assiduously.  At 
first  I  was  rather  bewildered :  bat  I  soon  came 
to  understand  the  wide  difference  which  existed 
between  the  actual  positive,  and  Mrs.  Morgan's 
superlatives,  and  then  we  got  on  pretty  well. 

"  Now,  youMl  take  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  said, 
after  we  had  looked  at  the  rooms,  "and  then 
we  can  chat  the  matter  over :  I  should  be  dis- 
tracted if,  on  reflection,  I  found  that  I  had 
omitted  to  tell  your  charming  young  friend  every 
thing,  that  could  in  t)ie  remotest  way  embarress 
or  torment  her." 

"Thank  yon,"  said  Mr.  Mountain,  "we  have 
taken  tea  \  and,  as  Miss  Sackville  likes  the  rooms, 
there  is  nothing  farther  to  do,  I  suppose,  than 
to  agree  upon  &e  rent :  it  ought  no*"  to  be  very 
much,  considering  the  inoonvenience  of  having 
no  regular  attendance." 

"Ohl  it  shall  be  a  mere  nothing;  almost 
whatever  you  like.  Emolument  is  a  bagatelle 
compared  to  the  society  and  friendship  of  so  fas- 
oinating  a  lady  as  Miss  Sackville.  When  I  re- 
flect upon  the  distractiuff  ly  lonely  life  I  have  led 
since  my  dearest  Isabel  left  me,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  express  my  transports  at  tbe  delicious  pros- 
pect of  again  opening  my  doors  to  one  who  may 
DC  equally  beloved.'' 

What  hard  work  one  sometimes  finds  it  to  re- 
firain  from  laughing  outright  at  people's  absurd- 
ities ;  and  what  torture  it  is  to  look  grave,  when 
others  look  so  solemnly  foolish. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  you'll  get  on  together," 
•aid  poor  Mr.  Mountain,  innocentlv. 

"  Oh !  there  can  be  no  doabt  of  it :  it  would 
be  worse  than  treason  to  sufier  the  faintest  doubt 
to  exist  upon  so  sacred  a  theme.  And  when, 
therefore,  may  I  hope  for  the  felicity  of  receiving 
you,  mv  dearest  madam  ?" 

I  looked  for  help  to  Mr.  Mountain,  for  I  felt 
that  if  I  spoke,  I  should  most  certainly  lose  all 
oommand  over  my  risible  muscles,  and  oflend 
Mrs.  Morgan  beyond  the  hope  of  forgiveness. 

"  We  have  only  to  decide  abont  the  rent,  and 
then—" 

"  The  rent,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morgan,  inter- 
rupting :  "  ah  1  true  I  had  forgotten  that.  Well, 
that  is  easily  settled :  suppose  we  say  ten  shil- 
lings a  week.  Yoa  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowl. 
edge  that  tbe  sum  is  ludicrously  small  for  the 
style  of  thing  you  have  here.  This  view  of 
Leokbampton  is  exquisite ;  as  an  artist,  I  do  not 
aoruple  to  pronounce  it  intensely  beautiful." 

"Well,  Miss  Sackville,  what  do  you  say?" 
ttsked  Mr.  Mountain. 

"That  I  think  I  can  not  do  better  than  fix 
myself  here ;  especially  if  Mrs;  Morgan  can  re- 
oeive  roe  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  beyond  measure  to  do  so, 
indeed,  every  hour  will  appear  an  existence  to 
me  until  then." 

"  To-morrow  then,  after  rehearsal,  I  shall  hope 
to  be  with  you." 

Upon  entering  the  theatre  the  next  day,  the 
first  person  I  met,  was  my  unpleasant  traveling 
eompanion  in  the  mail.  His  start  of  astonisl^ 
ment  at  seeing  me  would  have  been  ridiculous 
if  1  had  not  been  too  muoh  annoyed  by  the  en- 


counter to  find  amusement  from  any  thing  per- 
taining to  him;  so  with  a  bow  (which  Mise 
Montgomery  pronounced  to  be  '  immease')  I  ac* 
knowledged  his  salutation,  and  passed  on, 

"  Richard  the  Third,"  in  which  I  was  to  figure 
as  the  Lady  Anne,  and  "Perfection,"  in  which 
I  was  to  enact  the  heroine,  were  this  d^'s  re- 
hearsal, after  tbe  "  Macbeth"  music.  To  mj 
great  annoyance,  I  found  that  "Mr.  George,*^ 
or,  as  he  was  described  in  the  bills,  **  G»eorge 
Annesley,  Esq.,"  was  to  be  Churles  Paragon, 
and  another  amateur,  one  degree  worse,  the 
Richard. 

Oauehe,  inexperienced,  and  nervous  as  I  was. 
my  acting  was  good  in  comparison  with  that  of 
these  dreadful  amateurs.  They  ranted  and  storm- 
ed when  they  should  have  been  quiet }  muttered 
or  whispered  when  they  should  have  thundered ; 
stood  a  foot  in  advance  of  the  people  they  ad- 
dressed ;  finished  an  etit  speech  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  and  walked  oflT  m  awkward  sUence ; 
turned  their  backs  to  tbe  audience,  and  kept  the 
stage  waiting,  until  the  patience  of  the  prompt- 
er, and  the  equanimity  of  the  acting  manager, 
were  utterly  exhausted. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Mountain,"  I  exclaimed,  in  de- 
spair, ^*pray,  let  Miss  Montgomery  plav  Kate 
to-morrow.  I  should  be  nervous  for  myseu,  even 
if  I  had  an  experienced  Charles ;  but  with  that 
hopelessly  stupid  creature,  what  shall  I  do  ?  He 
will  want  help  and  so  will  I,  and  neither  of  us 
can  give  it  to  the  other." 

"Never  fear,  never  fear.  Between  ourselves, 
Mr.  Annesley  is  safe  to  make  a  regular  mull  of 
Charles ;  but  the  house  will  be  full  of  his  friends, 
who  come  prepared  to  think  him  a  Garrick,  and 
who  will  have  no  attention  to  spare  for  the  rest 
of  us ;  so  you  will  be  sure  of  a  good-natured  au- 
dience, which  is  a  great  thing  for  a  novice. 
Besides,  you  will  look  charming,  speak  sensibly, 
and  act  rationally,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  can  say  for  half  the  Kates  on  the  boards. 
And,  by-the-by,  talking  of  Kate,  bow  would  yoa 
like  me  to  put  up  ^  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  for 
you  ?  I  tbuk  you'd  make  a  capital  Kate,  and 
It's  always  a  safe  piece  with  the  audience." 

"Oh !  thank  you ;  but  pray,  do  not  put  up  any 
thing  for  me:  the  very  idea  frightens  me.  I 
would  much  rather  play  some  part  of  ten  lines." 

"  You'll  not  say  so  this  time  six  months,"  an- 
swered the  manager,  as  he  hurried  away. 

The  night  of  this  day,  the  first  I  had  ever  spent 
so  utterly  alone,  was  indeed  desolate.  It  was  a 
/et€  night  at  Pittville,  and  the  theatre  quarter 
was  deserted,  so  that  a  step  upon  the  pavement 
below  made  me  start.  The  tidy  room,  about 
which  there  did  not  lie  one  friendly  piece  of 
home-like  litter,  and  which,  in  that  respect,  re- 
minded me  painfully  of  that  sad  first  night  in 
London,  which  I  had  spent  with  Mr.  Spencer  in 
my  mother's  lodgings — the  first  in  which  I  had 
realized  our  helpless  poverty.  The  cold  passion- 
less moon,  gleaming  in  through  the  veranda- 
shaded  window,  making  all  things  look  solemn 
and  chill,  in  her  white  melancholy  light;  and 
the  unbroken  silence  of  the  house,  in  which  no 
living  thing  appeared  to  move,  all  conduced  to 
make  me  (eel  lonely  and  wretched.  The  energr 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  was  gone,  and  I  felt 
a  very  poor  helpless  creature.  There  is  no  cure 
so  efiisctual  for  self-conceit,  as  solitude  and  inac- 
tion.  The  greatest  heroine  who  ever  lived,  shut 
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vf  in  a  commonplaoe  room,  with  no  one  to  speak 
to,  and  nothing  to  do,  wall  sink  down  into  an  or- 
dinary mortal  like  the  rest  of  as. 

That  night,  as  I  sat  gazing  vacantly  into  the 
quiet  room,  I  lost  sight  of  aU  the  high  motives 
and  argent  needs  which  had  placed  me  there : 
foreot  all  that  might  have  enooaraged,  and  forti- 
fied me,  and  feeling  only  that  I  was  altme,  laid 
my  head  down,  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Annesley,  who  seemed  to 
have  the  redeeming  grace  of  shame  left,  came 
np  to  me  when  I  first  entered  the  theatre,  and  of- 
fering me  a  bouquet  of  saperb  hot-hoose  flowers, 
said, 

**  From  something  which  I  heard  yoa  say  to 
Mrs.  Mountain  yesterday,  I  found  out  that  you 
are  fond  of  flowers ;  and  I  have  brought  these, 
hoping  that  yon  will  accept  them  as  a  peace- 
offering,  with  an  apology  ^ior  language  which  I 
am  ashamed  to  remember." 

The  words  evidently  cost  him  some  pain  to 
otter ;  and,  seeing  that  the^^  did  so,  and,  more- 
over, admiring  the  spirit  which  dictated  them,  I 
replied, 

^'  The  last,  I  accept  with  very  great  pleasure : 
but  the  flowers,  beautifol  as  they  are,  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  decline." 

**  I  hope  not ;  I  shall  be  so  vexed — ^I  got  them 
on  purpoee.*' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  bojrish  speech ; 
there  was  something  so  natvt  and  genuine  about 
itf  as  well  as  the  look  of  vexation  with  which  he 
regarded  the  beautiful  exotics. 

*^  I  regret  being  unable  to  accept  them,  Mr. 
Annesley,  and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
They  need  not  be  wasted,  however;  give  them 
to  Miss  Montgomery,  she  will  be  delighted." 

''  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do.  Why,  she's  as  old 
and  ugly  as  S^corax  I  I  beg  your  pardon  with 
all  my  heart,  if  she's  a  friend  of  yours,  but  we 
Trinity  fellows  don't  usuall;^  get  up  Platonics 
with  Hecate,  or  any  of  her  sisterhood." 

**  Well,  then,  bestow  them  upon  Miss  Latour." 


"  No  'j  you  take  them."« 


**  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  really  can  not." 

"Why?" 

*'  Because  I  never  receive  presents." 

**Bat  flowers^  every  boay  takes  flowers; 
there's  nothing  m  that,  you  know.  Do  have 
them ;  I  gathered  them  myself." 

I  laughed  again ;  the  pathetic  tones  .of  his 
voice,  as  he  turned  the  flowers  round  and  round, 
were  irresistible. 

^  Now  you're  laughing  at  me ;  and,  by  Jove  I 
it's  too  bad.  You  Iroze  me  into  ice  with  your 
empress-of.Russia  bow  yesterday — though  1  con- 
fess that  I  quite  deserved  it— and  now  you  won't 
take  my  flowers,  and  be  friends,  a<i  the  children 
say :  that's  not  makinc  it  up  with  a  man." 

'^  Oh !  yes,  it  is :  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept 
a  present  to  ratify  a  truce ;  but  it  is  necessary, 
that,  when  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  you 
should  adhere  to  your  resolve.'' 

**Oo  you  think  so?" 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  of  no  use  talking  any  more 
about  it ;  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  and  so 
have  I.  Tgot  these  flowers  for  you,  and  nobody 
else ;  and  nobody  else  shall  have  them,  so  here 
goes"~-and  with  an  impatient  jerk,  he  deposited 
the  bouquet  at  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  muddy 
water,  whidi  stood  near. 


In  this  one  act  of  pettish  temper,  I  read  George 
Annesley's  whole  character  and  history ;  and  the 
opinion  I  formed  then,  waa  only  confirmed  by 
longer  acquaintance.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
became  eood  friends ;  for  although  he  was  a  com* 
plete  enfant  gat(,  and  addicted  to  the  bad  habits 
which  had  so  greatly  annoyed  me  in  the  mail, 
still  he  had  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and  feel- 
ing, and  really  tried  to  give  up  his  objectionable 
ways  and  words,  when  their  vice  was  pointed 
out  to  him. 

Of  course  Mr.  Annesley's  attention  to  me, 
soon  became  the  subject  of  theatre  gossip :  all 
the  company  insisted  that  he  had  made  me  an 
ofier,  which  I  had  accepted ;  and  not  a  few  were 
the  annoyances  to  which  I  was  subjected  from 
the  ladies,  in  consequence.  But  they  were  mis- 
taken :  not  one  word  of  such  a  sort  as  they  sus- 
pected, was  ever  spoken ;  although  love  was  the 
unfailing  subject  of  our  conversation :  since  the 
very  day  after  my  refusal  of  the  flowers,  he  con- 
fided to  me  his  secret  engagement  to  his  cousin, 
and  mvariably  entertained  me  with  a  long  ac- 
count of  her  perfections.  , 

Of  all  the  ridiculous  things  that  men  and  wo- 
men ever  do,  these  love  confidences  to  indiffer- 
ent people,  are  among  the  most  absurd.  They 
are  quite  useless  to  ue  parties  interested,  and 
great  bores  to  the  confidanti.  I  should  have 
thought  myself  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be 
chosen  for  the  office :  out  it  seems  that  I  am 
not  ]  for  all  sorts  of  people  make  confidences  to 
me,  and  without  seeking  them,  I  am  in  the 
secrets  of  half  my  acquaintances. 

^^  Richard  the  Third,"  as  it  was  enacted  that 
night,  was  a  most  original  performance ;  all  the 
amateurs,  and  myself  too,  playing  our  parts  dis- 
graDefully. 

**  Perfection"  was  one  degpree  better,  as  far  as 
every  body  but  ^*  Kate"  was  concerned ;  but  I 
was  so  nervous  that  I  distressed  myself,  and 
every  one  else. 

The  audience,  however,  were  very  kind  and 
indulgent ;  applauding  every  thing  that  was  not 
an  absolute  blunder.  The  bills  announced  that 
it  was  my  "  first  appearance  at  Cheltenham,  and 
second  on  any  stage,"  and  the  good-natured 
people  seemed  to  feel  for  me. 

For  a  little  time  my  labors  were  light ;  the 
amateurs  and  Misses  Montgomery  and  Latour 
having  the  business  nearly  to  themselves;  but 
after  the  first  fortnight,  when  my  duties  became 
regular,  the  fatigue  was  ahnost  more  than  I 
could  bear. 

In  the  country,  pieces  seldom  enjoy  what  act- 
ors call  ^*  a  run''^;  they  are  different  almost  every 
night,  and  tbe  study  and  rehearsals  are  inde- 
scribably severe.  Scarcely  any  living  being  works 
so  hard,  and  is  so  ill-paid,  as  a  country  actor  or 
actress. 

As  a  specimen  of  my  labors  at  this  time— 
which  were  only  on  an  average  with  those  of  my 
fellow-slaves — ^I  will  describe  them  from  ten 
o'clock  on  one  day,  until  the  same  hour  upon  the 
next. 

Rehearsal  of  the  play  is  called  at  ten,  and  that 
of  the  farce  and  interlude  at  twelve  and  one ; 
altogether,  they  last  till  four;  then  tired  and  be- 
vrilcbred,  you  walk  home:  happy  for  you  if  it  is 
near.  Dinner,  four  days  out  of  the  six,  is  out  of 
the  question;  but  if  your  landlady  is  good- 
natured  and  considerate,  you  may  have  a  cup  of 
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tea  before  you  retnrn  to  the  theatre.  Immedi- 
ately upon  your  arrival  at  home,  yoar  work 
divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  ffetting  yo*jr  dresees 
ready  for  the  night  (this,  ifyoa  pfa^  in  every 
piece,  which  is  more  than  likely,  of  itself  is  no 
light  toil),  and  trying  to  leam  as  much  of  your 

5 arts  as  yon  oan.  The  latter  you  do  while  yoi^ 
rink  your  tea,  and  at  the  same  time  transfer  the 
black  stripes  from  the  orange  petticoat  yoa  wore 
last  night,  to  the  red  one  yoa  wear  to^ay ;  a 
combination  of  employments  achieved,  by  rest* 
ingyour  "part"  against  the  tea-pot. 

The  performance  commences  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  at  halfopast  six,  with  your  dresses  half 
trimmed  and*  your  brain  wholly  confused,  yoa 
retam  to  the  theatre;  where  yoa  dress  hurried- 
l]|r,  and  get  into  a  qoiet  oomer  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, some  knowledge  of  the  speeches  you  have 
to  deliver.  Between  the  acts,  and  at  every  odd 
moment,  you  do  the  same ;  thus  learning,  as  it 
were,  scene  by  scene,  as  you  want  it.  At  twelve 
the  curtain  fails  for  the  night,  and  before  leaving 
the  theatre,  vou  mu  into  the  green-room  to  see 
the  ^^call"  for  the  next  day;  from  which  yoa 
probably  learn  that  two  pieces  you  have  never 
seen  (although  both  are  stock  favorites),  are  to 
be  played,  and  that  you  are  cast  for  parts  in 
both.  If  you  have  no  books  of  the  pieces,  yoa 
waste  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  finding  the  promp- 
ter, and  coaxing  him  to  lend  you  some ;  which 
he  does,  with  a  strict  injunction  either  to  return 
them  to  him  at  rehearsal  next  day,  or  to  send 
them  on  to  the  v^lking  gentleman,  who  like 
yourself  has  five  or  six  unprofitable  lengths  in 
each.  Home  you  go,  faint  and  wear^,  longing  for 
rest,  although  you  know  that  it  is  unpossible  to 
obtain  it  yet.  Upon  the  table  stands  your  mee^ 
gre  supper ;  and,  if  yon  are  not  too  tired  yon  cut 
somethiiig  from  dish  and  loaf,  pour  out  and 
swallow  a  (^lass  of  water,  push  your  hair  back, 
to  cool  and  lighten  your  throbbing  bead,  and  then 
sit  down  with  paper  and  pen,  to  copy  your  parts 
for  the  next  night.  As  you  write,  you  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  your  eyes  open, 
they  ache  and  burn  so :  but  you  know  from  ex- 
perience that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  any 
thing  for  the  morning,  and,  although  yoa  might 
from  habit,  copy  while  half  asleep,  yet  jrou  dare 
not  indulge  so  far ;  since,  by  writing  attentively, 
you  have  a  better  chance  of  impressing  t£e 
vrords  upon  your  mind. 

Many,  many  times  before  the  task  is  done,  yoa 
lay  down  the  pen,  and  covering  your  burning 
eyes  with  feverish  hands,  shield  them  for  a  few 
minutes  from  the  light;  but  rest  is  impossible 
antil  work  is  done,  imd  knowing  that,  you  bend 
down  again  to  the  paper,  and  write  on.  At  last, 
as  the  town  clock  strikes  three,  yoa  creep  wear- 
ily  up-stairs  to  bed,  where  you  fall  into  a  restless 
sleep  until  half-past  eight ;  when  you  get  up,  eat 
a  wretched  breakfast,  and  prepare  to  repeat 
again  the  routine  of  yesterday's  work. 

And  for  all  this,  **  walking  ladies"  receive 
magnificent  salaries  varying  from  eighteen  shil- 
lings to  two  pounds  a  week,  with  the  occasional 
privilege  of  "ticket,"  or  benefit-nights ;  doobt- 
ful  goMs  both,  the  last  especially,  since  in  most 
cases  the  only  person  really  benefited  is  the 
manager.  Unattractive  and  laborious  as  this 
life  may  seem,  my  sketch  of  it  is  correct,  and 
unexaggeraled;  being  rather  under  than  over 
drawn. 


At  this  time  the  Cheltenham  theatre  was  fa« 
mous  for  the  number  and  rank  of  the  men  who 
frequented  the  coii/iues.  Worse,  ten  thousand 
times,  than  the  anger  or  familiarity  of  the  au- 
dience, were  these  men  to  me ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  of  all  the  practices  and  temptations  that 
can  be  devised  for  the  destruction  oi  an  actress's 
moral  integrity,  this  hateful  custom  of  admitting 
strangers  behmd  the  scenes,  is  the  worst.  But 
remonstrance  upon  the  subject  is  generally  use- 
less, and  it  was  especially  so  with  the  Chelten- 
ham manager  and  his  wife.  The  latter  had  been 
so  much  aocostomed  to  see  the  men  from  the 
omnibus-box,  from  the  stalls,  and  from  the  most 
dUtingmi  boxes  in  the  opera  house,  behind  the 
scenes  there,  that  she  could  not  comprehend  the 
injurious  tendency  of  the  system ;  and  the  golden 
payment  for  box-tickets  which  were  never  used, 
was  far  too  acceptable  to  Mr.  Mountain,  to  allow 
him  to  disapprove  of  so  lucrative  a  custom. 

The  only  remedy  led  to  me,  therefore,  was  to 
resist  every  attempt  made  to  carry  the  conver- 
sation further  than  a  distant  greeting  of  formal 
courtesy,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  permit  my  acquaintance  to  m  claimed,  out  of 
the  theatre,  by  any  habUui  of  it. 

Oh!  the  vapid,  meaningless  nonsense  thesa 
men  talked,  the  exafjpgerated  compliments  they 

riid,  and  the  covert  msolence  of  their  flatteries  1 
used  to  wonder  how  the  women  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  eonld  endure,  far  less  delight  in 
them ;  and  custom,  so  far  from  reconciling  ma 
to  the  practice,  only  ofiended  and  exasperated 
me  more. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  my  mother's  weekly 
correspondence  never  failed,  but  after  a  time, 
her  letters  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  at 
last  I  seldom  heard  from  her  more  than  once  a 
month.  Meantime,  a  week  never  passed  with- 
out bringing  me  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lyndon ;  and 
when  she  learned  that  I  was  located  in  Cbeltea- 
bam  for  the  season,  she  sent  me  letters  of  intro- 
duction  to  every  one  she  knew  there,  or  with 
whom  she  could  make  interest. 

But  these  introductions,  kindly  as  they  were 
meant,  became  a  source  of  continual  annoyance 
to  me.  I  could  not  endure  the  condescending 
manner  of  my  visitors,  and  used  to  ofl*end  them 
grievously  in  consequence.  In  particular  I  re- 
member the  wife  of  one  of  the  county  members 
for  ^  shire,  who  patronized  me  so  coolly,  asked 
me  such  strange  questions — as  if  I  were  either  a 
mendicant,  or  a  traveling  puppet—- that  I  rebelled 
at  once,  and  treating  her  with  the  same  hawteur 
that  she  bestowed  upon  me,  mortified  her  so 
much,  that  she  not  only  never  came  again,  bat 
did  all  she  could  to  injure  my  benefit. 

Still  there  were  many  others  from  whom  I  ex- 
perienced the  very  reverse  treatment.  Women, 
who  holding  recognized  places  in  the  world's 
eye,  treated  me  as  they  would  have  done  at 
Ingerdyne ;  and,  pitying  the  misfortunes  which 
had  placed  me  where  I  was,  did  more  than  honor 
to  the  motives  which  kept  me  there.  Among 
those  whose  names  lay  enshrined  in  my  heart, 
one  lady,  to  whom  I  was  not  introduced  until 
some  months  after  this  time,  takes  the  first 

{>laee.    She  was  the  wife  of  a  gallant  old  Water- 
oo  colonel,  who  lived  in  a  fairy-Iike  place  near 
Swansea ;  and  where  after  Mrs.  Lyndon's  letter 
of  introduction,  I  was  welcomed  as  a  relative. 
The  daughter  of  an  earl,  and  wile  of  a  num 
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honored  hy  his  country  and  beloved  hj  his 
neighbors,  herself  exemplary  in  every  relation  of 
life,  and  looked  up  to  by  all  who  knew  her  as  a 
pattern,  Lady  Frances  Hastings  felt  her  position 
m  the  world  was  too  welUestablished,  to  be  jeop- 
arded by  her  friendship  for  the  papil  of  her  old 
friend :  even  although  she  was  presented  to  her 
notice,  in  the  questionable  position  of  a  country 
actress.  And  Colonel  Hastings,  proud  of  his 
eountry^s  approbation,  proud  of  his  wife  and  her 
gracefully  womanly  independence,  was  gener- 
oasly  pleased  to  show  kindness  to  a  soldier's 
daaghter ;  he  not  only  gave  me  the  warmest  in- 
Titations  to  his  house,  but  enabled  me  to  accept 
them,  by  driving  over  to  Swansea  for  me  every 
Saturday  after  rehearsal,  and  taking  me  to  l^Hy 
Bank  to  spend  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Sunday. 
Lily  Bank  was  always  a  happy  place  to  me,  I 
was  so  completely  at  home;  no  one  patronized 
or  noticed  me  there,  differently  from  the  usual 
visitors :  there,  I  was  always  Miss  Sackville,  the 
friend  and  guest  of  the  hostess,  and  (taking  their 
tone  from  her),  every  one  behaved  becommgly. 

That  people  generally  avoid  actresses  and 
look  upon  them  askance,  is  not  very  suprising, 
all  things  considered ;  but  that  they  ihonld  make 
no  distinction  between  those  whose  integrity 
is  unquestioned  and  those  whose  names  are 
solfied,  is  both  strange  and  imjust.  In  my  very 
limited  theatrical  acquaintance,  I  couI3  name 
mauf  women  whose  pure  natures,  and  spotless 
fame,  would  grace  any  station,  but  who  yet  are 
classed  with  the  herd ;  and  upon  whom,  women 
without  half  their  talent,  and  with  none  of  the 
temptation  they  so  bravely  resist,  dare  to  look 
down  as  unworthy  their  society.  Reverse  their 
positions :  give  the  woman  of  wealth  and  rank, 
the  trials,  temptations,  and  scant  means  of  the 
actress,  and  consider  how  she  would  acquit  her- 
self ;  the  actress  need  not  fear  the  comparison. 

There  is  no  true  womanliness,  either,  or  even 
the  grace  of  good  breeding,  on  the  part  of  these 
exolusives.  They  meet  the  actress  in  their  walks, 
in  society ;  her  appearance  and  manners  are  those 
of  a  lady,  of  that  mdependent  station  from  which 
it  may  be  that  the  misfortunes  of  others  have  for 
a  time  removed  her;  they  ought  to  recognize 
her,  for  they  have  been  asked  to  do  so  by  those 
who  know  her  well,  and  vouch  for  her  perfect 
worthiness,  but  they  do  not :  though  the  men  of 
their  family  have  perhaps  called  upon  her,  and 
raise  their  hats  as  they  pass,  the  wome'n  greet 
her  with  an  insolent  stare,  as  if  to  crush,  by  their 
contemptuous  scorn,  the  girl  whose  own  integ- 
rity bears  her  up,  while  enduring  night  after 
night,  trials  of  fortitude  a  thousand  times  more 
terrible. 

If  such  women  knew  how  soon,  after  the  first 
natural  craving  for  sympathy  has  been  chilled 
by  their  heartless  arrogance,  the  young  actress 
learns  to  repay  scorn  for  scorn,  and  to  forget 
their  littleness  except  when  it  suggests  a  theme 
for  ridicule,  they  would  not  be  so  unmindful  of 
what  is  due  to  their  own  dignity,  as  well  as  to 
the  feelings  of  another. 

But  let  me  be  just :  it  is  only  in  certain  places, 
and  by  certain  people  that  such  contumely  is 
shown.  Women  whoso  position  is  undoubted, 
who  hold  by  acknowledged  right  the  place  they 
claim,  or  whose  talents,  integrity,  and  goodness 
are  unquestioned,  never  commit  such  outrages 
open  good  feeling  and  good  breeding.    I  never 


received  rudeness,  incivility,  impertinence,  or 
patronage  from  any  but  people  who  wished  to 
assume  an  importance  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  and  whose  minds  were  as  mediocre  as 
their  true  position.  And  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  similar  remarks,  made  by  persons  whose 
experience  of  human  nature,  entitled  their  opin- 
ion to  respect  and  attention.  Certainly  the  high- 
er the  rank,  talents,  and  virtues  of  those  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact  during  my  theatrical 
career,  the  more  distinguished  and  cordial  were 
their  friendship,  kindness,  and  courtesy. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

Just  at  this  time  the  farce  of  "  Rory  O^More'' 
which  the  talent  and  humor  of  Tyrone  Power 
rendered  so  popular,  came  out;  and  the  Chel- 
tenham people  being  wild  to  see  it,  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  amateurs,  a  Captain  Forrest,  offer- 
ed to  play  Rory,  while  I  was  to  enact  Kathleen. 

In  tnis  character,  my  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  my  country  people,  and  the 
brogue  I  could  assume  at  will,  helped  me  greatly. 
The  son^s,  too,  were  so  easy  that  I  bacTno  dif- 
ficulty with  them ;  and  to  my  great  astonishment 
I  was  invariably  encored  in  the  first.  Captain 
Forrest  had  been  stationed  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Ireland,  and  made  the  best  Rory — with 
the  exception  of  Power — I  ever  saw.  The  piece, 
therefore  went  off  with  great  ickU  ;  it  was  repeat- 
ed to  full  houses  every  ni^ht  for  some  time,  and 
established  me  as  a  favorite  with  the  audience. 

If  I  could  have  conquered  the  nervous  trepi- 
dation, which  embarrassed  me  even  then  as  much 
as  upon  my  first  appearance,  I  should  not  have 
suffered  so  painfully,  nor  have  disappointed  my- 
self so  often ;  but  I  trembled  so  much  every  time 
that  I  set  my  foot  upon  the  boards  and  met  the 
gaze  of  the  audience,  that  I  was  quite  incapable 
of  carrying  out  my  own  conceptions. 

One  evening  on  returning  home  after  playing 
Kathleen.  I  found  upon  my  table  a  large  parcel 
addressea  '^Miss  Sackville,^'  and  a  gorgeous 
bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers,  in  a  massive  silver 
holder  studded  with  emeralds,  lying  by  its  side. 
Upon  opening  the  packet  I  found  that  it  contain- 
ed a  piece  of  rich  green  velvet,  and  a  dozen 
pairs  of  Limerick  gloves,  each  beautifully  em- 
bossed with  gold  shamrocks  round  the  arm ;  and 
upon  the  inner  white  paper  wrapper  was  written, 
'*An  Englishman's  tribute  to  the  Irish  Kath- 
leen." 

The  handwriting  was  nnknown  to  me,  and 
there  was  no  seal  or  other  indication,  to  guide 
me  in  my  conjectures  respecting  the  <K)nor. 
Mrs.  Morgan,  whom  I  called  up  instantly,  could 
give  me  no  assistance :  the  parcel  and  Bouquet 
bad  been  delivered  just  after  dark,  by  a  man 
who  wore  a  stable  dress,  and  who,  placing  them 
in  her  hands  without  a  word,  walked  quickly 
away. 

^*  How  exquisitely  beautiful  it  is,"  she  said, 
holding  the  velvet  to  the  light :  "  you  will  look 
absolutely  divine  in  it:  an^  those  enchanting 
gloves  too  1  He*s  a  man  of  taste,  whoever  he 
is ;  that  is  evident  to  the  most  confined  inteUecL 
and  I  wish  you  joy  from  the  inmost  recesses  of 
my  heart,  Fm  sure.  You  have  certainly  made 
a  conquest  worth  having.    I  wonder  who  it  is. 
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I  heard  somebody  sar  that  yoang  Lord  Glendale 
was  in  the  theatre  last  night.  Oh,  propitiouB 
fate  !  suppose  it  was  him.'' 

'*  Why,  you  surely  do  not  think,  Mrs.  Morgan, 
that  I  mean  to  keep  this  parcel :  that  is,  if  I  can 
find  where  to  return  it  ?" 

"  Keep  it  1  of  course.  Why  not  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  Lord  Glendale ;  and  if  you  manage 
cleverly,  you  may  be  my  lady." 

"  Pray,  do  oblige  me  by  never  talking  such 
nonsense  again,"  I  answered,  pettishly.  "  Lord 
Glendale  is  as  little  likely  to  marry  me,  as  I  am 
likely  to  marry  him.    Is  old  Betty  here  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  will  you  let  her  go  back  with  me  to 
tne  theatre,  and  carry  this  parcel*" 

*^  Of  course !  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it :  nothing  precipitate,  I  hope  ?" 

^*  Oh,  no,  merely  to  ffive  it  in  charge  to  Mr. 
Mountain ;  requestine  him  to  find  out  the  owner, 
and  return  it  to  him.". 

"  My  dearest  darling  Miss  Sackville  I"  cried 
Mrs.  Morgan,  seizing  the  packet  which  I  was 
tying  up  'j  **  pray  don't :  only  reflect  one  moment 
— thmk  what  may  be  the  consequences.  You 
may  be  ofiendi^  your  future  husband,  perhaps : 
who  knows  ?  Oh,  let  me  implore  you  to  consid- 
er !  such  a  bewitching  dress — the  richest  Genoa 
velvet — two  guineas  a  yard  at  the  very  least. 
Oh,  do,  do  stay  till  momincr  before  you  decide. 
And  those  gloves,  and  the  bouquet-holder,  with 
your  name  upon  it  too.  Oh,  dear,  dear !  do  yield 
to  my  prayers  and  keep  them." 

"  It  IS  impossible,"  I  said,  determinately.  '*  I 
have  resolved  never  to  accept  any  presents  while 
I  am  on  the  stage,  and  nothing  shall  induce  me 
to  alter  my  determination.  Besides,  I  look  upon 
this  as  an  insult.  I  am  poor  enough,  Heaven 
knows;  but  if  any  body  wants  to  serve  me  by 
giving  me  a  gown,  let  them  do  it  openly :  I  will 
receive  no  anonymous  presents.  And  I  do  beg 
of  you,  Mrs.  Morgan,  neither  to  encourage  people 
to  send  such  things,  nor,  if  you  suspect  what  they 
are,  take  them  in  when  they  do  come}  because 
I  shall  always  send  them  back." 

When  I  reached  the  theatre,  the  farce  was  just 
over,  and  with  old  Betty  the  char-woman  follow- 
ing my  steps  closely,  I  went  to  the  manager's 
room  and  rapped. 

"  Come  in.^' 

I  entered,  and  at  the  table  before  me  sat  Mr. 
Mountain,  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  very 
handsome  young  man  who  had  occupied  the  stage 
box  the  two  last  nights ;  while,  leaning  against 
the  ohiraney-piece  reading  a  newspaper  by  the 
aid  of  the  gas-light,  and  holding  it  m  such  a  po- 
sition as  to  conceal  his  face,  stood  another  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Sackville,  is  it  you  ?"  exclaimed 
the  manager,  seeming  strangely  embarrassed  by 
my  appearance. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  know  you  were 
engaged :  I  will  wait  in  the  green-room  until  you 
are  at  leisure." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  talking ;  "  let  me  go :  another  time,  Moun- 
tain." 

"Impossible,  my  lord,"  said  the  manager, 
rising  hastily ;  "  I  can  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
K  Miss  Sackville  will  favor  me  with  her  company 
in  this  little  ante-room,  I  will  return  to  your 
iordahip  in  a  moment."  • 


Saying  this,  he  waved  his  hand  toward  a  door 
immediately  behind  the  gentleman  who  was 
reading :  and  continued,  addressing  him : 

"Will  you  permit  me,  sir?" 

"Certainly,^'  replied  the  other,  as  he  drew 
back  to  allow  me  to  pass ;  "  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  was  in  your  way,  nor,  indeed,  that  any  one  had 
joined  us." 

As  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me ;  they 
were  full  of  a  strange  expression — a  combination 
of  so  many  feelings  that  it  almost  made  me  trem- 
ble. Compassion  and  admiration,  doubt  and  sor- 
row, were  all  blended  in  that  one  perplexing 
gaze. 

"  Now,  my  dear  madam,  to  what  do  I  owe  the 
pleasure  of  this  visit  ?"  asked  the  manager,  after 
we  had  entered  the  room. 

"  To  this,"  I  replied,  laying  upon  the  table  the 
parcel  and  bouquet  I  had  taken  from  Betty. 
**  Somebody  has  been  impertinent  enough  to  send 
me  these  things,  and  as  I  do  not  know  where  to 
return  them,  I  have  brought  them  to  you,  to  beg 
that  you  will  take  charge  of  them  untu  the  owner 
can  be  found." 

I  observed  that  while  I  was  speaking,  Mr. 
Mountain  became  more  and  more  uncomfortable, 
and  endeavored  to  close  the  door  which  he  had 
left  open ;  but  which  remained  so,  as  a  heap  of 
old  newspapers,  shaken  from  their  shelf,  had 
fallen  in  the  doorway.    At  last  he  said,  nerxpus- 

"  The  owner.  Miss  Sackville  ?  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  owner  is  yourself,  now." 

"  Indeed  1  Our  opinions  then  differ  very  con- 
siderably. I  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  an  in- 
sult, and  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  see  it  in 
any  other  li^ht." 

"  Few  ladies  would  think  the  offer  of  so  lovely 
a  thing  as  this,  an  insult,*'  he  replied,  taking  up 
the  bouquet,  and  scrutinizing  the  jeweled  holder. 

"  Very  likely  not :  but  1  do ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  my  opinion,  and  not  that  of  other  people, 
is  of  the  most  importance  in  this  case." 

"  Decidedly.  Most  unquestionably.  But  you 
Irish  ladies,  although  the  most  charming  in  the 
world,  are  so  hasty,  so  excitable,  so  tenacious. 
I  am  certain  that  ihe  gentleman  who  did  himself 
the  honor  to  offer  these  little  tributes  of  admira- 
tion, had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  ofiending 
you." 

"  Possibly  J  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  be  oficnd- 
ed,  if  he  will  only  take  them  back  again.  As 
you  know  who  he  is,  I  shall  leave  them  in  your 
hands  for  the  purpose." 

"  I,  Miss  Sackville — I  ?  I  have  said  nothing 
to  lead  you  to  such  a  conclusion,  I  am  sure." 

"  Not  intentionally,  I  dare  say ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  arrived  at  it,  and  can  only  say  that  I 
grieve  to  find  that  you  have  so  misunderstood 


me. 


»» 


"  Pray,  pray,  stay  a  moment,"  cried  the  mana- 
ger, as  I  turned  to  the  door,  *^  and  let  me  assure 
you  that  if  I  do  know  who  sent  these  things,  I 
also  know  that  nothing  was  less  his  intention 
than  to  displease  you." 

"  I  hope  so.  1  hope  so,"  I  rejoined,  hastily. 
"  But  to  say  the  least,  it  w^  an  impertinent  and 
presumptuous  act;  and  one  that  i  can  not  for- 
ffi^ :  nor  shall  I  know  how  to  forgive  you,  Mr. 
Mountain,  if  such  occurs  again." 

And,  having  utterly  forgotten  the  gentlenieA 
in  the  next  room,  and  that  they  must  have  heard 
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every  syllable  of  the  conversation,  I  walked  for- 
ward. 

When  I  entered  the  apartment  in  which  they 
smt,  the  young  man  whom  Mr.  Mountain  had 
addressed  as  "my  lord,^'  was  standing  by  the 
t&ble,  looking  flushed  and  angry  \  his  companion 
occupied  a  position  about  half  a  dozen  paces  in 
advance,  but  the  expression  of  his  features  was 
entirely  changed :  the  look  of  doubt  was  gone, 
and  in  its  place  shone  one  so  beaming  and  cordial, 
that  as  I  met  his  eye,  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
temples. 

'^  Miss  Sackville,*'  said  the  young  nobleman, 
as  I  passed  him  to  leave  the  room,  *'  from  the 
position  of  that  room  and  this,  I  have  been  un- 
fortaoately  compelled  to  hear  the  whole  of  your 
conversation  Mriin  Mr.  Mountain ;  and  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  induce  you  to  recon- 
sider your  decision,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be 
the  object  of  your  displeasure.'* 

'•  Lord  Glendale,  I  think  ?''  I  replied. 

**  You  have  named  me,"  he  answered,  haughti^ 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  because  I  should  like  to 
have  retained  my  opinion  that  lords,  like  their 
titles,  were  honorable.  Your  lordship  has  been 
pleased  to  show  your  charity,  in  a  manner  some- 
what new  and  unfamiliar  to  me." 

** Charity!  Miss  Sackvilie,"  he  exclaimed, 
vehemently ;  "  you  misconceive  me  cruelly." 

*^  How  ?  A  rich  man  sends  to  a  poor  girl  a 
costly  dress,  such  as  she  has  not  means  to  buy : 
if  she  needs  it,  what  is  such  an  act  but  charity  ? 
if  she  does  not,  the  gilt  assumes  a  different  and 
more  offensive  shape;  it  becomes  an  insult. 
Which  of  the  two  is  your  lordship's  ?" 

He  muttered  an  angry  exclamation,  and  then 
said  aloud, 

"  Neither :  I  admired  you,  and — " 

*^ Insulted  me  to  prove  it!  Your  lordship's 
admiration,  then,  \a  a  thing  most  carefully  to  be 
shunned." 

*'Nay,  but  hear  me,"  he  cried,  as  I  turned 
again  to  the  door. 

"Your  lordship  must  pardon  me.  I  have 
already  heard  more  than  I  can  easily  forgive." 

"Indeed,"  said  Lord  Glendale,  with  a  bitter 
sneer  -,  *^  ladies  of  your  profession  are  not  usually 
so  fastidious.  Perhaps  diamonds  would  have 
lared  better." 

As  of  old,  when  my  passionate  nature  was 
roused  by  a  taunt  or  an  mjustice,  I  felt  the  hot 
blood  pour  over  mv  face  and  neck,  and  fire  flash 
from  my  eyes.  {  could  scarcely  breathe^  for 
the  storm  wbich  these  insolent  words  had  raised. 

"  For  shame,  Glendale,  you  forget  yourself," 
said  the  other  gentleman  advancing  *,  " pray  make 
Miss  Sackville  a  proper  apology  for  those  words. 
You  are  not  conscious  of  what  you  said,  I  am  sure." 

"  Mv  dear  Miss  Sackville,  I  entreat — "  began 
Mr.  Mountain. 

"  For  the  peace  of  your  own  conscience,  for 
your  own  self-respect,  Mr.  Mountain,  I  beseech 
yoQ  to  make  yourself  no  party  to  this'^isgrace- 
lul  matter.  For  your  own  wife  and  sisters'  sakes, 
do  not  degrade  the  profession  to  which  they  be- 
long by  aiding  such  a  man  as  his  lordship  there, 
in  his  unmanly  schemes.  For  their  sakes  do  not 
encourage  the  beliet^that  women,  because  mis- 
fortune makes  them  actresses,  are  to  be  bought 
mod  sold  like  merchandise ;  rather  help  us,  with 
•11  the  energy  and  power  your  position  In  this 


theatre  gives  you,  to  exclude  from  our  presence 
those  whose  society  is  an  insult,  and  with  whom 
we  can  not  come  in  contact  without  contamina- 
tion." 

And  without  uttering,  or  waiting  to  hear  an- 
other word,  I  left  the  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  opened  by  the  stranger. 

I  walked  home  quickly,  having  distanced  my 
poor  old  companion  considerably.  On  reaching 
the  cottage,  I  ran  up  stairs  and  locking  my  door, 
threw  myself  into  a  chair,  and  burying  my  face 
in  my  burning  hands,  tried  to  quell  the  storm 
which  was  shaking  me  like  a  whirlwind.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  the  effort  was  vain ;  every 
maidenly  feeling  had  been  outraged,  and  was  in 
arms:  one  was  no  sooner  appeased,  than  the 
memory  of  some  look  or  word — not  more  ofiens- 
ive  than  the  rest,  but  seeming  so— recurred, 
and  roused  another  into  rebellion. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult  of  indignation, 
there  came  stealing  across  my  heart,  a  vision  of 
the  stranc^er  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  manager^s 
room,  ana  whose  first  inexplicable  gaze,  and  sub- 
sequent approving  look,  formed  an  expressive 
comment  upon  what  had  occurred.  As  I  dwelt 
upon  the  last,  the  bitter  thoughts  and  angry  feel- 
ings Lord  Glendale's  insult  had  aroused,  died 
a^^,  and  my  agitation  subsided. 

Tlie  next  day,  on  goin^  to  rehearsal,  the  first 
person  I  saw,  taJking  to  Mr.  Annesley,  was  the 
stranger.  He  bowed  and  raised  his  hat  as  I 
passed,  but  did  notspeak,  although  his  companion 
did.  Presently,  however,  they  ooth  came  up  to 
where  I  stood  alone,  and  Mr.  Annesley  addressed 
me. 

'*  I  know  that  it  is  against  orders  to  introduce 
any  body  to  you.  Miss  Sackville,  and  so  I've  told 
my  friend  here  ^  but  he  insists,  and  therefore  I've 
consented  to  perform  the  ceremony,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  bears  the  consequence  himself. 
Allow  me,  therefore.  Miss  Sackville,  to  present 
to  you  Mr.  Essex  Temple." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued, 
Mr.  Temple  said, 

*^  Until  last  night,  I  always  understood,  or  at 
least  I  fancied,  that  Lord  Glendale  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  yours.  Miss  Sackville." 

**  Indeed !  I  uo  not  know  upon  what  grounds. 
I  never  had  the  misfortune  to  see  him  before 
Tuesday  last,  when  he  occupied  the  stage-box." 

**So  I  jgleaned  from  what  transpired  last 
night;  ana  how  delighted  I  felt  to  find  that  he 
was  a  stranger,  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to 
believe." 

"/can  very  e&^ily  believe  it,  old  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Annesley.  **  Knowing  how  regular  you  have 
been  in  your  attendance  upon  our  unworthy  per- 
formances every  night,  since  Miss  Montgomery 
electrified  us  all  in  *  Jane  Shore,'  J  can  very 
easily  believe  it." 

"  Miss  Montgomery  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Temple. 

"Is  an  angel — don't  deny  it.  Temple— and 
the  goddess  of  your  idolatry.  What  else  takes 
you  night  after  night  into  those  wretched  dens 
that  Mountain  calls  boxes,  and  makes  him  swear 
by  you,  as  by  a  modern  Croesus?  Why  old 
Darton  told  me  to-day,  that  there  has  never  been 
a  black  Saturday,  since  you  got  up  this  grande 
pn89ion  for  *  Pauline.' " 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  George,"  replied  Mr. 
Temple;  "but  Miss  Sackville  knows,  I  hop^ 
that  no  one  ever  thinks  of  believing  you." 
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"Indeed  she  knows  no  such  thing.  I  look 
npon  myself  as  the  most  correct  authority  in  the 
kmgdom — next  to  Munchausen." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Mountain  came  up,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  in  which  was  concentrated  the 
majesty  of  fifty  managers,  addressed  himself  to 
me. 

**  May  I  have  the  honor  of  five  minutes  private 
conversation  with  you,  Miss  Sackville  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  walking  forward  upon 
the  unoccupied  stage.  "I  presume  this  is  suffi- 
ciently private." 

'*  Quite  so,  (^uite  so/'  he  said,  with  an  attempt 
ftt  dignity,  which,  being  perfectly  new  to  him, 
sat  very  awkwardly.  *^  I  merely  request  a  pri- 
vate audience,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  done  me  the  honor  of  employ- 
ing my  poor  services  on  this  occasion.  You  will 
readily  imagine  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
allude,  is  Lord  Glendale.  Here  I  could  not 
restrain  a  movement  of  anger,  but  he  went  on 
coolly,  8a3ring,  "  and  I  am  charged  with  a  mes- 
sage from  that  nobleman,  absolutely  repudiating, 
as  unjust  and  unfounded,  the  construction  that 
you  saw  fit  to  put  upon  the  very  handsome  pres- 
ent, he  offered  to  your  acceptance  yesterday." 

"And  this  I  am  to  understand  as  an  apology?" 

"  By  no  means,  by  no  means :  my  Lord  Glen- 
dale being  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  offense, 
can  not  ofier  any  apology." 

"  Then  may  I  inquire  what  is  the  purport  of 
this  message  to  me  ?    For  what  is  it  intended  ?" 

"  Simply  as  an  explanation,  which  Lord  Glen- 
dale conceives  to  be  due  to  his  own  dignity  \  no- 
thing else." 

"  And  that  is  all :  you  have  nothing  more  to 
say?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Then,  as  our  conference  is  ended,  I  presume 
that  rehearsal  may  go  on  ?" 

"Scarcely  yet,*  I  think;  a  message  always 
merits  a  reply :  what  am  I  to  say  in  answer  to 
mine  ?" 

"To  Lord  Glendale,  nothing:  he  is  equally 
beneath  my  anger  and  contempt :  and  to  your- 
self I  can  only  repeat  what  I  saia  last  nignt — a 
recommendation  not  to  take  any  further  part  in 
an  afiair,  reflecting  so  much  dishonor  upon  all 
connected  with  it." 

"  Really,  Miss  Sackville,"  said  the  manager, 
looking  very  red,  "you  must  allow  me  to  say, 
that  I  think  you  carry  this  matter  with  a  very 
high  hand.  I  have  already  told  you  that  Lord 
Glendale  utterly  repudiates  all  such  motives  as 
those  you  attribute  to  him,  and  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  see  your  warrant  for  doubting  his  word." 

"  Perhaps  not :  it  is  sufficient  that  I  do ;  and 
it  will  require  something  more  than  his  mere 
denial,  to  induce  me  to  change  my  opinion. 
Even  had  I  no  other  cause  for  displeasure  than 
Lord  Glendale^s  language  lost  night,  it  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  justify  my  doubt  of  his 
present  veracity.  A  man  who  wantonly  insults 
a  woman  because  she  is  poor,  and  therefore  de- 
fenseless, will  have  no  scruple  in  denying  his 
cowardice,  when  it  suits  his  purpose  to  do  so." 

"  I  believe  Lord  Glendale  to  be  perfectly  in- 
capable of  such  conduct." 

"  Why  will  you  persist  so  strongly  in  taking 
his  part,  Mr.  Mountain?  You  distress  me  by 
doing  so,  far  more  than  he  has  been  able  to  do. 
I  thought  you  were  my  friend." 


"  And  so  I  am ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  my 
being  your  friend,  if  you  are  determined  to  be 
your  own  enemy  ?  You  are  so  impetuous,  that 
vou  will  not  listen  to  reason.  Such  a  friend  aa 
Lord  Glendale  would  be  invaluable  to  jou.  If 
yon  will  only  see  him,  and-^" 

"  Praj  do  not  urge  me  too  far,  Mr.  Mountain,** 
I  saidj  mterrupting  him,  and  with  difficulty  re- 
straining the  indignation  I  felt.  "  I  entreat  you, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  good  feeling  that 
has  hitherto  subsisted  between  us,  never  to  men- 
tion that  man*s  name  to  me  again.  By  my  own 
consent  I  will  never  see  him ;  and  nothing  but 
the  force  of  circumstances,  such  as  I  can  not 
foresee  at  present,  shall  ever  compel  me  to  speak 
to  him." 

"  But  how  can  you  avoid  it?  His  lordship  is 
one  of  my  best  patrons,  and  as  such,  will  ever 
have  the  entrh  of  the  green  room." 

**I  do  not  visit  it  much  now:  I  will  visit  it 
less." 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  can  not  suffer  his  lordship  to 
be  insulted  in  any  theatre  of  which  I  am  mana- 
ger." 

I  could  control  my  feelings  no  longer,  and 
had  commenced  an  indignant  reply,  when  the 
prompter's  voice  calling,  "Clear  the  stage- 
dear  the  stage,"  gave  Mr.  Mountain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping. 

I  left  the  stage  instantly,  and  went  to  my 
usual  place  of  waiting,  a  small  recess  behind  the 
scenes.  I  had  no  sooner  reached  it,  with  my 
brain  throbbing  and  my  heart  beating  angrily, 
than  a  deep  low  voice  sounded  quietly  beside 
me,  saving, 

"  I  fear  that  you  have  been  annoyed." 

I  started  j  the  light  was  so  dim  that  I  could 
not  at  first  recognize  the  speaker,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  said, 

"Mr.  Annesley  has  intrusted  me  with  this 
book  of  the  play,  to  deliver  to  you,"  that  I  knew 
it  was  Mr.  Temple. 

I  took  the  book  mechanically,  uttering  as  I 
did  so,  some  very  commonplace  thanks,  and  be 
repeated,  "  I  fear  that  you  have  been  annoyed." 

"  Oh  no,"  I  answered,  with  a  nervous  laugh : 
"at  least,  not  more  than  usual." 

"  Are  you  then  so  very  uncomfortable  ?" 

"  Oh  no ;  every  body  has  annoyances,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  some  people  make  more  of  them  than 
others :  that  is  my  case,  I  fancy." 

"  I  fear  not :  you  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at 
all  imaginative  upon  such  subjects  ]  and  if  I  may 
venture  to  judge  from  last  night,  your  vexations 
are  of  a  very  real  character." 

"  Sometimes :  although,  for  the  honor  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  last 
night's  experience  stands  alone  in  my  life." 

"I  hope  so:  with  all  my  heart,  I  hope  so; 
otherwise,  you  would  have  serious  cause  to  re- 
gret your  choice  of  a  profession." 

"Choice?"  I  repeated.  "Bnt,  of  course,  it 
appears  so :  every  body  thinks  so." 

"  And  is  it  not  your  choice  ?  Surely  no  other 
reason  would  have  influenced  you :  surely  you 
have  followed  your  own  will.  In  adopting  such 
a  profession  as  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
but  the  most  unconquerable  love  for  it,  should 
be  suffered  to  have  a  voice ;  and  any  thing  less, 
must,  I  think,  be  insufficient  to  make  it  endur- 
able." 

"  Love  for  the  stage !    Do  you,  then,  really 
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believe  that  saoh  a  feeling  exists  in  any  tolerably 
sane  mind?'* 

^  Certainly :  what  other  motive  wonld  be 
saffieiently  powerful  to  fill  its  ranks  so  oontinu- 
ally  -with  fresh  recruits  f 

'*  In  some  few  extraordinary  instanoes,  doubt* 
less,  the  force  of  histrionic  genioa,  bursting 
tbrcmgh  all  restraint,  impels  to  the  exercise  or 
^reai  powers  on  the  stage  -,  hut,  in  most  cases, 
-vanity;  love  of  display  or  admiration;  or  thtX 
peatcst  of  all — NeeeitUy.^^ 

^*^  But  none  of  these  could  influence  you  1'* 
"  Ypu  are  wrong— quite  wrong." 
^It  is  impossihte.    The  worst  motives  you 
bave  assigned  are  unworthy  of  you ;  and  the  last 
is  impossible." 
*•►  Why  ?" 

^  Because — but  t  fear  yoa  will  think  I  am 
presuming  too  far,  in  speaking  thus  frankly." 

**"  Oh  no ;  and  when  I  do,  I  have  always  the 
means  to  protect  myself  against  a  repetition  of 
the  offense." 
"How?" 

'^  Do  you  see  that  white  ohalk  line  extending' 
from  wing  to  wing  ?  That  is  the  nibicon,  be- 
yond which  no  unpermitted  foot  roa^  pass ;  by 
stepping  within  it  1  am  always  safe  from  intm- 
sioo,  except  from  my  fellow  laborers." 

''Thank  you.  I  shall  then  always  take  the 
hint ;  and  when  I  see  you  upon  the  hostile  shore, 
understand  that  it  is  a  signal  of  war,  and  com* 
port  myself  accordingly.  Shall  it  be  so?  I 
think  it  will  be  a  capital  arrangement." 

^  You  must  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  I  hope 
you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  putting  it  into 
execution." 

"Why— whvnot?" 

"  Because  the  habit,  by  favor  of  which  alone 

Ton  could  do  so,  is  most  injurious  to  those  whom 
think  you  can  have  no  wish  to  injure ;  and 
because  it  is  a  practice  unworthy  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  How?  I  do  not  understand  you.  How  can 
it  be  derogatory  to  a  gentleman,  to  avail  himself 
of  every  proper  opportunity,  of  associating  with 
persons  of  intellect  and  talent?" 

**  First,  because  more  than  half  the  people 
jou  meet  here,  have  no  particle  of  either  talent 
or  intellect,  such  as  you  fancy;  and  secondly, 
because  a  man  with  those  feelings  which  consti- 
tute a  gentleman,  ought  to  see  that,  while  the 
pressure  of  necessity  may  almost  sanctify  a  cer- 
tain pursuit  to  certain  people,  to  him  who  has 
Do  such  necessity,  their  sphere  of  action  should 
be  holy  ground :  as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  a 
king's  palace  chamber." 

"I  fear  vou  are  right,"  he  replied,  after  a 
ffloment^s  thoughtful  silence ;  "  but  I  fear  also, 
that  I  shall  not  have  moral  courage  enough  to 
follow  out  my  own  conviction.  I  will  own  to 
you.  that  there  is  a  strooe  fascination  for  me  in 
these  dim  and  dusty  ishaaes." 

*'  Is  it  possible  ?  To  me  the  whole  plaoci 
with  its  habits  and  people,  is  hateful." 

"  And  yet  in  these  days  of  perfect  independ- 
ence, you  are  here." 

"  Tes :  there  is  a  very  homely  coercion  to 
which  poor  people  are  suoject,  that  is  quite  as 
powerful  as  any  imperial  ukase,  or  regal  kttre 

"  And  that  is—  ?" 
"  Necessity." 


'*  Yon  must  not  think  me  rude,  but  I  thought'— 
1  understood  :  at  least  I  was  told,  that — 

I  suppose  the  look  of  amazement  with  which 
I  regarded  him,  as  he  said  this,  disconcerted 
him ;  for  he  stopped  abruptly,  then  after  a 
moment's  awkward  silence,  resumed  as  sud- 
denly : 

'*  You  will  think  me  a  bear,  Miss  Sackville, 
to  ulk  to  you  in  this  wav ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
I  have  heard  so  much  aSoat  you — ^so  many  con- 
tradictory aocounts,  and  so  many  palpably  ab- 
surd tales— that  I  have  perplexed  myself,  and 
frightened  away  my  good  behavior,  by  trying  to 
reconcile  them  to  each  other." 

«  Tales  about  me  ?" 

*^  Yes ;  you  have  quite  superseded  the  King's 
illness,  the  Berkeley  news,  the  last  hurricane  at 
St.  Domingo  (which  has  half  ruined  some  of  the 
Cheltenham  grandees),  and  have  completely 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  all  the  gossips." 

**  Did  you  not  know  it  ?  Mrs.  Bellew  called 
upon  you  a  few  days  since,  did  she  not  ?" 

"Yes." 

'*  And  you  have  not  returned  her  call  ?" 

"  I  left  my  card ;  which  is  lUl  I  ever  intend 
to  do.  But  whjr  do  vou  ask  ?  And  how  did 
you  know  any  thing  about  it  ?" 

He  laughed. 

"  Every  thipg  is  known  in  Cheltenham  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  half  an  hour  after  it  hap- 
pens ;  and  all  that  Carry  Bellew  does,  thinks, 
or  says,  is  reported  all  over  the  town  in  less 
than  ten  minutes." 

"  Very  likely  ;  although  I  can  not  say  that  it 
speaks  very  highly  for  the  intellects  of  the  inhab- 
itants.   Still,  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"  Only  this,  that  you  have  desperately  oflend- 
ed  Mrs.  Bellew  by  treating  her  with  very 
marked  contempt ;  that  she  has  declared  war 
against  you,  ana  you  are  therefore  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  all  the  town;  who  occupy 
themselves  with  relating  new  and  *  authentic' 
biographies  of  you,  every  day  in  the  pump 
room." 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry  they  have  not  some- 
thing better  to  do  ;  especially  as,  knowing  no- 
thing about  me,  their  ingenuity  must  be  some- 
what  painfully  taxed.  I  should  not  have  flattered 
myself  that  so  poor  a  subject  for  gossip  as  I  am, 
could  have  furnished  the  most  inventive  genios 
with  five  minutes  occupation.  It  is  strange 
upon  what  meagre  food  poverty  will  exist." 

"You  do  yourself  injustice.  I  assure  you 
that  at  present  you  are  *  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers,* la  Liotme  par  excellence^ 

"I  do  not  comprehend  wh^.  If  the  mere 
act  of  avoiding  an  ill-bred,  officious,  and  patron- 
izing woman  be  a  novelty,  and  sufficient  of  it- 
self to  make  a  Lionne^  the  inhabitants  of  your 
town  of  Cheltenham  must  be  grievously  deficient 
in  self-respect  and  dignity.  I  should  have 
thought  it  far  too  common  an  occurrence,  to 
call  forth  the  slightest  comment." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  contempt  of  rich 
impertinence  is  by  no  means  common ;  although 
of  itself  it  would  probably  fail  to  create  any 
very  great  sensation.  But  it  is  not  to  that  alone, 
that  you  owe  your  celebrity." 

*  Indeed!  To  what  then?  Yoa  are  very 
mysterious." 

At  this  moment  my  name  loudly  shouted  by 
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the  call-boy,  summoned  me  to  the  sta^e,  and 
when  rehearsal  was  oyer,  I  found  that  Mr. 
Temple  had  left  the  theatre. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

In  the  evening,  however,  while  I  was  standing 
at  the  O.  P.  wing,  waiting  to  go  on  for  a  very 
trifling  part  in  a  (aroe,  in  wkich  the  popular  Mrs. 
Hurrey  was  **  starring,"  I  saw  Mr.  Temple 
talking  to  Lord  Glendale  and  Mr.  Annesley,  at 
the  opposite  side. 

Nervoas  as  the  lights  and  noise  of  the  stage 
and  aadienoe  always  made  me,  the  presence  of 
strangers  behind  the  scenes  invariably  added  to 
it,  more  especially  if  they  were  in  groups ;  and 
I  found,  as  Mr.  Alston  had  said,  that  the  faces 
behind  the  scenes,  were  a  thousand  times  more 
formidable  than  those  in  front :  the  trepidation 
with  which  I  could  not  help  regarding  the  au- 
dience, was  absolutely  nothmg  compared  to  the 
palpitation  of  heart,  and  trembling  of  limb, 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  any  loungers  in  the 
green-room  ana  coulisses. 

The  instant,  therefore,  that  my  eye  fell  upon 
Mr.  Temple  and  his  companions,  my  self-posses- 
sion was  gone,  and  it  was  not  until  Mrs.  Hurrey 
bad  twice  repeated  the  cue  for  my  entrance, 
that  I  collected  my  thoughts  sufficiently  to  ap- 
pear. Fortunately  the  scene  was  a  very  short 
one,  and  Mrs.  Hnrrey's  vivacity  completely 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  my 
tremor  and  awkwardness ;  which  was  the  more 
fortunate,  as  for  the  first  time  they  had  so  abso- 
lutely deprived  me  of  memory,  that  I  could  not 
remember  half  of  the  very  lew  lines  I  had  to 
speak. 

When  I  came  aSy  I  found  Mr.  Temple  stand- 
ing alone  by  the  ^ng,  holding  the  shawl  which 
I  had  thrown  off*  five  minutes  oefore.  Handing 
It  to  me,  he  said, 

**  How  nervous  you  are  to-night,  Miss  Sack- 
ville :  you  are  quite  ill,  and  tremble  like  an 
aspen.  Let  me  wrap  this  shawl  round  you,  and 
then  bring  you  something — a  glass  of  water 
and  sal  volatile,  or  some  of  that  norrid.  vitriolic 
ether  that  Annesley  tells  me  you  drink.'* 

'^  No,  thank  you  :  I  shall  soon  have  finished 
my  evening^s  work,  and  then  I  shall  go  home.'' 

**  Have  you  much  to  do  ?" 

'*  Tes,  as  far  as  going  off  and  on  every  five 
tninutes ;  but  I  have  very  little  to  say." 

"  The%  you  will  remain  here  until  the  cortain 
(alls?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  let  me  bring  you  a  chair  ?  you 
can  scarcely  stand." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  am  only  rather  more  tired 
than  usual ;  and  the  fiuroe  will  be  over  in  half 
an  hour." 

*'  So  soon  I    I  am  very  sorry." 

<*  Do  you  like  it  so  much  ?  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  noisy  thing.  But  I  am  a  bad  jodge,  I 
believe,  for  I  never  can  see  any  beauty  in  this 
kind  of  language  and  plot." 

^*  Nor  I ;  and  even  if  1  could,  the  maimer  of 
Mrs.  Hurrey  would  effectually  disgust  me  with 
any  thing  in  which  she  played.  How  is  it  that 
you  are  not  playing  la  MU  Louise .?" 

^'  First,  because,  as  Mr.  Mountain  would 
•ay,  it  is  not  in  my  line  j  an<^  secondly,  because 


even  if  it  were,  Mrs.  Harrey  in  right  of  her  dig« 
nity  as  a  star,  would  take  what  she  liked :  and 
this  is,  I  believe,  a  favorite  part  of  hers." 

**Most  probably.  It  is  just  adapted  to  her: 
but  for  you  it  would  be  horrible.  I  m  very  glad 
it  is  not  in  your  line :  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
you  in  such  parts." 

"  You  think  I  should  not  do  them  justice  ? 
Very  likely.  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right ; 
for  if  I  fail,  and  find  it  impossible  to  play  tolera- 
bly pleasant  parts  well,  how  should  I  get  through 
such  boisterous  showy  heroines  as  this  ?  Bat 
there  is  the  cue  again." 

All  that  evening  Mr.  Temple  remained  beside 
me;  and  I  was  very  glad  that  he  did  so,  since 
his  presence  evidently  deterred  Lord  Glendale 
from  approaching,  and  Mr.  Mountain  from  say- 
ins  all  the  angry  things  he  looked. 

£very  day  after  this,  at  some  time  during  re- 
hearsal, and  for  each  whole  evening,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple was  at  the  theatre.  Wherever  I  went  he  was 
my  shadow ;  and  although  at  first  I  tried  in  every 
way  to  avoid  him,  I  soon  found  that  the  attempt 
was  vseless :  his  persevering  resolution  baffled 
all  my  care. 

For  manv  weeks  this  went  on,  until  the  world 
and  every  tning  around  me  began  to  wear  a  new 
aspect ;  even  the  dusky  theatre  became  invested 
with  a  strange  and  joyous  beauty.  Life,  hitherto 
so  toilsome  and  sad,  was  now  a  blessing  and  a 
boon,  for  the  music  of  my  heart  spoke  to  me  from 
every  thing :  I  was  so  happy. 

Had  I  been  older,  wiser  in  the  world's  wretch- 
ed lore,  less  earnest  and  more  suspicious,  I  should 
not  have  suffered  myself  to  be  led  on  so  blind ly, 
nor  have  given  up  my  whole  heart  so  fearlessly, 
to  one  of  whom  I  knew  so  little.  But  I  waa 
young  and  ignorant,  doubting  nothing,  and  be- 
lieving every  thing ;  and  certainly  to  a  girl  as 
inexperienced  as  myself,  Mr.  Temple  was,  of 
all  men  I  have  ever  seen,  the  most  calculated  to 
inspire  this  trust. 

His  features  were  perfect,  his  figure  was  well 
proportioned  and  graceful,  and  his  voice  had 
those  deep,  low,  musical  tones  which  sink  at  onoe 
into  the  heart.  In  his  acquirements  and  accom- 
plishments, too,  he  was  a  sort  of  admirable 
Crichton :  whatever  he  did,  he  did  well  j  and  he 
could  do  almost  every  thing.  He  was  a  native 
of  Cheltenham,  and  had  studied  for  the  bar :  bat 
for  a  long-time  after  I  first  knew  him,  I  dia  not 
know  his  history.  His  father  had  been  a  trades- 
man in  the  town,  who  havipg  inherited  a  largB 
fortune  from  a  distant  relative,  retired  from  busi- 
ness while  his  children  were  very  young,  and 
sending  Essex  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  his  oaogb- 
ters  to  the  most  fashionable  schools  in  London, 
tried  to  forget,  and  m^e  others  forget  also,  that 
at  one  time  ne  served  behind  a  Cheltenham 
counter. 

All  this  I  first  learned  from  Mrs.  Mountain : 
who,  greatly  exasperated  by  my  contempt  or 
Lord  Glendale,  one  day  in  a  fit  of  passion  told 
me  the  history  of  the  Temples.  At  first  I  was 
pained;  the  predjudice  of  my  whole  life  was 
attacked,  and  I  was  startled  and  vexed :  not  so 
much  at  the  information  itsel(^  as  because  Essex 
had  left  me  to  learn  it  from  any  other  than  him- 
self. I  had  observed  how  rarely  he  spoke  of  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  now  I  fancieid  that^  the 
reason  was  explained.  In  a  vei^  short  time, 
however,  this  feeling  wore  off*,  and  when  I  saw 
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him  next,  I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  heard  a^y 
thin^  to  vex  me. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Glendale  annoyed  me  in  every 
possible  vay :  morning,  noon,  and  night,  when- 
ever I  waa  alone  he  haunted  me.  Flowers,  fruit, 
music,  were  constantly  lefi  at  the  cottage  by  mes- 
seng^ers  from  Tarioua  shops ;  and  a  day  seldom 
pasaed  without  some  attempt  being  made  by  his 
lordship  to  enter  into  conversation  with  me:  this, 
however,  I  resolutely  resisted,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  facilities  afforded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount* 
ain,  I  succeeded  in  repelling  any  advances.  My 
greatest  fear  was,  that  Mr.  Temple  should  dis- 
cover and  resent  the  impertinence  to  which  I 
-was  subject,  and  I  was  consequently  compelled 
to  be  more  guarded  in  the  expression  of  my  dis^ 
pleasure,  than  I  should  otherwise  have  been. 

All  this  rendered  my  life  within  the  theatre 
most  uncomfortable.  Every  body  was  an^ry 
with  me :  the  manager  and  his  wife  for  offendmg 
their  best  patron,  and  the  ladies  for  monopolizing 
the  attentions  of  the  two  most  dittingui  visitors 
to  the  green-room.  To  their  evident  chagrin  I 
took  no  notice  of  their  open  manifestations  of  ill- 
aatare,  and  still  more  annoying  inuendoes,  but 
went  on  my  round  of  daily  wo%,  as  independ- 
ently as  ever. 

Finding  that  the  constant  presents  sent  to  the 
cottage  by  Lord  Glendale,  had  become  the  theme 
of  conversation  and  misrepresentation  in  the  town, 
and  that  false  and  scandalous  things  were  said,  I 

Save  op  my  pretty  quiet  lodgings,  and  after  some 
LiBcuUy,  succeedea  in  making  arrangements 
with  an  old  half-pay  officer  and  his  wife,  to  re- 
ceive me  as  boarder.  They  were  kind,  sensible, 
and  good  people,  and  soon  took  a  great  interest 
in  my  welfare.  They  had  known  Mr.  Templets 
family  for  many  years,  and  eave  him  a  general 
invitation  to  their  hoiise ;  while  they  refused  to 
receive  any  thing  addressed  to  me,  unless  they 
knew  that  it  had  been  ordered  by  myself:  by  per- 
severing in  which  course,  Lord  Glendale^s  pre- 
sents were  soon  discontinued. 

Of  all  my  past  life,  that  summer  was  the  hap- 
piest time ;  although  even  then,  there  sometimes 
came  over  my  heart,  like  a  dark  shadow,  a  faint 
misgiving  that  I  was  not  loved  with  the  same  sin- 
cere and  single-hearted  affection  that  I  bestowed. 
But  such  thoughts,  whenever  they  intruded,  1 
endeavored  to  discard  at  once,  as  unworthy  of 
Essex  and  myself;  and  I  should  have  succeeded 
but  for  one  reason :  that  was,  iiis  sensitiveness 
respecting  the  opinions  of  other  and  different 
people.  This  annoyed  me  ffreatly,  for  it  is  one 
of  those  feelings  with  whicn  I  have  least  sym- 
pathy :  if  I  know  a  thing  is  right  to  be  done,  what 
can  it  matter  to  me,  iiall  the  world  think  other, 
wise?  As  I,  and  not  they,  am  responsible  for 
my  actions ;  it  is  of  all  things  the  most  absurd, 
to  allow  them  to  influence  me 'against  my  better 
judgment. 

This  was  Essex  Templets  besetting  sin :  the 
great  weakness  of  his  character.  His  impulses 
were  true  and  noble,  but  the  fear  of  what  other 
people  would  say  or  think,  ever  came  between 
nis  purposes  and  their  fulfillment :  his  intentions 
were  afv^ays  good,  but  his  infirmity  of  purpose 
continually  rendered  them  valnelea<9.  This  in- 
stability, which  arose  more  from  education  and 
circumstances,  than  natural  weakness  of  char- 
acter, was  the  one  master  fault  which  led  him 
.■stray. 


But  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
all  this  was  hidden  from  me;  and,  with  true 
womanly  blindness,  I  believed  him  to  be  as  per- 
fect in  mind  and  character,  as  he  was  graceful 
and  chivalrous  in  manner  and  bearing.  Nor 
was  it  until  long  afterward,  that  the  truth  dawn- 
ed upon  me :  and  oh  I  what  a  bitter  awakening 
it  was. 

One  thing  certainly  struck  me  as  strange,  and 
even  in  the  midst  ox  my  happiness,  sometimes 
made  me  pause  and  wonder ;  and  this  was,  the 
circumstance  of  his  never  speaking  of  his  family 
or  mine,  and  never  alluding  to  the  future.  I  re- 
membered afterward,  how  often  my  kind  hostess 
had  remarked  tbis^  and  in  her  (^met  way  tried 
to  rouse  my  suspicions,  but  in  vam. 

My  work  at  the  theatre  became  very  severe. 
I  played  every  night,  and  generally  in  every 
piece ;  but,  although  I  felt  it  extremely.  I  bore 
It  without  complaint.  Not  so,  however,  did  Es- 
sex ;  he  was  both  indignant  and  angry,  and  con- 
tinually urged  me  to  throw  up  my  engagement 
and  leave  the  stage. 

One  night  when  I  returned  home  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  almost  ill  from  fatigue,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  ensued.  He  had  been  very 
moody  during  the  whole  evening,  and  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  was  most  unusual  to  him,  as 
he  said, 

**  Florence,  why  will  you  persist  in  killing 
yourself  in  this  way?  It  is  enough  to  make 
people  think  that  hateful  theatre  is  dearer  to  you 
than  I  am.'* 

"  And  what  matters  it  if  they  do,  while  yoa 
and  I  know  that  it  is  not  so  ?'' 

"  But  I  do  not  know  it.  How  am  I  to  know 
it,  while  yon  refuse  to  grant  me  the  only  request 
I  have  ever  made  to  you?" 

"The  only  request  I  Why,  you  ungrateful 
creature ;  you  are  begging  and  receiving  every 
day :  only  ten  minutes  since  I  consented  to  bury 
^nnyself  in  this  easy  chair  to  please  you,  instead 
of  writing  my  parts  for  to-morrow,  as  I  ought  to 
do,  and  as  I  must  do  presently." 

"  You  must  not — ^you  shall  not,  Florence.  If 
you  love  me,  grant  my  prayer :  throw  up  this 
engagement,  and  let  me  see  you  free." 

"  It  is  impossible :  yoa  know  that  it  is." 

«  Why,  Florence  ?'^ 

"Because  the  same  necessity  which  placed 
me  upon  the  stage,  still  exists  to  keep  me  there ; 
and  while  others  depend  upon  me  for  their  daily 
bread,  how  can  I  desert  my  post  ?"  * 

"There  can  he  no  'desertion'  in  relinquishing 
a  toil  you  are  wholly  incapable  of  continuing, 
and  no  'necessity*  that  we  can  not  satisfy  in  some 
other  way  than  by  killing  you  *,  there  lore  yield 
to  my  entreaties,  dearest,  and  give  up  this  en- 
gagement." 

"  Do  not  urge  me ;  pray  do  not". 

"  I  must :  indeed,  I  must.  Yon  want  rest  and 
freedom,  and  until  you  consent  to  accept  them 
both  from  me,  I  can  not  cease  to  urge  yoy.  I 
am  miserable  while  yon  are  the  slave  of  that 
odious  theatre:  I  can  not  bear  to  see,  or  think 
of  you  there :  it  drives  me  mad.  If  I  am  really 
so  dear  to  you,  Florence,  as  I  love  to  believe,  yoa 
will  spare  me  the  misery  of  seeing  you  any 
longer  in  a  position  so  unworthy  of  you.  Ah  I 
dearest  Florence,  listen  to  mo." 

"  How  can  I  ?  You  are  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate for  me ;  but  does  not  your  eagerness  to 
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relievv  me  from  a  toilsome  life,  eanse  you  to  loee 
sight  both  of  yoor  dignity  and  mine  ?  Would  it 
not  be  far  more  derogatory  to  the  self-respect  of 
both  of  us,  that  I  should  accept  pecuniary  aid 
from  you,  than  that  I  should  work  to  earn  it?" 

**  I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Mabledon,  my  hostess, 
in  a  quiet  voice,  continuing  the  work  upon  which 
she  was  employed,  without  even  raising  her 
eyes. 

*^  I  am  glad  yon  do,"  I  answered,  well  pleased 
at  this  prospect  of  an  ally,  "  because  you  must 
help  me  to  convince  Mr.  Temple." 

**  It  will  be  useless,  Florence.  Nothing  can 
convince  me  that  you  are  right,  in  submitting 
to  a  life  of  misery  and  degredation,  in  prefbrenoe 
to  accepting  that  aid  from  me  which,  u  our  posi- 
tions  were  reversed,  yon  would  think  me  un- 
reasonably proud  in  refusing  to  take  from  you." 

"  Pardon  my  interference,  Mr.  Temple,"  said 
Mrs.  Mabledon;  *'but  I  think  you  do  not  see 
that  you  are  inflicting  very  great  pain  npon  Miss 
Sackville ;  who,  it  seems  to  me,  could  not  pos- 
sibly act  in  the  way  you  wish,  and  yet  preserve 
the  independence  which  must  be  as  dear  to  you 
as  to  herself.  I  am  an  old  woman  now,  Mr. 
Temple,  and  have  unfortunately  seen  a  great 
deal  of  what  people  call  the  world ;  I  have  learn- 
ed'how  even  the  most  innocent  actions  may  be 
misrepresented  and  perverted,  and  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  saying,  mat  I  so  entirely  agree  with 
the  view  Miss  Sackville  has  taken  of  your  pro- 
posal, and  I  think  she  could  not  with  the  smallest 
degree  of  respect  for  herself,  entertain  any  other. 
She  is  placed  in  a  very  dangerous  position  :  one, 
in  which  the  least  appearance  of  a  fabe  step,  u 
immediate  and  utter  ruin ;  she  can  not  therefore 
be  too  circumspect ;  and,  however  painful  it  may 
be  to  you  to  see  her  where  she  is,  there  I  thiuK 
she  must,  and  ought  to  remain,  until  either  her 
own  family  or  yours,  remove  her :  or  until  you  do 
80  in  virtue  of  a  stronger  and  nearer  right  thai^ 
you  can  now  urge." 

*'  Really,  Mrs.  Mabledon,"  said  Essex  Tem- 
ple, greatly  annoyed,  **  you  take  a  very  harsh 
view  of  the  matter.  No  wonder  Miss  Saokville 
is  90  impracticable,  having  you  to  encourage 
hec  :.I  always  thought  you  were  my  friend." 

"  And  so  I  am,  and  Mbs  Sackville^  too ;  the 
truest,  I  think,  you  both  have,  since  I  fear  your 
displeasure  less  than  lier  injury." 

'^  Great  heaven  I  Mrs.  Mabledon*,  do  yon  for 
one  moment  entertain  a  suspicion  ? — but  no,  it 
is  impossible,  you  can  not — ^you  dare  not  1" 

"  1  do  not  know,  Mr.  Temple,  what  it  is  you 
think  that  I  dare  not  do;  nor  what  suspicion  yon 
fear  that  I  may  have  formed  :  at  present,  I  en- 
tertain none ;  were  it  otherwise,  you  would  not 
have  been  received  in  this  house :  but  I  wish 
to  guard  a  trusting,  generous  girl  against  both 
herself  and  yon.  She  has  no  mother  here,  and 
no  friend ;  and,  as  I  have  known  you  from  your 
childhood,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  have  not  gone 
too  far  in  what  I  have  said." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  madam,  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart,"  I  said,  warmly;  "and  although  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Temple  urges  upon  me  that 
course  wluoh  be  thinks  best  and  wisest,  yet  I 
feel  most  grateful  for  your  interest  in  my  wel- 
fare, and  will  oeftainly  follow  your  advice." 

"  Florence,"  said  Kssez,  reproachfully,  "  is 
this  your  faith  and  trust  in  me  ? — ^is  this  your 
love  and  confldeace  7    What  have  I  done,  that 


you  should  so  disregard  my  anxiety  and  feel , 
mgs,  and  adopt  the  sentiments  of  others,  who 
can  not  feel  to  you  as  I  do  ?  How  can  you  be- 
fieve  that  I  should  counsel  any  thing  that  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious  sense  of  propriety  ? 
And  if  I  would  not,  why  do  you  reject  my  wishes, 
caring  only  for  those  of  other  people  ?  Were 
I  to  follow  your  example,  what  might  I  not  fear 
and  suspect  ?" 

"  Do  not  be  ungenerous,  Mr.  Temple,"  said 
Mrs.  Mabledon,  who  saw  that  I  was  too  much 
hurt  to  be  able  to  speak :  '^  nor  try  to  gain  a. 
victory  over  Miss  SaokvUle^s  judgment,  by  seem- . 
ing  to  doubt  her  affection,  and  so  pique  her  into 
acquiescence.  Be  honest  with  yourself,  and 
judge  in  this  case  as  you  would  in  that  of  an  ia- 
different  person,  and  you  will  then  acknowledge 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Miss  Sackville  to  accept 
pecuniary  aid  from  you,  while  you  hold  yoar 
prosent  relative  positions.  Only  as  her  bus- 
oand,  or  betrothed  lover,  can  she  receive  the 
assistance  you  offbr ;  and  that  you  would  see  at 
once,  were  you  called  upon  to  advise,  and  were 
not  personally  interestea  in  the  matter." 

'*  Florence,"  said  Essex,  passionately,  "  do 
you  think  so?  Do  you  beliere  that  I  am  so 
reckless  of  you,  and  absorbed  in  myself,  as  Mra. 
Mabledon  does  ?" 

"  No ;  I  give  you  credit  for  the  best  motives, 
as  I  am  sure  she  does:  but  I  think  that  if  I 
were  to  act  as  your  kinaness  leads  you  to  wish, 
I  should  do  wrong." 

"Then,  thinking  so,  yon  must  consider  me 
either  imbecile  or  villainous ;  and  in  whichever 
light  you  regard  me,  I  must  be  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  your  affection,  and  unfit  to  be  your  ad- 
viser; therefore,  while  this  feeling  exists,  my 
visits  must  be  productive  of  far  more  pain  than 
pleasure,  and  it  will  be  better  that  I  snould  not 
intrude  upon  you.  Mrs.  Mabledon,  for  the  saka 
of  our  old  friendship,  I  must  forgive  your  inter- 
ference between  Miss  Sackville  and  myself;  but 
I  am  not  often  so  pacific ;  and,  as  I  should  grieve 
to  forget  the  respect  due  to  a  lady,  and  a  friend, 
let  me  beg  of  you  for  the  future  to  leave  Misa 
Sackville  to  her  own  uninfluenced  judgment." 

And,  without  another  syllable,  he  left  the  room. 

When  I  knew  that  he  was  gone,  by  hearing 
the  street-door  close  after  his  departure,  my  head 
sunk  upon  my  arm,  which  rected  on  the  sofa, 
and  I  remained  silent.  I  could  not  speak,  and 
my  heart  was  too  full  for  tears.  By-aod-by  Mrs. 
Mabledon  came  close  beside  me ;  her  voice  waa 
very  soft  and  gentle;  and  it  was  softer  than 
usual,  as  she  said  .* 

"  Florence,  my  dear  child,  you  are  bearing  a 
^reat  sorrow,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  increased 
It  by  what  I  have  said;  but  you  are  doing  right, 
and  that  must  console  you." 

StiU  I  did  not  speak.  After  a  time,  she  went 
on  in  the  same  kind,  Loving  tones. 

"  liTou  think  that  you  have  done  wrong,  and 
that  I  have  encouraged  you ;  or,  at  least  yon 
wish  that  you  had  been  less  firm,  and  bad  tem- 
porized with  Mr.  Temple's  wishes,  instead  of 
rejecting  them  at  once.  And  now  that  he  is 
gone,  you  fear  that  you  have  cast  your  happi. 
ness  away,  and' offended  him  forever.  Is  it  not 
so,  Florence  ? — is  it  not  this  which  makes  yoa 
so  sad  ?" 

I  made  no  reply,  but  pressed  her  hand,  in 
token  of  assent. 
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'*  I  know  it  is :  I  was  a  girl  once^  and  althoogfi 
it  is  IcMig  since,  I  have  not  forgotten  my  feelings 
then ;  and,  by  the  light  of  their  memory,  I  under- 
stand yours  now.  £]t  you  are  wrong,  Florence ; 
not  in  what  you  have  done,  but  in  what  yon  are 
thinking  at  this  moment,  even  as  I  speak.  And, 
although  at  the  risk  of  paining  you  still  more,  I 
must  try  to  make  you  see  it.'' 

"  No,  do  not  talk  to  me  now ;  I  do  not  think 
I  could  bear  it ;  to^morrow^  perhaps }"  and  I 
beat  still  lower  to  the  sofa,  burying  my  head 
deeper  in  the  ousbioas,  as  if,  by  shutting  others 
from  my  sight)  I  oould  hide  myself  from  theitt 
and  aorrow. 

**  As  you  will,  my  love;  as  yoTi  will.  Perhaps 
it.  may  be  better  to  defer  any  further  conversa- 
tion, so  I  will  leave  you ;  but,  as  I  have  some 
letters  to  write,  I  shall  come  and  see  you  acain 
helbre  I  go  to  my  room.  Do  not  sit  brooding 
over  Ihis  sorrow,  ^o  to  bed,  and  try  to  rest; 
To-morrow  will  bring  its  own  burden,  and  its 
own  strength,  and  each  will  be  proportioned  tc 
the  other ;  try,  then,  to  be  at  peace.'' 

I  did  not  answer  her,  for  I  longed  to  be  alone-, 
and  althongh  I  knew  that  the  excuse  of  havinc 
bosiness  to  do,  was  only  a  plea  to  sit  up  and 
comfort  me,  yet  I  was  so  langukl  and  engrossed 
with  sorrow,  that  I  oould  not  combat  it,  but  let 
it  pass  without  comment. 

For  a  long  time  after  she  was  gone,  I  sat  in 
the  same  place  and  posture,  without  energy  to 
move ;  over  my  senses  had  come  that  dull, 
stupefying  torpor,  which  so  often  follows  bodily 
fatigue  and  mental  sufiering ;  and  which,  to  me, 
is  ten  times  more  difficult  to  conqueror  to  bear, 
than  the  keen  misery  which  stings  one  into 
atrength  and  resistance. 

At  lens th  some  noise  aroused  me,  and  I  look- 
ed wearily  up.  Night  was  passing  away,  and 
the  faint  gray  dawn  taking  its  place.  I  shiver* 
ed  with  cold.  The  candles  hau  burned  out,  and 
every  thing  in  the  room  looked  larj^,  and  dim, 
and  spectre-like.  I  got  up  mechanically,  with- 
oat  any  clear  idea  of  where  i  was  going,  at 
what  I  intended  to  do ;  as  I  rose,  a  rollof  paper 
fell  from  my  chair,  and,  in  the  same  dreamy, 
absent  manner,  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

It  vras  the  bundle  of  MS.  books  that  I  had 
hrought  froqi  the  theatre,  and  from  which  I  had 
to  copy,  and  learn,  three  new  and  lengthy  parts. 
For  several  minutes  I  scarcely  comprehended 
what  I  held,  or  what  I  had  to  do  with  it;  and 
when,  at  last,  I  did  remember,  I  sat  down  list- 
lessly in  the  dull,  faint  light,  opened  the  book 
and  paper,  dipped  a  pen  into  the  ink  which 
atood  by,  and  began  to  copy  the  low-comedian's 
pert.  How  I  managed  to  write  at  all,  I  do  not 
know ;  for  if  I  had  exerted  even  the  trifling 
amonnt  of  reason,  which  one  would  suppose  was 
Beceesary  for  the  mere  act  of  copying.  I  must 
have  known  that  the  broad,  coarse  language  I 
was  transcribing  could  have  no  reference  to  me. 
But  I  did  not  and  continued  writing  as  I  should 
have  done  if  a  Latin  testament,  or  a  Dutch  in- 
voioe  had  been  laid  before  me ;  and  to  about  as 
mooh  purpose  and  profit.  Sometimes  I  had  a 
laint  ioea  that  I  was  doing  wrong  ;  but  when 
I  tried  to  think,  the  effort  was  so  painful,  that 
I  shrank  from  making  it  again,  and  went  on. 

At  last,  and  just  as  the  clock  chimed  four,  the 
door  sofUy  opened,  and,  entering  the  room  noise- 
lesaly  aa  a  shadow,  Mrs.  Mabledoa  appeared. 


•*  Why,  Florence,  my  love,  I  hoped  that  you 
had  fallen  asleep  upon  the  sofa,  and  were  at 
rest.  Why  are  yon  at  work  now?  You  will 
be  ill  to-morrow ;  indeed,  you  look  so  already. 
How  cold  your  hands  are  1  Come,  my  love,  pat 
by  this  writing,  and  go  to  bed.  Bat  what  is 
this  ?  what  are  you  copving  ?  Surely  you  are 
not  going  to  speak  this  ?'' 

**  What  T"  I  asked,  absently,  as  she  took  up 
the  paper  on  which  I  had  been  writing ;  '*  what  ?" 
"  This  r  Why,  Florence,  you  have,  surely, 
made  some  mistake :  this  is  all  slang !  Let  me 
look  at  the  book.  Tes ;  I  thought  so !  Yon 
have  been  copying  Huckstone's  part,  instead  of 
your  own :  *  Tom  Tinkle,'  instead  of  *  Anne  Tre- 
vanion  !* '' 

**Have  I?'*  I  answered,  lajing  my  head  down 
upon  my  folded  arms;  "I  did  not  know.  I  am 
so  bewildered,  I  scarcely  know  what  is  the 
matter  1" 

**  Well,  never  mind  :  you  are  tired,  and  must 
have  rest.;  let  me  take  you  to  bed." 

**But  these  parts — they  must  be  done,"  I  said, 
listlessly. 

"  Leave  them  to  me ;  only  do  as  I  wish,  and. 
I  win  take  care  of  them.    Come  1" 

And  obediently,  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  I 
followed  where  she  led. 

When  I  reached  my  own  room,  however,  and 
went  to  the  table,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a 
note  which  I  had  received  the  day  before  from 
Mr.  Temple,  and  which  I  had  left  there  in  the 
hnrry  of  dressing  for  the  theatre.  The  sight  of 
this  note  dissipated  at  once  all  forgetfulness  and 
languor,  and  roused  me  in  a  moment  from  the 
slotn  of  sorrow ;  bringing  back,  as  freshly  as 
at  first,  the  keen  agony  which  had  passed  for  a 
time. 

"  Nay,  Florence,"  said  Mrs.  Mabledon,  after 
she  had  suffered  my  grief  to  rage  unchecked 
during  many  minutes ;  ^  Essex  Temple  is  not 
worthy  of  this.  He  is  not  worthy  of  such  love 
or  sorrow,  for  he  is  selfish  and  unstable ;  full  of 
thought  for  himself,  but  reckless  of  you.  For 
his  own  gratification,  he  has  urged  upon  yon  a 
proposal  that  no  man,  loving  you  as  be  ought, 
could  do;  and  because  you — unlike  too  many, 
who,  thus  ftorely  tempted,  would  yield  to  his 
persuasions— have  held  fast  by  your  integrity, 
ne  has  left  you  in  anger.  On,  Florence!  my 
dear  child!"  and  here  she  passed  her  arm  round 
my  waist,  and  laid  mj  head  upon  her  shoulder, 
"  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  think  ill  of  those  we 
love — ^how  the  first  doubtful  thoughts  madden 
and  crush  us ;  but  it  is  a  grief,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  comes  to  all«-^it  is  our  birthright ;  and 
though  we  would,  we  can  not  shun  it.  You  can 
not  bear  to  doubt  the  faith  and  honor  of  one  yon 
love  so  well,  and  you  are  angry  with  yourself 
for  doing  so :  but,  nevertheless,  the  doubt  re- 
nuiins ;  and  toe  only  right  and  just  way  to  ob- 
tain peace,  is  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  To 
help  you  to  do  this,  I  must  say  what  I  fear  may 
pain  you. 

"  You  have  told  me  more  than  once,  that  your 
engagement  to  Mr.  Temple,  is  rather  an  under- 
stoodthan  a  positive  thing,  and  that  be  has  never 
absolutely  made  you  a  proposal  of  marriage ;  al- 
though his  manner,  attention,  and  conversation 
have  implied  it :  that  he  has  consulted  you,  ad- 
vised, protected,  and  controlled  you,  as  if  he 
looted  upon  you,  and  wished  you  to  look  upon 
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yourself,  as  his  future  wife ;  and. yet  he  has  never 
definitely  asked  you  to  be  so.  He  has  never 
said  one  word  that  you  could  rely  apon  or  repeat : 
as  far  as  spoken  pledges  go,  he  is  free.  He  has 
wooed  ana  won  your  love,  and  I  do  believe  given 
Tou  in  return,  aU  of  which  he  is  capable ;  but  be 
nas  done  no  more :  legally  he  is  free ;  and  al- 
though he  conceives  that  he  has  a  right  to  claim 
yon  whenever  he  pleases,  he  will  give  you  no 
right  over  him. 

"Now,  why  is  this?  He  loves  you,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  do  think  he  honors  and  respects  yon ; 
but  he  has  not  the  moral  courage  to  say  so  pub- 
liclv.  To  bis  morbid  fancy  you  occupy  a  ban- 
nca  position ;  superior  to  him  in  birth  and  feel- 
uigi  Tou  are  now  his  inferior  in  standing  and 
worldly  rank ;  and  he  dares  not  be  honest  with 
you,  and  open  with  the  world.  He  wishes  to 
secure  both,  and  to  keep  your  love  as  well  as  the 
world's  favor.  He  would  be  proud  of  his  wife, 
not  for  herself  and  what  she  was  to  him,  but  for 
what  the  world  said  and  thought  of  her.  He 
would  not  marry  a  vile  woman  to  please  the 
world,  but  he  would  relinquish  a  good  one.  In 
short,  he  is  so  much  a  slave  to  other  men'a  opin- 
ions,  that  while  you  are  a  poor  country  actress, 
without  position  or  famt^  Essex  Temple  will 
never  make  you  his  wife. 

"  He  would  lavish  all  his  -wealth  upon  you, 
and  really  delight  in  any. pleasure  or  comfort 
that  it  could  give ;  nor  do  I  think  he  would  pre- 
sume upon  any  power  or  influence  so  obtained ; 
but  beyond  that,  I  believe  he  dare  not  ^o*  If  he 
dare  ever  do  it,  why  not  now  ?  To-night,  hew 
often  did  I  repeat  to  him,  that  only  as  his  be- 
trothed wife  could  you  accept  his  aid ;  what 
then  prevented  him,  from  ofierinff  you  his  hand 
at  once,  and  removing  you  from  the  life  you  both 
dislike  so  much,  in  the  only  right  and  legitimate 
manner  ?  So  far  as  pecuniary  means  go,  he  is 
wholly  independent  ol  his  family  and  the  world: 
be  is  his  own  master,  therefore  future  circum- 
stances will  not  place  him  more  at  liberty  than 
he  is  now ;  and  if  he  dare  not  marry  you  now, 
no  circumstances  yet  to  happen  wUl  induce  him 
to  do  so  hereafter. 

*^  Forgive  me  for  saying  all  this,  Florence  :  it 
can  scarcely  be  more  painful  for  you  to  hear, 
than  for  me  to  speak  ;  but  I  wish  you,  at  what- 
ever expense  of  present  sorrow,  to  see  the  future 
clearly :  and  even  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  yoo, 
I  feel  tnat  I  ought  to  speak  frankly.  May  you 
have  strength  to  profit  ny  it.'' 

And  witn  a  mother's  kiss  upon  my  feverish 
brow,  she  wiped  away  the  bitter  tears  which 
blinded  me,  and  after  a  time  soothed  me  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Thb  next  day,  and  the  next,  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  from  Essex  Temple.  I  knew  that  he 
was  in  town,  because  I  heard  others  speak  of 
having  seen  him,  but  beyond  that  I  know  no- 
thing. 

who  can  describe  the  wretchedness  of  those 
days  1  The  misery  of  trying  to  be  cheerful :  of 
struggling  to  speak  and  laugh,  and  to  appear  in- 
different and  at  ease,  when  tears  were  choking 
in  the  throat,  and  the  lips  quivered  as  they 
opened.    The  listening  to  catoh  every  sound, 


and  fancying  that  each  was  he :  his  voice,  bis 
step— the  wild  bound  of  hope  with  which  each 
fresh  sound  was  greeted,  and  the  sickness  of 
heart  and  utter  faintness,  which  followed  each 
new  disappointment.  Oh,  it  was  terrible !  it  was 
the  concentrated  agony  of  a  life.  And  yet, 
after  the  first  night,  I  never  spoke  of  him,  or 
wept:  it  would  nave  been  better  for  me,  if  I 
had  J  but  I  felt  as  if  the  words  would  choke  me, 
and  tears  were  scorched. 

One  evening,  the  third  after  we  had  parted, 
the  opera  of  **Gustavus-'  was  performed;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  join  in  the  masquerade.  I 
wore  a  Swiss  peasant's  dress,  as  one  in  wbieb  I 
was  least  likely  to  be  recognized,  and  with  a  fall 
of  thick  black  lace  to  my  mask,  took  my  place 
among  the  company.  I  daneed  as  Ihtle  as  I 
could ;  but  when  the  gaiop  was  formed,  a  figure 
in  a  courier's  dres^  came  up  to  me,  and  asked 
me  in  dumb  show  to  join  it.  I  complied,  and, 
after  a  few  turns,  was  surprised  to  find  myself 
whirled  off  the  stage  into  the  stage-box  lobby  ; 
the  door  stood  open,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
I  recognised  Lord  GiendsJe. 

^^Miss  Saokville,"  he  said,  **  you  will,  Ttrost, 
pardon  my  .seeming  rudeness  in  bringing  yoa 
here ;  but  as  I  have  found  it  impossible,  in  any- 
other  manner,  to  obtain  a  moment's  conversation 
with  you,  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  this 
stratagem  1" 

^*  What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?"  I 
asked,  indignantly.  ^  I  have  shown  you  already, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  how  unwelcome 
your  attentions  are,  and  this  oontinued  perseca- 
tiott  :s  unmanly." 

*'I  know  it — at  least  I  know  that  it  roust 
seem  so  to  you ;  but  have  patience  with  me  for 
a  few  minntes :  if  you  discard  me  then,  I  pledge 
myself  not  to  detain  you  an  instant  against  your 
wishes,  but  to  lead  you  instantly  back  to  the 
stage." 

^*  Your  lordship  can  not  very  easily  avoid  it. 
These  are  not  the  days  of  mysterious  disappear- 
ances, even  supposing  this  box  was  in  a  less 
public  situation.'^ 

^^Yoa  misonderstand  and  doubt  me  cruelly,*' 
said  he,  "  and  I  deserve  it :  but  when  I  sent  that 
ill-omened  packet,  and  afterward,  in  the  keen- 
ness of  disappointment,  made  that  most  unwar- 
rantable  speech,  I  did  not  know  you  :  I  estima- 
ted vou  by  others  whom  I  had  known  in  the  same 
proiession,  and  I  misjudged  you  then,  as  much 
as  you  have  misjudged  me  ever  since." 

*^Pray,  make  no  reference  to  that  evening. 
It  is  a  fresh  insult." 

"  Oh  I  no,  no.  Why  will  you  be  so  inexora- 
ble ?  Why  will  you  persist  in  refusing  pardon 
to  a  fault  hastily  committed,  and  most  truly  re- 
pented of?" 

"The  fault  was  neither  an  isolated,  nor  a 
hasty  one,  Lord  Glendale  :  it  has  been  repeated 
deliberately  twenty  times  since." 

"  One  portion  of  it  has,  I  acknowledge ;  bat  I 
was  deceived  even  in  that.  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  alter  a  time  you  would  relent,  and  in  that 
mad  credulous  hope  I  went  on  adding,  as  it  now 
appears,  to  the  list  of  my  offenses,  and  the  height 
of  your  displeasure." 

"  *  Deceived  ?'  Med  to  believe?'  how,  and  by 
whom,  my  lord  ?" 

**  Pardon  me ;  it  matters  not.  I  was  as  much 
to  blame  for  believing  such  representatiotos,  m 
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Ibr  acting  upon  them ;  and  U  can  not  lesaen  my 
offense  to  iDclade  another  in  it." 

**  Certainly  not :  still  I  should  like  to  know 
^grho  has  been  eo  treacberons,  and  why  yonr 
lordship  saw  fit  to  believe  any  one,  rather  than 
myself." 

*'''  Becaase  I  was  a  blind  and  prejudiced  idiot," 
be  answered,  vehemently ;  **  becaase  my  mind 
'was  fall  of  narrow  and  contemptible  prejndioes, 
and  I  would  not  listen  to  the  whispers  of  my  bet- 
ter judgment,  and  believe  in  goodness  when  I 
saw  it.  Traiy  I  have  sown  the  wind,  and  am 
reaping  the  whirlwind." 

'<  So  most  every  man,  sooner  or  later,  who 
takes  other  men's  jadgments  for  his  own." 

"  It  was  the  first,  and  shall  be  the  last  time, 
Miss  Sackville,  so  you  will  generously  pardon 
me.  1  have  been  a  spoiled  child,  left  too  early 
to  my  own  reckless  will,  and,  therefore,  greatly 
in  need  of  forbearance  and  mercy,  from  those 
who  judge  me.  But  when  I  assure  you,  upon 
my  word  of  honor,  that  from  that  first  night — 
when,  in  the  heat  of  disappointment,  I  so  forgot 
all  that  was  due  to  yon  and  myself,  as  to  speak 
those  rash  and  evil  words — the  intention  of  giv- 
ing you  displeasure  or  offering  insult  has  been, 
of  au  others,  the  farthest  from  my  thoughts,  you 
will  surely  pardon  me;  will  you  not?" 

''  So  assured,  I  can  not  refuse.  But  do  not 
think  me  ungracious  in  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
my  lord,  when  I  request  that  our  brief  acquaint- 
ance may  end  here.^' 

**  Impossible,  Miss  Sackville :  you  can  not  be 
BO  cruel— this  is  not  •forgiveness." 

"  I  regret  that  it  is  all  I  am  able  to  offer." 

"  Oh,  you  can  not  mean  it.  You  would  not  be 
ao  merciless.  You  are  punishing  me  by  a  threat 
you  only  intend  as  such." 

*"*  Yonr  lordship  is  wrong.  I  never  say  a  thing 
seriously  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  so ; 
and,  if  my  pardon  is  of  any  value,  you  have  it 
upon  the  condition  I  have  made." 

^'  It  is  impossible :  but,  why  ?" 

"  Simply  lor  this  reason :  I  will  never,  by  per- 
mitting or  encouraging  the  attentions  of  men, 
whose  rank  appears  to  phioe  them  so  far  above 
my  present  position,  as  yonr  lordship's  does,  give 
any  one  the  right  to  speak  or  think  of  me,  as  you 
have  done." 

^*-  What  can  I  say  or  do,  to  prove  my  contri- 
tion? to  show  you  how  highly  I  respect  and 
honor  you— to  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  im- 
,  pression  I  have  made?" 

"  Nothing :  there  needs  nothing.  I  willingly 
believe  that  your  opinion  of  me  is  changed ;  b€^ 
cause  I  have  so  great  a  faith  in  the  influence  of 
integrity,  that  I  nold  it  impossible  for  any  man, 
not  wholly  bent  upon  believing  what  is  false,  to 
resist  it  long.  But,  placed  as  1  am,  I  have  need 
to  guard  appearances  most  heedfnlly  *,  and,  if  I 
would  always  insure  to  myself  even  the  tardy 
justice  you  have  done  me,  I  must  persevere  in 
that  conduct  which  not  only  a^es  most  with 
my  feelings  and  wishes,  but,  as  m  this  case,  will 
never  fail  eventually  to  win  it." 

"  But  you  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  this  posi- 
tion forever — ^you  are  not  bound  for  life  to  the 


» 


**  No,  I  trust  not :  although  I  fear  that  the  day 
of  my  emancipation  is  far  distant." 

**  Would  that  I  mi^ht  bring  it  nearer.  Miss 
Saekviile,  give  me  time  to  think — to  consider. 


My  heart  is  yours ;  but  I  have  a  mother  whose 
prejudices  are  strong,  although  her  mind  is  no- 
ble :  she  loves  me  well,  and  will,  I  doubt  not, 
yield  ultimately  to  my  wishes ;  but,  at  present, 
she  does  not  know  yon,  and — " 

**My  lord,  my  lord,"  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
astonishment  would  permit  me  to  speak ;  surely, 
yoa  misunderstood  what  I  said  a  few  minutes 
since." 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  sneaking  rapidly,  "I 
did  not;  but  my  plea  has  changed  since  then. 
Anzietv,  the  fear  of  losing  this  opportunity,  has 
hurried  an  avowal  that  I  have  long  been  resolute 
to  make ;  but  which,  while  it  must  prove  to  you 
my  altered  feelings,  and  the  deep  respect  ia 
which  I  hold  you,  changes  also,  I  trust,  tne  rela- 
tive position  that  has  hitherto  existed  between 
us.  With  my  whole  heart  I  love  and  esteem 
you ;  and  if  I  ask  a  slight  delay  before  I  present 
you  to  my  mother,  it  is  only  that  I  may  thus  in- 
sure you  the  reception  you  deserve.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  quit  the  stage  until  she  takes  yoa 
thence :  you  have  kept  yonr  place  with  honor, 
and  so  I  would  have  you  relinquish  it  *,  but  I  do 
entreat — " 

"Cease,  my%)rd,  cease,  I  implore  you,"  I 
urged,  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  was  scarcely  aud- 
ible to  myself,  and  compelled  him  to  bend  for- 
ward to  listen.  "  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  yoa 
would  do  me,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  offered;  but  it  is  impossible;  I  can  not  ac- 
cept it." 

"  Why  ?  Oh,  Miss  Sackville  I  if  you  have  for- 
given me,  why  ?  Do  not  reject  me  thus  at  once ; 
but  be  generous,  and  take  time  for  considera- 
tion." 

"I  can  not;  it  would  be  useless.  A  year 
hence,  I  should  say  the  same." 

"  But  give  me  that  year ;  give  me  hope :  do 
not  decic£  against  me  until  that  year  is  past." 

"  I  must ;  indeed,  I  must.  Neither  time  nor 
thought  can  effect  any  change." 

"You  hate  me,  then?" 

"  No— but— " 

"  You  love  another,"  he  said,  interraptiog  mo 
hastily. 

I  made  no  reply.  He  bent  forward  again,  com- 
pelling me  to  retreat  a  step,  and  the  gas-light 
over  tne  box  streamed  through  the  curtain  full 
upon  my  face. 

"I  am  right,"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly;  ''and 
that  other  is  Essex  Temple." 

For  a  few  seconds  he  was  silent ;  then  contin- 
ued :  "  Farewell,  Miss  Sackville.  1  need  not  ask 
if  my  thought  is  true,  for  that  death-like  pallor 
proves  it ;  and  that  you  are  lost  to  me :  though 
not,  as  I  think,  forever.  Sooner  or  later  you  will 
learn  that  you  have  thrown  your  heart  away : 
bestowed  it  upon  one  so  fickle  and  fearful,  that 
he  dares  do  nothing  without  the  world's  leave ; 
and,  even  to  insure  your  happiness  and  his  own, 
will  not  brave  its  laugh.  You  have  placed  your 
reliance  upon  a  reed,  and  when  yoa  need  sup* 
port  roost,  it  will  fail  you.  Faith  and  loyaltv  can 
never  dwell  with  a  man  who  fears  the  woria  like 
Essex  Temple.  But  till  that  day  comes,  which 
brings  you  this  bitter  knowledge,  farewell." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  I  stood  silent,  gazing 
upon  the  floor :  without  power  or  energy  to  an- 
swer what  seemed  to  me  almost  a  prophecy.  I 
felt  like  one  standing  to  hear  a  doom ;  and  so 
crushed  that  I*made  no  effort  to  reply  or  avert  it. 
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I  never  eveo  heard  or  aaw  Lord  Gleadale  go,  Irat 
.looking  up  some  time  after,  wonderiog  at  the  si. 
leoce.  found  that  be  was  gone. 

After  a  while,  a  thought  occwMd  to  me  that 
I  was  absent  without  leave,  and  might  be  want- 
ed i  and,  acting  mechanically  upon  it,  I  left  the 
box.  The  masquerade  was  over,  and  the  cur- 
tain down,  but  groups  of  maskers  remained,  and 
champagne  was  being  handed  about;  while,  un- 
der cover  of  the  mask,  the  loud  htugh  and  bold 
repartee  passed  reoklessly  from  one  to  the  other. 

rfo  one  knew  or  remarked  me  as  I  went  by  : 
at  Ibast.  if  they  did,  I  did  not  bear  or  answer.  I 
was  walking  as  in  a  dream,  unconsciowi  of  all 
outward  things. 

Contrary  to  zny  usual  habit,  I  made  no  haste 
to  leave  the  theatre,  but  sat  down  upon  a  benoh 
in  a  kind  of  movable  arbor,  which  had  been  used 
in  the  play  the  night  before.  U  was  placed  in  a 
recess  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stage,  and  screened 
from  observation  by  some  wood  and  canvas  pil- 
lars, which  had  adorned  the  late  Swedish  jpalaoe, 
and  now  rested  against  the  top  of  the  arbor.  I 
luid  not  been  seaiied  there  long,  when  a  sound 
beside  me  caused  me  to  look  up,  and  in  the  un- 
certain light  I  saw  a  tall,  dark  Iguve  standing  at 
my  side. 

I  rose  hastily,  feeling  frightened ;  but  as  I  did 
•o,  the  low,  deep  voice  of  Essex  Temple  uttered 
my  name. 

"  Florenoe,  Florence,  can  you  forgive  me?^' 

A  moment  after,  and  I  was  trembling  upon  his 
shoulder;  all  forgiven,  all  forgotten:  with  no 
sense  or  thought  but  that  he  was  come  back, 
that  his  arm  was  round  me,  and  his  voice  whis- 
pering broken  words  of  love  and  penitence. 

^^Ofa,  Florence r*  he  murmured:  "my  own, 
•own  Florence ;  can  yon  nardoo  me  ?  Can  you 
ibrgive  the  pain  my  pride  and  obstinaqv  have 
•caused  you  ?  These  last  three  miserable  days 
.have  been  days  of  torture  and  wretchedness  to 
rme,  far,  far  beyond  what  you  hare  suflfered. 
Florence,  dearest  1  dearest  Florence,  speak  to 
»me :  say  that  you  forgive  me." 

But  who  that  ever  loved  with  her  whole  heart, 
and  felt  the  bliss  a  reconciliation  brings,  could 
talk.  Deep  love,  like  deep  water,  is  silent.  The 
shallower  a  thing  is.  the  more  clamor  it  makes. 
The  noisy  thunder-clouds  are  ever  the  most  fleet- 
ing. It  is  the  dark,  silent  ether  beyond,  which 
•hines  on.  dear  and  infinite,  forever. 

The  whole  of  that  evening,  neither  to  Essex, 
iDor  to  any  one  else,  did  I  speak  half-a-dozen 
eentences.  1  was  too  happj,  and  my  heart  too 
■full  of  a  deep,  measureless  joy  to  talk.  I  could 
•  only  sit  upon  the  soia  in  the  little  home  parlor, 
with  my  face  buried  in  its  soft  cushions,  and  lis- 
ten to  bis  voice,  and  feel  in  every  thrilling  nerve 
that  he  was  near.  I  looked  at  no  future;  I 
itboijffht  of  no  past :  he  was  at  my  side ;  his  arm 
round  me,  his  voice  in  my  ear:  and  all  grief,  all 
memory,  was  extin|^8hed.  He  was  there,  and 
sorrow  and  forebodings  could  not  reach  me  then. 

All  that  night,  long  after  he  was  gone,  I  sat 
on  the  window-seat  of  the  little  parlor,  gating 
out  into  the  moonlit  garden. 

It  was  a  fair  summer  night,  late  in  August, 
and  the  golden  harvest-moon  was  up,  flowing 
all  things  in  her  rich,  soft  light.  Every  thing 
waa /quiet  without  and  within:  even  my  heart, 
which  had  been  so  storm-tossed  for  many  days, 
•was- now  at  peaoe-^that  deep  and  holy  peace 


which  has  no  other  thought  than  thankfhlneset 
I  was  very  happy,  and  a  vague  knowledge  which 
had  latterly  began  to  dawn  upon  my  heart,  "  that 
all  good  things  come  from  above,"  caused  me  to 
kneel.  I  did  not  pray,  nor  thank  God  in  words; 
but  I  knelt  down  humbly,  urged  by  an  indesorib* 
able  impulse ;  and  lifting  ray  eyes  to  the  deep 
blue  heavens,  felt  the  gratitude  I  could  not  ut* 
ter :  and  He  who,  undeceived  by  words,  undas* 
aled  by  protestations,  looks  with  a  clear,  calm 
eye  upon  the  heart  which  bows  before  Him,  read 
in  mine  that  night,  that,  ignorant,  religioiadess, 
and  undisciplined  as  I  was,  yet  I  did  reoognizei| 
however  imperfectly,  that  it  was  His  hand  which 
had  blessed  me,  and  His  love  which  watched 
ever  me }  and  the  voieeless  prayer  of  thanksgiv- 
ing was  not  cast  out. 

But  while  I  was  thus  happy  at  home,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  disoovered  that,  nncooifbrtabla 
as  I  had  been  at  the  theatre  for  some  weeks 
past,  I  could  be  rendered  even  more  uncomfort* 
able  still. 

From  the  day  following  oar  interview  in  the 
stage-box,  Lord  Glendale  had  entirely  absented 
himself  from  the  theatre ;  and,  looking  upon  me 
as  the  cause,  Mr.  Mountain  beeame  &sati8fied. 
exactiuff,  and  nnoourteous.  For  seme  time  I 
endnrecT  every  annoyance  nnoomf^ainingly  :  I 
was  too  happy  to  be  captions,  and  therefore 
yielded  to  the  manager  whenever  I  could ;  and 
when  I  could  not,  I  tried  to  compromise ;  reeolv* 
ing.  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  open  war  to  which 
I  saw  fiiat  he  wished  to  eome.  Still  it  was  dif- 
ficult; because  an  actress  is  so  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  manager,  that  the  most  pacifio 
disposition  on  earth,  can  not  always  endure  bis 
tyranny.  I  am  not  pacific ;  and,  moreover,  little 
annoyances  are  ever  harder  to  bear,  than  great 
troubles ;  so  that  the  petty  vexations  to  which  t 
was  now  hourly  subjected,  chafed  my  spirit  ter* 
ribly.  It  really  appeareu  as  if  Mr.  Mountaia 
had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  all  my  weaknesses^ 
my  likes  and  dislikes,  and  found  his  whcde  |deas* 
ure  in  practicing  upon  them. 

For  mstanoe,  the  private  dressing-room  whiek 
had  been  at  first  allotted  to  me,  was  the  great* 
est  comfort  I  had  in  the  theatre,  and  spared  me 
many  a  disagreeable  hour  in  the  society  of  the 
green-room;  and  for  this  I  had  thanked  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountain  repeatedly.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, about  a  week  after  Lord  Glendalg^  disap* 
pearance,  when  I  went  to  this  room  fo  arranffe 
some  trimmings  upon  the  dress  I  had  worn  the 
night  before,  and  was  going  to  wear  that  night 
again,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  the  door  c^n, 
and  Mr.  Preston,  the  scene  painter,  busily  at 
work  upon  a  new  range  of  mountains.  The 
dtessing-table,  looking-glass,  chairs  and  baskets 
had  disappeared,  and  m  their  places  were  paint* 
pots,  rude  easels,  brushes,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
scenes  being  patched  together. 

As  I  stood  at  the  dc^r,  Mr.  Preston  looked 
round  from  his  work,  and  laughed. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here?"  | 
asked. 

*^  Only  painting  out  this  river  and  putting  in 
these  mountains,  that's  all." 

"  But  here ;  why  are  you  here  ?" 

*^Ay,  that's  the  question,  and  that  I  can*t 
answer  you.  I  complained  yesterday  of  the  light 
in  my  painting-room,  and  so  to  punish  me,  I  sup- 
pose* and  teach  me  to  know  next  time  when  I'oi 
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^rell  off,  ^e  governor  Iim  put  me  here,  with  orose 
litf  hta,  and  no  eir.  But,  of  ooune,  you  knew  it. 
Tms  Ls  your  dreBsing-room,  is  it  not  f 

^'Yee;  at  least  it  was." 

**  Very  strange.  I  sappose  you  and  the  gov* 
cmor  have  had  a  tiff,  anci  ne's  showing  off  a  bit; 
ftonung  *  Captain  Grand,'  yon  know.  Hadn't 
yott  better  ask  him  what  it's  all  about?" 

^*  Yes,  if  I  see  him ;  if  not,  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  about  it.  What  I  can  not  claim,  I  will 
not  subject  myself  to  be  refused." 

And  so,  to  Mr.  Kountain's  evident  ohagruif  I 
only  said  to  him  when  I  met  him  soon  after, 

*^  Have  my  dressing-table  and  its  appendages 
been  taken  mto  the  general  dressing*room,  fir. 
Mountain  7    I  want  one  of  the  baskets." 

He  was  mortified;  disappointed  in  his  expect- 
ation of  a  war  of  words ;  in  whioh,  of  course, 
he  knew  that  he  must  be  victorious.  He  was  in 
a  passion,  and  I  saw  it ;  and  was  therefore  cool, 
conrteous,  and  calm.  I  remembered  my  childish 
experience  with  my  cousin  Philip,  and  now  easi* 
ly  1  always  obtained  the  superiority,  whenever 
be  suffered  his  fiery  temper  to  have  way ;  that 
experience  gave  me  coolness  now. 

*^  The  general  room,"  he  repeated.  "  Really, 
Miss  Sackviile,  I  don't  know.  1  am  not  the 
proper  person  to  apply  to ;  I  am  not  the  theatre 
cleaner." 

'*I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it ;  I  merely  asked 
to  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  going  up  stairs  to 
find  her." 

**  I  dare  say  you  were  surprised ;  but  the  fact 
la,  I  can  not  spare  such  a  room  as  that  any  long- 
er— " 

**So  I  concluded,  from  finding  Mr.  Preston 
there ;  pray  do  not  apologize"  (he  almost  stamp- 
ed with  rage  at  the  very  idea  of  my  impertinence 
in  supposing  that  be  meant  to  do  so),  I  shall  be 
very  comfortable  in  the  large  dressing-room." 

That  week  I  was  cast  every  night  for  two  or 
three  Ions  and  most  disagreeable  parts,  all  new 
to  me.  I  do'  believe  that  for  the  one  amiable 
parpose  of  annoying  me,  Mr.  Mountain  injured 
his  theatre,  wearied  the  company,  and  kept  mo- 
ney out  of  the  house,  by  choosing  every  antiqua- 
ted plav,  and  stupid  force,  that  be  could  find, 
which  had  the  recommendation  of  containing  a 
loo^,  profitless,  walking-lady's  part  that  be  could 
assign  to  me.  But  if  ne  hoped  by  this  to  wear 
my  patience  and  temper  out,  and  to  provoke  me 
into  abandoning  the  vantage  ground  I  bad  taken, 
he  was  disappointed.  I  coud  not  help  being 
ohafed;  but  the  more  evident  his  purpose  of 
tormenting  me  became,  the  more  obedient  and 
obliging  was  I ;  until  the  feeling  which  had  at 
first  been  simple  vexation  and  pique,  increased 
almost  to  hatred,  and  at  last  showed  itself  seri- 
ously. 

I  have  always  thought  it  vras  to  Miss  Mont- 
gomery, that  Mr.  Mountain  was  indebted  for  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  my  wishes  and  aversions 
which  he  now  obtained;  because  I  invariably 
ibnnd  after  the  slightest  and  most  inadvertent 
ezpressioa  of  dislike  to  any  thing  in  her  presence, 
that  was  the  very  next  thing  I  was  required  to 
do. 

One  evening  when  Mrs.  Mabledon  aooompa- 
aied  me  to  the  dressing-room,  I  happened  thouffht- 
lessly  to  repeat  to  her  there,  what  I  had  said  in 
her  own  house  so  many  times  before,  that  no- 
thing should  induce  me  to  play  a  part  requiring 


male  attire.  This  was  said  apropos  of  Miss 
Montgomery  playing  Rosalind,  and  as  I  thought, 
during  her  absence ;  but  the  instant  after  I  nad 
spoken,  she  entered  the  room ;  and  I  saw  by  her 
smile  that  she  had  heard  me,  and  was  conscious 
that  she  had  the  means  of  annoying  me  further ; 
but  I  said  nothing  to  my  oompanion,  waiting  the 
issue  in  silence. 

This  came  sooner  than  I  expected,  for  the 
next  night,  when  I  went  as  usual  into  the  green- 
room to  see  the  oasts  for  the  week,  I  found  the 
following : 
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itfrt.  Trie  TVoc— Miss  Sackviile. 

'  For  a  moment  my  breath  came  quick,  and  my 
heart  faltered,  but  m  the  next  I  was  calm  again. 
The  gage  was  cast  down ;  I  was  set  at  defiance ; 
and  the  knowledge  roused  me. 

I  stood  for  an  mstant  considering  what  to  do, 
and  having  decided,  went  in  search  of  the  prompt* 


mistake 

''  How  so,  Miss  Sackviile  ?" 

*^  I  am  cast  for  Miss  Montgomery's  part ;  and 
the  error  ought  to  be  rectified  to-night." 

"Yon  are  cast  to  play  Mrs.  Trie  Trao,  are 
you  not?" 

«  Yes." 

"Then  it's  all  right;  Mr.  Mountain  cast  the 
piece  himself,  and  I  copied  his  memorandum.'* 

"Is  he  in  the  theatre?" 

"  No,  he  went  home  after  the  play." 

"  Then  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  to- 
night, when  you  see  him  as  usual,  that  1  never  '^ 
play  parts  reqnirinff  male  attire;  and  that  I  con- 
sider the  one  for  wnioh  he  has  now  cast  me,  be- 
longs of  right  to  Miss  Montgomery,  or  Miss  La» 
tour." 

"  It's  a  orack  part,"  suggested  Mr.  Mulford, 
pacifically. 

"  I  believe  it  is ;  so  is  '  King  Lear.' " 

"  You  had  better  play  it.  Miss  Sackviile,"  said 
the  prompter,  following  me  as  I  turned  away. 
"  Mr.  Mountain  has  determined  that  you  shall, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  him  change  his 
mind." 

"Determinations  which  depend  upon  other 
people's  inelinattons  and  obedience  for  their  fuU 
fillment,  are  veiy  foolish  thinffs  to  make,  Mr. 
Mulford ;  and  so.  I  fear,  Mr.  Mountain  will  find 
in  this  instance.'' 

"But  consider.  Miss  Sackviile;  do  not  be 
hasty.    Remember  that  a  manager — " 

"  Is  not  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rnssias,  Mr. 
Mulford ;  if  he  were,  I  mieht  consider." 

"  But  as  it  is,  I  do  think  you  could  play  tne 
part  uncommonly  well,  and  look  it  to  perfection  ; 
the  season  has  at  least  five  weeks  more  to  run, 
and  it's  not  worth  while  throwing  yourself  oat 
of  an  engagement,  and  losing  your  benefit,  is 
it?" 

"  Not  if  it  could  be  avoided,  eertainly,"  I  re- 
plied, gratified  by  his  tone  of  interest ;  "  but  it 
can  not  be." 

"  But  it  can,  it  oan ;  only  play  this  part." 

"It  is  useless  to  urge  an  impossibility,- Mr. 
Mulford ;  I  have  long  since  determined  the  Ppinft. 
I  never  will  play  such  a  part  as  Mrs.  Trie  Trao» 
to  save  the  best  engagement  within  the  power 
of  a  manager  to  give.    And  now,  good-nighty 
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it  is  late,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mabledon  are  wait* 
inc  for  me  in  the  lobby.'' 

\Vben  I  reached  home  I  said  nothing  of  what 
had  occarred ;  but  the  next  morning,  upon  en- 
tering the  theatre,  I  was  accosted  by  the  stage- 
manager,  and  in  a  veiy  abrupt  manner  requested 
to  go  to  Mr.  Mountain's  room.  I  did  so.  The 
door  stood  open,  and  the  moment  I  knocked,  Mr. 
Mountain's  voice  bade  me  enter.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  Miss  Montgomery,  to  whom  he  waved  his 
band,  as  if  asking  her  to  remain ;  and  then,  in  a 
short  rude  tone,  ne  said  to  me, 

*'  Yon  are  late.  Miss  Sackville." 

"  It  is  scarcely  eleven  yet,  Mr.  Mountain,  and 
*  The  Groves  of  Blarney'  is  not  called  until  half- 
past." 

''  Very  likely  not ;  but  the  *  Married  Rake'— 
by-the-by.  Miss  SackviUe,  that  was  what  I  sent 
for  you  about.  I  have  received  some  ridiculous 
message  from  Mulford  conoerninff  it,  and  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  see  you  myself,  before  the  thing 
gets  more  talked  of,  to  tell  you  that  I  can  make 
no  alteration  in  the  cast,  and,  therefore,  that  I 
shall  expect  you  to  play  the  character  I  have 
allotted  to  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Mountain,  because  it 
is  inspossible." 

(i  By  — ,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  he 
asked,  furiously,  now  giving  way  to  the  passion 
he  no  longer  strove  to  curb ;  "  do  you  not  know 
that  you  are  bound  to  play  it,  or  whatever  else 
I  choose?" 

"  No,  I  do  not.' 

'*  Then  it  is  quite  time  yon  did  know  it ;  and 
now  let  me  hear  no  more  of  such  jnferoal  non- 
sense." 

*'  I  have  not  the  honor  to  understand  you,  Mr. 
Mountain ;  neither,  I  think,  do  you  comprehend 
me.  I  have  said  that  I  decline  plajring  Mrs. 
Trie  Trac,  and  I  adhere  to  my  resolution." 

**  But  you  can't,  madam ;  yon  can't.  You  are 
bound  to  play  the  business  belonging  to  your 
line  J  and,  by  — ,  I'll  cast  yon  for  erery  breech- 
es part  in  the  drama :  yon  darn't  refuse." 

*^  It  will  scarcely  be  wise  to  try  me,"  I  an- 
swered, coolly. 

"  You  defy  me,  then^  but,  by ,  you  shall 

repent  it.  You  shall  either  forfeit  your  engsge- 
ment,  or  play  what  I  put  up  for  you.  I've  had 
enough  annoyance  with  your  whims  already." 

The  blood  flew  to  my  face  at  this  insult ;  but 
I  resolutely  repressed  erery  other  symptom  of 
anger,  and  answered  quietly, 

"  I  will  neither  forfeit  my  engagement,  nor 
play  one  such  part  as  Mrs.  Trie  Trac.    I  am 

Erfeotly  aware  of  your  power  and  my  own ;  and 
owing  both,  affain  repeat  my  determination  not 
to  play  the  part?' 

The  manager  stared :  my  self-possession  dis- 
oonoerted  him.  I  saw  my  advantage,  and  pro- 
ceeded, 

^'  Before  I  left  town,  I  made  the  resolution  I 
have  now  expressed :  and,  that  I  might  feel  se- 
cure in  upholding  it,  I  consulted  an  eminent  le^al 
authority,  who  assured  me  that,  while  I  hold  tne 
position  I  now  do  in  this  theatre,  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  refuse  all  such  parts  as  are  acknowledged 
in  every  company,  to  belong  to  the  leading-lady, 
and  the  chambermaid." 

"  But  yon  were  to  share  the  leading  business." 

**  Yes :  the  words  in  my  engagement  with  yon 
aro.  these : — ^  Such  parts  in  the  leading  business 


as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon.'  Now,  if  thai 
phrase  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  my  consent, 
as  well  as  yours,  must  be  given,  before  I  can  be 
called  upon  to  play  any  character  not  absolutely 
mine  of  right;  and  as  in  the  present  case,  my 
consent  is  not,  and  never  will  be  given,  you  have 
no  power  either  to  insist  upon  my  playing  Mrs. 
Tnc  Trac,  or  to  say  that  my  refusal  to  do  so 
vacates  mv  engagement.  I  regret  that  this  mis- 
understandinglias  arisen,  but  since  it  has,  it  is  as 
well  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
decidedly  my  determination  upon  the  subject." 

Miss  Montgomery,  who,  dunng  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  altercation,  had  appeared  to  enjoy 
exceedingly  the  rudeness  of  the  manager  and  my 
discomfort,  now  finding  that  the  matter  was  turn- 
ing out  better  for  me  than  she  had  expected,  and 
moreover  that  her  rights  as  leading-lady  had  beea 
compromised  by  Mr.  Mountain  in  his  conditions 
of  enffagement  with  me  exclaimed  angrily. 

"  That  engagement  is  not  worth  a  fig ;  nobody 
can  give  away  my  rights  but  myself,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  anybody  attempt  it.  I  engaged  as 
leading  lady  here,  and  the  leading  business  I'll 
have.'" 

"  I  have  not  the  smallest  wish  to  interfere  with 
it,  Miss  Montgomery,  only  as  you  are  so  resolute 
to  maintain  your  right,  I  am  surprised  that  yoa 
should  have  suggested  this  infringement  of  it," 
and  with  a  bow  I  left  the  room. 

I  carried  my  point,  but  at  the  expense  of  this 
coarse  insolence,  and  the  loss  of  the  little  remain- 
ing  comfort  in  the  theatre.  Henceforth  my  life 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  that  of  poor  Gin* 
derella  with  her  charming  sisters. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Irritating  and  discouraging  as  were  these  an- 
noyances, they  were  not  all  I  hM  to  weary  and  dis- 
tress  me.  Letters  from  home  were  brief,and  came 
at  lonff  intervab ;  and  never  without  an  urgent  re- 
quest Tor  money,  with  which  it  was  often  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  comply.  I  paid  the  whole  of  my 
salary,  within  every  few  shulings,  to  Mrs.  Mable- 
don, and  the  trifling  overplus  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  continual  every-day  expenses, 
of  new  trimmings  for  dresses,  ff loves,  ahoes^ 
and  innumerable  other  indispensable  etceteras. 
It  was  therefore  no  unusual  occurrence  for  me  to 
be  absolutely  without  a  shilling  on  pay  day.  My 
mother  did  not  appear  to  understand  this,  but  re- 
garded my  inability  to  send  her  money,  as  a  mere 
excuse  rendered  necessary  by  extravagance )  and 
in  one  letter  she  asked  me  sarcastically,  how  1 
proposed  that  she  and  Helen  were  to  live,  if  my 
means  to  help  them  remained  so  ridiculously 
small. 

All  this  was  very  distressing ;  the  more  so  be- 
cause I  could  not  improve  or  onanffe  the  state  of 
afiairs,  which  callea  forth  such  letters.  My 
beneflt  was  now  my  sole  hope,  and  I  knew  that 
its  success  was  more  than  doubtful.  I  was  a  tol- 
erable favorite  with  the  audience;  but  Mrs. 
Bellew's  influence  was  very  great,  and  I  was 
well  aware  that  she  would  exert  it  aeainst  me. 
Besides  that,  Mr.  Mountain  and  Miss  Montgom- 
ery were  each  at  the  head  of  considerable  and 
adverse  factions ;  both  of  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  would  unite  against  me. 
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Sometimes  when  reflecting  upon  these  circum- 
stances, I  doubted  the  prudence  of  hazarding  the 
heavy  expenses  attendant  upon  taking  a  benefit ; 
but  tne  persuasion  of  Mrs.  Mabledon  eventually 
re-assured  me  and  1  determined  to  risk  the  ven- 
ture. Another  source  of  uneasiness  was  soon 
added  to  those  already  so  oppressive,  and  that  was, 
anxiety  for  the  future :  the  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing an  engagement,  when  the  present  one  termin- 
ated. But  for  this  difficulty,  which  her  love  had 
foreseen  from  the  first,  my  dear  unchanging 
friend  Mrs.  Lyndon,  had  provided/ 

A  week  previous  to  the  close  of  the  Cheltenham 
tbeatre,  I  received  a  note  from  the  wife  of  the 
Bath  and  Swansea  manager,  ofierinff  me  an  au- 
tumn engagement  at  the  latter  place.  The 
terms  she  proposed  increased  my  income  twelve 
•hillings  a  week,  and  I  very  gladly  elosed  with 
them.  While  I  was  pondering  over  this  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  and  wondering  how  and 
"why  it  came,  there  arrived  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Ljmdon  explaining  all.  She  had  experienced 
quite  as  much  anxiety  rejecting  my  destiny  after 
leaving  Cheltenham,  as  i  had  done,  and  finding 
that  the  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre  held  that  at 
Swansea  also,  and  that  it  would  open  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  my  present  engagement, 
she  wrote  to  all  the  people  die  knew  in  King 
BIadnd*s  city,  and  made  U  a  personal  service  to 
herself,  that  the^  would  exert  themselves  with 
Mr.  Sheepcote  in  my  favor.  This  they  did  so 
efiectually,  that  the  result  was  this  communica- 
tion from  Mrs.  Sheepcote,  which  for  the  next 
few  months  set  all  my  theatrical  cares  at  an  end. 
Swansea,  1  was  told,  was  a  very  cheap  place,  and 
I  hoped  therefore  to  he  able  to  add  considerably 
to  the  very  small  sums  1  had  hitherto  sent  to  my 
mother. 

But  even  this  did  not  reconcile  me  to  the  idea 
of  leaving  Cheltenham.  Uncomfortable  as  I  was 
in  the  theatre,  tired  and  overworked,  jet  there 
was  peace  and  happiness,  strength  and  jov,  in  the 
daily  visits  and  cherished  love  of  Ks»ex  Temple. 
Happiness  seems  a  tame  and  quiet  word,  all 
powerloss  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  feelings 
which  possessed  me  then.  My  love  was  so  deep, 
so  measureless,  so  infinitely  beyond  any  other 
passion  1  had  ever  felt  or  imagined,  that  to  lose 
or  change  it,  appeared  impossible.  1 1  must  ever 
be  the  same :  to  change  must  be  to  die. 

As  I  look  back  upon  these  days,  and,  possessed 
of  the  kev  which  experience  and  sorrow  furnished, 
ean  read  legibly  now  the  thousand  actions  which 
then  were  meaningless,  1  marvel  at  my  own  blind 
Colly,  which  could  not  see  what  to  all  others  must 
have  been  so  palpable.  But  my  love  was  so  per- 
iiect,  my  faith  and  trust  so  boundless,  that  even 
when  Joubts  and  misgivings  did  whisper  warn- 
ings and  foreboding,  i  refused  to  listen :  and  in- 
stead of  courting  and  welcoming  conviction  I  sent 
it  from  me  as  a  traitor. 

This  new  life  had  one  advantage ;  it  lent  free- 
dom and  energy  to  ray  acting,  and  the  grace  of 
happiness  to  my  manner.  I  soon  ceased  to  be 
tame  and  spiritless  in  my  performance,  and  the 
audience  was  charmed.  One  night  in  particular, 
I  remember.  The  Hunchback  was  put  up,  and 
while  I  was  dressing  for  Helen,  word  was  brought 
that  Miss  Montgomery  had  been  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and  that  Mr.  Mountain  requested  me,  to  play 
Julia ;  and  Miss  Latour,  Helen.  This  made  me 
very  nervous;  more  so  than  usual,  and  I  went| 


through  the  earlier  scenes  horribly;  but  after  the 
first  act  the  excitement  of  my  own  feelings  gave 
strength  and  ener^  to  my  playing^  and  1  dashed 
on  fearlessly  and  impulsively,  amid  the  hushed 
and  breathless  silence  of  the  audience.  The 
words  poured  forth  in  a  torrent,  as  if  the  passion- 
ate ana  burning  language  were  the  natural  and 
uncontrollable  voice  of  my  heart.  For  the  time 
I  was  Julia ;  and,  carried  away  by  the  sympathy 
between  my  rash  nature  and  hers,  I  spoke  and 
acted  as  I  felt :  her  words  were  mine ;  I  was 
playing  myself. 

The  curtain  fell  amid  an  uproar  of  applause, 
and  loud  calls  for  me;  but  before  the  heavy 
wooden  roller  quite  reached  the  ground,  and 
while  I  was  still  in  sight  of  the  audience,  my 
over-tasked  powers  of  Sodj  and  mind  gave  way, 
and  without  any  warning  but  an  increased  pale- 
ness, which  no  one,  of  course,  observed,  I  sank 
fainting  upon  the  boards.  When  I  recovered,  I 
found  nwself  lying  upon  a  sofa  in  the  green-room, 
with  Mrs.  Mabledon  and  a  stranger,  standing 
beside  me.  Mrs.  Mountain  was  talking  to  them, 
and  I  heard  her  say, 

"  This  is  a  most  unlucky  contretnnps :  do  pray, 
doctor,  do  your  best  to  revive  her.  Miss  Mont- 
gomery is  ill  in  bed ;  and  what  are  we  to  do  with 
the  farce,  if  Miss  Sackville  keeps  on  fainting  like 
this  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know,  madam,"  answered  the  stran- 
ger, **  but  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  Miss  Sackville  being  sufiliciently  recovered  to 
play  again  to-night,  you  had  better  make  ar- 
rangements accordingly." 

''Not  play  to-night  1  Oh  mafoi  /  but  she 
must.  See,  her  eyes  are  open.  How  do  you 
feel,  my  dear?  better.  Ay,  that's  right:  I 
thought  you  would  soon  come  round.  Ture  this 
eau  de  me,  it  will  do  yon  an  immensity  of  good, 
and  then  let  me  help  yon  to  the  dressmg-room ; 
the  songs  are  nearly  over,  and  you  wont  have  any 
too  much  time  to  dress  for  the  farce." 

*'I  can  not  go  on  again  to-night;  indeed,  I 
can  not,"  I  answered  faintly. 

"  Ob,  yes,  you  can— only  try — just  try  to  walk 
a  little,  and  you  will  feel  quite  revived ;  nothing 
like  trying,"  and  seizing  my  hand,  she  half-com- 
pelled,  half-assisted  me  to  rise;  though  to  very 
little  purpose,  for  the  instant  I  stood  upright,  my 
brain  began  to  reel,  and  I  fell  back  again  upon 
the  sofa. 

*'  I  told  you  so,  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said 
the  surgeon,  coming  forward  and  raising  my 
head ;  **  she  must  eo  home,  and  go  to  bed,  and 
keep  quiet."  Ana  so,  despite  Mrs.  Mountain's 
entreaties  and  displeasure,  I  did,  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  stand. 

The  next  day  the  local  papers  had  each  a  long 
critique  upon  my  performance,  which  in  their 
exaggerated  language  was  *'a  thrilling  master- 
piece," and  a  most  [lathetio  account  of  my  sudden 
and  very  distressing  illness. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  half  the 
play-goers  in  the  town  called  during  the  day  to 
know  if  I  were  really  alive ;  and  Essex  Temple, 
who  was  at  Worcester,  rode  over  in  the  greatest 
alarm,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  paragraph. 

I  was  studying  Katherine  in  ohakspeare's 
'*  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  when  I  was  startled  by 
seeing  him  ride  furiously  up  to  the  door,  leap 
from  his  saddle,  and  rush  into  the  boose  througn 
the  garden  door,  which  always  stood  open.    I 
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went  out  hastily  to  meet  him ;  for  he  was  to  have 
been  absent  several  days,  and  I  was  alarmed  by 
his  sudden  appearance. 

'^  Why,  Florence,  dearest,  I  have  been  nearly 
mad.  I  thought  yon  were  ill — dyinff,"  he  said, 
putting  his  arm  round  me.  "  What  has  been  the 
matter  ?  you  are  paler  than  ever,  and  yon  tremble 
terribly.    What  has  been  the  matter  ?'' 

**  Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  I  was  only  tired  last 
night  and  fainted — that  is  all.  But  how  did  yon 
hear  of  it,  and  why  are  yon  here  ?" 

**  I  saw  it  in  the  paper,  and  came  off  imme- 
diately. I  knew  no  one  from  whom  I  oould  in- 
quire the  truth ;  and  even  if  I  had,  I  should  not 
have  trusted  anv  evidence  bnt  that  of  my  own 
senses.  How  ill  you  look,  Florence,"  he  con- 
tinuea,  looking  earnestly  into  my  face;  "yon 
have  either  been  worse  than  you  acknowledge, 
or  your  paleness  and  languor  strike  me  more 
forcibly  imer  the  last  few  days'  absence.  Which 
is  it  r^ 

^'1  do  not  know,"  I  answered,  laughing*,  "a 
little  of  both,  perhaps :  but  come  in,  and  talk  to 
Mrs.  Mabledon ;  she  wants  to  see  you." 

"You  do  not  play  to-night?" 

"Then  if  I  can  persuade  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mable- 
don to  spend  the  day  out  of  doors,  at  my  farm  at 
Leckhampton.  will  you  go  ?  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  yon." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall  enjoy  it  very  maoh :  a  day 
in  the  nelds,  without  one's  bonnet,  will  be  to 
me  like  taking  a  new  lease  of  life.  I  shall  be 
delighted." 

"Then,  why  will  yon  not  always  live  there ? 
Oh,  Florence,  why  will  you  work  and  torture 
Yourself  to  death,  rather  than  take  happiness  and 
help  from  me?" 

And  saying  this,  he  turned  away  to  seek  Mrs. 
Mabledon ;  while  I,  vexed  and  astonished  at  his 
resumption  of  a  subject  I  thought  was  at  rest  for- 
ever, went  back  into  the  parlor. 

The  whole  of  the  day  he  was  restless  and  un- 
easy, evidently  wishing  to  say  something,  but 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  commence,  or  wnethLer 
it  would  be  wise  to  begin  at  all.  This  unsettled 
frame  of  mind  influenced  his  manner  :  he  was  so 
completely  uncomfortable  that  he  made  us  so 
too;  and  we  returned  to  Cheltenham,  without 
having  the  conversation  he  had  anticipated. 

It  was  now  time  to  make  arrangements  for  my 
benefit,  the  period  for  which  I  knew  must  to 
approaching ;  althooj^h  I  had  no  idea  of  the  da]jr, 
or  even  week,  for  which  it  would  be  fixed.  It  is 
a  most  unfair  custom,  much  in  favor  with  mana- 
gers, to  keep  their  company  in  ignorance  of  the 
nights  they  intend  to  devote  to  the  benefit  of  each 
^  individual ;  so  that  it  ia  not  unusual  to  be  sud- 
denly told  on  Monday,  that  Thursday  is  fixed  for 
your  benefit,  and  thus  to  have  only  three  or  four 
days  to  prepare  for  it.  By  the  exercise  of  this 
petty  tyranny,  many  arrangements  are  prevent- 
ed, that  under  better  auspices  might  be  effect- 
ual for  the  success  of  an  undertaking  upon  which 
so  much  depends ;  and  which  often  involves  the 
poor  actor's  whole  means  of  relieving  himself 
from  debts,  his  scanty  income  has  obliged  him 
to  incur. 

This  small  despotism  was  exercised  in  my 
ease ;  for  on  Friday  night,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
theatre,  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Mount- 
ain, informing  me  that  my  benefit  was  fixed  for 


the  Tuesday  following.  This  was  the  worst  da^ 
he  could  possibly  have  assigned  to  me,  as  Misa 
Montgomery's  benefit,  which  bad  been  underlined 
in  the  bills  for  a  fortnight,  was  to  take  place  upon 
the  Monday;  and  this  very  Friday  night,  had 
been  devoteid  to  the  first  tragedian.  But  it  was 
useless  to  remonstrate,  and,  Uierefore,  I  prepared 
to  do  the  best  I  could. 

"The  Tempest,"  in  which  I  did  not  play,  and 
"  The  Ransom,"  and  "Loan  of  a  Lover,''  in  which 
I  did,  were  the  pieces  I  selected ;  and  I  gave  im.* 
mediate  orders  for  the  bills  to  be  primed,  dis« 
tributed,  and  posted. 

This  being  my  first  benefit,  I  had  of  course  to 
procure  ticket  cards,  each  of  which  required 
signing  with  my  initials,  and  sealing;  which 
troublesome  occupation  employed  the  whole  of 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening.  This  done,  the 
next  thing  was  to  inclose  bills  to  the  principal 
play-going  people  in  the  town :  but  against  this 
proceeding,  Essex  Temple  obstinately  rebelled. 

"  Don't  do  it,  Florence ;  don't  do  it.  I'll  taka 
every  box  in  the  house,  sooner  than  you  shall 
humble  yourself  so.  It  will  drive  me  mad  to 
know  that  you  are  going  about  the  town  like  that 
Miss  Montgomery,  selling  tickets." 

"  Do  not  be  so  ahiurd,  Mr.  Temple,"  said  Mrs. 
Mabledon,  lookiQ|^  up  from  the  notes  she  was 
directing.  "  Miss  Sa^bville  is  not  going  about 
the  town ;  bnt  even  if  die  did,  and  it  were  the 
established  custom,  she  would  be  right  to  do  so. 
Her  benefit  is  of  very  great  consequence,  and  I 
think  it  is  her  duty  to  make  every  exertion  to 
insure  its  success.'' 

And  with  this  practical  matter-of.fact  reply, 
she  assiduously  resumed  her  occupation.  Essex 
bit  his  lips,  and  turned  t^  me :  he  could  not  eui 
dure  to  hear  that  I  \^as  so  very  poor. 

"Florence,  do  be  a  good  reasonable  girl  for 
once,  and  let  me  take  b<9xes  in  the  name  of  aU 
the  Smiths'  and  Jones'  in  England,  and  give  yoa 
a  check  for  their  tickets,  and  burn  these  horrid 
notes :  do  dearest." 

"  Florence,  do  not  be  silly,"  said  the  calm  voica 
of  Mrs.  Mabledon,  as  she  continued  writing. 

"Florence,  listen  to  me,"  said  Essex,  im- 
patiently,  "  and  do  not  let  any  one  come  betweea 
us  again.  What  rational  objection  can  you  have 
to  my  taking  fifty  or  sixty  boxes  ?  If  Mr.  Giles 
or  Stiles,  or  any  body  else,  chose  to  take  the 
whole  house,  you  would  not  demur;  why  then 
should  yon  do  so  with  me?" 

^^It  IS  so  very  different,''  I  answered,  hesi* 
tatingly:  "besides,  I  earn  my  living  from  the 
public,  and  I  have  no  right  to  allow  any  monopoly 
that  would  shut  them  out  of  the  theatre." 

"  That's  right,  Florence,"  said  Mrs.  Mabledon. 

"No,  it  is  pride:  pride  that  you  ought  not  to 
feel  or  show  to  me,  Florence.  Think  what  I 
shall  endure,  goin^  into  people's  houses,  and 
finding  these  TOgging  notes  from  you,  on  their 
tables." 

"  Begging  notes !" 

"  They  are  equivalent  to  it :  you  send  these 
bills  hoping  that  people  will  come ;  and  what  ia 
that  but  begging,  at  second-hand  ?  In  my  opinion 
it  is  worse :  there  U  something  straightforward 
in  asking  a  man  point  blank,  for  three  shillings ; 
but  there  is  not  one  redeeming  quality,  courage, 
honesty,  or  any  thing  else,  in  this." 

"  It  grieves  me  that  you  should  think  so,  be- 
cause this  is  how  I  get  my  living ;  therefore  leave 
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oir  grambling,  and  kelp  me  Co  seal  those  notes : 
they  must  be  sent  out  this  evening." 

**'  Florence,"  exolatmed  Easez,  "  why  will  yon 
talk  to  me  in  thia  way  ?  I  can  not  l>ear  it :  it 
^11  drive  me  mad.  Why  will  yon  repeat  that 
odious  phrase  about  getting  your  living  ?" 

**  Because  it  is  true." 

**  It  is  not  true :  at  least  there  is  no  necessity 
that  it  should  be.    If  you  have  any — " 

What  else  he  would  have  said,  I  do  not  know, 
for  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
visiter  entered. 

In  due  coarse  of  time  my  benefit  night  came, 
and  passed.  The  house  was  tolerably  full,  and 
I  was  a  gainer  of  thirty  pounds.  As  I  did  not 
owe  any  thing  in  the  town,  I  sent  the  entire 
amount  to  my  mother,  deducting  only  the  neees- 
aary  sum  requisite  for  traveling  to  Swansea. 

A  fortnight  after  this,  the  theatre  closed.  An- 
other week,  and,  leaving  all  that  was  so  dear  to 
me,  I  must  go  forth  amon^  strangers  again,  to 
make  fresh  struggles,  to  gain  new  friends,  and  to 
fight  as  it  were  the  battle  of  life  afresh,  upon  un- 
known ground,  with  new  antagonists*  A  miser- 
able week  it  was :  a  weary  heavy  time ;  and 
yet  the  thought  that  every  hour  was  bringing  it 
nearer  to  a  cSose,  chilled  my  heart  almost  to  toe. 

During  this  time,  Essex  scarcely  ever  left  me. 
All  his  pursuits,  friends,  and  occupations,  were 
^Mmdoned,  and  to  sit,  or  walk,  or  talk  with  me, 
seemed  the  sole  end  of  his  existence.  Presents 
of  all  sorts,  every  imaginable  thing  that  money 
could  purchase,  he  womd  have  heaped  upon  me ; 
bat  I  would  accept  nothing,  except  one  little 
antique  ring,  studded  with  tnrqooise,  that  he 
always  wore,  and  which  I  exchanged  with  him 
for  a  small  emerald  hoop,  that  I  had  worn  from 
childhood. 

The  smallest  note  upon  the  most  trifling  sub- 
jeet,  the  tiniest  book,  the  most  worthless  and 
withered  flower  that  he  had  ever  touched  or 
given  to  me,  was  hoarded  and  cherished;  but 
costly  jewels  and  expensive  presents  I  could  not 
receive.  I  loved  the  gifts  for  the  giver's  sake, 
and  the  less  valuable  they  were  in  Aiemselves, 
the  dearer  they  were  to  me. 

Wretched  as  I  felt,  I  do  not  think  I  betrayed 
so  great  a  dread  and  grief  as  Essex,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  separation.  He  could  not  endure  the 
slightest  allusion  to  our  parting :  the  very  name 
of  Swansea,  or  least  expression  of  anxiety,  or 
fear  as  to  my  reception  and  comfort  there,  ex- 
asperated him.  In  all  my  arrangements,  there- 
fore, and  all  my  doubts,  I  could  take  no  council 
from  him,  but  was  obliged  to  con6ne  myself 
wholly  to  Mrs.  Mabledon ;  who,  unlike  her  usual 
kindliness  and  courtesy,  wasscarcelycivil  to  him. 

At  length,  the  last  night  came.  That  terrible 
"last,*'  whose  approach  had  been  counted  almost 
minute  by  minute,  but  whose  arrival  had  been 
dreaded  like  a  doom. 

My  place  had  been  secnred  by  Mrs.  Mabledon 
in  the  Bristol  coach,  whence  I  was  to  proceed  to 
Swansea  by  water.  My  trunks  fllled  up  the  tiny 
hall  as  they  stood  piled  one  above  another,  ready 
for  departure ;  notnintr  remained  to  be  done ;  and 
weary  and  heart-sick,  I  sat  down  alone  in  the 
little  parlor.  Essex  was  at  home :  a  college 
friend  having  unexpectedly  arrived  from  Oxfonl, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  him.  Mrs.  Mable- 
don was  occupied  in  her  own  room,  and  I  was 
ftioae ;  enduring  a  foretaste  of  that  desolation 


which  the  morrow  would  so  surely  bnng.  I  tried 
to  read,  to  work,  to  fix  my  thoughts  upon  the 
future,  to  look  beyond  the  present,  as  it  were, 
into  a  calmer,  quieter  hereafter ;  but  in  vain.  All 
energy  of  will  was  gone :  I  had  lost  the  strength 
to  be  calm.  There  is  a  weariness  of  soul  and 
body  which  subdues  both  to  sleep ;  but  that  is 
not  rest  or  calm,  it  is  exhaustion ;  and  into  that 
heaviness  and  stupor  of  woe,  there  was  um 
strong  a  life  of  misery  in  my  heart,  to  sufier  me 
to  sink. 

It  was  late  when  Essex  returned.  His  friend 
had  detained  him  longer  than  I  expected,  and  it 
was  evening  when  he  came  back. 

We  were  to  part  that  night*,  for  the  coach 
started  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  Mrs.  Ma« 
bledon  had  prevailed  upon  Essex  to  forego  his 
intention  of  seeing  me  off  by  it.  She  very  pru- 
dently thought  that  it  would  unsettle  and  dis- 
tress me. 

A  long,  silent  evening  passed ;  no  one  spoke 
often  or  much,  and  although  I  tried  to  talk  and 
be  cheerful,  the  eflbrt  was  so  much  beyond  my 
power  that  I  soon  relinquished  it,  and  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  questionable  luxury  of  dwelling 
npon  my  own  tnoughts. 

At  last  Mrs.  Mabledon  said,  tenderly, 

'^  It  is  late,  Florence  :  you  have  a  long  jour- 
ney before  you,  and  you  look  very  pato  and 
tired." 

I  started :  her  voice  had  broken  the  reverie 
into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  I  rose  hurriedly  and 
mechanically,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  to 
be  done.  But  Essex  rose  too,  and  then  the  truth 
flashed  upon  me.    We  were  new  to  part 

I  tremoled  all  over ;  Essex  stood  before  me,  I 
looked  into  his  face ;  if  mine  expressed  one  half 
the  anguish  I  felt,  it  must  have  been  mournful 
indeed. 

"  Florence !  my  own,  own  Florence,"  be  mur- 
mured, as  my  head  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
his  arm  tightened  round  me.  For  several  min- 
utes neither  of  us  spoke  again.  My  heart  seem- 
ed breaking,  and  by  the  beating  of  his  against 
my  side,  I  knew  that  he  was  sufiering  little  if 
any  less. 

"  Why  t?ill  you  leave  me  ?  Oh,  Florence, 
why  will  you  leave  me  ?"  he  exclaimed  at  last. 
"  Have  pity  upon  yourself  and  me:  stay  here: 
stay  with  Mrs.  Mabledon :  give  up  this  life  of 
misery,  and  stay  here." 

I  could  not  answer,  and  in  still  more  passion- 
ate tones  he  cried, 

"  If  you  love  me — Oh  I  Florence,  if  I  am  not 
hateful  to  you — ^if  you  would  not  doom  me  to 
wretchedness  for  ever,  stay  with  me  here.  Yoa 
think  you  have  courage  to  bear  the  separation, 
but  you  are  wrong  :  you  cling  to  me  now';  every 
pulse  in  your  frame  is  trembling,  vibrating  to  my 
voice:  you  shiver  like  an  aspen,  even  while  I 
hold  you  thus.  How  will  it  be  to-morrow,  when 
with  the  same  suffering  you  have  lost  the  sup- 
port ?  You  can  not  bear  it,  and  will  die  in  the 
struggle  against  yourself;  then  have  pity  upon 
us  both.  Stay  with  Mrs.  Mabledon :  place  your- 
self under  her  protection ;  or,  if  you  like  it  bet^ 
ter,  send  for  your  family,  and  let  me  watch  and 
guard  you  as  men  do  the  shrines  they  worship. 
Dearest  Florence  I  sorrow  shall  never  reach  you; 
grief  and  woe  shall  be  to  you  but  idle  names,  so 
you  will  stay.  I  swear — I  will  bind  myself  to 
any  conditions  you  choose  to  exact,  if  you  will 
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yield  to  my  prayers :  your  slightest  wish  shall 
be  anticipated,  your  wants  forestalled,  yourself 
idolized  beyond  what  the  wildest  fancy  can  con- 
ceive. Yonr  own  heart  pleads  for  me :  listen 
to  it,  Florence — my  own,  own  Florence—- listen 
to  it." 

I  looked  up,  I  felt  my  lip  quiver  as  I  tried  to 
speak  steadily. 

'*  Ob,  Essex,  urge  me  no  further.  You  ought 
not ;  and  if  you  knew  how  you  were  adding  to 
the  pain  I  am  trying  to  bear,  I  am  sure  you  would 
not.'* 

"  1  am  pleading  for  my  life — for  all  that  makes 
existence  bearable ;  can  you  wonder  that  I  plead 
earnestly?  I  am  like  a  wretch  condemned  to 
die,  beseeching  for  mercy ;  shall  I  not  pray  with 
my  whole  heart  ?  Oh,  Florence  1  be  merciful : 
do  not  cast  me  out ;  for  if  yon  do— but  I  will  not 
threaten  :  I  will  owe  nothing  to  your  fears." 

I  was  becoming  very  faint,  and  knew  that  I 
eould  not  bear  up  much  longer.  I  had  drawn  a 
little  apart  from  him,  and  could  scarcely  restrain 
the  impulse  which  tempted  me  to  cast  mvself 
into  his  arms,  and  be  at  rest.  I  felt  that  death 
there  would  be  bliss,  and  was  so  faint  and  weary, 
8o  miserable  and  hopeless,  that  my  spirit  craved 
imploringlv  for  rest. 

But  God,  who  watched  me,  though  I  recked 
it  not,  bade  his  angels  interpose  to  aid  and  save 
me  from  myself.  The  storm  which  had  been 
hanging  threateningly  over  the  earth  all  day, 
growling  defiance  now,  as  if  weary  of  the  truce, 
burst  forth ;  every  corner  of  the  room  was  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  a  gleaming  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  presenUy  a  low  roll  of  thunder  broke  over 
the  house.  Another  flash  and  another  peal,  and 
then  the  fury  of  the  storm  broke  loose :  follow- 
ing each  other,  in  quick  succession,  vivid  arrows 
of  olue  and  yellow  forked  lightning,  darted  down- 
ward from  the  sky,  and  lighted  up  the  little  par- 
lor with  a  terrible  glare,  making  it  seem  dark  as 
midnight  in  the  brief  intervals. 

The  storm  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  time  we  all  sat  silent  and  awe-struck, 
*' communing  with  our  own  hearts."    In  that 

great  battle  of  the  elements,  the  lesser  strife  of 
uman  passion  was  bushed,  and  when  the  heavy 
rain  came  down  hurriedly  and  fast,  as  if  the 
angry  combatants  wept  in  sorrow  for  their  sharp 
contention,  Essex  and  I  stood  up  together,  calm- 
ed and  humbled. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


It  was  long  past  midnight  of  the  second  day 
after  this,  when  wet,  ill,  and  weary,  I  followed 
a  quay-porter  wheeling  my  luggage,  along  the 
^ark,  muddy  streets  of  Swansea,  to  the  hotel. 

It  had  been  a  most  tempestuous  day:  the 
leaden  clouds  had  poured  out  their  watery  stores 
Incessantly,  and  the  wind,  as  if  loth  to  be  behind 
Sn  making  sport  of  our  helpless  vessel,  had  amus- 
ed himself  by  tossing  her  in  all  directions. 

I  had  been  on  deck  the  whole  day ;  for  rain 
and  wind  were  far  better,  and  less  repulsive,  than 
the  scenes  and  sounds  below.  The  heat  which 
came  up  from  the  engine-room,  the  smell  of  the 
hot  oil  and  machinery,  the  odor  of  brandy,  and 
the  angry,  impatient  demands  of  the  passengers, 
made  the  oabm  so  unendurablCi  that  I  was  glaa  I 


to  wrap  myself  in  a  waterproof  cloak  which  the 
captain  kindly  oflered,  ana  sit  upon  deck. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  entered  the  bay,  the 
tide  was  out,  and  there  not  being  water  enough 
to  carry  us  into  the  harbor,  we  were  compelled 
to  lie-to  in  sight  of  the  town,  until  the  returning 
tide  should  give  us  depth  sufficient. 

Having  no  one  to  look  after  my  luggage  or  to 
secure  a  porter,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
obtain  one  and  get  on  shore.  No  conveyance 
was  to  be  procured,  and  with  dripping  garments 
and  weary  limbs,  I  followed  the  porter  from  place 
to  place  m  the  hope  of  procuring  shelter.  All 
the  passengers  had  landed  before  me,  and  as 
none  could  go  to  their  lodgings  at  so  late  an 
hour,  the  hotels  were  all  filled  before  I  reached 
them. 

At  last,  when  we  both  nearly  despaired  off 
finding  a  lodging,  a  happy  thought  suggestea 
to  mv  conductor  the  name  of  an  inn  upon  the 
North  Burrows,  kept  by  a  very  kind  woman,  who 
would,  he  thought,  make  some  arrangement  to 
receive  me. 

"  You  do  look  so  dreadful  bad,  miss,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  think  if  there  is  a  corner  in  the  house  as 
she  can  make  up  for  you.  Miss  Jones  won't  let 
you  go  from  her  doors  this  night." 

Cheered  by  this  hope,  I  walked  on ;  but  just 
as  we  reached  the  inn  door,  we  saw  a  fly  full  of 
people  and  luggage  drive  off,  after  being  assured 
over  and  over  again  that  there  was  no  room. 

*^  It^s  of  no  use  going,"  I  said,  despondingly ; 
"  you  see  they  can  not  take  those  people  in?' 

'*  We  can  but  try ;  douH  give  in,  miss,"  re. 
plied  the  cheerful  porter. 

*^  No  room  :  we  ain't  no  room  to  put  a  srimp 
in,  let  alone  a  person  with  boxes,"  cried  the 
chambermaid,  who  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
house. 

"Never  mind,  Nancy,  srimps  is  onhansom' 
things  to  look  at  and  make  bed-fellers  op ;  bat 
1  ain't  brought  you  a  srimp,  so  let  me  see  the 
missus,  there's  a  good  hiss." 

*'It's  no  use,  I  tell  you,  John;  it*s  no  use: 
we've  turned  away  three  carridges  a'ready." 

^'  Three  o'  the  old  Cardiff  Arms  break-downs, 
eh,  Nancy?  Well,  don't  toss  your  head,  they 
shall  be  carriages  and  pair,  if  you  like ;  but  let 
me  see  Miss  Jones,  or  I  shall  be  impelled  to 
walk  into  her  parlor  in  these  here  dirty  togs." 

**  Do,  if  you  like :  I  shan't  fetch  her  out  lor  no 
such  nonsense,  1  can  tell  you." 

**  Very  well,  then,  in  coorse,  I  must  go  in." 

And  in  he  wenL  What  eloquence  he  used  I 
can  not  tell,  but  to  my  great  satisfaction,  and 
Nancy's  astonishment,  he  speedily  returned, 
bringing  the  landlady. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  ma'am,"  she  said,  kindly, 
"  that  I've  no  room  j  but  if  you'll  please  to  walk 
in,  perhaps  we  may  arrange  something.  John, 
put  the  lady's  things  down  in  the  passage,  and 
then  go  into  the  bar  and  get  a  glass  ol  some- 
thing to  keep  the  cold  out.  This  way,  ma'am, 
if  you  please ;  mind  the  step,  there's  only  one  : 
brinff  a  light,  Nancy.  We  were  just  going  to 
bed,^  she  continued,  stirring  up  the  fire,  ^^  1  did 
not  think  the  steamer  woiud  have  come  in  to» 
night,  so  we  were  shutting  up  when  the  pass- 
engers arrived.  Oh  dear,  dear,  how  wet  yoa 
are  j  pray  take  off  your  shoes  and  cloak,  and^ 
but  dear,  dear,  your  dress  and  stockings  are  as 
bad.    You'll  catch  a  dreadful  cold,  I  am  afimid* 
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What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  havenH  a  spare  bed  in 
tbe  house.  Lord  bless  me !  I  never  saw  any  one 
lo  wet  through  and  through  in  my  life.  Toa 
most  have  a  little  brandy  m  a  hot  cup  of  tea 
directly.  The  kettle  does  boil,  I  know;"  and 
off  she  went  to  make  a  concoction,  to  which  I 
have  the  most  intense  aversion. 

She  returned  rery  soon  with  a  cup  of  her 
mixture. 

**  Now  drink  this,  it  will  do  you  good ;  and 
take  off  some  of  these  wet  things.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  if  you  do  not  mind  a  double-bedded 
room,  there  is  a  nice  little  bed  in  my  room  which 
1  could  make  up  for  you  for  to-night.  I  know 
it^s  aired,  for  my  little  niece  sleeps  in  it :  and  I 
can  take  her  into  my  bed.  I  think  you'll  find  it 
comfortable ;  at  any  rate  it's  preferable  to  walk- 
ins  about  the  town  looking  for  a  better." 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  thankfully  I  accepted 
the  offer ;  and  to  the  compassion  of  that  Kind 
woman  1  owed  my  first  night's  shelter  in  Swan- 


The  next  day  was  bright  and  hot,  and  after 
breakfast  I  went  forth  to  search  for  lodgings.  I 
was  resolved  to  have  them  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
possible,  to  enable  me  to  send  more  money  to 
Croydon ;  and  after  a  long  fatiguing  walk  I  was 
BO  lortunate  as  to  find  two  poor  but  clean  little 
rooms,  over  a  small  shop,  at  the  corner  of  a 
street  which  led  to  the  theatre. 

The  day  after  I  was  settled,  Mrs.  Sbeepcote 
called.  She  was  superbly  dressed,  and  looked 
round  my  little  room  with  infinite  disdain  \  but 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  and 
manner,  which  m^e  me  sneer  proof.  After 
the  first  five  minutes'  conversation,  she  had  lost 
all  power  to  annoy  or  mortify  me  with  her  con- 
temptuous glances  at  the  bare  floor  and  deal 
chairs.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  was  not 
pleased,  that  the  aspect  of  my  room  was  so 
uninviting.  There  would  be  no  encouragement 
lor  another  visit. 

"  You  are  fortunate  in  having  so  much  pa- 
tronage. Miss  Sackville,"  she  said,  in  a  minc- 
ing tone.  **  I  assure  you,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  complying  with  my  dear  friend.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Ferrars'  request,  that  I  would  take  you." 

I  bowed. 

"  Bnt  she  made  such  a  pf^t  of  it ;  and  I  al- 
ways oblige  her  if  I  can :  antPbhe  promised  that 
you  woula  be  so  useful,  and — " 

"  I  shall  always  do  my  best  in  the  line  for 
which  I  have  engaged :  Lady  Elizabeth  Ferrars 
eould  not,  I  thinK,  promise  any  thing  more.*' 

^'  Oh,  no !  of  course  not.  Oh,  no  !*'  she  said, 
«  little  disconcerted.  *'  How  long  have  you 
known  Lady  Elizabeth,  may  I  ask?" 

"  I  do  not  know  her  at  all." 

"  Not  know  her !  surely  I  can  not  have  been 
deceived  :  she  wrote  to  me." 

"  Very  possibly  :  still  I  do  not  know  her." 

"  Then,  how — ^pra^^,  Miss  Sackville,  if  you  do 
not  know  her  ladyship,  how  came  she  to  make 
SBch  a  point  of  your  engagement?" 

'*  That  I  can  not  tell  you :  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  her  friends,  who  are  mine  also.  ' 

'*Ohl  then  yon  have  mutual  friends.  That 
is  very  nice :  I  began  to  fear — at  least,  I  doubt- 
ed—" 

What,  she  did  not  say;  for  as  she  spoke,  she 
eaaght,  I  suppose,  the  astonished  expression  of 
my  uoe,  and  stop]ied  confusedly.    It  is  always 


rather  awkward  telling  a  person,  with  whom 
you  do  not  exactly  wish  to  quarrel,  that  he  is 
deceivin£[  you :  it  is  apt  to  unsettle  your  friend- 
ship, and  may  have  an  unpleasant  elTect  upon 
his  mind. 

As  she  rose  to  take  leave,  she  said,  In  a  very 
condescending  way, 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  so  comfortable, 
Miss  Sackville.  I  desired  Butler — my  man  of 
business — to  look  out  for  suitable  lodgings  for 
you,  but  I  suppose  he  forgot  it  in  the  harry  of 
making  arrangements  for  my  reception :  and  as 
you  have  managed  so  nicely,  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well)  for  he  is  so  accnstomed  to  select  houses 
for  me.  that  he  might  have  fixed  upon  a  less  pru- 
dent aoode  than  this  ;  so  it  is  better  as  it  is.  I 
shall  write  to  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  relieve 
her  mind  as  to  her  doubts  of  your  suiting  me. 
Tour  style  pleases  me  very  much,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  you  will  do  very  well.  I  would  ask  you 
to  come  down  some  day  while  yon  are  here  ;  but 
yoQ  will  easily  understand  that  my  position  is 
such,  as  to  oblige  me  to  decline  receiving  any 
of  the  company.  It  would  not  do :  I  am  sure 
you  will  see  that;  placed  as  I  am,  I  could  not, 
however  highly  I  might  respect  you — " 

*'  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Sheepcote,"  I  interrupted, 
haughtily,  "  you  are  giving  yourself  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble,  by  explaining  home  ar- 
raneements  with  which  I  can  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do.  I  never  visit ;  if  I  did,  I  should  choose 
that  society  which  suited  me  best,  without  con- 
sidering myself  responsible  for  my  choice  to  any 
body.  This,  I  conclude,  is  what  you  do,  like 
every  one  else,  and  certainly  requires  no  ex- 
planation." 

And  thus  we  parted,  mutually  dissatisfied. 

The  next  day  the  company  all  met  for  re- 
hearsal. I  had  not  seen  a  bill,  and  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  hear  a  voice  I  knew,  talking  in 
the  green-room.  I  went  in,  and  found  Mrs. 
Sheepoote  and  Mr.  Alston. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Sackville,"  said  the 
lady,  distantly. 

"Miss  Sackville  1"  said  the  gentleman  cor- 
dially coming  forward  with  outstretched  hands, 
"  what  fortunate  wind  has  blown  you  here?  It 
seems  an  age  since  I  saw  you,  though  I  have  had 
the  gratification  of  hearing  of  your  success  from 
our  Iriend  Mrs.  Chace." 

"  You  are  very  ffood  to  have  kept  me  in  your 
memory.   When  did  yon  see  Mrs.  Chase  last  ?" 

"  A  month  ago.  Just  before  I  left  town  she 
read  to  me  a  cntique  from  a  Cheltenham  paper, 
and  I  assure  you  we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  our  pupil." 

"Miss  Sackville,  Mr.  Alston,"  shouted  the 
call-boy. 

"  Do  you  play  Clemanthe  ?"  asked  Mr.  Alston, 
as  we  went  down  together  to  the  stage.  "Ana 
are  you  engaged  here  for  the  season  ?" 

"Yes,  to  both  questions,"  I  replied. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  But  if  yon  have  no  particn- 
lar  wish  to  be  worried  and  annoyed  to  death,  try 
and  get  on  better  with  your  manageress ;  she  is, 
without  any  one  exception,  in  favour  of  ladies 
celebrated  in  history  for  such  characteristics, 
the  most  detestable  person  I  have  the  honor  to 
know ;  and  I  warn  you  not  to  provoke  her.  She 
won't  stab  you,  and  she  won't  poison  you,  and- 
so  put'you  out  of  your  misery  at  once ;  but  she 
will  teaze,  and  thwart,  and  sneer  at,  and  vex 
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yon,  in  every  feline  way  that  she  oan.  If  yoa  are 
a  favorite,  she  will  hate  you  for  it ;  and  if  you 
are  not,  she  will  taant  you  with  it :  she  is  per- 
fect in  the  art  of  making  other  people's  lives 
wretched.  I  have  always  believed  in  my  secret 
BouL  that  hers  flourished  in  old  times  in  the  form 
of  a  Familiar  of  the  Inquisition." 

*^  I  am  afraid  then  we  shall  not  get  on  very 
well  toj^ether.  I  suspected  as  much  yesterday, 
when  she  attempted  to  patronize  me  in  the  most 
eondescending  manner.  * 

"Attempted?  it  did  not  socceed  then:  you 
did  not  take  it  meekly  f 

"  No.  1  rebelled  at  once :  and  so  decidedly, 
that  I  do  not  think  she  will  honor  me  with  any 
iiirther  notice." 

"Let  us  hope  so.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  the  experiment  of  setting  her  at  defiance 
would  answer :  not  at  all,  I  am  afraid ;  she  has 
too  much  power.  Nevertheless,  I  think  if  I  were 
here  for  any  length  of  time,  I  should  tiy  it ;  only 
to  do  it  successrully,  requires  such  perfect  com- 
mand of  one's  self — such  utter  blindness  and 
deafness  to  all  the  proceedings  of  one's  antagon- 
ist, that  I  am  afraid  I  should,  in  a  moment  of 
extreme  torment,  throw  up  my  indifference  and 
come  to  open  war.  But  hark !  they  are  ap- 
proaching my  cue.  What  a  grand  plav  this  is  1" 

"  Yes,  for  Ion ;  but  for  no  one  else." 

"Adrastus?" 

As  Mr.  Alston  had  predicted,  so  it  came  to 
pass.  Mrs.  Sheepcote  was  very  soon  at  vari- 
ance, either  covert  or  declared,  with  all  the 
ladies,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
pany j  exceptions  on^  being  made  in  favor  of 
two  old  acquaintances  whom  she  had  brought 
from  Bath,  and  to  whom  she  was  most  gracious. 

For  some  time  my  work  was  very  li^ht :  I  had 
been  fortunate  with  the  audience  in  a  little  farce- 
part,  in  which  Mrs.  Sheepcote  considered  her- 
self unrivaled,  and  which  she  suddenly  made 
over  to  me  one  evening  on  the  plea  of  illness ; 
and  for  many  weeks  she  revenged  herself  for  my 
success  by  shelving  me. 

This  was  very  wretched :  far  more  so  than 
she  could  guess  ^  for  in  work  and  action  was  my 
only  rest. 

No  place  is  to  me,  even  in  happiness,  so  deso- 
late as  the  sea ;  and  now  it  was  horrible.  The 
restless,  everlasting  surge,  the  monotonous  and 
lonely  shore,  the  shrieking  sea-birds,  the  barren 
sands,  all  (to  my  mind)  contribute  to  make  a 
residence  at  the  sea-side  the  most  forlorn  of  hu- 
man  habitations.  Sunset  or  moonlight  on  the 
water,  is  grand  and  loyely ;  but,  unlike  all  other 
beautiful  things,  it  makes  one  shudder :  it  is  the 
fflorv  and  grandeur  of  desolation.  Sweeping  on 
m  their  majestic  indifference  forever  and  for- 
ever, those  mighty  waves  roll  by,  as  if  in  disdain. 
Look  upon  the  mightiest  forest,  the  loftiest  mount- 
ains, and  there  is  some  individuality:  you  can 
single  out  some  one  tree  greater  or  less  than 
the  others,  one  hill  in  something  different  to  its 
neighbors ;  but  on  the  sea  all  is  cea-seless,  mo- 
notonous iteration.  On  it  comes,  sweeping,  or 
roaring,  or  chafing,  but  with  no  separate  point 
upon  which  you  can  rest  your  eye ;  no  individual 
thing  to  watch  or  speculate  upon :  all  are  merged 
into  one,  and  the  immensity  awes  and  repels.  It 
}B  too  grand,  too  mighty  for  human  love  or  sym- 
pathy. 

I  never  walked  along  the  shore,  therefore ;  it 


made  me  miserable.  Evening  was  my  deKgllti 
for  then  the  post  came  in,  and  brought  me  long^ 
long  letters  from  Essex,  full  of  deep  and  ardent 
love ;  and  reading  them  I  was  happy. 

As  usual,  after  a  little  time  Mrs.  Lyndon's 
active  love  found  out  some  friends  who  were  re« 
siding  near  Swansea,  whose  interest  for  me  sktt 
thought  it  would  be  nseful  to  bespeak }  and  tho 
consequence  was,  that,  to  Mrs.  Sbeepcote's  wan 
Boyanoe  and  jealonsy,  several  of  the  "  first  fami- 
lies" in  the  neighborhood  caUed  at  my  poor 
little  lodgings. 

But  at  only  one  of  these  houses  did  I  ever  be* 
come  very  intimate,  and  that  was  one  to  which 
I  have  alluded  before;  Lily  Bank,  the  residence 
of  Colonel  and  Lady  Frances  Hastings :  there  I 
was  at  home.  Gentle  and  refined,  delicate  and 
warm-heartM,  this  perfect  lady  was  a  sealous 
and  true  friend.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  peo- 
ple whom  you  know  at  once ;  and  knowiogf  can 
not  choose  bnt  love :  in  whose  kindly  generons 
nature  there  is  nothing  to  conceal,  whose  impulses 
and  promptings  are  ever  Christian-like  and  beau- 
tiful. Good,  kind,  gracious  lady,  maj  *^th6 
memory  of  the  thousand  kindnesses'*  whioh  yoo 
lavished  upon  a  sad  and  lonely  girl  in  her  dark 
and  sorrowful  days,  cheer  you  hke  ministering 
angels  when  you  need  comfort  1 

At  her  first  visit,  Lady  Frances  discovered  my 
love  for  flowers ;  and  ever  after,  not  a  day  went 
by  that  did  not  bring  a  basket  of  rich  garden 
treasures  from  Lily  Bank.  Books,  fmit,  flow- 
ers, all  that  could  adorn  my  little  room,  or  gratify 
my  taste,  came  lavishly.  Often  has  her  carriage 
stood  a  whole  morning  at  the  stage-door,  wait* 
ing  the  conclusion  of  a  long  rehearsal,  to  take 
me  a  pleasant  drive ;  and  every  Saturday  she 
sent  her  own  little  pony  phaeton  to  convey  me 
to  Lily  Bank,  that  I  might  spend  Sunday  there, 
and  go  with  her  to  church. 

In  all  this,  which  then  seemed  the  result  of 
chance,  I  have  since  learned  to  perceive  God's 
providence.  He  saw  the  trial  that  was  coming, 
and  with  wonderful  mercy  and  goodness,  placed 
me  where  my  principles  would  be  strengthened^ 
and  I  should  be  won,  by  admiration  for  my  earthly 
teacher,  to  love  and  serve  Him. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  Swansea,  when,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  Lady  Frances  was  obliged  to  leave 
home  for  several  days.  She  called  upon  me  in 
her  way  out  of  town,  and  bade  me  consider  Lily 
Bank  as  much  at  my  service  as  ever :  but  that 
was  impossible ;  and  the  darkness  that  seemed  to 
close  over  my  spirit  when  she  was  gone,  no  words 
or  pen  can  describe. 

£ssex  Temple's  letters  were  now  my  sole  oora* 
fort  I  and  in  reading  them  over  and  over  again,  I 
triea  to  quiet  and  satisfy  my  heart.  Not  a  note 
that  he  had  ever  written,  not  a  flower  he  had 
ever  given  to  me  was  lost ;  and  more  dearly  than 
ever  a  devotee  prized  the  relies  of  his  saint,  did 
I  value  and  cherish  these  little  faded  menkorials 
of  past  happiness.  But  when  this  occupatioa 
was  over ;  when  one  by  one,  and  over  ana  over 
again,  I  had  read  the  words  I  knew  by  heart,  and 
gazed  upon  the  withered  flowers,  every  rent  in 
whose  parched  leaves  was  familiar  to  me,  I  bad 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  mourn  and  pine.  And 
at  last  an  impatient  despair  came  over  me,  wbicb 
prompted  the  most  reckless  and  desperate  deeds. 

How  I  controlled  it  I  do  not  know :  the  crav. 
ing  to  go  back  to  Cheltenham,  to  hear  his  voice 
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sgatn,  to  look  upon  him,  to  listen  to  his  footstepi 
was  so  strong,  that  it  almost  distracted  me.  Do 
what  I  would,  occupy  myself  as  I  woaki,  the 
impulse  was  ever  upon  me. 

fU-regulated  and  undisciplined  as  ray  mind 
was,  he  was  its  Kfe,  its  son,  its  one  sole  object 
of  wtffship.    And  recalling  those  lone  melancholy 
days,  unoccupied  save  in  reading  his  passionate 
and  imploring  letters,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
roemoiy  of  the  past,  I  wonder  that  1  did  not  do 
some  rash  and  evil  thing.     I  was  sorely  tempt- 
ed:  "Lonely  and  desolate,  my  heart  fainted 
within  me."    Day  after  day  from  morning-  nntH 
night,  I  was  utterly  alone :  separated  from  all  I 
lovod,  and  all  who  loved  me ;  with  not  ope  fam- 
iliar face  or  voice  to  cheer,  or  bid  me  "God 
speed"  in  the  strife.    In  a  bare  and  poor  lodg- 
ing, with  few  of  the  necessaries,  and  none  of  the 
comforts  to  which  I  had  from  infancy  been  ao- 
eastomed ;  with  all  the  stinging  memories  of  past 
happiness,  and  the  thought  (so  hard  to  bear) 
that  mother,  sister,  lover  and  friends  were  happ^, 
and  free,  and  that  I  was  alone,  miserable,  and  m 
bondage ;  with  no  fixed  principle,  no  religions 
trost,  bat  only  a  vague  foundattonless  idea  or 
instinct  to  guide  me ;  I  do  wonder  that  1  stood 
firm.     But  the  good  seed  which  God  had  sown 
by  stray  and  unconnected  hands,  the  early  but 
little-heeded  lessons  of  my  governess,  the  prayers 
and  trials  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  the  piety  and  pa- 
tience of  Lady  Frances  Hastings—- to  whom  Prov- 
idenoe  had  made  me  knovim,  that  the  beauty  of 
her  example  might  strengthen  and  help  me — 
were  bearing  fruit.    Unknown  and  unseen  by 
me  then,  but  humbly  and  ^mteftilly  aoknowl- 
edged  since,  God  was  working  for  m^:  it  was 
no  chance,  no  accident,  which  led  me  hither  and 
thither,  and  threw  me  again  with  Mrs.  Lyndon, 
and  afterward  with  Lady  Frances  Hastings; 
but  His  Almighty  and  merciful  will,  the  grace 
of  a  loag> suffering  and  beneficent  Providence. 

The  conflict  between  the  strong  impulse  which 
Brged  me  tosretum  to  Mrs.  Mabledon,  and  the 
balf-reoogni^eddoty  which  forbade  it,  soon  made 
me  ill.  And  weary  and  onhappy,  I  wandered 
about  day  after  day. 

One  evening— I  shall  never  forget  it — ^the  post 
brought  no  letter.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
been  disappointed ;  and  when  my  little  handmaid, 
the  landlady's  sister,  came  up  to  tell  me  that  the 
postman  had  gone  by  on  the  other  side  and  shaken 
his  head  when  she  came  to  the  door,  my  heart 
sank  heavily,  and  I  lay  down  again  upon  the 
sofa,  subdued  and  silent. 

Fresentlv  I  was  arocned  by  a  slight  bustle  and 
talking  below,  and  then  a  footstep  ascending  the 
stah's.  I  sprang  up  with  a  wild  hope— it  oocdd 
not  be — and  yet — ^the  footsteps  came  on  and  on. 
and  then  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  I  coula 
not  answer  it ;  the  beatmg  of  my  heart  nearly 
choked  roe — another  tap,  the  door  opened  and 
Essex  Temple  stood  in  the  entrance. 

I  did  not  move :  I  could  not ;  my  breath  eame 
gaspingly,  and  I  steadied  myself  from  falling,  by 
waning  one  band  heavily  upon  the  table.  He 
came  forward  hastily  and  in  alarm,  and  lock  me 
in  bis  arms,  exclaiming, 

^*  Florence,  m}[  own  darling  Florence,  why 
have  you  done  this  ?  Why  have  you  concealed 
yonr  illness  ?    Oh,  if  you  had  died  T* 

But  death,  illness,  sorrow  and  weakness  werQ 
now  in  the  presence  of  their  conqueror     liOve, 


with  his  treasnre  of  life  and  joy  was  oome  back, 
and  would  triumph  over  all. 

Oh,  the  deep,  unutterable  happiness  of  that 
time.  The  sea-shore,  hitherto  so  desolate  and 
sad,  was  so  no  longer;  but  a  fairy  pleasaunce 
for  sprites  and  syl^s  to  hold  their  revels  in: 
even  the  steep  barren  mountain* walks  grew  love- 
ly, and  the  narrow,  dirty,  awkward  streets,  look- 
ed beautiful  as  Venice.  Oh,  Love  I  thou  mighty 
magician  what  wondrous  transformations  are 
thine. 

*>  Miss  Sackville  sin'rs  like  a  bird,  Fanny,"  said 
my  little  maiden  one  day  to  her  sister,  ^^her  hap- 
piness seems  running  over." 

And  so  it  was.  I  was  too  happy ;  and  the  end 
was  approaching. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

Mt  idleness  did  not  last  long  after  Essex  came. 
Some  one  had  fold  Mrs.  Sheepcote  of  his  visit ; 
and  knowing  that  now  it  would  annoy  me  more 
to  spend  the  mornings  at  rehearsal,  the  evenings 
in  playing,  and  the  nights  in  study,  than  to  be 
shelved,  she  forthwith  gave  such  directions  as 
effectually  j^revented  my  spending  jnuch  time  at 
home.  This  mortified  Essex  exceedingly;  he 
did  not  mind  the  work,  because  I  laughed  at  it 
and  did  it ;  but  he  was  stung  beyond  bearing  to 
see  that  I  was  so  thoroughly  in  another's  power : 
that  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Sheepcote  held  me 
in  thrall:  that  I  was  in  fact  a  servant,  with 
scarcely  a  single  hour  that  I  could  call  my  own. 

And  this — perhaps,  unconsciously — operated 
against  me  in  his  mmd :  I  saw  it  afterward.  He 
was  not  to  blame :  it  was  his  natui%.  He  was 
proud  and  jealous  of  his  position  in  society,  and 
had  not  moral  courage  to  act  ittde|)endenily  :  a 
sarcasm  or  slight  maddened  him.  I  have  seen 
his  face  fiush  scarlet  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair, 
when  a  message  has  reached  roe  requiring  my 
attendance  at  the  theatre,  and  1  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  some  occupation  to  go :  he  resented  it 
as  an  indignity  offered  to  himself.  Many  a  time 
when  we  had  spent  a  sunny  hour  on  the  shore, 
and  returned  gay  and  happy,  jesting  and  conjur- 
ing up  all  sorts  of  whimsical  fancies,  he  has  sud" 
denly  grown  cokl  and  constrained  lit  the  saluta« 
tion  of  a  passer-by,  and  some  such  dialogue  as 
the  followmg,  which  I  remember  perfectly,  would 
ensue : 

•*  Who's  that  man,  Florence  ?" 

"  What  man  ?    I  saw  nobody." 

**  That  man  who  took  off  his  hat  to  you." 

'*  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  look." 

**  There,  crossing  the  street.*' 

**  Oh,  that's  the  low  comedian." 

"  The  low  comedian  ?  Good  Heavens !  Flor- 
ence, how  can  yon  submit  to  such  insolence? 
How  dare  he  presume  to  recognize  yon  ?" 

'*  Because,  I  dare  say,  he  sees  no  difference 
between  us." 

"No  difference  r" 

*^  No :  to  his  mind  there  can  not  be  much,  since 
we  are  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  field." 

At  this  moment  a  lady  passed,  staring  rudely 
at  me. 

"Who's  that  Florence?" 

"  Mrs.  Jenkin  Davis,  1  believe,  wife  of  an  at- 
torney here." 
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"  Don't  you  know  her  ?  Does  not  she  know 
who  you  are,  that  she  stared  so  impertinently?" 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  does. ' 

*^  She  pushed  past  you?" 

"  Yes/' 

*^  But  why,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  great 
annoyance  and  irritation,  "  does  nobody  speak  to 
you,  Florence  ?    This  is  horrible." 

"  Nobody  speak  to  me !  Oh,  yes :  Lady  Fran- 
ces Hastings,  for  instance ;  ail  the  people  I  meet 
at  Lilv-bank." 

**  They  patronize  you." 

"  Some  do,  perhaps." 

After  such  conversations  as  these,  he  was  in- 
variably moody,  absent,  and  low-spirited :  not 
rude  or  unkind,  but  silent  and  abstracted.  If 
Lady  Frances  had  been  at  home,  and  he  could 
have  seen  the  cordial,  and  even  affectionate  way 
in  which  she  and  her  friends  treated  me,  Essex 
Temple  might  have  felt  diflerently ;  as  it  was, 
his  want  of  faith  in  the  high  tone  of  feeling  of 
really  well-bred,  pure-minded  persons,  caused 
him  to  do  them  and  me  the  injustice  of  suppos- 
ing that  I  suffered  similar  impertinences  from 
others,  though  less  offensively  shown. 

But  to  return  to  the  evening  on  which  I  had  to 
play  for  the  first  time  after  his  arrival.  That  he 
^as  very  much  annoyed  by  it,  was  evident ;  and 
to  spare  him  further  annojranoe,  I  entreated,  as 
a  particular  favor,  that  he  would  not  enter  the 
boxes  to  see  the  comedy.  I  was  to  perform  a 
very  mediocre  part,  disagreeable  to  myself  and 
the  audience,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  be  mor- 
tified :  but  seized  with  one  of  those  perverse  im- 
pulses to  whKh  he  was  subject,  he  persisted  in 
Ais  determination  to  go;  and  when  the  curtain 
ros6  I  saw  him  the^  sole  occupant  of  the  stage- 
box. 

I  never  played  so  ill :  the  part  itself  was  a  bad 
and  ungrateful  one ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
his  eye  was  upon  me,  and  that  I  was  appearing 
to  so  great  disadvantage,  overcame  me  entirely. 
I  had  neither  nerve  nor  memory  :  little  as  it  was 
that  I  had  to  say  and  do,  I  often  absolutely  for- 
got it  all,  and  the  prompter's  voice  was  heard 
quite  as  frequently  as  mine. 

When  the  play  was  ov«r  I  was  impatient  to 
return  home :  a  presentiments-one  of  those  in- 
comprehensible misgivings  which  so  often  tor- 
ture, but  fail  to  guide  us— came  over  me,  and 
made  roe  restless  and  uneasy. 

To  my  surprise,  Essex  did  not  come  in.  I 
waited,  m  anxious  suspense,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  expect  him,  and  then  retired,  to  seek  the  rest 
I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain. 

Early  the  next  morning,  however,  he  came. 
He  looke<l  pale  and  ill }  and  after  the  first  salu- 
tation, said, 

"I  must  leave  you  to-day,  Florence." 

*' To-day !"  I  repeated  in  amazement,  gazing 
at  him,  in  the  hops  of  seeing  the  smile  which 
should  betray  the  jest. 

"  Yes,  love,  to-day.  I  had  a  letter  from  my 
mother  last  night ;  she  is  in  Cheltenham,  at  my 
house,  and  expects  me  there :  I  must  go." 

And  after  some  few  more  brief  questions  and 
replies,  he  sat  beside  me,  on  the  sofa,  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  table,  and  supporting  his  head  on 
one  hand,  holding  both  mine  (now  cold  as  mar- 
ble) with  the  other. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  shock  had  be- 
wildered me.    Although  at  present  I  scarcely 


understood  or  realized  the  impending  calamrtj- 
still  I  knew  enough  to  feel  that  my  happiness 
was  once  more  departing  from  me.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding I  suffered  bitterly,  I  strove  to  con- 
ceal it  and  smile :  but,  alas !  for  the  pride  of 
woman,  when  her  heart  is  breaking,  her  smile 
is  like  the  momentary  glare  of  lightning,  over  a 
scene  of  desolation. 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  my  lips  quivered,  and  in 
fear  lest  he  should  see  it,  I  rose  and  went  to  the 
book-shelf:  he  followed. 

'*  Why  00  you  leave  me,  Florence  ?  I  shall 
not  be  here  to-morrow." 

I  endeavored  to  make  some  commonplace 
reply,  but  the  rising  in  my  throat  warned  me  to 
desist ;  so  I  went  on,  feigning  to  search  for  a 
book.  But  this  seeming  indifference  did  not  de« 
ceive  Essex ;  he  knew  as  well,  perhaps  better 
than  if  I  had  spoken,  how  much  I  was  enduring. 
And  he  was  silent ;  watching  me,  and  my  trem* 
bling  hands  and  averted  face,  as  I  pretended  to 
put  the  books  in  order:  strange  order  that,  which 
consisted  in  placing  tall  and  uiort,  first  and  fourth 
volumes  together. 

^^  You  can  not  do  it,"  he  said,  quietly  at  last. 

The  book  I  held  fell  from  my  grasp ;  he  picked 
it  up,  and  taking  both  my  hands,  turned  me  gen- 
tly rrom  the  shelf,  and  stood  before  me.  I  did  not 
look  up.  but  I  felt  my  color  come  and  go,  and  my 
breath  talter :  I  was  under^oin^  the  torture.  At 
this  critical  moment,  a  visiter  in  the  shape  of  the 
sta^e-manager  was  announced,  and  Essex,  ut- 
tering an  impatient  exclamation,  took  up  his  hat 
and  left  the  room. 

I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  Mr.  Shawns 
mission  whs :  I  remember  that  as  he  talked,  I 
tried  to  attend,  and  to  think  of  what  he  was  say- 
ing ]  but  in  vain. 

At  last  he  went,  and  Essex  returned.  The 
coach  left  the  town  at  six  o'clock :  and  although 
no  allusion  was  made  to  this,  we  could  neither 
talk  nor  read,  nor  settle  to  any  occupation.  I 
brought  some  work,  and  endeavored  to  sew ;  bnt 
after  a  while  the  needle  fell  with  vof  hands  upon 
my  knee,  and  I  gazed  vacantly  and  unconsciously 
from  the  window. 

In  this  way  the  afternoon  passed,  until  at  last 
the  mail-horn  blew  loudly  as  the  coach  rattled 
by,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  five  o'clock.  Only 
one  hour  more,  and  the  Cheltenham  mail  would 
leave.  My  look  of  dismay  brought  Essex  to  my 
side. 

"  What  frightened  you,  dearest?" 

«  Nothing?^ 

''Nothing!  why  are  yon  so  pale,  then;  and 
why  are  your  hands  so  cold,  and  your  eyes  so 
sad  ?  You  are  thinking  of  me,  dearest,  and  that 
in  an  hour's  time  I  shall  be  going  miles  away. 
Is  it  not  so?" 

I  looked  up.  His  eyes,  full  of  a  love  too  deep 
for  words,  gazed  into  mine. 

''Florence.  I  can  not  leave  you  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, impetuously.  '^  You  shall  not  stay  here, 
torturing  yourself  and  me  to  death.  Come  back 
to  Cheltenham  \  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  we  will 
go  abroad :  any  thing  sooner  than  part." 

"  It  is  impossible,    I  said. 

"  Why,  why  ?  Nothing  binds  you  to  this  hate- 
ful life,  but  care  for  your  mother.  Take  my 
purse,  or  direct  a  settlement,  or  do  what  yoa 
will :  give  her  half  I  possess,  only  leave  this  de- 
testabfo  existence." 
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It  was  a  hard  trial :  none  can  know  Jum  hard, 
unless  they  have  stood  in  the  same  position. 
Slavery,  loaeliness,  and  poverty,  stood  contrasted 
^rith  liberty,  love,  and  affluence.  I  was  free  to 
choose  either ;  while  the  voice  I  loved  dearest 
on  earth  urged  me  passionately. 

'*  Come,  dearest,  come  I"  he  said,  in  those  rich, 
lovF  tones  which  are  so  dangerous ;  "  do  not  hes- 
itate. No  one  shall  know ;  you  shall  never  have 
reason  to  repent  your  trust.    Come,  dearest." 

What  more  he  said,  I  do  not  know.  A  new 
lig'ht  had  broken  in  upon  me,  and  I  was  para- 
lyzed.  I  heard  him  speak ;  and  horrible  words, 
distinct  and  treacherous  as  the  serpent's  of  old, 
came  every  now  and  then  clearly  to  my  senses : 
bat  I  was  stunned,  and  for  many  minutes  had 
neither  sense  nor  voice  to  answer. 

He  misunderstood  my  silence^  thinkinff  it  im- 
plied consent ;  and  drawing  me  dose  to  nim,  he 
spoke  some  passionate  woi3s  of  thanks.  But  the 
shock  was  over  then :  my  reason  had  returned, 
and  I  had  courage  and  strength  to  look  at  him 
sorrowfully  and  reproachfully,  and  to  withdraw 
from  his  embrace. 

^*  And  is  it  possible,"  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I 
could,  "  that  you  should  do  this  ?  that  yoi*,  whom 
I  have  so  loved,  so  trusted,  should  have  enter- 
tained this  vile  thought  against  me— have  done 
me  this  bitter,  bitter  wrong?" 

My  hands  involuntarily  clasped  each  other 
tightly,  with  intense  anguish,  and  I  felt  as  if 
my  senses  were  leaving  me. 

He  spoke  again,  but  I  interrupted  him, 
'^  Do  not  speak !   Do  not  justify  yourself  I   Say 
not  one  woru  more,  but  let  us  part  at  once." 
Again  be  endeavored  to  soothe  and  urge  me. 
"  Oh,  what  have  I  done  ?"  I  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately, **  to  merit  this  ?   What  have  you  seen 
in  me  to  give  you  warrant  thus  to  insult  and  tor- 
tare  me  ?    Why  have  you  deceived  me  ?" 
"  My  family—*'  he  began. 
"Name  them  not:  cuire  not  to  utter  their 
names  in  my  presence,"  I  interrupted,  impetu. 
ously.     **•  Do  not  make  them  an  excuse  for  your 
dishonor :  for  if  they  love  you,  they  would  rather 
see  you  dead,  than  know  yon  for  what  this  hour 
has  proved  you  to  be.    Nay,  do  not  speak ;  do 
not  crush  yourself  with  a  heavier  weight  of 
&lsebood  and  treaeherjrj    but  go,  and  never 
again  dare  to  think  that  Grod  and  His  angels  de- 
sert the  poor  and  the  desolate,  when  forsaken  by 
the  world  and  fortune.    Go !  and,  if  you  can,  for- 
give yourself." 
"  Florence  1  I  entreat  you  to  listen — " 
"  Not  to  a  word :  unl^s  it  be  one  of  repent- 
ance." 
"  Circumstances — " 

"  Silence !  pray,  pray,  be  silent;  do  not.  for  the 
sake  of  my  future  thoughts  of  you,  degraae  your- 
self lower  than  you  have  already  fallen.  Do  not 
make  me  despise  myself,  for  having  loved  one  so 
utterly  unworthy." 

"You  are  going  too  far,"  he  said,  angrily. 
"Tou  can  not  cast  roe  off:  you  have  no  more 
power  to  hate  and  scorn  me  than  you  have  to 
torget.  Then  be  reasonable,  Florence,  and  mer- 
eiful  to  yourself.  You  know  how  I  love  you ; 
you  know  that,  with  one  exception,  there  is  not 
the  thing  on  earth  that  you  could  wish  or  ask  for, 
that  I  would  not  do  for  you.  And  beautiful,  ex- 
ceUent,  adored  as  you  are,  you  know  that  your 
present  position—" 


He  stopped.    It  was  an  awkward  pause. 

'^  Go  on,"  I  said,  quietly. 

*'No,  I  will  not;  I  can  not.  Oh!  Florence, 
do  not  compel  me  to  excuse  myself  by  finding 
words  for  a  truth,  which  your  own  experience 
must  have  taught  you.  Hear  me,  Florence; 
listen  to  me;"  and  he  knelt,  and  tried  to  take 
my  hand.  "  I  love  yon  beyond  all  other  earthly 
beings ;  better  than  my  veij  existence.  To  give 
vou  pleasure,  I  would  sacrifice  every  thing — life 
Itself,  and  all  4ts  joys  and  hopes — and  think  my- 
self well  repaid,  so  you  were  happy ;  but  I  can 
not  destroy  my  parents :  while  they  live  I  caa 
not  give  you  the  name  it  would  he  my  pride 
that  you  snould  bear.  But  when  they  are  gone 
—oh,  Florence  1  dearest,  dearest  Florence !  only 
trust  me  till  then ;  and  all  that  yon  can  ask^  or 
dictate  for  yourself,  shall  be  done.  Only  trust 
me  now :  think  what  yon  will  suffer  if  you  send 
me  from  you.  Yon  have  acknowledged  that  yoa 
love  me ;  think  of  the  lonely,  wretched  hours  that 
you  will  pass  when  I  am  gone ;  without  hope  or 
aim,  with  nothing  to  cheer  you,  nothing  to  live 
for;  and  knowing  that,  miserable  as  you  are,  yoa 
have  doomed  one  who  loved  you  better  than  bis 
life,  to  tenfold  your  wretchedness  and  despair. 
Oh,  Florence  I  have  pity  upon  us  both." 

I  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  I  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands,  and  tried  to  collect  my 
thoughts  and  energies.  Presently  I  crossed  the 
room.    He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  followed  me. 

*•  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  my  own  room  for  a  few  minutes.  Do 
not  detain  me ;  it  will  be  better  for  your  cause  * 
let  me  go."  And  with  firm  though  gentle 
force,  I  released  my  hand  from  his,  sm  passing 
through  the  door,  entered  the  adjoining  room. 

Once  there,  alone  and  quiet,  all  the  specious 
arguments  he  had  ever  used,  all  tbe  sopnistry  I 
bad  ever  beard— the  dreary  and  desolate  future, 
and  my  deep  and  abiding  love  for  him — ^rose  up 
to  tempt  and  beguile  me.  False  spirits  minis- 
tering to  their  fiendish  master  whispered  and 
tempted  me,  contrasting  my  present  weary  toil- 
laden  life,  with  the  bnght  lutnre  of  love  and 
happiness  they  promised.  **Yon  are  deserted 
and  alone,"  they  urged ;  **  wearing  out  life  and 
health  for  those  who  will  never  thank  or  lovo 

?rou.  You  are  already  belied  by  the  world,  and 
brgotten  by  your  friends ;  neglected  by  vour 
mother,  and  undervalued  by  every  body.  Why, 
then,  should  you  hesitate?  Nothing  that  you 
suffer  now,  can  be  made  worse  by  any  step ;  but 
may  be  better.  Trust  him,  Florence  1  He  loves 
you  too  well  to  deceive  you.  No  one  else  loves 
you :  no  one  ever  did." 

At  that  moment,  across  the  soft  autumn  air, 
came  a  sweet  fragrance  of  roses.  There  were 
no  flowers  in  the  room,  and  no  garden  near ;  but 
there,  floating  round  me,  as  strong  as  if  I  had 
stood  in  a  summer  bower,  was  the  scent  of  roses. 
Whence  did  it  come  ?    God's  angel  knows. 

Oh,  the  memories  that  scents,  like  sounds, 
awaken  1  In  a  moment  I  was  back  at  Ingerdyne 
again;  a  child,  and  ill.  I  was  in  the  paneled 
nursery,  lying  upon  the  chintz-curtained  bed, 
watching  my  mother  glide  about  with  her  untir« 
ing  energy,  like  a  ministering  spirit,  and  listen- 
ing  to  her  clear,  musical  voice,  cheering  and 
encouraging  me.  The  perfume  of  roses  was 
coming  m  through  the  open  window,  and  from 
a  freshl/  gathered  bunch  which  she  had  laid  upott 
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mj  pillow.  No  lining,  breAtiiing  shape,  no  ac- 
tual sight  could  havecleen  more  palpable  than 
that  memory.  That  illness,  my  mother's  tender 
self-denying  care,  her  watchfulness  and  patience, 
wkh  all  I  owed  her  for  it,  returned  ]  the  grati- 
tude I  hqfd  felt,  the  resolution  I  had  made  to  re* 
pay  it  to  her  some  day,  all  rushed  upon  my 
thoughts  again^-and  these  memories  saved  me. 
The  time  was  come  to  prove  my  gratitude  :  to 
show  that  it  had  not  been  an  impiuse  dying  out 
as  soon  as  awakened ;  and  my  heart  recognised 
the  claim.  The  right  thought,  once  listened  to, 
awakened  others  j  and  an  over-ruling  Providenee 
aided  the  struggle.  Back  on  my  memory  came 
recollections  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  MiUy^^-viB" 
ions  of  their  solemn  death-beds ;  words  of  warn- 
ing long  forgotten,  rose  into  life  ag^ain,  and  plead- 
ed^ with  me.  Good  thoughts,  holy  resolutions, 
prompted  by  those  blessed  spirits  who  smile  upon 
and  aid  us  m  our  battle  against  their  enemy  and 
ours,  followed  fast  and  faster.  A  little  time,  a 
very  little  time,  and  the  victory  was  gained. 

I  rose  steadily,  without  passion,  or  excitement, 
but  with  a  cahn  determination.  I  knew  what  I 
was  giving  up,  and  made  the  sacrifice  deliber- 
ately.   I  took  pen  and  paper  and  wrote : 

"  I  can  not  see  you  again.  From  this  moment 
all  must  be  over  between  us.  Do  not  attempt 
to  see  me :  it  will  be  useless.  I  am  resolved  to 
follow  the  course  I  have  marked  out ;  therefore 
I  entreat  you  to  spare  me  and  yourself  the  pain 
of  another  interview.  When  you  receive  this 
note  I  shall  have  left  the  house  for  Lily-bank. 
Undet  the  protection  of  Lady  Frances  Hastings 
I  shall  be  safe  from  any  further  insult.  May 
God  forgive  you,  as  I  do." 

From  the  room  1  was  then  in,  there  descended 
some  few  old  stairs,  into  the  little  kitchen.  To 
the  top  of  these  I  went,  and  calling  gently,  was 
answered  by  my  usual  handmaid. 

*U  am  going  to  Lily-bank^  directly:  can  yon 
accompany  me  ?"  I  asked  m  a  whisper.  "  It 
is  late,  and  1  do  not  like  to  go  alone.'' 

^^  Yes,  oh,  yes  1  I  shall  like  the  walk  so  much, ' ' 
replied  the  child,  eagerly ;  *'  but  Mr.  Temple  is 
in  your  parlor :  don  t  yon  know  ?" 

*'  Yes." 

"  But  isn't  he  going  ?  won't  he  wonder?" 

"  No.  Make  haste,  Fanny ;  and  put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  aak  your  sister  to  come  to  me." 

Without  any  explanation  I  gave  the  letter  I 
had  written  to  my  landlady,  desiring  her  not  to 
deliver  it  until  I  was  gone.  She  asked  no  ques- 
tions, did  not  even  look  any  -,  she  vras  a  patient 
and  sorrow«strioken  woman,  to  whom  the  sight 
of  a  pale  sad  face  spoke  a  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble language.  She  saw  that  I  was  suflfering, 
and  she  had  the  rare  delicacy  to  be  silent. 

Lady  Frances  Hastings  was  not  at  home :  she 
had  not  yet  returned  from  her  visit ;  but  the 
colonel's  favorite  niece  was  there  as  usnal,  and 
she  welcomed  me  as  her  annt  would  have  done. 

**  You  are  come  to  spend  the  evening  and  night 
here?"  she  said,  feting ;  "  how  kiml  of  you  to 
think  of  my  loneliness.  My  ancle  only  left  me 
this  morning,  and  1  heard  that  you  had  a  visiter." 

*4  had.    I  am  alone  now." 

Mrs.  Lesley  looked  pityingly  at  me  for  a  mc 
ment,  then  took  my  hand  again,  and  pressed  it 
between  both  her  own,  and  simply  saying, 

"  You  will  like  to  be  quiet  after  your  walk," 
leftmei 


During  the  evening,  as  we  sat  together,  a  note 
vras  brought  to  me.  It  was  firom  Essex;  full  of 
complaint  and  upbraiding :  be  had  not  left  S'wran- 
sea,  ne  said ;  nor  would  ne  do  so  without  seeing* 
me  again.  I  ¥nrote  a  few  words  in  reply ;  calm, 
firm,  and  unrelenting.  I  had  taken  the  first 
step  in  renunciation ;  and  mighty  hands  led  me 
on  m  the  path. 

The  next  day  Fanny  broaght  me  a  summons 
from  Uie  theatre ;  and  I  then  learned  that  he 
gone. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Daily  bread-niaily  bread :  oh,  the  strife  and 
toil,  heart-misery  and  immolation,  that  weary 
creatures  pass  through  to  gain  it  I  Oh,  those 
horrible  theatre  walls,  and  ail  the  false  glitter, 
and  reckless  folly  which  they  contained.  If  I 
could  have  shut  out  forever  the  pore  day-lig'ht 
of  the  fair  outer  world,  no  wonder  that  I  detest- 
ed  the  glare  and  deception  of  the  theatre. 

Yet  I  went  on;  daily  needs  must  be  supplied 
by  daily  work  :  and  the  labors  of  those  who  work 
for  bread,  can  know  no  intermission. 

And  well  (or  me  it  was  so.  It  is  always  well 
when  Grod  makes  hourly  trials  work  out  his  will ; 
and  it  viras  especially  well  for  me.  I  knew  that 
I  had  done  right ;  sUll  I  was  most  wretched.  I 
knew  that  if  the  temptation  came  again  1  shonld 
do  the  same  *,  for  beseeching  letters  came  with 
every  post,  and  still  I  was  inflexible  :  but  yet  I 
was  most  unhappy.  Peace  had  not  come  in  the 
train  of  duty;  and  I  did  not  then  know,  that  ex- 
cept to  the  well-disciplined  and  holy-minded,  it 
seldom  does  come  at  first. 

One  thing,  too,  which  made  my  sorrow  hard 
to  bear,  was,  that  I  was  shut  out  from  sympa- 
thy :  I  could  not  speak  of  it.  It  would  have 
humbled  me  to  the  dust  to  suppose  that  any  hu- 
man being  knew  of  the  deep  degradation  and  in- 
sult which  had  fallen  upon  me :  no,  I  must  bear 
alone. 

Weeks  passed  on  and  summer  went.  Th6 
season  was  drawing  to  its  close  when  I  must  go 
forth  again.  But  this  time  I  was  under  no  ap- 
prehension :  I  had  closed  a  very  satisfactory  en- 
gagement at  Bristol  for  the  winter,  and  the  few 
intervening  weeks  after  the  Swansea  theatre 
dosed,  I  arranged  to  go  as  a  ^^star"  to  Mon- 
mouth. The  duties  of  this  last  engagement 
were  to  be  very  easy :  I  was  only  to  play  three 
nights  a  week,  never  to  half-price,  and  not  to  be 
required  to  study }  added  to  all  which,  I  was  te 
have  a  free  benefit. 

My  benefit  at  Swansea  was^  thanks  to  Lady 
Frances,  very  successful :  I  gained  fifty  pounds; 
which  I  transmitted  immediately  to  my  mother 
at  Croydon. 

My  professional  prospects  were  now  excel- 
lent :  I  was  a  favorite  with  the  audience,  and 
with  the  critics.  But  my  popularity  entailed  on 
me  the  gte»i  and  perpetual  annoyance  of  aaony. 
OKMia  (Mclarations  of  eternal  love,  conveyed 
through  the  post;  presents  of  rings,  brooches^ 
and  flowers,  sent  through  the  same  chaniiel* 
verses  in  the  paper,  addressed  to  ^*  Miss  S— ^ 
in  the  character  of  Juliet,"  and  a  variety  of 
small  absurdities,  which  made  the  perpetnton 
ridiculous,  and  me  uncomfortable. 
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One  quiet  week  at  Lily-bank,  with  its  ^ood 
and  kind  mistress,  after  the  theatre  closed,  and 
then,  like  the  fabled  wanderer  who  can  find  no 
rest,  I  set  forth  aeain. 

It  was  night  when  I  reached  Monmonth :  a 
beautifol  October  niffht— clear,  starry,  and  coM: 
and  the  drive  throngh  from  Chepstow  enohantea 
me. 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  the  inn  were  kind 
and  civil,  and^  seemg  how  ill  and  spiritless  1 
looked,  willingly  exerted  themselves  to  find  apart- 
ments for  me;  so  that  the  next  day  after  my 
arrival  in  Monmonth,  I  was,  without  any  troable 
of  my  own,  established  in  two  pretty  quiet  rooms, 
in  the  house  of  a  respeotable  tradesman. 

The  little  bustle  of  settling  once  over }  the 
necessary  boxes  onpaoked,  books  got  out,  and 
drawers  arranged,  I  sat  down  once  more  in  a 
new  place,  unoccupied  and  alone.  The  weather 
was  lovely,  but  I  bad  no  spirits  to  walk ;  and 
liaving  nothing  to  study,  ana  very  little  work  to 
do,  the  davs  passed  on  in  gloomy  monotony— 
that  wretched  state  which,  sooner  than  any  oth- 
er, with  impetuous  natures  like  mine,  wears  out 
the  heart  ot  life. 

However,  this  had  lasted  little  more  than  a 
week,  when  mv  solitude  was  broken  in  upon,  by 
a  familr  named  Lloj^d ;  a  name  perfectly  new  to 
me.  Before  I  had  time  to  task  my  recollection, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  explained  her  visit,  bv  saying,  that 
the  previous  day,  she  had  received  a  letter  from 
Lady  Frances  Hastings,  to  whom  she  was  slight- 
ly known,  bespeaking  her  good  offices  and  kmd- 
ness  for  me. 

^'And  the  very  cordial  terms  in  which  her 
ladyship  writes."  continued  Mrs.  Lloyd,  "in- 
duced me  to  call  at  once,  and  beg  you,  if  not 
better  engaged,  to  return  with  us  to  Croft-y- 
bulla,  andspend  the  day.  We  have  some  people 
Coming  to  dinner,  whom  it  mav  be  as  well  tnat 
you  should  know ;  therefore,  if  you  can  excuse 
this  unceremonious  invitation,  do  oblige  us,  and 
come.  We  will  bring  you  back  to-morrow,  in 
time  for  any  business  you  may  have." 

Thus  kindly  urged,  I  did  at  last  consent  to 
go;  although  the  effort  was  painful,  and  the 
very  exertion  of  talking  almost  more  than  I 
could  bear.  But  the  frank  cordiality  of  Mrs. 
Lloyd  and  her  daughters,  the  nice  tact  and 
good  taste  of  their  entreaties,  and  the  evident 
wish  they  had  that  I  should  yield  to  them,  were 
irresistible :  I  felt  it  would  be  ungracious  to  re- 
fiise. 

To  Croft-y-bulla,  therefore,  I  went,  to  spend 
a  pleasant  day,  and  to  find  that,  in  securing  for 
me  the  friendship  and  society  of  this  hospitable 
and  amiable  family,  Lady  Frances  Hastings  had 
done  roe  a  kind  service^ 

Under  their  guidance  I  saw  all  the  beauties  of 
the  county:  Tmtern,  Ragland,  Chepstow,  the 
Wynd^cliff,  and  every  other  object  of  attraction, 
were  made  in  turn  tne  object  of  some  pleasant 
expedition ;  and  many  brilliant  moonltgnt  even- 
ings were  spent  in  the  Lloyd's  own  boat  upoi^ 
the  Wye. 

Certainly  there  is  no  place  to  which  my  wan- 
dering Xortunes  ever  led  me,  that  holds  a  greener 
place  in  my  memory  than  Monmouth.  Thanks 
to  Lady  Frances,  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  informed  of 
my  history ;  and  the  good  Welsh  people,  once 
satisfied  that  I  was  working  for  a  legitimate  end, 
were  most  cordial  to  me.    Truly, 


*^ThBn  Is  Koodsaii.  like  wild  boney,  biwd 
In  vBmots  nooks  and  ooroen  of  the  world.*' 


But  despite  all  their  kindness,  I  was  very 
miserable.  Every  thiAg  had  become  toilsome 
to  me.  No  occupation,  no  amusement,  could 
win  my  tboughu  from  the  past ;  no  hope  light  np 
the  future ;  and  the  days  wore  on  cheerless  and 
sad.  He  who  had  lent  magic  to  life,  and  beauty 
to  every  thing — in  whom  love,  and  joy,  and  hap- 
piness were  centred — had  proved  worthless, 
treacherous,  and  false.  I  could  not  think  of  him 
without  pain ;  and  yet  infatuated  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  help  loving  him. 

With  all  this  sorrow  on  my  mmd,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  I  became  so  wan  and  lifeless,  that 
people  began  to  speculate  upon  the  probable 
length  of  my  life,  and  to  predict  an  early  death 
fVom  oonsnmption .  But  they  were  wrong.  G rief 
seldom  kills:  it  is  like  the  fruit-wonn,  which 
eats  away  the  heart  and  strength  of  the  berry, 
yet  leaves  it  hanging  on  the  tree. 

The  seven  weeks  of  my  engagement  passed 
quickly ;  and  if  I  had  been  happy,  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  time ;  for  every  body  was  kind, 
and  I  had  little  to  do :  but  as  it  was,  it  was  only 
seven  weeks  a  degree  less  heavy,  than  those 
bitter  ones  which  had  preceded  it. 

My  benefit,  under  the  patronage  of  the  county 
members  (obtained  for  me  by  Mr.  Lloyd),  was 
very  suooessful.  In  roost  cases,  tickets  were 
exchanged  for  sovereigns;  in  many  for  notes. 
The  house  was  quite  full ;  and  at  the  request  of 
the  audience,  conveyed  to  roe  through  Mr.  Lloyd. 
I  played  in  every  |)iece.  The  clear  receipts  or 
the  night  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds ;  'one  hundred  of  which  I  sent  to  my  mo- 
ther, and  the  rest  I  retained  for  the  improvement 
of  my  wardrobe. 

But  the  pleasure  wbioh  this  great  success 
gave  me,  was  absolutely  nothing,  compared  to 
the  joy  with  which,  upon  the  day  following  my 
benefit,  I  perused  this  letter  from  Mr.  Lyle. 

**Mt  Dbar  Chii^d  Florkncx— I  am  almost 
paralyzed  with  the  terrible  news  which  has 
only  just  reached  me.  Can  it  be  true  what  I 
hear?  Are  you,  my  pet  and  darling,  indeed 
upon  the  stage  ?  I  can  not  believe  it :  and  yet, 
knowing  you  as  I  do— your  brave  good  heart, 
your  courage  and  sense  of  doty — ^I  may  not  dis- 
believe it.  But,  if  it  is  so,  what  ^ith  your  dis- 
position must  you  not  have  undergone  ? — a  living 
death.    I  shudder  and  tremble  as  I  think  of  it. 

**My  poor,  poor  child  I  little  did  I  think,  in  my 
selfishness,  in  what  sorrows  and  struggles  my 
cruel  refusal  to  listen  to  your  generous  pleadings 
for  your  family,  would  involve  you.  Such  a 
fearful  thing  as  this  which  has  come  to  pass, 
never  entered  my  thoughts:  for  how  could  I 
fancy  my  delicate,  proud-hearted  Flory  an  ac- 
tress? Oh,  my  child  I  my  heart  breaks  while  I 
think  of  it. 

^^  I  would  fain  come  to  you ;  but  alas !  I  am 
only  now  recovering  from  a  lingering  illness, 
which  has  kept  me  here  for  many  months,  and 
which  even  yet  refuses  me  the  power  to  walk. 
But  I  am  promised  that  in  a  very  little  time,  no 
relapse  occurring,  I  shall  be  able  to  travel ;  and 
then,  with  God's  good  blessing,  I  will  come  to 
you. 

"Meanwhile,  Flory,  you  must  have  instant 
help;  and  for  this  purpose  go  to  London  and 
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present  the  inclosed  letter  to  my  lawyer,  whose 
addre»6  it  bears.  It  contains  mil  directions  to 
him  to  serve  you  in  all  things,  as  he  would  have 
done  my  poor  lost  child ;  so  that  when  I  reach 
England  I  may  have  the  joy  of  finding  yon  free 
anilbappy,  as  you  always  ought  to  have  been  : 
and  aS|  out  for  my  obstinacy,  you  would  have 
been.  And  for  my  share  in  this  bad  business, 
for  all  that  my  cruelty  has  caused  you  to  suffer, 
forgive  me,  Florence  1  alihouffh  I  can  never  for- 
give myself;  for  how  can  I  hope  that  you  will 
trust  my  love  and  care  a^ain,  when  the  want  of 
it  has  cast  you  into  all  this  misery.  Of  all  of  us 
who  have  talked  and  professed  so  much,  you 
have  been  the  only  one  whose  deeds  have  borne 
out  the  spoken  words,  and  who  bas  sacrificed 
pride  and  ease,  and  self,  for  others. 

"  My  child,  my  child  I  yon  shame  ns  all  *,  and 
me  the  most.  But,  by  God's  grace,  your  trial 
is  past ;  and  in  proportion  as  your  purity  and 
truth  have  carried  out  the  holy  motives  which 
placed  you  where  you  are,  will  be  yonr  peace, 
and  joy,  and  satisfaction  now. 

"  For  a  short  time,  farewell.    Do  not  delay  to 
present  this  letter^  and  write  to  me  that  yon 
nave  done  so.    Believe  me  ever,  dearest  Flory, 
"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

HoBACx  Ltlk." 

Oh  the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  which  I  read  and 
re-read  this  blessed  letter;  and  it  was  not  until 
I  had  done  so  at  least  half  a  dozen  times^  that  I 
perceived  it  bore  no  address,  and  contained  no 
mclosure.  When  I  discovered  this,  my  joy  was 
slightly  damped :  but  only  slightly ;  for  I  felt 
certain  that  both  had  been  forgotten  in  the  hurry 
of  writing  and  sealing,  and  that  Mr.  Lyle  would 
soon  remedy  the  first  omission :  for  the  rest  I  did 
not  care,  as,  had  he  sent  twenty  letters,  I  would 
not  have  presented  one  until  his  return. 

What  a  new  aspect  things  bore  now:  from 
Mr.  Lyle,  with  his  new  feelings  toward  my 
family,  I  would  joyfully  accept  such  assistance 
as  might  aid  me  in  supporting  them  in  some 
other  way  than  this  hatelul  life  that  I  was  fol- 
lowing now.  No  pride,  no  delicacy,  no  proprie- 
ty could  be  outraged,  or  even  offended,  by  taking 
help  from  this  dear  old  friend ;  and  the  liope  of 
speedy  release  made  my  heart  bound  with  joy. 
To  be  free — free  from  the  tranunels  which  had 
brought  my  late  deep  suffering  upon  me— free 
from  covert  insolence  and  open  tyranny— would  ^ 
be  bliss  indeed. 

During  the  first  transports  of  joy,  I  paced  my 
little  room  impatiently,  as  if  longing  to  fly  away 
and  tell  the  nappy  tidings  to  those  who  loved 
me.  Lady  Frances,  dear  Lady  Frances — how 
glad  she  would  be !  and  Mrs.  Lyndon,  and  Mrs. 
Mabledon.  How  could  I  be  content  to  stay  here, 
keeping  all  this  exceeding  happiness  to  myself? 

But  after  a  time,  when  I  had  spent  many  hours 
alone,  and  found  by  experience  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  live  without  imparting  my  joy,  I  became 
oalmer  and  wiser ;  and  by  the  light  of  sober  rea- 
son— a  very  new  acquaintance  of  mine — ^I  determ- 
ined not  even  to  write  at  all  on  the  subject  to 
any  one,  but  to  go  on  fulfilling  the  engagements 
I  had  made,  and  do  my  duty  to  the  last. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  this  resolution,  which  sounds 
so  well  to  read,  there  were,  notwithstanding  the 
wise  and  just  thoughts  which  I  have  related, 
some  less  pure  and  holy  ones.    Glad  and  thank- 


ful as  I  should  truly  be  to^  escape  from  the  thndU 
dom  in  which  I  was  now  belii,  and  readily  as  I 
would  accept  Mr.  Lyle's  aid  to  do  so,  it  must  bo 
offered  otherwise  than  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to 
his  agent.  I  would  not  have  him  think  so  poorl/ 
of  me  as  that  I  seized  upon  the  first  opportunity 
of  escape,  and  that  I  was  so  mean  of  spirit  as  to 
throw  myself  and  family,  with  the  eager  haste 
of  a  willing  dependent,  upon  him,  the  moment  I 
had  power  to  do  so.  No ;  1  would  wait  and  work 
where  I  was.  If  Mr.  Lyle's  love  and  purpoao 
were  as  sincere  as  I  was  sure  they  were,  his 
absence  would  not  be  long ;  and  I  would  wait. 

How  much  had  pride — w  nobler  sort  of  pride, 
perhaps — ^the  pride  of  independence — ^to  do  with 
this  I  But  all  human  motives  are  mixed :  nothings 
is  so  good  or  evil  as  it  seems.  And  if,  in  what 
I  did  then,  my  motives  seemed  purer  than  they 
were,  I  may  be  forgiven  in  consideration  of  the 
continual  toil  and  suffering  my  resolution  entail* 
ed.  Besides,  if  conscience  sometimes  misgave 
me,  whispering  that  pride  was  my  counselor,  rea- 
son also  reminded  me  that  I  knew  neither  Mr. 
Lyle^s  address,  nor  that  of  his  agent ;  and  that 
therefore,  even  if  I  would,  I  could  do  nothing* 
I  mutt  wait. 

A  few  days  alter  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I 
parted  from  my  kind  Monmouth  friends  with  very 
great  regret.  But  the  Bristol  theatre  was  to 
open  on  New  Tear's  day ;  and,  as  it  was  now  the 
last  Monday  in  December,  I  dared  not  delay 
longer. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Thb  first  annoyance  that  I  met  with  in  my 
new  engagement,  was  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  tragedian,  to  play  with  me.  I  was  tall  and 
he  was  very  short,  and  being  painfully  sensitive 
upon  the  point,  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
the  comparison  that  would  be  made.  I  was  to 
have  played  Desdemona  to  his  Othello,  Pauline 
to  bis  Claude,  Cordelia  to  his  Lear ;  but  he  told 
Mrs.  M^Cleverty,  the  manageress,  that  if  the 
arrangement  was  persisted  in,  he  should  decline 
to  enter  into  terms  with  her. 

^^  I  shall  not  play  with  a  May-pole,"  he  said, 
decisively  and  civilly  at  the  close  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

Poor,  good-hearted,  eccentric  Mrs.  MK^Iever* 
ty  was  in  great  distress ;  what  to  do,  she  did  not 
know ;  how  to  keep  Mr.  Hunt,  and  avoid  ofllend- 
ing  me,  was  a  difficulty  she  saw  no  hope  of  siu^ 
mounting. 

Fortunately,  I  guessed  somewhat  of  the  truth, 
and  went  to  her  at  once  to  inouire.  I  knew 
that  several  very  bad  weeks  had  seriously  em- 
barrassed her;  that  she  depended  upon  this  visit 
of  Mr.  HunC^s  to  relieve  her  from  much  inconve* 
nience,  and  that  any  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way 
would  be  material.  In  her  odd  way  she  had  been 
very  kind  to  me,  vei^  liberal,  and  very  indulgent; 
and,  although  I  disliked  this  arrogant  tragedian 
exceedingly,  and  should  not  have  grieved  orer 
any  morufication  that  might  have  fallen  to  him, 
I  oould  not  forget  Mrs.  M'Cleverty*s  kindness, 
nor  be  ungrateful  for  it ;  so  as  soon  as  I  nnder* 
stood  how  matters  were,  I  said, 

*^Well,  then,  make  any  arrangements  that 
will  conciliate  Mr.  Hunt,  and  benefit  you.    As 
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fhr  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willinff  to 
be  left  oot  of  the  bills  until  his  engagement  nas 
closed ;  or  to  play  a  subordinate  part." 

'*  Bat  do  you  really  mean  it,  my  dear?"  asked 
Mrs.  M*Cleverty,  looking  at  me  with  the  mat- 
eat  astonishment ;  such  a  proposal  as  mineneing 
unheard  of  in  theatrical  circles. 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Now  and  ever,  I  hooe  that 
I  shall  always  be  more  ready  to  aid  than  to 
thwart  yoa.  Besides, ' *  I  added,  seeing  that  her 
eyes  filled  with  grateful  tears  at  this  unusual 
deckration.  **I  shall  very  often  require  indul- 
geneies  from  you ;  and  it  is  only  politic  to  lay 
yoa  under  an  obligation  now." 

^Ood  bless  you,  my  dear !"  said  the  eccentric 
old  lady,  wringing  my  hand,  and  allowing'  the 
tears  to  (all  down  tier  lined  fuid  care-worn  face. 
^  God  bless  you  for  a  good  and  grateful  girl !  I 
ahall  not  forget  this  day,  you  may  depend  upon 
it." 

And  she  did  not ;  for  ever  after,  while  I  was 
nnder  her  management,  she  made  my  duties 
light  and  pleasant :  so  that,  if  I  had  not  detested 
^e  profession  as  I  did,  I  must  have  been  com- 
fortable. 

But  every  day  increased  my  aversion  to  the 
stage,  and  my  anxiety  to  leave  it :  and  (strange 
eontradiction  !)  the  more  kindness  I  received,  the 
more  disgusted  I  became.  I  felt  that  I  ought 
to  be  more  reconciled  to  ray  lot ;  and  the  inabil. 
ity  to  becom)  so,  added  ani^er  against  myself  to 
my  other  feelings  of  mortification.  Besides,  I 
bad  now  become  unsettled  and  restless.  Ever 
smee  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Lyie's  letter  I  had  been 
anxious  and  uneasy,  pining  for  letters,  and  count- 
ing the  lagging  hours  as  they  passed ;  I  could 
no  longer  work  with  the  same  stem  concentra- 
tion of  purpose  that  I  had  done.  I  feared  to  go 
cut,  lest  be  for  whom  I  watched  should  come  m 
my  absence ;  and  hurried  home,  after  any  neces- 
sary absence,  with  an  eager,  hopeful  heart,  which 
often  sickened  from  intensity  of  emotion. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  it  can  not  be  supposed 
that  my  pursuits,  always  distasteful  io  me,  be- 
came any  more  welcome ;  or  that  the  praise  and 
applause  I  gained  in  them  was  of  any  value. 
Having  before  me  the  hope  of  freedom,  1  had 
lost  the  only  reason  for  courting  success;  I  was 
io  soon  to  be  free,  independent  of  applause  or 
blame,  that  they  became  of  no  consequenoe ; 
there  was  no  need  to  care  about  them. 

But  as  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
crept  on,  and  brought  no  letter,  and  no  visitor,  I 
began  to  fear  lest  my  bright  hopes  would  fail, 
and  that  my  dear  old  friend  was  dead.  And  the 
more  I  pondered  on  his  silence,  the  more  I  be- 
came assured  it  was  caused  by  nothing  less  than 
his  death.  If  he  were  worse,  or  had  experienced 
a  relapse,  he  would  surely  have  authorized  some 
one  about  him  to  write  to  roe,  and  relieve  the 
anxiety  he  must  have  known  that  I  was  feeling. 
If  he  were  well,  or  better,  he  would  be  here. 

He,  so  good  and  thoughtful,  so  tender  and 
kind,  who  had  written  the  instant  my  position 
had  become  known  to  him,  was  not  likely  to  keep 
me  in  the  tortures  of  suspense,  exciting  my  hopes 
and  then  destroying  them.  He  must  be  aware, 
by  this  time,  that  I  had  not  presented  the  letter 
which  he  had  written ;  in  all  probability  he  had 
found  it  on  his  desk  after  mine  was  gone.  My 
silence,  then,  could  not  have  angered  him ;  be- 
sides, if  it  had,  he  was  too  just  to  have  thrown  | 
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me  off  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  jus- 
tification.   No ;  it  was  plain  he  was  dead. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  utter  misery  and 
desolation  of  heart  which  came  over  my  spirit  as 
this  truth  forced  itself  upon  me  1  Never,  till 
they  were  destroyed,  did  I  know  how  deep  and 
sure  had  been  the  dependence  upon  the  hopes 
Mr.  Lyle's  letter  had  awakened ;  it  was  left  for 
their  destruction  to  reveal  how  thoroughly  I  had 
relied  upon  and  cherished  them. 

Weary,  weaiy,  sadder  and  more  hopeless  than 
ever,  were  iny  days  now,  with  their  ceaseless 
and  exacting  duties.  Following  so  closely  upon 
my  former  grief,  this  new  one  found  me  strength- 
less  and  desponaing ;  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
and  conquer  it. 

My  only  aim  now,  was  to  work  on  harder  than 
ever,  and  thus  sooner  to  emancipate  myself.  And 
with  this  aim  grew  a  feverish  anxiety  and  impa^ 
tienoe— a  craving  to  be  always  at  work ;  almost 
an  anger  that  I  could  do  no  more ;  that  each  day 
could  do  but  its  own  appointed  tasks.  In  this 
wild  impatience,  I  would  have  undertaken  any 
labors,  however  great,  to  expedite  my  object. 

Just  as  this  feeling  was  at  its  height,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Cost,  offering  me  an 
engagement  in  America  for  three  years,  at  a 
progressive  salary ;  the  rate  of  the  first  twelve 
months  being  rather  more  than  double  what  I 
was  receiving  at  Bristol,  with  one  benefit  in  each 
season,  and  various  other  privileges. 

Here  was  at  once  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  my  wishes ;  and  after  a  few  hours  reflection, 
to  shape  my  thoughts  intelligibly,  I  wrote  to 
Lady  Frances  Hastings  requesting  her  advice, 
and  begging  her  to  inquire,  from  her  solicitor, 
what  sum  it  would  be  requisite  for  me  to  save, 
in  order  to  purchase  a  moderate  annuity  for  my 
mother  and  Helen.  It  struck  me,  that  with  great 
economy,  and  fair  average  success,  I  might  in 
these  three  years  realize  sufficient  to  accomplish 
so  desirable  an  end,  and  thus  earn  my  own  re- 
lease from  the  stage. 

In  a  few  days  i  received  an  answer,  which 
determined  me  to  accept  Mr.  Cost's  offer ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  preparecl  to  leave  England  in  the 
Great  Watem  steamer,  which  at  that  time  lay 
below  Bristol 

1  then  wrote  to  my  mother,  informing  her  of 
my  plans,  and  promising  to  visit  her  at  firighton 
(she  had  left  Croydon)  as  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Bristol  theatre  as  I  could.  I  wrote  also  to 
Mrs.  Lyndon,  Mrs.  Spencer — ^to  the  last  of  whom 
I  had  not  previously  written  since  I  had  become 
an  actress — and  to  Mrs.  Chace. 

Of  the  voyage,  and  my  subsequent  exile,  I  did 
not  allow  myself  to  think.  A  fear  of  the  sea, 
and  absurd  dislike  to  America,  are  among  the 
strongest  feelings  of  which  I  am  conscious ;  but 
once  having  decided  that  it  was  right  to  go,  I 
resolutely  refused  myself  the  questionable  sohioe 
of  musing  upon  it.  It  is  always  unwise  to  dwell 
upon  an  approaching  sorrow  which  one  can  not 
avert;  no  good  purpose  is  ever  answered  by  it} 
and  much  evil  is  often  done.  Besides  that,  in 
this  instance,  the  evil  bad  its  counterbalancing 
good,  in  the  opening  it  offered  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  cherished  hopes. 

In  due  time,  replies  to  most  of  my  letters  came. 
Happily,  all  were  satisfactory ;  and,  after  a  short 
space,  I  began  to  make  preparations  for  my 
voyage  and  sojourn  in  a  strange  land. 
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Accompanied  by  Mrs.  M'Clererty,  vrhoge  ex- 

ririeDce  and  kindness  were  extremely  valuable, 
went  down  to  the  Oreat  Wettern  and  secured 
my  berth ;  sent  to  Birmingham  for  some  stage 
jewlery,  and  made  as  many  professional  par- 
chases  as  my  funds  admitted:  but  they  were 
soon  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  before  I  had 
nearly  replenished  my  wardrobe,  I  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  idea  of  further  additions,  until 
an  indefinite  future. 

This,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  rather  annoyed 
xne.  Having  a  fastidious  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  I  especially  disliked  the  idea  of  wearing 
muslin  as  Desdemona,  or  Lady  Macbeth's  velvet 
as  Lady  Teazle.  However,  as  the  vessel  was 
not  to  leave  England  until  August,  and  it  was 
now  only  February,  and  my  benefit  was  yet  to 
come,  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  insufiiciency  of 
my  purchases,  in  the  hope  that  some  short  en- 
gagement like  that  at  Monmouth  might  enable 
me  to  extend  them. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  M^CIeverty,  this  desirable 
event  speedily  occurred.  As  soon  as  she  divined 
my  wishes,  and  without  apprising  me  of  her  in- 
tention, she  wrote  in  so  complimentary  a  strain 
to  Mr.  Hill,  the  manager  of  the  Norwich  theatre, 
as  induced  him  to  offer  me  handsome  terms  for 
the  weeks  of  the  spring  and  summer  assizes ; 
«jid  thus  I  was  relieved  at  once  of  all  apprehen- 
•ions  on  the  subject  of  a  scanty  outfit. 

My  benefit  at  Bristol  was  poor,  compared 
with  those  at  Monmouth  and  Swansea;  still,  I 
was  enabled  to  send  a  small  sum  to  my  mother; 
which,  under  existing  oiroumstances,  was  very 
satisfactory. 

When  I  reached  Norwich,  what  was  my  as- 
tonishment at  seeing,  upon  entering  the  town, 
immense  white  posting-bills  placarded  on  the 
walls,  announcinff  in  great  red  and  blue  letters 
the  appearance  of  *^  Mtss  Sackville,  of  the  Thea- 
tres Royal  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia."  Be- 
fore I  had  recovered  my  surprise  and  dismay, 
the  coach  stopped  at  the  hotel,  and  I  alighted. 

There  was  some  slight  delay  in  finding  a 
dressing  case,  and  consequently  I  remained  in 
the  haU  while  the  front  and  hind  boots  were 
«earohed .  Several  trunks  marked  with  my  name, 
as  passenger  to  Norwich,  lay  abou^  and  soon  be- 
trayed me  to  the  landlord,  waiters,  and  loiterers. 
An  immense  placard  hung  in  the  bar;  and. 
through  a  glass  which  was  suspended  opposite, 
I  caught  the  telegraphic  signals  which  connected 
me  with  its  announcement. 

In  a  few. minutes,  the  news  of  my  arrival  be- 
came known  throuffhout  the  hotel,  and  I  found 
myself  the  centre  oi  attraction ;  while  on  turning 
hastily  to  go  up  stairs,  hoping  to  escape  the  hall- 
audibJe  observations  of  which  I  was  tne  subject, 
I  almost  laughed  to  find  the  story  of  Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw  realized ;  and  that,  trusting  to  my 
aqpposed  ignorance  of  English  customs,  I  was 
marching  through  a  double  file  of  servants,  each 
anxious  for  a  peep  at  the  American!  What 
their  ideas  of  such  a  natural  curiosity  were,  may 
be  guessed  from  the  universal  comment,  and  ac- 
companying look  of  disappointment  with  which 
they  watched,  followed,  and  heard  me  speak, 

^'  Wby,  la !  she  talks  like  us  :  she's  just  like 
an  English  woman." 

Vexed  as  I  was  at  the  singular  use  Mr.  Hill 
bad  made  of  Mrs.  M^Cleverty's  information  re- 
specting my  American  engagement,  and  the 


scarcely  justifiable  manner  in  which  he  had  per* 
verted  it,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  the 
odd  things  the  inn  people  did  that  nisht,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  peep  at  me.  II I  had  been 
a  talking  kangaroo,  or  a  real  live  fairy,  they 
could  not  have  shown  more  anxiety,  nor  have  set 
the  usual  forms  of  behavior  more  ridiculously  at 
defiance. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Hill  called,  and 
after  taking  my  remonstrance  in  his  usual  non- 
chalant manner,  proceeded  to  inform  me  that, 
owing  to  some  mistake  of  his  own  in  writing  to 
me,  I  had  arrived  a  fortnight  too  soon.  There 
were,  however,  two  very  important  nights  in 
this  fortnight,  he  said,  which  would  enable  him 
to  offer  me  terms;  but  at  a  little  lower  rate  timn 
the  assize  weeks,  certainly. 

At  first  I  was  very  angry  at  this  deception— 
for  deception  it  evidently  was— and  threatened 
to  break  off  the  engagement  altogether.  But 
the  reflection  of  how  much  time  and  money 
would  be  wasted  by  such  a  step,  deterred  me ; 
so,  upon  Mr.  HilPs  proposal  to  pay  me  equally 
for  the  three  weeks,  I  consented  to  remain. 

The  first  evening  I  played  was  to  the  bespeak 
of  the  county  members,  and  the  house  was  full 
to  overflowing.  The  pieces  were,  "  The  Wife," 
an  Interlude,  and  *^  Perfection ;"  in  the  first  and 
last  of  which  I  appeared.  Whether  I  really  ac- 
quitted myself  well,  or  whether  the  applause 
was  only  a  kindly  welcome  to  one  whom  they 
imagined  was  on  foreign  shores,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  It  was  enthusiastic,  and  upon  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  after  both  the  play  and  farce,  I  was 
called  before  it  to  make  my  courtesy  to  the 
audience. 

The  passages  and  wings  were  crowded  with 
men  from  the  front,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  in  a  fever 
of  delight.  With  the  greatest  zeal,  he  would 
have  introduced  people  to  me  all  night;  but  I 
disappointed  his  kind  intentions  in  my  favor,  by 
taking  instant  refuge  in  the  dressing-room,  as 
soon  as  my  scenes  were  over. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Tbb  first  week  of  this  engagement  had  just 
closed,  when,  upon  my  return  from  rehearaalone 
morning,  the  servant  met  me,  as  I  entered  the 
house,  with  the  strange  information  that  there 
was  a  "soldier  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room, 
who  wanted  to  see  me." 

Rather  surprised  by  this  intelligence,  and 
speculating  upon  some  impertinence  in  the  shape 
of  a  visitor  from  the  barracks,  I  walked  slowly 
up-stairs,  and,  without  removing  my  bonnet, 
entered  the  room.  The  gentleman  was  leaning 
out  of  the  window,  his  cap  and  gloves  were  dis- 
tributed upon  the  floor  and  table,  and  a  great 
dog  was  beside  him  with  bis  paws  upon  a  chair. 
The  noise  of  the  closing  door  caused  him  to  turn 
suddenly,  and  springing  forward  with  a  bound, 
he  seized  my  hands,  exclaiming, 

»*Flor.!  dearPlor.l" 

It  was  my  cousin  Philip. 

*^  Come  here,  Flor. ;  come  here  to  the  win- 
dow, and  let  me  look  at  you,"  he  said,  after 
the  first  exclamations  and  greetings  were  over. 
"  How  you  are  grown — ^what  a  tall  girl  you  are  I 
I  donH  know  how  it  is,  but  I  fancied  I  shoold 
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find  jon  just  the  same  as  I  left  you  at  Ingerdyne 
vears  ago;  and,  instead,  here  you  are  a  woman. 
I  don't  think  I  like  it ;  but  Vm  not  sore  yet : 
I'll  tell  you  presently.  And  now  sit  down — 
there,  where  the  light  falls  on  you,  as  it  used  to 
do  in  the  old  bower — and  tell  me  all  about  your- 
self:  all  but  this  villainous  stage  work — that  you 
must  leave  at  once — and  every  thing  that  has 
happened. 

"  Only  faney,  I  never  knew  that  you  had  left 
Ingerdyne,  until  I  arrived  in  England  with  my 
regiment,  four  days  ago.  By  mere  accident  I 
net  an  H  ohire  man  at  our  mess,  the  first 
night,  who  told  me ;  and  ever  since  I  have  been 
engf^ed  in  finding  you  out. 

'•''  But  what  on  earth,  Flor.,  induced  you  to  take 
to  this  horrid  acting  ?  Why  didnH  you  write  to 
me  ?  I'd  have  sold  my  commission,  sooner  than 
you  should  have  stooped  so  low.  What  is  it  all 
about  ?    Tell  me  every  thing." 

*^  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Philip,  more  than 
yoQ  know;  since  you  know  that  we  have  left 
dear  old  Ingerdyne,  and  that  I  aiti  here.'* 

**  But  why  did  you  leave?  I  don't  know  that 
yet." 

'*  There  was  a  good  deal  of  extravagance,  some 
mismanagement  and  negligence,  ana  eventually 
a  sale ;  and  the  place  was  given  up  to  the  mort- 
gagees. We  left,  of  course :  we  had  no  money, 
we  could  not  live  on  air,  and  I  am  here.  Now, 
you  know  all." 

"Not  quite,"  he  said,  his  eyes  flashing. 
"Where's  your  father?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

He  muttered  something  I  did  not  choose  to 
hear,  between  his  teeth,  and  then  asked, 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  You  had  a  sister, 
too:  are  they  dead?" 

"  No,  they  are  at  Brighton." 

"Acting  too?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"  There  is  no  necessity." 

"Why,  are  they  rich?  Why  then  don't  you 
live  with  them  ?" 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  Philip :  don't  ask  any 
more  questions,  but  tell  me  about  yourself. 
Where  have  you  been  since  you  wrote  to  us  last  ? 
You  were  in  Madras  then." 

"  Yes ;  but  first — before  I  tell  jou  any  thing — 
I  must  know  all  about  you.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  he  put  off  in  this  way,  Flor.  I  am  the  near- 
est  relation  you  have,  and  now  I  am  come  back, 
I  do  not  mean  to  let  you  either  kill  yourself  or 
be  killed,  for  or  by  any  body  else.  &  be  a  dear 
darling  coz,  as  yoo  used  to  be,  and  tell  me  every 
thing.^' 

Accordingly  I  related  all  that  had  occurred 
since  we  {larted,  and  when  I  had  concluded  my 
tale,  he  said, 

^*  Very  well :  I  understand.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  any  more :  I  know  it  all  now.  And  now 
talk  nonsense,  any  thing,  so  that  you  do  talk; 
and  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow  what  is  to  be  done. 
Don't  move,  Flory,  don't  move  \  I  like  to  look  at 
you  there.  Yon  remind  me  of  those  happy  days 
when  w^e  were  at  Ingerdyne.  Oh,  Flory  I  how 
could  you  be  so  miserable,  and  not  think  of  me? 
Why  didn't  yon  write  to  me,  and  tell  me  you 
wanted  money  ?  I'd  have  come  from  the  world's 
end  to  give  it  you.  But  tou  never  loved  me  half 
M  mooa  as  I  loved  you." 


After  this,  he  fell  into  a  reverie :  at  last  be 
started  up,  sayinsr, 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  can  leave  this 
place,  Flor.  ?  And  what  will  these  people  think, 
seeing  me  here  ?  You  have  no  gentlemen  vis- 
itors." 

"  No  J  but  how  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  answered,  proudly.  "  My 
grandfather's  loyal  blood  is  pledge  sufficient  for 
his  children." 

"  A  poor  pledge,  Phil.,  if  that  were  the  only 


one. 
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"  How  ?  it  is  greater  to  me  than  any  bond  on 
earth.  Loyal  deeds  are  the  heritage  of  those 
who  bear  such  old  names  as  his  :  it  is  their  birth- 
right ;  and  they  dare  not,  if  they  would,  sully  or 
forget  it.  True  birth,  the  right  to  follow  loyal 
ancestors,  is  with  me  a  pledge  for  honor." 

"  Very  chivalrous,  Phil.,  and  worthy  of  a  sol- 
dier; but  not  very  safe  as  a  principle,  I  think. 
I  would  rather  have  a  higher  one." 

"  Higher  1  what  on  this  earth  can  be  higher!" 

"  On  earth,  nothing  perhaps." 

"  Then,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Flor.,  yon  are 
a  riddle :  here  have  your  eyes  been  flashing  and 
your  face  burning,  while  you  told  me  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months;  you  have  talked  of  in- 
dignities with  the  scorn  oi  an  empress,  and  flung 
back  hard  deeds  with  the  disdain  they  merited ; 
over  and  over  again  your  lip  has  curled  at  the 
memory  of  some  insolent  patronage  and  conde- 
scension; and  you  have  wondered  how  such 
people  dared  treat  you  so— you,  the  grandchild 
of  one  of  the  noblest  old  men  in  England ;  whose 
ancestors  held  lands  and  honors  m  their  own 
homes  before  the  Norman  came,  and  who  would  ^ 
not  have  mingled  his  race  with  theirs,  to  save 
both  from  destruction.  And  now  you  talk  of 
higher  pledges  for  faith  and  loyalty  than  such 
honorable  birth !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Nothing,  I  daresay,  Phil. ;  for  unhappily  I 
am  to  the  full  as  proud  as  you  are :  prouder  I 
sometimes  fear,  than  ever.  I  do  glory  in  my 
old  name ;  and,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would  not  change 
it  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  trade  of  England. 
But  I  know  that  I  am  wrong.  I  know  that  I 
carry  a  right  feeling  too  far :  so  far,  that  right 
becomes  wrong,  and  I  wjio  foster  it,  ridiculous. 
But,  alas !  I  can  not  help  it  yet :  the  prejudices 
of  my  whole  life  (nay,  Phil.,  do  not  curl  your  lip 
so)  are  not  easily  eorreoted.  In  poverty,  inso- 
lence, and  suffering,  I  have  gloried  to  think,  that, 
rich  as  my  tormenters  ofWn  were,  I  owned  that, 
which  all  their  wealth  and  new-born  rank  and 
mushroom  honors  were  powerless  to  buy.  I 
have  nnrsed  this  pride,  as  mothers  do  elf  child- 
ren ;  and  in  my  need  have  found,  as  they  do,  my 
nursling  false,  and  myself  defenceless.  But  still, 
with  all  this  knowledge  and  experience,  I  go  on 
the  same :  I  am  not  humbled  yet." 

'*  Heaven  grant  you  never  may  be !" 

"Nay,  Philip,  do  not  say  so.  I  have  been 
sorely  tried,  and  this  pride  did  not  help  me  then ; 
it  rather  barbed  the  arrow,  and  poisoned  tho 
wound."  , 

During  the  afternoon,  I  learned  Philip's  his- 
tory since  we  had  parted:  not  continuously 
though,  only  by  piecemeal ;  for  he  seemed  averse 
to  tcuk  of  himself,  and  only  did  so  apropos  of 
something  else.  But  in  this  way  I  learned  that 
Sir  Hugh  Danvers  was  dead,  having  left  Philip 
a  handKune  fortune  j  that  he  had  Just  purchased 
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his  company,  and  was  on  leaye  for  six  months ; 
that  my  uncle  had  died  several  years  previous, 
having  seceded  from  the  English  Church  and 
professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholio ;  that  Mrs. 
William  Vere  inherited  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
husband's  property,  and  treated  her  children 
most  despotically;  and  that  Philip  had  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  both  at  college  and  on 
service. 

In  personal  appearance,  Philip  more  than  real- 
ized the  promise  of  his  boyhood.  Tall,  graceful, 
and  handsome,  with  short,  wavy,  dark  hair,  large 
Spanish  eyes,  a  thin  curled  mustache,  brilliant 
teeth,  a  clear  olive  complexion,  and  a  haushty 
voice,  which  seemed  toned  only  for  command,  he 
was  now  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  soldier.  His 
indomitable  pride  sat  upon  his  brow  like  the 
jeweled  crown  of  a  king  :  you  wondered  not  that 
It  was  there,  but  would  have  wondered  if  it  had 
been  absent.  Chivalrous,  frank,  generous,  and 
impetuous,  a  worthy  pupil  of  his  gallant  and 
high-hearted  old  god-iather,  my  cousin  Philip 
Vere  was  admirably  calculated  to  win  all  hearts. 
There  was  very  little  of  his  Spanish  mother  in 
his  nature;  but  unhappily  that  little  was  the 
worst  part :  it  was  the  revengeful  hatred  with 
which  be  punished  an  injury.  Forgiveness, 
especially  for  a  mean,  or  cowardly  offense,  he 
could  not  learn ;  and  his  contempt  was  something 
terrible  to  see.  But  he  was  too  generous  and 
noble-hearted  to  take  offense  upon  slight  grounds : 
which  was  fortunate,  for  his  passions  once 
aroused,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  appease 
them. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  him ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  glad.  His  presence  was  a  real 
joy — ^much  greater  and  deeper  than  I  had  ever 
expected  to  feel  again ;  and  I  was  most  grate- 
ful for  it.  It  took  me  back  to  Ingerdyne  and 
our  pleasant  walks  and  rides ;  the  afternoons  in 
the  water-side  bower,  the  box-branch,  the  car- 
pet of  ivory,  the  canopy  of  leaves,  and  the  grace- 
ful trees,  with  their  festoons  of  hop  and  wild 
clematis.  It  carried  me  back  to  those  happy 
days  when  I  used  to  sit  in  one  of  the  great 
library  chairs,  reading  Shakspeare  and  fairy 
tales  to  old  Sir  Hugh ;  and,  as  I  beard  Philip's 
Toioe  talking  to  his  .great  dog  Lara,  I  almost 
fancied  I  heard  Sir  Hugh's,  also,  and  felt  his 
•  approving  pat  upon  my  Mad. 

but  a  great  change  had  evidently  taken  place 
VOL  Philip.  He  was  still  impetuous  and  hasty  as 
ever;  but,  mingled  with  it,  there  was  more  gen- 
tleness, moa^  tenderness,  more  thought  for  oth- 
ers, and  less  Selfish  care  for  himself,  than  of  old. 
Often,  during  that  eveamg,  I  caught  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  with  looks  of  ingenuous  and  pure 
.  affection ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  understood 
'  and  felt  that  indescribably  blessed  feeling — the 
love  of  a  sister  for  an  only  brother.  I  now  knew 
what  love  he  had  felt  for  me  at  Ingerdyne,  and 
was  feeling  now ;  and  the  exquisite  conscious- 
ness that  fwas  so  loved  and  cared  for,  almost 
obliterated  the  memory  of  jpast  sorrow.  I  felt 
80  proud  of  him,  so  grateful  to  him,  that,  in 
his  hands,  1  was  a  claM]  more  of  a  child  than  I 
had  ever  been  at  Ingerdyne ;  and  he,  in  return, 
thought  for  me,  directed  me,  and  loved  me,  as 

Senerously  and  unselfishly  as  if  I  had  been,  in- 
eed,  his  sister. 

Once  only  our  good  understanding  was  for  a 
few  minutes  disturbed ;  and  that  was  when,  the 


day  after  his  arrival  in  Norwich,  he  insiiiteii 
upon  settling  an  annuity  upon  my  mother  and 
Helen,  out  of  his  newly-acquired  lortune. 

**  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  it,  Flor. ;  you  must 
come  and  live  with  me  and  Lotta  (he  had  told 
me  the  night  before  of  his  engagement  to  a 
great  niece  of  Sir  Hugh  Danvers) ;  but  I  do  ask 
you  to  be  reasonable,  and  throw  no  obstacles 
m  the  way  of  my  relieving  your  mother  from 
her  dependence  upon  yon ;  I  do  ask  you  to  let 
me  place  my  aunt  and  cousin  in  comfort  and 
freedom." 

"  If  I  fail  in  my  American  expedition,  yon 
shall,  Philip ;  but  not  otherwise.  It  would  be 
folly  in  me,  or  worse,  to  leave  the  stage  now, 
without  having  earned  the  independence  for 
which  alone  I  entered  upon  it.  No,  Phil.;  let 
me  have  my  own  way;  let  me  make  my  mother 
independent  of  myself  and  every  body  else,  and 
then  ril  come  and  live  with  you  and  your  Lotta 
as  long  as  you'll  keep  me." 

"  You  are  proud  and  ungenerous,  Flor. ;  and 
selfish,  too.  why  will  yon  refuse  me  the  greats 
est  pleasure  I  can  know  ?  Why  will  you  con- 
demn me  to  the  mortification  of  leaving  you  to 
contend  with  this  hard,  cold  world  alone,  in  the 
most  horrible  of  professions  ^  It  is  most  un- 
generous, Flor. :  if  you  loved  me  as  you  ought 
to  do,  or  as  I  love  yon,  you  would  not  pain 
me  so." 

"Indeed,  Phil.,  I  would  not  willingly  pain  you.; 
hut,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  re 
member  that  Miss  Danvers  ought  to  have  a 
voice ;  she  ought  to  be  consulted." 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  as  sure  of  Lotta  as  I  am  of 
myself:  she  is  the  most  generous,  noble-hearted 
girl  on  earth ;  and  she  loves  me  so  well  (here 
Phil,  drew  up  his  figure,  and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  pride  and  confidence),  that  if  I  gave  away 
all  I  have,  and  brought  home  fifty  relations  for 
her  to  love  and  cherish,  she  would  only  say, 
*  Well  done  I'  No,  Flor. :  Lotta  loves  me,  as  I 
love  her,  too  well,  to  neea  consulting  on  a  point 
like  this,  where  honor  and  afiection  are  con- 
cerned." 

"  You  are  very,  very  kind,  Phil. ;  but—" 

"  But  nothing,  Flory !  It  is  your  duty  to  obey 
me,  as  the  eldest  male  representative  of  your 

Srandfather ;  and  obey  me  vou  must  I  As  for 
ear,  darling  Lotta,  she  will  be  in  England  next 
week,  thank  heaven!  and  she  shall  speak  for 
herself." 

"  But  justice  to—" 

"  My  children  you  mean,  I  suppose,"  said 
Philip,  again  interrupting  me,  with  an  air  of 
mock  gravity.  "  Ah  1 1  never  thought  of  them ; 
that  is  an  obstacle  certainly.  But  we  must  hope 
that  thev  will  not  exceed  the  Patriarch's  in  num- 
ber, and  that  their  mother's  tri/ling  fortune  will 
be  sufiicient  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life— ^ 
at  least  for  a  time.  Poor  little  dears  I  it  was 
very  unpatenial  to  forget  them,  certainly ;  only 
I  am  so  apt  to  overlook  things  which  are  not  ia 
existence ;  I'm  not  half  so  provident  as  you,  Flor. 
But,  since  you  have  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of 
one  of  my  responsibilities,  another  has  dawned 
upon  me  :  what  is  to  become  of  my  grands 
children  ?" 

Upon  the  Monday  of  the  next  week,  Philip 
went  to  London  to  receive  his  Lotta  and  her 
mother,  from  the  ship  in  which  they  had  re- 
turned from  Calcutta  i  and  two  days  after,  te 
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my  great  surprise,  tbey  all  made  their  appear- 
ance io  my  little  room  at  Norwioh. 

"  Yoa  mast  love  each  other  dearly,"  he  said, 
with  a  proud  and  happy  smile,  as  he  placed  the 
hand  of  his  beautifal  betrothed  in  mine. 

Bat  who  that  looked  in  that  exquisite  face, 
would  have  needed  the  injanction  to  love  and 
cherish  her?  She  was  so  gentle,  so  amiable, 
so  frank  and  gracioas,  in  all  ner  womanly  ways 
and  thoQghta,  that  not  to  love  her  would  have 
been  impossible.  I  soon  loved  her  nearly  as 
well  as  rhilip  did ;  and  she,  in  return,  clung  to 
me  as  to  an  elder  sister. 

Lady  Danvers  (her  mother)  was  a  widow, 
with  no  other  child  than  Lotta;  she  was  im- 
mensely rich,  very  good-natured,  very  indolent, 
and  very  fond  of  Philip.  She  had  strong  and 
shrewd  good  sense  at  command,  whenever  she 
chose  to  exert  herself  so  far  as  to  use  it ;  but, 
in  general,  she  preferred  letting  things  take 
their  own  way,  disliking  the  trouble  of  inter- 
fering. She  had  a  habit,  too,  arising  from  this 
very  indolence,  of  uttering  short,  abrupt,  and 
what  seemed  dictatorial  sentences.  She  seldom 
had  a  will  of  her  own ;  but  when  she  had,  }rou 
invariably  learned  it  from  one  of  these  positive 
little  announcements:  and  in  such  a  one  she 
expressed  to  me,  the  day  after  her  arrival  in 
Norwich,  her  determination  that  I  should  agree 
to  Philip^s  proposal. 

^*  Mv  dear,  you  must  I  It^s  all  nonsense  mak- 
ing a  fuss  about  it !  Philip  has  plenty  of  money ; 
so  has  Lotta,  and  you  have  a  right  to  share  it ; 
and  you  must  I  So  let  me  hear  no  more  about 
it ;  it  tires  me  horribly.  I  hate  talking ;  and  in 
England  one  seems  to  do  nothing  else." 

And  so  the  matter  rested  for  several  days ; 
every  body  but  myself  appearing  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  consented.  But  they  were 
wrong — I  had  not  consented  !  I  had  not  recon- 
ciled myself  to  the  idea  of  dependence,  even 
upon  a  cousin  ;  because,  apart  from  every  feel- 
ing of  pride — of  the  indulgence  of  which,  since 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Lyle*s  letter,  I  had  learned 
to  be  ashamed ;  1  thought  then,  as  I  do  still,  that 
the  power  and  opportunities  to  work,  are  God's 
encouragements  to  do  so;  and  that  when  He 
eives  His  creatures  means  and  strength,  it  is 
His  will  that  they  should  be  used.  Each  man's 
powers  are  given  to  meet  his  needs;  and  al- 
though help  and  cheer  ought  to  be  offered  and 
urged  upon  all,  who,  struggling  through  this 
world  to  another,  find  their  path  hard  beset : 
yet,  unless  in  rare  and  peculiar  cases,  that  aid 
ehould  never  be  sufiered  by  the  recipient  to 
supersede  his  own  earnest  laoor. 

Cases  there  are,  where,  from  early  folly — 
perhaps  humbly,  though  late  repented  of — men's 
struggles  onward  seem  unavailing ;  not  one  step 
higher  do  tbey  climb  the  ladder  of  success,  but 
rather,  despite  all  their  efforts,  fall  back  con- 
tinually. Such,  then,  are  God's  legacies  to  man. 
He  is  making  them  to  pass  through  the  fire  of 
affliction  here,  to  purify  and  save  them  here- 
after. And  such  men — the  sons  whom  God  is 
chastening — it  behoves  their  brethren  to  aid 
with  loving  and  generous  hands ;  and  they  may 
take  such  help,  feeling  that  it  is  heaven-sent. 
But  this  case  was  not  mine ;  I  knew  that  my 
mission  and  lot  were  to  labor  where  Ho  had 
placed  me — at  least,  until  His  mercy,  prosper- 
ing my  toil,  should  give  me  a  right  to  ease. 


But  to  decide  on  this,  I  would  not  again  wholly 
rely  upon  myself.  Detesting  the  idea  of  depend- 
ence as  I  did,  and  fearing  that  I  had  suffered 
this  feeline  to  carry  me  too  far  in  my  treatment 
of  Mr.  Lyle's  letter,  (for,  now  that  it  was  too 
late,  I  remembered  that  I  might  have  learned 
both  his  address  and  that  of  his  solicitor,  M  For- 
est Home,)  I  would  not  trust  myself  to  judge  of 
the  offer  which  had  been  made  to  me ;  therefore 
I  wrote  to  Lady  Frances  Hastings,  and  asked 
her  to  advise  me. 

When  the  letter  was  gone,  I  felt  relieved  and 
happy ;  knowing  that  I  could  rest  securely  upon 
her  wisdom  and  tenderness,  and  that  she  would 
decide  rightly.  I  said  nothing  to  my  companions 
of  what  I  had  done ;  endeavouring,  till  her  an- 
swer came,  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  my  mind. 
But  this  was  difficult  to  do;  especially  when 
Philip  told  me,  the  very  next  day,  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Hill  the  evening  before,  and  arranged 
that  my  engagement  with  him  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  terminated.  He  did  not  say  then, 
what  I  discovered  afterwards,  that  be  had  paid 
the  manager  a  large  sum  of  money  to  cancel  the 
agreement  I  had  made ;  but  he  took  it  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  course,  which  needed  no  explanation. 

"  Now  you  are  free,  Flory :  free  to  come  and 
go  at  your  own  will,  and  stay  with  mamma  and 
me  for  ever,"  said  Lotta,  putting  her  little  hand 
upon  my  arm  j  '*  we  shall  be  so  happy.  And  to- 
morrow, if  you  are  ready,  we  will  go  to  Brighton, 
and  try  and  persuade  your  pretty  sister  Helen 
and  Mrs.  Sackville,  to  go  with  us  mto  Yorkshire; 
shall  we  ?" 

I  escaped  the  difEcnlty  of  a  reply,  by  an  ap- 
peal from  Lady  Danvers,  who  summoned  me  to 
her  writing-desk  to  seal  a  letter  ]  and  when  the 
morrow  came,  a  great  change  had  taken  place. 

I  was  later  than  usual  that  day  in  appear jng 
at  the  breakfast  table ;  and  upon  my  entering  the 
room,  the  whole  party  had  assembled.  All  mv 
apologies  were  met  by  merry  jests  and  droU 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  my  dilatoriness, 
ancl  I  was  rebuttinff  the  gay  charges  brought 
against  me,  when  Philip  cried, 

*'  Well,  Flor.,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  you  have 
done  wisely  in  delaying  your  appearance,  for  see, 
what  an  awful  thing  is  here !  A  lawyer's  letter, 
I  am  certain,  by  the  paper  and  the  caligraphy  : 
nobody  but  a  lawyer  makes  such  I's  as  tnese. 
There,  Flor. ;  now,  have  you  courage  to  open  it: 
or  does  some  ghost  of  a  milliner's  undefrayea 
bill  weigh  upon  your  conscience  ?  Come,  con- 
fess, confess. — But  what's  the  matter  ?  are  yoa 
ill  ? — ^how  pale  you  are  ! — What's  the  matter, 
Flor.  ?  tell  me, — speak." 

I  put  the  letter  into  bis  hand,  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

'*  Capital !  charming  I  Oh !  Flor.,  dear,  dar- 
linor,  lucky  Flor. ;  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my 
heart.  You  do  deserve  it  thoroughly,"  he  cried, 
when  he  had  read  the  letter. 

**  What — what  is  it,  Flory — what  have  you 
got?  Do  be  quiet,  Philip;  or  tell  us  what  it  is 
all  about,"  said  Lotta. 

•*  I  will  read — listen. 

" '  Linco]n*8  Inn  Fields,  March  24. 

"  *  Madam — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  inform 
you  of  the  decease  of  our  late  respected  client, 
Horace  Lyle,  of  Forest  Home,  Esq. 

*^  '•  One  of  our  firm  waited  upon  bim  at  Naples^ 
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a  few  days  previooB  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  ID  that  city,  on  the  2d  inst. ;  and,  by  a  will 
then  prepared,  the  whole  of  his  estates,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  legacies  to  servants, 
are  aevised  to  you. 

"  *  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  or  see  yon, 
at  yoar  earliest  convenience. 

<< '  We  are,  madam, 
''  *  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

"  •  WetHERBT  ASHLAKB,  &  Co.'  " 

Overpowered  by  feelings — ^which,  as  Philip 
said,  were  far  more  like  those  of  one  who  had 
suddenly  lost  a  fortune,  than  of  one  unexpeot. 
edly  enriched — I  left  the  letter  in  Lotta's  hands ; 
and,  amcious  to  escape  the  congratulations  which 
jarred  painfully  upon  my  heart,  I  retired  to  my 
room  to  regain  the  composure  which  had  been 
thus  mournFully  shaken. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

It  is  stranore,  how  few  people  ever  did,  or,  I 
fear,  ever  will,  understand  the  shock  this  letter 
gave  me,  or  appreciate  the  deep  grief  which  the 
tidinffs  of  Mr.  Lyle^s  death  occasioned.  True, 
I  had  for  weeks  mourned  over,  as  certain,  the 
sad  fact  which  was  now  thus  formally  announced  j 
but  with — if  I  may  use  the  term — a  certain  re- 
serve of  sorrow :  a  half  unconscious  hope,  pre- 
venting that  utter  abandonment  to  griei,  which 
(although  we  know  it  not  at  the  time)  we  rarely 
feel  for  a  dreaded  loss,  as  for  one  that  is  assured. 

I  had  always  thought  that  my  sorrow  for  Mr. 
Lyle's  death  was  as  strong  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  feeling  of  my  heart  to  be :  but  by  what 
I  suffered  now,  I  knew  that,  even  in  the  bit- 
terest moments,  there  had  been  an  unacknow- 
ledged something — not  hope,  but  her  shadow — 
which  had  supported  me.  I  had  not  sorrowed 
then  as  I  did  now. 

But  stronger  even  than  these  feelings,  was 
my  angry  self-contempt  for  the  hateful  selfish- 
ness of  my  late  grief  and  fears.  How  little  had 
I  thought  of  him,  how  much  of  myself!  And 
until  the  last  few  weeks,  when,  by  his  own  deed, 
be  had  recalled  himself  to  my  thoughts,  how  en- 
tirely and  untrratefully  bad  I  forgotten  him  I 
How  different  had  been  his  conduct !  That  he 
had  never  forgotten  me,  was  evidenced  now. 
What  stronger  proof  of  abiding,  unforgetting 
love,  could  he  have  given,  than  that  which  I  had 
just  received  ?  What,  for  his  own  child,  could 
he  have  done  more  ?  And  how  had  I  deserved 
it  ?  These  questions  humbled  me  painfully. 
^  Conscious  how  little  I  merited  his  generous 
remembrance,  how  ill  I  had  returned  his  watch- 
ful and  constant  affection,  his  bounty  heaped 
burning  coals  upon  my  head.  What  would  I  not 
now  have  borne  or  forfeited,  to  have  had  the 
blessed  reflection  that  I  had  in  some  way  de- 
served  his  love  :  that  I  had  thought  less  of  my- 
self, my  own  joys  and  griefs,  and  more  of  others! 
That  I  had  better  requited  and  valued  the  noble 
heart,  whose  pulses  were  now  stilled  for  ever. 
Oh !  the  bitterness  of  having  benefits  and  ten- 
derness lavished  upon  us,  and  feeling,  in  our  in- 
most soul,  that  we  are  unworthy. 

How  true  it  is  that  none  can  sting  us  as  we 
sting  ourselves!  Our  own  folly,  wickedness, 
and  ingratitude,  are  otur  keenest  and  most  re- 


morseless tormentors.  Of  all  the  wrongs  we 
commit  against  ourselves  and  others,  they  are 
the  severest  avengers ;  and  this  I  was  now  cloom- 
ed  to  feel. 

Could  my  benefactor  have  seen  the  bitter  tears 
of  self-reproach  that  I  wept,  on  reading  the  words 
of  ill-deserved  eulogy  in  which  he  had  chosen  to 
convey  bis  bequest,  he  would  have  pitied  and 
forgiven  me.  One  passage  in  his  will  was  inex* 
pressibly  generous  and  affecting :  it  was  this, 

^'  As  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Uod  that  I  should 
be  the  last  of  my  race,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
feelings  of  no  one  can  be  offended  by  the  per- 
mission, I  leave  my  successor  entirely  at  liberty 
to  sell  or  keep  Forest  Home,  as  she  pleases.  In 
this,  and  all  matters  relative  to  the  property  she 
receives  from  me,  I  wish  her  to  be  wholly  un- 
fettered; and  fully  entering  into  the  natural 
anxiety  Miss  Sackville  will  feel  to  recover  the 
estate  so  long  held  by  her  family,  and  so  recentlj 
lost,  I  hereby  give  my  cordial  assent  to  her  sell- 
ing Forest  Home,  if  by  so  doing  she  can  repur- 
chase Ingerdyne ;  while  it  is  my  earnest  request 
that  she  will  have  no  scrapie  of  delicacy  in 
obeying  the  honorable  impulses  of  hero^Ti  heart, 
but  will  believe  that  in  following  them,  she  will 
best  carry  out  my  wishes  and  designs." 

None  but  those  who  know  how  fondly  Mr. 
Lyle  loved  the  ancient  house  of  his  family,  could 
appreciate  the  generosity  of  this  permission ;  and 
not  to  have  gratified  all  the  pride  of  all  my  race, 
would  1  have  acted  upon  it,  when  I  found  that 
by  so  doing  I  must  sacrifice  his  birthplace.  At 
first,  when  the  amount  of  the  property  to  which 
I  had  thus  unexpectedly  succeeded  was  unde- 
fined, I  was  full  of  great  and  eager  hope  that  I 
should  be  able  to  regain  Ingerdyne  ]  and  many 
were  the  proud  dreams  in  wnich  I  indulged :  but 
a  few  hours  spent  with  my  solicitors  dispelled 
the  vision. 

From  that  interview  I  returned  perplexed  and 
somewhat  disappointed :  I  had  given  myself 
three  things  to  do,  and  found  that  I  had  only 
power  to  achieve  two  of  them. 

The  three  things  I  had  wished  for  were,  to 
bny  Ingerdyne.  to  Keep  Forest  Home,  and  to  por- 
tion Helen.  She  had  confided  to  me  her  engage- 
ment to  the  son  of  an  old  baronet,  to  whom  she 
had  become  attached  while  staying  at  Brighton, 
during  m;^  visit  to  Mrs.  Spencer. 

Poor  girll  how  thankful  I  was  to  have  the 
means  of  smoothing  any  of  the  difliculties  which 
had  saddened  her  merry  laugh,  and  tamed  her 
buoyant  spirits.  She  had  unhappily  entered  into 
the  engagement  unknown  to  my  mother  or  to  Sir 
Baldwm  xracy  *,  and,  unused  to  disappointment 
or  trial,  and  unable  to  bear  them,  was  upon  the 
eve  of  an  elopement  with  her  impetuous  be- 
trothed, when  the  change  in  our  fortunes  oc- 
curred. This  she  confessed  to  me  upon  the  first 
evening  of  our  reunion ;  and  as,  sitting  at  my 
feet,  she  laid  her  beautiful  head  upon  my  knee, 
and  looked  up  in  my  face,  her  own  bedewed  with 
tears,  my  heart  grew  faint  and  sick.  Her  love 
might  be  blessea  and  happy;  mine  could  never 
be  either.  Self-absorbed  again.  I  scarcely  heed- 
ed her  pleading  words,  and  did  not  answer  them, 
until  she  repeated, 

"  You  will  help  us,  dear,  darling  Flory,  won^t 


on 


you 

"  Help  you ! — ^yes,  certainly— of  course,"  I  re- 
plied, absently. 
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*'I  knew  yoa  would :  I  always  told  Baldwin  | 
liow  generous  you  were,  and  that  if  ever  you 
^Bvere  rich  you  would  help  us,"  she  said,  joy- 
fully. 

*'  Did  you  ?" 

^^  Oh,  yes,  always,  always.  How  you  wUl  like 
him  Florence :  he  is  so  handsome,  so  generous, 
so  chivalrous.  I  often  tell  him  that  it  is  a  pity 
"we  do  not  live  in  the  olden  time,  he  would  make 
such  a  gallant  knight.  But  how  dull  you  are, 
Florence,  and  I  am  so  happy.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?" 
"Nothing,  love." 

^'  Nothing  I  Oh,  Flory,  what  a  true  woman's 
answer.  I  thought  wise,  sedate  people  like  you, 
never  spent  time  so  unprofitably,  or  gave  such 
evasive  replies,"  she  said  merrily ;  for  her  face 
and  heart  were  all  sunlight  again.  "Do  you 
know."  she  went  on,  "that  Baldwin  is  so  anx- 
ioos  to  see  you :  he  has  such  odd  ideas  of  yon." 
"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  grandmamma,  indeed,"  she  replied,  in 
the  gay  mimicking  tone  of  old :  "  are  yon  not 
anxious  to  hear  what  they  are  ?" 

"It  will  not  be  fair  to  tell  me,  will  it?" 
"  Oh,  yes ;  be  will  soon  be  wiser.    First,  then, 
he  fancies  that  you  are  very  cold,  and  very  proud, 
and  very  awful." 

"  Oh,  Helen !  what  can  you  have  said  to  make 
him  think  so  ill  of  me  ?" 

"  Nothing,  love,"  she  repeated,  laughing. 
"Oh,  Helen!" 

"And  oh,  Florence!  Now  confess,  is  not 
that  ^nothing  love,'  a  most  comprehensive  and 
agreeable  reply,  admirably  calculated  to  relieve 
anxiety  and  prevent  curiosity:  one  must  be  a 
very  inquisitionist  to  persist  in  making  inquiries 
in  the  face  of  such  a  satisfactory  explanation." 
"  What  a  happy  temperament  yours  is,  Helen ! 
Five  minutes  since,  you  were  in  tears,  and  now 
you  are  as  gav  as  ever." 

"  Because  I  am  so  happy.  Oh,  Flory !  if  you 
knew  how  miserable  I  have  been — how  I  pined 
and  grieved,  and  bow  I  detested  the  idea  of  an 
elopement — ^you  would  understand  why  I  am  so 
gay  now." 

"I  do  understand  it,  love.  And  I  am  very 
happy  too ;  not  only  for  your  happiness,  but  be- 
cause you  will  be  saved  from  the  danger  and  sin 
which  threatened  you.  Indeed,  Helen  1  it  would 
have  broken  my  mother's  heart." 

"Oh!  no,  no;  she  would  have  forgiven  me 
directly :  she  is  so  fond  of  me." 

"Yes;  but  should  not  that  make  you  more 
careful,  and  less  bold  to  distress  her?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  should ;  but  I  was  so  misera- 
ble, and  Baldwin  prayed  so  earnestly,  and  I  loved 
him  so  much,  and — besides,  Florence,  mamma 
could  not  have  been  angry,  for  she  herself,  you 
know —  papa  and  she  were  married  in  Scotland." 
"Ah,  Helen!  but  is  it  not  imgenerons  and 
undutiful  to  use  her  confidence  against  herself : 
to  turn  the  knowledge  she  has  given  us  of  herself, 
into  a  weapon  against  her?" 

"Florence!"  said  Helen,  angrily,  "you  have 
no  right  to  speak  to  me  so.  Mamma  would  not. 
She  knows  that  I  love  her :  ay,  better  a  thousand 
times  than  you  do,  or  any  one  else  does.  Have 
I  ever  deserted  her  in  her  poverty  ?  Did  I  not 
cling  to  her  through  all  her  sorrow  ?" 

The  bitter  retort — "  And  I  worked  for  her," 
rose  to  my  lips,  but  it  did  not  pass  them.    They 


quivered,  but  uttered  no  sound;  and  I  turned 
quietly  away. 

For  a  minute,  Helen  did  not  speak,  again  then 
she  said, 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  Florence ;  but 
you  are  so  captious.  You  seem  to  fancy  your- 
self so  much  better  than  everybody  else,  and  then 
you  are  angry  if  other  people  differ  from  you.'* 

"  You  are  wrong,  Helen ;  I  do  not  think  my- 
self better  than  everybody.  If  I  did,"  I  continued 
in  a  lower  tone,  "I  should  soon  be  undeceived.'* 

"Now  you  are  cross  Florence!  Oh  dear, 
dear,  what  a  foolish  girl  I  am  I  I  am  always 
perpetrating  some  enormity  or  other.  But  yoa 
will  forgive  me,  will  you  not  ?  Baldwin  will  be 
so  angry  for  he  says  you  are  a  paragon.  There, 
Flory,  you  ou^ht  to  forgive  me,  for  that  pretty 
speech  of  his :  it  is  worth  a  thousand  affronts  from 
me  to  have  one  such  word  from  him." 

But  she  was  wrong :  from  our  first  interview, 
Baldwin  Tracy  was  no  favorite  of  mine.  He 
was  a  man  of  shallow  capabilKies,  fiery  temper, 
and  reckless  passions.  His  manner  was  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  high  bred,  and  therefore  pleasing ;  but 
his  selfishness  was  so  transparent,  that,  even  at 
his  best,  I  never  could  like  him  thoroughly.  He 
was  very  handsome  (at  least  everybody  thought 
so)  and  he  was  as  vain  of  it  as  a  girl ;  he  was 
very  accomplished,  and  as  jealous  of  approbation 
as  one  who  lived  by  it.  The  only  thing  for  which 
I  cordially  liked  him,  was  his  love  fur  Helen ;  but 
even  that  was  tainted  with  the  selfishness  of  his 
nature.  He  loved  her  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  love  any  thing  but  himself,  and  for  her 
sake  would  willingly  have  broken  all  older  ties 
of  love  and  duty ;  but  self-denial  and  patience, 
endurance  of  pain  for  another's  welfare,  or  yield- 
ing self  for  another's  happiness,  were  fables  to 
him:  things  at  which  he  always  laughed,  as 
chimeras. 

Seeing  all  this,  and  knowing  that,  in  a  veij 
few  years,  a  wife's  best  hold  on  such  a  man's . 
consideration  would  be  her  pecuniary  indepen- 
dence of  him,  I  resolved  to  portion  Helen  liber- 
ally. It  was  difficult,  however,  to  do  this  so  aa 
to  please  all  parties.  Helen,  womanlike,  fond  and 
confiding,  would  have  lavished  a  fortune  upon  her 
lover ;  and  he  was  but  too  ready  to  encourage  her 
generosity.  But  I,  who  had  learned  experience 
from  my  poor  mother's  fate,  determined  to  protect 
my  sister  from  a  similar  one ;  and,  therefore,  told 
Mr.  Tracy,  gently  though  firmly,  that  his  bride's 
fortune  must,  if  it  came  from  me,  be  settled  upon 
herself.  His  reply  wounded  me  deeply :  but  it 
failed  in  his  evident  intention  to  pique  me  into 
yielding ;  for  although  it  brought  the  color  into 
my  face,  and  the  old  flash  to  my  eye,  it  only  con- 
firmed me  in  the  prudence  of  my  determination. 

Helen  and  my  mother  both  tried  to  shake  my 
resolution  :  the  former  from  a  generous  wish  to 
give  all  to  him  she  loved,  and  the  latter  from  some 
unexplained  motive,  which  had  been  suggested  to 
her  by  Mr.  Tracy.  But  all  was  useless  :  every 
attempt  to  change  my  purxwse  only  served  to 
strenstben  it;  because  it  proved  that  he  who 
urged  the  opposition,  was  unworthy  of  the  trust 
he  coveted.  They  made  me  unhappy,  but  not 
irresolute:  it  was  difficult  to  steel  my  heart 
against  Helen's  tears,  and  my  mot  her's  sarcasms  j 
but  I  knew  that  I  was  doing  ri^ht,  and  nothing 
could  avail  against  that  conviction. 

Meanwhile  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Lyle's  aflairs 
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progressed  quickly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Mr. 
Wetherby  g^ve  me  a  concise  and  intelligible  ac- 
count of  my  possessions ;  by  which  I  found  that, 
besides  Forest  Home,  I  had  sufficient  funded 
property  to  purchase  Ingerdyne,  although  very 
little  more. 

"It  will  be  a  capital  investment,'*  said  the 
law}'er,  tracing  with  his  finger  the  outline  of  a 
plan  of  the  estate,  which  lay  before  him  upon 
his  office  table.  "Independently  of  the  pleasure 
of  getting  the  place  back  into  the  family  again, 
I  do  not  know  how  you  could  la^  out  the  money 
better.    It  will  pay  you  a  splendid  per-centage.*' 

**  But  my  sister's  fortune  ?" 

"  Why,  certainly,  that  is  a  difficulty;  bat  there 
is  something  like  three  thousand  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  out  on  a  mortgage,  which  you 
could  call  in  and  give  to  her.*' 

"Three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds! 
Surely,  ^r.  Wetherby,  you  are  not  serious  ?" 

"Whv  not?  you  would  not  mortgage  lands 
yourself,  would  you  ?  especially  at  the  rate  that 
money  brings  now." 

"No." 

"  Then,  unless  you  can  get  Inserdjne  for  less 
than  has  been  asked,  and  less  than  it  is  worth, 
(which  is  not  probable)  what  can  you  do  more  ?" 

"  Nothing,  if  I  purchase  it }  but  if  I  give  it 
up?—" 

"  Miss  Sackville !" 

"  I  shall  be  sorry ;  but  at  present  there  seems 
to  be  no  alternative." 

"  Sell  Forest  Home ;  it  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
proving a  property." 

"Never,  Mr.  Wetherby." 

"  Why  ?  You  have  the  express  permission  of 
its  late  owner." 

"  Yes,  but  not  my  own.  It  was  Mr.  Lylc*s 
home ;  bo  loved  every  tree  and  flower  about  it ; 
and  it  shall  never,  by  my  act,  pass  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  not  cherish  it  as  he  did." 

"Whew I"  replied  the  unromantic  lawyer. 
"  Well,  then,  vou  must  give  up  portioning  your 
sister ;  and,  since  you  think  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds  too  little  for  a  fortune,  spend  it  in 
the  addition  of  a  dressing-case  to  her  trousseau." 

"Ingerdyne  has  never  been  inhabited  since 
we  left  it  ?^* 

"  No ;  and  the  grounds  and  gardens  are  sadly 
overran  with  weecb,  the  shrubberies  broken  down, 
and  the  moat  overgrown.  It  has  been  ruinously 
neglected ;  but  it  is  an  expensive  place  to  keep 
in  order;  you  will  have  to  spend  most  of  your 
spare  cash  upon  it." 

"  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  have  the  opportunity. 
You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  to  think  about, 
Mr.  Wetherby,  and  you  must  let  me  have  the 
whole  day  for  the  purpose.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow — another  to-morrow  I  Oh  ladies, 
ladies !  how  charminc;  you  are  in  every  earthly 
capacity  but  clients,"  I  heard  him  mutter  as  I 
descended  his  dingy  staircase. 

My  mother,  Helen,  and  I  were  now  residing 
in  the  same  quiet  hotel,  in  Albermarle-street, 
where  Lady  Danvers  and  Lotta  were  staying. 
It  was  my  mother^s  and  Lady  Panvers  arpange- 
ment ;  and  I,  who  disliked  London  so  much,  was 
very  willing  to  accede  to  any  thing  which  seem- 
ed likely  to  lessen  the  chance  of  a  long  residence 
there.  On  reaching  home,  therefore,  alter  my 
visit  to  Lincoln's  Ion,  I  found  my  mother  and 


Helen  had  driven  out,  and  that  Philip  and  Lotta 
were  sitting  in  my  little  room  waiting  my  return. 

"  Well,  Flor.,  what  have  you  settled  with  yoor 
lawyer?"  asked  Philip,  as  soon  as  I  entered. 
"  Every  thing,  I  hope ;  for  since  you  have  be- 
come such  a  great  lady,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
five  minutes'  undisturbed  audience.  What  have 
you  done  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  What  a  long  time  your  nothings  take  to  do, 
then !  Do  you  know  that  you  went  to  that  man's 
office  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  four?" 

"  So  late  I  Well  I  am  very  sorry  for  bavinff 
misspent  so  much  time,  especfally  as  I  mast  stiU 
plead  guilty  to  having  made  no  arrangements." 

"  What  have  yon  l^en  doing,  then?" 

"Learning  to  bear  disappointment." 

"How  ?    Why  ?"  asked  Lotta,  eagerly. 

"  Do  not  be  u-ightened,  Lotta ;  it  is  nothing 
very  great ;  only  I  must  give  up  Ingerdyne,"  I 
said,  turning  to  the  window. 

"  Give  up  Ingerdyne !  impossible !  Yon  can 
not,  you  must  not :  you  have  almost  lived  upon 
the  hope  of  buying  it  back,  and  now  to  give  il 
up  I    What  has  happened  ?" 

"Nothing.  Do  not  ask  me  at  'present,  love  ; 
it  is  a  little  disappointment  now,  but  it  will  soon 
be  over,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  all." 

Bat  Philip  would  not  so  content  himself,  and 
at  last,  little  by  little,  they  obtained  an  accoant 
of  all  that  had  passed ;  all  my  wishes,  hopes,  and 
disappointments. 

"Poor  Flor.!"  said  Philip  when  I  bad  oon- 
cloded.  The  words  sounded  strangely ;  they 
were  the  echo  of  the  very  same  he  had  address- 
ed to  me  at  our  first  meeting  years  before. 

"  Poor  Flor.  1" 

"No,  not  poor  Flor.,  but  puzzled  Flor.."  said 
Lotta,  taking  my  hand ;  "  she  is  only  puzzled,  and 
we  must  help  her." 

"Indeed,  love,  I  do  not  see  how  yoa  can,"  I 
answered' 

"Unbeliever!  What  more  easy  ?  Let  as  lend 
you  the  money." 

"  No,  Lotta;  with  such  a  fortune  as  Mr.  Lyle 
has  lei^  me,  it  would  be  wrong  to  borrow  for 
pride's  sake ;  it  would  be  unworthy  of  him. 
The  course  I  must  adopt  is  very  plain,  and  in  a 
few  days  it  will  be  very  easy  too." 

"What  is  it?" 

"To  relinquish  Ingerdyne.** 

"  It  will  almost  break  your  heart,'*  said  Lotta. 

"  I  hope  not ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not,  if  yoa 
and  Philip  will  do  as  I  wish." 

"  How  ?    What  do  you  wish  ?'» 

"That  Philip,  the  heir  of  my  grandfather's 
name,  should  (since  I  can  not)  purchase  his  es- 
tate. I  could  ^ive  it  up  to  him  without  repining, 
I  think;  and  it  seems  fitting,  too,  that  a  Vert 
should  have  the  old  place  again." 

"Do  you  mean  it?  do  you  really  mean  it 
Flor.  ?"  asked  Philip. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do." 

"  But  the  sacrifice  I  Oh,  Florence  I  yon  can 
never  make  it." 

"  You  are  wrong ;  my  greatest  ambition  has 
certainly  been  to  redeem  the  place  from  stran- 

gers;  but  that  will  be  equally,  if'not  better,  done, 
y  year  purchasing  it.     It  has  belonged  for  ages 
to  the  Veres,  it  ought  to  return  to  them.'* 

And  so  it  was  settled ;  although  not  without 
moch  opposition  from  my  mother,  who  wished 
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SDe  to  fMiTt  with  Forest  Home,  and  mao^  lovinff 
entreaties  and  offers  of  help  from  Philip  and 
Lotta.  Bat  to  keep  kit  beloved  home,  to  visit 
his  poor,  to  oootinae  his  charities,  were  to  my 
be«rt  no  optional  duties,  which  I  mi^htpay  tomy 
benefactor's  memory  or  not,  as  my  humor  went ; 
but  plain  and  imperative  ones,  admitting  of  no 
Qompromise. 

My  mind  once  decided  upon  this  point,  the 
Beeeasary  instructions  for  Helen's  settlements 
vrere  immediately  given ;  and  when  she  and  mv 
■ftother  found  that  the  whole  of  the  mpney  whiob 
'Would  have  purchased  Ingerdyne  was  devoted 
to  her,  they  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  under- 
stAnd  the  motives  upon  which  I  had  acted. 

jMeanwhile  Philip  who  had  generously  kept 
back  his  own  wish  to  purchase  his  grandfather  s 
place,  while  a  hope  was  left  that  I  might  do  so, 
Ikow  prosecuted  the  affair  vigorously ;  and  the 
Tery  day  that  the  purchase  was  completed,  be 
aod  I  went  down  to  Ingerdyne. 

It  was  evening  when  we  first  came  in  tight 
of  the  paling  which  skirted  the  park,  and  the 

freat  <Jd  trees  we  both  knew  aod  loved  so  well, 
bilip's  excitement  upon  seeing  them  became 
extreme.  During  the  whole  of  the  journey  he 
bad  endeavored  to  restrain  his  joy,  lest  it  should 
pain  roe ;  but  now  it  burst  all  bounds,  and  he  was 
almost  wild. 

"  Drive  on  quicker — quicker  1"  he  cried  to  the 
postillions,  as  we  passed  up  the  well  remembered 
road,  and  each  object  which  met  our  eyes  seemed 
like  the  face  of  an  old  friend. 

We  were  not  expected  :  no  one  knew  that  the 

}>Iace  had  changed  bands  again,  and  no  one  there- 
ore  appeared  to  receive  us.  But  it  mattered 
not:  we  were  at  home  once  more,  aod  were 
better  pleased  to  be  alone. 

As  Mr.  Wetherby  had  told  roe,  the  grounds 
bad  been  sadly  neglected :  the  walks  were  oot- 
ered  with  weeds,  and  the  flower-beds  with  long 
rank  grass.  The  lawns  had  been  so  long  nn- 
jnown,  that  they  presented  the  appearance  of  tan- 
gled and  matted  fields.  The  beautiful  creepers, 
broken  from  their  fastenings,  lay  upon  the  ground, 
fmd  the  roses  (my  mother's  pets)  seemed  like 
forest  bushes.  The  shrubbery  trees  had  over- 
grown their  boundaries,  mingling  their  branches 
overhead ;  and  passages  through  them  had  been 
made  in  all  directions  by  the  birds* nesters.  The 
moat,  almost  hidden  by  water  weeds,  looked  like 
a  green  carpet,  so  that  the  beautiful  lilies  seemed 
in  danger  of  extermination  in  their  own  domain. 
Nothing  wore  its  old  look  but  my  bower ;  there 
not  a  leaf,  not  a  branch,  not  a  hop  seemed  new 
or  altered :  I  could  have  fancied  that  I  had  not 
left  it  for  an  hour,  and  standing  once  more  in 
its  quiet  shelter,  I  almost  felt  a  child  again. 

How  much  had  passed  since  I  stood  there  last  I 
find  yet,  standing  there  I  forgot  it  all.  The  same 
sky,  the  same  trees,  the  same  sounds  as  of  old, 
seemed  to  encompass  me ;  aod  I  found  myself  at 
last  sitting  on  the  low  box  branch,  with  one  arm 
round  the  tree,  and  listening  to  the  gentle  plash 
of  the  water  hen's  wing,  as  she  dived  into  the 
moat. 

And  here  I  should  have  sat  and  dreamed  for 
hours,  had  not  Philip,  from  whom  I  had  escaped, 
eome  hither  in  search  of  me. 

All  through  the  house,  room  by  room,  as  if  we 
bad  never  seen  it  before,  we  went  silently.    Not 


one  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us :  my  heart 
was  too  full  of  memories,  and  Philip's  of  antici^ 
pations,  to  talk. 

It  was  a  painful  task  to  me.  The  dead  silence, 
only  broken  by  our  footfalls  in  the  large  lofty 
rooms ;  the  boarded  windows,  through  the  chinks 
of  which  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  faintly  strug- 
gled in;  the  mustv,  unhealthy  atmosphere,  with 
which  no  fresh  air  bad  mingled  for  so  long  a  time : 
the  vacant  walls,  still  marked  with  the  lines  and 
rods  where  the  pictures  had  hung ;  and  the  thou- 
sand  little  things,  each  speaking  with  its  mute 
but  eloouent  voice,  which  met  me  on  all  sides, 
made  that  hour  a  biiter  one  to  me.  At  last 
Philip)  struck  by  my  continued  silence  and  hur- 
ried step,  appeared  to  surmise  the  truth,  and  with 
his  usual  impetuous  generosity  exclaimed, 

"  You  are  unhappy,  Flor.,  and  I  have  made 
yoa  so.  I  ought  not  to  have  brought  you  here : 
I  should  have  known  that  it  would  distress  you. 
But  I  am  so  thoughtless,  so  selfish  I  Forgive  me, 
dearest :  I  will  be  more  heedful  for  the  future. 
And  now  let  us  go." 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  dear  old  place,  it  was 
on  the  eve  of  Philip's  and  Helen's  marriages ; 
both  of  which  were  solemnized  in  the  venerable 
parish  church  which  they  had  attended  as  chil- 
dren. Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  Philip 
and  his  bride  set  off  en  route  for  Italy,  and  my 
mother,  Helen,  and  Mr.  Tracy  returned  to  In- 
gerdyne, where  they  were  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon ;  bavins  arranged  to  come  to  me  at  Forest 
Home  for  a  few  wecKs,  before  taking  possession 
of  the  place  which  Sir  Baldwin  Tracy  had  pre- 
sented to  his  son. 

During  all  these  events  I  had  maintained  an 
uninterrupted  correspondence  with  my  dear 
friends  Mrs.  Lyndon  and  Lady  Frances  Hastings, 
the  last  of  whom  promised  to  visit  me  at  Forest 
Home,  immediately  I  was  settled  there.  Anxious, 
therefore,  to  avail  myself  of  her  promise  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  left  Ingerdyne  a  few  days  after 
Helen's  marriage,  and  reached  Worcestershire 
the  following  evening. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  me  by  Mr.  Wetherby, 
that  all  Mr.  Lyle's  old  servants  should  be  retain- 
ed, and  that  nothing  should  be  altered  in  the 
habits  and  customs  he  had  established;  with 
most  of  which  I  was  familiar,  from  the  long  visit 
I  bad  paid  to  him  with  roy  mother  some  years 
before.  Feeling,  therefore,  that  I  was  going  to 
a  place  and  people  with  whom  I  was  well  ao- 
quainted,  the  idea  of  my  new  Home  did  not  ap- 
pear so  formidable,  as  it  would  have  done  had  it 
been  tenanted  by  strangers ,  and  I  looked  forward 
to  my  arrival  with  some  degree  of  pleasure. 
Had  I,  however,  known  the  joyful  surprise  that 
awaited  me  at  my  journey's  end,  it  would  have 
been  even  less  laggingly  performed. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  quaint  old  lodge  gates,  and,  standing  just 
within  them,  leaning  ui)on  her  husband's  arm, 
the  first  object  upon  which  my  eyes  fell  was 
Lady  Frances  Hastings. 

To  stop  the  carriage  which  was  driving  on,  to 
spring  from  it  snd  clasp  the  outstretched  hands 
of  the  Colonel  and  Lady  Frances,  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  us  was 
most  happy,  at  meeting  under  such  altered  cir» 
cumstances. 
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"  We  thought  tou  would  be  so  lonely  here, 
after  the  gayeties  of  logerdyne,''  said  Lady 
Frances,  in  reply  to  my  exclamation  of  delight 
at  seeing  her,  ^^  that  Colonel  Hastings  and  I  re- 
solved to  come  and  take  you  by  surprise.  We 
arrived  yesterdaj,  and  have  been  very  busy  ever 
since  in  exploring  the  beauties  of  this  lovely 
place.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  it  half  so  pictur- 
esque, although  I  recollected  well  your  enthusi- 
astic description.  I  am  afraid  you  will  scarcely 
forgive  all  the  liberties  I  have  taken  in  your  ab- 
sence ;  for,  remembering  your  old  love  of  flowers, 
I  have  been  robbing  the  green-houses  and  garden, 
to  make  the  rooms  gay  to  welcome  you;  and 
they  look  as  bright  and  home-like,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  deserted." 

**  Ah !  Frances  is  a  dangerous  yisiter  to  ad- 
mit into'  gardens,  Miss  Sackville,"  said  the 
colonel.  'M  suspect  that  you  will  soon  be  obliged 
to  interdict  her  presence  in  yours:  she  has  a 
most  insatiate  appetite  for  flowers." 

('I  acknowledge  it,"  laughed  Lady  Frances; 
"  but  flower-stealing  is  not  all  you  will  have  to 
forgive,  Miss  Sackville:  I  have  not  confessed 
hal?  my  delinquencies  yet.  What  will  you  say, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  havb  ventured  to  extend 
your  kind  invitation  to  Colonel  Hastings  and 
myself,  and  have  brought  you  a  visitor?" 


"  especially  as  you  donH  know  what  horror  we 
may  have  inflicted  upon  you:  we  are  not  the 
safest  people  on  earth,  I  am  afraid,  to  intrust 
with  unlimited  power." 

^*  Dou't  be  alarmed,  Miss  Sackville,  I  think  I 
can  answer  for  having  used  my  power  very  in- 
nocently this  time;  I  am  almost  sure  you  will 
like  my  introduction.  Indeed  I  shall  be  much 
disap}K>intcd  if  you  do  not  become  very  fond  of 
each  other." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  house,  and, 
coming  forward  through  the  hall  to  meet  us,  was 
an  elderly  lady,  with  the  most  fascinating  counte- 
nance and  noble  presence  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

''My  sister,  Lady  Wyndermere,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  introducing  her. 

''  I  ought  (^  apologize  for  this  intrusion.  Miss 
Sackville,"  said  my  new  guest,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  *'  but  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from 
Frances,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  belieye 
that  we  were  strangers ;  and  arriving  unexpect- 
edly at  Lily  Bank  only  two  days  since,  I  prevail- 
ed upon  my  sister  to  let  me  accompany  her 
hither,  trusting  to  your  kindness  to  receive  my 
a}K>losics." 

'••  VVbich  our  fair  hostess  has  already  been 

graciously  pleased  to  do,"  exclaimed  Colonel 
[astings.  ''  Therefore,  ladies,  if  you  have  no 
further  confessions  to  make,  suppose  we  allow 
Miss  Sackville  to  take  possession  of  her  own 
house ;  of  which  I  dare  say,  by  this  time,  she  be- 
gins to  doubt  her  proprietorship." 

The  room  in  which  refreshments  were  laid, 
was  the  same  formerly  used  by  Mr.  Lyle  as  his 
study,  and  beins  that  with  which  I  had  been 
most  accustomea  to  associate  his  memory,  it 
cost  me  a  great  effort  to  enter  it  calmly.  A 
chair  was  njaced  for  me  at  the  head  of  the  table ; 
bat  Lady  f'rances,  who  always  read  my  heart 


as  easily  as  if  its  thoughts  were  spoken,  took  H 
herself:  knowing  that  it  would  bring  the  past 
less  forcibly  to  my  mind,  if  I  seemed  to  take  tha 
place  of  guest  rather  than  that  of  hostess.  . 

Under  the  influence  of  the  same  consideratioii 
and  tenderness,  the  evening  passed  rapidly  away ; 
the  melancholy  which  I  had  felt  was  in  a  great 
degree  removed,  and  something  of  my  old  feel- 
ing of  Forest  Home  peacefulness  returned. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  surrounded 
as  I  was  by  such  kind  friends  ?  With  my  new 
acquaintan^.  Lady  Wyndermere,  I  was  quite 
fascinated ;  and  to  her  sister's  great  satisfaction, 
the  prepossession  appeared  mutual.  She  had 
been  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  her  manner  had 
that  indescribable  charm  which  no  tuition  can 
give;  nor  any  but  certain  natures  attain.  She 
was  very  proud ;  but  her  pride  sat  gracefully 
upon  her :  it  was  the  pride  of  a  noble  heart,  and 
or  a  woman  possessing  many  virtues.  I  never 
loved  her  so  dearly  as  1  did  her  sweet  and  geiw 
tie  sister ;  but  I  loved  her  very  much,  neverthe- 
less. To  Lady  Frances,  I  went,  in  grief  and 
trial,  for  sympathy  and  help,  for  counsel  and 
comfort ;  and  to  the  Countess  in  times  of  joy  or 
pride,  when  the  eye  flashed,  or  the  heart  beat 
Quickly.  They  were  as  opposite  as  light  and 
aark :  the  dove  and  the  falcon  could  not  be  more 
unlike ;  and  yet  both  were  more  than  charming. 

For  many  days,  the  novelty  of  my  position^ 
and  the  sdciety  in  which  I  lived,  seemed  to  di- 
vert my  mind  almost  entirely  from  the  past. 
But  in  time  memory  reasserted  her  claim,  and 
the  thonght  of  him  I  had  so  recklessly  loved, 
perpetually  came  between  me  and  peace.  Lady 
Frances  was  not  slow  to  perceive  this :  she  saw 
that  some  grief  was  preymg  upon  my  mind,  that 
some  sorrow  was  wearing  my  life  away,  and,, 
with  her  usual  skill  and  gentleness,  she  speedily 
discovered  and  probed  the  wound. 

*^  Florence,"  she  said  to  me  one  morning, 
whep,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  house,  we 
all  separated  after  breakfast  to  employ  ourselvea 
independently  of  each  other  until  luncheon,  "will 
you  come  with  me  ?  I  am  going  to  sketch  the 
avenue  of  limes  from  my  window,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  your  advice." 

We  went,  and  for  some  time  conversed  gayly ; 
but  the  exertion  soon  became  irksome  to  me, 
and  we  were  silent.  This  continued  for  more 
than  an  hour.  I  held  a  book  in  my  hand,  which 
at  first  I  feigned  to  read,  but  it  had  long  fallen 
with  my  hand  upon  the  sofa,  and  I  gazed  va. 
cantly  upon  the  lime  trees.  My  thoughts  were 
far,  far  away,  and  were  not  recalled,  until  the 
voice  of  my  companion,  as  she  sat  beside  me 
and  took  my  hand,  restored  me  to  consciousness.  «. 

"  Florence,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  you  are  un- 
happy ;  tell  me  what  grieves  you  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  as  she  waited 
for  my  reply,  and  then  Lady  Frances  continued : 

"  You  do  not,  I  am  sure,  doubt  my  afl*ection, 
Florence ;  nor  my  discretion ;  why,  then, '  have 
any  scruple  in  confiding  your  sorrow  to  me  ? 
If  1  can  not  remove,  I  may  at  least  soothe  it ; 
and  you  can  have  no  cause  for  pain  which  I 
may  not  know." 

Still  I  had  not  courage  to  speak. 

"May  I  guess  your  grief?  May  I  tell  yoa 
that  I  know  it  ?" 

I  looked  up  hastily. 

"  Do  not  fear  me,  love.     Tcu  have  no  caosB 
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to  blush :  yoa  have  gone  through  your  fiery 
trial  well  and  truly,  and  peace  will  come  at 
last.  Doubt  not,  that  He  who  gave  yon  strength 
to  resist  temptation,  who  stood  by  you  in  the 
struggle,  will  in  His  own  good  time  reward 
you  with  that  peace  which  |uisseth  all  under- 
standing ;  and  that  at  no  distant  period  you  will 
Look  back  upon  those  days  with  surprise  and 
thankfulness." 

I  shook  my  head  mournfully. 

"  Love  for  an  unworthy  object  can  never 
abide  long  in  the  mind  of  a  true-hearted  and 
good  woman,  such  as  I  I^lieve  yon  to  be,  Flor- 
ence. For  many  months  it  may,  or  until  the 
heart  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  baseness  of 
its  idol ;  but  that  once  accomplished,  his  empire 
is  over :  she  may  lament  his  worthlessness, 
but  not  his  loss." 

'*  There  are  many  excuses — " 

•*  None,  Florence :  not  one.  The  act  from 
which  yon  suffer  was  a  deliberate  one ;  the 
result  of  a  weak  man's  self-indulgent  treachery. 
No  sophistry  can  explain,  no  apology  excuse 
it  :  it  was  the  premeditated  sin  of  a  base,  bad 
heart.  Oh !  Florence,  that  you  could  see  the 
deed  in  its  true  light ;  that  yon  could  stand  by 
and  judge  of  it  in  another's  case.  Your  heart 
would  then  be  free  :  you  could  not  love  so  false 
and  pitiful  a  man." 

"  indeed,  you  judge  him  too  hardly." 

"  I  do  not,  Florence.  And  I  do  so  despise 
and  scorn  the  being  who  would  torture  and  in- 
sult a  struggling  woman  as  he  has  done,  that  1 
could  not  judge  him  too  severely  if  I  would. 
His  whole  system  has  been  one  tangled  web  of 
deceil  and  treachery." 

*•  No,  Lady  Frances ;  not  so  bad  as  that." 

"  What  better  ?  Do  you  know  where  he  is 
now,  and  what  he  is  doing  ?" 

*'  No,"  1  exclaimed  \  startled  by  fear  into  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  pain  you.  The  medicine 
will,  I  know,  be  bitter ;  but  it  will  be  healing, 
too :  read  this." 

And  from  the  desk  beside  her,  she  handed 
me  a  Cheltenham  paper.  It  was  dated  six 
months  after  Essex  Temple  had  left  Swansea, 
and  contained  the  following  announcement : 

"  We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Essex  Temple,  Esq.,  with  Lady  Tarbutt, 
the  widow  of  our  late  respected  townsman,  will 
certainly  take  place  next  week.  We  under- 
stand, that  the  enormous  fortune  of  the  bride 
will  be  settled  upon  the  children  of  this  marriage, 
none  being  left  by  the  former  one." 

Immediately  below  this  parajrraph  was  an- 
other, cut  from  a  paper  of  later  date  : 

^*0n  Thursday  by  special  licence,  at  the 
house  of  the  bride's  nephew  in  Imperial  Souare, 
Essex  Temple,  Esq.,  of  The  Woodlands,  to 
Maria,  widow'  of  the  late  Sir  William  Tarbutt, 
Knt.  After  partaking  of  a  sumptuous  oollation, 
the  happy  pair  set  oflf  for  the  lakes,  where  they 
intend  to  remain  for  some  weeks." 

"  The  bride,"  said  Lady  Frances,  contempt- 
uously, "is  at  least  fifty  years  old,  as  rich  as 
CroBsus,  and  as  vulgar  as  is  possible  for  any 
woman  to  be." 

I  held  the  paper  in  my  hands,  my  eyes  rivet- 
ed upon  its  columns ;  but  I  was  speechless. 

'^'Come,  dearest  Florence,"  whispered  my 
eompanioQ,  gently  removing  the  paper  from  my 


gaze,  "  be  yourself :  shake  ofl"  this  thralldom — 
the  bondage  of  your  fancy,  less  than  of  your 
heart — and  despise  this  worthless  and  wicked 
man  as  he  deserves." 

I  burst  into  tears,  and  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands. 

"  Weep  on,  dear  girl,"  continued  Lady  Fran- 
ces ;  "  there  is  no  shame  in  such  tears  as  these  : 
they  will  relieve  your  heart,  and  not  subdue  it. 
Do  not  check  your  grief  because  I  am  by :  do 
not  think  of  me  at  all ;  or,  if  you  do,  think  of  me 
only  as  one  who  loves  and  esteems  you  much, 
and,  having  been  a  girl  herself,  has  not  forgotten 
the  bitter  sorrow  joung  hearts  feel,  when  those 
they  love  disappomt  them." 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  said,  at  last ;  "  but  this  is 
a  blow  Tor  which  I  was  unprepared :  I  nev^r 
thought  of  this.  I  ought  not  to  grieve  :  I  feel 
that  1  ought  not ;  but  I  am  very,  very  un- 
happy." 

"  I  know  it :  you  would  be  more  or  less  than 
woman  if  you  were  not ;  and,  though  you  have 
a  brave  spirit,  Florence,  you  have  a  very  tender 
heart.  But  the  shock  once  over,  its  own  magni- 
tude will  enable  you  to  rally.  Had  his  heartloss- 
ness  been  less  apparent,  yon  might  still  have  hoped 
on,  and  been  still  deceived ;  but  now,  the  enor- 
mity of  his  falsehood  is  such,  that  contempt  must 
take  place  of  regard.  Besides,  there  is  another 
reason,  which  above  all  others,  will  I  think 
be  powerful  with  you.  He  is  married;  and 
the  love  which  once  was  righteous,  is  now  a 
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I  shuddered.  Milly  Trevelyan,  on  her  death- 
bed, rose  like  a  phantom  before  my  closed  eyes. 

"  From  the  stain  of  such  a  sin  your  soul  is 
yet  pure.  May  God  keep  it  so !''  said  Lady 
Frances,  solemnly. 

"  What  for  many  months  yon  have  done  uncon- 
sciously, and«  therefore,  innocently,  you  can  do 
no  longer.  From  this  hour  you  must  cast  him 
from  your  heart  forever." 

"  I  will,  with  God's  help,  1  will !"  I  exclaim- 
ed, "  or,"  I  murmured,  "  I  will  die  !" 

"Do  not  fear,"  replied  Lady  Frances,  her 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  as  she  looked  upon  my 
quivering  form  ;  "  do  not  fear :  the  help  yon 
have  invoked  never  yet  failed  the  suppliant  at 
her  need.  You  are  safe,  Florence.  God  has 
great  duties  yet  for  you  to  perform." 

"  One  word  more,  dear  Lady  Frances  :  does 
any  one  here  know  of  this." 

"  No.    I  think  not — I  am  sure  not." 

"  Then,  how  did  you  ?"  ^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  some  day :  when  you  are, 
quite  happy,  Florence." 

Tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  I  turned  away. 

*^  You  think  I  mock  you,  Florence ;  but,  in-i 
deed,  it  is  not  sp :  there  is  nothing  of  which  I 
am  more  certain  than  of  your  future  happiness. 
Do  not  shake  your  head  so  skeptically.  Re- 
member the  old  proverb,  *  'Tis  always  the 
darkest  hour  before  day.'  " 

The  whole  of  the  afternoon  following  this 
conversation  I  passed  alone  ;  and  the  hours  thus 
spent  with  sorrow  and  self-examination,  though 
they  were  bitter,  were  salutary  too.  It  was  no 
longer  against  the  feelifig,  strong  and  absorbing 
as  It  might  be,  that  I  had  to  combat.;  '' 
against  a  nn;  and  what  was  only  weak;  ,^, 
folly  a  few  hours  before,  became  crime  ndw. 

Happily  for  me,  the  evidence  was  so  dear, 
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the  guilt  of  indalging  an  unhallowed  affection 
so  manifest,  that  1  could  not,  if  I  would,  delude 
myself  with  doubts  or  hopes.  Essex  Temple, 
the^  husband  of  another,  could  be  nothing  to  me 
now;  and,  although  the  effort  was  terrible, 
almost  agonizing,  to  make,  yet,  by  God's  help, 
it  was  made,  and  the  prayer  to  forget  him  utter- 
Ir,  went  up  earnestly  from  my  heart  to  Heaven. 
Aut  I  knew  my  own  weakness  too  well  to  hope 
that  a  right  feeling  would  ever  be  established, 
while  I  retained  any  thing  which  could  recall 
him  to  my  memory  ;  and,  Uierefore,  I  re-collect- 
ed all  my  cherished  hoards  of  letters,  flowers, 
books,  and  sketches,  and  committed  them  to  the 
flames.  The  turquoise  ring  he  had  exchanged 
with  me,  I  took  from  my  finger,  and  sealing  it 
up,  put  it  out  of  my  sight  forever.  I  did  not 
choose  to  return  it :  I  would  not  give  him  the 
opportnnity  of  writing  to  me,  even  one  common 
word  of  acknowledgment. 

There  may  appear  great  cowardice  in  this 
last  act;  but  the  experience  of  my  life  had 
taught  me  a  humiliating  lesson  :  to  fear  myself 
more  than  others ;  and  I  knew  that  what  I  would 
conqner,  I  must,  as  far  as  passible,  avoid.  Oh, 
the  deep  wisdom  of  that  prayer,  *^  Lead  as  not 
into  temptation/'  Never  until  I  was  thus  call- 
ed upon  to  uproot  it,  did  I  know  how  strong  and 
intense  my  love  was ;  how  it  had  twined  itself 
with  every  hope  for  the  future,  and  every 
thought  of  the  past. 

Daring  the  next  few  weeks,  the  presence  of 
Lady  Frances  was  of  inexpressible  comfort  and 
support  to  me.  Her  active  indnstry  in  the  cause 
of  good,  her  self-denial  and  profound  humility, 
as  well  as  the  whole  tone  of  her  calm  and  relig- 
iinas  life,  were  invaluable. 

From  the  morning  when  I  returned  the  news- 

?iper  containing  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
emple's  marriage,  and  in  a  few  hasty  words 
told  her  what  I  had  done,  the  subject  was  never 
named  between  us.  It  was  my  earnest  request 
that  no  allusion  should  ever  be  made  to  it,  even 
between  ourselves :  I  dreaded  the  danger  of 
lamenting  over,  and  unbnrying  the  put,  and  I 
knew  that  I  should  not  be  proof  against  the  en- 
feebling influence  of  pity.  In  learning  to  for- 
get him  I  had  once  loved  so  well,  I  had  given 
myself  a  hard  task  to  perform ;  and  many,  many 
times  my  spirits  sank  to  find  how  little  I  had 
achieved ;  but  at  last,  day  by  day,  and  week  by 
week,  my  mind  gradually  recovered  its  serenity, 
and  before  the  autumn  leaves  of  that  year  fell, 
I   became  cheerful  and  happy,  although  not 

To  this  tranquil  state  of  nund.  Lady  Wynder- 
mere  had,  all  unconsciously  to  herself,  contribu*> 
ted  not  a  little.  Different  as  were  the  disposi- 
tions of  Lady  Frances  and  her  sister,  neither 
was  seen  in  its  full  beauty  alone ;  but,  associa- 
ted together,  that  must  have  been  a  hard  nature 
which  did  not  profit  by  the  practical  lessons  the 
lives  of  both  these  laaies  taught. 

The  winter  of  this  year  I  spent  with  Philip  and 
Lotta,  at  Ingerdyne:  and  the  first  few  days  of 
my  visit  were  entirely  occupied  in  receiving  the 
many  old  friends  who  thronged  to  greet  and  wel- 
come me.  Among  the  foremost  were  Mr.  Spencer 
and  his  mother.  I  was  alone  when  they  were 
announced,  and  certainly,  next  to  finding  myself 
in  my  dear  old  home  again,  their  visit  gave  me 
IBore  pleasure  than  any  circumstance  which  had 


occurred.  A  fter  the  first  hastr  words  of  greeting  • 
•—which  would  have  been  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  any  stander-by,  they  were  so  full  of  cage  mesa 
and  emotion — Mrs.  Spencer  placed  herself  in  the 
cushioned  chair  which  I  arranged  for  her,  and 
holding  my  hands  in  both  her  own,  looked  ten- 
derly into  my  face.  Something  that  she  saw 
there  did  not  please  her,  for  she  shook  her  head, 
saying : 

^*  You  are  looking  ill,  Flory :  pale  and  thin ; 
as  if  the  troubles  of  the  last  two  years  had  been 
almost  too  much  for  you.  And  yet  there  is  the 
old  light  in  your  eyes  that  I  used  to  love  so 
much.  Your  heart  has  come  back  to  us,  Flory 
dear,  if  your  bright  looks  have  not." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  it  iias ;  or,'*  I  added — ^my 
conscience  accusing  me  for  the  wayward  pas- 
sion I  had  indulged,  and  forgetting  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Mrs.  Spencer  was,  of  course,  ignorant 
of  the  story — "  it  will  do  so.  I  could  not  live  in 
this  dear  place,  seeing  the  faces  I  love  so  well 
as  yours,  dear  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  suffer  my  heart 
to  wander.^' 

The  bright  glow  of  pleasure  with  which  the 
old  lady  heard  these  words,  and  glanced  at  her 
son,  suddenly  reminded  me  of  the  interpretation 
he  might  put  upon  them,  and  I  became  confused 
and  nervous.  But,  true  to  the  generous  delicacy 
of  his  nature,  he  suffered  no  ray  of  intelligence 
(except  ^e  lightning  glance  which  shot  mvol- 
untarUy  from  his  eyes)  to  betray  his  conscious- 
ness of  my  embarrassment.  As  calmly  as  I 
could,  I  went  on  to  say : 

"  But  you  have  been  absent  from  the  neigh- 
borhood nearly  as  long  as  I  have.  When  did 
you  return  from  France  ?" 

'^Only  a  few  weeks  since.  You  know  that 
Frank  gave  up  his  practice  as  soon  as  you  left 
us  i  so  we  had  nothing  to  bring  us  back  earlier. 
Oh,  Flory  I  at  one  time  I  thought  I  should  be 
left  in  those  horrible  popish  countries  by  myself; 
for  he  was  so  ill :  so  very,*  yery  ill.  He  does 
not  look  so  now,  though,  does  he  ?  One  woold 
not  think  he  had  been  eiven  up  by  the  doctors.'* 

"  Nay,  mother,''  said  Mr.  Spencer,  laughing, 
"  that  IS  Quite  a  fancy  of  your  own ;  but  Misa 
Sackville  knows  your  penchant  for  such  things, 
and  will  understand  that  your  reports  are  some- 
what imaginative." 

"  Very  well.  Master  Frank,  very  well ;  that 
is  always  the  way  with  you :  when  you  are  ill, 
nobody  ever  wu  so  ill,  and  when  yon  get  well 
again,  youVe  never  been  ill  at  all.  But  your 
poor  uncle  was  just  the  same,  so  I  must  forgive 
you,  I  suppose :  it  is  a  general  infirmity,  natural 
to  flill  gentlemen,  I  think." 

"Are  you  not  living  at  Abberly,  now?'*  I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  no.  Frank  pnrchased  Aston  from  Mr. 
Comberton's  executors.  His  affairs  were  very 
much  involved,  poor  man :  he  never  recovered 
that  election.  By-the-by,  Flory,  do  you  know 
that  our  old  member,  Mr.  Maudesley,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  his  uncle's  title,  and  married  your 
great  friend  Mary  Vaughton?" 

"Indeed!  where  do  they  live?  I  should  have 
thought  Mary  the  last  girl  to  marr}'  such  a  man 
as  he  was ;  and  him  the  very  last  person  on  earth 
to  do  such  a  quiet,  steady  thing  as  to  ask  her." 

"  Ay,  so  did  every  body.  But  when  young 
Vaughton  died,  there  was  only  Mary  to  mhent 
all  her  father's  money,  which  was  very  con- 
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siderable :  something  like  five  thousand  a  year } 
■ind  Mr.  Maudesley  finding,  I  suppose,  that  a 
peerage  without  means  to  keep  it  up  was  a  very- 
undignified  position,  contrived  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  the  heiress :  and  in  a  few  months 
after  Edward  Vaughton's  death,  his  sister  be- 
came Lad  J  Fanshawe." 

^*  Well,  I  am  rather  sorry.  It  is  a  match  of 
ambition  and  interest  on  both  sides,  I  fear.  Do 
they  live  near  us  ?" 

"  Sometimes :  they  come  down  to  the  court  for 
a  week,  now  and  then." 

'''•  Things  seem  sadly  changed  within  the  last 
few  years :  even  since  I  remember  this  neighbor- 
hood," said  Mr.  Spenoer.  "  It  is  something  like 
old  times,  certainly,  having  a  Vere  here  again  : 
but  there^s  myself  at  Aston,  instead  of  the  Com- 
bertons ;  these  dashing  people  at  Yaughton  Court, 
instead  of  the  quiet  old  general ;  the  manor  let 
-to  a  tribe  of  Manchester  cotton  people ;  Far- 
letgh  Hall  advertised  for  sale ;  and  Mowbray 
shut  up." 

*' Mowbray  shut  up!  Why,  where  is  Lady 
Mowbray,  then  ?" 

**  Heaven  knows  I"  answered  Mr.  Spencer: 
tbough  Heaven  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her,  soch  a  good-for-nothing,  wicked  woman  as 
she  was.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  great  comfort  when 
the  neighborhood  was  relieved  from  her  evil  pres- 
ence." 

'^And  where  is  she?"  I  asked,  from  Mr. 
Spencer. 

*^At  Rome,  I  believe.  She  staid  at  Mow- 
bray as  long  as  she  could  after  her  husband's 
horrible  death  (for  I  suppose  you  heard  that  he 
had  shot  himself),  trying  to  brave  the  county; 

but  it  was  useless.    H shire  has  a  fashion 

of  its  own,  you  know,  and  will  not  be  defied ; 
so,  after  a  few  months,  in  which  she  must  have 
encountered  endless  mortifications,  if  not  deli- 
berate insults,  she  was  driven  away.  She  bore 
It  wonderfully,  however :  I  met  her  in  Paris, 
she  looked  as  well  and  as  false  as  ever." 

"^  The  old  place  is  quite  deserted,  then." 

^'  Quite ;  and  it  is  better  so :  at  least,  until 
poor  Milly's  story  passes  into  a  legend.  At 
present,  none  of  the  family  could  live  there  in 
peace.  Ere  long,  the  whole  sad  histoiy  will 
belong  to  the  housekeeper's  store  of  traditions ; 
and  then  the  Mowbrays  may  go  back,"  said  Mr. 
Spencer. 

,  "  Yes ;  but  they  are  a  bad  set,  I'm  afraid : 
SAd  certainly  don't  deserve  that  we  should 
waste  our  time  in  talking  about  them.  I  had 
rather  talk  about  you,  Flory.  How  long  were 
you  ill  in  that  horrible  London,  after  we  called 

00—" 

**  Mother  !"  cried  Mr.  Spencer,  as  if  to  warn 
her  that  she  was  betraying  herself. 

**  Oh,  dear,  dear,  how  thoughtless  I  am  P' 
she  exclaimed  hastily :  "  I  always  forget." 

**  Bat  I  never  do,"  I  said  eagerly.  "  So  it 
wa$  you.  then  1  I  thought — I  was  sure/  it  was. 
But  why  did  you  not  see  me  ?  Ah,  I  remem- 
ber— they  thought  I  was  dying.  And  it  was 
yon,  then,  to  whom  I  owe  sul  the  comforts 
which  brought  me  back  to  life  and  health  :  yon, 
who  watched  over  and  preserved  me,  when  I 
was  forgotten  by  every  one  else — <lear,  dear 
Mrs.  Spencer  I" 

*^Now,  don't  say  a  word,  darling.  I  didn't 
meaa  you  should  ever  know  it :  but  I  am  so 


[careless.  It  is  not  worth  mentioning;  but, 
little  as  it  is,  I  mustn't  take  credit  that  does  not 
belong  to  me  :  it  was  Frank's  thought." 

'^Nonsense,  mother  I  it  was  nobody's  thought. 
Pray  do  not  dignify  such  a  nothing  with  the 
name  of  a  thought :  it  was  simply  a  very  bold 
act,  for  which  the  only  apology  is,  that  it  grew 
out  of  circumstances ;  and  the  less  you  and  I 
say  about  it,  I  think,  the  better." 

"  No,  no  ;  do  not  treat  it  so  lightly.  If  you 
knew  the  great  value  that  money  was  to  me-^ 
how  it  procured  me  comforts,  and  even  neces- 
saries, rest  and  advice  I  never  could  have  had 
otherwise — ^you  would  not  speak  of  it  so.  It 
was  a  real  and  great  service ;  and  one  that  I 
trust  I  may  never  forget  or  undervalue.  Nor 
would  you,  either ;  if  you  believe  as  I  do,  that 
that  money  (under  God)  saved  my  life." 

"  May  God  be  thanked,  then !"  said  the  old 
lady,  her  kind  eyes  filling  with  tears.  '*  And 
now,  never  say  another  word  about  it.  You 
know  that  I  once  ofiered  you  all  I  had  in  the 
world ;  and,  although  you  are  rich  now  and  don't 
want  it,  yet  jou  are  as  welcome  to  it  as  ever. 
I  only  wish  I  could  comfort  myself  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  jou  would  take  it.  But,  oh  dear, 
dear !— " 

^<Do  you  know.  Miss  Sackville,  if  Captain 
Vere  has  arranged  any  thing  about  the  Rockley 
Covers  ?  He  said,  at  the  Meet  last  Wednesday, 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  draw  them  this 
season,"  broke  in  Mr.  Spencer  suddenly,  trying 
to  divert  the  evident  direction  of  his  mother^ 
thoughts,  but  speaking  with  burning  cheek  and 
unsteady  voice ;  feeling  that  his  words  were  just 
a  propot  to  nothing. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
it,"  I  answered,  in  little  less  confusion  than  him- 
self; for  I  felt  distressed  and  awkward. 

*^  How  you  do  fly  about,  Frank,"  said  the  old 
lady,  in  some  displeasure.  "  What  have  Rock- 
ley  Covers  got  to  do  with  what  I  was  talking  to 
Miss  Sackville  about  ?" 

**  Nothing,  I  confess :  but  I  was  very  anxious  : 
and  here  comes  Mrs.  Vere,  who  can,  doubtless, 
enlighten  me." 

And  to  my  great  relief,  the  entrance  of  Lotta 
made  the  conversation  general. 

After  this  visit,  scarcely  a  morning  passed 
that  Philip  and  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  contrive  to 
meet  at  each  other's  houses;  and,  not  nnfre- 
qnently,  Lotta  and  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing old  Mrs.  Spencer,  as  a  guest  at  Ingerdyne. 
The  days  upon  which  she  came  were  always, 
happy  ones  to  me ;  for,  better  disciplined  and 
more  chastened  now  than  I  bad  been  during  our 
first  intimacy,  I  had  learned  to  appreciate  as 
they  deserved,  her  real  goodness  of  heart  and 
truly  amiable  character.  Nevertheless,  after  a 
time,  I  avoided  as  much  as  possible  returning 
her  visits  at  Aston :  not,  however,  from  any 
aversion  to  the  place,  but  from  a  certain  unde« 
finable  shyness,  for  which  I  could  not  account. 
But  if  my  object,  in  thus  declining  Mrs.  Spen« 
cer's  repeated  invitations,  was  to  avoid  her  son, 
it  certamly  was  not  attained ;  for  the  less  we 
went  to  him,  the  more  he  came  to  us,  until  at 
last  bis  appearance  became  as  regularly  ex- 
pected as  the  morning  itself. 

"  I  can  not  imagine,"  said  Lotta,  one  day,  in 
the  perplexity  of  a  young  hostess  arranging  a 
grand  dinner,  ^*  what  brings  Mr.  Spencer  over 
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here,  da^'  after  day,  in  this  fashion  ?  He^s  a 
Tcry  dehghtfal  man,  I  must  acknowledge  ]  bat 
one  may  have  too  much  of  the  society  of  even 
delightful  men,  when  they  present  themselves 
so  often :  besides,  one  never  knows  how  to 
arrange.  Before  you  came,  Flory,  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  get  the  Spencers  at  all;  and 
now — "  here  she  shm^ced  her  shoulders. 

'<  Dear  little  housewife,''  said  Philip,  "  lament 
not  over  thy  dinner,  nor  the  perversity  of  man ; 
both  are  out  of  thy  province  :  leave  the  one  to 
Reynolds,  and  the  other  to  time,  and  let  Spen- 
cer come  and  go,  derange  the  symmetry  of  num- 
bers, or  make  an  odd  one  at  lunch,  without  notice." 

*^  But  why,  Philipf  why  ?  It  is  so  disagreea- 
ble never  to  know  who  is  coming,  or  how  many 
we  may  calculate  upon.  I  do  not  care  when  we 
are  alone  j  but  when  I  want  to  arrange — " 

*^  Never  mind,  even  then.  Spencer  and  I  have 
an  immensity  of  business  together,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  should  meet  at  all 
times  and  seasons ;  isn't  it,  Flory  ?  So  be  a  dear, 
good  little  wife,  and  don't  take  any  notice  of  his 
vagaries." 

"Well,  if  I  must  not — ^bat  it  is  very  tiresome, 
Philip  \  it  is  a  great  annoyance  to  Florence  and 


me. 


i» 


A  merry  lau^h  from  my  cousin  answered  this 
speech,  and  belore  any  more  was  said,  I  left  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

In  this  way,  with  the  Spencers  for  our  daily 
visiters,  the  monotony  of  a  country  winter  being 
diversified  by  heavy  dinner-parties,  stupid  balls, 
and  still  more  stupid  concerts  at  the  county 
town,  the  dark  months  passed — not  unpleasantly, 
though ;  for  Lotta  enjoyed  the  visiting  and  going 
out  as  much  as  I  did  staying  at  home,  and  Philip 
spent  at  least  three  days  a  week  considerably  to 
his  satisfaction  in  following  Lord  P 's  hounds. 

At  last,  however.  Lady  Danvers  wrote  to  her 
daughter,  informing  her  that  she  had  returned 
to  town  for  the  season,  having  secured  a  house 
'in  Spring  Gardens  j  and  inquiring  whether  she 
should  take  one  which  happened  to  be  vacant 
close  by,  for  her  and  Philip.    To  this  my  cousin 

Save  instant  consent,  and  the  following  week,  on 
le  first  bright  day  of  May,  when  the  country 
was  beginning  to  put  on  its  sweet  spring  robes, 
we  left  Ingerdyne  for  London. 

In  a  few  days  o\^  doors  were  besieged ;  and 
then  commenced  that  w*earying,  profitless  round 
of  visiting  and  dissipation :  that  fearful  waste  of 
time  and  fortune,  for  which  the  fashionable  world 
has  so  much  to  answer. 

Young,  rich,  beautiful,  and  a  bride,  Lotta  soon 
became  the  fashion ;  and  Philip,  who  gloried  in 
the  admiration  she  excited,  encouraged  her  in 
all  her  extravagant  fancies  and  childhke  love  of 
pleasure.  At  first  this  made  me  very  uneasy ; 
lor  I  knew  my  cousin's  impetuous  and  excitable 
disposition,  his  fiery  temper  and  exacting  jeal- 
ousy, and  I  feared  lest  his  wife — in  the  perfect 
innocence  and  gayety  of  her  nature,  her  igno- 
rance of  evil,  and  confidence  in  herself— should 
arouse  the  slumbering  demon  in  his  heart. 

One  of  the  earliest  requests  which  Lotta  made 
to  her  husband,  was,  that  he  should  take  a  box 
for  her  at  the  Opera;  and  as  Lady  Danvers 


agreed  to  share  the  expense,  in  consideration  of 
her  power  to  claim  a  seat  whenever  she  chose, 
Philip  readily  consented.  The  next  step  was 
Lotta's  presentation  at  court;  and  then,  fairly 
launched  into  fashionable  life,^  balls,  dinners,  con- 
certs, operas,  followed  eaeh  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

Into  very  few  of  these  gayeties,  however,  could 
I  bring  myself  to  enter;  and,  notwithstanding 
Lotta's  entreaties,  and  Philip's  urgency,  1  went 
out  very  little.  Lady  Frances  Hastings  was  in 
town,  and  almost  every  morning  that  I  did  not 
spend  with  her,  I  passed  either  in  riding  with  my 
cousin,  or  sitting  with  Mrs.  Spencer.  Lotta 
sometimes  joined  us  in  our  rides,  for  she  was  a 
graceful  and  courageous  horsewoman ;  but,  gen- 
erally, she  was  too  fatigued  with  the  exertions 
of  the  previous  night,  or  was  recruiting  for  the 
next. 

As  I  had  feared,  Philip,  after  a  few  weeks,  be- 
came impatient  at  the  world's  claim  upon  his 
wife,  ana  strove  to  undo  the  mischief  ne  had 
helped  to  do.  But  it  was  too  late;  Lotta  had 
tasted  the  intoxicating  draught  of  popularity,  and, 
good  and  true  as  she  was,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  her  see  that  that  coarse  was  wrong  to-day* 
which  a  week  before  had  met  with  her  husbantTs 
cordial  approval.  Conscious  of  her  own  perfect 
inte^rrity  of  thought  and  deed,  remembering  how 
Philip  had  encouraged  and  enjoyed  her  success, 
how  willingly  he  had  aided  and  abetted  all  her 
extravagances  of  expenditure  and  habits,  it  was 
very  natural  that  she  should  be  vexed  at  this 
sndden  change.  Not  that  it  was  really  sadden ; 
for  those  who  knew  Philip  as  well  as  I  did,  wer« 
prepared  for  it,  feeling  assured  that  af\er  a  time 
lie  would  resent  even  an  imaginary  neglect  on 
the  part  of  one  he  loved  so  well :  but  to  Lotta  it 
seemed  sadden ;  and  so  far  unjust. 

I  remember  one  day  having  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  Philip,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  to 
ride  to  Dulwich  in  the  morning,  see  the  pictures, 
and  return  to  a  quiet  dinner  and  the  Opera.  The 
night  before,  Lotta  went  to  three  parties,  and 
returned  home  so  tired  that  she  declared  it  was 
out  of  the  question  expecting  her  to  keep  her 
enj^agement  with  us.  Lady  Danvers  came  in 
while  we  were  talking  about  it  and  advised  noe 
to  go  alone. 

"  Philip  will  take  care  of  you,"  she  said,  "  and 
when  you  come  back,  Lotta  will  be  refreshed 
and  ready  for  the  Opera." 

"No,'' replied  my  cousin,  "Lotta  must  go: 
we  will  have  the  carriage  if  she  likes,  or  we  will 
give  up  the  Opera ;  but  she  must  accompanyus, 
according  to  her  promise ;"  and,  with  the  deteroa- 
ined  air  of  his  boyhood,  he  left  the  room  to  go 
to  his  wife. 

"  Philip  is  quite  right,"  said  Lady  Danvers ; 
"  only  he  should  have  begun  earlier.  I  hate  the 
life  Lotta  is  leading,  and  he  ought  to  put  a  stop 
to  it;  but  he  has  no  business  to  quarrel  with  her 
now,  for  indulging  the  tastes  he  has  helped  to 
form.    It  isn't  just.    1  don't  like  it." 

In  a  few  minutes  Philip  came  down;  and  fear-> 
in^,  from  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  I  went  up  stairs  to  Lotta.  I 
found  her  in  her  dressing-room,  standing  by  the 
table,  her  habit  was  lying  upon  a  chair,  and  her 
hat  upon  the  ground :  her  face  was  flushed,  her 
lips  were  quivering,  and  her  eyes  looked  tearful. 

Upon  my  entrance,  she  turned  away ;  she  was 
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ftridently  deeply  hart,  and  did  not  choose  that  I 
should  see  it.  I  went  up  to  her.  however,  say- 
ing, while  I  pointed  to  the  riding-dress,  '^I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  are  better,  love,  and  that  we 
shall  have  you  with  us.  I  was  afraid  poor  Philip 
would  be  disappointed;  but  now  that  you  are 
going—" 

**  I  am  not  going,"  she  answered,  busying 
herself  with  her  bracelet. 

*^  Not  on  horseback,  perhaps,  bat  in  the  car- 
riage ;  and  though  you  know  that  I  am  not  gen- 
erally an  advocate  for  driving,  in  preference  to 
riding,  yet  to^ay  I  feel  so  tired,  that  I  think  I 
■houra  enjoy  sitting  still  and  doin|[  nothing." 

*^  I  do  not  intend  to  go  at  all,  either  riding  or 
driving,"  said  Lotta. 

A  mementos  silence  ensued,  and  then  she  coo- 
tinned,  with  a  burst  of  tears, 

"  Philip  is  very  unjust,  Florence :  and  very 
unreasonable :  when  we  first  came  to  London,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  make  me  fashionable  and  gay, 
and  now  he  is  angry  at  it.  You  know  how  fittie 
I  cared  about  it  at  first,  how  very  willing  I  was 
to  be  quiet ;  but  now,  when  I  have  so  many  pleas- 
ant acquaintances  and  pursuits,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  me  to  give  them  up  for  a  whim." 

^'No  one  does  expect  it,  love,"  I  answered, 
doubtfully :  for  I  felt  that  I  was  on  dangerous 
ground ;  not  knowing  what  had  passed  between 
Philip  and  his  wife,  ^'•'^o  one  can  or  does  ex- 
pect yon  to  give  up  all  your  friends  and  engage- 
ments; only  that  you  will  not  suffer  them  to 
monopolize  you  so  entirely.  Think  how  little 
we  see  of  you'." 

**  Is  that  my  fault  ?"  cried  Lotta,  impetuously. 
"I  never  receive  or  accept  an  invitation  which 
does  not  include  one  for  you  and  Philip,  and  am 
I  to  blame  because  yon  will  not  go  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  only — " 

"  Well  then,  what  c(o  you  or  Philip  mean  by 
saying  you  see  so  little  of  me  ?  If  you  would 
see  me  more,  do  as  I  do,  go  where  I  go.  It  is 
too  late  to  talk,  as  he  did  just  now,  of  my  love  of 
gayety.  I  own  it :  but  he  taught  me ;  and  I  can 
not  throw  off  the  friends  I  have  made,  simply  be- 
cause he  changes  his  mind." 

This  was  new  and  sad  language,  and  I  felt 
more  thankful  than  I  can  express,  that  no  listen- 
ing busybody  was  near  to  report  and  comment 
upon  it.  One  such  rash  speech  as  this,  repeated 
to  Philip,  might  do  incalculable  and  irremediable 
barm :  and,  alas !  enough  had  been  done  already. 
The  oDe  great  fault  of  nis  character  aroused,  it 
was  impossible  to  conjecture  how  far  it  might 
hurry  him ;  and  the  thing  to  do  now  was  to 
soothe,  and  not  exasperate  him.  As  I  reflected 
upon  the  passionate  scenes  of  jealous  anger  to 
which  he  nad  been  so  prone  in  childhood,  I  lit- 
erally trembled  with  fear :  especially  as  I  found, 
to  my  dismay,  that  Lotta,  hitherto  so  tractable 
and  conciliating,  had  become  by  this  sudden  and 
impetuous  check,  irritated,  wayward,  and  willful. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  this  speech,  I  remained 
silent :  I  was  as  much  pained  as  alarmed,  and 
really  knew  not  what  to  say.  When  both  parties 
are  wron^,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  upon  the  exact 
thing  which  ought  to  be  said  to  each :  to  avoid 
blaming  one  for  the  fault  which  is  chiefly  the 
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fe«r  that  you  have  cause  for  complaint.  I  thave 
been  very  selfish ;  but  if  you  will  .consent,  for 
my  sake,  to  give  up  some  of  those  engagements 
which  deprive  us  so  continually  of  your  society. 
I  will  yield  my  old-fashioned  love  of  home,  ana 
accompany  you  as  often  as  I  can.  I  will  prom- 
ise never  to  make  an  engagement  without  refer- 
ence to  yours;  if  you,  dearest,  will  do  the  same." 

"I  really  can  not  make  such  a  promise,  Flor- 
ence. One  would  think  that  I  was  doing  some- 
thing wrong  and  wicked,  by  the  way  you  and 
Philip  speak  to  me  |  and  while  I  know  that  I  am 
not,  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  in  this  manner :  it 
is  beyond  endurance.  If  I  were  a  child,  or  a  bad, 
reckless  woman,  there  might  be  some  reason ; 
but  as  it  is — " 

'*My  dearest  Lotta,  no  one  imagines,  no 
one—" 

"  It*s  of  no  use,  Florence.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
have  been  so  all  along.  I  am  doing  no  more  now, 
than  Philip  used  to  like  and  encourage.  And, 
after  all,  I  donH  know  what  he  is  finding  fault 
about.  I  donH  spend  half  so  much  as  Lady  Vin- 
cent, nor  go  out  half  so  often  as  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone ;  to  ooth  of  whom  he  introduced  me.  I 
never  visit  or  receive  any  person  who  is  in  the 
very  least  exceptionable ;  I  never — but  why  do 
I  say  all  this,  as  if  I  were  seeking  to  justify  my- 
self? I  have  done  no  wrong,  and  I  will  not 
plead  as  if  I  had." 

*^No,  no  wrong;  you  misunderstand  ns  all, 
dear  Lotta,  if  you  fancy  that  we  think  you  have : 
but  you  are  so  young  and  lovely,  so  inexperienced 
in  tne  dangerous  follies  of  the  world,  and  so  loved 
and  prized  at  home,  that  you  can  not  wonder, 
dearest,  if  we  fain  would  keep  you  there." 

She  made  an  impatient  movement. 

**  Not  wholly ;  oh  I  not  wholly :  not  one  hour 
more  than  your  own  Judgment  would  approve ; 
we  only  wish  to  put  in  our  claim  to  share  you 
with  the  world." 

*'  One  would  think  I  never  was  at  home,"  she 
said,  throwing  herself  into  a  fauteuil ;  but  with  a 
very  evident  amelioration  of  temper,  of  which  I 
hastened  to  take  advantage. 

^^In  my  country,  Lotta,  they  say  that  the 
prisonet  only  counts  those  dreary  hours  when 
the  sun  is  absent  from  his  dungeon ;  those  glori- 
ous ones  during  which  he  shines,  pass  like  a 
bright  dream,  and  their  number  is  unknown." 

*'  What  a  pretty  conceit,  Florence !  But  how 
is  it  applicable  to  your  lecture  ?  Am  I  the  pris- 
oner, or  the  sun,  or  what  ?" 

"  The  sun,  of  course ;  and  we  the  prisoners : 
you  may  illuminate  our  dark  world  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  but  how  can  we  pause  to 
number  them  ?  We  have  only  leisure  to  count 
when  they  are  gone.  Ah !  Lotta,-  yon  do  not 
know  how  weary  and  long  the  moments  are  when 
we  are  separated  from  those  we  love." 

*'  But  I  am  so  tired  to-day." 

**  So  am  I ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  like,  we  will 
^ive  up  our  ride,  and  drive  instead.  But  do  come 
if  you  can ;  for  there's  a  man  at  Dulwich  who 
has  the  most  beautiful  pony  to  sell,  and  if  it 
deserves  the  character  he  ciVes,  I  intend  to  buy 
it  and  send  it  to  dear  Mrs.  Mabledon.  Her 
pony  died  a  few  weeks  since,  and  as  she  can  not 
walk  far,  she  will  lose  all  this  lovely  summer 
weather,  unless  she  has  some  means  of  convey- 
ance. Philip  will  settle  about  its  soundness  ana 
capabilities ;  bat  I  want  the  benefit  of  your  taste 
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on  it9  appearance,  and  beauty,  and  fitness  for  a 
present." 

*^  Wbv  cTo  yoa  not  ask  Lady  Frances  Hast- 
ings ?     You  have  such  faith  in  her  opinion." 

^'  Because  I  choose  to  ask  you.  Now  don't 
be  ungracious,  Madam  Lotta.  and  dole  out  your 
favors  like  an  eastern  princess ;  you  know  very 
well  that  I  can't  buy  this  animal  upon  ray  own 
responsibility,  and  you  make  me  feel  my  depend- 
ence in  a  very  royal  manner." 

She  laughed.  "  How  long  have  you  been  so 
helpless,  Flor.  ?" 

'*  Ever  since  I  was  confiding  enough  to  trust 
myself  in  your  tyrannical  hands." 

"  Poor  you  1     Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go." 

She  rose,  and  stretched  her  hand  to  the  little 
silver  bell  which  stood  beside  her;  but  before 
she  raised  it,  she  drew  back  her  hand  irresolute- 
ly, and  said,  **  But  Philip  has  been  so  cross :  he 
almost  ordered  me  to  go ;  and  he  will  think  I 
am  afraid,  conscious  that  I  have  been  wrong. 
No,  I  will  not  go,"  and  again  she  seated  herself 
in  her  chair. 

My  heart  sank.  What  should  I  do?  If  it 
were  already  come  to  this — ^a  trial  of  strength 
between  husband  and  wife :  a  battle,  in  which 
one  must  conquer — I  was  indeed  upon  danger- 
ous ground.  Both  were  evidently  wrong :  but 
one  must  yield.  Which  was  it  to  be?  Doty 
pointed  imperatively  to  Lotta ;  and  yet,  knowing 
Philip  as  I  did,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  his  were 
not  hands  into  which  the  power  of  conquest  might 
be  safely  given.  While  if  Lotta  were  victorious, 
as  she  very  likely  might  be — for  how  could  he 
make  her  ^o  ? — the  injury  to  herself,  to  her  feel- 
ing of  wileiy  obedience  and  duty,  would  be  in- 
calculable.   What  was  to  be  done  ? 

I  had  no  time  to  think  or  to  ponder.  Philip 
was  waiting  and  determining  down  stairs,  and 
Lotta  was  nursing  her  indignation  and  resolving 
here.  Five  minutes  delay,  one  ill-chosen  sen- 
tence or  injudicious  word,  might  ruin  all.  What 
could  I  do  ?  At  last  an  idea  struck  me.  Lotta 
was  evidently  bent  upon  showing  her  independ- 
ence: her  resolution  not  to  be  ^*  ordered."  If  I 
could  manage,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear  that 
she  staid  at  home  because  she  was  ill,  and  not 
because  she  was  refractory,  her  point  would  be 
lost,  and  she  might  be  piqued  into  submission. 
With  this  hope,  I  went  forward  to  the  bell  and 
rang  it  gently.    She  started. 

**  What  do  you  want,  Florence  ?" 

"  Only  my  writing-case,  and  to  borrow  one  of 
your  men." 

*' Why,  what  for  ?" 

^^  I  am  going  to  write  a  note  to  Lady  Frances, 
asking  her  to  drive  to  Dulwich  to-day,  see  the 
pony  and  buy  it  for  me,  if  she  thinks  he  will  do; 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  spare  one  of  ^*our  men, 
because  I  sent  Wilson  to  Dulwich  this  morning 
to  bring  back  the  pony  if  we  purchased  him." 

*'  But  why  ask  Lady  Frances  ?  Why  do  yoa 
not  go  yourself.". 

'^  And  leave  you  at  home,  tired  and  ill  ?  No, 
Lotta:  if  you  are  unable  to  give  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  keeping  of  your  engagement 
would  insure  to  me,  I  certainly  shall  not  be  so 
selfish  as  to  leave  you.  You  really  do  look  very 
far  from  well,  and  we  have  been  most  inconsid- 
erate to  urge  jou  as  we  have  done :  but  yoa 
must  forgive  us  this  once,  and  lie  down,  like  a 
good  child ;  and  when  I  have  written  and  dis- 


patched my  note,  Terese  shall  draw  down  tlto 
blinds,  and  I  will  read  you  to  sleep." 

Who  can  describe  the  amazement  which  gprad- 
aaUy  overspread  Lotta's  countenance  as  I  spoke? 

"Lie  down!  go  to  sleep!  Why,  Florence, 
what  are  you  dreaming  of?" 

"  Nothing  at  present :  I  leave  all  that  to  yon. 
Oh,  Terese,  I  want  you  to  send  me  my  writing- 
case  from  the  table  in  my  dressing-room,  and 
give  directions  that  one  of  the  men  shall  be  ready 
to  take  a  note  for  me  into  Grosvenor-square ; 
then  come  back  and  arrange  some  pillows  on  the 
couch  for  Mrs.  Vere." 

The  abigail  vanished,  and  her  mistress  ex- 
claimed, 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  Florence  ?  Ton  nrt 
really  very  tiresome  to-day.  Why  don't  yoa  go 
to  Dulwich,  and  leave  me  in  peace  ?" 

I  feiffned  not  to  hear,  but  closed  the  green 
outer  blinds  of  the  window  near  which  I  stood. 

"  Don%  Florence ;  don't  make  the  room  lik6 
a  dungeon.  I  can't  think  what  possesses  von  Vb 
fancy  I  am  ill.  Madame  Vonillon  is  gomg  to 
send  some  things  for  me  to  look  at,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  see  them :  do  push  those  blinds 
back  again." 

"Never  mind  Vouillon;  this  light  is  far  too 
strong  for  your  eyes  to-day,  I  am  sure.  Now 
let  me  untie  your  dress,  and  put  on  this  coed 
wrapper.  Poor  Philip !  how  distressed  be  will 
bel'^ 

And  taking  the  elegant  roU  de  chambre  from 
its  place,  I  moved  toward  Lotta,. who  retreated 
so  nastily  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughing. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  yon,  Florence  ? 
What  have  you  taken  into  your  head  ?  I  am  not 
ill  yet ;  but  yon  will  soon  make  me  so,  if  you 
persist  in  tormenting  me  in  this  way." 

"  My  dear  Lotta,  you  are  ill ;  this  venr  ex- 
citement and  dislike  to  go  out  prove  it.  I  wish 
yoa  would  lie  down  and  keep  yourself  quiet." 

"What  for?  What  in  the  world  for?  I  am 
as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life." 

"You  say  so,  to  relieve  our  anxiety;  bat 
Philip  will  not  be  «o  easily  sati.sfied.  If  you  are 
not  more  tranquil  presently,  we  must  have  Dr. 
Somers." 

I  then  closed  the  lattices  of  the?  other  two 
windows,  throwing  the  whole  room  into  that 
deep  shade  which  I  like  so  much,  but  which  I 
knew  Lotta  detested. 

"  Florence,  Florence,  you  will  sufibcate  ne. 
I'd  rather  go  to  Dulwich  twenty  times,  than  be 
shut  up  in  this  horrible  gloom.'' 

"  But  you  can't  ^o,  love.  I  agree  with  yon 
that  nothing  would  be  so  beneficial  as  a  drive  in 
the  fresh  air ;  but  you  are  far  too  weak  and  tired 
to  bear  the  fatigue  to-day  :  you  must  rest." 

At  this  moment  Philip  tapped  at  the  door, 
which  I  opened ;  saying  hastily,  in  order  to  fore* 
stal  any  mal'a'propot  speech, 

"  Be  gentle,  Philip ;  poor  Lotta  is  not  at  all 
well." 

**Not  well!"  said  he,  pushing  eagerly  past 
me.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  have  yon  sent  for 
Somers?    Lotta,  darling,  what  is  the  matter?" 

She  looked  bewildered.  Philip,  placing  hinu 
self  on  the  sofa,  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  while 
he  drew  her  hes^d  upon  his  shoulder,  exclaimed, 
"  Send  quickly  for  Somers,  Florence.  Darlinif 
love,  how  your  head  burns  I  au'  I  have  bee« 
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.teasing  you  to  go  oat :  what  a  brute  you  must 
liave  thought  me?  Terese,  order  the  horses 
round  to  the  stables  affain,  and  tell  Moseley  I 
shall  not  want  them  to^ay.    I  shall  stay  here." 

Poor  Lotta  I  She  was  so  perplexed,  so  thor- 
oagbly  confused,  that  her  waywardness  was  gone. 
I  saw  that  any  further  interference  on  my  part 
was  needless :  Philip  and  she  might  now  be  safe- 
ly left  to  themselves.  I  therefore  remained 
silent,  only  busying  myself  about  the  unwilling 
.invalid ;  who  was  so  petted  by  her  husband  and 
so  tended  by  Terese  and  me,  that  she  had  not 
courage  to  insist  upon  her  health.  The  whole 
of  this  day,  therefore,  she  remained  in  her  room, 
undergoing  that  very  wretched  punishment,  a 
regular  course  of  fussing }  so  that  by  night  Philip 
and  she  were  most  truly  penitent :  the  one  for 
having,  as  he  thought,  caused  his  wife's  illness 
by  his  irritability;  and  the  other  for  having  given 
way  to  temper  and  obstinacy,  which  now  ended 
in  so  salutaiy  a  manner  to  those  immediately  con- 
oerned. 

The  coBse(^uenoes  of  this  little  storm,  how- 
ever, fell  heavily  upon  me ;  since  it  involved  me 
m  a  much  larger  round  of  visiting  than  was  at  all 
pleasant :  Lotta  always  insisting  that  I  had  prom- 
ised  her  not  to  *^  shut  myself  up,"  as  she  called 
it.  London,  at  any  time,  is  far  from  being  a  fav- 
orite residence  with  me;  even  in  winter,  and 
when  I  can  be  quiet ;  bat  London  in  the  bright 
spring,  with  days  divided  between  calling,  shop- 
pmg,  and  idling,  and  nights  devoted  to  folly,  is  a 
terrible  place.  Oh,  how  thoroughly  I  disliked  the 
aimless,  fruitless  existence  I  \Sd  now  I  even  my 
theatre  life  was  preferable,  for  it  was  hallowed 
by  duty.  Hateful  as  it  was,  it  bad  an  end,  and 
a  glorious  one ;  but  these  wasted,  frivolous  hours, 
to  what  good,  present  or  future,  did  they  tend  ? 
-None. 

And  apart  from  the  continual  reproaches  of 
conscience  for  this  idled  time,  London  fashion- 
able society  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  me. 
My  history  had  got  abr^;  and  as  it  is  quite 
possible  to  be  very  fashionable  and  very  ill-bred 
too,  I  had  to  endure  a  succession  of  rude  stares, 
and  still  ruder  whispers,  which  annoyed  me  ex- 
cessively. In  the  Park,  where  Lotta  generally 
insisted  upon  riding,  people  often  rode,  or  drove, 
close  up  to  my  horse,  for  the  one  insolent  purpose 
of  stanng  at  me;  and  many  accidents  would 
doubtlessly  have  arisen  from  this  intolerable  im- 
pudence, had  not  my  perfect  command  of  my 
steed  enabled  me  to  sit  him  under  any  circum- 
stances. To  a  girl,  accustomed  as  I  haa  been,  al- 
most from  infancy,  to  ride,  under  my  father's  eye, 
some  of  the  finest  horses  in  his  picked  stables, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  equestrianism  of  Rot- 
ten Row  to  throw  me  off  my  guard ;  and,  to  the 
evident  surprise  of  the  lords  and  ladies  there,  I 
held  my  own  with  perfect  ease  and  coolness : 
Sancho,  dear  old  Sancho,  whom  Philip  after  an 
infinite  deal  of  trouble  had  found  for  me,  answer- 
ing, as  of  old,  to  every  touch  of  the  rein. 

At  the  Opera,  too,  t  was  continually  subjected 
to  similar  annoyances;  having  to  endure  lorg- 
netUi  leveled  full  at  my  face,  audible  whispers 
in  the  crush-room,  perpetual  introductions,  and 
repeated  and  officious  offers  of  unrequired  serv- 
ices. 

For  a  time  I  bore  this  patiently,  thinking  that 
some  newer  nine  days'  wonder  would  arise,  and 
this  ill-bred  impertinence  would  then  be  divert- 
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ed ;  but,  unhappily,  I  found  that  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  My  fortune  made  pe  a  constant 
object  of  attention,  and  the  heiress  prevented  the 
actress  from  sinking  into  oblivion.  All  this  made 
me  very  uncomfortable  :  I  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  being  countenanced  by  people  for  whom  I 
felt  such  utter  contempt — whose  little  minds,  and 
still  suMller  Christianity,  made  their  opinions 
worthless.  And  yet  so  inconsistent  is  human 
nature,  that  I  shrank  from  them  like  a  culprit, 
and  infused  into  my  manners  tenfold  more  re- 
serve and  haughtiness  than  was  natural  to  me. 
This  was  very  wrong  and  weak ;  but  I  was  so 
stung,  so  indignant,  so  conscious  of  injustice, 
that  with  all  my  efforts  not  to  show  it,  I  did  so 
every  hour. 

From  this  unhealthy  state,  this  selfish  dwell- 
ing upon  myself  and  my  own  feelings,  I  was  roused 
by  a  circumstance  which  painfully  recalled  the 
past,  and  harshly  reminded  me  that  there  was 
still  a  claim  upon  my  aid,  which  a  sense  of  duty 
woold  not  allow  me  to  leave  unsatisfied. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Lotta  and  I  had  been  to  Richmond  with 
Lady  Frances  Hastings,  to  spend  the  morning 
with  her  sister ;  and  when  we  returned,  the  very 
first  thing  which  met  my  eye  upon  entering  my 
room,  was  a  letter,  the  handwriting  upon  the  ad- 
dress of  which  sent  all  the  blood  back  to  my  heart. 

It  was  my  father's. 

Slowly  and  fearfully  I  opened  it.  The  mem- 
ory of  his  last  communication  was  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  feelings,  and  I  dreaded  to  read 
this. 

It  was  dated  from  a  sponging  house  in  — — 
street,  and  ran  thus : 

**  DsAK  Floesvcs. — Ton  will  see  by  the  ad- 
dress  of  this  note  where  I  am.  I  only  came  to 
England  a  week  ago,  and  last  night  I  was  ar- 
rested by  that  rasoal  Levi  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  I  raised  from  him  at  Ingerdyne 
to  support  the  extravagances  in  which  you  all 
indulged  there.  By  a  mere  chance  I  heard  of 
yon  this  morning,  and  the  immense  fortune  you 
nave  got ;  and,  as  you  aided  that  expenditure  for 
which  I  am  now  made  to  suffer,  I  shall,  of  course, 
expect  yoa  to  release  me.  Tou  had  better  come 
here  yourself  with  a  check-book,  so  that,  in 
case  any  other  detainers  are  lodged,  you  will  be 
ready  to  draw  upon  your  banker.  After  the  ob- 
stinate and  undutiful  disregard  which  you  show- 
ed to  my  wishes,  in  persisting  in  a  course  which 
degraded  your  whole  family,  you  will  be  glad 
of  this  opportanity  of  making  me  some  sGght 
compensation. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"G.  Sacxvuab." 

With  a  deep  and  bitter  sigh.  I  suffered  this 
letter  to  (all  irom  my  hands.  My  senses  were 
almost  paralyzed  by  its  perusal ;  and  with  feel- 
ings in  whicn  anguish,  shame,  and  fear  mingled 
their  terrors,  I  stood  for  some  minutes  helplenly. 
At  last  the  clatter  in  the  street  below,  tbe  rat- 
tling knocks  upon  the  door,  and  voices  in  the 
hal^  recalled  me  from  dreams  to  action.  Lotta 
was  giving  a  dinner,  and  guests  were  arriving. 

I  must  Mve  dreamed  away  more  than  an  hoar 
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With  a  sudden  impulse  of  contrition,  I  picked 
up  the  lettv,  and  upon  turning  to  it  found  that 
it  was  dated  one  o'clock.  It  was  now  seven. 
Six  hours !  What  a  long,  weary  time,  for  sus- 
pense !  What  must  my  father  be  thinking  of 
me?  I  rang  the  bell  hastily.  My  resolution 
was  taken :  I  would  bo  at  once.  Whatever 
wrongs  my  father  might  have  done  me,  I  had 
no  right  to  inflict  upon  him  the  tortures  of  sus- 
pense. Do  or  refuse  the  favour  you  are  asked ; 
out  decide  at  once. 

With  a  look  of  wonder,  Anstev  received  my 
directions,  that  a  carriage  should  be  got  ready 
and  brought  round  immediately. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  there  is  a  dinner-party 
to-da^,  ma'am  ?"  she  asked,  hesitatingly.  "Mrs. 
Yere  is  already  in  the  drawing-room/* 

*^  No,  I  had  not  forgotten :  I  do  not  dine  at 
home." 

'*  Will  you  dress  before  you  go  out,  ma'am  ? 
And  am  I  to  accompany  yon  ?" 

"  Neither,  neither,  Anstey.  I  am  going  out 
on  business.  Tell  them  to  be  quick.  I  am  in 
haste."  And  with  greater  astonishment  in  her 
face  than  she  dared  express  in  words,  the  girl 
left  the  room.  No  sooner  had  she  disappeared, 
than,  throwing  off  the  elegant  dress  I  had  worn 
at  Richmond,  I  enveloped  myself  in  the  large 
shawl  and  plain  bonnet  which  I  wore  when  ex- 
ploring the  district  round  in  my  visits  to  the  poor, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  quite  ready. 

By  this  time  dinner  had  commenced,  so  I  went 
down  into  the  deserted  drawing-room,  to  wait 
for  the  carriage ;  which  was  likely  to  be  delayed 
some  time,  as  none  of  the  stable-men  could  be 
found. 

While  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
imagining  the  place  whither  I  was  going,  ana 
working  myself  into  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, whicn  rendered  me  whollv  unfit  to  en- 
counter the  approaching  scene,  Mr.  Spencer  en- 
tered. He  hajd  been  with  us  in  the  morning, 
and,  as  I  thought,  was  now  in  the  dining-room. 
He  almost  started  as  he  saw  me,  and  exclaimed, 

"You  here  I  And  in  this  dress  1  Surely 
something  is  the  matter.  Are  you  going  out  ? 
Can  I — ^is  it  any  thin^  that  I  oan  do?" 

"  No ;  it  is  only  a  little  business,"  I  answered, 
tryinff  to  laugh. 

"  Business  at  this  hour  I  It  is  yery  midden : 
you  did  not  mention  it  this  morning." 

"  No ;  very  likely  not :  and  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons— I  did  not  know  it." 
%  "  Then,  how  ?  Pray,  pardon  me.  Miss  Saok- 
▼ille ;  but  I  can  not  help  rearing,  from  your  man- 
ner and  countenance,  that  something  has  occur- 
red to  distress  you.  If  it  be  so,  andyoar  cousin 
is  prevented  by  his  duties  here  from  being  of 
use  to'yoo,  may  I  venture  to  offer  my  services  ? 
Too  know  how  entirely  they  are  at  your  dis- 
pMal." 

As  I  turned  away  to  conceal  the  agitation  this 
speech  had  occasioned,  I  dropped  the  letter 
which  I  had  been  holding ;  and,  unconscious  of 
the  loss,  walked  to  the  window.  Mr.  Spencer 
saw  it  fall,  and  picking  it  up,  recognized  the 
autograph.  A  sudden  exclamation  caused  me 
to  turn,  and  the  sieht  of  the  letter  in  his  hand 
explained  the  woras  which  had  alarmed  me. 

"  This  letter— surely  I  can  not  be  mistaken ; 
this  address  is  in  Captain  Sackville's  hand." 

"  Yes." 


And  avoiding  his  eyes,  which  I  knew  were 
fixed  upon  me,  I  held  out  my  hand  for  the  let- 
ter.   He  took  no  notice  of  tne  action,  but  said. 
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ay  I  yentnre  to  ask  If  you  have  just  re« 
ceived  this,  and  whether  it  is  connected  with  the 
business  of  which  you  spoke  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Has  Captain  or  Mrs.  Vera  seen  it?" 

"No." 

"  And  you  have  had  no  advice,  bo  assistance, 
but  are  acting  as  usual  upon  your  own  generous 
impulse  ?" 

"I  have  only  just  received  the  letter.  My 
cousin  has  been  engaged,"  I  replied,  in  soma 
embarrassment. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  understand.  Still  you  must,  or 
ought,  to  consult  some  one.  I  fear  that  a  bun- 
ness  letter  from  Captain  Sackville  is  not  the 
safest  thing  for  you  to  act  upon,  unassisted  and 
unprotected.  li,  therefore,  it  is  of  such  urgency 
as  to  require  you  to  go  out  at  this  late  hour,  and 
you  do  not  choose  to  send  for  your  cousin,  will 
yon  honor,  will  yon  trust  me,  so  far  as  to  tmnHoy 
me  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  I  said  earnestly,  "  there  is  no  one 
upon  whose  kindness  I  would  so  soon  rely ;  but 
this  letter  is  confidential :  I  think  it  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  a  consultation." 

"  Forgive  me :  do  not  think  me  impertinent, 
or  actuated  by  any  unworthy  curiosity,  in  thus 
urging  you  j  but  from  my  knowledge  of  Captain 
Sackville,  I  can  not  but  fear  that  in  any  a&ir 
with  which  he  is  connected  you  will  neea  advice 
and  protection.  You  know  my  old  habits  of 
business;  if  you  could  make  them  useful— I 
would  not  presume—" 

"  Say  no  more :  pray,  pray  say  no  more." 

He  drew  back  with  a  pained  and  grieved  ez« 
pression. 

"  You  misunderstand  me ;  indeed,  you  do,"  I 
said,  eagerly.  "  I  meant*-I  can  not  bear  to  give 
you  so  much  trouble." 

"  Trouble,  Florence  1 — Miss  Sackville— I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  Read  the  letter :  pray  read  it,"  I  exclaimed, 
in  confusion. 

"  No,  Florence,  not  yet,"  he  cried,  impeto. 
onsly ;  as,  after  a  moment's  eager  pause,  to  read 
my  downcast  features,  he  threw  the  letter  upon 
the  table,  and  went  on  rapidly  and  breathlessly. 
"  not  till  I  have  destroyed  or  confirmed  the  mad 
hope  which  has  just  sprung  into  life.  I  did  think 
it  was  crushed  forever :  but  there  is  something 
in  your  manner  which  fives  it  new  Ufe ;  and,  be 
the  issue  what  it  may,  I  must  speak. 

"  Long,  long  ago,  when  I  first  ventured  to  tell 
you  the  feelings  with  which  you  had  inspired 
me,  I  promised  that  an  avowal  which  gave  yoa 
so  much  pain  should  never  be  repeated;  and 
when  I  so  promised,  I  truly  hoped  to  keep  the 
pledge.  I  went  abroad,  trusting  that  time,  new 
scenes,  and  absence,  would  aid  me  in  the  re- 
solve ;  but  I  found  them  powerless :  from  the 
hour  I  first  loved  you,  to  this,  Florence,  your  im- 
age has  never  been  absent  from  my  heart :  no 
otner  livingoreature  has  ever  displaced  it  for  a 
moment,  when  I  learned  that  you  had  gone 
upon  the  stage  (a  fact  I  only  knew  by  accident), 
I  determinedto  return  instantly  to  England,  and, 
at  any  risk  of  offending  you,  remove  yon  frcmi 
it.    In  the  midst  of  my  preparations,  I  was  taken 
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ill ;  and  whea  at  last  I  arrived  here,  I  found  yon 
an  heiress. 

"At  first  I  struggled  manfully  against  the 
love  which  still  absorbed  every  feeling  of  my 
heart ;  bat  at  last,  yielding  to  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  your  kindness  and  presence,  I  gave  my- 
self up  wholly  to  the  spell.  Still  I  bad  no  hope : 
I  felt  how  immensely  you  were  above  me,  and  I 
was  content  to  live  on,  as  Ghebers  do,  adoring 
what  I  could  never  reach.  But  lately  a  hope 
has  dawned  upon  me*-a  strange  wild  hope ;  and 
even  as  I  speaJc  it  grows,  Florence,  stronger  and 
stronger:  you  do  not  turn  away:  you  let  me 
keep  your  hand.  Oh,  Florence,  Florence !  think 
what  you  do.  Another  moment  of  this  deep  joy, 
and  I  can  not  bear  to  lose  you.  Speak,  Florence  1 
one  word,  in  mercy.  See,  your  hand  is  free :  I 
clasp  it  no  longer.  It  is  here  still !  Florence, 
my  own,  my  own  I 

**  Yet,  can  it  be  ?  Am  I  not  dreaming,  as  I 
have  done  so  often,  and  shall  I  not  awaken  to  the 
same  bitterness  ?*'  he  said,  as,  after  a  time,  he 
sat  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  holding  my  hand,  and 
gazing  into  my  face  with  such  deep  tenderness 
that  I  dared  not  raise  my  eyes,  lest  they  should 
meet  his  impassioned  gaze. 

"  Oh,  Florence  I  can  you — do  you,  indeed,  love 
me  ?    Will  you  really  ^ive  me  this  dear  hand  ?^' 

*'  Yes !"  I  answered,  m  a  low,  trembling  voice ; 
"  if,  after  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  you  still  wish 
for  it." 

"  Tell  me  nothing,  dearest.  I  know  all  that 
you  would  say." 

I  looked  up  wonderingly. 

"Yes,  dearest,  all.  I  know  that  you  were 
earnestly  sought  by  one,  whose  faultless  person 
and  gallant  bearing  should  have  been  warrant 
for  a  true  heart:  and  who,  after  winning  your 
regard  for  the  qualities  of  which  he  only  bore  the 
semblance,  presumed  upon  the  power  he  thought 
he  had,  and  did  you  cruel  wrong.  I  know  how 
you  scorned  and  repulsed  him ;  and  I  know  how 
you  suffered  :  not,  as  I  think  and  hope,  for  him ; 
but  for  the  true  loyal  heart  which  you  thought 
he  possessed.  You  had  imagined  an  idol,  and 
you  loved  your  own  creation. 

"  And  now,  my  own,  let  the  subject  never 
again  be  named  between  us.  With  all  my  heart 
I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  were  about 
to  repose  in  me ;  I  thank  you  lor  your  faith  in 
my  love  and  devotion :  but  think  of  it  no  more. 
I  will  only  tell  you  how  I  knew  the  story,  and 
then  dismiss  it  forever.  I  grudge  the  moments 
I  waste  upon  any  other  subject  than  ourselves. 
Ourtelvet  /  Ah,  Florence,  what  a  blessed  word 
that  is ! 

"  When  I  reached  Paris,  on  my  way  to  En- 
gland, I  met  Mr.  Temple,  whom  I  had  known  at 
college.  He  was  just  married,  to  a  woman  who 
— if  a  woman  ever  can — justified  his  contempt 
and  neglect;  and  he  was  most  thoroughly  wretch- 
ed. In  one  of  his  rash  confidences,  he  told  me 
of  his  acquaintance  with  you,  its  commencement 
and  its  close :  and  if  it  can  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you  to  know  that  such  a  man  feels  penitent,  you 
may  have  that  assurance,  dearest ;  for  he  is  cer- 
tainly both  grieved  and  miserable." 

At  this  moment,  voices  in  the  hall,  warning  us 
that  dinner  was  over  and  the  ladies  were  coming 
up,  made  mo  spring  from  the  sofa  in  alarm ;  and 
as  I  did  so,  m^  father's  letter  fell  upon  the  floor : 
the  sight  of  it  recalled  me  to  my  senses. 


"That  letter!  Oh,  how  cmel  I  have  been. 
And  now  they  are  coming,  and  we  have  settled 
nothing :  what  must  I  do  ?" 

"  Trust  it  to  me,  dearest.  Come  through  this 
door :  no  one  will  see  you ;  then  go  to  your  own 
room,  and  when  you  have  thrown  offthese  wrap- 
pers, come  to  me  in  the  library.  By  that  time  I 
shall  have  read  the  letter — at  least  I  will  try— > 
and  shall  be  ready  to  advise  you." 

"  But  Philip  expects  you." 

"  Happy  is  he  who  ezpecteth  nothing.  I  shall 
not  visit  the  dining-room  to-night :  Fm  too  happy 
to  sit  with  those  eating  and  drinking  fellows. 
You  will  not  be  long,  dearest:  I  can  not  bear  to 
have  you  long  away." 

"  Wo."  I  replied  j  "  but  may  I  not  go  now  ?  I 
am  so  anxious;  and  I  have  been  so  very  selfish 
— so  cruel.  I  shall  be  happier  when  something 
is  done.    May  I  go  now?" 

"  May  yon  ?  darling  Florence,  what  a  ques- 
tion I  May  you  make  me  happy  ?"  and  drawing 
my  arm  within  his  own,  and  clasping  the  hand 
which  thus  lay  before  him,  he  led  me  down  into 
the  library. 

"  Now  sit  here :  I  most  have  you  quite  close 
to  me,  or  I  can't  read.  Take  off  that  bonnet, 
dearest :  there  must  be  no  vail  between  us  now. 
You  see  how  exacting  I  am  become.  I  am  so 
Intensely  happy.    Now,  then,  for  this  letter." 

**  Just  as  I  expected,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
read  it.  "  This  is  no  business  for  you,  love :  will 
you  let  me  manage  it?" 

"If  you  will." 

"  Well,  then,  dearest ;  before  I  go  upon  this 
mission,  you  must  let  me  talk  to  you  in  the  quiet 
matter-of-fact  way  we  used  at  Abberley;  will 
you  ?  Nay,  do  not  bend  your  head  down :  I  want 
to  look  at  you.  Well,  as  you  will :  perhaps  I 
shall  talk  more  rationally  so.  It  will  not  be  for 
long,"  and  his  arm  glided  round  my  waist,  as  he 
resumed. 

"  Of  course  you  wish  your  father  to  be  released 
from  his  captivity  at  once  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  I  murmured. 

"  Very  well ;  it  shall  be  done  to-night.  But 
there  must  be  something  more.  I  think  I  have 
permission  now  to  speak  frankly,  dearest,  have  I 
not?" 

"  Always." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  yon  that  I  do  not  believe 
this  money  is  owing,  for  the  purpose  Captain 
Sackville  states.  There  are  many,  very  many 
debts  still  unpaid,  in  connection  with  Ingerdyne ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  those  of  tradespeople :  thtr 
e  of  Levi  is  not  (so  I  believe)  among  them.^ 


name 


"  Debts  I  Tradespeople  still  unpaid  ?  I  hoped 
*-I  thought— oh,  how  negligent  and  wicked  I 
have  been  not  to  inquire,"  I  exolaimed,  mourn- 
fully. 

*•  My  dearest,  how  were  you  to  know  ?  But 
now  that  you  do  know,  something  must  be  done. 
They  must  be  paid  at  once,  and  with  interest. 
If  it  takes  half,  or  all,  your  fortune,  Florence,  it 
ought  to  be  done." 

"  Yes,  and  it  shall  be ;  but  you — " 

"  I  will  help  you  to  the  utmost.  Henceforth, 
dearest,  we  are  to  have  but  one  interest :  when 
one  can  not  pay,  the  other  will ;  and  when  the 
banker's  account  of  one  falls  short,  the  other 
will  replenish  it :  that  is  arranged.  But  there  is 
something  else.  We  are  bound,  for  justice  and 
honor's  sake,  to  pay  the  honest  bills  of  honest 
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men ;  bat  not,  as  I  think,  the  gambling  and  tarf 
debts  recklessly  incurred  by  yoor  fatber.  Yet 
having  done  the  one,  he  will  naturally  expect  the 
other — unless  some  stipulation  is  made.  And 
this  it  is,  which,  although  so  necessary  to  be 
done,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  do :  and  what  I 
want  you  to  intrust  to  me.  Will  you  ?  Do  not 
fear,  dearest,  that  because  I  speak  to  yon  in  this 
matter-of-fact  style,  I  shall  be  rude  or  authorita- 
tive with  your  father.  I  shall  remember  that  be 
is  a  gentleman,  although  a  selfish  one ;  and  that 
you,  on  whose  behalf  I  act,  are  his  daughter. 
Will  you  trust  me  ?" 

"  Always,"  I  said  again. 

*'  Then  I  will  go  at  once :  the  little  good  that 
we  can  do  on  earth  should  never  be  delayed. 
And  when  I  return,  Florence,  you  will  see  me 
here,  will  you  not  ?  I  can  not  tell  you  of  this  be- 
fore indiiferent  people.  Besides,  you  must  give 
me  a  few  bright  mmutes  for  myself,  in  which  to 
realize  this  deep,  deep  joy :  to  know  and  feci 
that  you  are  my  own — my  very  own — forever. 
Ah,  Florence,''  he  said,  as  rising,  we  stood  to- 
gether— and  bis  voice  sank  into  the  low,  rich 
tones  which  deep  feeling  always  gives — **  when 
I  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  this  hour — 
that  some  day  yon  and  the  husband  of  your  choice 
would  stand  together  as  we  do  now,  and  that  I 
should  be  as  nothing  to  you — my  very  existence 
forgotten  in  the  bliss  of  which  I  could  have  nor 
share — I  have  almost  prayed  that  I  might  die 
before  it  came.  I  have  pictured  all :  seen  you 
in  fancy  stand  as  now  you  do — listened  to  the 
words  that  he  would  speak — and  have  driven 
myself  well  nigh  mad  with  my  own  fantasy ;  but 
now  that  it  has  come  to  pass — that  I  stand  here 
filling  the  place  it  would  have  maddened  me  to 
see  another  fill,  the  words  which  came  so  readily 
when  they  only  came  to  torture  me,  are  ^one. 
The  vows  and  pledges,  the  burning  words  of  love, 
the  promises  and  thanks^  have  vanished ;  and  I, 
who  could  so  easily  conjure  up  the  professions 
of  another,  am  now  wordless  for  myself.  I  have 
none  of  the  eloquence  which  men  say  ever  comes 
with  happiness :  the  simplest  words  of  common 
thankfulness  seem  gone.  1  am  as  one  who,  here- 
tofore in  darkness,  gazes  for  the  first  time  on  a 
rich  world  of  treasure  all  his  own.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  joy,  the  breathless  rapture,  takes  from 
him  the  power  of  speech ;  and  he  whose  life  is 
all  absorbed  in  the  new  ecstasy,  becomes  dumb. 
1  know,  I  feel,  I  see,  that  the  one  deep  passion 
of  my  heart  is  realized ;  that  at  last  your  own 
true  nature  has  pleaded  for  me,  and  that  you  love 
me,  as  I  never  oared  to  hope  you  would.  Yet, 
I  can  say  nothing.  I  can  only  feel  and  pray  that 
God  may  bless  us :  that  he  may  give  me  power 
to  make  your  future  life  repay  you  for  the  past  j 
that  I  may  be  his  chosen  instrument  to  brinj^  jou 
happiness  and  peace ;  and  that  loving,  guiding, 
and  protecting  each  other  here,  we  may  walk 
through  life,  as  those  who  travel  to  eternity." 

One  passionate  embrace,  one  kiss  upon  my 
brow — which  lay  almost  hidden  upon  bis  shoulder 
— and  he  placed  me  again  in  the  chair  from 
which  I  had  risen,  and  left  me. 

Quietly  and  slowly,  subdued  by  this  unexpect- 
ed declaration,  and  the  emotion  of  the  last  hour, 
I  went  late  into  my  room. 

How  dillerent,  and  yet  how  deep  and  fervent 
were  the  feelings  I  experienced  now,  compared 
to  those  reckless  and  strong  ones,  that  bad  dis- 


tinguished and  tortured  my  former  love.  Thea 
all  was  undisciplined  passion  or  apprehensive 
fear — the  whirlwind  and  the  storm — a  constant 
alternation  of  joy  and  misery :  now  all  was  peace : 
the  quiet  peace  of  assured  happiness.  I  knew  in 
whom  I  was  trusting :  long  acquaintance  had 
proved  his  worth  and  constancy,  and  in  placing 
my  earthly  lot  in  his  hands,  I  knew  that  it  vrould 
be  safe. 

I  might  not,  did  not  yet,  love  him  with  the 
passion  I  had  felt  toward  Essex  Temple;  but 
with  my  whole  heart  I  honored  him ;  and  love— - 
the  deep,  quiet  afiection,  which  is  born  of  trust 
and  confidence — ^was  fast  growing  in  my  heart. 

This  feelbg  was  quite  new  to  me ;  for  Mr. 
Spencer  was  the  only  man  I  had  ever  seen  in 
whose  love  there  was  at  the  same  time  the  depth 
of  tenderness  and  the  fullness  of  repose.  He 
was  one  of  whom  yon  could  feel  so  safe ;  whose 
actions,  springing  from  principle,  were  always 
so  assured ;  it  needed  not  to  think  or  speculate 
upon  what  he  would  do :  his  path  was  always 
certain.  Place  him,  try  him  bow  you  might, 
you  felt  that  he  would  never  falter.  The  right, 
the  honest,  manly  right,  and  never  the  merely 
politic,  would  have  his  fealty.  Compared  with 
nim,  I  felt  myself  a  poor,  weak  vacillating  create 
ure — infirm  in  all  but  pride  and  passion;  and 
sinking  on  my  knees,  I  humbly  thanked  God  for 
the  guidance  under  which  he  was  about  to  place 
me,  and  prayed  for  grace  to  subdue  all  my  own 
evil  tendencies,  and  obey  the  good  influences 
He  had  now  sufiered  to  prevail. 

Under  the  softening  influence  of  these  feelings, 
I  went  down  at  last  into  Lotta's  boudoir;  a  small, 
fairy-l^ce  chamber,  at  the  end  of  the  drawing- 
room  suite,  and  buried  myself  in  the  soft  cushions 
of  her  luxurious  couch.  A  book  lay  open  on  my 
knee,  and  people,  as  they  passed  the  door,  fancy, 
ing  that  I  was  reading,  forbore  to  enter  or  inter- 
rupt me ;  so  I  was  lett  alone  to  indulge  in  happy- 
dreams  and  receive  Mr.  Spencer  when  he  re- 
turned. 

But,  as  hours  passed  on,  and  he  did  not  come, 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  alarmed ;  dreading  that 
some  outbreak  had  occurred ;  when  I  heard  his 
voice  in  the  outer  room,  rebutting  Lotta's  play, 
ful  reproach  for  his  tardy  appearance.  A  few 
minutes  devoted  to  her  gay  repartee  and  such 
explanations  as  he  chose  to  give,  and  be  was  \>y 
my  side,  telling  me  all  I  had  longed  to  hear. 

He  had  found  my  father  excited  and  an^ry : 
furious  at  bavins  been  obliged  to  remain  so  lons^ 
in  confinement,  indignant  at  my  ingratitude,  and 
by  turns  exacting  and  scornful ;  at  first,  declar. 
ing  that  he  would  condescend  to  accept  nothing^ 
from  me,  the  next  moment  insisting  upon  Mr. 
Spencer  agreeing,  on  my  behalf,  to  pay  all  his 
debts.  This,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  resolutely 
opposed :  he  willingly  consented  that  I  should 
liquidate  all  the  claims  left  unsettled  at  Inger. 
dyne,  but  pi>sitively  refused  to  allow  me  to  pay 
a  single  debt  incurred  at  the  gaming  table,  or  on 
the  turf. 

Upon  first  hearing  this  resolution,  expressed 
with  the  quiet  respectful  manner  of  immovable 
determination,  my  father's  passion  was  bound, 
less :  be  became  perfectly  frantic ;  but  when  he 
discovered  that  Air.  Spencer  was  neither  appall- 
ed by  bis  rage,  or  intimidated  by  his  threats,  he 
gradually  became  composed  and  rational.  Mr. 
Spencer  then  proposed  the  final  arrangemeut^ 
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which  was,  that,  to  enable  my  father  to  fulfill 
his  desire  of  living  abroad,  I  should  pay  off  the 
whole  of  his  Ingerdyne  claims,  and  settle  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  a  year.  To  tnis, 
after  much  difficulty,  and  many  cruel  words,  he 
consented ;  and  it  was  agreed  'that  Mr.  Weath- 
erby  should  be  instructed  to  draw  up  the  neces- 
sary documents,  iromedi&tely  upon  the  execution 
of  which  he  should  go  abroad. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Spencer  gave  bis  check 
for  the  amount  for  which  Mr.  Isaacs  held  his 
prisoner  in  charge,  as  well  as  for  another  small 
qetainer  which  had  been  lodged  against  him. 
My  father  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  an  ap- 
pomtment  made  betw^een  him  and  Mr.  Spencer, 
to  meet,  on  the  third  day  after,  at  Mr.  Weather- 
by^s  office  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  to  peruse  and 
sign  the  deed  of  annuitv. 

'*  And  now,  dearest,^'  said  Mr.  Spencer,  when 
he  had  given  me  this  long  explanation,  "you 
must  leave  town  for  a  few  days,  until  this  matter 
is  concluded.  It  will  be  mucn  better  that  you 
should  avoid  seeing  Captain  Sackville,  while  he 
entertains  his  present  opinion  of  your  want  of 
duty  and  proper  pride  in  refusing  to  pay  his  enor- 
mous gambling  debts :  and  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent an  interview,  is  lor  you  to  go  out  of  town. 
It  is  a  cruel  necessity :  a  most  ungracious  return 
for  all  you  have  done,  and  are  doing  3  but  still 
we  ought  not  (if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided)  to 
pain  you,  or  exasperate  your  unhappy  father  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  meeting  now 
would  be  fraught  with  bitterness  and  misery  to 
both  of  you ;  and  as  he  leaves  England  next 
week,  it  will  be  easy  to  avoid  it." 

And  so  it  was  decided :  but  before  half  had 
been  said,  that  our  hearts  longed  to  speak  and 
bear^  the  room  was  vacated,  and  every  guest 
gone  j  while  Lotta.  tired  and  sleepy,  came  up  to 
us  with  a  yawn  or  fatigue,  and  bade  us  good- 
night. 

"  I  shall  see  you  early  to-morrow,  dearest," 
said  Mr.  Spencer^  accepting  this  courteous  hint, 
and  drawing  me  mto  an  outer  room.  *'  Let  me 
find  you  in  the  library  when  I  come :  nobody 
ever  goes  there." 

And  with  a  parting  word  to  Lotta  he  withdrew. 

^*  tVhat  on  earth  ails  you,  and  that  unaccount- 
able creature  to-night,  FJor.  ?"  asked  Lotta, 
carelessly  throwing  off  her  costly  wrist  jewels ; 
*'  you  both  seem  bewitched.  Has  he  been  mak- 
ing love?" 

^*  You  shall  know  all  to-morrow :  see,  here  is 
Terese.     Good-night." 

The  morrow  came,  with  its  most  unexpected 
confessions :  and  when  Philip  (to  whom  Lotta  in 
her  eager  delight  speedily  told  all)  learned  that 
I  had  accepted  his  friend,  his  hearty  and  affec- 
tionate congratulations  affected  me  deeply.  With 
both  parents  alive,  I  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  orphan  3  and  in  this  most  critical  time 
of  a  woman's  life,  the  only  words  of  love  and 
blessing  that  I  should  hear,  were  to  be  spoken 
by  a  cousin.  No  wonder  that,  as  I  thought  of 
this,  the  tears  dimmed  my  eyes  and  fell  fast  and 
heavily  upon  my  bands. 

**  Nay,  never  weep,  Flory,"  said  Philip :  "  the 
dark  hours  of  your  life  have  passed,  and  day  and 
sunlight  have  dawned.  You  have  chosen  wisely 
and  well.  Spencer  is  the  man  of  all  others  best 
suited  to  you,  and  you  must  be  happy.  His 
.  character  and  principles  are  inestimable :  a  rock 


upon  which  any  woman  may  rest  Monre ;  and  his 

position  in  H shire,  now  he  has  thrown  up 

that  villainous  profession,  is  as  good  as  our  own. 
I'm  glad,  Flor.,  you  haven't  taken  a  fancy  to  one 
of  those  new  men :  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  the 
wife  of  Mr.  or  Sir  Somebody  Yesterday,  like 
that  eighteen  hundred  baronet  of  Helen's.  Spen-^ 
cer  is  as  well  bom  as  we  ere ;  rich,  good,  and 
handsome :  what  could  the  heart  of  woman  want 
more?  Crying  still  I  I  hoped  for  a  smile  at  least, 
if  not  a  laugh :  well,  I  suppose  I  must  let  yon 
have  your  own  way.  I've  heard  you  say  that 
the  mornings  of  the  brightest  days  often  come  in 
with  a  shower,  so  weepmg  is  no  greater  sign  of 
grief,  I  hope,  than  heat  drops  are  of  rain.  Hark  I 
there  is  Spencer's  voice.  That's  right,  Flory; 
that  bright  blush  will  soon  dry  up  the  tears. 
How  well  vou  look :  you  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  cousin ;  may  you 
be  as  happv  as  you  deserve." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said,  mer- 
rily: 

"  Now,  good-bv :  I  must  go  to  him  and  receive 
his  proposals  in  iorm.  I  am  your  guardian,  yon 
know :  but  I  won't  keep  him  long,  so  don't  pout." 

The  next  day,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of 
Philip  and  Mr.  spencer,  I  went  with  Lotta  to 
Richmond. 

"  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tortured  and  in- 
sulted, even  by  your  father,"  said  Philip,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  previous  night  were 
told  to  him.  "  Spencer  is  quite  right :  you  must 
go  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  while  we  manage 
the  business;  and  as  there  can't  be  a  better 
place  than  vour  friend  Lady  Wyndermere's  at 
Richmond,  1  will  ride  down  to-day,  and  accept 
her  repeated  invitations  for  you  and  Lotta. 

"And  now  about  these  money  affairs  at  In- 
gerdyne, they  must  be  settled  *,  and  as  it  is  for 
the  honor  and  credit  of  our  family,  Flor.,  that  it 
must  be  done,  you  and  I  must  do  it.  I  won't 
have  a  sou  from  Spencer. '  If  your  ready-money 
balance  in  your  banker's  hands  fall  short,  I  claim 
the  right  to  make  it  up.  No  words,  Flory; 
Lotta  and  I  have  decided  it.  You  shan't  go  to 
Spencer  with  a  shilling  of  encumbrance  upoti 
Forest  Home  ;  nor  shall  he  help  to  pay  off  my 
uncle's  debts.  There,  Mistress  Cousin  mine ; 
no  rebellion  j  yon  must  begin  to  learn  obedi- 
ence." 

"  But,  Philip— '♦ 

"But,  Florence!  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
fair  lady,  and  the  mind  of  a  Vere  is,  as  you 
ought  to  know,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Lotta,  who  enter- 
ed at  this  moment.  "  I  don't  at  all  know  what 
you  are  talking  about,  good  people,  but  I  sup- 
port my  husband's-  authority.  Don't  oppose 
him,  Flory,  for  it  would  be  of  no  use  ;  he  will 
have  his  own  way,  and  I  can't  help  you  ;  I  am 
a  perfect  slave." 

"  I  really  can  not  consent." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  I  will  for  you.  What  is 
it  all  about  ?  those  horrid  money  matters  ? 
Why  I  thought  that  was  settled  ages  ago.  Of 
course  you  must  do  as  Philip  says  ;  he  and  I 
arranged  it  hours  and  hours  since.  But  really 
you  can  not  be  allowed  to  waste  your  time  in 
this  way,  Florence  ;  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
things  to  do.  And  first  I  want  you  in  my  dress- 
ing room  ;  Lady  Frances  is  there." 
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"  Bat  indeed,  Lotta." 

"And  indeed,  Florence  I  Ton  must  learn  to 
do  as  yoQ  are  bid,  instead  of  talk,  talk,  talk  in  this 
fashion.  You  are  becoming  the  roost  tremen- 
dous gossip  ;  do  pray  be  quiet  and  come  with 
me,"  and  taking  my  hand  and  talking  all  the 
way,  she  led  me  to  Lady  Frances. 

Very  earnest  and  affectionate,  mingling  warn- 
ing with  benison,  were  the  few  sweet  congratu- 
latory words  of  Lady  Frances  Hastings.  Mr. 
Spencer  had  always  been  a  great  favorite  with 
her,  and  she  warmly  approved  my  choice,  and 
appreciated  my  good  fortune.  Still,  looking  as 
she  ever  did  from  the  present  to  the  future,  she 
sought,  even  in  this  hour  of  gladness,  to  suggest 
thoughts  of  coming  responsibilities. 

*'  Sut  you  embrace  them  cheerfully,  Florence, 
knowing  what  they  are  ;  and  fear  not,  God  will 
be  with  you.  Trust  Him ;  rely  upon  Him  : 
and,  be  the  future  what  it  may,  His  strength 
will  be  sufficient  for  you.  Nay  dear  girl,  I  did 
not  mean  to  make  you  sad,  or  cloud  your  brow. 
A  brilliant  time,  full  of  gayety  and  happiness,  is 
coming  ;  few  will  have  the  courage,  even  if 
they  have  the  inclination,  to  break  in  upon  it 
with  grave  and  sober  words.  The  world  has  a 
mistaEen  idea  that  the  few  weeks  before  a  girl 
becomes  a  wife — taking  upon  herself  the  most 
important  and  sacred  duties  of  life — should  be 
spent  in  a  whirl  of  flattery,  folly  and  pleasure ;  but 
not  so  would  I  have  you,  Florence,  go  to  the  altar. 
You  have  fought  a  brave  fiffht  hitnerto,  and  by 
God^s  grace  protecting  you,liave  won  it.  Take 
the  same  guide  now  ;  walk  humbly  with  Him, 
who  has  so  loved,  so  shielded  you :  and  while 
your  heart  is  gladdened  with  the  deep  joy  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  bestow,  do  not  forget  the 
Giver  in  the  gift ;  nor  provoke  Him  with  the  rash 
thoughtless  folly  which  so  often  distinguishes 

firls  in  your  position.     But  you  will  not;   I 
now  you  will  not ;  you  have  been  chastened 
in  the  fire  of  affliction,  and  are,  I  truly  believe, 

{)urified  ;  therefore  I  prophesy  that  in  the  new 
ife  upon  which  you  are  entering,  you  will  be 
blessed  and  happy.  Remember  how  I  predict- 
ed this  hour,  long,  long  ago ;  and  trust  me  for 
the  future." 

After  luncheon,  Philip,  according  to  his  prom- 
ise, rode  down  to  Richmond  to  ask  Lady  Wyn- 
dermere^s  hospitality  for  us ;  and,  as  I  expected, 
he  brought  to  Lotta  and  myself  the  most  press- 
ing invitations.  Early  the  following  day,  there- 
fore, we  left  town,  and  when  we  reaohed  Broad- 
waters,  we  found  the  countess  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  happiness. 

"  Give  me  ioy,  give  me  joy,"  she  exclaimed, 
almost  immediatelj^  after  our  greeting.  "  I  am 
so  happy ;  I  have  just  receive  a  letter  from  my 
dear  boy,  announcing  his  engagement  to  the 
most  charming  ^irl  in  Englana.  Conceive  my 
happiness :  am  just  at  the  time  too,  when  I  had 
begun  to  despair  of  his  ever  marrying  at  all." 

*'  I  understood  Lord  Wyndermere  was  abroad,*' 
said  Lotta. 

*^  So  he  is  :  he  went  to  Italy,  in  a  fit  of  pique 
against  somebody  or  other,  two  years  since ; 
and  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  return. 
I  am  very  thankful,  now,  that  he  did  not ;  for,  by 
a  happy  chance,  he  met  Grace  Lyndon  traveling 
with  her  brother  and  bis  wife  on  the  continent, 
ftnd  fell  in  love  with  her." 

^*  Grace  Lyndon  1    Sister  to  Mr.  Hugh  Lyn- 


don, member  for  South  W shire  ?  "    I  ask- 
ed, eagerly. 

"  Yes,  do  you  know  her,  that  your  eyes  spark- 
le so  ?  Ah,  Florence  I  once  I  had  a  hope  that 
you  would  be  my  daughter.  You  would  have 
suited  my  dear  Harold  admirably  ;  and  I  am 
almost  afraid  that,  charming  as  she  is,  Grace 
will  be  too  simple  and  meek  for  her  position  as 
his  wife.    But  do  you  know  her  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes ;  the  oldest  friend  I  have  is  married 
to  her  brother.  I  know  her  very  well.  This 
will  bring  them  to  England,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes  J  Harold  writes  me  word  that  they  are 
even  now  en  route,  I  am  to  address  my  next 
letter  to  him  in  Paris ;  we  may  therefore  expect 
to  see  them  at  some  time  during  the  next  fort- 
night. But  how  selfish  I  have  been,"  she  said, 
suddenly  recollecting  my  new  position,  "  talking 
of  nothing  but  myseli,  and  forgetting  you.  Pray, 
pray  forgive  me,  Florence  :  this  is  worse  than 
storming  you  at  Forest  Home.  Accept  my 
warmest  congratulations.  Unfortunately  I  have 
only  the  advantage  of  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Spencer ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  a 
great  favorite  of  my  sister  Frances,  and  to  all 
who  know  you,  Florence,  it  must  be  sufficient 
assurance  of  his  worth  to  learn  that  he  is  your 
choice." 

During  this  week  and  the  next,  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements were  ooncladed  between  my  father 
and  Mr.  Spencer;  so  that  when  I  returned  to 
town,  I  baa  the  unexpected  gratification  of  find- 
ing a  lettor  from  the  former,  frankly  acknowl- 
eoging  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  the  affairs 
had  been  conductea,  and  (more  affectionately 
than  I  could  have  hoped),  giving  his  consent  to 
my  engagement. 

Strangely  as  his  letter  was  worded,  there  wera 
yet  evident  traces  in  it  of  the  working  of  a  bet- 
ter spirit  than  formerly.  To  a  stranger,  the 
words  would  have  seemed  cold  and  ungracious 
(I  was  going  to  say  ungrateful,  forgetting  that  a 
parent  can  never  owe  that  duty  to  his  child) : 
but  to  me  there  appeared  an  evident  softening  or 
tone  and  feeling :  a  certain  gentleness,  apparent 
not  so  much  in  what  was  said,  as  in  what  was 
left  unsaid ;  and  I  hailed  the  omen  joyfully. 

My  mother,  to  whom  Mr.  Spencer  and  I  had 
written,  immediately  answereo  the  letters ;  but 
rather  less  cordially  than  I  had  hoped  :  although 
she  expressed  no  disapprobation,  and  wished  us 
every  happiness. 

"  She  uidnH  want  joa  to  marry,  but  hoped  yov 
would  be  an  old  maid,  and  leave  your  money  to 
Helen's  children,"  said  Lotta,  throwing  down 
the  letter,  which  she  had  insisted  upon  reading. 
"  Well,  it's  horribly  wicked  and  undutiful,  I  dare 
say;  but  I  am  glad  those  amiable  people  are 
going  to  be  disappointed." 

But  of  all  those  to  whom  this  engagement 
ffave  pleasure,  none  was  more  delighted  than 
Mrs.  Spencer.  Dear,  good,  old  lady,  how  she 
petted  and  indulged  me :  humoring  every  fancy 
and  forestalling  every  wish ;  lavishing  upon  me 
the  rarest  ancTmost  costly  things,  and  caress- 
ing me  with  the  same  fondlinj^,  protecting  ten- 
derness one  feels  toward  an  infant. 

At  her  own  urgent  request,  I  consented  to 
accept  my  trouaeau  from  her ;  and  her  magnifi- 
cent and  lavish  orders  amazed  even  the  fashion- 
able artistes  whom  she  employed.  At  first,  I 
strove  to  restrain  this  excessive  liberality,  but 
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soon  found  the  attempt  was  useless ;  she  would 
have  her  own  way. 

"  Nonsense,  Flory  1"  she  said,  upon  mj  ex- 
postulating against  the  extravaffant  prices  she 
was  giving  for  some  laoe.  '^  Who  has  a  better 
right  to  fine  things  than  you  have  ?  I  canH  give 
you  money,  because  you  have  plenty ;  but  I  will 

five  you  the  handsomest  thmgs  money  will 
oy;  yon  have  made  me  very,  very  happy,  and 
I  leel  as  if  I  could  not  do  enough  to  show  yon 
how  thankful  I  am.  Besides,  who^s  to  have  my 
money  if  you  are  not?  I  promised  it  to  you 
years  ago.  So  say  no  more,  Flory;  say  no 
more ;  except  to  tell  these  people  what  you 
want ;  you  shall  have  it,  be  it  what  it  may." 

Finding  my  remonstrances  unavailing,  and 
that  I  could  not  decline  them  without  giving 
her  great  pain,  I  was  constrained  to  accept  her 
costly  presents. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

OxE  day,  about  a  month  after  the  time  of 
which  I  have  been  writing,  I  was  occupied  in 
looking  over  some  papers  connected  with  the 
Ingerdyne  affairs,  when  Mrs.  Lyndon  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  before  I  could  rise  to  receive  her, 
she  was  in  the  room.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  whose  delight  at  this  meeting  was  the  great- 
est ;  I  certainly  showed  it  the  most ;  but  then, 
she  was  always  so  calm  and  well  disciplined^ 

"  Oh  I  dear  Miss  Northey  1"  I  exclaimed — I 
could  never  get  over  the  early  habit  of  calling 
her  by  that  beloved  name^"  how  glad  I  am  that 
you  are  come  1  It  seems  such  a  very  long  time 
since  we  parted  ;  and  how  much  has  happened 
during  that  time  I  Who  could  have  thought, 
when  last  we  met,  that  I  should  ever  return  to 
my  old  place  again  ?" 

"  Who,  indeed,  Florence  ?  But  there  have 
been  greater  changes  than  that.  Death  has 
been  busy  with  many  of  us.'' 

A  glance  at  her  mourning-dress  recalled  to 
my  memory  the  recent  losses  she  had  sustained, 
in  her  own  mother,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lyndon's. 
With  a  conscience  full  of  remorse  for  my  neg- 
lect in  not  having  alluded  to  these  events,  I  be- 
gan some  words  of  heart-felt  apology ;  but  she 
stopped  me,  sajring, 

<*  Do  not  reproach  yourself,  Flory ;  people 
one  does  not  know,  however  good  they  may  oe, 
can  not  be  expected  to  live  in  our  memory; 
especially  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Let  us  leave 
all  painful  reflections,  and  talk  of  yourself.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  see  your  betrothed :  is  he  in 
town?" 

"  No,  he  is  at  Aston,  making  some  arrange- 
ments.   But  when  did  you  return  ?" 

"  Yesterday.  Do  you  know  who  came  with 
me?" 

**  Yes ;  Lord  Wyndermere,  I  suppose,  and  his 
fianeie.  Do  you  like  him  ?  Is  he  clever,  good, 
amiable^what  you  approve  ?" 

"  Scarcely,  in  all  thmgs ;  but  you  know  he  is 
an  old  friend  of  yours." 

'*  Mine  ?  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  I" 

"  Not  since  he  was  Lord  Wyndermere ;  but 
when  he  was  Lord  Glendale^" 

"  Glendale ;  do  forgive  me  for  this  abominable 
rudeness  of  repeating  your  words  I — ^but  is  Lord 
Glendale  Lady  WyiSermere's  son  ?" 


*'  Yes ;  did  you  not  know  it  ?  How  strange  ! 
He  used  to  be  always  talking  of  you  to  me." 

^*  Indeed  I  Well,  I  hope  that  he  talks  and 
thinks  of  no  one  now  but  your  good  and  pretty 
sister." 

**No;  he  is  wonderfully  engrossed,  certainly; 
which,  I  confess,  surprises  me  not  a  little  :  dear 
Grace  is  the  last  person  I  should  have  thought 
suited  to  his  taste.  She  is  so  meek  and  humble, 
and  he  is  so  fiery  and  impetuous.  1  hope  she 
will  retain  his  love ;  but  there  is  a  fearful  dif- 
ference between  them :  you  would  have  made 
the  best  countess,  Flory.  How  was  it  that  you 
refused  him  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  did  ?" 

"Because. he  told  me:  you  mnst  have  had 
some  strong  reason ;  for  he  is  a  ver}r  attntctive 
person,  besides  bein^  an  earl ;  which,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  you  were  then  placed, 
was,  of  itself^  no  slight  recommendation." 

"  None  to  me." 

"  WeU,  surely,  it  was  no  disparagement. 
There  must  have  been  some  powerful  reason 
to  induce  a  proud  girl  like  you  to  remain  on  the 
stage,  in  preference  to  accepting  the  coronet  of 
one  of  the  oldest  earls  in  England.  What  was 
it,  Florence?  I  ask  for  the  sake  of  Grace: 
what  was  sufficient  to  cause  your  refusal  oi 
him,  might  be  sufficient,  also,  to  cause  hers." 

"  No,  indeed ;  Lord  Glendale  and  I  parted  in 
perfect  amity.  Had  he  been  an  emperor,  in- 
stead of  a  simple  earl,  I  should  not  have  ac- 
cepted him.  There  were  circumstances  at  the 
time,  which,  irrespective  of  Lord  Glendale's 
merits,  made  it  impossible  that  I  should  accept 
him." 

"  Thank  yon,  Florence.  I  have  always  had 
a  fear  that  your  rejection  of  his  suit  haa  some 
deeper  cause ;  that  he  was  a  gambler,  or — ^" 

"Oh,  no,  no  I  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  not," 
I  said ;  eagerly  catching  at  any  thing  upon 
which  I  could  speak  positively,  and  without 
embarrassment  or  equivocation.  "  I  have  re- 
peatedly heard,  from  his  mother  and  many  other 
persons,  that  he  dislikes  the  gaming-table,  and 
18  wholly  indifferent  to  the  tun." 

"But  now  tell  me  about  yourself;  how  yon 
are,  and  what  yon  have  been  doing,  that  only 
one  of  my  letters  has  been  answered.  You  must 
have  been  moving  about  continually." 

And  now  followed  those  long  and  necessary 
explanations,  which,  although  most  interesting 
to  the  parties  concerned,  are  so  apt  to  bore  oth- 
ers. When  they  were  over,  the  whole  morning 
was  gone. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Flory?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lyndon,  "(fan  ynu  take  me  home? 
I  sent  my  carriage  avrav  when  I  came." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  like  it  of  all  things  I 
Where  are  you  staying  ?" 

"  In  York-terrace.  Hugh  is  there  now ;  he 
has  come  op  from  Shrewsbury,  by  favor  of  Dr. 
Kenyon,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  two  years.*^* 

When  we  reached  York-terrace,  the  first  per- 
son I  encountered,  upon  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  was  Lord  Glendale.  I  hiul  forgotten  the 
probability  of  meeting  him  there,  and  was  great- 
ly annoyed  at  my  thoughtlessness;  especially 
as  I  observed  Mrs.  Lyndon's  penetrating  eye  in- 
stantly fixed  upon  him.  For  a  moment,  there  was 
a  perceptible  embarrassment' in  his  mamier; 
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but  he  shook  it  off  immedliately;  and,  advanoiiig 
with  perfect  self-possession,  said, 

*^  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you  again.  Miss 
Sackville !  and  not  the  less  that  I  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  doing  so  in  your  proper  sphere.  I 
have  much  to  congratulate  you  uponl" 

This  speech  put  me  at  my  ease  at  once,  and 
I  replied, 

**  Thank  you.  I  also  have  congratulations  to 
offer ;  which  I  do  most  sincerely.  Pray,  present 
me  to  Miss  Lyndon  j  I  fear  that  she  has  forgot- 
ten me." 

**  That  would  be  impossible,"  he  said,  cour- 
teously, hut  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  gal- 
lantry :  "  but  here  she  is.  Graoe,  Miss  Susk- 
ville  thinks  that  you  have  forgotten  her." 

^*  Oh,  no  I"  she  replied,  coming  forward, 
with  a  bright  blush  upon  her  cheek  j  and  fixing 


her  mild  bine  eyes  inquiringly  upon  me ;  lhe% 
with  a  timid  glance,  turning  them  upon  hor 
loyer. 
What  she  read  there,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the 

good  effect  was  inetantaneous  \  the  bright  blu^ 
Bcame  brighter  and  deeper ;  the  doubtful  look 
vanished,  and  her  manner  became  at  once  frank 
and  cordial.  She  was  evidently  greatly  relieved ; 
and  I  learned  afterward,  that,  knowing  from 
Lord  Glendale  of  his  former  attachment,  she 
had  looked  forward  with  extreme  anxiety  to  this 
first  interview  with  its  object. 

^rrounded  by  all  roy  finnest  and  dearest 
friends,  there  was  now  no  further  excuse  for 
delaying  my  niairiage  ;  and,  therefore,  threp 
months  from  the  day  upon  which  Mrs.  Lyndon 
returned,  I  stood  lieibre  the  altar  in  the  old 
parish  church  at  Ingerdyne— a  bride  I 


THE   END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Iw  the  small  town  of  A»p1,  which  lies— where?  whefever  you  choose  to 
place  ii— lived  Mr.  Jehn  Penibleioii,  a  very  rich,  very  etin^ry,  vtry  good- 
natured,  very  cross,  very  generous,  old  gentleman,  whose  charactt-r  was 
made  up  ol*9ontraneties,  whose  only  rule  of  action  was  the  iinpulfreg  of  bis 
whimsical  bruio,  which,  fortunately  tor  himself  and  those  around  him,  were 
oftener  goo<l  than  bad.  So  much  for  his  character,  now  for  his  person, 
imagine  to  yourself  a  small  man  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a 
large  head  set  off  by  a  little  puckered  up  mouth,  pu^  nose,  and  honall  grey 
eyes,  the  whole  surinouuied  by  a  wig  of  glaripg  red  hair ;  and,  if  your  im- 
agination is  exceedingly  prolific,  fancy  a  funny  little  body  under  this  queer 
large  head  adorned  by  a  fine  shirt  with  moD^troll8  rufiles  which  half  con- 
cealed bis  buff  waistcoat,  which,  reaching  below  his  thighs  seemed  ambi- 
tious to  imitate  the  length  of  his  swallow  tailed  coat,  whioji?,  running  down 
nearly  to  his  heels  had  an  inclination  to  shrink  in  between  his  legs*  very 
much  in  tbe  same  way  a  whi(>t  dog  carries  his  dorsal  extreniity,  whereby 
the  taild  of  his  coat  were  Iqst  in  the  ample  dimensions  of  his  net  her  gaf- 
ments,  which  were  always  of  the  deepest  black,  and  almost  hiil  beneath  their 
cumbrous  proportions  a  small  foot  covered  by  a  neat  shoe,  on  whoFC  well- 
polished  surface  a  huge  silver  buckle  glistened  with  so  bright  a  light,  as  to 
make  it  fortunate  for  the  sun  that  the  pantaloons  prevented  it  from  ^^^R 
seen.  Imagine  such  a  person  as  I  have  det<Gribed  and  you.will  have  Mr. 
Pembleton's  outward  man  before  you  in  all  ifs  glory  and  beauty. 

On  a  cold  December.mornirig,  184-,  Mr.  Pembleton  was  eeate*  before  a 
comfortable  wood  fire  in  his  iihraryV€ading  ihe  lae^t  puper.  Now  1  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anythyig  remrtrkahle  in  a  man^s  sitting  before  his  own 
fire  reading  a  newspaper;  indeed  1  think  t|^at  if  it  was  another  person  who 
s-it  by  that  fire,  I  would  pass  him  by  without  remaik.  But  this  was  Mr. 
Pembleton,and  hew  as  an  important  person  in  the  town  of  Axel ;  besides,  he 
sat  in  such  a  comfortable  position  and  so  differently  Iroin  anybody  else,  that 
1  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  iL  Mr.  Pembleton  sat  in  a  queer  rnachine 
in  the  shape  of  A  chair,  which  was  constructed  under  his  own  directions  feo 
as  to  fit  his  quizical  body.  As  his  legs  were  shert  and  had  a  decided  in- 
clination to  a  raise  themselves  to  a  level  with  his  head,  he  had  his  chair 
made  low  with  a  framework  or  outrigger  attached  to  the  front  legs  on  which 
he  rested  hi-*  feet  and  which  could  be  shipt  and  unshipt  at  his  pleasure. 
When  he  sat  in  his  chair  with  his  feet  on  the  machine  he  looked  very  like  a 
criminal  in  the  stocks,  the  more  so  as  there  were  round  holes  in  the  front 
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of  the' frame  fhrdugh  which  h\%  legs  protrudedf  hut  these  (lules  Were  lined 
with  soil  dubhioiis^  which,  while  they  prevented  his  ancles  from  heing 
excoriated,  gave  the  affair  an  air  of  comfort  we  are  not  accustomed  to  meet 
with  ifl  stocks.  Mr.  PeinbIetoD>  back  curved  outwtirds^  sg  the  accommo- 
dating cuahiotis  of  the  chair  bad  a  coifesponding  cavity  into  which  it  fitted 
exactly^  ^s  the  back  of  his  head  was  very  large,  there  w/ts  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  hts' chair  in  which  he  placed  it  to  prevent  it  from  throwing  his  body 
too  far  forward.  He  also  bad  numert}us  drawers  in  the  framework,  and 
pockets  in  the  cushions,  whicn^  to  use  his  own  words,  made  it  a  *  decided 
conveniency.'  Boine  will  say  that  Mr.  Pembleton's  chaii  was  a  ridiculous 
concern;  but  1  beg  leave  to  differ  from  them.  1  think  it  a  good  chair,  a  philo- 
sophical chair,  a  chair  td  be  moralized  oi).  1  have  seen  many  a  chair  that 
exposed  the  defects  of  those  who  sat  in*  it,  but  Mr.  Pembleton's  is  the  only 
one  1  have  seen  that  covers  them. 

Mr.  Pemblelon  seemed  to  enjoy  the  paper  be  was  reading,  for  he  indolged 
himself  in  sundry  exclamaiioiis  of  approval,  and  he  laughedL,  yes,  Mr.  Pem- 
bleton  laughed,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  as  he  was  a  dignified  man 
and  rich.  I  notice  this  circumstance  because  1  entertain  a  taint  hope  that  it 
will  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  the  long>faced  wise<*heads  of  our  cduutry, 
whose  faces  have  become  as  dry  and  ad  immovable  as  stone  for  want  of  a 
little  exercise  of  their  risible  faculties. 

*  I  knew  it !'  he  exclaimed  '  1  expected  it!  The  brave  old  General  can't 
be  vrhipt !  He  is  a  match  for  those  Mexicansrany  time.  They  needn't  try, 
he  is  too  much  for  them.*  Here  the  old  gentleman  laid  down  his  paper 
and  laughed  until  the  very  tears  started.  '  Oh  it  is  too  good  !  too  glorious !' 
continued  he,  '1  must  tell  some  one,  1  must!  I'll  call  Dick,  yts  Til  tell 
him.  He'll  understand  all  about  it;'  and  he  shouted  in  a  loud  tone  for  Dick, 
rineing  a  small  hand-bell  at  the  same  time. 

Dick  was  Mr.  Pembleton's  waiting  man ;  as  he  was  not  the  brightest  of 
mortals,  all  the  answer  he  coutd  make  to  his  master's  exclantatioti,  'He 
has  whipt  themi^ick!  routed  them  out  and  out,  and  George  was  in  it  too  !' 
was  a  low  bow  accompanied  by  a '  yes  sir.' 

*  Yes,  he  whipt  ih^n,  and  the  odds  were  in  their  favor  three  to  one!' 

*  What,  our  George  ?  master  George  ?'  asked  Dick. 

*  Certainly.     Who  else  should  it  be  ?'  answered  Mr.  Pembleton. 
'  And  he  realty  whipt  them  r' 

'  Who  ?' 

*  Master  George,  sir.' 

'No,  no,  Diek.  He  was  only  in  the  fight  It  was  General  Taylor  who 
whipt  thy  I.' 

*  Yes  sir,' answered  Dick,  who  did  not  comprehend  the  afTkir  exactly, 
though  he  had  an  mdistinct  idea  that  master  George  had  taken  part  in  some 
great  battle. 

'  And,  Dick,'  said  Mr.  PembVeton,  'just  bear  what  the  paper  says  of 
George.  Listen,  Dick.  '  Of  all  whose  bravery  was  put  to  the  test  on  that 
terrible  yet  glorious  day,  no  one  came  off  with  greater  honor  than  Captain 
George  Pembleton  of  the  4th ,  who  by  leading  his  men  on  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  our  favor.  We  understand 
that  he  is  a  son  of  John  Pembleton,  Esq.,  of  Axel,  who  served  in  the  army 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  hon- 
or to  his  country ;  we  congratulate  him  on  having  a  son  who  imitates  so 
closely  the  brave  deeds  of  his  father.' 

'  Glorious,  ain't  it  Dick  ?'  said  Mr.  Pembleton,  laying  down  the  paper. 
'  Hiijhly  honorable  to  us  both.* 

*  Yes  sir,'  answered  Dick.    *  Very  honorable,  sir,  very.     But—' 

*  But  what,  Dick  ?' 
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*  1  can't  see  who  master  fleorge  has  been  fighting.' 

*  Can't  see  ?    Why  Dick^i|  don't  know  as  much  as— as — as  your  man- 
ner.' 

*  I  know  it,  sir.    'Taib't  to  he  expected.    I  never  had  the  advantages.'. 
'Well,  Dick,' said  Mr.  Pern ble ton, smiling  benignly  at^he  compliment 

Said  him  by  his  man.    *  Well,  Dick,  master  George  has  been  fighting  the 
lexicans.' 
« He  has?    What  is  he  doing  that  for.^ 

'  Because  his  cotmtry  demands  it  That  is  the  reason,  Dick.  I'd  go  my- 
self and  take  you  with  me  if  it  wasn't  so  inconvenient' 

*  Would  you,  sir  ?' 

*  Yes,  Dick,  1  would,  fbr  you  see  we  must  stand  by  our  country  when  she. 
needs  ub^  • 

*  That's  a  fact  sir.     But  what  are  they  fighting  about  ?* 

Mr.  Pembleton  after  reproving  Dick's  ignorance,  commenced  a  fong ^ 
winded  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  war.  In  the  coukss  of 
which,  he  touched  upon  what  he  considered  a  man's  duty  to  his  country, 
extolled  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen  generally,  of  kia  .son  George  par-> 
ticiilarly,  and  errded  off  by  asking  Dick  if  it  was  not  glorious. 

*  Yes,  sir,  very  glorious.  Almost  as  glorioTIs  as  the  battle  ofLundy^s 
Lane,'  answered  Dick,  and  the  good  fellow  went  on  to  tel-^  how  brave 
master  George  had  always  been.  ^ Even,'  said  he,  'when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  and  I  used  to  drill  him  with  a  broom-stick  /or  a  musket^  1  knew  that 
he  was  cut  out  for  a  soldier.  But  who'd  have  thought  then  that  he  would 
be  fighting  Mexicans  now?  Oh,  it  is  too  glorious^  sir,  it  is  I  Aiid  he  is  a 
Captain  now  ?' 

'  Yes,  Dick,  and  his  father  is  proud  of  him.'  Here  Mr.  Pembleton  eleva- 
ted his  head  so  he  saw  Dick  ovef  his  shirt  collar,  and  said  in  a  slow  digni- 
fied mnaner :  '  He  is  an  honor  to  his  friends,  Dksk,  and  an  ornament  to  his 
country.' 

'  No  doubt  of  it,  sir.    He  is  sure  to  be  extinvuished.' 

*  Speak  correctly,  Dick.  Mmd  now%  Recollect  that  as  a  genera]  rule 
through  life.  Don't  say  extinguished ;  but  distinguished,  that  is  the  proper 
word.' 

*  Yes,  sir,  I'll  juSt  run  and  tell  every  one  I  see  all  about  it' 

*  Stop  at  the  post  office,  Dick,  and  before  you  go,  tell  Miss  Lucy,  1  wish 
10  see  her.    Be  sure  you  hurry,  Dick  !^ 

'  Yes,  sir,'  and  off  he  stared  on  his  errands,  which  he  did  not  do  any  the 
quicker  for  stojlping  to  tell  every  one  he  met  that  *  Master  George  was  ex- 
linrnished.' 

\Vhile  he  is  gone  we  will  take  a  slight  glance  at  Mr.  Pembleton's  family, 
and  be  ready  to  hear  the  letters,  if  he  should  he  so  fortunate  as  to  get  any, 
by  the  time  he  retuns. 

Now  am  1  in  a  quandary.  Show  me,  if  you  can,  a  young  author  who 
does  not  live  in  them.  How  many  doubts  arise  and  try  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  task.  How  many  fears,  like  mlschievious  imps,  thrust  themselves 
forward,  damping;  his  ardor,  harrassing  his  mind,  in  fine,  making  every 
little  inequality  in  his  way  appear  a  moimtain  of  difficulty.  My  present 
quandary  is,  (now  don't  laugh  at  me).  Shall  I  or  shall  1  not  finish  my 
first  chapter  with  this  sheet?  Small  n^atfer,  but  how  full  of  perplexity. 
1  haver  summoned  every  power  of  inspiration  to  my  aid,  and  now  finding 
that  they  will  not  come,  I  decide  without  them,  and  so  get  out  of  my 
quandary. 
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Mr,  Pembleton  was  a  widower  with  two  children ;  George,  the  captain 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  who  was  then  with  the  army  in  Mei- 
ico,  where  he  had  established  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  and  Lucy,  a  beautiful  girl,  about  the  time  our  tale 
opens,«  was  past  twenty.  *Why,  she  must  have  been  an  old  maid,'  me- 
thinks  1  hear  some  miss  in  her  teens  exclaim.  *The  deuce  Silie  must/ is 
all  the  answer  1  can^ive,  not  an  elegant  one,  I  will  admit,  but  it  is  an  an- 
swer. Mr.  Pembleton  was  proud  of  his  son,  who  was  a  high-minded,  no- 
ble iellow,  but  he  loved  his  daughter  with  an  intense,  tender  af!ection,  of 
which  she  was* worthy. 

What  nice  distinctions  are  there  tn  love.  A  parent  has  two  children,  a 
son  and  a  daughter.  He  loves  them  both,  and  thinks  he  loved  them  equal- 
ly, but  let  him  analyse  his  feelings,  and  he  will  find  that  the  daughter  has  a 
firmer,  tenderer  hold  on  bis  auctions  than  the  son.  His  love  ibr  her  lies 
deep  in  the  joy  springs  of  the  heart,  in  the  depths  consecrated  to  the  purest 
feelings  of  his  nature.  While  for  his  son,  all  the  more  active  or  worldly 
considerations  of  his  nature  are  aroused,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  more 
troublesome  feelings  belong  to  theson.\Doubt  as  to  his  being  able  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  world  and  pass  unharmed  by  its  many  allurements. 
Anxiety  lest  something  has  ><een  omitted  on  his  part,  the  want  of  which 
may  be  a  serious  drawback  to  his  son's  carreer  through  life.  Pride,  nild, 
exulting  pride  in  the  hour  of  his  son's  success.  Mortification,  deep  and 
bitter,  at  his  defeat.  All  these  are  the  feelings  of  a  father  for  a  son,  but 
his  daughter,  his  home  child,  as  Frederika  Bremer,  would  say,  has  no  un- 
feeling world  to  contend  with.  She  is  sheltered  from  the  influence  of  vice. 
The  rude  storms  of  sin  cannot  harm  her.  She  is  pure ;  her  life  is  a  lesson 
from  which  those  around  her  may  derive  constant  good,  her  heart,  a  spring 
from  which  the  parent  may  imbibe  sweet,  refreshing  draughts  of  hope 
and  comfort  Tis  like  the  ancient  temple— is  a  father's  love.  The  sou 
rest  in  the  courts ;  the  daughter  penetrates  to  the  holy  of  holies. 

Thus  it  was  with  Mr.  Pembleton.  '  George,'  he  used  to  say,  '  is  a  man 
grown,  he  is  well  provided^for.  He  is  doing  w«]l.  J  am  proud  of  my  son 
George.  He  is  a  noble  fellow.  But  iiUcy,  she  is  dependent  on  me  for 
everything,  protection,  support,  happiness,  and  the  Lord  knows  that  it  is 
firecious  little  of  the  last  she  can  have  with  an  old  man  like  me.  She  is 
very  kind  to  me,  and  as  good  as  an  angel,  besides  she  is  not  half  as  par- 
ticular as  angels  are  in  their  company,  if  she  was,  1  would  be  apt  to  suffer. 
But  1  must  love  Lucy  very  much,  I  must  he  kind  to  her,  the  good  girl.' 

And  so  he  did,  and  was  always  kind  to  her,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
for  he  was  only  kind  to  others  when  it  suited  his  convenience.  But  here 
comes  Dick  from  the  post  office. 

*  Is  there  any  from  the  captain,  sir  .^'  asked  Dick,  as  he  entered  the  library 
with  a  packet  of  letters. 

'  How  should  1  know,  you  blockhead  ?*  exclaimed  Mr.  Pembleton,  very 
much  put  out  at  the  idea  of  his  knowing  who  the  letters  were  from  before 
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he  had  seen  theiiK  'Hand  them  here,*  continued  he,  *«nd  don't  ask 
such  footiah  questions.  For  you  see  Dicky  they  are  very  inconvenienty 
▼ory.'  / 

*  Ves,  sir,'  answered  Dick. 

*  Did  you  tell  Miss  Lacy  1  wished  to  see  her  ?' 

*  No,  sir.    I  am  going  now.' 

*  Tell  her  that  there  is  a  letter  from  the  captain.' 

Miss  Lucy  Psrabletoii  was  a  beautiful  creature.  Every  gentleman  who 
saw  her,  declared  her  perfect,  and  one,  a  young  lawyer  who  signed  his 
BMiie  Creorire  Washington  Thomas  Jefferson  J.  JML  Tuck,  (the  J.  M.,  stood 
for  James  Madison,)  declared  her  '  perfectly  entrancing.'  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  thouffh  Tuck  was  a  puppy,  I  eannot  help  agreeing  with  him  on  that 
point.  You  must  not  expect  me  to  describe  Lucfy*s  swan-like  neck,  ruby 
lips,  pearly  teeth,  Grecian  nose,  Mue  eyes,  lofty  forehead,  curling  brown 
hair,  and  queen-like  form,  because  1  have  a  holy  horror  of  showing  off  a 
lady,  as  a  jockey  would  a  horse,  viz.,  by  describing  its  points.  I  am  con- 
tent to  say  of  one  I  am  describing,  she*s  beautiful,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
picture  any  style  of  beauty  that  pleases  him  best;  and  for  this  reason,  a  per- 
son can  imagine  beauty  in  the  highest  degree,  though  he  caunot  de6cribe 
it;  and  often  times  a  person  who  can  describe  a  very  ludicrous,  ugly  man, 
and  do  it  well,  too,  fails  when  he  attempts  a  handsome  one.  I  The  unly 
way  in  which  I  can  account  for  this,  is,  tliat  with  a  ludicrous  thing,  the 
more  you  spoil  it;  the  nearer  to  perfection  you  bring  it,  but  with  a  beautiful 
thing,  the  more  he  attempts  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  the  more  he  spoils  it. 
Her^  i  am  trying  to  beat  the  d — 1  round  the  bush,  as  an  old  saying  goes, 
and  to  excuse  myself  for  passing  Miss  Lucy  by  with  so  little  notice,  am  try^ 
ing  to  make  out  that  I  had  philosophical  reasons  for  so  doing;  but  on  look- 
ing back,  I  find  that  it  will  not  do,  so  FU  tell  the  truth,  and  acknowl 
edge  that  my  descriptive  talents,  so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  are  a  great 
deal  below  par,  or  to  speak  correctly,  they  do  not  exist  at  all. 

*  A  letter  from  George,  Lucy  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pembleton  to  his  daughter, 
as  she  entered  the  library.  ^  He  is  coming  home,  end  is  wounded.  Ain^t 
you  glad  to  hear  it  ?' 

*  What!  That  my  brother  is  wounded  ?  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  am  very  sorry,' 
aaswered  Lucy,  who  forgot  the  pleasure  she  would  experience  from  her 
brother's  being  with  them,  when  she  heard  that  he  was  wounded. 

^So^  no!    Not  that  child!    Ain't  you  glad  he  is  coming  home  ?' 

*  Oertainly,  sir.  But  so  very  sorry  that  he  has  been  hurt,  poor  fellow,' 
and  then,  like  a  truu  woman,  she  went  on  to  imagine  all  kinds  of  horrible 
things  that  might  have  happened,  and  a  great  many  she  was  sure  would 
happen  to  him,  if  they  had  not  already. 

*  He  is  coming  home,  and  is  going  to  bring  a  friend.  Captain  Delany,  with 
him.     Ain't  you  sorry,  Lucy  ?'  asked  her  father. 

'  Oh  no,  sir.    I  am  only  too  happy  at  the  thought  of  having  him  with  us. 

When  may  we  expect  him  ?' 
'  Immediately.    But  this  friend  of  his,  Lucy.    Provoking,  ain't  it  ?' 
'I  don't  see  anything  provoking  in  it,  my  dear  father.     1  am  glad  to  think 

George  will  have  so  agreeable  a  companion  as  he  says  this  Mr.  Delany  is.' 

*  Yes,  agreeable.  That  is  just  the  thing  of  it,  Lucy.  He  will  expect  me 
to  be  agreeable,  too.  Don't  you  see  ?  And  I  never  was  agreeable  but  once 
io  all  my  life,  and  that  was  when  I  was  courting  your  mother.  I  never  was 
so  uncomfortable  as  I  was  then,  so  1  have  never  been  agreeable  since.  It 
is  so  inconvenient !  Now,  Lucy,  just  listen  to  me  utltil  I  give  you  a  fiiir, 
impartial  statement  of  how  things  will  be  when  they  cone.  In  the  first 
place,  George  will,  be  too  unwell  to  entertain  his  friend,  for  though  he 
does  say  that  his  wound  is  nothing,  I  know  that  it  is  a  serious  affair,  as 
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tbese  yonng  officers  cmll  all  waaBdi**  mere  scrttoheB,"  until  thair  heads 
are  knocked  oil;  and  then,  Luey«  as  you  will  perceive  by  giving  your  atten. 
tion  to  the  matter,  they  cannot  call  it  anything  at  all,  because  their  mouths 
are  gone.  Now  the  end  of  this  matter  will  be  this:  I  will  be  obliged  to 
leave  my  comfortable  chair,  and  be  skeltering  all  over  the  country,  playing 
billiards,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  just  to  please  a  youn^  man,  who  1  am 
convinced  ia  a  puppyi  though  I  never  have  seen  him,  and  George  says  that 
he  is  a  fine  fellow.  Ob,  it  will  be  so  inconvenient ;  won't  it,  Lucy  ?' 
« 1  can  tell  better  when  they  come,' answered  Lucy. 

*  Tell  the  Dickens!  {Suppose  this  young  scoundrel  should  fall  in  love 
with  you  ?  Now  just  think  of  that  once.  We  would  be  obliged  to  refuse 
him,  for  you  s^  he  is  not  worthy  of  you.  It  will  be  so  inconvenient  I  I 
wish  George  hadn't  any  friends.' 

*  Now  don't  say  that,  my  father.  You  do  not  wish  anything  of  the  kind, 
said  Lucy. 

«|  solemnly  asseverate — ^  commenced  Mr.  Pembleton,  when  Lucy  placed 
her  delicate  little  hand  over  his  mouth,  so  that  he  could  not  speak. 
'    *  Listen  td  me  a  minute,  my  dear  father,'  said  she,  *  just  one  minute . 
You  will  like  Captain  Delaiiy,  and  he  will  like  you  and  all — ' 

*  Yes !  he  will  be  very,  anectionate,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  1  will  not 
encourage  him  in  it,  I  declare  I  won't,'  broke  in  ber  &ther. 

'As  I  was  going  on  to  say,'  resumed  Lucy,  *we  will  make  things  very  pleas- 
ant to  him.  I  am  sure  he  likes  shooting,  and  you  know  there  are  pJenty  of 
deer  now,  and  there  is  Dick,  or  any  of  the  men  to  show  him  the  way  over 
the  mountains  to  the  salt  lick,  so  that  he  will  soon  find  where  the  best 
shooting  is  ;  and  there  are  many  pleasant  families  near  us  who  will'  suit 
him  exactly.  Then  we  havii  a  go«Kl  library,  billiard-table,  music,  games, 
pictures  and  everything  else  Upsides  fbr  him  at  home.  We  will  do  very 
well,  my  father,  very  weH  indeed.' 

*  We  will  £ee,'  answered  Mr.  Pembleton. 
<  Yes,  we  will  see,  father.' 

Mr.  Pembleton,  be  it  remarked,  was  fampus  for  his  hospitality,  and  was 
at  that  time  expecting  a  large  party  of  friends  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
him.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  this;  he  was  out  of  humor  with  bifti- 
self  and  every  body  else,  because  his  son  had  been  wounded ;  as  he  had  a 
decided  objection  to  doing  as  other  people  did,  he  vented  bis  spleen  against 
a  person  he  did  not  know. 

George  and  his  friend  arrived  that  night  Everything  turned  out  as  Lucy 
predicted.  George  was  entirely  recovered.  Delany  was  as  fine  a  fellow  as 
George  said  he  was,  and  soon  won  the  old  gentleman's  heart.  Mr.  Pem- 
bleton kept  his  chair,  and  was  not  obliged  to  be  agreeable,  while  Lucy, 
dear  Lucy,  kind  Lucy,  was  as  she  always  had  been,  the  loved  one  ol  tite 
household.  There  is  something  dazzling  in  the  love  ot  the  world.  It  ele- 
vates and  enables  one  to  have  the  great  and  gcM>d  ofeari^  around  him ;  but 
to  be  the  loved  one  of  a  home,  is  a  greater,  a  holier  blessing  than  ail.  A 
home  where 


' when  the  prayer,  is  said, 

For  thee  kind  hearts  do  yearn/ 

Yet  there  are  those  who  have  no  homes ;  who  know  not  what  It  is  to  be 
the  loved  ones  of  a  household. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*  Amu !  Lucy !  Very  nice  young  man,  that  Dalany/  said  Mr.  Perable- 
ton,  a  few  days  after  the  conversation  related  in  the  proceeding  chapter. 

*do  you  have  fallen  into  the  general  opinion,  and  do  not  find  him  such  a 
disagreeable  person  as  you  anticipated  ?  Confess  it,  dear  father,'  said  Lucy. 

*  Yes,  my  child,  yes.  But  Vd  rather  not  talk  of  that  conversation  we  had 
before  he  came ;  if  he  should  overhear  anything  of  the  kind,  he  would  think 
be  was  not  welcome^'^said  Mr.  Pembleton,  who,  like  all  other  men,  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  having  his  foolishness  made  apparent  He  r^i^arded  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  that  conversation,  as  a  very  silly  part ;  hence  he  ar- 
gued that  if  he  had  taken  a  silly  part,  he  must  be  a  silly  man,  and  any  one 
knows  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  a  silly  man  to  a  fool.  Therefore  Mr.  Pem- 
bleton thought  that  the  least  said  about  the  matter  the  better. 

*  Where  are  the  young  men,  Lucy  ?' 
*They  have  not  been  down  this  momtpg,  sir.' 

'Tell  Dick  to  go  and  call  them,  will  you?  But  never  mind,  they  are 
coming  now,'  said  Mr.  Pembleton,  as  George  and  Delany  entered  the  libra- 
ry. *  Good  morning,  gentlemen !  Good  morning  to  you  1'  he  exclaimed. 
*  We  have  beaten  you  at  early  rising.* 

*So  I  perceive,  sir,*  answered  Delany.  *  How  are  you  this  morning,  sir, 
and  Miss  PemMeton  ?' 

'Oh,  I  am  very  well,  sir,  very !  and  Lucy  is  not  in  the  worst  of  health, 
flo  1  should  judge  from  her  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  eye,'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 
fs        *  By  Jose,  Delany,  this  is  too  bad,'  exclaimed  George  Pembleton  from  a 
Y«    window.    <  No  shooting  for  us  4»  sometime.    Just  come  and  see.* 

Delany  went  to  the  window,  and  found  that  his  friend's  prediction  would 
be  verified,  as  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  which  turned  to  ice  the  moment 
it  touched  the  earth,  covering  everything,  trees,  shrubs,  houses,  fences  aud 
animals  with  its  frozen  armor,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
stand,  let  alone  walking. 


*  Is  it  not  too^bad,  Delany  ?*  asked   George,  in  a  voice  that  indicated  dn 

Jj  ^attack  of  ennui,  vulgarly  dilled  the  bl«es,  or  hypoes. 
,Ax\     « Yes,  rather.    1  think  we  wM  be  obliged  to  give  up  our  shooting,'  said 
Delany,  cheerfully.  ^ 

Captain  Delany  was  what  is  now  called  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  conse- 
quently he  WHS  a  man  of  the  world  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  could, 
when  he  pleased,  be  extremely  agreeable,  or  exactly  the  reverse ;  vei^ 
witty  or  very  dull,  and  at  times  when  he  so  far  forgot  that  affected  in^ifi^ 
erence  to  sublunary  affairs  that  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent  among  the 
dandies  of  the  present  day,  as  to  act  naturally,-  he  even  appeared  brilTianti 
and  exhibited  an  energy  of  mind,  an  eloquence  of  iniaginati<ln,  which  ap- 
peared the  more  dazzling  from  their  contrast  to  his  habitual  composure. 
His  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  greatest 
particular,  was  greater  than  men  of  his  age  usually  possess.  In  fine.  Cap- 
tain Delany  "Was  a  nice  person,  a  handsome  and  rich  person,  all  of  which 
qualities  combined,  constitute  a  *  fine  young  man.' 

*  1  say,  George,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pembleton  to  his  son  after  breakfast,  re- 
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joiced  that  the  weather  would  not  permit  the  young  gentlemen  to  leave 

him.    *  Witat  are  you  and  Captain  Delany  to  do  to-day  ?' 
*'  We  have  not  so  much  as  thought  ot  it.    Have  we,  Delany  ?' 
'  Oh  no.    I  never  trouble   myself  iibo'ut  any  pleasures  bcfbrehaiid,  at  any 

time,  and  1  am  sure  I  need  not  begin  to  do  ho  here,  where  there  is  ho  much 

to  enjoy,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  enjoy  it  all,'  answered  Delany. 

*  1  am  glad  you  enjoy  yourself,  sir/  said  Mr.  Pembleton.  *  We  are  so 
dull  here,  that  1  feared  you'd  go  off  some  time  from  very  weariness.' 

*  You  need  not  fear  that,  father,  for  if  there  is  a  man  living  who  can  make 
the  dullest  of  company  pleasant,  or  the  most  out  of  the  way  place  bearable, 
it  is  Delany.  He  says  he  never  anticipates  his  pleasures,  and  for  the  best 
reason  in  the  world  ;  he  carries  with  him  a  buoyant  heart  and  contented 
spirit  wherever  he  goes.    Is  it  not  so,  Delany  ?'  said  Greorge. 

'  Modesty  forbids  my  telling.  Pembleton,'  answered  Delany,  laughing. 
'1  always  thought  you  a   modest  man,  my  dear  fellow.    But  what  shall 
we  do  ?     Have  a  game  of  billiards,  or  stay  here  in  the  li4)rary  with  Lucy  ?' 

*  1  stay  with  Miss  Pembleton,  as  a  matter  of  course,'  answered  he. 
*Then  father  and  1  will  go  to  the  billiard  table/  said  George,  leaving  the 

room  wi^  his  father. 

*  Well,  Miss  Pembleton,  what  are  you  thinking  of  so  gravely  .^'  asked  De-  . 
lany  of  Lucy. 

'  1  wab  thinking  of  what  you  said  about  not  anticipating  your  pleasures. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  lose  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  it,'  answered 
Lucy. 

*  Oh,  no,  Miss  Pembleton,  I  am  much  happier  for  it' 

*  How  so,  sir?' 

*  As  1  never  lay  out  schemes  of  happiness,  but  take  everything  as  it  comes, 
I  am  ntiver  disappointed,  miss,  and  therefore  I  am  always  happy,  tor  you 
know  i  hold  that  disappointment  is  the  only  real  source  of  uohapjnness.' 

*  1  will  admit  that,  sir.  But  you  will  acknowledge  that  you  throw  away 
that  choice  gift,  imagination  ?' 

<  But  I  think  imagination  oftener  a  curse  than  a  blessing.    Is  it  not  so  ?' 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  sir.  My  own  experience  teaches  nie  different 
To  me,  the  choicest  of  all  my  pleasures,  is  the  anticipation  of  happiness. 
'Tis  so  delightful  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  emotions  she  will  feel  in  en- 
joying some  future  pleasure.  'Tis  so  delicious  to  allow  the  soul  to  wander 
through  the  realms  of  fancy  where  ere  it  list?,  culling  the  sweet  buds  of  an- 
ticipated joy,  or  gathering  the  bright  fltrwers  of  hope,  carrying  them  with 
itfinto  the  far-off  future,  as  lights  in  its  dim  aisles  or  guides  through  its 
solemn  walks  and  gloomy  liboks.  Then  all  appears  bright  and  happy. — 
Then  is  the  soul  free  from  all  guile,  spotless.  Then  is  the  heart  puril^ed, 
holy.     Oh,  my  bright  day-dreams,  would  that  you  were  with  me  always.' 

Delany  could  scare  help  admiring  her  enthusiasm,  though  to  tell  the 
truth,  enthusiastic  people  were  no  great  favorites  with  him  ;  they  show  too 
much  feeling  to  suit  a  man  of  the  world. 

'.Right  or  wrong,  Miss  Pembleton,' said  he,  *  lean  never  be  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  do  anything  to  deprive  you  of  such  happiness.' 

*  But  will  you  not  agree  with  me  ?^  asked  Lucy. 

*  If  you  wish  it— yes.' 

^  That  will  not  do,  Mr.  Delany ;  your  conversion,  to  be  acceptable,  must 
be  voluntary.' 

*  So  you  are  determined  to  convert  me .'" 
J  Provided  you  are  convertible.' 

f  Suppose  1  am  not.    What  then  P  asked  he,  in  a  Ugbt  tone. 
'  I  wiM  be  obliged  to  give  you  up  to  the  errof  of  your  ways,'  answeped 
Lucy,  laughing. 
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*  If  1  am  not  converted,  I'll  try  hard  to  become  so,  miss.' 

*  Tlieu  1  am  sure  tiiat  the  day'drearas  will  carry  the  day  against  your 
philoaophy.  And  now  let  us  go  and  see  how  they  come  on  with  their  bil* 
liarda' 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Lucy  and  Delany  met  again,  ^s  be  and  George 
had  gone  on  a  shooting  excursion.  During  this  time,  Luc>  could  not  help 
noticing  how  great  a  voiil  his  absence  made  m  their  family. 

*  I  wish  Deliiuy  yptt  here,'  sheM  say ;  *  lather  is  so  dull  without  him. 
^     Then  her  heart  would  take  it  up,  and  say  softly  to  itself,  *uiind  you.* 

•  <  It  makes  Lucy  dull,  too ;'  and  Lucy  would  start,  blu^h,  smile,  and  then 
bid  her  heart  be  still,  becauho  she  was  sure  that  it  was  father  who  regret- 
ted Deluny's  absence.  The  naughty  heart  would  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
what  she  said,  but  persisted  in  declaringthat  Lucy  regretted  it,  too;  so  Lucy 
would  drop  the  matter  for  peace's  sake.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  quarrel 
with  one's  heart, «e8i>ecially  if  ^fou  have  such  a  good  heart  as  Lucy's.  She 
did  not  give  up  her  opinion,  though.    She  was  sure  she  was  right. 

In  tlie  nieautinie,  Captain  Delauy  cante  to  a  sage  conclusion.  He  was 
sitting  on  a  fallen  tree,  With  his  gun  resting  upon  his  shoulder,  waiting  for 
George  to  drive  a  herd  of  deer  witiiin  gun  range.  The  day  was  very  cold, 
and  the  capiuiri  had  a  remarkably  cold  seat  on  the  fallen  tree,  which  was 
covered  with  ice  and  stiow.  Jn  fact,  Captain  Delany  was  cold.  He  look- 
ed at  the  clouds,  which  bore  that  dull,  heavy  appearance  that  betokens  a 
anow-storni;  then  at  the  snow-clad  earth,  and  finally  at  his  seat,  which  was 
becoming  very  uncomfortable,  from  the  fact  that  the  snow  and  ice  were 
meltinff  under  him. 

*  By  Jose !'  said  h6,  <  this  is  not  so  pleasant  as  talking  to  Miss  Lucy  about 
day  dreams.' 

Now  some  will  say  that  Delany's  conclusion  was  not  a  very  warm  one, 
to  SJty  the  least  of  it;  but  1  beg  leave  to  think  difft^rently.  Though  his  seat 
and  the  atinusphere  were  not  as  warm  as  they  might  have  been,  his  heart 
roust  have  been  in  a  fervid  state,  for  he  was  an  old  hunter,  and  never  had 
been  kno>\n  to  leave  the  woods  before,  for  heat  or  cold,  wind  or  rain.  That 
Dight  he  proposed  to  George  that  they  should  start  for  home. 

*  It  is  very  cold  now,  Pembleton,'  said  he,  *  and  1  think  it  will  be  colder 
yet  before  the  night  is  over.' 

He  spoke  tlic  truth  then,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  What  befell  them, 
the  reader  will  learn  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

4  TasRs  is  one  person  wiie  I  have  neglected  to  mention  as  yet,  an'd  that  is 

James  MoncagiiB,  a  young  lawyer,  who  resided  at  Axel,  and  was  an  intimate 
visiter  at  Me.  rembleton's.  He  came  to  Axel  several  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  tale,  and  opened  a  law  office.  Who  he  waB,  or  where 
be  came  from,  were  questions  to  which  he  never  could  be  induced  to  give 
satisfactory  an:)wers,  though  the  good  people  of  Axel  made  every  exertion 
to  find  out  those  important  matters.  Afr.  Julius  CaB^ar  Phitz  Whack  was 
the  only  person  who  met  with  the  least  success,  and  that  was  because  he 
was  a  lawyer,  or  at  least  that  was  the  way  he  accounted  for  it  himself;  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries  put  in  due  form.  But  1  believe  I  will  relate  the  con* 
Tersation  as  it  occurred. 

*  How  are  you,  'Squire  ?'  said  he,  entering  Montague's  office. 

*  Well,  I  thank  you  sir.     How  are  you  V  answered  Montague. 
'  All  right,  I  am  obliged  to  you.' 
Here  h  long  pause  ensued  i  which  Mi>ntague  ended  by  saying  that  it  was 

a  fine  day. 

*  Yea,  very,'  answered  Phitz  Whack.  *  They  have  warmer  weather  than 
this  where  you  come  from  ?*  This  was  a  feeler  put  out  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er  Montague  was  a  Southerner. 

*  Oh  no.    The  weather  is  about  the  same  there,'  said  Montague. 

*  Where  did  you  say  you  come  from  ?'  .     ^ 

*  It  would  be  hard  telling,  sir.   I  have  been  to  a  great  many  places  daring 

my  life.' 

This,  Mr.  Phitz  Whack  set  down  as  proof  that  Montague  had  been  a 
traveller.  He  commenced  talking  of  various  subjects,  so  as  to  put  him  off 
his  guard,  and  then  returned  to  the  attack  by  asking  what  Montague  said 
his  father's  name  was ;  he  had  forgotten. 

*  1  did  not  say  it  was  anything,  sir ;  but  to  please  you  I  will  tell  you.  It 
was  the  same  as  my  own,  James  Montague.' 

*  That's  it,  eh  ?'  said  Phitz  Whack,  with  the  air  of  a-  man  who  had  been 
reminded  of  something  he  had  forgotten.  '  How  strange  that  it  should  es- 
cape my  memory.' 

Montague  did  not  see  anything  strange  in  it,  as  he  knew  that  he  had  nev- 
er known  it.  They  sat  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  Phitz  Whack  trying  to 
form  some  new  plan  of  operation  by  whicbhe  could  accomplish  his  object; 
and  Montague  trying  to  determine  how  he  could  get  rid  of  his  inquisitive 
visiter.    At  length  he  rose,  and  said : 

*  You  will  excuse  me,  sir.    I  have  an  engagement.' 
<  Certainly,  sir,'  said  Phitz  Whack,  risinsr.    '  You  said-*' 

*  I  have  hn  engagemet,  sir,'  interrupted  Montague. 
Phitz  Whack  immediately  reported  all  he  had  heard  to  a  group  of  eager 

listeners  who  awaited  bis  coming  at  the  Amorican  Eagle,  a  hotel  kept  by 
Zepbiniah  Parsons,  the  Boniface  of  the  villaffff 
Montaffue's  history  is  told  in  a  few  words.  When  quite  young,  his  father, 
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a  man  of  low,  dissipated  habits,  led  bis  motber,  taking  with  him  bis  little 
Bidter,  a  child  of  five  or  ^ix  yetys.  Left  with  a  helpless  child,  without  a 
roof  to  cover  her  h^ad,  or  bread  to  feed  her,  his  mother  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  a  brother  for  su|)port.  In  a  short  time  she  died.  Thus  Mont«gue 
was  thrown  upon  bis  uncle,  who,  though  a  kind,  good  man,  was  poor,  and 
unable  either  to  support  or  educate  him. 

But  Montague's  was  one  of  those  minds  that  no  misfortune  coulil  bow. 
He  dashed  boldly  at  the  world,  and  struggled  against  its  ills  with  a  strong 
band.     We  need  not  tell  the  result,  for  all  know  that  it  is  not  those  who         P  .  "X 

can  fight  their  own  way  w,hQ  the   world  despise,  but  the  meek,  the  lowly  'P-^^a.^^^cl.     , 
ones  of  earth,  whose  only  fault  is  their  weakness.     He  became   rich,  re- 
spected and  happy.     He  was  a  large,  handsome  man,  and  possessed,  in  ad- 
dition  to  his  highly  polished  manners,  a  mind  at  once  cultivated  and  re- 
fined. 'Nature  did  much  for  James  Montague  ;  she  not  only  gave  him  a 
handsome  person,  strong  mind,  and  sparkling  talents,  but  also  that  intuitive 
perception  of  the  foibles  and  weaknesses  of  his  fellows,  that  enables  its 
possessor  to  reap  advancement  for  himself  in  everything  chance  throws  in 
his  way;  which  teaches  him  how  to  shape  his  course  so  as  to   clear  the 
breakers  of  life,  and  which  he  may  even  take  the  sin  from  evil  and  make  it 
appear  good.     He  had  that  without  which  one  can  never  rise;  with  which, 
be  will  become  great.     I    mean  tact.    Money  rules  the   world,  says  some 
one.    I  suy  tact ;  for  by  it  alone  is  money  amassed  ;  by  it  kept,  and  by  it 
alone  can  its  potent  charm  be  made  useless. 

The  evening  of  the  day  Delany  came  to  his  sage  conclusion,  three  per- 
sons were  seated  in  A^r.  Pembleton*s  drawing-room.  The  night  was  in- 
tensely cold,  and  the  wind,  sharp  as  the  frost  itself,  was  raging  among  the 
Doble  old  ouks  which  surrounded  the  bouse,  with  that  low,  moaning  sound 
the  superstitious  regard  as  the  forerunner  of  misfortune.  Our  friends 
were  seated  in  a  large,  handsomely-furnished  room  where  everything  was 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  seemed  doubly  so  frem  its  conU'ast  with  the  deso- 
late scene  without. 

How  often,  when  one  is  enjoying  some  great  blessing,  when  be  feels  hap- 
py and  contented,  does  the  thought  strike  him  that  there  are  many  who  are 
not  only  debarred  from  the  comforts  he  is  enjoying,  but  are  in  absolute 
misery !  Nothing,  to  my  miiid,  brings  on  such  feelings  in  a  stronger  de- 
gree than  to  be  seated  by  a  comfortable  fire,  when  the  storm  is  raging  with- 
out; the  rain  or  snow  beating  against  your  windows,  the  roar  of  the  tKun- 
der,  accompanied  by  the  vivid  glare  of  the  lightning,  and  the  chill  blasts  of 
winter,  as  they  roar  through  the  forests,  all  teach  you  to  prize  the  comfort 
around. 

Then  comes  the  thought  that  there  is,  perhaps,  some  poor  wretch,  sick, 
starving  an<l  ill  clad,  with  no  place  to  lay  his  head,  no  friend  to  comfort  or 
to  aid,  who  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements.  Perhaps  your  feelings 
are  aroused  for  those  near  and  dear  to  y^u,  a  son,  a  husband,  or  a  brother. 
Then  anguish,  anxiety,  or  fear,  takes  the  place  of  mere  pity.  Your  heart 
becomes  sad,  your  comfort  is  no  longer  sweet  to  you.  A  tear,  ))erchance, 
forces  itself  from  your  joyless  eye,  another  and  another  follows — you 
weep! 

Thus  it  was  wjth  the  Pembletons.  Though  everything  around  them 
bore  the  impress  of  comfort,  and  though  they  seemed  happy,  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  sadness.  George  and  Delany  were  still  out  on  their  shoot- 
ing excursion,  and  were  undoubtedly  exposed  to  tlie  -fury  of  the 
storm. 

'They  intended  to  come  home  to-night, did  they  not,  LucyJ"  asked  Mr. 
Pembleton,  who  had  been  trying  to  fheer  his  daughter's  spirits;  but  finding 
it  impossible,  now  reverted  to  the  subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart. 


/  :._ 
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'  Yes  sir.  They  wished  to  get  home  before  our  friends  from  town  ar- 
rived,' answered  Lucy,  in  that  low,  sorrowful  tone  one  is  so  apt  to  assurocy 
when  a  load  lies  upon  the  heart 

*  Perhaps  they  have  changed  their  minds,  Miss  Lucy,-'  said '  a  gentleman, 
in  a  deep,  rich  voice,  who  sat  opposite  her  father. 

*  Perhaps  they  have,  sir ;  but  that  will  only  make  the  matter  worse,'  an- 
swered Lucy. 

'  Oh  no,  Miss  Lucy.  If  they  have  not  attempted  to  pome  home  they  are, 
doubtless,  in  Stephen  Sharpens  cabin  down  at  the  hollow,'  said  Montague. 

*  I  hope  they  are;  but  I  fear  they  will  not  think  of  stopping,  but  try  to 
come  on;  it  would  be  just  like  George.' 

'  I  would  not  be  uneasy  about  them.  Miss  Lucy.  I  am  sure  your  brother 
would  not  pass  Sharpens  on  such  a  nighti  He  and  I  have  often  stopt  there 
for  less  violent  storms  than  this.' 

'  He  is  right,  Lucy,'  said  Mr.  Pembleton,  whose  face  was  as  long  as  a  face 
of  its  dimensions  could  be.  <  There  is  no  use  being  uneasy  about  them, 
Lucy.  I  don't  like  it.  It  is  so  inconvenient — very !  Suppose  they  had  to 
lay  out  all  night,  it  would  not  hurt  them  a  bit,  strong,  healthy  fellows  as 
they  are.  They  will  do  very  well,  you  know.  They're  used  to  it; and 
Dick  is  with'them ;  he  is  a  host  in  himselfl'  .  And  he  went  on  to  say  that 
be  had  camped  out  oflen,  and  on  worse  nights  than  that,  when  he  did  not 
even  have  Dick  witii  hiiu,  and  ended  by  assuring  her  that  he  was  alive 
yet !  , 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Lucy  was  uneasy.  She  did  not  fear  so  much  for  Delany 
as  her  brother,  who,  just  recovering  as  he  was  from  a  long  illness,  and  so 
lately  the  resident  of  a  southern  clime,  she  was  fearful  would  not  have 
sufficient  strength  to  meet  the  storm. 

Montague  saw  that  Lucy  was  perfectly  wretched,  and  knew  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  assuage  her  fears  in  any  other  way  than  by  assuring 
her  of  the  safety  of  her  friends. 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  he,  ringing  the  bell.    I  wish  to  see  my  servant ' 

'  YouVe  not  going  home,  are  you  ?'  asked  Mr.  Pembleton,  his  queer  little 
phiz  becoming  the  picture  of  horrified  surprise.    *  You'll  kill  yourself  if 
you  attempt  it  to-night.    No  human  being  can  live  in.such  cold.' 

*  Oh  no,  sir.  You  must  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  my  ideas  of  enjoy- 
ment if  you  think  I  would  leave  your  cheerful  home  for  a  long  riile  on  such 
a  night  as  this.    I  am  merely  going  to  give  my  man  a  few  directions.' 

'  Tell  Mr.  Montague's  man  that  his  master  wishes  to  see  him,' said  Mr. 
Pembleton  to  the  servant  who  answered  the  bell. 

Montague  spoke  to  his  servant  and  in  a  few  minutes  resumed  his  seat, 
and  exerted  himself  to  drive  the  sadness  from  Lucy's  heart  As  he  was 
an  agreeable  person,  and  understood  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  successful.  Soon  the  rose  returned  to 
her  cheek,  and  the  smile  to  her  eye.  Her  face  resumed  its  usual  cheerful 
expression,  and  her  voice  lost  its  tone  of  sadness.  At  length  he  prevailed 
on  her  to  goto  the  piano;  but  the  songs  she  sang  were  all  of  that  simple, 
plaintive  kind,  one  so  loves  to  hear  in  the  hour  of  sadness.  Yet  Lury  was 
ftot  aware  that  she  was  sad.  She  had  almo^jt  forgotten  the  cause  of  her 
anxiety.  But  it  was  the  heart  that  dictated  the  song.  The  heart,  which, 
though  words  of  gladness  issued  from  her  lips,  was  still  sorrowful,  which 
insensiblv  imparted  to  her  thoughts  and  actions  a  slight  shade  of  melan- 
choly. Lucy  had  not  ceased  to  be  sad ;  her  anxiety  was  only  softened ;  it 
was  not  suppressed. 

<  That  was  a  beautiful  piece  you  just  sang,  Miss  Lucy,'  said  Montague. 
« What  is  it  called  ? 

<  "  ^ye  gone  hours."    It  is  a  favorite  of  mine,'  answered  Lury. 
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'  Is  it  ?    It  18  very  beautiful.' 

*  i  say,  Lucy/  said  Mr.  Peinbleton,^8ing  my  song,  will  youP  ^ 

'Certainly  sir.'     And  she  commenced  a  sweet,  plaintive  air,  admirably 
adapted  to  her  voice;  so  thought  Montague,  at  least    As  he  gazer!  at  the 
beautiful  girl,  whose  mild  blue  eyes  shone  with  the  deep  feeling  aroHsed  by 
the  words  she  sang,  as  he  heard  the  notes  of  sweet,  8oul-touching  n)usic 
that  fell  from  her  beautiful  mouth,  a  f^eiing  of  admiration,  not  the  vulgar 
sensation  so  called  by  the  world,  but  deep,  respectful  admiration,  such  as 
one  feels  fur  some  suiierior  being,  came  over  him.    He  gazed  upon  her,  and 
prayed  that  the  song  might  never  cease.    The  warm  blood  rushing  back  to 
his  heart, 'seemed  to  suspend  its  pulsations.    A  sweet,  tranquil  feeling  took 
possesiiion  of  his  faculties,  and  calmed  them  by  its  solacing  influences. 
The  soul-passion  was  aroused,  that  deep,  awe-like  sensation  one  exfieri- 
ences  towards  God,  or  an  angel,  ofany  being  more  beautiful  and  purer 
than  hinisetC    He  felt  as  if  be  could  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  wor- 
ship her.    The  song  ceased.   A  low  rbmbling  noise  was  heard.      The  spell 
was  broken ;  Mr.  PembletoD  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  was  snoring 
awny  at  a  great  rate.    But  Montague  had  experienced  in  tho^e  few  minutea 
more  unalloyed  happiness,  than  had  fallen  to  his  lot  during  his  whole  lif^ ; 
lor  his  had  not  been  a  smooth  and  eat^y  course,  but  one  of  struirgle,  priva- 
tion and  sorrow.     To  him,  then,  this  happiness  was  as  an  oasi:^  is  to  the 
weary  traveller  of  the  desert,  an  event  in  his  journey  tbrouvh  life,  a  treas- 
ure, the  remembrance  of  which,forever  dwells  in  the  soul.  "What  nn  anomaly 
is  the  human  heart,  exclaims  every  one  who  writes  a  work  of  fiction.     So 
exclaim  I,  thoiigh  the  expression  has  become  hateful  to   me  from  its  fre- 
quent use.    fiut  1  am  com|>elled  to  us*)  it  as  a  sort  of  text  from  which  to 
make  a  few  reraaks  on  James  Montague's  heart.     He  had  been  intimate 
with  the  Pembletons  for  several  years.     He  had   known   Lucy  cluring  thut 
time  as  iutimatelv  as  a  gentleman  can  know  a  lady.     He  had  been  with  her 
in  the  green  fielos,  in  the  noble  forest8,and  amid  the  wild  grandeur  of  moon- 
tain  scenery.     He  had  glided  along  tl»e  bosom  of  the  lake  at  *  twilight's 
witching  hour'  with  her.    He  had  walked  with  her  by  moonlight,  and  had 
beard  her  sing  in  scenes  that  ndded  their  charms  to  the  beauiies  of  her 
voice.    In  fitie^he  had  been  with  her  in  all  those  places  where  a  mnn  at  all 
inclined  to  romance  would  have  chosen  to  fall  in  love,  and  yet  never  l>efbre 
that  night  did  be  love  her.    'Tis  strange  !      Can  love  be^  so  suiid^'n  in  its 
growth,  so  silent  in  its  approach,  that  one  knows  not  its  presence  until  he' is 
in  its  power  ?  or  is  there  not  a  secret  recess  within,  where  impressions  are 
made,  images  stamped,  and   all  our  agreeable  remembrances  collected? 
where  they  lay  dormant  pet  haps,  for  years,  when  a   word,  a  look,  a  smile, 
and  peichance  a  tear,  6nds  its  way  to  their  hiding-place,  and  collecting 
them,  calls  them  forth,  as  passions,  fixed  and  powerful  as  any  we  may  have 
by  nature  ?    Yes,  it  mu^t  be  so !     How  else  could  Montague  be  so  suddenly 
overpowered  by  the  wild,  soul-a^soi  bing  passion  he  entertained  for  sweet 
Lucy  Pembieton  ? 

Jn  the  meantime  a  servant  came,  and  requested  Montague  to  step  into  tlie 
ball  with  hitn.  as  he  had  something  to  say  to  hirp.  In  an  instant  Lucy's 
mind  reverted  to  her  brother  and  Ilelany.  She  reproached  herself  for  be- 
iti?  i>&y  and  happy  when  they,  perhaps,  were  suffering.  HeV  fears  returned 
with  double  force >  She  became  nervous  and  wretched.  The  wind,  which 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  rage,  now  commenced  with  greater  fury  than 
before ;  one  moment  howling  among  the  old  oaks,  which  bowed  thi^ir  strong 
limbs  to  its  power,  and  groaned  and  rocked  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  were  about 
to  be  torn  from  tlieir  resting-places ;  the  rext,  it  would  die  away  until  its 
voice  was  sunken  to  a  whisper,  which  whistled  down  the  chimney  with  a 
solemn,  mournful  sound  ;  when  again  it  would  increase  in  violence,  and 
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roar  along,  blast  after  blast  breaking  over  the  house,  whose  loud  thunder 
seemed  to  lie  composed  of  a  thousand  voices,  whose  wails,  and  shrieks,  and 
cries,  filled  one  with  an  indi^scribable  honor.  Poor  Lucy,  as  t>he  eui  with 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  immersed  in  sud  thoughts,  heard  it  all.  Each 
time  the  wind  arose,  a  thrill  of  terror  ran  through  her  frame,  and  when  it 
sank  to  its  solemn  whispering,,  it  seemed  so  sorrowful,  so  supernatural,  that 
she  held  her  bieath  from  fear.  Oh !  it  was  a  fearful  night!  Many  a  noble 
vessel  sank  beneath  the  wav^  to  rise  no  more  that  nighL  Many  a  gallant 
tar,  uttering  his  last  prayer  to  his  God,  consigned  himself  to  his  watery 
grave !  All  felc  the  power  of  the  storm.  The  miser,  as  he  lay  in  his  mis* 
erable  garret,  tossed  from  side  to  side  upon  his  comfortless  couch,  and 
thought  of  the  wealth  embarked  upon  the  sea  by  him,  raved,  and  prayed, 
and  curned,  or,  giving  himself  up  to  his  ovarpoweriog  grief,  clutched  the 
spare  covering  of  his  bed  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  gnashed  his  teeth 
and  cried.  The  courtezan,  a^  she  walked  the  deserted,  cheerless  streets  io 
search  of  her  miserable  livelihood,  bent  her  head  to  the  blast,  and,  sinking 
upon  tlie  snow-clad  pavement,  curs<;d  her  wretched  fate,  and  wept  The 
robber,  as  he  started  forth  upon  his  errand  of  crime;  the  gambler,  as  he  left 
the  hell  with  his  ill-gotten  eains;  the  murderer,  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  take 
bis  brother's  life,  all,  shrank  trembling  and  affrighted  before  the  elements^ 
and,  with  terror*strickeii  hearts,  cowered  io  the  dark  places  to  hide  them- 
selves from  its  fury. 

• 

*  The  wicked,  all,  were  filled  with  fear, 

For  God  was  in  the  storm  j' 

and  he  has  said  of  the  unholy  ones,  *  And  they  shall  tremble  for  their  lives. ' 
Yes,  by  day  and  by  night;  in  their  lonely  chamber,  or  amid  their  vile  as- 
sociates; amid  the  storms  of  winter,  or  the  sunshine  of  summer,  always, 
forever,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  begets  fear.  But  there  were  others,  too, 
who  feared  that  storm.  Mothet^  thought  of  their  sons,  and  called  on  God 
to  nrotect  them.  .  / 

Young  wives  clasped  their  babes  to  their  breast  and  prayed  that  they 
might  not  be  made  fatherlens.  Maidens  who  almost  blushed  to  own  their 
love  even  to  themselves,  in  that  dread  hour,  looked  to  God  for  protection  to 
the  loved  ones.  Children,  innocent,  lovely  children,  half  awakened  from 
their  slumbers  by  its  fury,  tossed  to  and  fro  their  feverish  limbs,  while  the 
sweat  rolled  from  theii*  fair  brows,  and  years  afterwards  when  they  thought 
of  that  night,  were  filled  with  horror,  it  seemed  so  like  a  hideous  dreuin. 
All,  the  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  good,  the  bad,  felt  the  power 
of  that  tempest.  All  turned  their  eyes  in  one  direction,  the  first  man  turns 
to  in  danger,  the  last  in  safety — to  God.  I  said  all,  but  1  was  mistaken,  for 
there  wus  one,  who  at  that  time  was  enjoying  a  comfortable  nap,  and  that 
one  was  Mr.  t^embleton.  Ifis  heart  must  have  been  fVee  from  sin,  his  con- 
science free  from  guilt,  God  grant  th.<t  all  who  read  this,  may  sleep  as 
calmly  as  that  old  rnan  did  that  night,  when  they  have  attained  his  age.  But 
to  return  to  oQr  tale  from  which  1  have  digressed  sadly,  and  from  which  I 
bei(  to  be  pard.)ned.  We  left  Montague  with  the  servants  in  Mr.  Pemble- 
ton's  hall.    The  first  words  lie  said  were: 

'  Well,  did  you  find  them  ? 
'•Yes.  sir.     We  found  them  down  in  the  hollow  by  Sharpe's  cabin.   They 
were  nearly  frozen,  both  of  them.      Dick  was  all  that  saved  them,  sir,  he 
kept  shaking  them  so  as  to  ke«;p  them  awake.     If  it  hadn't  been  for  that, 
they'd  have  died,'  answered  the  man. 

*  Where  are  they  now  ?  asked  Montague. 

'  Wec.irriH.d  them  to  Shariie's,  and  got  them  warmed  up  a  little,  and  then 
put  them  to  bed  ;  they  were  coming  on  finely  when  we  left.' 

• 

\ 
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<  Vtxy  well !  1  wish  you  wouldn't  say  anything  about  this  affiiir,  as  it  will 
ttlarm  the  family  needlessly.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  tbem  to  know  it 
when  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Delany  come  home.' 

'I'll  recollect,  sir/  said  the  man,  anil  fksimi/^niered  the  drawing-room. 

'  Well,  Miss  Lucy,'  said  he,    M  have  some  good  news  for  you.     Qeorge  §  f^^mt  <^(  jim 
and  Captain  Delany,  are  safe.'  X*^ 

*  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?'  eagerly  asked  Lucy.  /j 

*  Yes,  I  am  certain,  1  sent  my  man  to  see  after  them.     They  are  at  ^ 
Shaipe's.' 

It  was  rery  kind,  sir,  and  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for  it..  But 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had  sent  him  ? 

*  Because  it  would  have  been  useless,  and  if  1  had,  you  would  have  been 
on  the  qui  vive  with  anxiety,  until  he  returned.' 

'  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so.  1  am  so  glad  that  they  are  safe,  for  I 
have  been  perfectly  miserable  all  the  evening.'  .  . 

*  On  the  whole  Lucy,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  Montague,  has  shown  « 
great   consideration  for  your  feelings,'    said    Mr.    Penibieton,  who  had 
awakened  from  his  steep.    '  If  you  had  known  all  about  it,  you  would  have 
been  in  suspense  all  the  time,  and  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  be  kept  in  sus- 
pense— very  I'                                                 ^ 

When  Lucy  retired  to  her  chamber,  she  poured  forth  her  soul  in  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  his  kindness  in  protecting  her  friends. 

After  all  the  fiimily  were  hushed  in  slumber,  Montague  leA  the  house  with 
a  noiseless  step,  and' took  the  direution  towards  Sharped  lie  went  to  see 
to  his  friends'  comfort  personally.  The  next  day  the  missing  ones  returned. 
*Twas  then  Lucy  knew  the  full  extent  of  Monta'iue's  kindness. 

In  a  few  days  the  house  was  filled  with  visiters  from  the  city  of  C d. 

All  was  mirth  and  gayety.  The  sweet  strains  of  the  *  toe-stirring '  violin, 
as  it  played  some  sprightly  dance,  or  beautiful  waltz  ;  the  song,  the  joke  and 
merry  laugh,  beauty,  wit,  talent,  accomplishment,  all,  were  either  seen  or 
heard     All  enjoyed  themselves.    All  were  happy. 

Montague  was  not  the  man  to  allow  jealousy  to  enter  his  heart  fur  any 
cause,  but  he  could  not  suppress  his  ui>easine8s  when  he  saw  Lucy  and 
Delany  together.  He  soon  perceived  that  Delany  loved  her,  and  he  was 
aware  that  a  man  in  love  does  not  delay  confessing  it  to  the  object  loved. 
He  also  suspected  that  Lucy  loved  him  in  return.  But  what  was  it  to  him? 
nothing  Ris  lips  answered,  but  his  heart  told  a  dififorent  tale.  One  evening 
when  ai  Mr.  Pembleton's,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  couple  waltzing 
by  the  exclamations  of  admiration  their  grace  elicited  from  the  lookers-on. 

'Twas  Lucy  and  Delany.  Any  one  who  is  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl 
knows  bow  tantalizing  it  is  to  see  her  waltzing  with  another,  and  especially 
it  he  thinks  that  she  loves  the  other  better  than  himself.  So  it  was  with 
Montague  on  the  present  occasion.  He  saw  Delany  with  Lucy  a  small 
hand  in  his,  his  arm  around  her  waist  supporting  her  light  form,  to  which, 
the  grace  ot  the  movement  as  she  whirled  around  in  perfect  time  to  the 
music,  added  a  soft  voluptuousness.  He  saw  her  lovely  face  upturned  to 
her  partner's,  with  an  expression  of  hope,  confidence,  love.  He  beheld  the 
fiery  glances  that  fell  from  Delany's  eyes  as  he  drank  in  sweet  draughts  of 
love  and  beauty.  A  feeling  of  envy  shot  through  his  heart.  The  yellow 
demon  had  taken  him  into  his  keeping.  The  waltzing  ceased.  Monugue's 
eyes  followed  the  partners  to  their  seat  in  the  recess  of  a  window  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  room.  The  delicate  hand  was  not  withdrawn  from  De- 
lany's.    The  expression  of  joy  which  still  rested  upon  her  face  became  < 

deeper,  more  heavenly,  as  her  companion  whispered  words  ilove.  He 
saw  it  all.  His  eye  met  Lucy's,  a  deep  blush  mantled  lier  cheek,  sh«  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  Delany  and   mingled  with  the  crowd.    Montague 
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sighed.  His  heart  was  filled  with  anguish.  Yet  there  was  no  cloud  upon 
his  brow,  no  dejection  in  his  manner.  He  was  the  same  culm,  gentle, 
manly  person  he  ever  was. 

How  many  are  they  who  pass  with  the  world  as  happy,  who  seem  the 
most  joyous  of  earth's  children,  who  have  a  grief  gnawing  at  their  hearts, 
that  make  their  lives  a  lie,  the  smile  on  their  lips  mere  mockery. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  same  night  the  scene  related  in  the  last  chapter  occurred,  two  per^ 
sons,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  stopped  at  the  American  Eagle,  the  only  inn 
the  town  of  Axel  could  boast,  and  enquired  the  distance  to  Mr.  Pembleton's. 
Did  you  ever  hear  a  genuine  Yankee,  give  a  straight -forward  answer?  If 
you  have,  it  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Though  my  countrymen  are  go-a-head, 
m(ttter-of-fact  people  in  everything  else,  they  seem  to  have  an  insuperable 
objection  to  giving  a  direct  answer,  and  of  all  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact,  no  one  had  this  peculiarity  to  a  greater  degree  than  Zephiniah  Par- 
sons, the  worthy  host  of  the  American  Eagle.  Zephiniah  was  on  the  'stoop/ 
as  he  called  it,  of  his  hotel,  when  the  new  comers  arrived. 

'  How  far  is  it  to  Mr.  Pembleton's  place  ?  Rosebank,  I  think  he  calls  it/ 
asked  the  gentleman  from  the  sleigh. 

*  Oh,  youVe  going  there,  are  you  ?'  returned  Zephiniah. 

'Yes,  and  would  be  obligeclto  you,  if  you'd  tell  me  the  distance,  my 
good  fellow.' 

<  Well,  as  to  telling  the  distance,  I'd  just  as  leaves,'  smd  Zephiniah,  '  but 
as  to  my  being  a  good  fellow,  maybye  I  am  and  maybye  1  am  not.  Where 
did  you  say  you  came  from  T  ^ 

*  That  is  neither  here  nor  there,'  answered  he  of  the  sleigh,  very  much 
annoyed  at  the  worthy  host's  cool  impertinence.  I  only  wish  you  to  an- 
swer my  question*,  and  not  to  ask  any  of  me.' 

*  As  1  said  before,  I'd  just  as  leaves  answer  your  question !  So  you're  go- 
ing to  see  the  folks  up  at  Mr.  Pembleton's.  I  suppose  you  are  some  of  the 
strangers  from  town  r 

'  Yes,  sir,  we  are,'  answered  the  gentleman's  companion,  in  sweet  musi- 
cal tones.    '  We  come  from  C d,  and  are  goinc  to  Mr.  Pembleton's, 

now,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  the  road  we  take,  and  the  distance.' 

*  Certainly,  Miss,  or  maybye  you  are  Mistress  P'  said  Zephiniah.  '  As  to 
the  distance,  some  say  it's  one  thing  and  some  another,  Mr.  Pembleton^s 
folks  call  it  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  town  people  call  it  five ;  but  1 
go  half  way,  just  betwixt  and  between  the  two,  so  I  call  it  four  and  three 
quarters  miles.    Won't  you  come  in  and  warm  ?' 

<  No,  I  am  not  cold,  sir.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,*'  said 
the  lady,  whose  companion  applying  the  whip  to  the  horsesi  started  from 
the  door,  cursing  Zephiniah  as  an  impudent  Yankee. 
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**  I  8Ay  r  roared  ZephiDiah  after  them.    <  What  t)id  yoa  say  your  names 
were  ?* 

*  Gonfonnd  his  impudence  T  said  the  gentleman.  <  I  have  a  great  miad 
to  go  back  and  cowhide  him.' 

*  Better  not  father;  1  never  saw  a  good  Yankee  who  would  allow  himself 
to  be  cowhided  with  impunity,*  said  the  lady. 

In  the  meantime  the  good  people  of  Axel  were  thrown  into  a  perfect 
state  of  confusion  by  the  arrival  of  the  strangers.  Men  springing  from 
their  beds,  hastily  dressed  themselves  and  hurried  forth,  with  the  laudable 
desire  of  gratifying  their  curiosity^  Women  unable,  though  perfectly  i^  ill- 
ing  to  gratify  theirs  in  the  same  way,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  thrusting  their  night-capped  heads  from  the  windows,  and  straining 
their  eyes  with  trying  to  peer  through  the  darkness,  in  hopes  that  they  get 
*  just  one  look.'  While  the  chiklren,  or  at  least,  the  male  portion  of  them 
were  huddled  out  of  bed  by  their  inquisitive  mammas,  and  sent  off  to  arc 
as  expresses  between  the  tavern  and  their  homps,  a  duty  they  performed 
with  an  accuracy  and  despatch  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  agents  of 
Livingston  and  Company.  Some  ran  from  one  direction,  some  from  anoth- 
er, and  ail  were  making  their  way  to  the  American  li^agle,  which,  on  that 
occasion,  was  emphatically  the  *  centre  of  attraction.'  The  dogs  barked, 
borse«  neighed,  chickens,  whose  slumbers  were  broken  by  the  unusual  hub« 
bub,  cackled  away  at  a  glorious  rate.  While  ever  and  anon,  the  grunting 
of  a  venerable  porker  was  heard,  which,  not  only  filled  up  the  stops,  and 
thus  prevented  the  noise  from  ceasing,  but  also  gave  the  spice  to  the  whole 
afiair — variety.  . 

'  Who  are  they  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Snooks,  the  tailor*s  wife,  of  each  passer-by. 
The  good  dame  was  standing  before  her  house  with  her  husliand's  nether 
garments  in  her  hand,  into  which  she  was  trying  to  force  her  fat,  ungainly 
torra,  a  task  of  no  smdU  ilifficulty,  as  she  weighed  more  than  Mr.  Soooks, 
by  a  hundred  pounds,  and  was  half  a  head  taller  than  he  was. 

*  Who  are  they  V  asked  she  of  Mr.  Cram  the  sausage  roan.    <Do  tell  me ! 
want  to  know  so  bad !' 

*  1  don*t  know,  Mrs.  Snooks.  I  think  you  had  better  go  and  see  for  your- 
self^ nmrm,'  answered  Cram,  who  anticipated  great  s]K>rt  at  getting  the 
lady  to  the  tavern  in  her  unusual  habiliments. 

*•  That  is  just  exactly  what  1  want  to  do.  But  I  can't  get  these  confbnnded 
duds  on  me.'  Here  Mrs.  Snooks  pulled  and  jerked  away  at  the  pantaloons 
uutil  her  face  became  purple  with  the  exertion. 

*  Pull  away  Mrs.  Snookb  I  Pull  away  marro !'  shouted  Cram,  almost 
choked  with  laughter.  *  Shan't  I  help  you,  Mrs.  Snooks  ?  You  must  be 
fatigued.' 

*  No,  1  thank  you,  they  are  on  now.' 

*  Yes,  but  wrong  side' foremost    You  will  have  to  puU  them  ofi.' 
<  ru  not  pull  them  off.    I'll  soon  get  used  to  them.' 

*  They  say  you're  used  to  them  already,  marm.' 

*  They  lie  !  who  say  so,'  said  the  lady,  and  off  she  started  for  the  tavern, 
with  her  fat  arms  akimbo,  as  if  she  was  dancing  the  polka,  though,  to  tell  tire 
truth,  it  was  to  hold  the  ^armertt  in  its  place.  Her  hair  which  had  fallen 
loose,  or  to  used  a  more  refined  expression,  *  had  become  dishevelled,'  was 
flying  out  from  under  her  night-cap,  which  wotild  have  resembled  that 
worn  by  the  goddess  liberty — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  her  goddesship 
wears  night-caps,  but  that  Mrs.  Snooks  was  like  the  one  we  commonly  see 
her  in,  if  it  had  been  made  of  gold  instead  of  unbleached  factory.  Her  fat 
fisfure  waddled  around  from  side  to  side,  like  a  river-scow  in  a  chop  sea, 
while  the  unfortunate  breeches,  uuused  to  such  treatment  split  and 
cracked  every  step  she  took.    She  looked  very  odd,  did  Mrs.  Snooks. 
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<  Won*t  you  lend  me  a  pair  of  breeches,  Mr.  Cram  ?'  said  a  weak  voice 
from  Mrs.  Snooks*  Window,  which  from  its  subdued  tone,  one  would  infer 
belonged  to  a  hen-perked  man.  *  Do  like  a  good  oian  Mr.  Cram  ?  Wifii 
has  got  mine.' «.  -  . 

<  Yes,  and  wears  them  too,  I  see,'  said  Mr.  Cram,  turning  away. 

After  all  this,  commotion,  imagine  the  disappomtment  that  ensued  when 
the  good  people  of  Axel  found  that  the  persons  who  caused  it  bad  merely 
stopped  to  enquire  ttteir  way.  Many  and  various  were  the  exclamations  of 
disappointment  they  indulged  in  at  this  *  iniraction  of  their  liberties,*  as  a 
little  hudipback  shoe-maker  called  it,  accompanying  his  words  by  a  fiice  so 
solemn  and  a  sigh  so  profound,  as  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  waa 
soine'tbing  awful  in  an  infraction  of  liberties.  At  a  late  hour  they  retired 
to  their  beds  and  left  the  town  once  more  in  solitude. 

In  the  meantime  the'gentleman  and  lady  who  were  the  innocent  causes 
of  all  this  hubbub,  were  dashing  along  towards  Mr.  Pembleton's  as  fast  mm 
good  horse<)  and  good  sleighing  could  carry  them*. 

*  You  are  sure  that  he  h  there,  are  you  lather?'  asked  the  lady^  resuming 
a  conversation  they  ba^  droppe'd  when  they  stopped  at  Axel. 

*  Certainly,  I  am,'  answered  the  geuileman. 

*  Who  told  your' 
'His  brother.' 

'  Then  be  mu6t  be  there.    How  long  has  he  been  staying  there  ?* 

'Ever  since  his  return  from  Mexico.  He  was  a  friend  of  George  Pem- 
Meton^s  und  has  gone  home  with  him  to  stay  until  Greorge's  leave  of  ab- 
sence 18  up.' 

'  What  does  be  think  of  my  friend  Lucy,  father?' 

'  He  ihinks  her  a  perfect  angel,  Emily.  That  is  what  he  wrote  to  bis 
brother.' 

'  He  thought  me  so  once.  He  was  my  slave.  Yes,  father,  Delany  was  a 
lo?e-sick  Hlave  to  me,  and  1,  like  a  fool,  thought  that  1  loved  him.  'TIS  past 
now.    He  lefl  me.' 

'  Suppose  he  should  love  this  Lucy  Pembleton ;  what  then  ?' 

*  1  will  turn  his  love  to  bitterness,  1  ^ill  make  him  hate  her.  I  will 
cause  her  to  loathe  the  very  sight  of  the  man  she  loves.  I  will  separaCe 
tfae<n  as  widely  as  the  north  is  from  the  south.' 

'  It  will  take  time,  Emily ;  you  cannot  do  this  in  a  day  or  in  a  week. 
You  will  have  to  wait' 

*  Wait  *  Wait  until  he  gets  beyond  my  reach ;  until  be  marries  some 
poor  weak  fool.  Wait!  No,  I  will  not  wait!  I^t  those  wait  who  do  not 
care  to  win.  I  need  but  a  look,  a  word ;  1  need  but  to  see  him.  Whatever 
his  feelin)(s  are,  1  will  regain  him.    He  shall  be  mine !' 

'  Do  as  you  please,  Emily.  I  have  not  less  confidence  in  you  than  you 
have  in  yourself,  only  remember  that  I  come  to  this  place  hut  to  please  you. 
If  you  fail  in  this  scheme  do  not  impute  your  failure  to  me.' 

*  Father,  I  never  fail !' 

The  sleigh  drew  up  at  Mr.  Pembleton's  as  she  spoke  these  last  words. 
The  li;<ht  streaming  froAi  the  windows  fell  upon  her  beautilul  face.  The 
bright  dashing  of  her  eye  and  the  haughty  curl  of  her  lip,  were  true  indices 
of  her  s|«irit;  sparkling  with  mind  as  her  eye  with  beauty,  disfigured  by 
passion  as  her  beautiful  lip  was  by  the  scornful,  haughty  expression  it  bore. 

Mr.  Courtland,  for  such  was  the  gentleman's  name,  was  one  of  that  class 
of  men  who  live  and  yet  have  no  visible  means  of  existence.  He  always 
moved  in  the  first  circles,  and  kept  up  the  greatest  style.  His  bouse  was 
the  handsomest  in  the  city  where  he  lived;  its  furniture  the  most  expensive^ 
his  horses  were  the  best ;  his  carriage  the  most  genteel;  and  the  number  pt 
bis  sek'vants  greater  than  any  one's  else.    He  had  resided  in  C— — d  fbr 
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about  twenty  jtiKn>.    He  passed  himself  off  as  a  widawer  from  one  ot  the 
Eastern  states.    His  manners  were  those  ot  a  gentleman,  hi{$h  bred  and 
elegant.     He  had  that  courtly  air  and  dijinified  bearine  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  a  class  fast  dbappearing  from  the    stage.    He  was  an  old  fash- 
ioned gentleman.    Though  Mr.  Courtland  was  bland  and  courteous  in  his 
address,  his  breast  was  a  nestling  place  for  vice.    He  was  an  infidel  and  a 
libertine,  a  man  who  delighted  in  training  the  inexperienced  to  his  own 
principles,  or,  to  speak  more  concisely,  he  loved  to  make  all   others  lis  had 
as  himself.    He  countenanced  the  vices  of  the  old,  and  nourished  the 
wickedness  of  the  young.    His  acquaintance  with   the  Pembletons    was 
through  his  daughter,  who  some  ^ears  before  bad  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Lucy  at  a  school,  of  which  both  were  members.    So  much  for  the  father. 
Kmily  Courtland  was  a  tall,  goddees-like  woman,  of  excitable  tempera- 
ment and  most  intense  passions,  over  which,  brought  up  as  she  was  by  ker 
lather,  she  never  dreamed  of  placing  any  control.    She  partook  of  her  fath-  ' 
er*s  libertinism  as  well  as  his  infideliiy,  but  in  her  they  were  so  refined,  so 
elegant,  that  an  angel   might  have  been   deceived   into  believing  her  the 
purest  of  mortals.     With  her  to  love  was  to  worship,  to  sacrifice  everything, 
honor,  virtue,  silt  that   woman  holds  dear,  to  the  ol^ject  loved ;  to  hate,  was 
to  pursue  the  one  who  bad  aroused  her  displeasure  with  a  stern  relentless- 
ness  which  left  him  nothing  but  life.    Several  years  before  the  opening  of 
our  tale,  Deluny's  family  dwelt  in  the  same  place  where  she  resided.    He 
savv  and  loved  her,  with  a  love  as  intense  as  that  she  imputed  to  him,  and 
she  returned  that  love  with  the  full   force  of  her  ardent  spirit.    They  be- 
came engaged.    All  things  promised  them   happiness.    The  only  obstacle 
to  their  immediate  marriage  was  that  Delany,  being  an  undergraduate  at 
West  Point,  must  complete  his  course  before  he  could  marry.    Delany  saw 
the  wisdom  of  this  deciaiou,  and  though  he  wished  it  otherwise,  submitted 
to  it  with  a  good  grace.    Not  so   with  Emily;  she  could  not  brook   delay, 
she  could  not  defer  the  period  which  her  young  imagination  had  pictured 
as  being  filled  with  bliss.    She  could  not  wait. 

•  Uh,  Edward,'  said  she  one  evening  when  they  sat  in  her  father's  draw- 
ing room,  *  Oh,  Eiward,  must  we  wait  until  those  long,  long  years  have 
passed  away  ?  Is  there  no  help  for  it  ?  Can  we  not  l)e  happy  now  ?'  and 
she  laiVl  her  beautiful  head  upon  his  shoulder ;  her  small  white  band  sought 
bis,  and  her  bright  sparkling  eyes  were  upturned  to  his  face, 

*  'Tis  not  long  to  wait,  Emily,*  said  Delany,  gazing  at  the  lovely  being 
arcSund  whose  small  waist  his  arm  was  cast.  *  'Tie  not  happines  thrown 
away ;  it  is  merely  deferred,  dearcbL' 

» Why  wait ?  Why  defer  it?'  Do  we  need  a  marriage  tie  to  consummate 
our  happiness  ?  Do  we  need  a  bond,  a  galling  shackle,  to  make  our  love 
more  holy  ?  Oh  no,  Edward,  Vis  pure,  is  our  love— let  us  be  happy  now.' 
She  flung  her  arms  around  his  manly  form  and  pressed  him  convulsively  to 

her  breast.  ,      m    u- 

For  some  time  Delany  could  not  speak.  He  was  hqrror- struck,  lo  his 
honorable  mind  Emily's  proposition  seemed  frightful.  Could  this  be  the 
heing  he  thought  so  puie .'    Had  he  loved  such  a  one  as  this  ? 

» Speak,  Edward,'  *iurmured   Emily  in  low,  sweet  tones  of  happmess, 

•shall  we  not  be  happy  ?  ,.,.'•  u 

Delany  thrust  her  away^  fipm  him.  His  face  so  lately  beammgwith 
love  and  hope,  now  bore  an*  expression  of  scorn.  He  said  not  a  word,  but 
turninir  from  her  left  the  house.  For  some  time  Bmily  Courtland  sat  mo- 
tionle^  where  he  left  her ;  she  seemed  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  were  «  not 
for  the  convulsive  shiverings  that  ran  over  her  frame  she  would  hayr.  pass- 
ed (or  a  corpse.  Presently  she  started  from  her  chair.  Her  beautiful  face 
waadisfiguredby  the  wild,  revengeful  passions  displayed  m  it.    Hate,  re- 
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Tenge,  Tust,  all  were  there;  all  lefl  their  marks.  '  I  bate  hitn  !'  was  all ahe 
said,  but  how  much  is  contained  in  tliose  few  words.  I  hate  him,  sa>8  one, 
at^d  soon  his  hand  is  stained  with  &  fellow  creatare^s  blood.  1  iiate  him,  and 
families  are  made  wretched,  jealousy  is  introduced  >ibere  love  once  dwell ; 
anger  is  rife  where  peace  onee  ruled,  while  revenge,  the  ma&ter  spirit  of 
wickedness,  rules  the  whole,  plotting,  scheniing,  inventing  new  ))ijin8  of 
harm,  and  iresh  means  of  torture,  it  urges  its  victim  on^and  if  perchance  he 
ceases  his  persecution  of  the  object  bated,  it  goads  him  on  with  that  cry  I 
hate  him.    *  1  hate  him,'  Et^ys  nian.     '  Love  }e  one  another,*  says  Chrjst. 

^  I  hate  hhn  !'  said  Emily  Courtland.  *Tbou  shalt  be  revenged,'  answer- 
ed her  soul.  Years  passed  by  and  she  saw  not  Delany ;  now  for  the  first 
time  since  that  night  was  she  to  meet  him.  The  Courtlands  entered  Mr. 
Pembleton's  drawiug-room  at  the  moment  tbe'scene  related  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  was  taking  place  between  Delany  and  Lucy.  Emily's  quick 
eye  saw,  and  at  once  recognized  the  happy  twain. 

^  A  declaration,'  said  she  to  ber  father,  directing  his  attention  to  the  place 
'Where  they  saL 
/ '  1  see,'  answered  the  father. 

M  say,  Mr.  Courtland,  how  are  you  .^  said  Mr.  Pembletou,  forcing  his 
way  among  his  gtiests  until  he  stood  before  the  father  and  daughter.  'And 
Miss  Emily  how  do  you  do  ?' 

*  Quite  well,  sir,  only  a  little  fatigued  afler  my  ride,'  answered  Emily. 

*  That  will  never  do.  Miss  Emily,  neverr  It  is  so  inconvenient  to  be 
fatigued.  And  now  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Montague,  and  then  I  can 
have  your  father  to  talk  to  myselt.' 

Emily  turned  round  aS  Mr.  Pembleton  spoke,  and  saw  a  large,  handsome 
man,  who  was  regarding  her  with  an  intent  but  respectful  gaze. 

'  Mr.  Montague,  Miss  Courtland,'  said  Mr:  Pembleton,  introducing  him. 
Emily  took  his  arm,  and  after  tome  light  remarks  about  the  weather,  the 
company,  and  the  thousand  other  trifles  one  resorts  to  when  he  enters  into 
conversation  with  a  stranger,  Montague  said. 

*■  MissiiCourtland,  a  strange  fancy  came  into  my  head^his  evening,  when 
I  fifbt  saw  you,  1  speak  of  it  because  I  t«tared  at  you  so  bard  that  1  iear  you 
liiought  me  rude.'  . 

*  Oh  no,  sir,  1  did  not  observe  you  until  Mr.  Pembleton  presented  you  to 
me.  Then  1  noticed  that  you  were  gazing  at  me  very  intently ;  but  1 
could  not  perceive  an> thing  like  rudencbs  in  your  g»ze.  And  pray,  what 
was  your  fancy  ?  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  ask,'  asked  Emily  in  a  light  tone* 

'  I'hat  you  resembled  one  who  is  now  dead,' answered  Montague,  seiious- 
ly.    *  But  it  was  a  mere  fancy.' 

*  Indeed?* 

'  Yes,  I  thought  that  you  resembled  my  mother.' 

Emily  bent  her  head,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  as  she  said,  *  i  too  have 
DO  mother.' 

<  Then  we  are  alike.  But  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  mine  when  I  was 
a  child,  at  the  very  time  when  I  most  needed- her  care.' 

'  And  I  have  no  recollection  of  mine,  1  was  very  young  when  she  died.' 
Emily's  voice  was  sad  as  she  spoke  these  words.  All  she  could  remember 
of  ber  mother,  was,  that  at  one  period  of  her  life,  so  long  back  that  it  al- 
most seemed  like  a  dream,  a  woman  kind  and  beautiful,  who  used  to  fol- 
low her  tottering  steps  to  protect  her  from  harm,  or  took  her  on  her  lap, 
when  wearied,  and  stroked  her  jetty  curls,  and  la}  ing  her  head  U|>on  her 
bosom  would  sing  sweet  songs  until  she  dropped  to  sleep.  Tliis  was  all 
she  knew  of  a  mother's  love,  but  like  the  student  who  imbibes  his  first 
dmught  of  knowledge,  she  sighed  for  moie. 

How  mnch  to  be  pitied  are  they  who  have  never  known  a  parent's  love. 
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around  whose  stepg  no  kindly  faces  cluster ;  over  whose  bed  of  pain  no 
kind  hands  minister  ;  in  whose  hours  of  darkness  no  sympathizing  spirit  is 
near  to  console ;  with  whose  joy  no  friend  rejoices ;  who  know  none  of  the 
delights  that  friendship  gives ;  whose  heartSi  even  when  filled  to  overflow- 
ing can  ne'er  unbosom  themselves ;  whose  griefs  and  sorrqws,  rudely  re- 
pulsed by  the  world,  are  cast  back  upon  themselves  to  seek  their  old  resting- 
places  in  their  weaned  spirits,  even  as  the  wave  is  dashed  back  by  the  stern 
rock,  against  whose  base  it  has  rolled,  Yemingles  with  the  lone  tempestuous 
ocean,  do  they  sink  to  the  depths  of  the  heart  and  lay  and  canker  there,  no 
more  to  seek  relief,  but  to  make  their  possessors  seared  and  miserable  beings 
through  life.  But  1  am  digressing  from  my  h^le,  and  what  is  worse  yet, 
have  got  on  rather  a  high  strain,  from  which  I  cannot  get  down  to  earth 
again  with  any  degree  of  propriety ;  so  1  will  here  end  this  chapter,  and 
commence  another  when  I  am  in  a  more  earthly  mood. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FEW  days  after  their  arrival,  the  father  and  daughter  had  a  long  con- 
▼ersation  in  the  library.  Emily  bad  met  Delany  several  timeH,  and  now 
waited,  as  she  told  her  father,  but  to  see  hiiu  aiooe,  in  order  to  bring  him 
to  his  former  allegiance. 

*  Well  Emily,'  said  Mr.  Courtland,  'you  say  thai  you  are  syre  of  Delany ; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?' 

*  Anything  but  marry  him,  and  that,  you  know,  I  never  could  do,'  an- 
swered Emily. 

'  1  know  you  woutdnX  But  you  will  do  something  far  worse,  or  at  leasl, 
what  the  world  calls  worse.* 

*No,  sir.  I  offered  him  all  that  a  woman  can  give  once  ;  can  I  renew 
the  offer  ?* 

.  'You  know,  Emily,  that  I  have  none  of  the  illiberal  opinions  concerning 
virtue,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  many  have,  and  have  not  brought  you  up 
in  the  puritanical  opinions  so  prevalent  in  the  world.'  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  made  you  a  liberal  and  enlightened  be'mg.  But  there  is  one  thingf 
I  have  always  impressed  upon  your  mind,  that  crime  does  not  consist  in 
doing  wrong,  but  in  letting  people  know  that  you  have  done  so.  Recollect 
that!  will  aid  you  in  any  course  that  you  may  pursue  towards  this  young 
man  as  long  as  you  keep  it  a  secret;  hut  the  moment  you  let  him  know 
that  you  are  his  foe,  the  moment  you  let  the  world  perceive  the  course  we 
are  pursuing,  you  will  incur  my  displeasure.' 

'  Father,  you  say  that  you  have  made  me  a  liberal,  enlightened  being. — 
You  have,  if  nourishing  every  passion,  cultivating  each  wicked  propen&itv, 
and  instilling  badness  into  my  young  mind,  until  you  have  made  me  a  hefi, 
in  which  everything  vile  and  impure  dwells ;  yes,  if  all  this  can  mske  a  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  being,  you  have  done  your  duty.  But,  lather,  thoutfb 
from  m/ earlier  childhood  Ihave  never  seen  anything  but  sin,  I  have  wiui- 
in  roe  something  which  teaches  me  how  much  happier  1  would  have  been, 
had  1  been  educated  differently.  Pshaw !  what  a  fool  i  am  to  talk  thus ! 
But  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  before  we  part.  Never  speak  of  my  incur- 
ring your  displeasure  again.  You  have  brought  me  up  in  your  own  doc- 
trines, you  have  made  a  sort  of  experiment  in  sin  of  me,  now  listen  to  tho 
result    It  is  not  for  me  to  fear  you,  'tis  for  you  to  fear  me !' 

<  But  I  am  your  father.' 

'Father !  yes,  you  are  my  father,  and  what  a  father !  Do  you  not  blush 
when  you  speak  the  word .'  Would  you  not  hide  your  face  in  siuime,  if 
men  knew  what  you  have  made  your  daughter  ?' 

'  Yes,  Emily,  I  am  your  father ;  your  reproaches  tell  me  that  I  am  too 
truly.' 

'Reproaches!  yes,  and  how  can  I  help  them  ?  1  might  have  been  happy 
if  you  were  good.  I  never  should  have  breathed  those  words  which  made 
Dekiny  scorn  me,  if  you  had  not  poisoned  me  with  your  sophistry.  1  never 
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should  have  felt  that  wild,  scorching  desire  for  reveoge  that  now  bnms 
witbio  roe,  if  the  Bible  had  been  my  guide  instead  of  your  reason.  Oh,  no; 
nay  path  ihrougli  life  would  have  been  bright  and  happy  as  the  paths  of 
those  good  and  pure  ones  who  have  fathers,  not  such  as  you  have  beeo, 
but  fathers  who  love  their  daughters,  who- cherish  every  virtue  in  them, 
and  suppress  every  inclination  to  vice.' 

*  Emily,  God  knows  that  I  have  loved  you,  and  do  now.  Your  reproach- 
es go  to  my  heart ;  they  are  unjust.  Have  1  not  shown  you  that  nothing 
within  us  is  bad  ?  That  by  nature  we  are  pure  ?  That  it  is  not  the  use, 
but  the  abuse  of  our  passions  that  is  wrong?  Here  now,  you  reproach  we 
about  this  Delany  affair.  You  seem  to  think  that  )ou  have  dune  wrong. — 
No,  Emily,  it  is  not  you  who  was  in  fault,  it  was  Delany*  He  acted  like  a 
fool.    Why  should  you  reproach  yourself  for  it  ? 

And  thus  did  Mr.  Courtlaud  go  on  with  a  species  of  sophistry ,  he  knew 
his  daughter  loved.  He  soon  calmed  her,  and  reconciled  her  to  himaetf. 
He  then  joined  the  gentlemen  in  the  billiard  room.  Ah!  old  man,  bow 
fearl'ul  will  be  thy  punishment!  Thou  hast  dared  to  trifle  with  a  high  and 
noble  nature.  Thou  hast  made  it  a  hideous,  loathsome  thuig,  which,  was 
it  eiposed  to  their  scrutiny,  would  be  looked  ou  with  horror,  by  all  good 
and  virtuous  people. 

Emily  rose  when  her  father  left  her,  and  approached  a  large  old-fashion- 
ed window,  that  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  library,  and 
from  which,  looking  upon  the  gardens  as  it  did,  there  was  a  beautiful  view 
in  summer.  But  it  was  winter  then.  All  without  was  cold  and  desolate. 
The  ground  bad  been  covered  with  snow,  which  the  wind  had  thrown  up 
in  drifts,  leaving  bnre  spots  of  earth  covered  with  decayed  yellow  gMSj*. 
The  trees  aod  shrubs  were  leafless,  or  if  they  had  leaves,  they  bore  that 
piiie,  sickly  look,  whose  contrast  with  their  focmer  green  color,  served  to 
render  the  scene   more  comfortless. 

Emily  gazed  on  the  scene  without ;  its  desolation  accorded  with  her. 
spirit.  *  Am  1  not,'  thought  she,  '  Uke  this  scene,  berefl  of  all  that  renders 
one  pleasing?  Is  not  my  heart  cheerless,  even  as  it  is  cheerless?  Ami 
not  unloved,  even  as  it  is  unadmired  ?  Ah,  yes; as  the  green  foliage  has  left 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  so  has  the  freshness  of  innocence  left  me.'  Suddenly  a 
new  thought  seemed  to  strike  her;  she  drew  forth  a  small  locket,, it  was 
Delany 's  portrait 

^'Twas  for  him  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all,' said  she.  'Twas  him  I  loved. 
'Twas  he  that  spurned  me  from  him.  'Tis  him  I  hate.' 

Tne  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks;  she  began  to  sob ;  she  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  wept  long  and  violently.  She  heard  a  step,  and 
started  up.    Delany  stood  before  her. 

'Emily,  Miss  Courtland,  and  in  tears?' exclaimed  Delany,  recognizing 
the  locket  as  one  he  had  given  her  in  days  gone  by. 

Emily  said  not  a  word.  She  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
look  so  j^orrowfnl,  so  beautiful,  that  Delany's  heart  was  filled  with  sadness 
as  he  took  it 

*  How  fortunate,'  thought  she,  <  that  1  had  the  portrait  in  my  hand ;  he 
will  think  I  was  weeping  for  him.' 

*  Mr.  Delany,'  said  she  at  length,  <  I  have  long  desired  to  see  you,  not  in 
hope  that  we  could  ever  be  to  one  another  as  we  have  been,  but  I  wish  to 
▼indicate  my  honor  to  you.  1  wish,  I  demand,  that  you.  cease  to  entertain 
the  injurious  Suspicions  you  have  concernin^r  me.  Much  as  1  have  wished 
to  see  you,  1  have  never  sought  you.  1  would  not  have  come  here  if  1  had 
known  of  your  presence;  but  the  fates  have  thrown  us  togetlier.  1  will 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity.  Firstly,  then,  Mr.  Delany,  1  entertain  no 
hate  for  you.    Much  as  you  have  wronged  me,  I  am  still  your  friend.' 


it 
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<  1  would  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  be  Miss  Courtland's  friend,*  said  De- 
lany,  coldly. 

'1  wish  for  no  compliments;  we  have  been  such  to  each  other,  that  they 
are  perfect  mockery.  They  gall  my  spirit ;  I  cannot  bear  them.  I  wish  to 
ask  you  the  cause  of  your  stranfre  conduct  to  me.' 

*  Does  not  your  heart  tell  you  ?  Is  it  so  pure  that  you  are  unconscious  of 
evil  ?  Can  you  reconcile  those  lustful,  burning  words  you  spoke  that  night, 
to  that  strict  virtue  which  rules  every  honorable  heart  ?  Answer  me  this, 
£mily  Courtland,  .and  then  1  will  cease  to  entertain  those  suspicions  you 
complain  of.' 

Delany  gazed  at  her  with  a  keen,  penetrating  glance,  which  seemed  to 
■earch  her  very  soul,  but  her  eye  quailed  not,  no  blush  mantled  her  cheek, 
calm  as  a  summer*s  day,  she  seemed  the  personification  of  truth. 

'  1  can,  1  can.  1  lay  my  hand  upon  my  hearty  and  swear  before  God,  that 
I  was  as  free  from  wicked  thousht  when  I  uttered  those  unfortunate  words, 
as  the  angeis  in  Heaven  are.  But  why  call  them  unfortunate,  emce  they 
saved  me  from  one  who  never  loved  me  ?' 

*  Do  not  say  that,  Emily.  You  know  that  I  loved  you  more  than  I  loved 
my  own  soul.  God  knows  that  I  have  tried  to  think  differently  of  those 
words.  Oh,  that  1  could  believe  you  sincere  in  what  you  say,  then  I  could 
love—* 

*  You  were  going  to  say  that  you  would  love  me  as  you  used  to  love. 
It  never  can  be,  Delany.  You  have  lost  your  respect  for  me ;  how  can 
you  love  me?  How  can  I,  a  poor,  weak  woman,  make  you  believe  me  in- 
nocent of  the  horrible  suspicions  you  entertain  against  me  ^  You  doubt 
my  word  ;  if  I  were  a  man,  you  would  never  dare  to  do  so.  But  I  am  a 
woman ;  1  have  no  strong  arm  to  punish  you  with  ;  my  sex  will  not  allow 
me  to  expose  you  openly.  You  can  insult  and  oppress  a  woman  with  im- 
punity. You  are  safe.  1  have  assured  you  of  my  innocence  once,  1  never 
can  do  so  again,    l^^mily  Courtland  can  never  humble  herself  twice.' 

As  she  spoke,  her  indignation  seemed  so  sincere,  her  voice  so  full  of 
truth,  that  Delany  could  not  resist  her.  His  old  feelings  took  possession  of 
him  ;  he  was  once  mure  Emily  Courtland's  slave. 

*  Stop,  Emily,  1  cannot  bear  your  reproaches.' 

'Stop.'  1  will  not  stop.  Did  you  stop  when  you  were  rendering  me 
wretched  ?  Did  you  stop  when  you  gave  way  to  the  whims  of  your  wild  fan- 
cy ?  No,  I  cannot  stop.  I  will  not  be  satidfied  until  you  assure  me  of 
your  belief  in  ray  inuocence. 

*I  assure  you  of  it,'  said  Delany,  in  a  voice  husky  with  agitation.  *  Oh, 
that  I  had  never  doubted  it !' 

*Here  write  it,' said  Emily,  presenting  him  writing  materials.  *  Write 
that  I  am  innocent ;  that  you  alone  are  to  blame ;  that  you  wronged  her 
you  once  loved.' 

*  I  write  iL' 

*Then  we  will  be—' 

*  What .?'  interrupted  Delany  eagerly. 

*  Happy.' 

He  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  catching  her  in  his  arms,  imprinted  a  kiss, 
a  sweet,  delicious  kiss,  upon  her  fair  cheek.  What  an  hour  of  triumph 
was  that  to  Emily  Courtland,  as  she  sat  clasped  in  his  arms,  receiving  his 
caresses,  listening  to  his  protestations  of  love,  or  sighs  for  pnrdon.  She 
was  happy  then. 
•    *  I  must  leave  you  now,  Edward,'  she  at  length  said. 

*  Oh,  no  ;  let's  never  p^rt  again.' 

'  We  must.    There  is  some  one  coming.' 
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And  disengaging  herself  from  his  embrace,  she  sprang  into  the  drawing- 
room,  as  Lucy  Femljletou  entered  the  library. 
'  Where  is  Miss  Coiirtland,  Delauy  ?\  asked  Lucy. 
'  Oh— I — who  did  you  ask  for?*  asked  Delany  in  an  absent  manner, 
<  Emily,  Miss  Courtland.    1  thought  she  was  here,' 
*Oh  no.    What  could  she  want  here  ?* 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Delany  ?*  asked  Lucy,  alarmed  at  his  sin- 
gular question,  and  perceiving  that  his  eyes  were  lit  with  an  unusual  bright- 
ness, that  his  cheek  was  pale,  except  one  burning  red  spot,  to  which  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  seemea  to  have  retreated. 

*  Nothing  but  a  severe  headache ;  it  will  soon  go  off,'  said  Delany. 
A  blush  of  shame  mantled  his  cheek.    He  had  lied. 

'Delany,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  sick,  very  sick.  Tell  your  Lucy,' 
said  she,  becoming  seriously  alarmed. 

*  Oh,  Lucy,  1  am  a  wretched,  miserable  being.' 

'  You,  Delany  ?..  1  thought  you  the  happiest  of  mortals.  Free  from  care, 
conscious  of  Upright,  honomble  principles,  why  should  you  be  unhappy?' 

'  1  am  free  from  care  concerning  all  but  you.  I  have  acted  honorably  to 
all  but  you,  I  am  at  peace  with  all  save  myself.' 

*  Do  you  fear,  Delany,  that  you  cannot  make  me  happy  ?  If  you  do,  ban- 
ish your  fears;  I  see  a  bright  and  happy  future  before  us.  Is  it  dishonor- 
able in  you  to  love  me  ?  Ah,  no^  Delany.  There  is  something  that  weighs 
upon  your  mind,  usually  so  buoyant  Cast  it  off,  Delauy,  and  be  cheerful 
and  happy  once  more.' 

*  I  have  wronged  you,  Lucy,  I  am  unworthy  of  you.' 

*•  Do  not  speak  so,  Delany.  You  are  incapable  of  wronging  me.  Do  you 
not  love  me,  are  you  not  kind  and  noble  ?  1  can  never  believe  you  capable 
of  wrong.' 

*  Because  you  are  so  good  yourself,  you  think  that  I  am  so,  Lucy.  But 
the  time  may  come  when  you  will  think  differently  of  me,  when  you  will 
despise  me.' 

'  1  never  will,  Delany.  1  will  always  think  of  you  as  I  do  now.  I  will  al- 
ways love  you  the  same.' 

*  And  I,  too,  Lucy,  will  never  change.' 

He  took  her  small  hand,  and  throwing  his  arm  around  her,  sat  beside 
her.  No  wild  extacies  affected  him  as  they  had  while  be  was  with  Emily. 
No  frenzied  passion  burned  within  him.  He  was  happy,  calmly,  sweetly 
happy.  Kut  his  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  ^Glancing  towards  the 
drawing-room  door,  he  saw  Emily  Courtland  watching  them.  A  sneer 
was  on  her  lip,  and  anger  in  her  eye ;  entering  the  library,  she  asked  Luey 
to  accomfiany  her  to  Axel,  where  she  wished  to  make  some  purchases. 

Reader,  did  you  eyer  see  some  fair  aceue^  where  all  was  beautiful,  re- 
joicing beneath  the  bright  and  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  suddenly  dark- 
ened and  deprived  of  its  bei^uty  by  a  heavy  cloud,  seemingly  envious  of  the 
liappiness  its  rays  imparted,  covering  the  orb  oCday  with  its  sombre  envel- 
ope ?  If  you  have,  you  can  knagine  the  effect  Emily's  appearance  had 
upon  Delany 's  happiness. 

Dalany  was  lefl  alone  with  his  sad  thoughts.  How  terrible  it  is  to  one  of 
an  honorable  and  sensitive  nature,  to  thmk  of  his  &ults.  While  he  feels 
that  it  is  his  duty  carefully  to  examine  his  heart,  to  bring  forth  all  its  im- 
purities, to  strip  them  of  the  covering  with  which  time,  sophistry  and  cus- 
tonn  have  screened  them,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  con- 
science, he  also  teels  a  sense  ot  shame,  a  horror,  when  he  sees  them  in  all 
their  magnitude.  He  shrinks  from  them  as  from  some  loathsome  thing, 
and  if  he  does  not  possess  great  strength  of  mind,  they  will  resume  their 
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old  places,  to  rule  with  a  greater  sway  than  before.  Delany  was  alone  with 
his  thoughts.     He  was  subjecting  his  heart  to  the  examination. 

He  did  not  love  Emily  as  he  loved  Lucy.  Yet  he  felt  that  be  had  done  her 
a  great  wrong,  which  he  would  give  worlds  to  be  able  to  atone  for.  But  in 
80  doing  he  would  render  another  unhappy.  Emily  Courtland  and  Lucy 
Pembleton.  He  must  decide  between  them.  The  one,  dazzling,  pasDion- 
ate,  and  beautiful ;  the  other,  gentle,  loving,  and  equally  beautiful.  His 
love  for  Emily  was  like  some  mountain  stream,  which,  swollen  and  boiling 
when  the  rains  fall,  dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  rushing  on  with  a  force  that 
overcomes  every  obstacle.  The  rain  ceases,, and  suddenly  it  becomes  dry. 
While  near  it  is  a  river,  who^  bosom  is  never  agitated  by  the  storm,  whose 
currents  flow  on,  always  the  same,  calm  and  peaceful.  His  love  for  Emily 
was  a  predominating  passion  while  she  was  near  to  excite  it.  His  love  for 
Lucy,  like  the  river,  never  changed,  but  bubbling  up  from  the  sacred  places 
of  his  heart,  rolled  on  with  a  calm,  uninterrupted  flow. 

Delany  thought  of  all  this.  He  cursed  himself  for  allowing  Emily  to- 
exercise  such  an  influence  over  him.  He  reproached  himself  for  not  have 
ing  been  candid  with  Lucy,  telling  her  all.  '  Even  if  Emily  is  not  so  bad 
as  1  thought  her,  what  difference  should  it  make  between  Lucy  and  me? 
She  has  had  opportunities  enough  to  speak  to  me  on  this  subject,  why  did 
she  not  do  it  before  ?  And  I  have  given  way,  1  have  done  a  mean  action, 
1  have  thrown  myself  into  this  wgman's  power.  I  have  wronged  Lucy, 
and  ^m  compelled  to  use  deceit  with  her.  Ah,  Delany,  how  low  you  have 
fallen !'  said  he,  as  with  hurried  steps  he  paced  the  room, '  I  cannot  live 
thus,  1  will  be  honorable  to  Emily,  but  I  will  never  sacrifice  Lucy  to  her. 
Oh,  that  I  had  a  friend  to  advise,  to  extricate  me  from  my  difficulties.* 

^I  will  be  your  friend,  Mr.  Delany,*  said  a  rich,  manly  voice  near  him. 
He  started.  He  htwd  been  so  engagt:d  with  his  thoughts,  that  he  did  not 
perceive  Montague  had  entered  the  room* 

*You  my  friend,  Mr.  Montague  !'  said  he,  *  i  thought  that  you  were  no 
man's  friend ;  1  heard  that  you  lived  for  yourself  only ;  that  you  were 
alone  in  the  world.^ 

*  1  am  alone,'  said  Montague,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  <  but  I  am  not  the  self- 
ish  being  you  take  me  for.  1  unavoidably  overheard  your  remarks  ;  ns  i 
am  a  friend  of  Miss  L  ucy's,  1  am  for  her  sake  willing  to  advise  you.  *Do 
you  love  her?*  asked  Delany, abruptly. 

Montague  became  pale;  an  expression  of  pain  that  ill  contrasted  with 
the  smde  on  his  lip,  shot  across  his  countenance  ba  he  said, 

'  1  am  too  much  of  a  stoic  to  love.  But  tell  me  how  I  can  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  ?• 

.  *Mr.  Montague,'  said  Delany,  *  1  am  sure  that  I  can  depend  upon  you, 
that  if  I  tell  you  all,  you  will  not  expose  my  folly  to  the  world.'     He  then 
went  on  to  te|^l  of  his  connexion  with  Emily  from  the  time  he  first  saw  her, 
■  tip  to  that  lime. 

<  Mr.  Delany,  this  woman  is  deceiving  yon/  said  Montague,  when  his 
companion  had  finished.  Give  her  up  entirely,  and  abide  by  your  resolu- 
ion  never  to  sacrifice  Lucy.' 

*  1  will,  1  will,'  feaid  Delany,  and  he  kept  his  promise,  how  long  our  tale 
will  tell. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  writiDg  a  tale,  one  ia  apt  to  lose  sight  of  cbaracti^rs  Who  are  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  it,  especially  if  he  is  engaged  in  his  first  lit- 
erary attenf)|>t.  He  has  so  many  persons  to  attend  to;  so  many 
scenes  to  describe ;  so  many  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  to  search  after, 
and  to  follow,  that  his  mind  becomes  confused,  his  spirit  disheartened  ;  he 
almost  gives  up  his  task  in  despair.  He  looks  over  hi8  chaptera,  and  finds 
omissions,  inaccuracies,  and  incongruities  without  number.  He  finds  a 
promise  unfulfilled  here,  a  scene  half  carried  out  there;  or  worse  yet,  that 
persons  who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  commencement,  have  dwindled 
down  into  second  rate  characters;  not  that  they  are  really  so,  hut  because 
he  has  failed  to  mention  tiiem.  80  it  is  with  your  humble  servant,  in  his 
anxiety  to  tell  wliat  befel  Deluny,  Lucy,  and  our  other  friends.  He  has  en- 
tirely overlooked  Mr.  Pembleton's  factotum  Dick.  How  has  this  overnight 
happened  ?  I  cannot  tell.  I  did  not  forget  friend  Dick,  and  how  should  I, 
when  he  is  even  now  a^my  elbow,  telling  me  this  tale.  But  as  this  is  a 
mystery,  ar  d  one  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  theories  1  advance,  I  cannot  elu- 
cidate, I  will  let  the  matter  rest,  promising  the  reader  that  1  will  never 
again  be  guilty  of  a  like  indiscretion. 

Mr.  Pembleton  was  seated  in  his  chair,  taking,  as  he  said,  the  first  com- 
fort he  bad  enjoyed  since  the  arrival  of  his  guests.  He'  arose  in  a  good 
humor  that  morning,  which  was  not  at  all  dmiinished  by  the  blazing  fire 
and  huge  pile  of  newspapers  that  greeted  his  sight,  on  entering  the  library, 
and  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dick,  who  for  some  reason  or  other, 
evinced  a  greater  anxiety  than  usual  for  his  master's  comf3rt,  on  that  (>ar- 
ticular  occasion.  He  had  just  finished  potting  the  room  in  order,  and  was 
engaged  ki  bringing  the  machine  on  which  Mr.  Pembleton  rested  his  feet 
to  its  proper  position.  This  was  Dick's  daily  duty,  and  it  was  his  custom, 
while  performing  it,  to  regale  his  master  with  the  chit  chat  of  Axel.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  news  of  the  utmost  importance  to  communicate,  but 
he  was  too  much  of  a  Yankee  to  tell  it  before  it  was  asked  fur. 

*  Well,  Dick,  what  is  going  on  in  town  ^'  asked  Mr.  Pembleton. 

'Not  much,  sir,  only  a  little  kind  of  a  jollification  they  are  going  to  get 
up  for  Master  George,' answered  D'ck. 

'The  deuce  they  are  ?     Who  gets  it  up  Dick  r^ 

*Me,  sir,'  and  Dick  looked  as  important  as  a  country  justice,  the  first 
time  he  is  called  'squire. 

*  Why,  what  is  it  ?' 

*  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  went  down  to  Axel,  and  I  said,  says  I,  to  all  the 
people  1  met,  **  Master  George  has  come  home  from  Mexico."  "  Has  he  ?" 
says  they.  "Yes,"  says  i.  "What  was  he  doing  there?"  says  they.— 
"  Fighting  Mexicans,"  says  I,  and  i  told  them  how  he  was  so  extinguished, 
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that  all  th&  papers  were  full  of  it.  So,  after  a  while,  Mr.  Cram,  the  sausage 
man,  Mr.  Parsons  the  tavern  keeper,  And  half  a  dozen  other  gentlemeo, 
con<*!uded  to  send  to  town  and  get  a  first  rate  sword  for  him  in  the  nan<e 
of  the  town.' 

*  Very  flattering,  Dick !  7ery !'  said  Mr.  Perableton. 

'  1  thought  it  would  be  so,  sir.  That's  why  I  set  them  on.  Well,  sir, 
they  are  goine  to  have  a  great  dinner,  and  Mr.  Montague  is  to  make  them 
a  speech,  and  all  the  boys  are  to  wear  badges  on  their  coats,  telling  the 
people  how  master  George  whips Mezicaos*    Ain't  it  glorious,  sir?' 

'  Very,  Dick ;  exceedingly  so.' 

*  You  ought  to  have  been  at  the  meeting  they  had,  sir.  Mr.  Cram  got 
up  and  told  them  all  ^hat  they  are  to  do.  He  made  a  great  speech,  sir. 
Says  he,  *' We  must  have  three  regular  toasts.  First,  the  complimen* 
tary  one,  that  is  the  one  you  must  praise  Captain  Pembleton  in.  Then 
will  come  the  patriotic  one,  where  you  must  praise  up  your  country ;  and 
last^  comes  another  one,  in  which  you  must  sny  all  you  can  gainst  the 
Mexicans."  But  you  ought  to  have  heard  Mr.  Montague,  sir;  why,  he 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  he  spoke  so  feeling.  The  committee  are  com- 
ing here  to-day,  to  tell  Master  George  oil  about  it.    Ain't  it  "glorious  ?' 

*  Yes,  Dick,  very!    It  will  look  well  in  the  papers*  toe.' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

<  We  will  publish  it  Dick.' 

*  Yes,  sir,  we  will.' 

For  some  time  they  were  silent.  The  master  thinking  of  the  honor 
abotn  to  be  done  his  son,  the  man  resolving  a  subject  equally  important, 
but  far  more  delicate. 

<  Dickj'  at  length  said  Mr.  Pembleton,  ^  bring  me  my  writing  materials.' 
Dick  ran  and  brought  them. 

'  That  is  all  1  want  now,  Dick.' 

«i — would— could  you  spare  me  to-day,  sir?'  asked  Dick. 

*  What  lor  ?' 

<  1  want  to  go  to  town,  sir.' 

*  What  for  1"  agaiu  asked  Mr.  Pembleton. 

*  Why  you  see  sir,  there  is  a  lady  staying  at  Snooks  the  tailor's.  She  is 
just  come  to  town ;  so  by  way  of  a  little  attention,  i  am  going  to  give  her  a 
ride,'  and  Dick  blushed  scarlet  as  he  spoke. 

*'  That^s  it.     What  horses  are  you  going  to  take  ?' 

'  The  bays,  and  the  new  cutter,  sir,  if  you  will  lend  them  to  me.' 

<  You  may  take  them,  Dick.  But  don't  fall  in  love  with  this  woman,  it 
would  be  so  inconvenient  if  you  should.' 

*  No  danger  of  that,  sir.  She  is  nothing  but  a  widow,'  and  off  Dick  start- 
ed, happy  in  the  conviction  that  his  heart  was  widow-proof.  But  his  con- 
viction  was  opposed  to  the  experience  of  all  men  who  have  lived  since  the 
days  of  that  widow  of  whom  it  wasfsaid — 

'  You  might  ogle  and  sigh, 
But  youM  ne'er  catch  her  eye, 
So  modest  was  Mrs.  M  alone, 

Ochone.' 

Dick  got  3Ut  the  bays  and  the  new  cutter,  and  hurried  forth  on  his  errand 
— ^not  of  love — it  was  only  a  widow  he  was  going  to  see — but  of  friendship. 
The  day  wa^  fine ;  the  cutter  light ;  the  sleighing  good,  and  the  horses 
spirited.  Dick  himself,  dressed  in  best  suit,  was  a  fine-looking  fellow.  All 
things,  in  fiict,  were  calculated  to  take  the  widow's  eye.     Dick's  heart  was 
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light  and  cheerful,  as  indeed  it  ever  was.     Sometimes  he'd  whistle.     Then 
he  would  sing,  and  frequently  he'd  stop  both  tothink  of  the  widow. 

*  She's  a  fine  woman,  that  widow,'  thought  Dick,  *  very  fin%  woman  in- 
deed.   I  am  glad  of  a  chance  of  being  civii  to  her.' 

He  had  other  thoughts,  which  I  wiU  not  expose  to  the  reader,  hs  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  exactly  delicate  in  me.  But  1  will  inform  ycu  that  he 
came  near  running  into  a  ditch  twice,  and  just  escaped  running  over  a  m^n^ 
These  were  queer  doings  in  Dick. 

Many  and  loud  were  the  exclamations  of  admiration  that  greeted  DicVs 
ear  as  he  dashed  through  the  streets  of  Axel.  Gracious  were  the  bows 
mammas  and  papas  bestowed  on  him.  Numerous  were  the  smiles,  and 
sweet  the  glances  their  daughters  favored  him  with.  But  he  heeded  them 
not  His  heart  was  on  tlie  widow.  He  kept  straight  on  until  he  driw  up 
before  the  tailor's  house. 

*  Is  Mrs.  Snap  at  home  ?  asked  Dick  of  the  tailor. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Sawyer.    Won't  you  walk  in  ?' 

'Not  to-day.  Snooks.  Just  tell  Mrs.  Snap  that  1 — ^Mr.  Richard  Sawyer, 
am  come  to  give  her  a  ride,'  Dick  looked  very  important  when  he  said 
this. 

Mrs.  Snap,  after  keeping  him  waiting  for  some  time,  at  length  made  her 
appearance,  and  when  assured  by  him,  in  answer  to  her  anxious  inquiries, 
aa  to  whether  *  the  animals  were  skittish,'  that  they  were  '  almost  as  gentle 
as  herself,'  she  got  into  the  sleigh.  Several  hours  elapsed  before  their  re^ 
turn.  What  they  did,  or  what  Uiey  said,  1  cannot  tell,  for  Dick,  though  he 
has  been  very  communicative  on  all  other  points,  did  not  enlighten  me  on 
that.  But  Mrs.  Snooks  said  that  he  kissed  Mrs.  Snap  that  night  before  he 
went  home,  and  that  Mrs.  Snap  kissed  him.  Mrs.  Snooks  was  famous  for 
telling  the  tmth,  particularly  when  it  was  not  very  palatable. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


.  A  ORE  AT  day  bad  arHved  in  Axel ;  the  one  on  wbieb  the  sword  was  to  be 
presenttid  to  George.  The  houses  were  omainented  with  bantiers,  and  the 
people  were  dressed  in  their  Sunday-go-to*meetin*s.  The  ceremony  was  to 
talce  place  at  noon  ;  but  long  before  that  time  the  shops  were  closed,  and 
the  streets  crowd  ed»  feople  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  double  purpose  of  seeing  how  a  man  who  fought  Mexicans  looked,  and 
to  do  him  honor  after  they  bad  seen  him.  Mr.  Parsons  stood  upon  the 
steps  of  the  American  £ugle,  with  a  large  b»dge  upon  his  coat^  and  a 
rod,  trimmed  with  ribbons,  hi  his  hand,  welcoming  all  comers  nith  a  grace 
and  in  a  manner,  of  which  the  little  humpback  shpftixiaker  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  said  *  it  was  at  once  happy  and  refreshing  in  its  effect 
on  the  people.*  1  cannot  say  how  happ^  it  was,  but  the  bur-tender  de- 
clared that  most  of  them  found  it  very  refreshing.  Mrs.  Snooks  the  tailor's 
vfife,  she  of  pantaloons  memory,  sallied  forth,  followed  by  her  little  shrinked 
up  thing  o^  a  husband,  of  whom  it  could  truly  be  said,  that  he  was  but  the 
ninth  part  of  a  man,  in  quest  of  some  one  to  gossip  with,  until  the  impor- 
tant hour  arrived,  in  the  meanwhile  Dick  and  the  widow  were  seated  in 
her  tittle  parlor,  looking  out  on  the  passers-by.  A  word  about  tlie  widow's 
character  and  person  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss.  Mrs.  Snap  was  a  small, 
dumpiiiig-like  body,  with  a  merry  eye,  pretty  mouth,  which  was  alWuys  on 
the  go,  glossy  black  hair,  a  small  fair  hand,  neat  foot,  and  well-turned  ancle« 
She  wus  always  crying  or  lau^ihing,  neither  came  amiss  to  her,  though  she 
preferred  lirn  latter,  lo  finish  the  whole  story  at  once,  she  was  a  pretty, 
kind-hearted,  good-natured  little  widow,  the  relict  of  Samuel  Snap,  who  by 
his  death  left  her  a  smnll  fortune  to  back  her  charms  whenever  she  should 
enter  into  any  future  matrimonial  speculation.  Dick  had  known  the  widow 
three  weeks.  The  first  week  of  their  acquaintance,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  was  a  nice,  tidy  body,  and  would  make  some  one  a  good  wife* 
The  second*  week  Dick  spent  in  thitiking  who  ought  to  he  the  fortunate 
man,  a  matter  that  remained  undetermined  until  the  middle  of  the  third 
Week,  when,  after  a  conversation  with  the  lady  herself  on  the  subject,  be 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  person.  So  Dick  and  the  widow 
w^re  eni^aged  ju^t  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  their  first  knowledge  of 
each  other.  Very  quick  work,  that !  But  Dick  always  had  the  name  of  be- 
ing a  devil  of  a  fellow  among  the  women.  And  now  let  us  join  them  in 
Mrs.  Snooks*  parlor. 

*  Who  is  that  Dick  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Snap,  pointing?  to  a  person  passing. 

*  That  is  Mr.  Cram,  my  dear.     He  is  one  of  the  marshals,*  answered 
Dick* 
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*  How  big  he  walks.  He  makes  me  tbkk  of  a  bantam  rooster.  What  is 
that  he  carries  under  his  arm  wrapt  up  so  cgreAilly  ?' 

'  That* s  the  sword  thev  are  going  to  give  the  captaio.' 

*  It  is  ?  But  who  is  that  Dick  ?  Oh,  what  a  nice  man  he  is.  So  hand- 
some !    Almost  as  good  looking  as  yourself.* 

Dick,  after  giving  the  widow  a  hearty  smack  and  paying  her  a  half 
dozen  compliments  for  the  one  she  gave  him,  informed  her  that  it  was  Mr. 
Montague. 

*  What,  the  one  who  is  to  deliver  the  sword  ?* 

*  That's  the  man.'  I 

*  Does  he  speak  well,  Dick  ?* 

*  Powerful,  my  dear.' 

*  But  who  are  they  in  the  sleigh  ?* 

*  They  are  the  people  from  our  house.     Don^  you  see  the  captain  ?* 

*  No.    Which  i»  he  ?    Tde  one  Hitting  by  the  old  gentleman  ? 

*  Yes,  that's  him.    Ain't  he  a  glorious  looking  felioW  ?* 
•Yes,  very.' 

*  I  had  the  bringing  up  of  him  ray  self!  my  dear.* 

*  Did  you  ?  Is  that  Miss  Lucy  there  on  the  front  ?  Don't  you  see  her  ?  1 
nKMin  the  one  with  the  flashing  black  eyes.' 

*  No,  that  is  Miss  Courtland,  the  other  one  is  Miss  Lucy.  ^Ain^t  she  a 
born  beauty?' 

*  That  she  is,  and  ten  times  as  handsome  as  Miss  Courtland.' 

*  I  never  saw  but  one  woman  who  was  more  glorious  than  her.' 
«  Who  is  that  Dick  ?* 

•Yourself,  my  dear.' 

*  Me  ?  Oh  you  awHil  flatterer  you  I*  and  Mrs.  Snap  tried  hard  to  look 
vexed,  but  couldn't,  for  Dick  just  thou  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  and  ho  did  it 
so  funny  that  she  had  to  laugh. 

The  place  where  the  presentation  was  to  come  off  was  crowded.  Not  a 
hole  or  a  comer  large  enough  for  a  human  being  to  stand  in,  could  be  ob- 
tained for  love  or  money.  It  was  it  motley  mass.  No  distinction  of  persons 
were  there  ;  all  were  alike.  Gentlemen  in  broadcloth  jostled  against  men 
in  sheep^s  grey.  The  silk  gown  o(  the  lawyer,  or  doctor*s  lady,  came  in 
rode  contact  with  the  calico  one  of  the  laborer's  wife.  Hardy  mechanics 
with  their  families ;  honest,  sunburnt  farmers  with  their  buxom  dames  and 
merry  children ;  doctors,  lawyers,  laborers ;  men  of  all  classes,  of  all  de- 
nominations and  parties ;  the  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  were  all 
mixed  in  one  heterogeneous  mass.  Not  an  indecorous  word  was  said ;  no 
profane  oath  fell  upon  the  ear.  All  were  well  behaved ;  all  were  hap()y. 
It  was  emphatically  an  American  assemblage.  And  how  much  of  order 
ai^  harmony  do  those  words  convey.  Show  me  the  country  where  so 
large  and  so  dissimilar  bodies  assemble,  where  there  is  so  much  of  deco- 
rum preserved,  as  in  America.  Show  me  a  country,  all  classes  of  whose 
people  can  meet  in  one  assembly,  and  yet  part  without  violence,  without 
one  hard  word  even  being  spoken,  as  they  do  in  America.  Oh,  my  coun- 
trymen, you  are  a  rude  and  hardy  race,  who  delight  ia  danger,  and  are  al- 
ways foremost  where  honor  calls ;  but  the  mob  spirit  which,  hireling  writers 
of  other  lands  impute  to  you,  is  not  among  you.  You  have  your  foibles, 
the  name  of  your  faults  is  legioa,  but  in  spite  of  the  lies  of  those  who 
have  received  your  kindness,  who  have  br6ken  your  bread,  and  drank  of 
you  cup»  you  love  peace ;  in  order  you  delight 

The  exercises  orthe  day  commenced  at^is  usual,  among  Americans,  with 
prayer.'  A  venerable  man,  with  upturned  eye  and  raised  hand,  stood  up. 
£uch  head  was  uncovered ;  every  knee  was  bowed.  You  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop,  so  silent  waA  the  crowd.    The  prayer  finished,  Montague 
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and  Captain  Pembleton  canae  forward.     After  a  ihort,  spirited  address, 
Montague  presented  George  the  sword. 

*  Take  it,'  said  he  *  'tis  your  countrymen's  eift;  when  ydur  country  needs 
it,  use  it'  As  he  said  thbse  words  his  noble  toroi  seemed  more  erect,  more 
godlike.  His  eyes  beamed  with  pride.  His  voice,  always  rich  and  musical 
with  ihe  words  he  spoke,  found  their  way  to  every  heart  Language  may 
lend  its  charms,  art  nuiy  give  its  beauties  to  speech,  but  unless  the  voice 
receives  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  genius,  imless  it  sounds  within  the 
heart  of  the  hearer  the  words  of  the  speaker  are  heard,  but  the  spirit  is  not 
received ;  ah,  there  lies  the  secret  of  eloquence,  in  the  voice.  A  loud  burst 
of  applause  followed  Montague's  speech.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  place 
where  the  Pembletons  sat  Mr.  Pembleton  was  clapping  his  hands  and 
giving  vent  to  his  admiration  iu  all  the  usual  ways;  a  smile  sat  upon  Lucy's 
Tip,  and  as  tbeir  eyes  met,  she  waved  her  fair  hand  to  him.  There  was 
another  in  that  party  who  grazed  at  kim  with  an  expression  of  admiiatioa 
not  to  be  doubted,  it  was  Emily  Courtland.  He  turned  his  eyes  away,  aa 
expression  of  pain  shot  across  his  countenance. 

*  Who,'  thought  he  *  to  see  her,  so  beautiful,  would  think  she  was  so 
bad  ?' 

Captain  Pembleton  having  returned  thanks,  and  received  a  due  portion 
of  applause,  they  adjourned  to  the  American  Eagle,  where  a  splendid  re- 
past was  prepared  for  them.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this 
dinner,  but  will  only  stop  to  inform  the  reader  that  it  passed  off  capitally. 
Everything  was  good  and  everybody  happy.  The  toasts  were  given  and 
honored  in  a  style  that  brought  tears  into  Mr.  Cram's  eyes.  Dick  thought 
the  whole  affdir  *  glorious.'  The  people  of  Axel  thought  it  glorious.  The 
newspapers  said  it  was  glorious,  consequently  it  must  have  been  glorious. 
George  Pembleton  took  the  beautiful  weapon  presented  him  by  his  coun- 
trymen and  hung  it  over  the  library  mantle-piece. 

'  Father,'  said  he,  *  1  place  it  where  you  may  d  ways  see  it  When  absent, 
fighting  ibr  my  country,  or  when  dead,  it  will  serve  as  a  memento  that 
George  Pembleton  never  disgraced  his  name ;  that  his  countrymen  honor- 
ed and  respected  him. 

He  was  right  to  be  proud  of  that  gift.  Some  are  proud  of  ancestry,  others 
delight  in  their  wealth,  while  there  are  tliose  who  exalt  themselves  because 
of  their  natural  abilities.  But  to  Creorce  Pembleton,  though  the  donors 
were  rude  and  humble,  though  manyofmeir  proceedings  were  tinged  with 
ridicule,  that  sword  was  a  greater  source  of  pride  than  all  others;  it  was 
an  assurance  that  Americans  while  they  love  peace,  have  not  forgotten  how 
to  honor  the  brave.  v 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Time  has  rolled  on  since  we  conxmen^d  our  tale.  Winter's  cold  months 
have  passed  away.  Spring  bas  come.  The  snow  has  Ibft  the  ground ;  the 
trees  are  in  the  bud  ;  tile  grass  is  once  more  green,  and  the  merry  songsters 
of  the  forests  returning  to  their  summer  homes  fill  the  air  with  their  sweet 
melody.  The  sun  shines  forth  with  a  mild,  pleasant  warmth.  The  air  is 
fine  and  invigorating.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  of  those  beautiful  rainbow 
tints  so  comiiion  in  the  west  In  fine  it  is  an  American  Spring.  The  Pern- 
bletons  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  house.  Hiding,  boating,  shooting, ' 
fishing  and  pic-nics  have  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Delany  has  kept  bis 
promise  to  Montague,  and  Lucy  is  happy.  Mr.  Courtland  and  George  have 
become  firm  friends,  while  for  some  reason  or  another  a  coldness  seems  to 
have  sprung  up  between  George  and  Delany.  Emily  is  still  whh  the  Pem- 
bletons.  Montague  is  as  deep  in  love  with  Lucy  as  ever.  Mr.  Pembleton 
rontinues  to  respect  his  comfort  in  every  particular.  While  Dick  makes 
love  to  the  widow  with  an  industry  which,  to  use  his  own  wor4s,  is  ^  very 
glorious.'  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  with  the  Pembletons  up  to  the 
tVirteenth  of  May,  184-.  A  great  ezpedition  was  to  come  off  on  that  day ; 
they  were  to  visit  the  scene  of  George  and  Delany's  hunting  expeditio  n, 
which  we  spoke  of  in  a  preceding  chapter.  About  nine  in  the  morning 
the  horses  were  brought  round,  aud  off  they  started ;  Delany  escorting 
Lucy ;  Montague  Emilv ;  while  Gebrge  with  his  father  and  Mr.  Courtland 
followed  in  a  light  carriage. 

After  an  hour's  ride  over  a  level  country,  throueh  well  tilled  fields  and 
beautiful  woods,  they  entered  a  range  of  hills,  which,  stretching  away  in  :i 
semicircle  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while  they  ran  back  into  the  in- 
terior for  several  miles,  each  range  risms  higher  than  the  preceding  olo 
until  they  became  regular  mountains,  had  a  very  pleasing,  1  might  say,  ro- 
roahtic  efifect 

« What  beautiful  scenery  you  have  here,*  8?ud  Kmily,  addressing  Monta- 
gue. 

*  Yes,  I  think  we  cannot  complain  of  being  neglected  in  that  respect,'  an- 
swered he.  • 

*  I  never  saw  anything  like  it,'  resumed  EmUy.  '  One  minute  toiling  up 
some  steep  mountain  side,  the  next  you  are  passing  through  some  flowery 
valley.  Here,  a  precipice  risSs  stern  and  bold  with  a  beautiful  stream  pour- 
ing its  limpid  waters  over  its  lofty  head;  while  just  at  its  base  a  sunny 
plain  lies,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  its  gloomy,  barren  face.  Ah,  'tis  a 
beautiful  country!    I  could  live  and  die  in  such  scenes  as  these.' 

*  Could  you,  Miss  ?  It  is  more  than  I  could,'  answered  Montague  coldly, 
for  be  thought  her  enthusiasm  feigned  for  some  purpose  or  another,  what, 
he  could  AOt  determine. 
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are.' 


*  Because  you  gentlemeo  are  not  halfas  great  admirers  of  nature  as  ladies 


,*  Why  do  you  think  so,  Miss  Courtland  ?' 

*  For  a  great  many  reasons.    You  have  not  as  nouch  imagination  as  ladies  ' 
have,  to  begin  wiih.    Then  you  are  so  taken  .up   with  business  or  pleasure, 
that  you  lose  'all  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  there  are  a  hundred 
reasons  I  could  give  why  it  is  so.' 

*  1  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  there,  Miss  Courtland^  1  think  we  have  as 
keen  perception  of  the  beautiful,  as  ladies.' 

*  So  much  the  worse.  If  it  is  as  you  aay,  gentlemen  must  keep  a  con- 
stant cloak  over  their  feelings,  for  they  never  show  them.' 

*  And  they  ought  not  to,  Miss  Courtland..  If  they  express  their  thoyghts 
to  every  one  they  meet,  and  on  every  occasion,  they  at  once  would  beeome 
the  prey  of  every  desi^^ning  person,  who,  if  one  exposes  his  thoughts,  he 
Immediately  lays  bare  his  motives,  \i(|)ich  are  the  key  to  his  mind.' 

'  You  mean  me  to  understand,  then,  that,  for  fear  of  the  few  rascals  that 
;are  «round  one,  he  should  never  give  way  to  any  natural  sensation  that 
moves  him,  hut  conceal  it  witliin  his  heart,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it.  I 
«ouid  riever  live  that  way.  I  would  be  the  most  miserable  being  in  exis- 
tence if  J  could  not  unburden  myself  of  my  sorrows  or  my  joys.  To  me 
sympathy  is  the  choicest  of  gifls ;  it  is  the  corner  stone  of  friendship,  the 
very  esseBce  of  love.  Without  sympathy,  neither  friendship  or  love  can  ex- 
ist It  appears  to  me  that  one  who  pursues  this  course,  you  seem  to  think 
so  necessary,  must  always  be  an  isolated  being,  unloving  and  unloved.' 

*  1  cannot  see  why  they  would  be  so.' 

'  Because  there  is  nothing  of  them  to  love.  The  workings  of  tlieir  hearts, 
on  a  knowledge  of  which  love  m  a  great  measure  dei'iends^^are  carefully 
concealed,  or,  i>erliapa,  altogether  eradicated  by  the  artificial  demeanor  they 
assume,  and  is  there  not  always  something  repulsive  in  an  artificial  person  ? 
Does  not  the  very  fact  of  one's  having  his  feelings  under  perfect  command  - 
cause  those  around  him  to  distrust  him  ?' 

*  I  think  not,  Miss  Courtland.' 

*Uuw  can  it  be  otherwise,  sir?  No  one  likes  to  expose  their  feelings  to 
another  who  has  bis  own  in  perfect  control.  1  should  fear  that  such  a  per- 
son would  soon  get  as  great  a  command  over  me  as  he  has  over  himself,  or, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  he  would  have  a  contempt  for  one  who  is  not  re- 
strained by  tlie  same  influences  that  affect  himself.' 

<  But  you  are  speaking  of  your  own  experience  as  a  woman.  Miss  Court- 
land.  1  spoke  of  mine  as  a  man.  The  two  must  of  necessity  be  ahogeiher 
different,  because  the  sphei'es  qf  action  are  dissimilar.  With,  ladies,  c:)n- 
£ned  to  their  homes,  always  going  through  .the  same  routine  of  duties,  and 
constantly  surrounded  by  friends,  there  is  no  need,  or,  I  shouhl  say,  no  great 
need,  of  restraining  their  feelinf^s;  but  with  men  the  case  is  different.  Each 
day  of  their  lives  they  go  through  new  scenes,  see  new  faces,  aird  are  call- 
ed upon  10  act  new  parts  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know 
themselves,  and  have  their  faculties  under  such  command  that  they  may  act 
promptly  and  efficiently.  And  there  is  another  thing  that  operates  on  gen- 
tlemen, which  ladies  know  nothing  of.  They  see  so  much  of  the  world  that 
it  soon  loses  its  novelty  to  them.  Things,  which  they  see  everyday  of  their 
life,  are  often  seen  but  once  in  a  lifetime  by  ladies,  and  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  things  we  are  accustomed  to  should  call  forth  the  same  feelings  we 
entertain  on  first  seeing  them.'  r 

*  It  may  be  so, sir;  but  if  I  could  be  a  man,  and  yet  retain  my  woman's 
nature,  1  should  find  much  more  enjoyment  than  men  do.' 

*  What  is  that  Emily  U  so  enthusiastic  about,  Mr.  Montague  ?'  said  Lucy, 
joining  them  as  she  spoke«  • 
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-    *  She  says  that  she  Would  like  to  be  a  man  with  a  woman's  nature.    Ho  w 
is  it  with  you,  Mim  Lucy  ?' 

*  I  never  gave  the  matter  a  thought.*  ' 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  on  one 
side  by  a  range  of  precipitous  blufik,  while  it  ran  down  to  a  small  lake 
which  t^y  on  the  other.  Here  they  were  to  stop  for  dinner,  and  here  was 
the  place  where.  George  and  Delany  were  found  half  frozen  the  winter  be- 
fore. The  party  dismounted  ;  the  horses  were  tied,  the  dinner  basket  got 
out ;  a  fire  madew  Dick,  whose  presence  I  forgot  to  mention,  was  installed 
as  cook;  and  every  one  left  to  amuse  himself  as  best  he  could.  The  ladies  j 
accompanied  by  the  younger  gentlemen,  embarked  in  a  small  skitf  for  a 
ride  on  the  lake,while  Mr.  Pembleton  and  Mr.  Courtland  remained  on  laud. 

Reader,  were  you  ever  in  a  t>oat,  a  row-boat  1  mean,  with  a  parcel  of  la- 
dies ?  If  you  never  have  been,  take  my  advice,  and  never  try  the  experi* 
meot  unless  you  are  the  best  natured  man  in  the  world,  for  of  all  situations 
none  is  more  trying  to  a  muu^s  patience. 

Ladies,  I  mean  those  wbo  no  on  boating  excursions,  may  he  divided  into 
two  classes;  the  romp^  who  are  not  afruid  of  anything,  and  the  sentimental 
persons,  who  are  not  afraid  either,  but  wish  to  make  people  believe  they 
are  so.  The  first  clas^,  or  romps,  are  those  who  are  always  moving  from 
place  to  place  in  a  boat,  taking  the  oars  one  moment^  or  the  rudder  the 
next,  and  are  always  in  such  a  poesition  as  to  keep  the  boat  as  much  out  of 
trim  as  possible.  You  tell  them  they  are  too  much  on  one  side,  and  they 
get  Just  as  tar  on  tu  the  other,  (f  you  tell  them  to  go  to  the  starboard  they 
are  sure  to  go  to  the  larboard  ;  if  they  are  ever  right,  it  is  through  mistake. 
I  have  fmmd  one  expedient  answers  lor  keeping  them  exactly  shipshape, 
and  that  is,  when  they  are  wrong  to  tell  them  they  are  right,  and  they  will 
be  sure  to  move  for  the  sake  of  getting  wrong ;  but  this  class  are  not  at  all 
disagreeable;  on  Che  whole  thc^y  are  very  amusing,  as  they  are  always  good- 
natured,  and  have  such  a  charming  way  of  committing  blunders,  that  one 
cannot  help  admiring  them.  But  the  aecond  class,  or  sentimental,  are  en- 
tirely unbearable.  They  are  always  reproving  their  merrier  companions, 
or  talking  eIo<|uence  to  *  the  sen,  the  deep  blue  sea,'  when  their  boat  is 
dragging  through  the  slime  and  rusheis  of  i^ome  frog  pond,  and  every  now 
and  then,  when  a  slight  breath  of  wind  disturbs  the  tops  of  the  bulrushes 
around  them,  or  when  their  gallant  oarsmen,  who,  ten  fo  one,  are  mem- 
bers of  some  boat  club,  catch  that  most  unprofituble  of  all  catchings,  called 
a  crab,  they  give  vent  to  a  long  drawn  ah  !  or  oh !  or  perha^^s  heave  a  sigh, 
meant  to  sound  very  romantic,  which  reminds  one  of  a  fire-bellows,  when 
operated  on  by  skillful  hands. 

But  to  return  to  our  friends.  They  had  been  out  some  time,  and  ea  ch 
one  had  sang,  rowed,  steered,  and  committed  all  the  extravagances  custom- 
ary on  such  occasions,  when  they  were  recalled  to  dinner  by  Dick.  They 
had  put  the  boat  about,  and«were  fast  approaching  thcf  shore,  when  Emily, 
who  was  leaning  over  the  side,  managed  to  cast  herself  into  the  water. 

*  [See  EivoRAviKo.] 

The  feat  was  accomplished  so  naturally  that  none  ol^the  party,  except 
Montague,  yierceived  that  it  was  not  an  accident  Delany,  exclaiming,  ^  My 
Emily!  my  Emily!  she  wjU  drown!' sprang  into  the  water  alter  her.  In 
an  instant  George  was  by  his  side  ;  each  grasped  her  at  the  same  time.  Af- 
ter a  great  deal  of , confusion,  they  were  got  into  the  boat.  Emily  declared 
hersetf  none  the  worse  for  her  ducking ;  the  two  gentlemen  said  the  same. 
Lucy  condoled  with  all  of  them ;  but  Montague  said  nothing ;  like  the 
Irishman's  pig,  we  ar^  bound  to  think,  he  thought  the  more  for  not  speak- 
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ingi  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore  they  started  for  home,  very  much  to 
tbe  annoyance  of  Dick,  who  declared  that  he  had  a '  glorious  good  dinner/ 
Though  the  afikir  passed  off  so  well,  George  Pembleton  never  forgot  those 
words  uttered  by  Delany  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  '  Can  he  love 
Lucy,*  thought  be, '  and  speak  thus  of  another  ?' 

On  reaching  home,  the  parties  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  to  bed,  and 
dosed  with  ginger^  brandy  and  water,  catnip  tea,  and  the  Lord  knows  what 
all,  very  much  to  their  own  annoyance,  and  to  the  satisfkctioo  of  IMr.  Pem- 
bleton, who  declared  they  must  take  everything  he  presented,  as  it  was 
*  dreadfully  inconvenient '  to  have  a  cold  As  soon  as  she  had  changed  her 
clothes,  Mr.  Courtland  went  to  his  daughter's  room. 

*  How  do  you  feel,  £mily  ?'  said  he,  approaching  her  bed. 

*  Very  well,  sir.'  • 
'  80,  you  did  it  on  purpose  ?' 

*  Certainly  1  did.'  i 

*  To  try  Delany  ?' 

<No ;  1  was  not  thinking  of  Delany.    It  was  Montague  I  was  aAer.' 
« Well  r 

*  He  did  not  stir  from  his  seat' 
« He  didn't  ?' 

*  No,  he  did  not ;  but  sat  still,  and  looked  as  composedly  as  if  it  was  an 
every  day  affair.* 

.*  He  saw  what  you  were  at.' 

'I  know  it;  and  it  is  that  which  vexes  me;  but  there  is  one  good  de- 
rived ironfi.it ;  1  am  once  more  sure  of  Delany.' 
\i  ?  ^  •  NT)w  do  you  know  ?* 

*  By  his  own  words.  When  I  fell  into  the  water  I  heard  him  exclaim  ^ 
'  My  Ernily  !  my  £mily  !  she  *will  drown  !' 

^ Did  he?  But  what  is  it  about  this  Montague f  are  you  in  love  with 
him  ? 

*  No ;  but  Delany  and  he  have  become  so  intimate  of  late  that  I  am  com  - 
*     pelled  to  attach  him  to  me.' 

*  Why  so  .5' 

'  Because  he  will  influence  Delany  either  for  or  against  me.  I'd  rather 
have  him  on  my  side.' 

*  If  he  advised  Delany  at  all,  Buiily,  it  will  be  against  yon.' 

*  Why  do  you  think  so  ?' 

'  Because  Delany  will  tell  hfin  all,  and  consequently  he  will  have  a  great 
contempt  for  you.' 

*  Perhaps  you  are  right' 

When  Mr.  Courtland  led  Emily,  she  turned  herself  upon  her  pillow,  and 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  Her  head  rested  on  •her  snowy,  tapering  arm, 
her  beautiful  idee  {ind  bust  were  half  eoncealed  by  her  long,  black  curls, 
her  ifaultess  form  lay  in  an  easy,  graceful  posUion,  and  the  heaving  of  her 
bosom,  as  she  breathed,  was  calm  and  regular.  She  was  a  beautiful  being 
then,  and  looked  so  innocent,  so  lovely,  that  she  might  have  served  tbe 
sculptor' as  a  model  of  some  divinity. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  wicked  seem  to  enjoy  peace  while  the  good  are 
often  in  in  misery^  While  Emily  was  thus  calmly  sleeping,  poor  Lucy  was 
a  prey  to  doubt  Doubt  of  him  whom  she  loved  best.  Doubt  of  the  man 
to  whom  her  her  hand  was  promised.  George  communicated  to  his  father 
Delany's  words  when  Emily  precipitated  herself  into  the  water ;  while  he 
was  telling  him  of  it  in  the  library,  Lucy  sat  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
door  communicating  between  the  two  rooms  was  open.  She  heard  every 
word  that  her  brother  said. 

*  There  is  some  mistake/  said  she,  internally;  but, she  doubted;  and  who 
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that  bas  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  another  does  not  know  how  memory 
is  ransacked,  how  circumstances,  p&ssed  by  as  trivial  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  are  brought  forward,  and  thought  over,  until  they  become 
causes  of  distrust,  and  are  added  to  the  first  doubt,  the  whole  becoruing 
inhaler  by  the  addition  of  new  parts,  until  the  mind  is  absorbed  by  one 
harrowing,  peace-destroying  feeling,  doubt. 

The  next  day  Lury  asked 'Detany  the  meaning  of  what  she  had  heard. 
He  explained  it  all  away,and  with  truth,  too,  and  Lucy  was  once  more  happy. 
Oh,  that  happiness  was  less  fleeting  ;  that  unhappiness  was  the  portion  of 
the  bad  instead  of  the  good ;  but  that  can  never  be,  as  happiness  is  greater 
or  less  as  it  ts  compared  wiih  unhappiness;  or,  to  speak  plainer,  bappinete 
is  a  thing  of  comparison ;  for  instance,  to  d  ty  we  are  very  unhappy;  to- 
morrow, happy;  by  comparison  we  find  that  our  unhappiness  is  the  result 
of  an  absence  of  happiness,  and  vice  versa.  The  good  atone  can  be  un  • 
happy,  because  they  alone  are  ever  happy.  The  wicked  mav  (eel  remorse; 
hut  unhappiness  they  can  never  know  because  they  have  never  been  happy. 
But  why  should  I  go  off  into  a  long  enquiry  concerning  the  causes  of  happi- 
ness, and  who  posaesstt.  It  would  be  useless,  as  each  man  has  his  par- 
ticular views  on  the  subject.  It  is  like  honor ;  no  man  likes  to  be  without 
it,  and  if  he  has  it  not  he  will  not  acknowledge  it,  and  the  similarity  be- 
tween it  and  honor,  may  be  carried  further  yet.  We  may  ask  of  it,  as  Jack 
Falf^ff  did  of  honor,  *•  What  is  happtne^  ?  A  word.  What  is  in  that 
word  happiness  ?  Air.'  It  is  an  ephemeral  thio^,  is  happiness.  A  short 
lived,  fleeting  fiincy,  wliich  a  word,  or  even  a  look  has  often  power  to 
dispel. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  morninff.  The  day  was  beautiful.  The  trees  waved  gently  in 
the  refrei^hing  breeze.  The  birds  were  singing  their  morning  song  of 
praise/  The'  sun  shone  brightly.  All  was  calm  and  peaceful.  'Twas 
a  fitting  hour  for  the  young  and  beautiful  to  speak  of  their  love,  which  like 
that  spring  day,  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  'Twos  a  fitting  hour  for'tbose  in- 
experienced ones,  whose  course  had  just  begun,  to  think  over  their  sin,  abd 
repent.  'Twas  a  fitting  hour  for  the  hardened  reprobate  to  think  of  his 
crimes,  and  to  turn  to  his  God.  *Twas  a  fitting  hour  for  the  lowly,  contrite 
ones,  to  pour  forth  their  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  their  maker.  'Twas  a 
fittmg  hour  for  all  to  review  the  past,  for  the  memory  of  youthful  days,  or 
innocence,  or  of  the  bright  spots  of  goodness,  which,  perhaps,  have  become 
entangled  and  hid  in  the  mass  of  guilt  collected  in  after  years,  gushes  forth 
from  the  springs  of  the  heart  at  such  an  hour,  with  a  beauty  and  freshness, 
which  appear  the  more  irresistible,  from  the  contrast  with  the  wickedness 
by  which  thev  are  surrounded ;  while  all  the  emissaries  of  evil  shrink  back, 
ashamed,  before  the  influence  of  the  sweet  spring  mom,  leaving  the  good 
alone  to  actuate  the  heart. 

Twas  at  that  hour  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  were  walking  in  Mn  Pern- 
bleton's  garden.  Their  demeanor  though  quiet,  bore  nothing  of  sadness, 
but  arose  from  the  calm  joy  they  experienced.  The  gentleman's  face  beam- 
ed with  pride  and  hope,  and  well  it  might;  for  it  was  sweet  Lucy  Pemble- 
ton,  whose  light  form  leaned  upon  his  arm ;  it  was  her  face  that  was  turn- 
ed to  his  with  an  expression  of  love  and  confidence. 

'  So  you  were  frightened,  my  Lucy,  when  I  sprang  into  the  water  after 
Miss  Courtland  ?'  said  the  gentleman.  # 

*  To  be  sure  I  was.  You  know,  Delany,  that  I  am  not  the  most  heroic  of 
mortals  on  common  occasions,  out  to  see  you  in  danger  of  drowning — oh, 
it  was  terrible!'  and  Lucy  shuddered  as  if  she  had  not  recovered  from  her 
fright  even  then. 

'  You  will  make  a  bad  soldier's  wife,  if  you  are  so  easily  frightened. — 
What  will  you  do  when  i  am  in  Mexico  F'  asked  Delany. 

'  I  will  not  let  you  go  there  again.    1  should  be  in  constant  dread  lest  I 

should   hear  something  horrible  had  happened  to  you.    1  would  be  afraid 

every  paper  that  we  received,  that  your  name  would  be  in  some  list  of 

killed  and  wounded.'    Lucy  absolutely  turned  pale  at  the  thought  of  such 

.  a  thing. 

*  Well,  dear  Lucy,  you  will  not  have  that  to  fear  for,  as  I  am  determined 
to  resign.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  so  happy.    I  can  have  you  with  me  always  then,  hut ^ 

The  thought  struck  her  that  it  would  not.  be  honorable  in  Delany  to  re- 
sign during  the  time  of  war. 

'But  what,  Lucy?' 

*  Will  it  be  exactly  honorable  in  you  to  resign  now  ?' 

'  Why  not  ?  People  cannot  say  of  me,  that  1  resigned  because  afraid  to 
fight,  for  I  have  proved  to  the  contrary  already,  and  that  is  all  they  can 
say;  so  why  will  it  not  be  honorable?' 
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'  If  they  do  not  say  that,  I  would  ruthcnr  you'd  resign  than  Dot»* 

*  Rather  than  not!  You  speak' as  coldly  on  the  sulyect,  as  if  1  were  a 
perfect  stranger  to  you,'  said  Delany,  petulantly. 

'  Delany  !'  was  all  that  Lucy  oould  say.  Her  heart  was  touched  by  his 
reproach.  Tl^e  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  which  were  fixed  6n  bis 
with  an  expression  so  sad,  so  reproachful,  tiiat  he  re])ented  his  unkiuduess 
almost  as  soon  as  he  committed  it  v 

« Forgive  me,  dear  Lucy/  said  he.  '  Come,  look  cheerful  once  more,  and 
forget  my  hastiness.' 

*  I  forgive  it,  Delany,*  said  Lucy.  Bat  the  smile  did  not  return  to  her 
faee,  she  was  unhappy.  It  was  hid  first  unkind  word,  though  forgiven,  it 
could  not  be  forgotten. 

It  was  night,  dark,  dreary  night  The  sky  was  overcast  with  ink-like 
clouds.  The  moon  was  bidden  from  sight  No «rar  illumined  the  heavens. 
Th«  wind  sighed  and  moaned  through  the  trees,  while  ever  and  anon  a  brigiit 
flash  of  tightnioe  would  start  up  with  a  brilliancy  so  intense,  that  it  almost 
blinded  one,  and  then  it  was  gone,  leaving  all  things  blacker,  drearier  than 
ever.  Twas  a  fitting  hour  Ibr  bad  men  to  scheme  and  indulge  in  siu. — 
'Twas  a  fitting  hour  for  ravenous  beasts  to  wander  forth  in  search  ol|prey. 
'Twas  a  fitting  hour  for  unholy  beings  to  ensnare  their  inexperienced  vic- 
tims. 'Twas  a  fitting  hour  for  man  to  stain  his  hand  with  his  fellow's 
blood,  for  the  death-wail  to  be  heard,  for  scenes  ofguitt,  of  robbery,  of 
treachery  to  be  executed.  'Twas a  fitting  hour  for  unholy  ones  to  tell  their  tale 
of  illicit  love,  when  the  darkness  might  cover  their  flushing  cheeks,  and 
the  wail  of  the  wind  drown  their  impious  words. 

As  in  the  morning,  Delany  was  in  the  garden,  but  Lucy  was  not  with 
him.  It  was  Emily  whose  arm  rested  on  his.  They  stood  under  a  lar^e 
oak,  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  garden,  some  distance  from  the  honse. 

'  And  you  really  love  me  more  than  any  one  else,  Delany  ?'  murmured 
Emily,  in  low,  sweet  tones,  continuing  a  cooYersatioii  which  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  had  paused. 

*  Yes,  dearest,  more  than  life  itself,'  returned  Delany,  pressing  ber  to  his 
breast,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  fair  forehead  as  ho  spoke. 

'  Then  1  am  happy,'  said  Emily: 

*  And  1  too,  Emily.'    And  Delany  clasped  b^r  nearer  to  him. 

'  You  will  never  leave  your  Emily  fur  another  again,  will  you?' 

\No.  I  will  always  love  you  as  1  now  love  you.   1  will  never  give  you  up.' 

*  Not  even  for  Lucy  ?' 

*  t"^  o,  not  for  her  even.' 

*  And  you  are  sure  you  will  never  marry  her?' 

*  Yesi  1  am  sure.    Yon  shall  be  my  wife,  Emily.' 

*  When  will  the  wedding  take  place  T  asked  a  cold,  sarcastic  voice  close 
to  thent 

*  Greorge  Pembleton  !'  exclaimed  Delany. 

*  Yes,  George  Pembleton,'  said  Emily,  *  and  her#  at  my  request ;  here  to 
hear  your  treachery  to  his  sister;  hereto  hear  me  tell  you  that  I  have 
Iboled,  tbat'1  hate  you.' 

.  *  Emily,'  groaned  Delany,  in  a  supplicating  tone. 

'  Do  you  recollect,'  continued  she,  '  when  you  spumed  me  from  you, 
when  you  made  me  wretched  ?  So  1  expose  you  to  the  world,  and  leave 
you  to  the  brother  of  her  you  have  injuied/ 

She  sprang  away  firom  them,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness.  Gfeorge 
and  Delany  were  alone. 

*  Delany,'  said  George, '  can  you  say  anything  for  yourself  ?  Is  there  any 
extenuation,  any  excuse  wliatever  that  you  can  offer  ?' 
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'  None,!  answered  Delany,  in  a  hollow  tone. 
'  Then  you  say  nothing  in  your  defence  ?' 
« Nothing.' 

'  Delany,  1  am  compelled  to  tell  you  that  you  have  acted  like  a  villaiD  to 
my  sister.' 

*  I  know  it' 

*  Know  it !  1  did  not  think  that  you  were  a  coward.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  you  had  become  so  mean  that  you  would  allow  words  like  mine  to 
pass  unnoticed.' 

'  I  have  done  wrong,  Pembleton,  I  must  bear  the  consequences.' 
'Then  act  like  a  man  of  honor,  and  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insults  I 
have  heaped  on  3fou  to- night.' 

*  You  are  her  brother.  I  have  done  her  harm  enough  already ;  I  cannot 
fight  you.'  > 

*  Yes,  I  am  her  brother,  and  will  act  a  brother's  part  It  shall  never  be 
said  that  George  Pembleton  allowed  his  sister  to  be  insulted  as  you  have 
insulted  her,  with  impunity.  I  have  but  one  resort  left ;  and  that  is  to 
strike  you.'    And  he  struck  him  with  his  clenched  hand  upon  his  cheek. 

Who  can  bear  a  blow  ?  ^The  veriest  coward  becomes  brave  the  moment 
he  is  struck.  The  man  of  coiirage,  whose  bravery  has,  perhaps,  been  tested 
on  many  a  well*fought  field,  becomes  beside  himself  the  moment  another's 
hand  is  raised  against  htm.  Woman,  gentle,  peace-loving  woman,  even, 
though  she  has  borne  many  an  unkind  word,  though  «he  has  suffered 
much  and  long,  becomes  entirely  changed  when  the  hand  of  the  loved  one 
is  raised  in  anger.  All,  the  meanest,  the  lowest  of  mortals,  become  infuri- 
ated by  a  blow.  Reason  loses  its  sway.  Prudence  is  cast  away.  Life, 
liberty,  honor,  happiness,  are  all  lorgotten ;  the  whole  mind  is  absorbed  by 
one  ever-present,  debasing  thought,  1  have  been  struck.  I  must  have  re- 
venge. 

Delany  had  determined  not  to  fight  George  Pembleton.  He  would  have 
stood  anything  from  him,  reproaches,  abuse,  aye,  we  have  seen  that  he 
even  was  unmoved  when  called  a  coward.  But  a  blow !  He  could  not 
stand  that 

<  The  time  and  place,  name  them,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
passion. 

*  To-morrow,  at  five,  down  in  the  hollow  behind  Sharpe's.  I'll  bring 
the  weapons,'  said  George. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  a  horseman  was  seen  to  leave  Mr.  Pembleton's, 
taking  the  road  to  Axel.  Though  the  night  was  so  dark  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  his  horse's  head,  and  the  road  was  very  bad,  he  rode  as  if  for 
life  or  death.  The  horse  staggered  from  side  to  side,  now  plunging  into 
the  deep  mud  holes  which  abounded  in  the  road,  then  stumbling  over 
stumps,  but  always  dashing  on  at  full  speed  ;  and  if  for  a  moment  ho  flag- 
ged, both  whip  and  spur  were  applied  by  the  rider.  On  they  flew.  Shame, 
remorse,  despair,  revenge,  all  were  united  in  that  one  msn  ;  all  lent  the 
energy,  and  gave  the  excitement  that  urged  him  on.  That  horseman  was 
Delany. 

Was  not  this  a  day  of  contrasts?  The  morning  fair  and  beautiful,  the 
evening  dark  and  stormy.  Lucy,  filled  with  pure  thoughts,  and  enjoying 
rational  pleasures.  Emily,  filled  with  bad  passions,  and  exulting  in  her  un- 
holy work.  Oelauy  happy  and  honorable  in  the  morning,  dishonored  and 
miserable  in  the  evening.  But,  as  some  one  says,  life  is  made  up  of  con- 
trasts ;  the  bad  with  the  good,  the  happy  with  the  unhappy.  Reader, 
there  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  beginning  'and  ending  of  that 
spring  day,  for  it  was  a  symbol  of  life,  joyous  in  its  beginning,  dark  and 
sorrowful  in  its  ending. 
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*  Wh£R£  18  Delany,  George?'  asked  Mr.  Pembleton  of  hie  son,  the  same 
eveniog  ttjkt  the  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter  occurred. 

*  He  is  gone,  sir.' 

*  Gone !  wfaen^  where  ?    1  knew  nothing  of  it.' 

'  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  gone ;  but  1  do  know  that  he  shall  never  enter 
this  house  again.' 

'  Why,  George,  what  is  the  matter  with  you !  are  you  crazy  ?' 

'  1  wish  1  was  ;  then  1  would  know  nothing  of  this  cursed  business.' 

*  What  is  it,  George  ?'  asked  Mr.  Pembleton,  becoming  seriously  alarmed, 
'  He  is  a  villain,  father,  a  false,  sneaking  rascal !'  exclaimed  George. 

*  What  has  he  done  to  you  ?  Let  me  hear  the  whole  matter,  and  then  I 
can  determine  whether*he  is  a  villain  or  not.' 

*  He  has  done  nothing  to  me.    It  is  Lutcy — ' 

'What  of  Lucy?  Speak,  George  !' and  the  old  gentleman  lost  alibis 
usual  deliberation  of  manner,  and  1  really  believe  that  he  forgot  alibis 
ideas  oi  comfort  the  moment  his  '  heart  child'  was  mentioned. 

George  related  this  matter  from  beginning  to  end,  and  so  faithfully,  that 
his  father  perfectly  coincided  in  his  opmion  concerning  Delany. 

'  Villain!  Yes,  George,  he  is  ad d  villain.  You  must  call  him  out.  yon 

must  shoot  him,  George ;  if  you  don't  1  will.  Qh,  my  poor«  poor  Lucy,  how 
it  will  grieve  her.    But  shoot  him,  George!     That  will  set  it  all  right.' 

'  I  have  taken  care  of  all  that.' 

'  You  have  I    When  do  you  fiaht  ?' 

*  To-morrow  morning,  at  five.'  / 

'  That  is  right,  George';  but  ypu  must  keep  it  a  secret  from  Lucy.' 

*  Certainly.  She  miist  not  hear  of  the  duel ;  but  as  for  the  rest  she  must 
heor  of  it,  and  to-night^  too.' 

*  j^e  careful  about  it,  George.  Break  it  gently,  or  you  will  kill  her.  Sup- 
pose we  have  her  down  here,  and  get  cologne  watev,  burnt  feathers,  and  a 
aiuelling-bottle  together,  before  she  comes,  so  as  to  have  them  handy  in 
case  she  needs  them.' 

*  I  will  take  care  of  everything  of  the  kind,  father.' 

'  1  think  that  1  had  better  break  this  news  to  her  myself,  George.  You're 
80  young,  and  would  be  too  abrupt  about  it.  I'll  do  it,  George.  Just  call 
her  down.' 

In  a  few  minutes  George  returned  with  his  sister. 

'  Hem!'  commenced  Mr.  Pembleton.  M  say,  Lucy,  there  is  something 
awful  hanf^ing  over  you.'  (George  led  her  to  a  chair-^she  began  to  look 
pale  even  then.)    *  Something  awful  1  say ;  but  you,  must  bear  it  like  a  wo- 


man.' 


•  Bear  what  ?'  exclaimed  Lucy.    *  Are  you  in  sporty  my  father  ?' 
'  No,  Lucy,  it  is  a  sad  reality,'  returned  her  father. 
<1  will  tell  her  myself;  father,  wtih  all  this  talk  you   will  excite  her  so, 
that  it  will  kill  her  when  she  knows  all.' 
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*  What  ia  it,  George  ?    You  frighten  me,'  said  Lucy. 

*  Lucy,  you  must  give  up  Delany.    You  must  forget  him.    He  is  a  vil- 
laio,'  said  George. 

'  Give  him  up !    Forget  him !    Villain !    What  do  you  mean  ?' 
^  1  mean  that  he  has  deceived  you  ;  that  while  he  was  engaged  to  you  he 
loved  another.' 
'it  is  false,  George!    You  have  been  deceived.    He  is  too  good  to  act  in 
*  that  way.' 

<  It  is  not  false,  Liiey^    What  I  have  seen  1  must  beliere.    I  wish  for 
your  sake  that  it  was  false.' 

*  And  what  did  you  see?' 

*  1  saw  him  clasp  another  to  his  heart.  I  heard  him  profess  a  love  for 
her,  that  he  could  ndt  feel  for  two.' 

'  <  Who  was  sh^  ?*  asked  Lucy,  in  a  voice  she  strove  to  control. 
« Emily  Courtland.' 
'  Geurge,  have  you  not  been  deceived  ?*       * 

*  No,  my  sister,  1  would  not  tell  you  anything  of  the  kind  if  1  was  not  sure 
of  it ;  but  i  will  call  Emily  and—' 

'  Oh  no,  do  not  call  her ;  if  J  must  bear  it  let  it  be  from  you.' 
George  then  related  what  occurred  between  Emily  and  Delany  in  the 
garden,  first  informing  her  that  Emily,  aware  o  the  engagement  between 
Delany  and  herself,  told  him  that  Delany  had  requested  a  meeting.  '  Bhe,' 
said  George,  *  informed  me  that  he  had  often  epoken  to  her  on  the  subject, 
and  that  she  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  attentions,  and  also  to 
open  my  eyes  to  his  villainy  towards  you.' 

Lucy  said  nothing.  She  loved  Delany  in  spite  of  all  that  had  beeA  said. 
She  was  sure. that  all  had  not  been  told  ;  that,  though  he  had  done  wrong, 
though  he  had  placed  a  bar  between  them  which  would  prevent  her  from 
ever  being  his,  he  was  not  as  bad  as  her  brother  seemed  to  think  him. 
Her  happiness  was  dashed  froni  hen  She  must  not  love  Delany,  she  could 
not  hate  him.  *  Oh  that  1  kn^w  all)'  thought  she.  If  she  knew  all  she 
would  have  been  wretched.  She  went  to  her  room,  and  there  gave  vent  to 
her  unhappiness  in  tears.  Weep  not  now,  Lucy,  your  cup  of  bitterness 
is  only  full,  soon  it  will  be  ov'erflowing. 

In  a  small  room  of  the  American  Eagle,  sat  two  men  in  deep  conversa- 
tion. The  younger  of  the  two  sat  with  downcast  eyes  and  folded  arms, 
while  his  face  bore  a  sullen,  determined  expression,  that  seemed  to  set  at 
defiance  the  words  spoken  by  his  companion,  a  large  handsome  person, 
who  appeared  to  be  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  something. 

*  Is  there  no  other  way,  Delany?'  said  the  elder  of  the  two.  *  Cannot 
you  settle  the  matter?' 

*  No,  Montague,  it  must  be.' 

<  And  are  you  going  to  sacrifice  all;  honor,  happiness,  life  itself,  perhaps, 
to  a  false  principle  of  honor  ?  What  matters  it  if  he  did  call  you  a  villain  I 
Are  you  bound  to  become  a  murderer  because  of  it  ?' 

<  Monta;;ue,  I  have  not  told  yoii  all,    I  am  ashamed  to  tell  all.' 

*  Nothing  you  can  say  can  justify  a  duel,  Delany.' 

.  'Nothing!  Are  you  sure  of  it?  Suppose  a  man  struck  you;  what 
would  you  do  then  ?'  asked  Delany,  bending  forward  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him  as  eagerly  as  if  his  fate  depended  .upon  Montague's  answer. 

*  i  would  never  seek  his  blood  for  it,'  answered  he,  calmly. 

*  Ah  you  say  so  now,  but  if  you  were  tried,  how  different  you  would  feel. 
You  do  not  know  the  abasement  one  feels  who  has  been  struck.    1  know  • 
it.    Yes,  Montague— and  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper— 1  have  felt  it. 
He  struck  me.' 
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*  Still,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  fighting.  Would  it  not  be  better  ti> 
leave  a  blow  unrevenged,  than  to  approach  your  God  with  a  brother's  blood 
upon  your  head  ?* 

'  No !  The  %ery  angels  would  scorn  me.  The  imps  of  hell  would  shrink 
from  me  as  a  coward.  Say  no  more,  Momague,  1  am  firm.  1  cannot  live  this 
way.  *Ti8  but  one  brief  hour  since  that  blow  was  struck,  and  yet  1  have 
been  in  torments  greater  than  those  of  the  damned.  1  dare  not  meet  the 
eyes  of  my  fellows.  1  cannot  hear  a  laugh  but  u  eeeme  as  if  in  mockery  of 
me.  1  have  not  heard  a  word  but  1  thought  it  was  in  contempt  fco*  me.  I 
have  not  met  a  peri»on  bui^it  seemed  as  if  he  could  see  the  place  where  that 
blow  was  struck.  No,  Montague,  I  could  bear  anything  but  that ;  a  blow 
miMt  be  revenged.* 

*  Can  you  not  leave  the  conntry  untif  the  afiair  has  passed  over,  and  then 
in  cooler  moments  vindicate  yourself?' 

*  And  be  called  a  coward  ever  after  wads.  No.  I  ask  for  no  advice  Mon- 
tague.   Will  you  go  out  with  me,  or  not  ?'     x 

*  Delany,  1  will  not.' 

*  Then  1  will  go  alone.' 

For  some  minutes  neither  spoke  f  ench  was  engaged  with  his  own  sad 
thoughts. 

*Alontague,'  at  length  said  Delany;  *1  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you.  U 
1  fall,  will  you  tell  Lucy  1  loved  her  to  the  last  ?* 

*  1  will.' 

*  Thank  you,  Montague,  thank  you.  You  have  been  my  friend  through- 
out this  afiair.  if  I  had  followed  your  advice,  1  would  not  be  situated  as  I 
am  now.  If  ever  you  think  of  me,  try  and  forget  my  faults.  And  now, 
Montague,  we  must  part  1  have  much  to  do  before  morning,  and  would 
like  to  be  alone.     Here  is  my  hand,  it  is  the  lust  time  you  will  ever  clasp  it.' 

*Do  not  say  that,  we  may  yet  arrange  the  matter.' 

*  Never  !  1  swear  it  before  God.' 

Delany,  after  his  companion  \e(i  him,  called  for  wrhing  materials,  and 
ordering  the  landlord  to  call  him  at  four  o'clock,  sat  down  to  write  to  his 
only  reUtioii,  a  brother.  He  wrote  all  the  circumstances  of  the  affair,  neith- 
er  concealing  or  extenuating  anything.  His  conduct  to  Lucy,  the  baseness 
of  Emily,  everything  was  spoken  of  oalmly ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  last 
meeting  between  himself  and  George,  all  calmness  disappeared,  a  wild, 
frenzied  style  took  its  place.  *  Yes,'  wrote  he,  '  he  struck  me,  struck  me 
as  he  would  a  dog.  Wild,  revengeful  feelings  are  strong  within  me,  I 
shudder  when  1  feel  their  force;  a  doubt  comes  over  me, as  to  my  sanity  ; 
but  that  blow  tingling  on  my  cheek,  assures  me  that  my  mind  is  unimpaired. 
At  time^  1  doubt  whether  I  am  myself;  that  blo^  assures  me  that  1  exist. 
My  God,  what  peace  can  I  have,  until  it  is  wiped  out !  Wiped  out?  And 
how?  By  blood.  Yee,  blood  must  be  spilt,  blood  will  be  spilt;  but  that 
blow  will  remuin  fresh  in  my  memory  through  life.  As  long  as  1  live,! 
will  feel  it  burning  upon  my  face,  1  will  not  live,  though,  even  if  i  do  not 
fall  by  Pembleton^s  hand.    I  will  not  exist  to  be  a  bye-word  and  laughing 

.  stock.  'Tis  like  the  mark  of  Cain,  that  blow.  It  is  written  in  letters  of 
fire,  never  to  be  erase^.  My  brother,  this  is  the  last  you  will  ever  hear 
from  me.  Before  you  receive  this,  1  will  be  numbered  with  the  dead  ;  but 
what  is  death  compared  to  my  present  wretchedness  ?  A  word,  a  farce. 
Dishonored,  hated,  without  one  friend,  1  will  die.  But  he  shall  die  ^nU 
My  soul  recoils  from  spilling  a  fellow-creatures  blood.  Revenge  stands  by 
and  says    **  He  struck  you."    Heaven   and  Hell  stands  before  me ;  the  one 

•  in  all  its  glorious  beauty,  invites  me  to  live  and  be  huppy,  the  other,  abound* 
ing  in  all  that  is  horrible,  fills  my  soul  with  terror.  A  voice  from  the  holy 
places  ol  my  heart  beseeches  me  to  choose.  "  He  struck  you."  Again  those 
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words  rinir,  in  my  ears,  driving  me  on  to  revenge  and  despair.  My  fate  calls 
me  on,  1  follow.  6  o'clock.  I  have  met  him,  I  had  the  pistol  in  my  hand. 
My  arm  was  raised,  1  was  resolved  to  destroy  him.  The  word  was  given^ 
he  fired,  but  1  ooukl  not.  1  threw  the  we^ipon  down  and  teft  the  spot. 
Thank  God,  I  did  not  kill  him !  And  now,  my  brother,  farewell,  the  hand 
that  traces  these  linep  will  soon  be  cold.  The  wicked  heart  that  has  commit- 
ted all  this  wi^og,  will  soon  cease  to  beat    God  bless  you.' 

After  writing  this,  he  wrote  the  following  to  George  PembletoUi  which  he 
immediately  dispatched. 

'You  wished  for  my  blood,  you  shall  have  it,  I  will  soon  offer  up  my  life 
as  an  atonement  for  the  wrong  1  have  done  your  sister.  May  it  make  you 
happier.  Montague  can  explain  my  conduct  to  you  from  beffinoing  to 
end.    Farewell.  '  Delamt.' 

After  he  had  concluded  this  letter,  the  wretched  man  arose  and  taking  a 
glass  which  was  in  the  room,  placed  it  before  him  on  the  table.  His  de« 
meanor  was  c^lm,  too  calm,  for  it  did  not  comport  with  the  fire  in  bis  eye, 
or  the  bright  fever  spot  that  burned  on  his  cheek.  He  then  took  a  razor 
from  its  case  and  examined  its  edge,  and  stropped  it,  as  if  he  was  going  to 
shave.  In  a  short  time  be  examined  it  again,  running  his  fingers  over  the 
glittering  steel  to  try  its  sharpness.  He  was  apparently  satisfied  with  it, 
lor  he  sat  down,  and  taking  off  bis  neckcloth,  cut  a  horrid  gash  in  his 
throat  with  it  *  The  thing  is  too  dull,'  said  he,  and  he  recommenced 
stropping  it.  Once  more  he  raised  it  with  a  deliberate  baud  to  his  throat. 
Some  one  knocked  and  interrupted  him,  by  calling  him  to  his  break&sL 
He  told  him  that  he  would  he  down  directly,  and  then,  with  a  firm  hand,  he 
drew  the  keen  edged  instrument  across  his  throat  The  blood  poured  in 
torrents  from  the  wound.  Each  moment  he  became  weaker  apd  weaker. 
His  eyes  glared.  He  fell  from  liis  chair.  A  shivering  ran  over  his  frame ; 
he  was  dead.  His  only  fault,  was  not  a  fault;  he  had  not  sufiicient  firmness 
to  foUow  the  right,  cbnsequently  he  became  the  dupe  of  every  one  who 
had  more  fixedness  of  purpose. 

About  fifteen  minutes  after  this  occurred,  two  gentlemen  came  to  the 
■room,  and  after  knocking  some  time  in  vain  bad  the  door  burst  open. 

*  1  was  fearful  he  would  do  it,'  said  the  gentleman  who  first  entered. 

'  Do  what  ?'  asked  his  companion,  who  stood  behind  so  that  hQ  could 
not  see  the  interior  of  the  room. 

AH  the  answer  the  gentleman  made,  was  to  stand  one  side  and  j>oint  to 
th*e  spot  where  Delany  lay. 

'  My  God !  we  are  ro  late.'  «  * 

<  Yes,  Pembleton,  pelany  is  dead.' 

'  We  must  never  let  Lucy  knofv  how  he  died,  Montague.  It  would  break 
her  heart' 

'No,  she  must  never  hear  it 

A  tear  stood  in  George  Pembleton's  eye,  as  he  turned  away. 

*  Would  to  God  we  were  sooner,'  said  he. 

Poor  Delany's  corpse  was  buried  the  next  day.  No  long  string  of  mourn- 
ers followed  him  to  his  grave.  No  priest  of  Grod  performed  the  last  rites 
over  his  resting  place.  £ven  his  grave  was  not  with  those  of  his  kind ;  he 
was  buried  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Pembleton's  farm.  George  and 
Montague,  were  the  only  ones  who  stood  beside  his  lowly  tomb.  ]s  it  not 
strange  that  one  whom  all  delighted  to  love ;  on  whom  earth's  choicest 
favors  seemed  to  have  been  showered ;  within  whom  all  that  was  good 
and  honorable,  teemed  to  have  been  concentrated,  should  die  as  Delaoy 
did?* 


CHAPTER  XII. 


LucT  nerer  asked  after  Delany ;  no  one  inentioned  his  name,  or  when  it 
was  mentioned,  it  was  with  so  much  of  constraint  that  it  seemed  a  forbid- 
den topic.  Things  resumed  their  old  appearance.  George  was  ordered 
of!l  Mr.  Pembleton  kept  his  seat  in  his  chair,  and  Lucy,  though  •sad,  was 
kind  and  affectionate  to  all.  So  profound  was  her  ignorance  concerning  his 
death,  that  she  indulged  in  dreams  of  future  happiness,  in  which,  Delany 
was  to  bear  a  conspicuous  part.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  One 
day,  when  sitting  by  a  window,  thinking  of  the  past,  her  attention  was 
draw  to  two  men  who  were  walking  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  window. 

*  So  he  cut  his  throat?'  said  one.  » 
'Yes,  he  cut  it  from  ear  to  ear.' 

*  What  did  he  do  it  for  ?'  asked  the  first. 

*  Oh,  i  don't  know.  He  got  some  kind  of  a  flighty  idea  into  his  head 
about  the  girl  in  the  house  there.' 

*  What  did  you  say  his  name  was?' 

*  Delany.' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Lucy  was  discovered  in  a  fit  on  the  floor. 
Assistance  was  immediately  called,  but  in  vain  ;  she  had  spasm  after  spasm 
.  until  she  died  the  next  day.  Poor  Lucy  Pembleton,  she,  the  good  and  beau- 
.tiful,  is  dead.  She,  who  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  is  gone. 
But  yet  she  is  not  dead.  She  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death  'tis  true,  but  still 
she  ft  not  forever  cold  and  speechless. 

*  Not  dead  ?    A  marble  seal  is  prest, 

Where  her  bright  glance  did  part, 
A  weight  ia  on  the  pulseless  breast, 

And  ice  around  the  heart, 
^o  more  she  wakes  with  greeting  smiles, 

Gay  voice,  and  buoyant  tread. 
But  yet  ye  calmly  say  the  while, 

She  sleeps,  she  is  not  dead.' 

Yes,  <  she  sleeps,  she  is  not  dead.'    She  lays  where  many  a  wearied 

spirit  would  like  to  lay.    She  is  enjoying  a  calm,  peaceful  repose,  she 

sought  in  vain  during  life.    Cut  off  in  her  youth,  as  she  was,  her  life  re- 

*sembled  the  summer  flowers;  she  was  born,  she  blossomed,  and  she  died. 

A  week  after  Lucy's  death,  Montague  wrote  the  following  letter  to 

George  Pembleton : 

'  Pbar  Frieitd  : — ^You  will  by  this  time  have  heard  of  your  sister's  death. 
1  will  not  speak  of  her  virtues,  you  know  them;  but  1  will    turn  to 
the  home  made  desolate  by  her  being  taken  from  us;   to    your    fath<* 
er,    whose    happiness   has   gone,  who    is    broketi-hearted.      Poor   old 
man*      He  now  sits  moping  in  his  chair  for  hours   at  a  time,  with- 
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out  speaking,  or  even  moving;  or  vyaiiders  through  the  houje  from 
room  to  room  as  if  iu  search  of  some  one,  and  then  he  sighs  and  -goes 
back  to  his  old  place  in  the  Ubrary.  She  whom  he  seeks  is  dead.  I  fear 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  follows  vour  sister.  Dick  has  been  the 
kindest  of  creatures  to  him,  and  trys  to  cheer  him  up,  hi  vain.  1  have 
spoken  to  hitn  and  reasoned  with  hitn,  trying  to  turn  his  thoughts  into 
some  otiier  channel,  but  without  eiSt^ct.  '*  Til  be  with  her  soon/*  is  all  he 
says  in  answer  to  me.  1  think  that  you  had  better  come  to  him  if  it  be 
possible,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  curry  him  to  new  scenes,  where  there 
will  not  be  so  much  to  call  up  the  past,  as  there  i«  here.' 

When  Montague  had  sealed  and  despatched  this  epistle,  he  took  out  a 
small  locket  he  had  obtniued  of  one  of  Mr.  Pembleton'H  servants,  who  said 
that  it  belonged  to  Emily  Courtiand.  Montague  gazed  for  some  time  at  a 
lock  of  rich  brown  hair  that  lay  on  one  side  of  it,  and  then  touching  a 
small  sipring,  opened  it,  and  Injlteld  the  miniature  of  a  lienutiful  W^mun. 
' '  Fis  strange  that  she  shouhi  have  this;  it  is  my  mother's  likeness,  and  yet 
she  said  thnt  it  was  her  raotherV  said  he.  '  Can  it  be  that  she  is  the 
little  lister  of  whom  I  liave  heard  so  much  ?  Can  this  Mr.  Courttiau'd  be 
my  father?' 

And  now  I  must  come  to  the  end.  Now  I  must  no^  only  bid  farewell 
to  those  who  have  played  their  part8  in  this  tale,  but  also  to  those  who 
Itave  been  so  kind  as  to  read  it.  'Tis  sad  at  all  times  to  say  farewell,  but 
more  so  now,  as  in  so  doing,  1  cast  my  humble  work  before  the  public,  to 
have  its  merits  or  demerits  determined  on. 

*  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  Mr.  Montague  and  the  others  who 
have  figured  in  your  tule  ?'  a^ks  some  one. 

VVliy,  Montague  left  Axel  and  went  further  West.  He  is,  i  believe,  doing 
well,  and  still  retains  his  love  for  sweet  Lucy  Pembletou,  as  inviolate  as  if 
she  were  alive.  Dick  niarried  the  widow,  and  has  proven  himself  a  clever 
person,  by  telling  this  tale.  Emily  Courtiand  is  dead.  Mr.  Courtiand  is 
tlie  same  bad  old  man.  he  ever  was.  George  Pembleton  has  left  th^  army, 
and  gone  tu  Europe  with  his  father.  The  old  homestead  is  closed.  No 
more  is  the  merry  iaii^h  heiud  within  its  walls.  No  longer  do. kind  ^es 
clustemrouod  its  hearth-stone.  Tlie  old  library  is  now  lone  and  cheeMss. 
The  blazing  fire,  the  kind  words,  the  happy  hearts  are  there  no  n  ore.  As 
one  walks  through  its  passages,  or  enters  its  rooms,,  the  echo  following  bis 
steps  seems  like  the  knell  for  the  departed.    All  is  changed. 

*  Gloom  is  upon  thy  lonoly  hearth 
Oh  silent  house  !     Once  flU«il  with  mirth.' 

Sorrow  fills  one's  heart  as  he  thinks  of  the  joyous  hours  iww  gone  for- 
ever. A  tear  rises  in  his  eyes  as  he  beholds  the  rooftree  of  a  happy  famil/ 
made  desolate. 


THE  END. 
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THE  FATAL  CARRIAGES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     INTRODUCTION. 

Thv  Right  Honorable  Alexander    Greville,   in    the  early  part  of  his 

Solitical  career,  courted  Fortune  with  so  much  fervor  a^td  zeal,  that, 
espite  her  prescriptive  blindness,  her  eyes  were  opened  to  his  merits,  and 
she  took  him  aflfectionately  by  the  hand.  She  led  him,  with  the  aid  of  her 
sweet  sister  Hope,  from  a  somewhat  plebeian  sphere,  throusrh  various  circles 
described  by  Ambition,  until,  feeling  himself  secure,  he  with  barefaced  in- 
gradtude  treated  her  with  contempt ;  when  she  withdrew  her  patronage  ^ 
and  left  him  to  Ruin,  who  sedulously  follows  in  Fortune's  wake,  to  pounce 
upon  all  whom  she  discards. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  Fortune  kindly  introduced  him  to  a  young 
and  lovely  heiress,  to  whom  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  was  united.  A  son 
and  two  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  this  union,  of  which  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics were  tranquillity  and  joy,  until  he  became  a  cabinet  minister  ; 
when,  in  consequence  of  some  imaginary  slight  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues, 
he  abandoned  them,  and  with  them  his  principles  ;  and,  to  be  revenged, 
launched  into  a  sea  of  extravagances  to  prove 'to  them  what  influence  they 
had  lost ;  resigned  his  seat  with  truly  admirable  magnanimity,  when  eirlled 
upon  to  do  so  by  his  old  constituents ;  and  after  having  been  unsuccessfully 
engaged  in  a  series  of  ruinous  contests,  and  run  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  wealth,  he  became  so  disgusted  witli  the  ingratitude  of  the  country,  and 
80  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  get  into  Par- 
liament again,  that,  with  all  the  noble  indignation  in  him,  he  repudiated 
(STery  patriotic  feelit%,  and  boldly  retired  from  public  life  altogether. 

Up  to  this  ever-memorable  crisis,  he  had  hela  that  a  man  had  within 
himself  the  power  to  com4>ass  any  object  proposed ;  that  prosperity  de- 
pended upon  his  own  exertions  solely,  and  that  it  was  all  perfect  nonsense 
to  imagine  that  destiny  had  anything  to  do  with  human  actions.  He  had 
the  utmost  contempt  for  those  who  could  not  get  on  ;  he  felt  perfectly  sure 
that  they  were  alone  to  be  blamed  ;  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  man, 
having  the  smallest  pretensions  to  intellect,  could  have  sufficient  brass 
to  show  his  face  to  the  world  when  poor,  and  claim  sympathy  without  a 
blush  ;  and  invariably  pointed  to  him^lf  as  a  living  proof  that  talent  and 
perseverance  may  surmount  every  obstacle  which  can  by  possibility  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  man's  advancement.     But  when  his  lady  patroness 
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Fortune  had  left  him»  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  difficulties  which, 
with  all  his  tact  and  talent,  could  not  be  overcome,  his  opinion  upon  the 
point  so  entirely  changed,  that  he  became  an  inveterate  predestinarian  ;  he 
contended  for  the  pre -ordination  of  everything,  however  momentous  or 
minute,  which  either  has  been,  is,  or  ever  will  be,  and  held  with  surpassing 
tenacity  the  doatrine  which  denies  the  free-agency  of  man.  Upon  every 
occasion,  and  under  all  circumstances^  here  he  took  his  stand  :  he  would  not 
move  an  inch ;  while  the  principal  business  of  his  valuable  life  was  to 
prove  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  how  utterly  ridiculous  it  was  for 
men  to  endeavor  to  prevent  things  from  taking  their  pre-ordained  course 
whidi — assuming  the  premises  to  be  sound — ^was  in  the  abstract  extremely 
correct 

At  the  period  of  his  retirement  upon  this  highly  laudable  doctrine,  and 
something  like  five  or  six  hundred  a  year,  his  daughters  were  approaching 
a  marriageable  age — Caroline  being  twenty,  and  Lucrece  eighteen.  They 
were  both  lovely  girls,  healthful,  elegant,  and  accomplished ;  and  while  their 
hearts  were  warm  and  their  imaginations  pure,  Oreville's  pecuniary  circum- 
stances prompted  their  mamma  to  be  constantly  on  the  qui  vive. 

In  this  labcfr  of  love,  up  to  the  period  of  her  death,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  she  was  zealously  assisted  by  Lady  Grange,  their  paternal  aunt ; 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  move  in  the  highest  circles,  proposed  to 
take  charge  of  them  during  the  season ;  and,  as  this  proposition  wasacceded 
to  with  gladness,  they,  under  brilliant  auspices  made  their  debut. 

At  first  they  were  all  heart,  all  soul,  all  nature,  at  which  tlieir  preceptress 
was  dreadfully  annoyed ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  vivacity  and  beauty 
inspired  general  admiration,  they  conversed  as  freely  with  men  of  intelli- 
gence without  rank,  as  they  did  with  men  of  rank  without  intelligence !  Of 
course  this  was  highly  incorrect.  In  the  view  of  Lady  Grange  it  was  not 
to  be  borne :  she  was  perfectly  shocked  in  fact,  and  delivered  in  consequence, 
innumerable  lectures  on  prudence  in  general,  and  matrimonial  diplomacy 
in  particular. 

With  Caroline  these  lectures  had  immense  weight:  she  studied  them 
deeply,  and  hence  became  au  fait  to  the  mysteries  involved.  But  Lucrece 
was  not  nearly  so  apt  a  pupil ;  she  could  not  dissemble  ;  in  her  heart  Na- 
ture still  maintained  her  ascendancy ;  despito  the  rallying  of  her  sister  and 
Lady  Grange,  she  could  not  appreciate  that  dazzling  hypocrisy  which, 
unhappily,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  features  of  fashionable  life.  She 
was  not,  therefore,  nearly  so  attractive  as  Caroline,  who  studied  to  subdue 
all  those  beautiful  feelings  which  render  the  female  cl^racter  so  charming, 
and  who  became  what  her  preceptress  had  labored  to  make  her,  namely, 
a  woman  of  the  world. 

With  all  the  arts,  however,  for  which  a  woman  of  the  world  is  distin- 
guished, Caroline  failed  to  make  a  ''good  match."  She  had,  indeed,  suitors, 
but  they  were  not  of  the  right  cast.  The  hand  of  Lucrece  had  also  been 
solicited ;  but  the  solicitors  had  received  no  encouragement  from  the  pru- 
dent Lady  Grange,  although  Charles,  the  only  son  of  her  late  physician, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  a  wealthy  old  knight,  and  one  of 
Greville's  most  intimate  friends,  was  among  them.  And  thus  were  the 
girls,  for  four  seasons',  in  the  labyrinth  of  artificial  love,  without  a  chance 
of  making  a  matrimonial  e.Yit. 
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Of  course,  tbia  was  very  distressing  ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
■easoo,  they,  as  usual,  returned  to  Greville  Hall,  Caroline  began  to  look  at 
the  matter  very  seriously  indeed.  She  felt,  and  very  naturrily,  that  it  never 
would  do  to  ffo  on  much  longer  so;  and,  as  Sir  Arthur  and  Charles  —  of 
whom  the  old  knight  was  proud,  and  who,  having  studied  his  father's 
profession,  was  about  to  commence  practice — ^had  agi^ed  to  pass  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  with  Greville,  she,  after  mature  deliberation  resolved  to  do  some' 


Having  conceived  and  arranged  all  her  plans,  she  accordingly,  on  the  eve 
of  Sir  Arthur's  arrival,  named  the  subject  to  Luorece,  whom  she  had  there- 
loibre  studiously  kept  in  the  dark. 

"  Lucrece,"  she  observed  thoughtfully,  "  Lucrece,  I  have  something  to 
communicate,  something  of  importance  :  at  all  events,  something  which 
may  perhaps  surprise  vou." 

"  What  18  it  ?'  inquired  Lucrece. 

'*  In  a  word,  dear,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  be  married." 

"Indeed!"  said  Lucrece,  smiling  archly ,  "to  whom?  I  had  b^rmi  to 
despair." 

"  Despair r'  echoed  Caroline  ;  "  Ridiculous  !  Why  should  we  despair? 
We  are  both  still  young,  and,  while  I  admit  that  you  are  handsome,  I 
shall  claim  the  same  admission  for  myself.  It  is  true,  too  true,  that  we 
have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  This  has  not  been  our  fault.  We  have 
endeavored  with  all  our  souls,  my  love,  to  win  those  prizes  which  without 
otcr  souls  have  been  secured  by  others.  How  is  this  ?  Of  what  are  we  des- 
titute ?  Of  spirit,  beauty,  wit,  sincerity,  or  affection  ?  No,  Lucrece,  but  of 
that  incomparable  virtue  before  which  every  other  sinks  as  if  it  were  value- 
less— yes,  of  that  virttie,  for  a  virtue  it  is  deemed,  whose  powerful  lustre 
so  dazzles  every  sense  and  attracts  admiration  so  strongly,  that  with  it  folly, 
vice,  and  deformity  pass  unperceived,  or  if  perceived,  unheeded  ;  while  with- 
out it,  mind,  sweetness,  beauty,  all  combined,  are  absolutely  looked  upon  as 
nought ;  of  that,  dear  Lucrece,  of  that  paramount  attraction  we  are  destitute, 
and  to  that,  and  that  alone,  must  we  ascribe  the  loss  of  all  we  strove  to  gaiik 
Yet  why  should  we  despair  f ' 

"  Why  should  we  not,  dear,  seeing  that  it  is  by  the  very  consciousness  of 
this  that  despair  is  created  ?" 

"  Despair,  Lucrece,  although  the  offspring  of  folly,  can  seldom  if  ever  be 
won ;  and  if  it  could  be,  easily,  why  should  we  court  it  ?  What  would  be 
the  value  of  a  conquest  there  ?  But  we  have  not  lost  all ;  we  have,  in  fact, 
gained  that  experience  which  will  teach  us  to  win  fortune  yet.*' 

**  I  confess,'  said  Lucrece,  "  that  I  cannot  see  the  gan^e." 

"The  game,"  returned  Caroline,  eamestlv,  "the  game  which  we  must 
henceforward  play  is  that  which  all  the  world  are  playing,  women  as  well 
as  men ;  for  even  we  have  proved  that  fortune-hunting  is  not  an  exclusively 
masculine  sport.  We  must  no  longer  insist  upon  a  perfect  reciprocity  of 
affection,  for  men  do  not  love  as  they  were  wont,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  did 
love  as  we  are  told  they  loved ;  and  as  we  have  found  that  all  around  us 
are  calculating,  we  must  be  calculating  too.  We  have  practised  the  art  of 
pleasing  unprofitably  so  long,  that  that  which  was  in  itself  pleasureable  has 
become  a  perfect  toil.  We  broke  through  Nature's  rules  at  first:  our  aim 
was  to  be  naturally  artificial ;  as  that  has  in  our  case  so  signally  failed,  why 
lei  us  try  the  eflbot  of  being  artificially  natunL" 
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"  I  do  not  exnttiy  nnderstand  joa.** 

"  Let  me  explain,  then :  Sir  Arthur  and  Charks,  as  joa  are  atrare,  will  ba 
with  us  a  fortnf|^ht  or  ten  days  at  least.  Do  you  not  think,  dear,  that  som^ 
thing  may  he  done  in  ten  days  ?  Charles  and  I,  you  know,  are  on  amkble 
terms ;  I  believe  him  to  be  sincerely  attacl)ed  to  me  although  I  must  eon- 
fess  that  I  am  not  much  enamoured  of  him." 

"  Well,  dear  ?" 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  me  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  have  but  to  si^ 
that  I  have  resolutely  made  up  my  mind  to  hare  him.    Why  do  you  snde?*' 

'*  Simply  in  admiration  of  your  fancied  security." 

**  Fancied  security  !  I  shall  not,  I  apprehend,  have  muoh  trouble  to  win 
^mf  I  feel  that  I  can  and  will  secure  him." 

"  But  if  even  he  were  inclined  to  be,  as  you  say,  secured,  you  eould 
surely  never  be  happy  with  one  whom  you  have  a  thousand  times  told  ma 
you  despise  ?" 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,  my  dear.  He  is  not,  you  know,  absolutely 
horrible:  indeed,  some  say  that  he  possesses  many  admirable  qualittes,  and 
they  may  be  correct ;  I  am  sure  that  I  have  no  disposition  now  to  set  up  nj 
judgment  in  opposition  to  theirs — ^nay,  I  myself  admire  him  for  one  thing, 
which  is,  that  he  has  the  prospect  oif  being  extremely  rich,  for  he  nwut 
eventually  have  the  greater  portion  of  Sir  Arthur's  property.  But  I  confess 
that  I  hale  him  for  his  intolerable  coldness;  he  is  so  precise,  so  diffident^  86 
fearful  of  committing  himself,  as  if  immortality  were  attached  to  every  syUa^ 
ble  he  uttered  ;  he  has  no  life,  no  soul ;  he  cannot  speak  until  he  has  men«> 
tally  rehearsed  his  speech,  and  dwelt  on  its  importance  and  probable  eflbei ; 
he  cannot  on  any  occasion  converse,  unless  indeed  the  conyersation  be  pro- 
found." 

"That  Charles  has  peculiarities,  none  can  dispute,"  observed  Lucreoe; 
"  and  yet  I  know  of  no  one  so  generally  admired." 

''It  is  hence,"  rejoined  Caroline,  "  that  I  am  able  to  tolerate  the  creature  T 

"  But  how  do  you  imagine  he  is  to  be  won  ?  That  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
chief  consideration." 

"  He  is  not,  dear,  to  be  won  by  the  usual  means.  I  must  assume  hb 
own  character :  be  retiring,  yet  eloquent ;  apparently  apathetic,  yet  intense. 
I  must  dwell  not  on  his  countenance  only,  but  on  his  words ;  I  must  affeet 
to  feel  their  infinite  importance,  and  repudiate  every  species  of  ridicule,  of 


course." 


€4 


That  character  you  can  never  sustain,  dear,"  observed  Lucrece,  emphati- 
cally.    "  Pray  do  not  attempt  it." 

"  Oh,  I  am  resolved,  my  love — firmly  resolved.  You  will  see  how  com- 
pletely my  design  will  be  accomplished.  I  must,  of  course,  be  all  that  is  in- 
teresting and  amiable ;  dressing  as  plainly  as  may  become  the  native  pvrity 
of  a  perfectly  unsophbticated  creature,  and  glancing  as  timidly  and  looking 
altogether  as  uncomfortable  as  if  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  man  as  a  mms- 
ster  to  be  dreaded.  I  perceive  that  you  do  not  admire  this  project,  that  you 
have,  in  fact,  no  faith  in  its  success ;  but,  when  I  have  fully  explained  to  yon 
the  minutiae  of  my  scheme,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  being  able  to 
make  a  convert  even  of  you.  And  think,  my  love,  when  I  have  thus  made 
my  fortune,  what  splendid  opportunities  I  shall  have  of  iaaking  yours !  But 
I  must  prepare :  no  time  is  to  be  lost;  you  shall  assist  in  the  completion  of 
my  arrangements,  and  then  Fll  eonvmce  you  ^nvt  ftdlore  is  imposeiblei'* 
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The  happiness  of  Lucrece  was  more  deeply  involved  in  this  experiment 
than  Caroline  imagined^  Lucrece  loved  Charles — dearlv,  passionately  loved 
him  ;  but  she  never  revealed  the  secret,  conceiving,  as  she  did,  that  Caroline 
was  as  dearly  loved  by  him.  The  task  of  listening  to  her  sister's  explana- 
tions touching  the  details  of  her  scheme  was  therefore  fraught  with  unmiti- 
gated agony.  She  did,  however,  listen  with  all  the  patience  at  her  com- 
mand ;  albeit  she  ielt  that,  whether  the  project  succeeded  or  failed,  the  result 
would  be  death  to  her  own  dearest  hopes. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THK     DI800 VKRT. 

Ii  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  unmar- 
ried ladies  in  the  aggregate,  that  their  anxiety  to  be  united  to  particular  per- 
sons increases  exactly  in  proportion  to  tlie  difficulties  which  others  imagine 
exist  between  them  and  the  attainment  of  the  objects  proposed.  That  direct 
opposition  tends  to  strengthen  attachment,  is  a  fact  which,  being  demonstra- 
ted daily,  can  excite  no  surprise ;  but  that  women  should  peril  their  happi- 
ness for  ever,  by  forming  alliances  with  those  whom  they  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  ridtc\^le,  if  not,  indeed,  tro  despise,  solely  because  it  has  been 
said  that  they  cannot  have  them,  would  be  perfectly  incredible,  were  it  not 
known  that  a  woman  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  anomaly  in  nature. 

Had  Lucrece,  for  example,  treated  Caroline's  scheme  as  a  jest — had  she 
caused  her  to  feel  that  the  conquest  of  Charles  would  not  require  any  very 
extraordinary  tact,  or  that  any  one  of  common  intelligence  might  win  him — 
it  is  extremely  rational  to  suppose  that  her  design  would  have  been  relin- 
quished ;  but,  as  she  labored  to  inspire  her  with  the  belief  that  she  could 
not  stEistain  that  character  which  she  herself  conceived  to  be  essential  to  suc- 
cess, she  resolved  to  succeed,  and  became,  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  own 
pride,  so  anxious  to  appreciate  those  mild,  yet  manly  qualities,  which  others 
admired,  and  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  that  before  he  arrived  she 
almost  fancied  that  she  loved  him.  On  his  arrival,  therefore,  she  proceeded 
to  develop  her  well-studied  character.  And  |t  was  a  most  artistical  perfor- 
mance. It  was  all  art  There  was  no  nature  in  it ;  yet  it  failed  not — so 
seldom  indeed  do  we  care  to  look  below  the  surface  of  that  which  delights 
us — to  prompt  the  belief  in  Charles  that  he  had  previously  mistaken  her 
character.  Ue  was  amazed  !  She  looked  so  unassuming^  so  interesting, 
so  amiable,  and  spoke  with  so  much  diffidence,  judgment,  and  discretion, 
that  really  she  was  in  his  view  a  very  different  person  indeed  from  that  which 
he  had  theretofore  imagined  her  to  be  ;  and  hence,  knowing  the  influence 
she  possessed  over  the  family,  and  conceiving  that  she  would  assist  him 
materially  in  the  promotion  of  his  suit  with  Lucrece,  he  paid  her  every  pos- 
sible attention. 

This  apparent  success  was  to  Caroline  a  source  of  ddight.  She  was  in 
raptures.  But  the  mind  of  poor  Lucrece  was  on  the  rack :  she  had  wit- 
nessed in  silence  what  she  conceived  to  be  his  affection  for  her  sister,  and 
was  tortured  by  the  conviction  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertaned  of  the 
result. 
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"  Well  P  exclaimed  CaroliDe,  having  retired  with  Lucrece — and  while  she 
spoke  her  eyes' sparkled  with  joy — "  what  thiak  you  now?  Pretty  well  for 
the  first  evening,  dear,  considering  ?" 

Lucrece  was  silent. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?" 
'  "  I  am  not  well,  Caroline ;  indeed,  I  am  not  well." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  in  good  spirits,  dear ;  but  tell  me,  do  you 
really  believe,  now,  that  I  shall  fail  ?'* 

**  No,"  replied  Lucrece,  with  a  sigh ;  "  I  do  not." 

**  Lucrece,  I  will  have  him  1  I  feel  that  were  he  an  emperor,  I  should  not 
fail  now.  Did  you  perceive  how  excessively  anxious  he  was  to  conciliate 
me,  dear ;  and  how  ridiculously  he  blushed  when  I  addressed  him  ?  And 
occasionally  he  really  looks  a  very  charming  fellow  1  What  is  your  private 
opinion  of  his  personal  appearance  ?*' 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Caroline,'*  replied  Lucrece,  with  energy ;  **  I  hate  him  Y' 

"  Hate  him !  Why,  Lucrece,  I  have  always  supposed  him  to  be  one  of 
your  most  special  favorites.?  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  his 
appearance.     But  what  has  he  done  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  t" 

"  Caroline,  pray  do  not  pursue  this  subject." 

"  Well,  if  it  be  painful  to  you,  dear,  I  will  not ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
nothing  can  be  said  against  his  personal  appearance." 

There  are  times  when  we  wisn  to  conceal  even  from  ourselves  the  exis- 
tence of  feelings  which  we  cherish,  Notwithstanding  we-  know  that  'they 
ought  to  be  repudiated,  and  which — ^so  imperfect  is  our  nature — acqmre 
additional  strength  from  the  conviction  that  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
being  fostered.  Such  feelings  Lucrece  was,  on  this  occasion,  conscious  of 
possessing ;  and  although  they  may  be  sidd  to  have  been,  under  the  circum- 
stances, venial,  she  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  allowing  them  to  be 
entertained,  and  would  gladly,  if  she  could,  have  destroyed  them. 

"  And  yet,"  she  argued  with  herself,  when  alone,  **  What  power  have  1 
to  banish  those  thoughts  which  exist  independently  of  the  wul  ?  It  is  un- 
kind— I  feel,  I  know  it  to  be  unkind ;  but  what  is  it  which  prompts  me  to 
ipray  for  her  failure  f  She  is  my  sister,  my  own  dear  sister ;  and  yet, 
although  quite  aware  that  if  she  should  not  succeed,  not  only  will  she  feel 
humifiated,  but  Charles  will  be  disgusted  with  us  all,  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  she  may  ftul.  For  I  love  him :  he  ought  to  know  that  I  love  him  ;  yet 
how  can  I  expect  him  to  know  that  which  I  have  at  all  times  studiously  en- 
deavored to  conceal  f  It  is  painful,  very  pamful,  to  see  him  thus  snared  by 
one  who  really  does  7iot  love  him.  Still  she  is  my  sister,  and  I  must,  there- 
fore, be  silent ;  although  that  dear  hope  yet  remains,  and  will  not  be  by 
even  a  sister's  love  banished." 

Lucrece,  of  course,  passed  a  most  miserable  night,  while  the  bright  imagi- 
nation of  Caroline  revelled  in  golden  dreams. 

In  the  morning,  Charles,  having  resolved  to  embrace  the  very  earliest  op- 
portunity of  soliciting  the  assistance  of  Caroline,  renewed  his  attentions ; 
and,  as  be  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  appreciated  highly,  he 
drew  her  arm  in  his,  after  breakfast,  and  led  her  across  the  lawn.  Of 
course  she  inferred  from  this  that  he  was  about  to  propose,  and  began  to 
congratulate  herself  on  the  signal  success  of  her  design,  and  to  think  him  a 
very  agreeable  person  indeed ;  but  she  very  correctly  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
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tlic  G^rass,  and,  with  a  slight  conynlsive  movement  of  her  arm,  which  waa 
admirably  intended  to  convey  to  him  the  idea  of  a  tremor,  waited  with  highly 
becoming  patience  for  him  to  begin. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  observed,  after  a  lengthened  patuse,  "  when  the 
hours  appeared  to  me  to  pass  so  delightfully  as  they  did  last  evening." 

"  Believe  me,'*  returned  Caroline,  fervently,  "I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it. 
I  feared  ycu  would  find  our  dull  common-plac^  domestic  circle  too  cold,  too 
monotonous." 


"  Indeed  I  never  experienced  so  much  happiness**- 
Now  you  are  about  to  flatter!" 


Upon  my  honor  I  am  not.     But  I  never  really  knew  you  till  now. 
feel  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but'' 

I  know  what  you  are  about  to  say,''  interrupted  Caroline,  playfully. 

You  have  always  imagined  me  to  be  a  very  naughty  creature.'* 

"  No,  no  !  But  I  have  been  so  excessively  dull,  that  I  never  formed  till 
now  a  just  estimate  of  your  characte^." 

"  ¥ou  are  aware,"  rejoined  Caroline,  "  that  in  society  a  woman  has  an 
extremely  difficult  part  to  perform.  She  is  ever  apprehensive  of  her  con- 
duct being  misconstrued.  If  she  endeavor  to  be  at  all  times  agreeable, 
she  has  the  prospect  of  being  deemed  a  coquette  ;  and  if  she  studies  to  avoid 
that,  she  immediately  becomes  chargeable  with  affected  prudery.  In  striving 
to  avert  the  latter  charge,  it  appears,  I  incurred  the  former." 

"  It  was  imjust ;  I  feel  it  to  qp  so  now ;  and,  having  confessed  my  error, 
vou  must  forgive  me.  But,  Caroline,"  he  added,  and  as  he  did  so  her 
heart  in  reality  fluttered,  "  I  am  anxious,  Caroline,  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
subject  of  some  considerable  importance." 

**  Now  for  it,"  thought  Caroline ;  but  she  would  not  have  broken  the 
pause  which  ensued  for  the  world. 

"The  subject,"  continued  Charles,  with  appropriate  deliberation,  "is 
indeed  a  very  interesting  one :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  marriage.  You 
are  aware  that  I  am  about  to  commence  practice" — 

"  Charles  I"  shouted  Frederick  at  thb  mteresting  moment 

'*  It  is  Fred,"  said  Caroline,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  sustain  the  mild, 
amiable  character  she  had  assumed.  "  But  you  will  not  go  out  with  him 
this  morning  ?  Pray  do  not  allow  hiotto  prevail  upon  you  ;  promise  that 
you  will  not." 

'*  I  will  not,"  returned  Charles. 

"  How  tiresome,"  said  Caroline,  in  the  most  perfect  confidence,  to  her- 
self, as  her  brother  approached  them ;  "  just  as  he  was  coming  to  the  very 
point !" 

"  Charles,"  sud  Frederick,  '*  Sir  Arthur  is  anxious  to  see  you.  He  has 
just  received  a  letter,  which  I  fear  will  induce  him  to  leave  us  to-day." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Charles.  "  Do  you  know  at  all  whom  the  letter 
comes  from  ?"  •  • 

"  I  do  not ;  but  go,  he's  impatient  to  see  you.    Leave  Caroline  with  me." 

"  Caroline,"  he  ^ded,  when  Charles,  who  obeyed  the  summons  instantly, 
bad  left  them,  **  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  not  acting  wisely.  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?" 

"  Have  you  any  desire  to  be  impertinent,  sir  ?  What  do  you  imagine  t 
lunre  been  doing  ? 
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*' Giving  encouragement  to  the  addresses  of  Charles." 

*'  And  pray  do  you  see  anything  veiy  monstrous  in  that  ?** 

'*  Do  not  he  simple.     Listen  to  me.     You  have  no  fortune." 

'*  Well,  sir,  1  know  that  1  have  no  fortune.     What  of  that  ?" 

"  That  you  ought  not  to  think  for  amoment  of  marrying  a  man — whom  I 
know  that  you  do  not  love — without  one.     Charles  has  not  a  shilling.*' 

"  But  Sir  Arthur  has ;  and,  of  course,  the  greater  portion  of  his  proper^ 
will  eventually  revert  to  him.*' 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  know  that  f '* 

"  Whom  besides  has  he  to  leave  it  to?*' 

"  Harriet,  his  niece,  who  is  now  m  India." 

"  But  she  is  provided  for  amply.     He  surely  will  not  leave  it  to  her  1" 

"  Possibly  not ;  but  even  in  that  event  it  ooes  not  by  any  means  foUow 
that  he  will  leave  it  to  Cliarles." 

"  To  whom  else  can  he  leave  it  ?" 

"To  his  wife." 

"  His  wife  1"  echoed  Caroline,  laughing  very  merrily,  for  she  held  the 
idea  to  be  excessively  amusing.  "  Gracious,  Fred !  Hit  wife !  Pray 
do  not  talk  like  a  child." 

"  You  are  positively  sure,"  rejoined  Frederick,  "  quite  sure  that  he  never 
will  marry  ?*^ 

"  Absurd !    What,  at  his  age  ?    Why  he  is  upwards  of  sixty  1" 

''  Well,  I  know  of  no  law  to  prevent  a  man  nuirrying  at  sixty.*' 

"  No  law  ;  but  is  it  likely  ?" 

**  Old  bachelors  occasionally  inspire  strange  fancies,  you  will  remember  ; 
and  innumerable  precedents  for  such  an  act  can  be  found." 

"  But  surely  he  would  never  for  a  moment  ^hink  of  marrying  ?" 

"  Caroline,  I  know  not  a  more  likely  man  of  his  age ;  therefore,  be  cauttona." 

"  But  did  you  ever  hear  him,  Fred,  intimate  anything  of  the  kind  ?" 

"  Not  directly ;  but  at  table  words  are  sometimes  uttered  from  whioh 
certain  rational  inferences  may  be  drawn.f 

"  Very  true ;  but  you  perfectly  astonish  me.  Really  I  should  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  entertain  the  thought  of 
marriage." 

"  Well,  be  upon  your  guard ;  aiyl  recollect,  if  you  have  Charlea,  you 
will  have  a  man  who  is  not  only  now  without  a  shilling,  but  witliout  the 
actual  certainty  of  ever  being  possessed  of  one.     But,  come,  let  us  go  in." 

"  Frederick,"  said  Caroline,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  appeared 
to  be  thinking  profoundly ;  "Frederick,  if  Sir  Arthur  thould  maijy*-- the 
idea,  of  course  is  ridiculous — but  if  he  should,  would  his  property  be  left  to 
his  wife  ?" 

"  In  all  probability." 

"The  whole  of  it?" 

*'  Charles  would  doubtless  have  a  simple  legacy,  perhaps  a  pitiful  aoBuiigr ; 
but  depend  upon  it,  Caroline,  nothing  more. 

"Sir  Arthur  is  rich,  very  rich,  is  he  not?" 

^*  I  should  say  that  he  must  be  ;  he  has  always  been  an  exceeding!* 
provident  man  ;  while  his  style,  although  good,  has  never  been  expenaiveu 

"  What,  now,  should  you  ima^Eine  his  income  to  be  ?" 

"  Why,  I  can*t  exactly  say ;  but  certainly  not  less  than  ten  thouanid 
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"  xSh  thousand,"  snid  Caroline,  thoughtfully. 

"  What  Hre  you  thinking  of  V 

"  Nothing,  nothing;  oh  nothing." 

At  this  moment  Sir  Arthur  appeared  upon  the  lawn,  and  Caroline  fiev  to 
him  in  an  instant;  and  while  pressing  his  hand  with  affectionate  warmth, 
gazed  at  Lim  in  silf  noe,  but  with  an  expression  of  tenderness  mingled  with 
respect. 

**  CaroliBe/'  my  girl,  said  he, "  I  hsTO  come  to  take  leave  of  you  :  circum- 
stances have  occurred  which  render  my  presence  in  town  iifdispcnsable." 

"  But,  Sir  Arthur,  dear  Sir  Arthur,  you  will  not  leave  us  yet?'* 

"  Must,  my  dear,  must.  I  have  sent  for  a  chaise,  which  I  expect  every 
moment." 

Cannot  Charles,  cannot  Fred,  cannot  any  one  go  for  you  t** 
Cary,  you  are  a  dear  good  gii*],"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  kissed  her ;  "  but 
I  must  go  myself." 

**  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  yon  will  not  leave  ub  yet  t    It  w31,  indeed,  be  un- 
kind if  you  do." 
My  dear  girl*' 
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Can  you  not  write  ?  Will  not  that  do  aa  well  ?  Will  it  not  be  cruel 
to  leave  me — ^leave  us  ?''  she  added,  with  a  show  of  confusion,  which  really 
appeared  to  be  excessively  natural. 

Shr  Arthur  looked  at  her  intently,  but  he  could  not  make  it  out ;  nor 
could  he  pretend  to  guess  what  it  meant  He  thought  it  odd — ^very  odd : 
he  experienced,  moreover,  some  extremely  droll  feelings,  which  appeared 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  action  of  his  heart,  and  to  make  his  veins  tingle 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner ;  but  what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  what  had 
induced  it,  or  what  it  denoted,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  conjecture. 

"  The  chaise  is  at  the  gate  !"  shouted  Charles ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  the  spell 
which  bound  hira  bebg  broken,  led   Caroline  tenderly  in. 

"  Well,"  said  GrevilTe,  *'  it  appears  we  must  lose  you?  I  am  very  sorry, 
very." 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  l%r  Arthur.  "  I  would  not  leave  the  charming 
society  I  find  here,  depend  upon  it,  G-reville,  if  I  were  not  compelled." 

**  Well,  but  we  shall  see  you  again  in  a  day  or  two!" 

"  No ;  I^m  afraid  I  must  not  hope  for  that.  You  may  keep  Charles,  a 
week,  if  you  like ;  but  don't  let  him  stop  longer.  Good  bye ;  God  bless 
70U.  Adieu,  Lucrece  ;  make  haste  and  get  married,  you  little  rogue,  do. 
Caroline  I  my  good  girl,"  he  added,  and  as  he  approached  her  she  appeared 
to  be  lost  in  a  reverie ;  ''  Caroline !  come,  my  dear  girl,  good  bye,  good 
bye ;  if  Charles  should  not  behave  himself  well,  let  me  know.  God  blesa. 
youP* 

"  Farewell,"  sighed  Caroline,  faintly ;  and,  while  pressing  his  hand, 
a  tear  sparkled  in  her  eye,  which  she  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  conceal. 

Again  Sir  Arthur  looked  with  an  expression  of  amazement,  and  again  he 
had  some  of  the  drollest  sensations  that  ever  were  experienced  by  man ; 
but  having  gazed  until  his  faculties '  became  so  chaotic  that  he  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say  or  how  to  act,  he  turned  from  her  abruptly,  and  hastenecl 
from  the  room,  followed  by  Greville,  Fred,  and  Charles.  / 

"  Caroline,  dear,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  T  exclaimed  Lucrece,  yhin 
Sir  Arthur  had  left     "  What  is  it,  dear !   'Speak  ?" 
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Bat  Caroline  was  silent 

"  What  has  happened  ?''  continued  Lucrece,  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  neck  with  affectionate  solicitude.  '*  Tell  me,  dear  Caroline ;  pray,  pray, 
speak  to  me.'* 

Caroline  sank  upon  the  sofa  and  wept. 

"  Papa  1"  cried  Lucrece,  as  Greville  entered  with  Charles. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter^"  cried  Greville,  perceiVitos 
Caroline  in  tears ;  "  what  has  happened  to  the  child  ?  What  is  it,  my  girl  ? 
Lucrece  what,  what  has  occurred. ' 

"  Indeed,  papa,"  replied  Lucrece,  "  indeed,  I  cannot  tell." 

"  It  must  be  something.  Compose  yourself,  my  dear ;  yon  will  soon 
feel  better ;  compose  yourself — there." 

"  Pray,  let  me  retire,"  said  Caroline,  faintly. 

"  Ay,  do  so,"  replied  Greville.  "Lucrece,  go  with  her — there,  there, 
you'll  very  soon  recover." 

Lucrece  received  her  from  Greville^s  arms,  and  affectionately  led  her  from 
the  room,  while  Charles  stood  in  a  state  of  amazement 

"  How  very  extraordinary  !"  he  exclaimed,  when  they  had  left. 

**  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it?' 

Chales  shook  his  head  as  he  replied,  **  It's  all  a  mystery  to  me." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Greville,  "  she'll  very  soon  come  round.  There^s  no 
understanding  these  women  at  all ;  they  are  all  right  one  moment  and  all 
wrong  the  next.  But  to  busmess  ;  you  have  only  a  week  to  stop,  Charles 
and  a  week  is  a  very  short  time — an  amazing  short  time  is  a  weelc.  How- 
ever, we  must  manage  to  make  th^  most  of  it.  Now,  let  me  see ;  to- 
morrow— ah,  to-morrow — why,  to-morrow,  we  shall  probably  bring  down 
some  birds.     I  understand  you're  an  excellent  shot" 

*'  Far,  very  far  from  it" 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  :  we  may  have  some  capital  sport" 

"That  is  to  say,"  said  Charles,  smiling,  " in  the  event  of  good  sport  having 
been  pre-ordained.  Your  favorite  Sbakspeare,  you  recollect,  says  that 
'There's  a  special  Providence  even  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.'  " 

"  That's   correct,  very  correct ;  he  knew  everything,  that  fellow  did." 

**  But  I  know  a  man  who  can  bi-ing  down  twenty  of  them  out  of 
twenty-four,  from  five  traps,  at  twenty  yards,  and  that  whenever  he  pleases." 

"  It's  very  clear  to  me  that  he  might  do  so  ;  it  is  also  very  clear  that  he 
might  bring  down  the  whole  twenty -four,  and  that  twenty-four  times  a  day,* 
for  twenty -four  years ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  equally  clear,  that,  if  it 
hadn't  been  preaestined  to  be  done,  be  couldn't  have  done  it.  But,"  he 
added,  rushing  to  the  window,  "  what  is  that  ?  Why,  Sir  Arthur  has 
returned  I"     And  he  and  Charles  instantly  went  out  to  meet  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  inquired  on  reaching  the  gate.  "  Anything 
happened?  any  accident?  forgotten  anvthing?" 

"  Nothing,'  replied  Sir  Arthur ;  "  1  m  not  going— changed  my  mind — 
changed  mj  mind." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it — ^very  glad  to  hear  it.  Why  you  couldn't  have 
got  far  ?" 

"  No,  not  far — ^not  far  ;  to  the  second  lane  only !  not  farther  than  that" 

"  Well,  indeed,  I'm  very  happy  to  see  you  back,  and  the  girls  will  be 
delighted !" 
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"  Ble88  them  1"  retorned  Sir  Arthur. 

*'  Charles,"  he  added,  having  entered  the  parlor  while  Greville  was  giving 
instructions  to  the  servants  ;  "  Now,  sir,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question — a 
serious  question — a  question  which  I  expect  you  will  answer  with  your  usual 
candor.  Did  you,  as  I  left  just  now,  notice  anything  peculiar  —  anything 
extraordinary — anything  strange  f*' 

''I  noticed  something  rather  extraordmary  when  you  were  gone,"  re- 
plied Charles. 

"  Ah— yes ;  well  ?— what !" 

"  Why,  on  returning  to  the  room,  I  found  Caroline  in  tears.'* 

*'  I  was  right !"  thought  Sir  Arthur,  ''  It  is  as  I  suspected.  What  said 
she,  Charles  t"  he  inquired :  *'  what  said  she  V* 

"  Nothing." 

"  How  very  mysterious,"  observed  Sir  Arthur,  chuckling.  •'  How  wery 
mysterious." 

''  Do  you  know  the  cause !"  inquired  Sir  Arthur,  suddenly. 

**  The  cause  !     How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  know  the  cause  f" 

"  Not  a  word  ?    Did  she  not  say  a  word !" 

"  She  merely  expressed  a  wish  to  retire.'*         . 

**  Poor  little  girl  1  How  very  strange,  is  it  not  f  What  can  it  all  mean  ? 
Tell  Greville  I  want  him.  How  fortunate  P'  he  added,  when  Charles  had 
left  the  room.  "  What  an  exceedingly  fortunate  discovery  1  Fm  all  on 
fire!  How  delightful  are  these  soft  sensations,  thes»e  emotions,  these  feel- 
ings— feelings  which  I  never  experienced  before.  To  be  loved  at  fifty -nine! 
and  that  by  an  accomplished,  beautiful,  fascinating,  splendid  young  creature ! 
Domestic  felicity,  happiness,  bliss — ^nay,  all  the  joys  of  life  are  before  me. 
But  fifty-nine  !  Well,  what's  fifty-nine?  A  man  full  of  blood  and  muscle 
— ^pooh  I  what's  fifty-nine  f  My  constitution  is  youthful  — juvenile  —  an 
iron  constitution.  Here's  a  calf;  here's  an  arm — ^firmas  a  rock !  with  lungs 
as  sound  as  they  were  when  I  was  bom !  It  is  not  the  number  of  years  a 
man  has  lived :  the  constitution's  the  thing  ;  that's  the  pojpt — the  con- 
stitution. And  the  appearance,''  he  added,  approaching  the  glass,  "  the 
appearance,  the  appearance." 

"  My  sweetest  girl  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  Caroline  entered  with  Greville  and 
Lacrece. 

"  How  extraordinary,"  thought  Greville,  as  Sh:  Arthur  embraced  her : 
"what  M  it  all  about?" 

"  I  have  altered  my  plan,  you  see,  Lucrece,"  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  "  I  have 
returned,  you  perceive,  sooner  than  you  anticipated.  My  good  g^l,"  he 
added,  addressing  Caroline,  "  you  are  better  ?" 

"  Yea ;  much,  much  better." 

"  Greville,  Cary  and  I  have  a  little  private  business  to  arrange  ;  you  will 
probably  allow  us  to  settle  it  at  once?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly — oh  !  by  all  means,"  returned  Greville,  who  with  an 
aspect  of  wonder  looked  at  Lucrece,  and  then  led  her  from  the  room. 

"  My  charming  little  girl  P'  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur  ;  "  my  dearest  child«  I 
am  your  friend :  I  feel  that  you  know  I  am  your  friend.  But  you  must  not 
look  sad.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  sad.  Cheer  up,  my  pretty  one  ; 
smile,  my  sweetest,  smile.  You  never  looked  so  beautiful  as  now.  Caroline,^ 
he  added,  leading  her  to  a  couch,  and  sitting  beside  her,  I  have  placed  you 
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m  my  heart.  Teach  it,  then,  that  which  from  your  own  pweet  lips  it  tbrohs 
to  learn.  You  have  a  secret — nay,  by  that  unconscious  blush  Vm  answered. 
Dearest  Caroline,  confide  in  me.  What  am  I  to  understand!  When  I  left 
but  now,  those  eyes  swam  in  liquid  love — pardon  me,  tenderness,  perhaps^ 
I  should  have  said — while  the  sigh  which  bore  far^irell  derived  its  burden 
from  a  heart  so  full  that  '  Farewell'  seemed  half  stifled  ere  expressed. 
Haste  then  subdued  the  emotions  which  that  sad  sigh  inspired :  I  left,  bnt» 
on  reflection,  they  rose  again  to  prompt  the  sweet  conviction  that  your 
happiness  was  secretly  allied  to  one  whose  soul  would  be  devoted  to  secure 
its  constant  reign.     I  instantly  returned ;  and  Cary,  what  did  I  hear  ?" 

<^  Forgive  me  1" 

''Forgive  you!  what?  My  CaroliDe,  these  feelings  are  too  warm' for 
common  friendship — ^far  too  warm  for  mere  respect.  Come,  if  you  hope*  to 
be  forgiven,  tell  me  what  they  spring  from.  Well,  well,  do  not  avert  those 
lovely  eyes,  and  Til  not  require  so  much.  But,  may  I— dare  I — ffuesa  the 
source  ?  Is  it  love )  It  is  I  it  is!  I  know  it  is,  and  the  knowledge  teems 
with  ecstacy." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Pardon  you?  Never!  Why,  pretty  one,  I  might  have  known  it:  fool 
that  I  have  been  not  to  see  it  before  1/  But  now  let  every  care  and  every 
thought  give  place  to  love — immortal  love.  My  life's  enchantress  1  Caro- 
Ime,  I  said  I'  was  your  friend.  May  I  not  hope  to  be  shortly  something 
more  than  a  friend  ?  Do  you  reject  me !  Come  to  my  heart  I  It  is  your 
own,  your  own  1  Joy  blushes  to  acknowledge  that  it  never  entered  thera 
before.  But  oome,  we  must  be  merry-^merry,  my  sweet,  merry  !  Your 
secret's  mine — mine's  yours :  there  is  no  secret  between  us.  And  now  nm 
away ;  be  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  Til  instantly  go  and  break  the 
ice  to  papa.  Carohne !"  he  added,  embracing  her  with  fondness,  and  gaiing 
upon*  her  with  an  expression  of  rapture,  "  I  never  tasted  happiness  till  now !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

THK     PROPOSAL. 

Having  parted  with  Caroline,  Sir  Arthur,  with  an  elastio  step  and  areaUj 
joyous  heart,  sought  Greville ;  and  having  found  him  in  the  library  alone, 
pUced  a  chair  directly  opposite  his,  and  sat  down  with  a  look  which  denoted 
that  he  had  something  to  communicate  of  importance. 

Greville,  who  still  looked  excessively  droll,  on  perceiving  this,  drew  his 
obair  at  once  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  table,  and  anxioi^^  waited  for  his 
friend  to  begin. 

"  Oreville,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  much  earnestness,  "you  know  me; 
you  liave  known  me  for  some  few  years.*' 

'*  About  forty,"  observed  Greville — "  about  forty." 

^'  The  number  is  unimportant ;  you  have  known  me  sufficiently  k>ng  to 
know  that  I  am  a  man  of  considerable  substance.  Very  well.  Kow,  have 
you  anything  to  say  against  my  moral  character?" 

*^  Your  moml  character  1^'  exclaimed  Greville,  with  a  look  of  amaiement. 
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''No !    Who  has  had  the  audacity  even  to  intimate  that  I  ever  said  a  syl- 
lable in  disparagement" 

**  No  one — ^noone/*  interrupted  Sir  Arthur.  *'  I  merely  wished  to  know 
whether  you  ever  saw  anything  in  my  conduct  to  object  to." 

"  Never,  my  dear  friend,  never  I" 

"  Very  well ;  do  you  perceive  at  this  present  period  anything  objeetiona- 
ble  in  my  person !" 

''  Nothing.     But  what  are  you  driving  at  f     What  do  you  mean?'' 

"  ril  explain  all  anon :  we  shall  soon  come  to  the  point.  But  tell  me 
candidly,  is  there,  in  your  judgment,  anything  either  morally  or  physically 
the  matter  with  me  ?"— "  No.'' 

"  Very  well,  then ;'  that  being  the  case,  I  presunw  you  can  have  no  objec* 
tion  to  my  marrying  one  of  your  daughters  ?'' 

"  You  marry  one  of  my  dau^ters  !"  said  Greville,  sinking  back  in  his 
chain,—"  you  ?*' 

**  Ay ! — why  not  ?  Is  there  anything  particularly  staggering  in  the  ideaf 
Caroline — bless  her  I-^and  I  have  niade  up  our  minds  to  marry«  If  yon 
hav-e  any  objection,  state  it :  if  you  have  none,  let  us  have  your  consent ; 
if  you  withhold  it,  I'll  run  away  with  her.  Nothing  can  be  more  straight- 
forward or  clear." 

"  Oh,  it's  qxiite  straightforward  enough,  and  sufficiently  clear  I  But  do 
you  recollect  what  age  you  iu*e,  Cleveland  ?" 

"  Age !  Pooh,  pooh,  pooh  I  what  has  age  to  do  with  it  ?  The  constitu- 
tion's the  point,  and  I've  a  remarkable  constitution — ^powerful,  ardent, 
staunch — ^like  a  lion  1 — sound,  Greville,  sound  !" 

"  1  cannot  help  smiling,"  said  Greville ;  "  but  reaUy  the  thing  appears  to 
be  so  excellent  a  joke" 

"  A  joke  !"  cried  Sir  Arthur ;  "  a  joke  I  Is  it  a  joke  for  an  honorable 
man  to  propose  for  your  daughter  ?  Is  it  a  joke  to  see  her  united  to  one 
upon  whom  she  has  set  her  affections  ?  Will  it  be  a  joke  to  see  her  happy  ? 
If  so,  then  it  shall  be  an  excellent  joke,  for  you  will  see  her  the  hmppiest  of 
the  happy.  And  how  much  better  is  it  to  give  a  creature  of  her  intellect 
and  judgment  to  a  man  of  experience,  than  to  a  butterfly-boy !" 

**  Experience  makes  fools  wise,"  thought  Greville,  "  in  all  save  matters  of 
love,  in  which  that  same  experience  has  a  tendency  to  make  wise  men  foola**^ 
But  this  he  kept  to  himself. 

**  Give  her  to  me,  then,"  pursued  Sir  Arthur,  **  and  you'll  see  what  FO 
make  of  her.     Will  you  consent  to  our  union  ?" 

**  Why,  things  must  take  their  course — /  can't  pretend  to  control  them. 
If  you  are  to  have  the  girl,  why  you'll  have  her ;  I  can  say  nothing  more  I" 

**  But  am  I  to  understand  from  what  you  have  said  idready,  that  you 
oonsent  ?" 

"  Why,  Cleveland,  I  hav&  solemnly  promised  my  sister,  who  has  been, 
and  is  still,  Extremely  kind  to  the  girls,  that  I  never  would  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  either  without  consulting  her." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  Greville,  send  for  her.  But  recollect,  if  there  be 
any  opposition,  off  we  go !  Send  for  her;  by  all  means,  at  oiice :  send 
Charles  1" 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no !  I  couldn't  think  of  that — Fred  shall  go :  he  can  wait 
and  bring  her  down  with  him."  n 
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"  Very  well" 

Thus  it  was  arranged.  Fred  received  his  instnictions :  and,  having  had 
the  secret  revealed  to  him,  much  to  his  surprise,  was  despatched  ;  when  Sir 
Arthur  rejoined  Caroline,  leaving  Lucrece  to  he  entertained  by  Charles. 

To  say  that  Greville  was  displeased  at  the  thought  of  Sir  Arthur  being 
united  to  one  of  his  daughters,  were  to  say  that  which  is  not  particularly 
true.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  considered  the  wealth  and  influence  he 
possessed,  and  dwelt  upon  what  he  had,  in  all  probability,  been  predestined 
to  do  for  the  family^  he  was  delighted  ;  although  he  could  not  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  the  step. 

"But  human  wisdom,"  thought  he,  '*how  far  does  it  extend?  Nay, 
what  in  fact  is  human  wisdom  ?  Nothing  I  That  which  appears  to  be  aii 
unwise  act  may  have  been  wisely  ordained :  who  can  tell  ?  Who  can  draw 
the  line  correctly  between  right  and  wrong  ?  An  act  may  be  wrong  accord- 
ing to  our  conceptions,  and  yet  in  reality  right.  Hence  the  presumption 
involved  in  human  judgment.  Certainly,  according  to  my  notions,  this  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Arthur  will  be  an  act  of  great  folly ;  but  things  must  take 
their  predestined  course ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  more  than  to 
act  as  automata — ^for  automata  we  are,  and  nothing  more.*' 

Engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  this  admirable  line  of  argument,  Greville 
remained  in  the  library  while  Sir  Arthur  was  practising  with  infinite  zeal  all 
the  arts  of  fascination  of  which  he  was  master ;  and  Charles,  without  any 
apparent  design,  was  securing  the  heart  of  Lucrece. 

In  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of  Greville,  Fred  reached  town  with 
all  possible  expedition,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Lady 
Grange,  whom  he  found  just  about  to  step  mto  her  carriage. 

"  Frederick !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  why  what  brings  you  to  town  ?" 

''  I  am  commissioned  to  deliver  a  message,"  replied  Fred. 

•^ Oh,  indeed!    What  is  it!" 

"Why  the  governor  and  Sir  Arthur  are  anxious  to  see  you  at  the  Hall  on 
pressing  business." 

"Impossible!  I  could  not  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  leave 
town  in  less  than  a  fortnight." 

"  Oh,"  said  Fred,  "  that  settles  the  matter.  It  will  all  be  over  long  be- 
love  that" 

'*  All  over !    What  will  be  over !    What  has  occunred  V* 

"Nothing  yet ;  but  something  I  expect  will  occur  in  a  day  or  two.** 

"Well,  what  is  it ?  Why  keep  me  thus  on  the  raokf  What  is  likely  to 
^•ecnrf 

The  marriage  of  Caroline." 

The  marriage  of  Caroline  I"  echoed  Lady  Grange.  "  Impossible  I  And 
I  not  to  have  heard  a  single  syllable  about  it ! — without  bemg  consulted  in 
MDj  way,  or  receiving  the  slightest  intimation !" 

"  I  have  to  state  that  the  governor  has  not  yet  given  his  consent,  and  that 
he  will  not  until  he  has  seen  you  on  the  subject*' 

''Then  how  can  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  yon  expect  the  affair  to  take  place 
in  a  day  or  two  f "  " 

"  Simply  because  Sir  Arthur  has  declared  that  he'll  carry  her  off  at 
onee»  if 

"  Sir  Arthur  I  Ridiculoua  I  You  don't  mean  to  affirm  that  Sir  Arthur 
has  proposed  r 
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"However  ridictdous  H  may  appear,  it's.a  fact!" 

"  Sir  Arthur  himself  propose  to  Caroline !  Monstrous !  But  I*U  very 
soon  settle  that    I'll  just  write  a  note  and  run  down  with  you  at  once." 

"  But  you'll  dine  first  !*' 

"  I  have  no  inclination  for  anything  now.  J  was  going  out  to  dinner,  and 
thus  you  see  all  my  arrangements  are  upset." 

"  Well,  /  must  hare  something !  Forty  miles  here  and  forty  miles  baQk, 
you  know :  I  can't  stand  that  with  an  empty  stomach." 

**  Well,  ring  the  hell,  ring  the  hell ;  do  not  annoy  me.  Really  I  am  now 
in  such  a  dreadful  state  of  nervous  excitement,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  hold 
my  pen." 

The  hell  was  run^,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

"  John''  said  Lady  Orange,  "  desire  Thomas  to  drive  down  to  Newman's, 
and  order  post-horses  to  be  put  to  the  carrriage  immediately — ^four  I" 

**  And  then  bring  up  something  to  eat,"  added  Fred.  "  Anything  will 
do— on  a  tray — but  be  quick." 

Lady  Orange  finished  her  note  and  retired ;  when  Fred  set  to  work  on 
some  chicken  and  tongue,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  very  fair  meal  before 
the  carriage  reappeared  at  the  door.  On  its  being  announced,  her  lady- 
slup,  p,  travelling  attire,  returned ;  and  when  her  nuud  and  certain  trunks 
hfti  been  established  on  the  box,  she  and  Fred,  without  a  moment's  un- 
necessary delay,  entered  the  carriage  and  were  off. 

During  the  journey  nothing  was  either  alluded  to  or  thought  of  but  Sbr 
Arthur's  proposal.  Her  Ladyship  put  an  infinite  variety  of  questions,  and 
with  surpassmg  ingenuity,  in  order* to  ascertain  whether  Frederick  knew 
more  of  the  affiur  thanhe  pretended  to  know ;  but  all  he  was  able  to  commu- 
nicate was  the  hasty  intimation  of  his  father,  which  was  brief,  although  much 
to  the  point. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Hall,  having  accomplished  the  distance  in  less  than 
four  hours.  Lady  Orange  was  received  with  great  affection ;  but  being  in  a 
feverish  state  of  impatience  to  know  the  whme  of  the  bearings  of  the  case, 
aho  closeted  Oreville  at  once. 

"  Alexander,"  said  her  Ladyship,  with  a  most  profound  air,  "  what  is 
this  I  hear  about  Caroline  ?  Is  it  really  a  fact  that  Sir  Arthur  has  proposed  t" 

"  Oh,  that's  true  enough,"  replied  Oreville ;  "  but  I  told  him  I  would  not 
entertain  the  proposal  without  consulting  you." 

"  Then,  Alexander,  if  J  am  to  be  consulted,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  you  ought,  as  a  father,  to  set  your  face  a^amst  it  at  once." 

''Well,"  returned  Oreville,  with  a  shrug,  ^*  if  I  am  to  set  mv  £sce  aeainst 
it,  why  I  shall!  But  what  will  be  the  use  of  my  setting  my  face  against  it 
if  he  is  to  have  her  9  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  not,  why  should  we 
trouble  our  heads  at  all  about  it  t" 

"  Folly,  folly,  Alexander ;  mere  folly !  I  have  reaUy  no  patience  with 
you.    Have  you  the  happiness  of  Caroline  at  heart?" 

"  Of  course  I  have." 

"  Then  how  can  you  or  any  other  person  of  sense  expect  happiness  to 
aprinff  from  a  union  like  this  ?    Why,  he's  sixty,  if  he's  a  day  !'• 

"liifty-nine  ;  he  assures  me  he's  only  fifty-nine." 

"  Well,  fifty -nine ;  and  she  a  mere  child  t    Oh,  it's  monstrous  I" 

"  It  is  true,  very  true,"  rejoined  Oreville,  **  that  there  is  a  great  different 
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in  point  of  a?e ;  but  then  they  appear  to  be  excessively  fond  of  each  other, 
and  the  girl  is  quite  old  enough  to  choose  for  herself;  and  as  it  is  manifestly 
her  wbh  to  marry  him,  why  should  we  oppose  it  V^ 

*'  Have  you,  Alexander,  been  talking  to  her  in  this  strain  ?" 

"  I  have  not  said  a  syllable  to  her  on  the  subject." 

"  Then  send  her  to  me,  that  I  may  learn  from  her  own  lips  the  moitres 
1^  which  she  has  been  actuated.*' 

Greville  accordingly  withdrew ;  and  in  a  few  moments  Caroline  appeared 
before  her  aunt,  who,  seated  with  appropriate  dignity  on  the  sofa,  waved  her 
hand  as  she  entered  with  significance  and  grace. 

'<  My  dear,"  she  observed,  when  Caroline  had  seated  herself  by  her  side, 
*'  you  need  not  be  at  all  apprehensive  that  I  shall  use  any  unkind  expres- 
sion, but  I  do  expect — I  nave,  indeed,  a  right  to  expect^-^that  you  will 
answer  whatever  questions  I  may  put  to  you  ingenuously.  In  the  first 
place,  Sir  Arthur  has  proposed  to  you,  and  you,  on  your  part,  have  accepted 
that  proposal :  what  on  earth  could  have  induced  you  to  do  that  f  it^ow, 
•be  candid,  Caroline,  and  attempt  to  conceal  nothing  from  me." 

I  mil  be  candid,"  returned  Caroline.  "  In  consenting,  I  had  three  objects 
m  view :  the  first  was  to  be  settled ;  the  second,  to  be  happy ;  and  the 
thirds  to  be  rich  :  the  very  objects  to  which  you  have  ever  taught,  me  to 
aspire."  • 

"  But  is  it  conceivable  that  happiness,  the  chief  of  these  objects,  can  ever, 
by  making  such  a  match,  be  attained  f " 

"  You  have  instructed  me  to  believe  that  the  attainment  of  this,  the  chief 
object,  may  be,  in  all  cases,  made  to  spring  from  that  of  the  other  two ;  in 
other  words,  that  a  woman  who  is  settled  and  rich  4ia8  within  herself  the 
power  to  be  happy." 

"  But  not  with  an  old  man,  child !  not  with  an  old  man !  Have  you  any 
idea- of  the  age  of  Sir  Arthur  ?"  * 

"  Oh,  yes !  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  his  part  to  disguise  his  age ;  he 
was  fifty-nine  last  July." 

"  Oh  !  only  fifty-nine !"  cried  hei  Ladyship,  ironically  ;  "  I  thought  he 
had  been  ten  years  older,  at  least." 

"  He  does  not  look  ten  years  older,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Well,  to  you  he  may  not.     And  so  you  expect  to  be  happy  ?" 

"  I  do ;  for  he  is  an  amiable  and  an  honorable  man." 

"  And  passionately  fond  of  you,  of  course  ?'' 

"  I  believe  him  to  be  so.  I  moreover  believe  that  his  study  will  be  to 
render  my  happiness  complete." 

"This  is  all  very  well,  theoretically,  dear;  but,  practically,  believe  me,  it 
is  not  quite  so  admirable.  Look  a  little  forward :  conceive  what  your  posi- 
tion will  be  ten  years  hence ;  picture  to  yourself  an  emaciated,  withered  old 
man,  bent  double  by  age,  bfind,  palsied,  and  bloodless,  tottering  on  the  veiy 
last  stage  of  decay,  by  the  side  of  a  young  wife,  in  all  the  pnde  of  youth 
and  beauty.    Picture  to  yourself" 

*'  t  have  done  so  already,  and  an  interesting  picture  it  is — vindicative  of 
gratitude,  confidence,  and  love.  I  shall  regard  him  as  a  husband  while  his 
nculties  remain ;  as  a  father  when  health  and  strength  are  gone;" 

**  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the  matter  with  you,  Caro- 
line f    Really  you  appear  to  be  possessed.    Who  has  been  poisoning  your 
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mind  f  The  idea  of  you  throwbg  yourself  away  upon  an  old  man  like  that  1 
Why  it  is  absolute  madness ;  especially  at  a  time  when  you  have  such  mag- 
nificent prospects  in  view." 

*'  I  have  no  magnificent  prospects  in  view/* 

"  but  I  have  for  you  I" 

*'  You  have  had  them  in  view,  my  dear  aunt,  for  five  years/' 

"  Caroline  !'^  exclaimed  Lady  Grange,  with  the  most  superb  hauteur,  "  I 
desire  that  you  will  not  talk  to  me  as  you  would  to  your  maid/' 

"  Nay,  my  dear  aunt,  you  are  angry .^' 

"  Angry  ?  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  dove  angry.  However,  I  have  but 
one  question  more  to  ask :  it  is  this — ^have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  have 
Sir  Arthur  ?" 

"  I  have."  , 

"Very  toell,  Miss  Greville,  very  vfellJ  But  remember,  if  you  do  haye 
him,  never  hope  to  be  received  by  me  !" 

"  I  trust  that  on  reflection  you  will  not  oppose  it  f " 

**  I  never  will  sanction  ^o  monstrous  a  match !  "  I  should  be  ashamed^ 
Oaroline,  if  I  were  you,  to  entertain  the  thought  of  having  such  an  old  per- 
son. It  is,  however,  for  you  to  decide.  I  do  not  expect  your  final  answer 
this  evening ;  let  me  have  it  in  the  morning.  In  the  interim,  Caroline,  re- 
member what  I  have  said,  and  reflect." 

Her  Ladyship  then  rose  and  rang  for  her  maid,  when  Caroline  rejoined 
Lucrece*  to  whom  she  proceeded  to  explam  all  that  had  occurred,  while  Snr 
Arthur  and  Greville  were  sipping  their  wine,  and  throwing  out  various  inti- 
mations having  reference  to  the  great  point  at  i^sue,  with  unexampled  inge- 
nuity, in  the  perfect  ccCviction  that  Charles  was  in  the  dark,  although,  in 
reality,  he  understood  it  all. 

Having  amused  themselves  thus  until  ten,  the  gentlemen  repaired  to  the 
drawingroom,  in  which  they  found  Lady  Grange  in  a  state  of  composure 
listening  to  a  sweet  duet,  delightfully  sung  by  Caroline  and  Lucrece  at  the 
piano. 

Of  course  her  Ladyship  rose  the  very  moment  they  entered  ;  but  whed 
Sir  Arthur  approached  her  with  consummate  grace,  she  received  him  with 
that  chilly  elegance  which  freezes  the  inexperienced,  but  which  had  no  other 
efifect  upon  him  than  that  of  prompting  him  to  press  her  hand  still  more 
warmly,  and  to  say,  "  Although  we  have  been  Jnends  for  years,  we  do  not 
exactly  understand  each  other  yet :  we  must  presently  have  a  little  private 
conversation/' 

Charles  then  presented  himself,  and  was  somewhat  more  cordially  re- 
ceived, when  the  girls  left  the  piano,  and  they  sat  down  to  coffee,  over  which 
they  introduced  the  chief  topics  of  the  day. 

"  You  are  fond  of  chess.  Lady  Grange,  I  believe,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  when 
the  evening  had  somewhat  advanced. 

"Extremely,"  replied  her  Ladyship,  smiling, 

**  May  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  being  check-mated. by  you  ?" 

''  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  my  best  with  the  view  of  check- mating  you,  Sir 
Arthur,'*  replied  her  Ladyship,  with  an  emphasis  which  all  understood. 

Sir  Arthur  smiled,  and  conducted  her  to  the  table  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  room,  when  Greville  and  Caroline,  who  were  passionately  fond  of  whiit» 
challenged  Charles  and  Lucrece. 
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It  was  not,  however,  for  the  -purpose  of  playing  that  Sir  Arthur  and  her 
Ladyship  retired  to  this  table :  it  was  to  converse  on  that  subject  which 
engrossed  all  their  thoughts,  and  upon  which — although  with  views  diame- 
trically opposed — ^they  both  conceived  the  earthly  happiness  of  Caroline  to 
depend.  It  b  true  the  men  were  placed,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  each 
moved  the  king's  pawn  two  squares ;  but  when  this  had  been  done,  no  more 
was  thought  of  the  game,  for  Sir  Arthur  boldly  opened  the  all-important 
subject  at  once. 

"  Lady  Grange,"  said  he,  sotto  voce,  *'  I  am,  of  course  aware  of  the  object 
which  brought  you  from  town ;  and,  as  it  appears  that  your  consent  to  my 
union  with  Caroline  must  be  the  forerunner  of  Greville's,  I  embrace  this  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  that  consent  will  be  given  or 
withheld." 

''Look  at  the  age  of  the  child,  Sir  Arthur ;  look  at  her  age !  What  will 
the  world  say  to  it  ?" 

*'  What  World  ?  the  fashionable  world  ? — I  am  not  a  fashionable  man. 
The  moral  world  f — It  b  not  an  immoral  act.  The  religious  world  f — ^Is  it 
not  sacred  to  religion  f  The  vulgar  world  ? — ^What  is  the  vulgar  world  to 
me  f  What  world,  then,  have  I  to  care  for  I  the  opinions  of  what  world 
ought  I  to  study  9  You  will  answer,  my  own  world — ^my  own  immediate 
sphere.  Let  those  who  compose  the  limited  circle  in  which  I  move  say 
whatever  their  fancy  may  prompt.  They  cannot  accuse  me  of  dishonor ; 
they  cannot  accuse  me  of  vice  ;  they  cannot,  in  fact,  accuse  me  of  anything 
of  which  I  need  be  ashamed ;  and  all  other  accusations  I  hold  in  contempt. 

"Well,  but  Sir  Arthur — I  scarcely  know  how,  with  sufficient  delicacy,  to 
express  it — but  you'll  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  that  ftie  difference  between 
your  age  and  hers  is — considerable." 

"  It  is ;  but  what  of  that  ?  You  wish  to  see  her  happy.  Of  course  you 
do ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  her  so,  happy  she  shall  be. 
Upon  what  grounds,  then,  can  you  withhold  your  consent  9" 

**  Why  she  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  child  I" 

'*  /  do  not  regard  her  as  a  child.  She  has  as  old  a  head  as  I  have,  and 
an  equal  capacity  for  forming  a  judgment.  Have  you  any  other  grounds  of 
objection  9" 

^  Sir  Arthur,  I  have  my  own  peculiar  notions  on  the  point,  and  I  never 
can  sanction  a  match  of  this  character." 

*'  Well,  then,  I've  only  one  course  to  pursue  ;  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
to  run  away  with  her  to-morrow.  But  if  you  can  show  me  one  sidficient 
reason  why  the  marriage  contemplated  should  not  take  place,  I'll  abandon 
my  suit  on  the  instant." 

"  Give  you  a  sufficient  reason !  That  were  indeed  a  hopeless  task :  for 
were  ^ve  hundred  sound  substantial  reasons  to  be  given,  not  one,  I  appre- 
hend, would  be,  in  your  view,  sufficient.  However,  I  have  seen  so  much 
unhappiness  spring  from  marriages  of  this  description,  that  I  would  not  have 
it  said  or  even  supposed  that  I  countenanced  one,  for  the  world." 

''Well,  how  am  I  to  act 9  What  am  I  to  do?  I  want  a  wife,  and  Fm 
firmlv  resolved  to  marry  into  this  family !  What  if  I  were  now  to  relinquish 
Caroline,  and  boldly  transfer  my  proposal  to  you  ?  I  presume  the  same 
objection  would  be  raised.  The  difference  between  our  ages  is,  as  you 
justly  observe,  considerable.    I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  be  considerably 
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in  advance  of  jou  all.    You  w^tild  reject  me  on  the  self-same  grounds." 
"  I  should  not  be  justified  in  doing  so.    In  that  case  the  match  would  not 
be  quite  so  unequal.'' 

"  Well,  will  you  have  me  ?" 

**  Now  that  you  have  become  so  agreeably  playful.  Sir  Arthur/'  replied 
her  Ladyship  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  **  I  would  suggest  that  we 
had  better  change  the  subject.*' 

And  the  subject  ostensibly  wu  changed ;  but,  as  every  important  point  in 
their  subsequent  conversation  bore  directly  upon  that  of  marriage,  the  favor 
of  her  Ladyship  was  so  decidedly  propitiated,  that,  on  rising  from  the  table, 
she  was  much  more  deeply  than  ever  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  dis- 
countenancing the  union  proposed. 

"  Well,''  said  Greville,  "  have  you  been  check-mated  ?" 
"  A  drawn  game,  a  drawn  game,  Greville,"  replied  Sir  Arthur.     "  We 
are  to  see  who  is  the  conqueror  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB   BZPLANJITIOV   BSTWSBN   SIR   ARTHUR   AND   0HARLB8. 

NoTWiTBSTANDiKo  Lady  Grange  had  Caroline  in  her  room  before  she. 
retired  to  rest,  with  the  view  of  inspiring  her  with  feelings  of  contempt  for 
*'  that  pitiful  idiot,"  Sir  Arthur ;  notwithstanding  the  angry  menaces  to 
which  she  had  recourse^  when  she  found  the  match  defended  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  her  own  precepts ;  notwithstanding  she  denounced  him  as  an  ''  im- 
becile creature,"  and  declared  her  conviction  that  the  **  pair  would  be  the 
legitimate  laughinff-stock  of  England" — Caroline  still  remained  firm. 

That  her  Ladyship  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  have  the  "  imbecile 
creature*'  in  question  herself,  is  a  fact  which  cannot,  even  with  the  ^emblance 
of  truth,  be  denied;  nor  is  it  less  true,  nor  was  it  less  natural,  seeing  that 
Sir  Christopher  Grange  had  at  that  important  period  of  British  history  been 
dead  two  years,  that  this  high  consideration  had  the  direct  effect  of  increas- 
ing her  indignation  at  the  prospect  of  that  same  "imbecile  creature"  and 
Caroline  being  united ;  and  therefore  it  will  not,  except  indeed  by  regular 
philosophers,  be  held  to  be  marvellous,  that  the  thought  of  being  defeated 
by  a  ccMsparatively  inexperienced  girl — the  idea  of  having  trained  up  a  child 
to  form  a  barrier  between  her  and  her  hopes — should  have  kept  her  awake 
the  whole  night.  She  was  indeed  excessively  restless.  Her  ravorite  pupil 
had  been  far  too  apt  1  Still  she  had  hopes — high^opes ;  for  although  it 
was  clear  that  her  pupil  would  not  be  untaught,  it  was  not  quite  so  clear 
that  she  would  not  be  in  this  case  controlled. 

In  the  morning,  therefore,  immediately  after  breakfast,  her  Ladyship  left 
the  table,  when  Caroline  and  Sur  Arthur,  who  knew  what  was  to  follow, 
looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  Sir  Arthur  then  took  out  his  tablet,  and 
bavin?  written,  **  My  deareet  Caroline,  are  you  etill  firm?^  said,  "  Are  you 
a  good  French  scholar,  Greville  ?" 

No,"  replied  Greville ;  "  I  used  to  be,  but  now  I  have  nearly  lost  it  all." 
C8n>line  will  probably  do  me  the  favor,  then,  to  turn  this  into  English?" 
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Caroline  with  grace  received  the  taolet  and  smiled,  and,  having  written 
"  Unchanged  and  unchangeable  /"  returned  it  to  Sir  Arthur,  who  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  "  Good  1  very  good !  I  knew  that  I  might  have  staked 
my  existence  upon  it  safely  !" 

The  anticipated  message  now  came  from  Lady  Grange,  and  Caroline 
obeyed  the  summons  instantly,  looking  at  Sir  Arthur,  as  she  left  the  room, 
with  an  expression  indicative  of  firmness. 

-Contrary  to  all  expectation,  her  Ladyship  received  her  with  a  most  gra- 
cious smile,  and  kissed  her  as  she  entered  with  great  affection. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  she  observed,  with  a  playfulness  of  manner  which  was 
really  very  interesting,  **  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  good  looks 
this  morning !  You  slept  well,  I  hope,  dear  ?" — '*  Excellently  well,"  replied 
Caroline. 

"  Ah  !*'  rejoined  her  Ladyship,  with  a  sigh,  **  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could 
with  truth  say  that  I  did.  I  would  have  given  worlds  could  I  have  slept  I 
Oh  I  Caroline,  Caroline ;  you  know  not  what  agony  I  have  endured  on  your 
account." 

**  Dear  aunt,  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  to  hear  it !" 

"  I  would  not,  my  love,  pass,  another  such  a  night  for  the  universe.  I  am 
sure  that  I  never  should  survive  it.  The  only  thing,  dear,  which  sustained 
me  was  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  your  judgment — ^the  conviction  that  you 
possessed  too  much  sense  to  adhere  to  your  expressed  determination.  You 
nave  reflected,  dear,  upon  all  that  passed  between  us  last  evening  ?  1  am 
sure  that  you  liave,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  reflection  has  induced  you  to 
alter  your  views.  £)ome,  my  love,  now  make  me  happy ;  say,  Caroline,  say 
that  you  will  break  off  this  most  unblest  match  !"    ' 

"  My  dear  aunt,^'  said  Caroline,  calmly,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  caused 
you  so  much  uneasiness." 

"  I  know  that  you  are,  dear ;  but  all  is  forgiven." 

''I  am  also  sorry;''  pursued  Caroline,  ^'that  the  judgment  which  I  have 
formed  in  this  matter  is  so  incompatihie  with  yours.  1  have  reflected  upon 
all  you  have  said  ;  I  have,  mdeed,  reflected  deeply ;  and  the  result  of  that 
reflection,  my  dear  aunt,  is,  that  ray  views  are  unchanged.'' 

**  They  arc  ?'*  cried  her  Ladyship,  fiercely.  "  Unchanged  1  And,  of 
ckwfsf,"  she  added,  with  a  chucklrag  sneer,  "  of  course,  you  know  that  his 
views  are  also  unchanged  V* 

*'  I  doi"  replied  Caroline,  firmly. 

^*  Minx  1"  exclaimed  her  Ladphip,  starting  from  her  seat  in  a  rage  ;  "  this 
is  your  gratitude  ! — ^this  my  reward  I  Frpm  this  moment  I  oast  you  off  for 
ever !    Out  of  my  siffht !     I  hate  you !" 

.  Caroline  accordingly  withdrew,  and  her  Ladyship  instantly  rang  for  her 
maid)  whom  she  promptly  despatched  for  Sir  Arthur.  The  poor  girl,  per- 
ceiving her  mistress's  excitement,  of  course  flew  ;  and,  having  delivered  the 
message  in  terms  much  milder  than  those  in  which  it  had  been  sent,  Sir 
Arthur  proceeded  to- wait  upon  her  Ladyship ;  but,  as  on  his  way  he  met 
Caroline  in  teai*s,  which,  on  learning  the  cause,  somewhat  ruffled  the  old 
knight,  he  on  entering  tlie  room  said  at  once,  "  Lady  Grange,  /  am  not  a 
child,  and,  therefore,  will  not  submit  to  be  schooled  like  a  child.  I  have 
obeyed  your  summons,  because  I  am  anxious  to  show  no  disrespect;  but, 
knowing  the  object  for  which  I  have  been  summoned,  I  shall  save  you  much 
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trouble  and  time  by  declaring  that,  whether  it  be  with  or  without  your 
sanction,  Caroline  shall  be  mj  wife  !"  ^ 

Lady  Grange,  without  giving  audible  utterance  to  a  syllabi^,  instantly 
bounced  from  the  room,  and  )iaving  ordered  her  carriage,  proceeded  to 
dress,  and  thus  threw  the  whole  house  into  a  state  of  commotion.  It  is 
true,  Greville  calmly  observed  that  things  must  take  their  course  ;  but  he 
could  not  avoid  estimating  the  loss  he  might  sustain  by  the  withdrawal  of 
his  sister's  countenance  from  the  family ;  and,  while  Sir  Arthur  was  ear- 
nestly impressing  upon  Caroline  that  her  happiness  would  not  depend  upon 
her  Ladyship's  smiles,  the  amiable  Lucrece  was  doing  all  in  her  power  to 
tranquilise  her  aunt,  who  would  not,  however,  patiently  listen  to  a  word. 

The  carriage,  as  the  utmost  expedition  had  been  enjoined,  was  soon  an- 
nounced, when  the  sisters  repaired  to  the  hall,  with  the.yiew  of  taking  leare 
of  their  aunt,  while  Greville  established  himself  at  the  gate.     The  trunks 
were  brought  down  and  placed  on  the  box  as  before,  and  when  all  was  in 
» readiness,  her  Ladyship  descended  with  all  the  dignity  at  her  command. 

"  Dear  aunt,"  smd  Caroline,  "  do  not  leave  us  yet." 

"  Oh  4  pray  do  not,*'  added  Lucrece. 

Her  Ladyship  darted  a  look  of  contempt  at  Caroline,  and  passed  them. 
She  also  passed  Greville  at  the  gate,  with  an  expression  of  disgust ;  but 
having  entered  the  carriage,  she  turned  and  said  fiercely,  "  Alexander,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself !" 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  cried  GrevOle.  "  What,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
gods,  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Do  !'*  replied  her  Ladyship,  "  what  are  you  to  do  ?  I  consider  my 
connexion  with  the  family  to  be  a  disgrace !"  And  having  delivered  .her- 
self precisely  to  this  effect,  she  sank  back  m  the  carriage,  gave  the  signal, 
and  was  off. 

"  Well,"  said  Greville,  with  a  dirug,  on  re-entering  the  house^  •*  of  course 
she  was  to  go,  or  she  wouldn't  have  gone !" 

•*  Think  no  more  about  it,**  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  she'll  very  soon  come 
round.  Come,  my  dear  girls,  come ;  banish  this  ridicnlous  afifair  from 
your  minds,  and  be  happy.  Charles,"  he  added,  "  a  word  with  you  in  the 
febrary." 

Up  to  this  time  Sir  Arthur  had  never  directly  intnnated  anything  baring 
reference  to  his  marriage  in  the  presence  of  Charles.  He  of 'course  sufr* 
pected  that  the  affair  was  npt  unknown  to  him,  and  certainly  that  suspicion 
was  strictly  correct ;  he  also  suspected,  though  no  allusion  to  the  subject 
had  been  made,  that  Charles  himself  was  enamoured  of  Caroline,  having 
witnessed  those  attentions  which,  for  the  purpose  described,  he  had  pail 
her  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival ;  and  hen^,  being  anxious  to  have  these 
suspicions  either  removed  or  confirmed,  he  resolved  upon  a  mutual  explan* 
ation,  not  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  tlioughts,  but  with  a  view  to 
the  justification  of  the  course  he  had  pursued. 

"  Now,  Charles,"  said  he,  having  entered  the  library,  "  the  time  is  come 
for  us  to  have  a  little  quiet  conversation  on  a  subject  which  interests  us 
both.     Of  course  you  have  heard  of  my  contemplated  marriage?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Charles. 

"Oh,  well.  But  it  appears  to  have  made  you  dull  1  Ixnight  not»  how* 
cv^  to  be  surprised  at  that ;  it  being  natval  for  every  unmarried  man  to  h% 
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somewhat  thoughtful  when  a  lady  i^  about  to  be  married  for  whom  he  en- 
tertains respect." 

"  Respect  P'  said  Charles,  who,  for  more  than  one  reason  was  anxious 
not  to  undeceive  his  uncle  upon  that  point  at  present ;  "  Respect  !*' 

"  Aye,  sir !  you  dont't  mean  to  say  you  love  my  Caroline  V 

"  I  dare  not  say  so  now,"  » 

*'  Dare  not  f  What  sir,  do  you  take  me  for  ? — a  tyrant  ?  Look  you, 
Charles :  I  know  your  disposition ;  I  know  that  you  would  scorn  to  descend 
to  falsehood :  now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  calmly  and  distinctly,  whether  you  really 
love  Caroline  T* 

"  If  I  had  an  affection  for  her,  uncle" 

**  An  affection  !  What  has  affection  to  do  with  it  ?  A  man  may  have 
an  affection  for  his  child,  for  his  brother,  for  his  father,  nay.  for  the  whole 
0f  his  species,  sir — the  whole  of  his  species,  and  for  every  living  creature 
besides :  a  dog  may  have  an  affection  for  his  master  —  a  dog,  sir !  I  ask 
not  for  whom  you  have  an  affection !  you  may  have  an  affection  for  thou- 
sands, and  a  sincere  affection  too :  I  ask  you,  plainly  and  simply,  sir, 
whether  you  in  reality  love  Caroline  9  I  perceive,  I  perceive  you  cannot 
say  that  you  do,  and  therefore  I  can  now  proceed  to  justify  that  step  which, 
did  you  really  love  her,  would  appear  too  much  like  an  act  of  tyranny  to 
be  pleasing.  Now,  I  do  love  Caroline  !  I  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  it 
from  you,  Charles,  for  you  are  and  ever  shall  be,  if  you  mind  how  you  be> 
have  yourself,  viewed  by  me  as  if  you  were  in  reauty  my  son.  Well,  the 
fact  that  I  love  her  gives  me,  you  will  admit,  the  greater  claim ;  but  I  have, 
moreover,  proof — now  don't  say  a  word  about  age,  because  I*ve  had  enough 
of  tl)at  from  other  quarters — I  say  that  I  have  moreover  proof  that  she 
loves  me  !  which  gives  me  an  absolute  right  to  her !  Now  for  yourself : 
you  want  a  wife — don't  attempt  to  deny  it :  you  do  want  a  wife  ;  nay,  you 
must  have  a  wife  before  you  commence  practice  !  Yery  well ;  marry  the 
sister." 

"  Her  sister ! — Lucrece  ?" 

"  Ay !  Lucrece.  Marry  her ;  and  then  we  shall  all  be  made  happy  to- 
gether. We  mil  be  happy  !  nothing  on  earth  shall  interfere  with  our  hap- 
piness !  You  are  defeated — fairly,  signally  defeated  as  my  rival !  you  must 
admit  that :  therefore  marry  Lucrece.*  She's  a  fine  girl — an  •  amiable, 
elegant  girl-^-affectionate,  beautiful,  accomplished.  Marry  her,  then!  What 
can  it  matter,  so  that  you  have  one  of  them,  which  you  have  f" 

"  Wliat  if  I  were  to  use  the  same  are^ument  to  you  ?" 

"  To  me  it  would  not  apply.  Besides,  I  am  entitled  to  the  choice,  not 
only  because  I  am  your  senior,  though  in  constitution  certainly  that's  not 
much,  but  because  Caroline  really  is  the  object  upon  whom  I  have  set  my 
soul.  JTou  have  no  claim  to  her ;  you  do  not  love  her ;  independently  of 
which,  and  this  I  hold  to  be  insuperable,  she  does  not  love  you !  she  canH 
you  know — it's  all  perfect  nonsense  to  suppose  it :  she  can't  love  us  both !" 

**  I  admit  that  she  cannot  love  both  of  v&  perwnally  /" 

**  Dare  again  to  hint,  sir,  that  she  loves  me  for  anything  but  myself,  and 
I'll  for  ever  disown  you.  It  is  an  offence,  sir !  a  very  gross  offence ;  and 
therefore,  if  you  value  my  favor,  you  will  never  allow  another  insinuation 
dl  that  Idnd  to  escape  your  lips.  Oh,  had  I  the  slightest  doubt  —  but  I'll 
not  do  her  the  injustice  to  think  at  it  for  a  moment. 
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"  Tott  know,  I  presume,  that  I  would  not  wantonly  do  anything  with  a 
▼iew  to  diminish  your  happiness.'' 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  my  dear  boy,  I  know  it.  It  was  thoughtlessness 
— ^thoughtlessness  merely.  Let  us,  therefore,  say  no  more  about  it.  But  to 
business.     I'll  have  Caroline ;  you'll  have  Lucrece :  is  that  settled  V 

**  Why,  some  little  time  for  reflection,  I  suppose,  will  be  allowed  ?'' 

"  Reflection  ?  Pooh,  nonsense  I  You'll  have  plenty  of  time  for  reflection 
when  it's  over.  I  hate  these  boy  courtships :  I  have  a  disgust  for  sighine, 
and  simpering,  and  quarrelling,  and  making  it  up  again,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  y^an  Let  us  do  the  thing  like  men,  Charles — off-hand  and 
at  once,  as  if  we  meant  it :  that's  the  only  way  to  do  business  to  perfection.*' 

*'  Well,  then,  suppose  I  give  you  an  answer  in  a  week  ?" 

*'  I'll  not  wait  a  week  for  you  or  any  man  alive  I" 

^'  But  it  need  not  at  all  interfere  with  your  arrangements." 

"  Yes  it  will :  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  them.  No,  no ;  let  both 
afllairs  come  off  pn  the  same  day." 

**  Well,  what  day  do  you  propose  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow. 

"  To-morrow !"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  why  you  give  them  no  time  to 
prepare  !*' 


laeir  aresses  ana  so  on.     r>esiaef" 


*•  To  prepare  what  V 

"Their  dresses  and  so  on.    Besides' 


Now  there's  nothing  besides ;  and  as  for  their  dresses,  they  can  be 
made  just  as  well  after  the  wedding  as  before.  The  thing  will  be  quite 
quiet !  the  whole  world  will  not  be  there  !  At  all  events  it  must  be  to- 
morrow. Now,  you  remain  here,  and  111  send  Lucrece  to  you ;  be  quick 
about  the  matter,  and  then,  when  I've  settled  all  with  Greville,  we'll  both 
start  off  to  the  surrogate  at  once." 

Having  a  most  affectionate  regard  for  his  uncle,  whom  he  hsul  ever  es- 
teemed highly,  and  whose  heart  he  well  knew  to  be  warm  and  sound, 
Charles  strongly  disapproved  of  his  marriage  with- Caroline,  being  naturally 
apprehensive  that  unhappiness  would  be  the  result ;  but  knowing  that  in 
all  such  cases  opposition  is  worse  than  useless  —  knowing  that  reason  can 
never  prevail  while  judgment  sleeps  and  passion  reigns — ^he  made  no  attempt 
to  deter  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  course  proposed,  feeling  convinced, 
after  witnessing  the  manner  in  which  the  hint  he  had  given  had  been  receiv- 
ed, tliat  any  direet  observation  on  the  subject  would  be  productive  of 
nothing  but  irritation.  With  regard  to  Lucrece,  he,  of  course  was  delighted 
— ^no  suggestion  could  have  been  more  congenial  to  his  feelings :  but  before 
he  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  which  that  totally  unexpected  sugges- 
tion had  scattered,  the  door  of  the  library  opened,  and  Sir  Arthur  and 
Lucrece  were  before  him. 

•*  Now,  sir,  here's  the  lady,"  obser^'^ed  Sir  Arthur ;  **  say  what  you  have 
to  say,  and  don't  be  long  about  it." 

He  then  withdrew,  when  Charles  approached,  and  taking  her  hand, 
smiled,  and  led  her  to  a  seat. 

"  What  secret  is  this  ?"  she  inquired,  with  an  air  of  anxiety,  for  she 
really  did  not  understand  it. 

'^Lucrece,"  said  Charles,  who  felt  somewhat  confused,  **  I  have  an  extra- 
ordinary task  to  perform ;  and  as  you  have  heard  haste  enjomed,  you  will 
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forgive  me  if  in  the  performance  of  that  task  I  should  come  too  abroptlj 
to  the  point.  Lucrece/'  he  continued,  ^itbv  an  intensity  of  expression* 
"  I  some  time  since  proposed  for  3'ou  in  town,  to  your  aunt,  Lady  Grange." 

*'  Indeed  !''  said  Lucrece,  whose  face  and  neck  became  crimson  on  the 
instant.     "  Indeed  I  was  not  aware  of  that/' 

"  I  thought  not.  Prudential  motives  doubtless  induced  Lady  Grange  to 
conceal  it  from  you.  Well,  I  was  rejected— of  course  I  was  rejected — but 
my  hopes  were  not  thereby  destroyed  :  I  still  hoped,  and  continued  to  hope, 
notwithstanding  the  prospect  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  that  eventually 
you  would  be  mine  1  What  has  happened  2  What  has  happened  within 
the  last  few  hours  ?  Caroline  is  about  to  be  united  to  my  uncle.  But  this 
you  know :  there  is,  however,  something  consequent  on  that  with  which 
you  have  still  to  be  ac-quainted.  My  uncle  has  just  been  with  me,  and  con- 
ceiving that  I  was  attached  to  Caroline,  adduced  certain  arguments  to  prove 
that  he  had  a  greater  claim  to  her  than  I  had,  and  wished  me  distinctly  to 
understand  that  I  had  been  most  signally  defeated  as  his  rival  I  which  was 
certainly,  as  far  as  it  went,  very  amusing  ;  but,  in  ^rder  to  console  me  for 
the  I099  of  Caroline,  what  do  you  think  he  proposed  ?'* 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  cannot  even  conjecture." 

"Lucrece,  he  has  even  proposed  that  there  be  tvfo  marriages  in  the 
family,  and  both  to  come  off  the  same  day  ?  Now  would  you  have 
believed  it  ?" 

"  Two  marriages,'*  said  Lucrece,  who  had  become  extremely  anxious, 
"  but  between  whom  ?" 

"  My  uncle  and  Caroline — ^you  and  me.  Lucrece,"  he  added,  taking  her 
passive  hand  in  his,  **  believe  me,  I  would  not  have  been  so  abrupt  had  I 
not  been  thus  urged  by  my  uncle  ;  nor  will  I  even  now,  so  much  have  I 
your  happiness  at  heart,  independently  of  every  consideration  of  self,  pur- 
sue the  subject  if  it  be  painful.  I  love  you,  Lucrece,  not  with  any  hot, 
ephemeral  passion,  but  calmly,  steadily,  and  fondly ;  so  love  you,  that 
could  I  conceive  that  your  happiness  would  be  enhanced  by  your  refusing 
to  be  mine,  you  would  not  be  persecuted  by  me.  I  might  still  contemplate 
your  features  with  pleasure :  I  might  still  in  imagination  partake  of  your 
joys ;  but  believe  me,  I  would  sink  every  selfish  feeling,  though  loving  you 
firmly  and  fondly  still." 

"  Charles,"  said  Lucrece  in  an  earnest  tone,  "  you  have  said  that  Sir 
Arthur  conceived  that  you  were  attached  to  my  sister — what  induced  thai 
conception  ?" 

"  1 11  explain :  knowing  the  influence  possessed  by  Caroline,  especially 
with  Lady  Grange,  under  whose  entire  control  you  appear  to  have  been  ap 
to  this  happy  day,  I  paid  her  certain  attentions  on  my  arrival  here,  which 
you  might  have  noticed,  with  a  view  of  inducing  her  to  aid  me" 

"  I  see — I  see  clearly  1"  exclaimed  Lucrece.  "  But  have  you  not  befrxe 
paid  her  certain  attentions  ?" 

"  Frequently ;  but  always  with  that  one  object  in  view." 

"  Then  you  never  did  think  of  proposing'* 

"  To  Caroline  ?    Never  I" 

"  I  am  satisfied.  But  oh  !  if  you  had  but  known  the  agony  those  atten- 
tions  induced,  you  would  have  saved  me,  I  am  sure,  Charles,  many  a  bitter 
pang." 
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"  Is  it  80 1    Have  I  not  been  mistaken  ?*' 

''  If  yon  have  ever  imagined  that  your  love  was  rebiprocated,  Charles, 
you  have  not.-' 

*'  Dear  Lucrece  I  you  have  indeed  made  me  happy — njost  happy.  But 
despite  the  pure  happiness  with  which  you  have  inspired  me,  delightful  as  it 
is.  my  love,  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  forget  that  my  uncle's  im- 
paUence  will  prompt  him  to  interrupt  us  before  my  task  is  complete,  if  we 
do  not  proceed.  Now,  Lucrece,  my  dearest  love — my  otm  Lucrece  ! — feel- 
ing as  I  now  fell,  secure  in  your  affections,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  accede  to 
my  uncle's  wish  ;  I  will  merely  repeat  that  it  is  his  wish  that  we  should  all 
be  united  on  the  same  day."  , 

*'  But  what  day  does  he  propose  ?'' 

"  To-morrow." 
To-morrow !— foh  i — impossible !'' 

There  he  is,  my  love,"  said  Charles,  releasing  her  hand,  as  Sir  Arthur 
rapped  at  the  door. 

**  Why,  what  an  immense  length  of  time  you  have  been  about  this  busi- 
ness !*'  cried  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  entered  the  library,  "  Well,*'  he  added, 
«'  well  ?  .  It's  all  settled,  I  presume  ?  Sh  t  Not  settled  yet  ?  Well  then, 
X  have  but  one  course  to  pursue.  I  must  settle  it  for  you*  Now  give  me 
your  hands :  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thj  wedded  husband,  et  cetera, 
tt  cetera  r 

"  I  will,"  replied  Lucrece. 

"  Oh !  you  have  been  studying  the  ceremoniy  then  !  Now,  sir :  Wilt 
thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  to  love  her,  to  cherish  her,  and 
BO  on  V 

I  will !"  replied  Ohariea. 

Very  well.    Then  prepare  to  have  each  other  to-morrow.'* 

"  But  to-morrow.  Sir  Arthur !"  exclaimed  Lucrece. 

*'  Oh,  that's  the  point  at  which  you  have  been  sticking,  then,  all  this  time, 
isitr 

*'  Yes,"  said  Charles,  "  we  have  been  thinking" 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  You  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Lucrece, 
my  dear,  take  my  advice  1  have  it  over  at  once  ;  the  sooner  affairs  of  this 
kind  are  settled  the  better.  Now  I'll  leave  you  together  again  for  a  time, 
while  I  go  and  astonish  the  nerves  of  papa.  But  don't  for  one  moment 
ttdnkof  putting  it  off!" 

He  then  returned  to  Greville,  with  whom  he  had  been  en(]^eavonng  to 
make  certain  arrangements  of  a  pecuniary  character ;  but  who,  feelidg  se- 
cure in  Sir  Arthur's  honor,  and  having  been  rendered  by  his  highly-cherished 
principle  of  pre-ordination  too  indolent  to  give  himself  the  trouble  to  take 
any  precaution  for  the  future,  conceiving  it  to  be  of  course  utterly  useless, 
left  the  whole  matter  entirely  to  him. 

"  Well,  Greville,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  on  his  return,  "  an  increase  of  happi- 
ness !  Nothing  but  happiness,  confidence,  and  love  I  I  have  to  announce 
to  you  that  Charles  and  Lucrece  will,  with  your  consent,  be  married  with  us 
at  the  same  church,  by  the  same  minister,  and  on  the  same  day." 

Charles  and  Lucrece !  Why,  it's  the  very  first  I've  heard  of  it.  I'd  no 
idea  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  even  contemplated !" 

**  My  friend,  at  my  suggestion  it  has  all  been  made  up  within  the  last 
half-hour." 


re 
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^  Then  I  suppose  Fm  to  be  left  here  entirely  alone  V* 

"Decidedly  not:  oh,  by  no  means! — go  with  iis.  Now  then,  for  yenr 
consent  lu  take  care  of  them.  Charles  is  a  good  fellow — an  exceileai 
fellow  ;  they  are  perfectly  sure  to  be  happy." 

"  Is  there  any  body  else  in  the  establishment  about  to  get  married  f  Be- 
cause if  there  be,  you  know  I  may  as  well  shut  up  the  house !  Unless,  in- 
deed, Vm  to  follow  the  example !" 

'^  You  wUl^  perhaps  ;  and  you  cannot  do  better." 

"  Well !  things  must  take  their  course — we  shall  see.  But  th»  is  revolu- 
tionizing a  man's  whole  establishment  with  a  vengeance  T 

"  As  a  father,  you  wish,  of  course,  to  see  your  daughters  well  married  V* 

"  Why,  certainly  I  do  V* 

"  Very  well  then,  they  will  be  well  married.  They'll  both  be  taken  care 
of;  they'll  both  be  made  happy ;  therefore  say  no  more  about  it,  but  give 
your  consent." 

"  But  what  will  my  sister  say  f " 

"  Greville,  let  her  say  what  she  pleases.  The  girls  will  no  longer  be 
under  her  control :  they  will  no  longer  have  to  depend  upon  her  smiles. 
She  will  be,  doubtless,  somewhat  piqued  for  a  time ;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  Greville,  when  she  finds  that  they  are  not  only  settled  and  happy,  but 
living  in  a  style  at  least  equal  to  her  own,  she'll  be  glad,  if  not  proud  to  re- 
ceive them.'' 

"  Well,  if  it  is  to  be,  why  it  is ;  and  no  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject 
It  were  useless  for  a  man  to  withhold  his  consent  to  a  matter  which  must  be 
— ^while,  if  it  is  not,  bis  consent  will  never  bring  it  to  pass." 

"  Very  well ;  then  it's  perfectly  understood  that  you  offer  no  oppositioD, 
Now,  will  you  accompany  Oharies  and  me  to  the  surrogate !" 

"Why  should/ go  r 

"  Why,  it  will  look  better,  especially  as  we  are  unknown." 

"  Oh,  I've  not  the  least  objection  I    Fll  go  with  pleasure  !'* 

The  carriage  was  ordered,  and  Sir  Arthur,  having  explained  all  to  Caroline, 
commissioned  her  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  Lucrece.  This  was  found  to 
be  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  It  was,  however,  eventually  accomplished. 
Lucrece,  although  with  some  reluctance,  did  consent  to  be  married  on  the 
morrow. 

Sir  Arthur,  Charles,  and  Greville  then  started  for  their  licenses  ;  and  Fred 
was  deputed  by  his  sisters  to  solicit  the  attendance  in  the  morning  of  certain 
young  friends  who  resided  in  the  vicinity,  when  the  milliners  were  sent  for, 
and  the  nHnister  seen ;  and  while  the  ladies  (in  pursuance  of  their  expressed 
wish)  were  engaged  in  the  completion  of  their  preliminary  arrangements,  the 
gentlemen  spent  a  jovial  evening  U^ether. 
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CHAPT5R  V. 
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To  experienced  persons  it  will  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  explain,  that 
pleasing  anticipations  mingled  with  apprehensions  which  set  tranquil  sleep 
at  defiance,  form  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  night  which  immediately 
precedes  the  marriage ;  while  to  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
matter,  it  will  be  amply  suflBcient  to  observe  that  Caroline,  Lucrece,  Sir  Ar- 
thur, and  Charles  were  throughout  the  night  exceedingly  restless. 

The  world  has  often  heard  of  persons  having  been  somewhat  too  late  at 
the  church  on  these  interesting  occasions,  and  ^e  want  of  punctuality  then 
b  really  unpardonable  in  the  extreme ;  but  the  world  probably  flbver  heard 
ci  any  one,  whose  serious  intention  it  was  to  be  married,  having  absolutely 
slept  beyond  the  time.  Certainly  Caroline  and  Lucrece  were  not  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  nor  were  Sir  Arthur  and  Charles,  for  they  all  rose  particularly 
'early  on  that  auspicious  morning ;  and  so  did  Greville,  by  virtue  of  the  un- 
exampled thundering  which  Frederick  made  at  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
precisely  as  he  was  dropping,  in  the  most  comfortable  manner  possible  into 
his  usual  second  sleep.  Of  this,  however,  he  could  not  approve ;  but  when 
he  eventually  did  maJie  his  appearance,  the  party  sat  down  to  breakfast  with 
countenances  beaming  with  quite  as  much  joy  as  could  on  such  an  occasion 
have  been  reasonably  expected. 

To  ladies,  the  marriage  morning  is  seldom  one  of  unmixed  happiness ;  at 
least^  their  happiness  seldom  appears  to  be  pure :  tb^y  look  thoughtful, 
anxious,  nay,  even  mysterious, — ^in  a  word,  they  are  placed  ii>  a  novel  posi- 
tion, and  don't  know  at  all  what  to  make .  of  it  True  it  is  that  Caroline 
occasionally  smiled  at  the  well-pointed  jests  of  Sir  Arthur,  while  Lucrece 
looked  at  Charles  with  an  expression  indicative  of  confidence  being  united 
with  hope ;  but  they  were  not  joyous — ^they  were  not  gay ;  anxiety  seemed 
to  be  struggling  with  gladness,  which  struggle  created  a  wish  to  be  calm. 

At  ten  precisely  the  bridesmaids  arrived,  and  having  been  duly  presented 
to  the  bridegrooms,  gaily  withdrew  with  the  brides.  They  had  scarcely, 
however,  retired  from  the  room,  when  a  carriage  and  four  drove  up  to  the 
gatei,  and  the  next  moment  Lady  Grange  alighted. 

**  Greville,"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  "  here  is  your  sister  I" 

'*  Why,  at  what  time  could  she  have  left  town  f '  said  Greville.  "  Well, 
things  must  take  their  course.  I  suppose  I'm  to  go  and  receive  her.  She 
surely  cannot  have  been  in  bed  at  all  i ' 

And  this  was  a  highly  correct  conjecture ;  for,  on  her  return  from  a  ball 
about  five,  a  letter  was  placed  in  her  hands,  which  informed  her  that  the 
marriage  ^aa  to  take  place  that  morning,  and  which,  coupled  with  other  in- 
ibrmation  she  had  received,  induced  her  to  start  off  at  once. 

^*  My  business  is  with  Sir  Arthur,'*  said  her  Ladyship,  haughtily,  on  en- 
tering the  house. 

"  ni  tell  him  so,''  said  Greville,  opening  the  door  of  the  front  parlor. 
^  You  wish  to  see  him  alone !" 

**  Alone.  And  tell  him  moreover  that  the  business  is  of  importance,  and 
WHip  aSkdL  him  deeply.'* 
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Greville  delivered  this  message  to  Sir  Arthur,  vrho,  naturally  wondering 
what  it  could  be,  proceeded  at  onee  to  the  ^oom. 

"  Sir  Arthur,"  said  her  Ladyship,  with  appropriate  solemnity,  "  although 
you  deeply  wounded  my  feelings  the  last  time  we  met,  I  have  far  too  high 
and  too  sincere  a  respect  for  you  not  too  feel  affected  by  any  loss  you  may 
sustain,  or  to  use  every  exertion  in  my  power,  with  the  view  of  averting  any 
calamity  with  which  you  may  be  threatened." 
^  I  of  course  feel  flattered.  Lady  Grange ;  but  what  has  happened  ?*' 

"  I  heard  of  it  only  this  morning  at  Lady  Rupert's  ;  but  conceiving  that 
your  immediate  presence  in  town  would  be  of  infinite  importance,  I  ordered 
my  carriage  and  hastened  down  here  with  the  intelligence,  burying  in. obli- 
vion all  that  had  occurred.'* 

"  I  beglo  assure  you  that  your  politeness  is  appreciated ;  but  what  on 
earth  is  it  r' 

"  Bollands,  I  believe,  are  your  bankers  ?" 

«  They  are." 

"  You  have,  I  hear,  an  immense  amount  now  in  their  hands  ?' 

'*  It  is  rather  considerable — twenty  thousand  pounds,  perhaps,  securities 
and  all." 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  nothing  about  them  !" 

'^  I  heard  that  they  were  tottering ;  I  had  a  letter  to  that  effect  the  man- 
ing  after  my  arrival  here,  and  did  start  off  to  see  about  it ;  but  I  altered  my 
mind." 

^^  Then,  unless  you  immediately  go  up  to  town.  Sir  Arthur,  all  will  be  lost ! 
They  actually  stopped  payment  yesterday."    • 

^^  Indeed  f>— that's  a  sad  job — a  sad  job ;  but  as  they  have  actually  stopped, 
why  my  presence  in  town  will  be  useless.'' 

'^Oh,  but  I  understand  from  parties  who  are  conversant  with  these 
things,  that  it  tnll  be  of  use,  of  great  use ;  in  fact^  by  doing  so  at  once,  the 
probability  is,  that  even  now  you'll  save  all.  Therefore,  enter  my  carriage, 
and  return  with  me  immediately !  I  feel  convinced  that  all  may  yet  be 
saved." 

^  The  parties  who  induced  that  conviction,  Lady  Grange,  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  But  shallow  persons  must  talk,  and  when  they  do,  they 
must,  of  course,  talk  nonsense.'* 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  that  by  going  up  immediately,  something  might 
be  done  f " 

^*  I  assure  you,  Lady  Grange,  that  I  can  now  do  nothing  in  it ;  and  if  I 
could,'  I  am'  hr  too  deeply  and  too  agreeably  engaged  to-day,  to  attend  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  For  the  interest  and  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  I 
consider  myself  under  a  great  obligation,  believe  me,  and  I  hope  to  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  proving  to  you  how  strongly  I  feel  it ;  but  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  cherish  any  thought  of  an 
unpleasant  nature,  having  made  up  my  mind  that  this  day  shall  be  in  reality 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  And  now,  Lady  Grange,  I  have  a  favor  to  beg  of 
you — a  great  favor — nay,  .the  greatest  favor  you  have  the  power  to  oonftr. 
Vou  have  arrived  most  opportunely,  exactly  iti  time  ;  and  you  will  pardon 
me  for  observing  that  you  look  as  if  dressed  for  the  occasion.  Nov  the  fis- 
vor  I  have  to  solicit,  and  which,  for  Caroline's  sake,  I  would  on  my  knees 
beg  of  you  to  grant,  is,  that  you  will  banish  from  jour  mind  whaterer 
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angr,     -lir  pi    .     jn  to  your  will  may  have  induced,  and  in  the 

spirt  <^{     •r_'.»w-..;>8j  n'.;   .rosity,  and  affection,  accompany  us  forthwith  to 

l\  /I.  -  ]  I     1  .   1  am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  really  about  to  be 

»i   «•  »     .   •      i  / 

1    I  believe  that  I  have  said  before,  that  I  do  not  regard 
jut  if  even  I  did,  she  will  be  within  an  hour  my  wife/' 
"^  it  be  possible  ?    Sir  Arthur,  you  just  now  spoke  of  generosi- 
*.      '  -.erosity  was  the  word ;  how  strangely  opposed  are  oiir  pre- 

•   -  :••. '  ^ur  practice  1    Be  you  generous — give  her  to  the  man  whona  she 

*' / '.d  pray,"  inquired  Sir  Arthur,  with  the  most  provoking  calmQess, 
*  .^  iom  may  you  imagine  him  to  be  ?" 

'-  What,  can  you  have  been  so  blinded  by  your  passion  for  this  child ;  is 
'.  possible  that  this  paroxysm — ^for  it  is  nothing  more — can  have  veiled  your 
eyes  with  a  film  so  thick,  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  that  she 
really  lovts  Charles  I" 

^  Oh,  Charles !  He  is  the  misn  1  Lady  Grange,  did  Charles  ever  propoee 
for  Lucrece  ?"  * 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  her  Ladyship,  somewhat  confused  by  the  ques- 
tion, '*  he  did  once  in  sport." 

^'  Oh  I  only  in  sport.  And  you,  in  sport,  virtually  forbade  him  the 
house !"  > 

^^  But  his'  affections  were  transferred  to  Caroline." 

^  No,  Lady  Grange,  they  were  not  transferred ;  he  still  loves  Luorepe,  and 
will  have  her.  But  let  us  not  dwell  upon  this  ;  come,  let  me.entreat  you  to 
grant  me  this  favor  1" 

«  Never  I' 

"  Is  it  impossible  for  me  to  prevail  upon  you  ?" 

"  It  js — never  will  I  countenance  any  thing  so  monstrous." 

"  I  am  to  understand  this  to  be  your  final  answer  f  You  are  firmly  le- 
solved  not  to  go  f ' 

"  I  am— firmly  !" 

"  Then,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  rising,  "  I  must  take  my  leave."  And,  bowing 
profoundly,  he  quitted  the  room. 

Her  Ladyship  then  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  the  servant  appeared,  sent 
up  for  Lucrece. 

'*  Oh,  if  /  could  but  have  got  him  into  the  carriage,*'  she  exclaimed, 
pacing  the  room  and  biting  her  lips,  *'  all  would  have  been  well ;  all  should 
hare  been  well ! — my  plans  could  not  have  failed.  But  it's  all  over — sell's 
settled  now.  Still  I'll  annoy  them,  if  I  can  do  nothing  more ! — Lucrece, 
my  love,"  she  added,  as  the  poor  girl  tremblingly  entered,  ^  my  dear  child  1 
— ray  good  girl ! — I  perceive  that  you  are  excited,  and  I  cannot  wondier  At 
it.  This  is  no  place  for  you,  dear  !  Really  such  hoirible  thinga  are  suffi- 
cient to  turn  one's  brain.  But  compose  yourself ;  there — be  sure  that  I  will 
not  desert  you  !  You  are  all  to  me  now,  Lucrece,  all ;  I  have  no  one  «lse 
now  on  whom  to  place  ray  affections  ;  they  are,  roy  love,  centered  in  you. 
But  come,  dear,  let  us  together  leave  this  scene  of  wickedness,  of  unhallowed 
passion ;  let  us  leave  at  once ;  my  carriage  is  at  the  gate,  and  you  are 
dressed ;  let  us  prove  to  them  how  disguatiDg  we  hold  their  pro^ofiiiigs  to 
be."  3 
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Dear  aunt,'*  said  Lucrece,  "  I  cannot  go." 

I  perceive.  You  hare  promised  your  sister  —  I  cannot  speak  of  her 
with  patience,  for  she  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name — ^you  have  promised 
to  attend  her  ;  but,  under  the  afflicting  circumstances,  ought  auch  a  promise 
to  be  fulfilled  V 

'*  I  have  given  90  such  promise  ?*  replied  Lucrece. 

"  You  have  not  ?  Come  to  my  arms !  I  love  you  more  dearly  than 
ever.  Of  course  you  could  not,  as  a  virtuous  person  be  present  at  a  mar< 
riage  so  hateful.     Let  us,  therefore,  leave  the  place,  dear,  and  show  t2*em — ** 

*'  My  dear  aunt,  I  cannot  leave." 

"  Cannot  leave  ?    Why  not  ?     You  will  not  attend  her  P 

"  Still  I  cannot  leave.  I  perceive  you  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  reason,  anA. 
therefore  I'll  explain :  I  go^  church,  it  is  true,  not,  as  I  have  said,  to  attend 
Caroline  ;  but  like  her,  I  go  to  return  a  wife." 

"  Oh !  horrible  !  horrible !  Is  it  a  dream  ? — Am  I  awake  ?  A  bride  I 
What !  the  bride  of  Charles  Cleveland  ?  It  cannot  be  !  it  must  not  be ! — 
it  shall  not  be !"  Whereupon  she  rushed  to  the  door,  and  locked  it.  "  You 
know,  my  Lucrece,*'  she  continued,  "  that  I  will  not.suffer  you  to  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  you  know  that  I  love  you  too  fondly  to  see  you  entrapped  without  a 
desperate  struggle.  But  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  leave  this  place  ;  let 
me  conjure  you !" 

Lucrece,  who  possessed  not  the  spirit  of  her  sister,  sank  ujpon  the  sofa, 
and  wept. 

The  carriages  now  drew  up  to  the  gate,  and  the  cry  throughout  the  house 
was  "  Lucrece  /**  until  the  servant  by  whom  Lady  Grang^  had  sent  up  her 
summons  informed  Greville  and  Charles  that  she  was  still  in  the  parlor. 
To  the  parlor  they  went  accordingly,  and  knocked  :  no  answer  was  returned. 
They  tried  to  open  the  door :  it  was  fast.  They  knocked  again :  still  no 
answer. 

"  Lucrece !"  cried  Charles,  "  ray  dear  Lucrece !  open  the  door." 

"  I  cannot,  dear  Charles,"  replied  Lucrece. 

Charles  heard  the  voice,  although  indistinctly.  ''Mr.  Greville,"  said  he, 
"  am  I  to  break  this  door  open  ?" 

"  Oh,"  replied  GrevHle,  "  I*ve  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  things  must  take 
their  course  f 

In  an  instant  Charles  burst  open  the  door,  when  Lucrece  at  once  flew  to 
him,  and  fell  upon  his  neck. 

"  Why,  what  b  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he  demanded.  *'  Lady  Grange, 
1  call  upon  you  for  an  explanation." 

Her  Ladyship  looked  at  him  fiercely  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  with 
an  expression  of  contempt. 

"  This  mild,  gentle  creature.  Lady  Grange,"  continued  Charles, "  you 
imagine  you  can  tyrannise  over  and  trample  upon  :  but  you  are  deceived. 
My  poor  girl,"  he  added,  addressing  Lucrece,  "  do  not  tremble  my  love— do 
not  tremble ;  you  are  safe." 

*'  I  feel  that  I  am,  dear  Charles,"  said  Lucrece,  clinging  still  more  closely 
to  Um ;  "  I  am  not  alarmed." 

**  She  shall  not  be  entrapped !"  cried  Lady  Grange  fiercely  ;  "  she  shall 
not  be.    I — I  will  protect  her  1" 

"She  needs  no  other  protection  than  mine/'  said  Charles:  and  as  he 
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spoke,  Lady  Grange  seized  the  arm  of  Lucrece,  and  attempted  to  force  her 
away.    ^,» 

"  What  is  this  ?  what  is  this  ?*'  cried  Sir  Arthur,  who  at  this  moment 
rushed  into  th^  room.  **  Lady  Grange/'  he  added  firmly, ''  I  know  your 
object  well — it  is  to  mar  our  happiness  :  but  it  shall  fail.  Do  me  the  &yor 
to  step  this  way." 

"  Touch  me  not !''  she  exclaimed^  on  finding  her  arms  held.  "  How  dare 
you  lay  a  finger  upon  me  ?" 

"  Sit  there,  madam,  there !"  cried  Sir  Arthur,  having  led  her  to  a  chair, 
in  which  he  held  her.  "  Charles,  see  the  ladies  into  their  carriages.  Gre- 
ville,  do  me  the  favor  to  accompany  Charles.*' 

*'  If  you  dare !"  cried  Lady  Grange,  as  Greville,  with  an  obedient  shrug 
was  illk>ut  to  follow  Charles.  ''  If  you  dare  1  Alexander !  Alexander  1 
Alexander !"  Here  her  rage  having  exhausted  her  strength,  her  head  fell 
back,  and  she  fainted. 

The  servants  were  immediately  summoned,  and  Lucrece,  who  flew  back 
on  the  instant,  superintended  the  application  of  restoratives,  and  wept  over 
her  aunt,  and  kissed  her,  and  used  the  most  endearing  expressions,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  her  back  to  a  state  of  consciousness  ;  but  some  time 
elapsed  before  reason  returned,  and  when  it  had  returned,  Lucrece  was 
unwilling  to  leave  her  :  she  was,  however,  eventually  prevailed  upon  to 
suffer  herself  to  be  led  to  the  carriage  by  Charles ;  and  when  Greville  had 
placed  his  sister  in  the  charge  of  her  own  maid,  and  desired  his  servants  to 
pay  her  every  attention,  he  and  Sir  Arthur  joined  the  party,  and  proceeded 
to  church. 

That  Lady  Grange  had  succeeded  in  annoying  them,  was  now,  of  course, 
abundantly  manifest;  not  a  smile  could  be  forced  by  any  one  of  the  party, 
while  the  gentle  and  affectionate  Lucrece  looked  wretched. 

"  She  could  not  have  detained  me,''*  said  Caroline,  who  was  in  the  same 
carriage  ;  "  she  would  not  have  dared  even  to  attempt  it." 

Nor  would  she  :  for  her  Ladyship  was  one  of  those  amiable  persons  who, 
knowing  over  whom  they  can  tyrannise  with  safety,  seldom  fau  to  convert 
that  knowledge  into  power. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  church,  they  were  receiv^  with  great  courtesy  by 
the  mimster  ;  and  while  the  preliminaries  were  bemg  arranged,  Sir  Arthur 
endeavored  to  raise  the  spirits  of  Lucrece.  In  this  he  partially  succeeded ; 
and,  it  liaving  been  decided  that  he  and  Caroline  should  have  the  prece- 
dence, while  they  were  at  the  altar,  Charles,  who  remained  with  Lucrece 
in  the  vestry,  effectually  restored  her  by  reverting  in  a  joyous  strain  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  consummation  of  their  happiness  had  been  induced. 

Sir  Arthur  then  returned  with  his  bride ;  and  when  the  sisters  had 
affectionately  kissed  each  other,  Lucrece  and  Charles,  attended  by  Greville 
and  the  bridesmaids,  calmly  repaired  to  the  altar. 

During  the  ceremony  there  was  so  much  firmness  and  fervor  perceptible, 
that  it  was  evident  to  all  present  that  this  was  in  reality  a  union  of  hearts. 
The  mam'age  they  had  just  before  witnessed  had  inspired  them  with  feelings 
of  an  opposite  character — not  that  there  had  been  any  lack  of  affection  dis- 
played— the  display  on  the  contrary  had  been  greater — but  solely  because 
they  gave  the  contracting  parties  no  credit  for  sincerity  of  purpose  or  purity 
of  motive.    And  really  the  uucharitableness  of  which  marriages  of  this 
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description  are  the  germ  is  remarkable :  people  will  not  believe  that  they 
spring  from  pure  love ;  and  tbis  species  of  mcredulitj  is  confirm^  by  tiie 
young  brides  themselves,  who  will  look  embarrassed ;  who  will  seem  pain- 
fully apprehensive  of  what  may  be  thought  or  said  :  and  wh^in  a  word, 
will  make  it  appear  that  they  are  not  exactly  proud  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  being  united.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  this  might  not  have  been 
quite  so  strikingly  apparent,  had  not  the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Lucrece 
80  immediately  succeeded ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  laidies  especially  did  not  £ail 
to  draw  rather  uncharitable  conclusions. 

T!he  ceremony  ended,  they  returned  to  the  vestry,  when  the  necessary 
signatures  were  attached  to  the  register,  and  Caroline  had  the  felicity  of 
l)eing,  for  the  first  time  addressed  as  Lady  Cleveland.  They  then  took 
leave  of  the  minister,  by  whom  they  were  accompanied  to  the  d9^r,  and 
left  the  church  ;  and  as  they  re-entered  their  carriages,  the  bells  struck  up 
a  merry  peal,  which  had  upon  all  an  electric  effect. 

On  approaching  the  Hall,  their  thoughts,  of  course,  reverted  io  Lady 
Orange ;  but  as  they  found  on  their  arrival  that  her  Ladyship  had  left,  th^ 
became  quite  gay.  They  did  not  however,  remain  long  here ;  having  par- 
taken of  some  refreshment  while  the  trunks  were  being  secured  to  the  car- 
riages, the  whole  party  started,  as  per  arrangement,  for  Ashburn  Lodge, 
the  country  residence  of  Sir  Arthur,  where,  after  a  most  superb  dinner,  they 
{Mased  the  evening  together  as  happily  as  can  be  under  the  circumstances 
conceived.  * 


CHAPTER  VL 

CONNUBIAL    FBLICITT. 

DuBiNo  the  honeymoon,  all  of  course,  was  rapture — ecstacy !  Sir  Arthur 
was  in  a  transport  of  joy :  he  idolised  Caroline  ;  worshipped  her ;  studied 
her  every  thought,  and  tried  to  anticipate  her  every  wisn ;  nothing  that  he 
could  conceive  that  she^anted,  or  that  he  imagined  would  please,  her,  did 
he  fisiil  to  procure :  he  taught  her,  in  fact,  to  create  wants  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying  them,  and  never  seemed  so  happy  as 
when  surprising  her  with  presents.  And  Caroline  appeared  to  appreciate 
his  kindness ;  she  appeared  to  be  grateful,  and  never  addressed  him  but  in 
the  most  endearing  strain — in  tones  so  sweet,  and  with  looks  so  fascinating ! 
—he  was  her  "  love,*'  her  "  life,"  her  "  dear  love,"  her  "  darling  1"  Oh  1 
she  felt  so  happy  1  while  he  was  so  intoxicated  with  delight,  that  when  the 
month  had  expired,  a  resolution  was  moved  and  carried,  vtm,  ecn.^  that,  as 
they  had  passed  the  honeymoon  thus  in  Elysium,  they  should  have  it  all 
over  again. 

The  happiness,  however,  of  Charles  and  Lucrece  was  of  a  more  tranquil 
character ;  but,  if  not  so  ardent,  it  was  no  less  pure ;  while  that  of  G-revill'e, 
who  passed  his  time,  wanting  nothing,  anticipating  nothing,  caring  for 
DOthnig,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  as  usual,  partook  of  that  indolent  uncon- 
eem,  which  proved  that  he  might  have  been  as  well  without  reason  as  with 
it 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  period  thus  assigned,  namely,  two  months,  thej 
came  up  to  town — Sir  Arthur  having  previously  given  instructions  to  have 
everything  prepared  in  t^e  hest  possible  style ;  and  here  the  happiness 
which  Carolfhe  had  experienced  at  the  Lodge  seemed  surpassed. 

"  Now,  my  dearest  pet,'*  said  Sir  Arthur,  the  morning  after  their  arrivali 
"  if  there  be  anything  which  you  do  not  admire  here,  have  it  removed ;  or 
if  there  be  any  alteration  Which  you  think  would  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  place,  have  it  made  by  all  means,  my  love :  spare  no  expense/' 

"  Really,  my  dear,"  returned  Caroline,  "  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  im- 
provement can  be  made ;  everything  is  so  superb  and  so  admirably  arraqged ! 
— ^yoa  will  forgive  me  when  I  say,  that  I  never  before  gave  you  credit  for 
so  much  taste.' 

" You're  an  ironical  little  rogue"  cried  Sir  Arthur,  kissing  her  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  morning. 

"  Nay,  indeed,  love,  I'm  serious,"  rejoined  Caroline.  "  You  have  great 
taste — great  purity  of  taste — you  know  that  you  have." 

"I  must  have  had  to  have  chosen  you;  therein  it  is  proved  !  —  I 
admit  it." 

"  But  I  do  not  mean  that !" 

"  I  do,  you  little  blushing  rogue,  I  do !"  And  here  —  the  fact  may  as 
well  at  once  be  placed  upon  record — he  actually  kissed  h^r  f^in.  "  But, 
my  love,"  he  continued,  **  now  do  you  not  think  that  if  this  room  were 
hung  with  a  rich  deep  crimson  damask  paper,  it  would  be  an  improvement  V 

"  Oh  I  it  would  indeed  look  elegant !" 

"  With  gold  mouldings  and  headings,  and  ehiura  to  mateh  ?  It  would 
look  warm,  and  cosy,  and  comfortable !     £h  ?*' 

"  Oh,  nu^ificent  ?     But  what  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  cost  ?'* 

*'  Not  a  word  about  that ! — not  a  word  about  cost !  When  the  happiness 
of  my  very  greatest  plague  can  be  promoted,  cost  shall  never  be  considered 
for  a  moment." 

"  But  unnecessary  expenses,  dear,  are  not  essential  to  my  happiness  I  I 
am  happy ;  I  cannot  be  more  so." 

^*  Now,  I  know  that  we  shall  have  a  most  desperate  quarrel.  I  know  that 
we  shall,  if  you  say  another  syllable  about  the  matter.  Am  I  not  master 
of  my  own  house  ?  The  alteration  shall  be  made  !  We  are  going  to  th^ 
coachmaker's  to  order  our  new  chai'iot,  and  we'll  call  at  the  upholsterer's  on 
our  way." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  kind,  affectionate  creature,"  returned  Caroline ;  "  I 
know  not  how  sufficiently  to  love  you." 

The  carriage  having  been  previously  ordered,  they  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded, on  its  arrival,  to  th« upholsterer's,  and  thence,  aftor  nvii^  the  ne- 
cessary instructions,  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  coachmskers  \n  town.  Here 
a  variety  of  chariots  met  their  view,  but  not  one  was  sufficiently  elegant  for 
Sir  Arthur :  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  something  superb,  and  was 
therefore  requested  to  step  into  the  counting-house,  with  the  view  of 
inspecting  the  various  drawings. 

"  Ob  !  what  a  love  !"  exclaimed  Caroline,  alluding  as  they  passed  to  an 
elegant  httle  phaeton  which  stood  near  the  coxmting-house  door.  **  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  little  beauty  f" 

"  It  would  look  rather  pretty,"  observed  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  well-mi^tohed 
pair  of  whito  ponies,  would  it  not  ?" 
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''  Oh,  dear,  yes !  or  cream  color.  Really,  I  never  saw  so  sweet  a  little 
thing." 

Sir  Arthur  smiled,  and  led  her  to  the  table  upon  which  the  drawings 
were  displayed  ;  but,  while  she  was  engaged  with  one  of  the  clerks  in  look- 
ing over  them,  he  and  the  principal  returned  to  the  shop. 

**  You  have  a  nice  little  phaeton  here,"  he  observed. 

'^  It  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  beautiful  thing,"  replied  the  principal ;  "  quite  a  new 
style,  sir ;  everything  novel  about  it :  you  perceive  that  the" 

«  What  is  the  price  of  it  V 

"  Why  sir,  it  ought  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas — ^in  fact,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wouldn^t  pay  for  the  time  and  labor  it  has  cost ;  but,  to 
you,  sir,  if  you  wanted  a  thing  of  the  kind,  I  shouldn't  mind  saying  a 
hundred.'' 

"  Where  is  it  likely  that  I  can  get  a  couple  of  cream-colored  ponies  ?" 

Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know,  but  there's  a  livery  stable-keeper  next 
door,  who  can,  I've  no  doubt,  inform  you." 

"  I  wish  you'd  send  for  him  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  by  all  means." 

One  of  the  men  was  then  dispatched  for  Mr.  Longbow,  who,  being  in  the 
yard  at  the  time,  at  once  made  his  appearance. 

*'  Have  you  a  pair  of  cream-colored  ponies  ?"  inquired  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Longbow,  '*  can't  exactly  say  that  I  have,  but  I 
happen  to  know  a  gent  which  has  got  a  pair  of  white  una  I" 

"  They  will  not  do ;  the  color  must  be  cream." 

*'  Do  you  want  'em  immediate,  sir,  may  I  ask  ?*' 

"  As  soon  as  possible." 

*^  Well,  sir,  I  dare  say  I  can  find  you  a  pair  'twixt  this  and  the 
morning." 

"  That  will  do." 

"  Somewheres  about,  p'raps,  thirteen  hands  ?" 

"  I  want  them  to  run  in  this  phaeton." 

''  I  see,  sir.  It's  a  monstrous  little  mite  of  a  thing,  though.  However, 
if  there's  any  to  be  had  in  England,  they  shall  be  in  my  yard,  sir,  to-morrow 
at  twelve." 

"  Very  well ;  then  at  twelve  o'clock  I'll  call." 

Mr.  Longbow  then  left ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  having  stated  that  he  would 
have  the  phaeton,  returned  to  Caroline,  who  was  still  looking  over  the 
drawings. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  he,  "  what  have  you  chosen  ?" 

'^  Nay,  dear,  the  choice  rests  with  you !  This  is  ah  admirable  style  of 
chariot ;  do  you  not  think  so  f "  % 

"  Oh,  yes  !  it  is  indeed ;  I  admire  it  much." 

"  If  the  panels  were  blue  it  would  look  extremely  rich  ;  would  it  not  ?" 

*'  Blue  I  ay,  that  would  have  a  beautiful  efifect  Then  you  like  this  much 
better  than  any  you  have  seen  ?" 

"  Oh  I  much.  But  you  must  exercise  your  taste  and  judgment.  The 
choice,  you  know,  must  not  be  mine  !" 

'*  But  that,  my  dear,  is  the  very  one  I  should  have  chosen  !  Nothing,  I 
am  sure,  can  be  in  my  view  more  handsome,  especially  with  the  improve- 
ment you  suggest." 
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This  was  conclusive :  the  order  was  given ;  and,  after  taking  a  ride  round 
the  park,  thej  returned. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  twelve  precisely,  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  to 
Longbow's  yard,  and  found  that  person  in  excellent  spirits,  and  apparently 
happy  to  see  him. 

"  Weil,"  said  he,  "  have  you  been  successful  ?*' 

"  Beyond  everything !"  replied  Mr.  Longbow,  "  After  going  all  over  the 
town,  Tve  got  a  pair  of  the  prettiest  tits  in  nature.  I  never  see  the  fellow 
to  'em  yet.  TheyVe  the  handsomest  things,  sir,  you  ever  clapped  eyes  on : 
hi  and  sleek  as  moles,  sir,  and  quiet  as  lambs." 

**  Well,  let  me  see  them.  If  they  answer  your  description,  they  are  the 
very  things  I  want." 

'*  They  go  beyond  it,"  returned  Mr.  Longbow,  having  ordered  his  men  to 
bring  them  out.  "  You'll  be  right  oh  delighted  with  them.  I  was. 
There's  a  pair  of  beauties,"  he  continued,  when  the  man  had  produced  them, 
'^  They're  what  I  call  a  pair,  sir,  them  are !  there  ain't  a  hair's  difference  be- 
tween 'em  :  both  rising  four,  barely  thirteen,  and  warranted  sound.  Fll 
back  'em  against  all  England  for  symmetry  and  action ;  and  as  for  their 
tempers,  I'll  trust  my  youngest  babby  to  drive  'em." 

And  they  were  extremely  beautiful  little  creatures ;  in  excellent  condi- 
tion; with  remarkably  small  heads,  long  tails,  and  flowing  manes,  Sir 
Arthur  greatly  admired  them.  They  were  just  the  very  color,  the  very 
size,  the  very  things,  in  fact,  he  wanted. 

'*  What  is  the  price  f '*  he  inquired. 

"  Why  it's  rayther  a  longish  price,"  replied  Mr.  Longbow,  "  certainly : 
and  yet  it  ain't,  considering  there  isn't  another  such  a  pair  in  the  country. 
The  Countess  which  belongs  to  'em  wants  a  hundred  and  eighty  guineas, 
harness  and  all.  I  told  her  groom  it  was  rayther  stiff,  and  wanted  her  to 
fix  a  lower  figure ;  but  as  she'll  have  to  give  me  five  per  cent  commission, 
she'll  not  take  a  sixpence  less,  whether  they're  sold  or  not,  and  she  don't 
seem  to  care  about  parting  with  'em  much  ;  and  I  don't  wonder  much  at  it| 
for  I'm  sure  they're  not  to  be  matched  in  Great  Britain ;  there  can't  be  big- 
ger beauties ;  they  are,  in  fact,  out  and  out  I'' 

**  What  sort  of  harness  is  it  J" 

'*  Beautiful  1  I  have  it  here,  sir  ;  show  it  you  in  a  moment." 

The  harness  was  then  produced,  and  when  displayed  upon  the  ponieSi 
met^ir  Arthur's  views  precisely. 

""  Would  you  like  to  see  'em  in  the  phaeton,  sir  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Longbow, 
in  a  feverish  state  of  anxiety,  ascribable  chiefly  to  the  prospect  of  his  clear- 
ing seventy  pounds  by  the  transaction.  **  I'll  send  for  it  in  a  moment,  sir, 
and  then  you'll  see  how  splendid  the  turn-out  will  look  altogether." 

As  Sir  Arthur  assented  to  this,  the  phaeton  was  brought  into  the  yard  ; 
and,  when  th^  ponies  were  in,  the  whole  affair  looked  most  elegant  and 
unique. 

'*  Well,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  I'll  have  those  ponies.  I  like  their  appearance 
much.'* 

'*  Thank  you,  sir ;  I'm  obliged  to  you.  Shall  I  send  'em  to  your 
stables  ?" 

"  No ;  just  have  them  ready  in  about  an  hour,  and  I'll  send  for  them." 

A  check  was  then  given  for  the  amount,  and  Sir  Arthur  at  once  returned 
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hxm^j  enjoying  in  Anticipation  the  delight  with  which  his  Caroline  wotdd 
be  inspired ;  for  the  highest  pleasure  he  knew  was  t&at  of  imparting  plea* 
dure  to  her. 

"  Gary,.  ID  J  love,"  said  he,  on  his  return,  "  don't  you  intend  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  this  delightful  morning  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  should,  indeed,  enjoy  an  airing,"  returned  Caroline,  rising  from 
the  piano,  "  if  you  are  not  engaged,  dear.*' 

*'  Oh  !  then  I'm  to  go  with  you  ?" 

^  Why,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  pleasure  would  be  enhanced/' 

*'  But  suppose  I  meet  you  in  the  Park  ?  I  think  that  I  must  have  a  gal* 
k>p  ^is  morning.'' 

'^  Do  so,  my  dear,  by  all  means.     You  will  find  me  in  the  Drive." 

'*  Well,  then,  run  away  and  dress,  and  I'll  order  the  carriage." 

Caroline  then  led  the  room,  when  Sir  Arthur  summoned  his  groom,  wha 
was  waiting  for  orders,  and  desired  him  to  go  for  the  phaeton. 

^*  Now,'*  thought  be,  '*  for  a  scene  of  rapture !  I  know  she'll  be  delighted 
^I  know  she  wilt.  She  hasn't  the  least  idea  of  it — not  the  most  remote! 
What  happiness  it  is  to  surprise  her." 

Here  he  paced  the  room  in  a  state  of  the  most  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  continued  to  conceive  what  joy  would  be  expressed,  until  she  returned^ 
when  hif^  affected  to  be  perfectly  calm. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  be,  "  you  are  ready  before  thp  carriage/' 

**rm  in  no  haste,  dear,''  replied  Caroline,  approaching  the  window. 
'^  Oh  r'  she  exclaimed,  as  the  phaeton  came  to  the  door,  **  did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  lovely  ?  You  playful  little  beauties.  Oh,  do  look !  And  onr 
Thomas  driving !     Why  whom  on  earth  can  they  belong  to  f 

**  Oh  !  they,"  said  Sir  Arthur  smiling,  "  are  Lady  Cleveland's." 

*•  Lady  Cleveland's  ?  Mine  1  Oh  you  dear  /"  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
b^  aritoiB  round  his  neck,  and  la>ishing  kisses  upon  him  ;  *^  you  darling  / 
Oh !  what  am  I  to  do  to  prove  how  highly  I  appreciate  your  goodness  f 
Why,  is  it  not  the  verj  phaeton  we  saw  yesterday  f *' 

"  The  same." 

"  And  so  you  purchased  it  because  it  was  admired  by  ^le !  You  are  a 
duck !  You  don't  know  how  I  love  you — you  donH  !  But  where  did  you 
meet  with  those  dear  ponies  ?  See  how  playful  they  are — how  oleHghted 
ihey  appear !     The  little  Iambs  1     Whon^  did  they  belong  to  before  ?" 

"  To  some  Countess  :  I  couldn't  exactly  ascertain  her  name/' 

"  Well,  they  look  like  the  ponies  of  a  countess.  I  never  beheld  /such 
lotes  !  See  how  every  one  admires  them  I  I  must^  before  i  go  into  the 
p^k,  eal)  and  show  them  to  Lucrece  :  she  will  be  to  delighted." 

**  Do  so,  my  dear  :  there's  plenty  of  time,  hi  an  hour  Fll  meet  you  in  the 
Driv«." 

Caroline  then  again  kissed  him  and  thanked  him,  and  repeated  that 
she  was  sure  he  knew  not  how  much  she  loved  him  ;  and' having  thus  ren* 
dtf^ed  his  happiness  perfect,  she  entered  the  phaeton  add  giiily  drove  off. 

**  What  a  dear,  good,  affectionate,  grateful  creature,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
ihd  had  lef^ ;  "  bow  easily  delighted  I  Lucky  dog-— ^lucky  dog  to  have  such 
an  angel — for  an  angel  she  is  if  there  be  one  on  earth.  What  joy  she 
expressed  !  What  ecstacy !  That's  the  sort  of  wife — ihaHs  the  sort  of 
wife  t — all  heart,  all  sonl.  He  who  with  atich  a  wife  as  thai  oannol  deem 
himself  bUtsedj  is  a  fool  f 
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Having  urived  at  this  enclnnting  conclusion,  he  ordered  fais  horse,  and 
soon  afWwsrds  roda  to  tlie  P.irk,  not  so  much  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ride 
per  le,  as  with  a  view  to  nitness  the  happiness  of  Caroline,  and  to  eojov  that 
general  adiairation  of  which  he  was  sure  she  could  not  fail  to  be  the  object. 
On  reaching  the  Drive,  therefore,  he  looked  round  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
and  when  he  found  that  she  had  not  arrived  he  began  to  he  impatient.  All 
other  vehicles  were  then  alike  to  him  :  he  paid  oo  marked  attention  to'  any  ] 
the  most  superb  equipage  commanded  no  more  of  his  notice  than  the  mean- 
est, while  those  who  knew  him  looked  for  a  nod  of  recognition  in  vun.  Hi* 
whole  soul  was  fixed  upon  a  certain  pony  phaeton ;  and,  aa  his  "  mind's 
eye"  was  constantly  upon  it,  of  course  be  could  see  nothing  ebe. 

He  was  not,  however,  kept  long  in  enspense,  for  presently  the  veritable 
ponies  dashed  through  Buckingham  Gate,  and  came  down  the  Drive  in  a  style 
which  could  not  be  surpassed.  Sir  Arthur  watched  their  approach  with 
feelings  of  the  most  exalted  pride ;  and  Caroline  on  perceiving  him  instantly 
pulled  up. 

"  Oh,  how  much  they  have  been  admired  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  ^room 
flew  to  their  beads;  "and  such  benuties  to  go !  They  require  no  whip; 
they  know  me  already;  I  have  but  to  speak,  and  they  fly.  Will  yoo  not 
drive  me  home,  dear!  Fray  kave  that  great  ugly  horse,  and  take  the 
TiAtBs  :  you'll  be  delighted  1" 

'Certainly,  my  love,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  diamounUng,  and  at  the  same 
time  resolving  that  the  great  ugly  beast  should  be  killed  in  the  morning, 
notwithstanding  he  bad  been  theretofore  his  hvorite  horse.  "  But  wouU 
yon  not  like  to  go  once  round  the  Park,  dear !"  he  added,  on  taking  \ixa 
rani. 

"  I  should  indeed,"  replied  Caroline, 

"  Take  that  brute  home,"  said  Sir  Arthur  to  the  groom,  for  he  really  be- 
gan to  have  a  great  contempt  for  the  animal.  "Have,  you  been  far,  my 
kive!"  he  added,  turning  lo  Caroline. 

"  Only  to  my  sister's,  dear.     But  do  they  not  go  along  beautifully  t" 

"Like  their  mistress,  they  appear  to  have  plenty  of  spirit." 

"/have  not  enough  !  You  have  quite  snbdued  that  which  I  bad.  I 
iu^ji"'  L  m  is  to  make  me,  by  kindness,  as  tame  as  Lucrece. 

1.  ~:j>  I '  ,    ,  .i  '  creature  1     And  as  for  Charles,  he  is  quite  a  phi- 

.  ■   ij  a'As  'lu.lying." 

I  :i>  ^ii  [ii;i[i — a  great  man,  my  love.     He  has  a  head  nponbii 

-i     ii;     I  liBVenofearof  biro.     Was  Fred  there  1" 

.     They  are  inseparable." 
^^^^^^^     n't  bo  in  better  society.    Something  must  be  done 
for  tbe^^^^^^^^H 

"  p!i^^^^^^^Roi\    Ho  also  Bppean  to  be  amani^ly  attached  to 

Ch«rl'""^^^^7 

!.nt  fellow,  my  1o*e — a  fine,  noble,  generous  fellow: 
fats  heart  is  in  the  right  place  I  I  never  yet  met  with  a  man  who  dialilced 
him.     What  did  he  any  to  your  ponie 

"  Oh,  ha  admired  them  mnch.     Who  would  fell  to  admire  them  t    What 
beautiful  acti^m^tfliare  I   how  sweetly  they  step  ont  together!     But, 
really,  dear,  j^^^BL  appreciate  your  goodneaa,  and  love  you  dearly  for  it, 
*  ^^^^^^he  praotioe  of  presenting  me  with  everything  I  hap- 
pen U 


"  Oh,  ha  admired  them  n 
lutiful  Bcti^m^tfliare 
illy,  dear,  j^^^BL  ap[i 
B  niu^^^^^Khe 
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"You  are  a  dear,  good  girl,"  returned  Sir  Arthur.  "  I  am  anxious  only 
to  show  that  I  appreciate  your  goodness,  in  the  perfect  coDTiction  that  bj 
promoting  your  happioeas  I  do  but  contribute  to  raj  own." 

Atler  Laving  had  a  most  delightful  rida  round  the  Park,  thej  proceeded 
home  to  dinner;  and,  being  quite  alone,  went  in  the  evening  to  Aatley's, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  much  superior  their  poniea  were  to 
those  which  were  exhibited  iu  the  ring. 

During  the  performances,  however,  a  strikingi;  beautiful  horse  was  dia- 
plsfed  ;  and  its  action  was  so  fine,  and  its  symmetry  so  perfect,  that  the  ad- 
miration of  Caroline  was  Gted  upon  it  alone. 

" 'What  a  splendid  creature!'  she  exclaimed.  "IsitnotI  So  symmet- 
rical' GO  docile,  so  intelligent  1  Really  it  appears  to  have  a  superior  sort  of 
instinct — one  might  almost  call  it  reason." 

"  It  appears  to  be  quite  a  lady's  horse,"  observed  Sir  Arthur. 

''  Oh,  quite  I  A  child  might  ride  it  in  safely.  And  how  beautifully 
spotted  I     It  is,  indeed,  a  dear  I" 

Not  another  word  was  said  on  the  subject  then  ;  but,  in  the  morning,  Sir 
Arthur  called  at  the  stables  attached  to  the  theatre,  and  on  being  introduced 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  stud,  inquired  whether  he  felt  at  all  disposed  to  part 
with  the  horse,  but  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  Sir  Arthur,  "  a  lady  whom  I  am  anxious  to 
oblige  has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  are  at  all  inchned 
to  sell  it,  the  price  will  be  no  object." 

This  induced  the  proprietor  to  fAtn^t  about  the  matter;  and. the  result 
was,  that,  after  having  candidly  explained  that  the  horse  being  naturally  a 
pure  milk  white,  its  neck  and  haunches  had  been  painted  for  theatrical  effect, 
be  sold  it  to  Sir  Arthur ;  and  that  he  made  him  pay  for  it  is  a  fact  which 
need  not  perhaps  be  added. 

And  thus  did  ha  proceed,  studying  every  fancy,  and  indulging  every 
whim,  as  a  mesnn  of  securing  the  happiness  of  her  to  whom  his  soul  was 
devoted,  and  in  whom  all  his  earthly  hopes  were  centered — treating  her  like 
.a  child,  and  actually  prompting  her  to  want  everything  she  saw,  ia  his  anx- 
iety to  procure  for  her  everything  she  wanted. 


CHAPTER  VJI. 

ON    PRBDKBTINATION. 


LncRGCE  had  none  of  these  indulgences ;  sUl 
she  was  not  more  happy.     She  had  no  pony  phu. 
no  costly   dresses — no  magnificent  jewels;   but    i 
prized  far  above  all  theae — the  calm,  enduring,  imi 
she  adoreil. 

She  had,  besides,  more  intellectual  sodety  than  her  sister  had ;  for  Charles, 
who  was  enamored  of  his  profession,  and  who  would  anffer  no  pecuniary 
expectations  to  interfere  wilii  Lis  progress,  secured  th^^^^hip  of  many 
of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  the  age ;  and  as  Lucj^^^^£^  gentleness, 
beauty,  and  tranquil  elegance,  soon  won  the  hearts  a 


d  th^^^^ship  of  mai 
ijUCj^^l^^r  gentlen« 
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bsTself  the  centre  of  a  circle  composed  of  amiable  molUera,  affectioDate  chil- 
dren, fond  husbands,  and  highly  intellectual  friends. 

Being  naturally  unwilling  to  comipence  practice  until  what  be  deemed 
an  excellent  opportunity  offered,  and  wiehing  to  defer  the  purcfaflsa  of  farni- 
ture,  and  so  on,  until  be  bad  become  settled,  Charles  engaged  a  furnUbed 
house,  in  North  A udley -street,  where  they  were  constantly  visited  by  Sir 
Arthur  and  Caroline,  and  still  more  constantly  by  Greville  and  Fred. 

The  visits  of  Fred,  however,  were  not  ascribable  solely  to  hh  love  of  the 
society  of  Charles  and  Lucrece.  He  had  been  introduced  by  Charles  to  Br. 
Hawtree,  with  whom  be  had  dined  ;  and,  baTing  become  enamored  of  Alice, 
the  doctor's  only  child — a  most  elegant  and  amiable  girl — he  repaired  every 
morning  to  North-Audley  street  with  the  strict  regularity  of  the  sun,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  Alice  would  call  upon  Lucrece — which,  they  being  like  eis- 
ters,  did  by  no  means  nnfrequently  happen. 

But  the  visits  even  of  Alice  were  not  attributable  entirely  to  her  affection 
for  Lucrece.  It  is  true  she  was  eitcessively  fond  of  her,  and  their  mutual 
attachment  was,  therefore,  pure  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  she  iovariably  called 
at  a  certain  time — invariably  lingered,  if  Fred  had  not  arrived  without  any 
ostensible  motive — and  invariably  in  his  presence  appeared  to  be  confused. 

Of  course  Lucrece  failed  not  to  notice  these  little  peculiarities  ;  but  not  a 
syllable  having  reference  to  them  escaped  her,  until  Fred  himself  cvptained 
precisely  how  the  matter  stood,  when  she  deemed  it  correct  to  name  the 
subject  to  Charles,  not  only  that  he  might  not  in  any  way  be  compromised, 
hut  that  Fred  might  have  the  beneSt  of  his  advice. 

Charles,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  embraced  the  earlieet 
opporturiity  of  speaking  to  Fred  on  the  subject,  not  with  a  view  of  wither- 
ing hi^  hopes  or  of  depreciating  his  pretensions,  but  in  order  to  point  out 
the  only  means  by  which  he  imagined  the  Doctor's  consent  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

"  Fred,''  said  he,  "  Alice  Hawtree  is  a  favorite  of  yours,  is  she  not  V 

"  She  is,  indeed,"  replied  Fred. 

"  Ay,  a  most  decided  favorite  !'' 

"  The  only  creature  whom  I  ever  felt  that  I  loved  V 

"  And  an  interesting  creature  she-is — an  amiable,  pood  girl.     You  meet 
her  here  frefiiimilv.  T   l.idli.'v  ^     Understand  me  :  I  do  not  object  to  your 
Ti-ly  "  J~li  to  know  whether  I  am  justified  in  inferring, 
etiiiL--,  tlitt  the  attachment  is  mutual!" 
ir  iiit\reii(!e.     I  hope,  I  believe,  nay,  I  feel,  In  fact, 

i  not  tliQ  slightest  doubt  of  it  myself.  You  have 
n  to  tilt  doctor  on  the  subject  ?" 
wish  yoii  would  break  the  ice  for  me.  I  know  that 
ee  ;  I  know  that  a  word  from  you  would  guide  him. 
hini.  III.  re 'a  a  gooii  fellow  ;  I  only  want  the  subject 
r  L:.\::i::  tried  my  hand  at  anything  of  Uie  kind,  I 
know  tiial  I  should  fei-l  lit  tii-t  .iwkward." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Charles,  "  that  you  know  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to 
serve  you  ?"' 

"  I  do,  my  dear  Mtow,  I  do ;  I  have  proved  it" 

"  Then^Ug^me  to  give  you  a  further  proof.    Imagine  roe  to  be  Qm 
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Doctor,     Here  I  am  :  Dr.  Hawtree.     Very  well.     Now  yon  only  want  the 

subject  to  be  opened.  Imagine  it  to  be  opened.  {I  give  you  thi«  rehearaal 
in  order  that  when  the  time  arrivea  for  havio^  an  interview  with  him,  you 
may  see  your  way  clenrly.)  Well,  then,  I,  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Hawtree, 
say  to  you,  '  Welt,'  Mr.  GreviUe,  it  appears  that  having  conceived  an  affec- 
tion for  my  girl,  you  wish  to  marry  her!'  Now,  answer  me  predsely  m 
you  would  answer  him — '  You  wish  to  marry  her  ?' '' 

"  I  do^with  your  consent,"  replied  Fred. 

"  '  Exactly,  Mr.  Greville.  I  lova  my  child  ;  she  is  a  good  girl,. an  exoel- 
IptA  girl ;  and  her  happiness  is  one  of  the  chief'  objects  I  have  in  view. 
What  means  have  you  of  supporting  her  in  the  style  to  which  she  has  ever 
been  accustomed  V  ' 

"  Bui  would  he  ask  such  a  question  as  that !" 

"  I  know  him  loo  well,  my  dear  lirllow,  to  doubt  it  Now  then — '  What 
means  have  you  of  sup|K>rting  her  in  the  style  to  which  she  baa  ever  been 
accustomed  I' " 

"  Why,"  replied  Fred,  Willi  considerable  hesitntion,  "  I  have  certainly  no 
immediate  truant ! — bill  1  believe  you  know  my  bUier  I" 

"  '  I  do  !  I  know  him  to  be  a  respectable  man,  but  coinpara^vely  poor. 
Do  you  propose  to  live  upon  hvn  f  " 

"  Certainly  not" 

"  *  Do  yon  expect  me  to  give  you  sufficient  to  Kve  npon  I" 

"No." 

" '  Have  you  any  profession  !' " 

"  I  have  not" 

"'Well,  then,  how  rfo  you  propose  to  live!'" 

"  Oh !  he'd  never  Uiinb  of  Bating  such  questions  as  these !". 

"  I  assure  you  that  these  are  the  very  questions  that  ha  vould  ask,  and 
expect  to  hnve  ihem  answered  satisfactorily  too  1  But,  now,  '  How  do  yon 
propose  to  live !'" 

"  Ob,  if  lliBt'a  to  be  the  sort  of  thing,  of  course  I  should  look  like  a  fool !" 

"  I  will  not  say  that,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but  you  would  look  like  a  man 
who  has  never  considered  the  respooEibility  which  marriage  involves,  Tha 
Doctor  i!i  not  a  vain  man,  ho  is  not  a  man  fond  of  display,  nor  would  he  tell 
the  happiness  of  hia  daughter  for  th.  ■  '  :'■    "n  lii.'  i.  r  m  ;    hii  li..  is 

at  the  same  time  so  much  a  man  of  ' ' 
posal  thus  made  so  much  as  a  matti  i 
aatisfy  him  that  yo.u  had  at  your  &••. 
child  as  your  wife,  he'd  not  listen  :-■ 
Mr.  Greville,'  he  would  say,  '  I  can  Ik 
believe  you  to  be  an  upright,  honoraiil 
Bincerely  attached  to  my  Alice;  but 
her  marriage  with  a  man  whose  expi  ,i 
averting  destitution.' " 

"  Destitution  !"  echoed  Fred ;  "  ttmt's  quite  ou 

"  It  would  not  be  with  him,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Oh  1  but  I  had'nt  the  least  idea  of  his  being  such  a  hard-montlied  fellow 
as  that !" 

"  He  is  one  of  tbs  best  fellows  alive,  Fred  ;  I  doa't  know  ft  man  whose 
gQberal  ebsntoter  I  more  highly  admire." 
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"^  Tlien  wby  won't  be  oome  down  handsomely  at  once  ?  He's  rich,  I  be- 
lisve,  is  he  not  ?" 

'*  Yes,  and  might,  without  impoverishing  himself,  pat  down  sufficient  for 
you  both  ;  but  *  How  can  you  have  the  face,'  he  would  say,  in  effect, '  to 
come  here  and  ask  me  to  support  you  for  life  ?'  That  would  be  his  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  would,  uuder  the  circumstances,  puzzle  the  best  of  us. 
'  If^'  he  would  add,  *  you  are  not  a  man  of  property,  you  ought,  sir,  to  have 
some  profession  to  fly  to,  something  to  fall  back  upon,  sir,  in  the  event  of  a 
reverse.  He  who  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  shall  never,  with  my 
sanction,  marry  my  child.'  " 

^  Well,  and  when  you  look  at  the  thing  in  the  right  light,  there  is  some 
veason  in  it,"  said  Fred.  '^  It  would  be  like  asking  him  to  support  rae  I 
But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Is  the  fact  of  my  having  no  profession  to  be  a  per^ 
petual  bar  to  my  success  ?  Am  I,  in  consequence  of  the  governor  being 
fool  enough  to  preach  up  the  doctrine,  that  I  should  get  on  as  well  without 
»  profession  as  with  one,  to  abandon  every  hope  of  gaining  Alice  9" 

"  Certainly  not  I"    . 

"  How,  then,  am  I  to  act  ?" 

*'  rU  explain.  Go  to  the  Doctor ;  you  have  the  privilege  now  of  calling 
when  you  please ;  go  to  him,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  with  a  firm,  manly 
bearing,  and  say,  in  your  own  words,  something  to  this  effect : — ^  Dr.  Haw- 
tree,  my  father  is  known  to  you  ;  you  know  that  he  is  not  a  rich  man  ;  you 
know,  also,  that  I  have  no  profession,  and  therefore  no  means  at  present, 
independently  of  my  father,  of  supporting  an  establishment.  Now,  Dr. 
Hawtree,  I  lot^e  your  daughter,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  attachment  is 
mutual ;  I,  therefore,  deem  it  correct  to  state  that  when  I  am,  as  I  hope  to 
be  soon,  in  a  position  to  make  her  in  every  respect  happy,  I  shall  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  soliciting  her  hand.' " 

'^^But  how  can  I  state  that  I  hope  to  be  soon  in  this  position  ?" 

*'  Why,  you  have  every  reason  to  hope  !  My  uncle  has  promised  to  do 
something  for  you,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  promise  that  which  he  does  not 
intend  to  perform.  This  you  can  explain  to  the  Doctor ;  and  I  know  him 
BO  well,  that  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  he  would  be  so  highly  pleased  with 
your  candor,  that  he  would  never  let  my  uncle  rest  until  he  had  procured 
for  you  some  lucrative  appdnlSment ;  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  encourage  your 
visits  to  Alice,  and  ev.e^ally  say — whether  you  bad  an  appointment  or  not 
— *  Well,  marry  her  atTOce,  andbbe  happy.'  " 

"  But  in  doing  this,  should  I  not  be  placing  myself  in  a  humiliating  po- 
aition?" 

**  Not  at  all ;  unless  it  be  possible  for  the  pursuit  of  a  highly  honorable 
course  to  be  humiliating." 

*^  But  wouldu^t  it  be  more  the  thing — ^wouldn't  it  look  better — ^wouldn't 
it,  in  a  word,  develop  a  little  more  spirit — ^if,  unde^the  circumstances,  an 
elopement  were  effected  ?" 

^  Do  not  think  of  it,  Fred  ;  do  not  dream  of  it  for  a  moment.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  she  would  ever  consent  to  elope  ;  and,  in 
the  next,  it  is  a  bad  first  lesson  to  teach  a  tiife,  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  her  husband's  future  happiness.  No  man  of  sense,  being  secure  in  a  girl'a 
affections,  would  urge  her  to  elope.  There  are  few  fathers  now,  Fred — I 
hope,  nay,  I  believe,  that  there  is  not  in  the  present  day  one  to  be  found--* 
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60  tyrannous  as  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  their  children  by  forcing  them 
to  marry  those  whom  they  despise ;  and  every  woman  must  despise  the 
man  who  usurps  the  place  and  title  of  him  whom  she  loves.  An  elopement, 
Fred,  is  not  the  sign  of  mutual  confidence,  nor  is  it  the  germ  of  enduring 
affection  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  indicative  of  doubt  and  cupidity,  and  almost 
invariably  spring  from  folly  on  the  one  hand  and  venality  on  the  other.'* 

**  Well,  but  Sir  Arthur  threatened  to  run  away  with  Oarohne,  in  the 
event  of  the  governor  withholding  his  consent  !*' 

"  So  he  did,  in  playfulness — merely  as  a  jest ;  but  that  is  not  an  analo- 
gous case.  Caroline  was  of  age,  and  therefore  her  own  mistress ;  the  con4 
sent  of  her  father  was  not  essential  to  the  union  ;  he  could  not  have  pre- 
vented it ;  for  the  fact  of  the  man  being  older  than  the  woman  is  considered 
no  'just  cause  or  impediment  why  those  two  persons'  should  not  be  joined 
together.'  Now,  Alice  is  not  of  age :  she  is  not,  in  fact,  more  than  nine- 
teen r 

"  oh,  I  perceive  that  the  cases  are  different ;  but  I  don't  at  all  like  the 
idea  of  doing  that  which  you  suggest.  It  wouldn't  appear  to  come  from  me 
naturally  :  I'm  not  the  sort  of  fellow,  you  know,  to  pull  a  long  face  and 
deliver  a  regular  raw-boned  speech.  I  know  I  should  make  a  mess  of  it ; 
I'm  sure  of  it.  I  know  I  should  break  down  in  the  middle,  and  look  like  a 
fool.  I  know  it :  I'm  sure  of  it.  Now,  will  vou  do  me  a  favor  f  Will 
you,  as  you  can  say  anything  to  him,  will  you  just  state  that  it  is  my  initnr 
tion^  when  so  and  so  happens,  you  know,  to  do  so  and  so  ?  You  know  how 
to  manage  the  thing :  I  don't.  Now,  be  my  ambassador  in  this  affair, 
there's  a  good  fellow  !  You  can  do  the  thing  for  me,  I  know,  much  better 
than  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  for  myself." 

*^  Well !  as  I  can  see  no  impropriety  in  stating  your  intention,  I  wUl  do 
so  :  but,  Fred,  I  shall  expect  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  act  with  the  most 
perfect  candor — I  shall  require  you  to  assure  me,  upon  your  honor  as  a  man, 
that  you  really  love  Ahce." 

'*  Chavles,  upon  my  honor,  I  feel  that,  if  a  man  ever  yet  loved  a  woman,  I 
love  her,*^ 

^  I  am  satisfied ;  and  being  satisfied  also  that  Alice  is*  worthy  of  your  love, 
ni  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  object  you  have  in  vferw." 

"You  are  good  fellow,  Charles.     But  wh«i  will  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Why,  there's  no  necessity  for  any  immediate  ]li|te  !" 

"  No ;  but  I'm  anxious  to  hear  1    I  wish  you'd  go  to-day  ?'' 

'*  To-day  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  anything." 

"Well,  then,  to-morrow  ;  donU  let  to-morrow  pass  without  doing  some- 
thing." 

"  Well,  I'll  see  him  in  the  mornmg,  and  open  the  subject.'' 

"  There's  a  dear  fellow !  You  don't  know  Ifow  much  I  feel  obliged  ! 
You'll  do  the  best  yoA  can  for  me." 

"  Of  that  be  assured,"  rephed  Charles ;  and  Fred,  being  assured,  returned 
to  his  father,  whom  he  began  to  reproach  for  having  negleeted  to  give  him 
a  profession.  ^ 

It  is  true  Greville  did  not  preftend  to  understand  this  sort  of  conduct,  but 
it  was  equally  true  that  he  was  not  at  all  angry,  because  he  felt  that  Fred 
bad  been  pre-ordained  to  reprove  him,  and  that,  therefore,  of  course,  he 
couldn't  help  it    He  did,  however,  notwithstanding;  deem  it  his  duty  to 
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have  an  interview  wiih  Charles  on  the  subject ;  not,  indcfed)  vfith  a  mw  Uj 
censure  him  for  having  made  the  suggestion,  because,  seeihg  th&t  it  bad 
been  made  by  him,  it  followed  that  he*had  been  compelled  to  make  ic ;  'omt. 
in  order  to  prove  the  unexampled  soundness  and  beauty  of  that  great  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  to  which  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to 
make  Charles  a  convert. 

"  I  say,  my  good  fellpw,"  said  he  at  this  interview,  **  it's  all  veiy  hne ; 
but  what  have  you  been  sending  Fred  to  me  for,  blowing  me  up  about  his 
position  in  society  ?" 

"  I !"  said  Charl^,  smiling ;  '*  I  never  sent  him  to  '  blow  up'  about  his 
position  ! 

'*  Well,  it's  all  the  same  thing :  you  have  been  telling  him  thai  he  ought 
to  have  had  a  profession." 

"  Certainly,  I  have  said,  and  I  do  say  still,  that  if  he  had,  he  would  be 
now  in  a  better  position." 

**  But  how  could  he  be  ?  Bless  my  life  and  soul ! — ^now  you  are  a  man  of 
sense — I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  soimd  sterling  sense,  and  yet  so  inezpli- 
cable  are  the  workings  of  the  creat  whole,  that  you,  even  you  cannot  see 
that  everything  in  nature  has  been  pre-ordained.  But  I  suppose  you  are 
not  to  see  it." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  I  am  not,"  returned  Charles ;  "  for  I  know  that  I 
never  shall  see  it  until  I  can  banish  from  my  mind  all  ideas  having  reference 
either  to  the  responsibility  of  man  or  the  justice  of  God." 

"Now,  then,  let  us  have  an  argument.  The  subject  has  been  now  fairly 
opened,  and  as  I  mean  to  pin  you  to  every  point,  I  shall  lead  you  on  to 
conviction.  Now  then :  in  the  first  place,  do  you  believe  in  the  omniscience 
of  the  Deity  V* 

"I  do." 

"  You  believe  that  God  knows  all  things — that  he  is  cognizant  of  all  our 
actions  ?" 

"  I  do."  ^ 

"  Then  how  can  you  reconcile  that  belief  with  your  disbelief  in  universal 
pre-ordination." 

"  The  belief  that  God  knows  all  our  actions  does  not,  as  you  imagine, 
involve  the  belief  that  he  guides  all  our  actions.  He  knew  of  the  dis- 
obedience of  our  first  parents  ;  but  are  we  to  believe  that,  by  virtue  of  pre- 
ordination, he  forced  them  to  eat  the  fruit  which  he  forbade  them  to  eat,  and 
•  punished  them  for  disobedience  when  he  compelled  that  disobedience  ?  If 
we  believe  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  disobedient,  we  cannot  believe  that  they 
were  predestined  to  partake  of  the  fruit  so  expressly  forbidden  ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  they  were  thus  predestined,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  were 
virtually  disobedient.  They  could  not  eat  and  abstain  from  eating ;  nor  can 
it  be  conceived  that  God  said  in  effect,  *  You  must  not  eat,  but  you  shall !' 
It  hence  follows,  that,  assuming  the  doctrine  of  pre-ordination  to  be  sound, 
the  punishment  inflieted  upon  them  by  Him  who  compelled  them  to  do  that 
for  which,  they  were  punished,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  our  ideas  of 
Divine  justice." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well :  but  how  can  He  know  all  our  actions  if  those 
actions  have  not  been  predestined  ?" 

"  As  a  man  is  a  man,  but  not  before  he  has  a  betng»  and  a  house  a  house, 
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but  not  before  it  is  built,  so  an  action  k  an  action,  but  absoliitely  Bothing 
before  it  becomes  an  action.  That  He  knows  all  our  actions  is  admitted, 
but  that  does  not  involve  the  admbsion  that  he  guides  or  eompels  all  oar 
actions.  A  man  may  believe  in  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity,  and  yet  not 
believe  in  pre-ordination,  but « he  cannot  believe  in  pre-ordinatioa  and  y^ 
have  faith  in  the  justice  of  God." 

"  Well,  but  now  just  let  us  go  to  another  point.  Now  then :  do  you  or 
do  you  not  believe  that  whatever  is  is  right  ?" 

*^  I  do  not :  if  I  did,  I  must  believe  that  there  can  be  nothing  wrong." 

"  Nor  can  there  be  ! — that  is  the  very  basis  of  all." 

''  Well,  it  appears  to  be  rather  an  unsound  basis.  Is  it  not,  for  example, 
wrong  to  commit  murder  ?" 

"  Why,  it  appears  to  be  wrong :  we  believe  it  to  be  wrong." 

"  When  it  is  in  reality  right !" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Then  you  believe  it  to  be  right,  and  you  believe  it  to  be  wrong !" 

"  No  no  P' 

**  You  believe  that  whatever  is  is  right,  and  you  believe  that  to  coimait 
murder  is  wrong." 

"  Yes,  but  wrong,  I  mean,  according  to  our  notions.  The  point  is,  what 
it  is  considered  by  the  Creator  of  the  univeVse  3" 

"  Manifestly  wrong." 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know  ?" 

"  When  Cain,"  replied  Charles,  "had  slain  Abel,  the  Lord'8ai4,  'What 
hast  thou  done  ?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground  ;  and  thou  art  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  month 
to  receive  thy  brother^s  blood  from  thy  hand.  When  thou  tUlest  the  ground, 
it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga* 
bond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth.*  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Creator 
held  murder  to  be  wrong ;  and  I  now  ask  whether  you  so  far  adhere  to  your 
favorite  doctrine  as  to  believe  that  God,  by  virtue  of  pre-ordinaticm,  com- 
pelled Cain  to  commit  that  murder  for  which  he  was  thus  cursed  ?*' 

"  Ay,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  don't  go  right  back  to  the  creation !  Let 
us  come  nearer  home  !  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  we  are  the 
creatures  of  circumstances  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do ;,  but  I  at  the  same  time  believe  that  we  are  also  the  cre- 
ators of  circumstances." 

"  The  creators  as  well  as  the  creatures  ?" 

"  CertTunly.  We  daily,  nay  hourly,  create  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
control." 

*•  Do  you  believe  that  ?" 

"  I  do  most  firmly." 

"  Then  I  see  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  nothing  with  you.  I  am  satiafied 
now  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  convinced." 

"  I  confess  that  upon  that  point  I  do  not,  being  fully  persuaded  that  the 
doctrine  is  so  pernicious,  that,  were  it  to  obtain,  society  would  soon  beooiae 
a  wreck." 

''But  how  could  it?" 

**  In  the  first  place,  if  the  doctrine  were  established,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  recognised  «a  justice.    All  laws,  divine  and  huouio  w^nld  be 
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held  to  be  tyrannous,  all  care  for  the  future  absurd,  all  caution  utterly  use- 
less, all  exertion  utterly  vain.  How  unjust  would  it  then  appear  to  censure 
or  to  pnnish — ^how  ridiculous  to  praise  or  to  reward !  What  blame  could  be 
attached  to  men  who  committed  heinous  crimes  ?  What  merit  could  be  due 
to  those  who  performed  noble  actions  ?" 

"  Well,  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  long  life  knew  a  man  of  sense 
to  take  so  superficial  a  view  of  any  subject.  You  say  that  all  exertion  would 
he  held  to  be  useless  ;  but  do  you  not  perceive  that  men  canH  help  exerting 
themselves — that  they  are,  in  met,  forced  to  make  exertions — when  exertions 
are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  any  specific  object !" 

"  Oh,  that's  the  point,  is  it  ?" 

"  To  be  sure ! — you  wouldn't  let  me  explain  I — you  see  it  clearly  enough 
now,  do  you  not  ? 

'*  I  hear  it.     But  suppose  that  you  were  robbed" 

*'  Ay.  that's  the  point!  Let  us  come  home  ! — we  don't  want  to  go  before 
the  Flood  for  illustrations  I     I  am  robbed :  good.     Now  put  the  ca^e/' 

*'  Well,  the  robber  has  been,  of  course,  predestined  to  plunder  you : 
that  we  assume ;  but,  in  the  event  of  his  being  apprehended,  would  you 
prosecute !" 

"  Doubtless." 

"  As  a  matter  of  justice  ?" 

"  No ;  but  because  if  I  did  prosecute  I  of  course  should  have  been  pre- 
destined to  prosecute." 

"  Well,  the  man  is  in  consequence  punished  ?" 

"  Exactly." 

**  As  a  matter  of  justice  ?  as  a  matter  of  example  ?  or  a^  a  matter  of 
vengeance  ?" 

**  Why,  he  is  punished  because  our  legislators  have  been  predestined  to 
frame  laws  prescribing  that  punishment;  and  the  judge  could  no  more  help 
passing  sentence  upon  the  criminal,  than  the  executioner  could  help  carrying 
that  sentence  into  effect.     Of  course  you  see  that,  do  you  not  f ' 

"  No,  upon  my  honor." 

"  You  do  not  r  exclaimed  Greville,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair ;  "  then  I've 
done.     If  you  can't  see  that,  then  you  have  made  up  your  mind  not  to  see  T* 

"  Well,  but  I  can't  help  it !"  rejoined  Charles,  smiling. 

"  Certainly  not ;  however,  I'll  think  pf  a  few  facts*  that  will  startle  you 
when  we  argue  the  point  again,  and  one  of  them  shall  be  that  professions 
are  useless,  seeing  that  one  man  shall  struggle  all  his  life  and  never  get  on» 
while  another  shall  make  no  effort  at  all,  and  yet  be  prosperous." 

"  But  a  stronger  one  than  that  would  be  conveyed  in  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  ancient  apothegm,  that  he  who  is  born  to  be  hanged  will  never 
be  drowned.  But  you  imagine  that  you  have  been  predestined  to  make  a 
convert  of  me  ?" 

"  Why,  I  feel  as  if  predestined  to  think  that  I  have !  Difference  of 
opinion,  however,"  he  added,  shaking  Charles  cordially  by  the  hand  as  he 
left  the  room,  "  will  never,  my  dear  boy,  I  hope,  interfere  with  our  friend- 
ship ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  things  must  take  their  coujse." 

On  the  following  morning  Charles  called  upon  Dr.  Hawtree,  to  whom, 
after  having  conversed  with  him  for  a  time  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  be  com* 
municated  Fred's  intention  to  propose  for  the  hand  of  Alice.     As  Ckarles 
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had  anticipated,  the  Doctor  was  much  struck  with  the  idea  of  this  proposal 
being  deferred  until  Charles  should  be  in  a  position  to  support  au  establish- 
ment. I 

**  It  looks  well,**  said  he  ;  "  it  proves  that  his  objects  are  not  mercenary. 
But  has  he— oh,  but  of  course  be  has  not-^any  of  those  ridiculous  predes- 
tinanan  notions  of  his  father  ?" 

**  He  laughs  at  them,  except  indeed,  when  he  views  them  with  reference 
to  his  own  position." 

' "  I  see  !  he  has  been  sacrificed,  I  see.  Well,  something  must  be  done 
for  him.  But  what  can  be  done  ?  He's  a  fine  young  fellow ;  but  what  is 
he  fit  for  f  What  can  he  do  t  However,  we  must  see  after  something. 
But  you  say  that  he  is  convinced  that  tbe  attachment  is  mutual  I  How  haa 
that  conviction  been  induced?  He  has  dined  here  but  once!  What 
means  has  he  ever  had  of  ascertaining  what  the  girl's  feelings  are  towards 
him?" 

*'  Why,  they  have  happened,  I  hear,  on  several  occasions  to  meet  at  my 
house." 

"  Ah  I   I  know  that  she  often  calls  :  she  has  gone  there  now,  I  believe." 

"  But  of  this  I  feel  assured,"  continued  Charies,  "  that  he  has  never  on 
any  occasion  uttered  a  syllable  on  the  subject  to  her,** 

*'  Good !"  said  the  Doctor,  **  good !  Tlien  tell  him  from  me  that  I  am 
not  at  all  displeased  with  his  intention;  but,  if  he  values  my  favor,  if  he 
hopes  to  acquire  my  esteem,  he  will  never  in  any  way  allude  to  it  before 
her  until  he  has  obtained  my  permission.  There's  plenty  of  time  yet ;  she 
18  now  but  a  child :  and,  although  I  love  to  see  the  early  bud  of  affection,  I 
would  not  have  its  leaves  prematurely  expanded,  having  too  often  witnessed, 
in  such  cases,  the  withering  effect  of  the  slightest  touch  of  the  world's  frost. 
We  know  not  what  may  happen ;  therefore,  tell  him  that  I  expect  him  to 
abstain  from  even  hinting  at  the  subject  in  her  presence :  get  him  to  promise 
this,  and  without  even  attempting  to  check  the  silent  growth  of  their  affec- 
tion, I'll  rely  upon  his  honor.*' 

Charles,  on  the  part  of  Fred,  promised  that  this  injunction  should  be 
obeyed  ;  and  it  would  have  been  obeyed,  but  that  it  came  too  late  f  for, 
even  while  it  was  being  delivered,  Fred  was  explaining  to  Alice  the  nature 
of  the  communication  he  had  commissioned  Charles  to  make,  and,  although 
he  explained  nothing  more  than  this,  for  Alice  this  was  quite  enough. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OK  TASTS. 

PROFiTiNa  by  the  anxious  instructions  of  Sir  Arthur,  Caroline  now  gra- 
dually developed  an  appreciation  of  the  lessons  she  had  been  taught.  He 
had  sown  in  ner  heart  the  prolific  germs  of  extravagance,  which,  by  virtue 
of  his  mfatuation,  had  taken  deep  root,  and  which,  being  almost  hourly 
nourished,  sprang  up*  and  gave  promise  of  early  perfection.  Still  its  pro- 
^ffresswas  but  gndual ;  for,  notwithstanding  Sir^ Arthur's  short-sighted  en- 
4ea?on  to  force  it»  reflection  on  her  pact  checked  its  rapid  growth.    But 
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then,  with  what  amazing  facility  are  habits  of  Extravagance  acquired  ! — 
how  quickly,  and  yet  how  imperceptibly,  is  the  love  of  those  habits  engen- 
dered ! — how  soon  purely  artificial  wants  become  apparently  natural ! — -how 
soon  the  supply  of  those  wants  not  only  becomes  necessary  to  happiness, 
but  actually  appears  to  be  essential  to  existence  ;  and  while  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  relinquish  the  luxuries  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  and  wiU 
not,  while  we  have  the  power  to  procure  them,  how  every  fresh  extrava- 
ganqe  teems  with  others,  greater  than  that  from  which  they  sprang  ! 

"  My  love,''  said  Caroline,  when  the  upholsterer  had  finished  the  crimson 
drawingroom,  **  how  rich,  how  excessively  beautiful  it  looks  :  does  it  not, 
dear  ?" 

"  Very,*'  replied  Sir  Arthur ;  "  warm,  cosy  and  comfortable — ^very." 

"  Oh,  as  you  enter,  it  looks  perfectly  magnificent !  I  never  saw  anything 
comparable  with  it !  I  really  had  no  idea  that  the  room  would  look  so 
splendid,  although  I  might  have  inferred  it  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
arrangements  your  taste  would  be  displayed.*' 

**  Lady  Cleveland,"  returned  Sir  Arthur,  bowing  profoundly,  "  I  appre- 
ciate the  comphment.  You  still  love  to  flatter  me,  you  little  rogue,  you 
do." 

"  Nay,  indeed,  dear :  flattery  is  out  of  the  question.  You  know  that  you 
have  a  pure  taste ;  you  know  that  in  point  of  purity,  it  cannot  be  surpassed ; 
and  nothing  can  be  deemed  *  flattery  which  meets  with  the  approbation 
of  one's  own  heart."   • 

"  But  it  is,  not^thstanding  all  you  say,  ,flattery — ^unequivocal  flattery.  I 
see  that  we  shall  have  a  desperate  quarrel  about  this  ;  but  you  are  conscious 
that  you  possess  a  much  purer  taste  than  I ;  you  well  know  it  to  be  infinitely 
superior." 

"  I  should  dearly  love  to  bring  it  to  the  test,"  rejoined  Caroline,  smiling 
rirchly,  while  as  she  spoke  fascination  gaily  danced  in  her  eye.  "  Even  in 
this  very  matter  I  should  lika  to  convince  you.  My  room  would  not,*of 
course,  be  equal  to  this ;  bwK  should  like,  by  showing  what  I  can  accom- 
plish, to  place  the  point  be^Ea  all  dispute." 

"  Do  so  :  by  all  means  do  so.  You  have  a  carte  blanehet  I  know  you'll 
beat  me — I  know  it,  but,  of  course  you'll  promise  to  do  your  best  ?" 

The  promise  vu&  given :  and  when  the  upholsterer,  whose  presence  was 
forthwith  commsXtd,  q^rived,  she  gave  him  instructions  to  hang  the  front 
drawing-room — JKch  then  looked  superb— with  bright  emerald  paper  em- 
bossed, conceiving  that  that,  with  gold  mouldings  and  appropriate  furniture, 
would  have  an  effect  which  would  eclipse  Sir  Arthur's  crimson  chefd*oeuvre, 
although  she  did  not  intend  to  admit  it.  The  chairs  were  ordered  to  be 
carved  and  gilded,  with  seats  and  backs  of  rich  emerald  damask,  with  which 
material  the  couches  and  ottomans  were  also  to  be  covered ;  and  while  the 
tables  were  to  be  carved  and  gilded  like  the  chairs,  and  inlaid  with  emerald 
stone,  the  gilt  cornices  were  to  be  of  the  most  massive  description,  with  cur- 
tains, of  course,  en  suite.  At  first  the  desire  to  have  a  carpet  to  match  pre- 
sented a  very  serious  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  was  apprehended  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  procured.  This  was,  however,  eventually  overcome; 
and  when  the  pier-glass  and  pictures,  in  splendid  gilt  frames  had  been  ad- 
justed with  a  view  to  the  most  striking  effect,  the  emerald-room  looked 
magnificent  indeed. 
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It  had  been  most  dUtinctly  understood  b^  the  contending  pnTttes,  tbat 
Sir  Arthur  was  neither  to  enter  nor  peep  into  the  room  unliT  the  wbole  of 
the  arrangeraentj  had  been  completed.  This  compact,  which  was  at  the 
time  sealed  with  a  kiss,  was  religiously  adhered  to ;  and  when  the  evening 
arrired  on  which  the  room  was  quite  ready  for  inspection,  she  had  it  ligbtea 
up  brilliantly,  and  having  sent  for  Sir  Arthur,  received  bim  in  an  extremely 
rich  emerald  satin  dress,  adorned  at  all  points  with  jewels  of  the  most 
snperb  cast. 

As  he  entered,  the  effect  was  electric.  He  looked  round  and  round  with 
an  expression  of  the  most  intense  nmazement.  It  was  to  him  a  scene  of 
encbantnient  the  most  absolute :  and  there  stood  bis  Fairy  Queen,  looking 
'  more  lovely  than  Fairy  Queen  ever  looked  before  I  His  every  sense  was 
dazzled,  and  Caroline  perceiving  this,  smiled,  but  was  silent,  lest  the  sound 
of  a  voice  so  well  known  should  break  the  charm,  whiles  musical  box,  which 
was  ttten  distinctly  heard,  played  his  favorite  air,  and  the  spell  was  com- 
plete. 

"  Come  to  me,"  said  he,  at  length,  having  conteroplaled  the  bright  scene 
before  him  with  feelings  of  rapture ;  "  come  and  prove  lo  me  that  this  is 

Caroline  approached,  and  ho  embraced  her;  and  having  gazed  at  her 
fondly,  embraced  ber  again. 

"  You  are  now,  I  apprehend,  about  to  flatter  me,"  ahe  observed. 

"Flatter  you!"  eiclaimed  Sir  Arthur.  •'  Thete,  enjoy  your  triumph 
like  a  respectable  Christian,  and  don't  exult  thus  over  him  whom  yon  have 
conquered.'' 

"  I  am  not  yet  sure  of  having  achieved  any  triumph  to  enjoy." 

"  What  I  Lady  Cleveland  ;  I  should  quarrel  with  you  desperately  on  this 
subject,  did  yon  not  look  so  beautiful.  Yon  have  triumphed,  and  you  know 
it;  but  I  paiienlty  submit  lo  my  defeat,  in  the  perfect  conviction  of  your 
luA'ing  conquered  but  to  delight  me."  1 

"  And  does  it  then  really  delight  you  ?"    8i 

"There,  say  no  more  about  it.  Talk  of  ^9  taste!  I'll  not  consent  to 
hear  another  syllable  on  tlie  subject." 

In  that  room  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  i'i'.'niTi|:; ;  ;iriil  lli.it  it  was 
pleasantly  passed  m»y  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  lliiil  "Ink  CMolirn'  eweellj- 
lavished  upon  him  a  series  of  fascinating  smiles,  1,-  ,i  niininir),  1 .  in^  in  the 
highest  possible  spiiits,  lo  laud  to  the  skies  her  ta.'i'  .:i<>!  I  <  jmiv. 

But,  probably,  of  all  the  attractive  qualities  pi  ■  ■i-.  ri  ),v  n,,ii,;n,  taste 
ii  by  far  the  most  costly.  It  is  himentabie,  certain!  i ,  ;li:ii  .rriyiliNi.:  -o  agree- 
able as  a  refined  taste  should  be  so  expensive  ;  bu:  v.  ]-  <.\\.:'':-  •''.\  ijuestion- 
able,  wbetlicr  the  sum  annually  required  for  the  support  of  i)  crack  pair  of 
hounds,  and  a  highly  respectable  racing  stud  to  boot,  would  exceed  the 
expenditure  of  a  woman  of  taste  with  unlimited  means  at  her  command. 

It  is  not,  however,  eeaential  to  the  gradual  development  of  this  history  for 
a  question  of  this  character  to  he  decided  here  :  it  will,  perhaps,  realise  all 
immediate  anticipations,  if  it  be  stated,  that  Caroline  received  f-o  much 
applause  from  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  really  in  absolute  ecstactes,  that,  slimu-' 
lat«d  as  we  all  are  by  praise  bestowed  upon  any  performance  which  we  feel 
that  we  can  surpass,  she  resolved  to  eclipse  even  that  which  she  had  ac- 
complished, with  the  view  of  proving  thai  her  taste  had  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped yet.  ^^ 


• 
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She  acoordiogly  gave  orders  for  an  amber-room,  and  vlien  this  had  been 
completed,  and  praised  by  Sir  Arthur,  she  ordered  another  to  be  gilded 
throughout.  She  then  had  a  blue-room,  and  then  a  bright  pink  :  but  at 
she  fdt  that  hez  cktf-tfeeuvre  hnd  still  to  be  achieved,  she  ordered  the 
principal  dining-room  to  be  completely  lined  with  plate-glass,  conceiving — 
and  the  reault  fully  realised  the  conception — that  the  effect,  while  dining 
beneath  a  superb  chandelier,  would  be  britlient  in  the  extreme. 

Now,  when  the  little  bills  for  these  elegant  rooms  were  delivered — asi 
Sir  Arthur,  like  a  prudent  man,  invariably  directed  all  hills  to  be  delivered 
to  him  promptly — he  looked  at  them — that  is  to  say,  he  looked  at  them, 
and  pressed  his  lips  rather,  and  didn't  smile  at  all,  as  he  pnssed  his  hand 
carefully  over  his  chin,  and  eyed  tlieir  respective  amounts  with  great  saga- 
city. But  what  could  he  say !- — ^what  could  he  say?  An  appropriat« 
answer  to  this  highly  important  question  will  be  readily  conceived.  He  felt 
— he  tnew — that  all  hnd  been  done  lo  delight  him,  and  therefore  he  could 
m)t,  with  anything  bearing  eien  the  semblance  of  gratitude,  compbin.  SliU 
he  did  think  the  charges  rather  heavy  ;  he  admitted  that  the  rooms  looked 
magnificent ;  he  admitted  that  Caroline's  taste  was  most  pure ;  but  he 
could  not  effectually  banish  from  his  mind,  that  from  the  display  of  that 
pure  taste  had  sprung  the  whole  of  ihe  bills  which  he  then  saw  before  him  ! 
rhia  fact  may  to  some  seera  incredible,  it  is,  however,  a  fact  nevertheless. 
Bat  to  proceed:  of  course,  these  exceedingly  elegant  apartments  could  not 
by  the  fashionable  world  be  admired,  if  the  fashionable  were  afforded  no 
opportunity  of  having  their  admiration  of  those  apartments  excited  ;  and  as 
the  indisputable  nature  of  this  truth  struck  Caroline  with  infinite  force — and 
it  really  did  appear  to  he  a  pity  that  so  much  taste  and  splendor  should  be 
concealed — she  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  series  of  brilliant  parties,  with 
V  to  S'-ii.ini-jli  tlmt  worl^jg^^ 

e  observed,  when  this  natural  idea  had 
Kliiiiking  that  as  my  aunt  was,  before  our 
^1  to  me,  probably  you  would  not  object 

econciliation  may  be  effected." 
_  "oh  !  certainly  not     I  can  object, 

^^^^^^^  Mid  in  jtny  way  to  increase  your  happinesa; 

and  sorry  iri^^^^^^k  be  to  D[ipOBe  the  visits  of  any  member  of  your 

"  You  a'^^^^^^^V' paid  Qiroline.  "Suppose,  then,  we  ask  her  to 
dine  with  uk 

"Doso,l.       .^ 

"Then,  hi  w  ^vv  :  wlujiii  i-IiilII  «.?  have  to  meet  her!" 

"Uy  dear,  have  whom  you  plea 

"  Ther»  will  be  Charles  and  Lucrece,  papa  and  Fred.,  of  course.  Shall 
we  have  any  one  else,  dear  t" 

"The  thin_^  would  perhaps  be  mora  agreeable,  under  the  circumntanees, 
(f  a  few  friends  were  present  nnconnected  with  the  family.  It  would  check 
the  indulgence  in  any  unpleasant  romiDiscences.  Of  course  you  understand 
me )  Bui  I'll  leave  it  entirely  to  you — consult  Lucrece  on  the  subject.  I 
shall  not  interfere  with  your  province  at  all." 

This  was  precisely  the  suggestion  which  Caroline  expected  him  to  make; 
•ad  when  Lucrece  bail  been  duly  consulted,  they  decided  on  sending  cards 
to  forty,  including  Lady  Grange,  Dr.  Hawtree,  and  AKce. 
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On  tbe  receipt  of  this  totally  unexpected  inritatioD,  Lady  Qmnge  felt  her 
dignity  rialDg.  Iler  first  impube  was  to  treat  the  card  with  contempL 
Bst  Laving  read  the  notes  of  Caroline  and  Lucrece,  bj  which  that  card  was 
accompanied,  curiosity  began  to  atniggle  with  dignity,  and  with  so  much 
BucceB9,  that  she  eveotually  resolred  to  go,  in  order  that  she  might  see  in 
vhnt  sort  of  style  the  creatures  were  living. 

Accordingly,  having  dressed  with  tbe  view  of  producing  th«  raost  im- 
posing effect  possible,  her  Ladyship,  on  the  evening  appointed,  proudly  rs- 
pwred  to  Sir  Arthur's  manaion ;  and  on  being  received  by  Caroline,  who 
sparkled  with  brillipnls,  in  the  emerald-room,  she  was  actually  startled  by 
the  splendor  displayed  ;  but  resolving  to  conceal  her  amasement,  she  became 
extremely  gracious  and  affectionate,  and  greeted  those  friends  who  had  al- 
ready arrived  with  appropriate  elegnnc«  and  ease. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  her  Ladyship's  eyes  were  inactive  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  rolled  about  with  unexampled  energy,  and  Eealously 
continued  to  roll  until  dinner  was  announced,  when  she  met  with  another 
surprise  in  passing  through  the  amber-room,  which,  being  also  lighted  up 
brilliantly,  had  an  extremely  chaste  and  pleasing  effect. 

But  superb  as  she  could  not  help  feeling  these  apartments  to  be,  her  amaze- 
ment had  not  reached  its  climax  ;  for  although  she  imagined  that  nothing 
could  surpass  the  glittering  magnificence  of  the  one,  nor  the  chaste,  yet 
striking  beauty  of  the  other,  when  she  entered  the  dining-room,  which  seemed 
to  be  absolutely  limitless,  she  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  wonder — 
she  could  not  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  avoid  declaring  to  Dr.  Hawtree, 
who  led  her  in,  that  she  had  never  in  her  life  beheld  anything  so  gorgeous! 

It  must,  however,  in  juRlice  to  all,  be  recorded,  that  her  L^yship's  admi- 
ration was  productive  of  no  p!.  ;i-.iiri  — n.^^,  tii.it  ir  »;i-,  jn  tl^.'  .-■■iitrary,  a 
prolific  source  of  pain,  and  thiit  Uj^it  j>:iiii^|^kc(l  in  i'Xi<i'i.lv  iii<'  ^miie  pro- 
portion as  her  adiniraUon  of  thi-^  si>l<.'iidui^^^^^xcited.  Had  thera  been 
any  meanness  displayed,  had  th-i  •■  bi^en  i^^^^Rowi-ver  reiiiott^ly,  indica- 
tive of  her  prediption— that  nnlirijipin^^^^Bspring  from  the  match — 
being  verified,  she  would  have  }>■  <  n  ount^^^Hpeeing  tbe  mngniticcnce  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  seein..'  Cirolii^Wing  with  jojiiuch  refulgence, 
and. evidently  with  a  heart  full  -4'  joy,  she  was  wre^jM^fej^uly  because 
of  the  absence  of  that  peculiar  ci.nifort  which  spri^^^^^^^Kalizntion  of 
that  which  we  predict,  and  tho!v.  pl.-nsuniblo  fi^cli^^^^^^HLhe  would  ' 
have  exclaimed,  "I  told  you  exu.lly  how  it  ^vould^^^^^^Bq  knew  it, 
but  of  conrJB  my  advice  was  d:-r. ■^Hrded  ;"  but  bH^^^Bholdirig  this 
grandeor,  she  beheld  that  whicli  in  !<,r  iirnth  iii<lL'iD(*^^^ffad  lt«t! 

But  then  the  ideaof  showing  ilii-—Li']i-i(i,i:-:!  ■  ■  •,. I. ,'■■,,:  ..n,-  uibment 
ima^ned  that  she  felt  at  all  mortified,  or  even  annoyed,  was  ridiculous ! 
She  smiled  sweetly,  constantly,  perpetually  ;  and  chatted  with  all  the  gaiety 
at  her  command,  while  she  appeared  to  be  really  overjoyed  to  see  Caroline 
so  happy. 

She  had,  however,  yet  to  endure  another  pang,  foe  Caroline,  on  retiring 
with  the  ladies,  led  tbeni  through  the  room  which  had  been  ^Ided  through-  ■ 
out,  and  which  actually  appeared  to  be  in  n  blaM,  into  the  crimson-room — 
Sir  Arthur's  own— for  the  rich  effect  of  which  it  waa  perfectly  evident  that 
Irer  Ladyship  wan  totally  unprepared.  Here  the  gentlemen  in  due  time  ra- 
jmned  tbun,  and  here  the  remainder  of  the  erening  was'  passed ;  and  when 
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midnight  arrived,  the  guests  departed,  filled  with  wonder  ftod  admiration, 
and  inspired  with  most  exalted  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Arthur  Cleve- 
land's wealth.  '' 

This,  of  course,  was  a  very  fur  beginning;  and  when  Caroline  in  the 
morning  received  her  friends  in  the  blue-room — which  inflicted  another  blow 
upon  the  self-esteem  of  Lad;  Grange,  who,  while  reflecting  upon  the  chance 
she  had  missed,  could  not  conceive  what  on  earth  she  had  been  about ! — ; 
invitations  ponre'd  in  from  all  quarters,  and  a  series  of  dinner  parties  followed. 
This  led,  as  a  social  matter  of  course,  to  brilliant  toirSes  and  balls,  and  the 
friends  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Cleveland  soon  became  extremely  num^'ous ; 
for  the  display  of  wealth  has,  upon  the  siirfaoe  of  society,  precisely  the  same 
«ffect  as  a  pebble  upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  it  prodao€fl  a  circle  of 
which  the  radius  increases  until  its  limits  c^not  be  defined. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


In  the  midst  of  this  gaiety.  Sir  Arthur's  personal  appearance  underwent 
a  very  striking  metamorphosis.  He  had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing (eicept,  indeed,  when  full  dressed)  top-boots,  bucltstin  Bmalls,  a  hufif 
waistcoat,  and  a  blue  coat,  the  back  of  which  was  covered  with  powder  to 
the  waist,  while  the  collar  was  glazed  by  the  friction  of  hb  queue.  But  all 
these  things  were  queue  a  queue  reformed  : — First,  the  thick  and  everlasting 
buckskins  were  discarded ;  then  the  eternal  tops,  which  looked  like  the  re- 
'^  )i'*>tei  then  the  buff  waistcoat;  and 
»r  cut  All  this  was  ^ected  gradu- 
Btact  on  the  part  of  Caroline,  who  found 
n  could  the  change  upon  which  she 

p. was  doomed;  and  as  Caroline  felt 

vr\  of*tliat,  she  was  treading  upon  danger-        , 
with  infinite  caution. 
,^^^^^^^^  having  resolutely  made  up  her  mind,  "you  are 
looking  e'xt^^^^^^^H  morning.     R<411y,  I  must,  in  order  to  com}>ete 
with  you,  tak^^^^^^Mis  in  the  art  of  dressing  to  advantage." 

"Well,  it's  a^H|^pi;liglitfiil  ^"dy,  1  must  say,"  replied  Sir  Arthur, — 
"  Wh(:u  J  ou  have  got  as  kr  int5  it  as  I  have,  you'll  doubtless  pursue  it  j^ 

with  leal,"  ,  'y- 

"Nay,  study  will  be  .valueless  in  that  case,  my  love,  because  then  I  shall      V 
be  perfect." 

"  Lady  Cleveland,  your  politeness  is  always  conspicuous.  However,  I  un 
happy  to  find  that  in  your  estimation  I  am  perfect  at  last.  Upon  my  honor, 
1  began  to  think  I  never  ekould  be." 

"  Perfect !  Did  I  say  perfect !  Well,  you  are — very  nearly ;  if  1  could 
but  prevail  upon  you  to  adopt  one -suggestion,  you  would  be  quite." 

"  Is  there  another  alteration  contemplated  then  t  I  have  heard  of  tlio 
trknamigration  of  souls,  and  sometimes  Euicy  myself  cme  of  the  Metempeychi ; 
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I  have  also  heard  of  tlie  tranBinogriGcatioD  of  bodies,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  no  body  was  so  perfectly  trausmogrified  as  mine  bas  been.  No  one 
knows  me !  I  am  pasaed  id  the  streets  by  my  oldest  frieoda.  They  look, 
it  is  true,  and  then  stop,  and  go  on  ugun,  and  then  turn  to  have  another 
look,  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  tbey  have  seen  me  soniewbere,  but  ut- 
terly unable  to  recollect  where.  And,  upon  my  life,  I  don't  wonder  at  it, 
for  really  I  sometimes  hardly  know  myself." 

"But  you  will,  no  doubt,  admit  that  your  appearance  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  change  V 

"  Why,  1  don't  know,  my  dear.  I  used  to  look  a  respectable  old  fellow 
enough,  hut  now  I  ecarcely  know  what  I  do  look  like.  I  seem  to  belong  to  no 
defined  order  of  architecture,  unless  it  be  the  Composite — made  up  of  all." 

"  But  I  would  have  you  belong  to  the  Oonuthian  order.'' 

"  Look  at  the  apex,  my  love '  that's  the  point :  look  at  the  apex.  Yon 
have  heard  of  its'  being  absurd  to  expect  to  find  an  old  head  upon  young 
shoulders,  of  course !" 

"  That  is  the  very  anomaly,  dear,  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  draw  your 
attention." 

"  I  perceive,  I  perceive ;  I  knew  it  would  come  to  that.  You  would  have 
'■  roe  dye  my  hair  J" 

"  Oh,  no  /  D^e  it,  dear !  Certainly  not.  But  Til  uU  you  what  I'd 
have:  I'd  have  that  little  pigtail  removed.  It  causes  people  to  imagine 
that  yon  are  old  :  and  it  really  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.'' 
'  "  In  this  particular  instance  I  cannot  admire  your  taste.  But  don't  let  ua 
My  another  word  about  the  matter  ;  it  is  now  the  only  emblem  of  andent 
respectability  I  have  about  me.'' 

"But  why  do  you  wish  to  have  any  such  emblem  t  You  have,  surely, 
DO  desire  t(j  looyt  ancient)*  Now  do  hn^ikod',  tlicru's  a  d^iillnL';  </o  to 
oblige  me,  and  I'll  give  you  I  don't  kno^^^^iiiy  kisses.  You  ifiil  oblige 
me,  darling,  will  you  not!" 

"  In  anything  but  tliaL" 

"  But  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  it  f^^^Vlhcre  in  it !     Really,  I  a 
see  nothing  at  all  in  the  nasty  thing. 

"  I  certainly  do ;  it's  a  fact.     I 

"  Then  I'll  have  it  preserved  aa 

or.     Let  it  be  taken  off,  and  I'll  .,  

placed  upon  a  hook,  surmounted|by  :i  tablet,  wfl 

'Hereby  hangs  a  tail.'     It's  a  positive  nuisance  ; '  ^^^^^ 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  wljat  I'll  do  ;  I'll  make'^^piltise  with  you  ; 
I'll  wear  it  inside.     There ;  III  wear  it  tfllde."  ^^ 

"  Oh,  but  it  will  tickle  you  then,  dear ;  I  know  it  will." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  my  love ;  let  it  tickle." 

"No,  no;  have  it  taken  oft':  do,  there's  a  love.'' 

"But,  my  dear,  I  should  look  so  naked !" 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no  ;•  not  if  you  have  a  beautiful  dark  brown  peruke." 

"  Oh,  a  wig !  It  is  in  that  nay  you  wish  me  to  disguise  myself,  then,  is 
it  t     Lady  Cleveland  1     Lady  OleveUnd  1" 

"  Well,  never  mind,  desr ;'  then  he  shall  not  be  teased.  Tie  darling  shall 
■till  have  his  beautiful  tail.  It  shan't  be  cut  off  at  all,  it  shan't— unless, 
indeed,  in  a  fit  of  somnambulism,  I  rise  up  tome  night  and  lay  violent 
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hands  upon  it  while  be  is  \a  a  sound  sweet  sleep.  All  the  little  boTs  shall 
continue  to  laugli,  and  all  tlie  little  girls  sbnll  continue  to  giggle,  ami  all  the 
old  maids  shall  continue  to  admire ;  the  darling  sliull  still  be  so  conspicuous, 
that  in  a  crowd  he  shall  be  known  by  the  length  o(  bis  tail ;  and  be  shall 
have  it  curled,  toe ;  he  shall  have  a  curly  tail  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon  ;  he 
titall  look  an  dent." 

"  You'll  want  me  neit  to  wear  a  pair  of  moustaches  I" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  will  not,  dear ;  I  will  not,  upon  my  honor  I  Do  only  get 
rid  of  that  dirty  little  tail,  and  I'll  promise  to  ask  nolbing  more.  It  looka 
90  tasteless — so  Mcessively  Gothic." 

"  I  do  believe,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  that  if  you  were  to  wish  me  to  take  off 
my  head,  I  should  do  it." 

"  Nay,  that,  dear,  I  nei'er  should  wish  you  to  do,  because  a  head  is  veiy 
necessary ;  but  it  is  nol  necessary  for  a  head  to  have  a  tail.  But  you  will 
obbge  me,  darlingl     You  will  have  it  off,  will  you  nott" 

"Why,  tny  love,  I'll  see  about  it:  I  don't  like,  you  know,  to  be  precipi- 
tate. I'll  turn  the  thing  over  in  my  raind,  and  give  you  an  answer  in  the 
morning.'' 

"  I  know  what  that  answer  will  be,"  said  Caroline,  with  n  smile  which 
wemed  to  fire  his  soul,  "I  see  it  in  your  eyes  1  You  are  a  darbng,  you  aref 
and  if  you  make  your  appearance  as  I  wish  you  to-morrow,  I  ghall  be  BO 
happy.     You  can't  conceive  how  many  kisses  I'll  give  you !" 

"  Now  am  I  a  fool,  or  am  I  not  t '  said  Sir  Arthur,  in  the  strictest  poa- 
sible  confidence  to  himself,  when  alone.  "Am  I  or  am  I  not  a' fool  t  Just 
let  me  consider.  For  what  purpose  did  I  marry  t  Was  it  or  was  it  not 
with  a  view  to  permanent  happiness  t  Did  1  not  make  op  my  mind  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  i-usurii  tli:it  hii|j]jiui:ss  'I  0(  cuiirtu  !  And  how  can  I  be 
happy  if  Caroline  i»  i:i>t,  K'eiiig  that  her  liiippinciis  constitutes  mine !  But 
'  '  '  "  '  o!\  mj  part  of  weakness  or  of 
:i  weak  one?.  That's  tbe  point 
he  beliof,  that  that  mind  which 
prompts  a  man  to  soar  iilmve  paltry  cons ide rati uns,  and  even  to  risk  being 
sneered  at  by  tin-  world,  witii  ilio  view  of  securing;  dtimti,tic  felicity,  must  be 
strong.  I  wish  to  make  her  bapj'v  ;  tliut  is  my  objtct ;  and  that  object,  if 
possible,  shall  bv  atbuned.A^is  littli?  ^iteration  in  my  drBSS,  it  appears,  will 
contribute  to  her  b^pin^H  am  I  tiot  tlitruTure  bound  to  make  that  altera-' 
tion  f  I  flatter  myself  ilff  I  have  nn  stroui;  a  mind  as  any  man  ;  I  have 
hitherto  bad  tbi*  coiirH!;B  to  lirmo  tlio  uorld's  snwrinL,'  remarks,  And  that 
couriige  shall  n^it  di'-r'ii  in,'  ii,,w.  i;iir,  ■  i;.  r  nU  uii  ,'  ■,  required!  Merely 
that  I  should  make  myself  appear  aa  young  as  possible,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  I  am  anxious  to  do.  What  sacrifice  do  I  make,  then,  by  thus  yield- 
ing! Do  I  not  yield  to  my  own  personal  advantage'!  The  tail  shall  come 
off,  and  I'll  have  a  wig  1  She  is  all  the  world  to  mo — she  is  my  world — 
every  hope  1  have  is  centred  in  ber.  I  therefore  will  have  a  wig  :  I  will  look 
juvenile ;  I  will  make  the  difference  between  us  appear  to  be  as  trifling  aa 
possible.  Some  may  think  me  a  fool  I— let  tbetn  :  I  know,  I  suppoM, 
whether  I'm  a  fool  or  not  to  study  my  own  comforts  !  It  is  natural,  very 
natural  for  ber  to  wish  me  to  look  young ;  and  am  I  not  therefore  bound  to 
yield  to  that  wish  )  I  will  yield,  and,  by  thos  yielding,  promote  the  great 
object  in  vion"  % 


nappy  11  i^aroiinc  i»  ni>i,  ^I'einir  inai  ner  [iiippir 
.then  is  yielding  to  her  tvcry  w^i  indtoativu  on 
strength  t  Dots  it  evince  ;i  sUmg  Wid  or  a  w 
— thaft  the  point.     And  reiiliy  I  incnne  to  the 
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Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  bj  virtue  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion immediate  happiness  only,  he  sent  at  once  for  a  fashionable  peru- 
qnier ;  and  as  it  singularly  enough  happened  that  that  individual  had  a 
brown  wig  by  him,  which  fittefl  to  a  hair,  the  queue  was  removed,  and 
the  whole  thing  arranged  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  talented  artute., 

"  Now,'*  thought  Sir  Arthur,  on  being  summoned  to  dinner  by  the  ser- 
vant, who  scarcely  knew  him,  "  now  then  for  a  surprise.  If  this  does*nt 
astonish  her,  I  don't  know  what  will" 

Lightly  and  gaily  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  room  in  which  he 
knew  she  was  waiting  to  be  led  down  to  dinner — for  these  little  attentions, 
even  when  they  were  alone,  were  held  to  be  indispensable — and  was  greeted 
the  very  moment  he  entered  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  amazement,  mingled 
with  delight. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  think  of  me  now  ?" 

"  Oh  1  I  never  aatp  such  an  improvement ! — never  !  Why  you  really  look 
twenty  years  younger  !*' 

**  I'm  getting  on,  I  think  !  I  shall  do  by  and  bye  !  I  shall  be  quite  an 
exquisite  shortly  ?" 

^^  And  did  you  give  me  all  that  trouble  to  prevail  upon  you  to  effect 
this  improvement  ?  Do  you  not  yourself  admit  the  improvement  to  be 
amazing  3" 

"  Why,  it  certainly  is  amazing — at  least  it  amazes  me — for  I  don't  know 
myself !  When  I  look  in  the  glass,  I  am  really  inclined  to  tmrn  round  and 
ask  myself  pbintedly,  what  business  I  have  here." 

"  Well,  you  do  look  charming !  I  positively  never  beheld  so  great  a 
change.  You  are  a  good  soul — a  dear  kind  creature!  I  know  that  you 
did  this  to  dehght  me.  But  how  etnactly  it  fits,  dear! — do  turn  round  ;  how 
nicely  it  is  parted  behind,  and  what  an  elegant  style !  It  looks  so  exces- 
sively natural  too  !  I'm  certain  that  ^  one  will  ever  imagine  that  it  is  not 
your  own  hair.  Oh,  it  is  so  becomi  A  ai4l  makes  you  appear  so  young  ! 
Dy  you  not  think  so  yourself^  dear  ?"  ^ 

^^  Why,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  it  when  I  know  myself 
better.  I  have  scarcely  introduced  myself  to  myself  yet !  When  I  have  be- 
come a  little  reconciled  to  my  appearance,  I  shall  be  able  to  form,  perhapa, 
a  more  correct  judgment."  ^ 

For  several  days  Caroline  coftld  scarcely  keeHier  e||es  off  Sir  Arthur ; 
and  while  he  was  happy  to  see  her  delighted,  A  became,  when  in  society, 
almost  as  proud  of  his  appearance  as  he  was  of  hers.  Unhappily,  however, 
this  did  not  last  long ;  for  as  they  were  exceedingly  gay,  and  kept  it  up 
with  infinite  spirit,  night  after  night,  he  caught  such  horrible  colds  that  he 
was  constantly  coughing.  This,  of  course,  was  excessively  annoying  to  her, 
and  more  especial^  as  it  almost  invariably  happened  that  his  most  violent 
fits  came  on  while  they  were  at  table. .  There  would  she  sit  on  these  occa- 
sions in  agony,  glancing  round,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  it  was 
noticed,  and  experienced  the  most  acute  pang  when  she  fancied  that  the  af- 
fliction was  ascribed  to  his  age. 

'^  For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear,"  she  at  Jength  exclaimed,  ^  get  rid  of  that 
horrible  cough  1  If  Charles  cannot  cure  you,  send  for  some  one  else  ;  send 
for  all  the  physiciansin  London,  rather  than  be  pestered  perpetually  in  this 
way !    Really  it  has  become  quite  distressing  tg  near  you  I"    • 
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**  I  must  get  rid  of  it,  my  love,"  he  replied,  "I  really  must ;  but  you  know 
what  Charles  says :  you  know  he  ^ures  me,  that  all  the  physicians  in 
the  world  can  do  me  no  ^od,  unless  I  make  up  my  mind  to  keep  quiet  for 
a  time.'* 

'^  Then,  for  goodn^'  sake,  do  keep  quiet,  for  I  really  cannot  bear  to  go 
out  with  you  while  you  are  thus :  you  make  me  feel  dreadfully  ill.*' 

^  These,  hours,  as  Charles  says — ^these  hours  have  done  it ;  this  prac- 
tice, mj  love,  of  turning  night  into-  day,  has  occasioned  it  all.  Fm  as 
strong  now  as  ever  I  was  in  ray  life;  but  this  cough — this  nasty  cough 
shakes  me.  If  I  could  only  lay  up  ifbr  a  week — not  lay  up  exactly,  but 
live  regular,  as  I  used  to  live,  and  have  my  natural  rest — I  should^  be  as 
well  as  ever." 

*'  Then  do  lay  up  for  a  week  ;  for  it  really  is  afflicting  to  see  you  in  this 
state." 

'*  Well  then,  my  love,  we  bad  better  let  them  all  know  at  once  that  our 
party  originally  fixed  for  Thursday  is  postponed  ;  had  we  not^"  ' 

"  Postponed !  Our  grand  party  ?  impossible !  The  party  at  which  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  are  to  be  present,  postponed  1  What  on  earth,  my 
dear,  are  you  dreaniing  about  ?" 

*^  Did  you  not  say  ^at  I  had  better  lay  up  for  a  week?" 

"  Of  course  I  did  ;  but  not  until  after. we  have  had  our  party  !" 

^  Well,  my  dear,  then  let  it  be  after !  I  am  not  at  all  particular,  you  * 

know.     I'm  anxious  only  to  make  things  agreeable  1    But*' Here  Sir 

Arthur  was  seizQijLgrjth  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
colloquy,  for  Carolme  immediately  quitted  the  room. 

On  the  Thursdfy  evening,  therefore,  they  had  their  party,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  afiair  it  was.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  they  had  ever 
had ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  one  on  so  magnificent  a  scale,  a  great  portion 
of  the  guests  being  "  foreigners  of  distinction  ;*'  but  everything  passed  off 
with  infinite  eclAt ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  whom  the  excitement  completely  knock- 
ed up,  went  into  training  on  the  Friday. 

This  was,  of  course,  under  Charles,  for  Sir  Arthur  contended  that  no  one 
knew  the  peculiar  strength  of  his  constitution  so  well ;  and  having  pro- 
mised to  adhere  strictly  to  the  regimen  prescribed,  he  became  like  a  child 
in  his  hands. 

But  even  this  received  a  most  decided  check  in  limine  ;  and  it  may  just 
as  well  be  at  once  explained  how. 

On  the  Friday,  Charles,  after  having  given  his  nncFe  a  respectable  pill, 
drove  him  to  the  residence  of  a  friend,  wlio  lived  about  seven  miles  from 
town,  and  who  prided  himself  npon  having  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
aquatic  birds  in  England. 

*'  Do  you  call  that  instinct  or  reason  f *'  inquired  Charles,  pointing  to  a 
number  of  ducks  in  the  grass.    * 

"  Man  is  too  proud,"  returned  Sir  Arthur,  •*  to  admit  that  any  other  ani- 
mal has"  reason.  * 

"  Yet  it  must,"  s-ejoined  Charles,  "  be  something  approaching  reason 
which  prompts  them  immediately  after  rain,  although  they  cbme  from 
widely  different  countries — for  you  perceive  there  are  Austrians,  Poles, 
Muscovites,'  and  Hollanders — ^to  leave  their  natural  element  to  feed  upon 
worma !" 
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This  observation,  which  Charles  intended  to  apply  only  to  ducks  in  gene- 
ral, was  repeated  by  Sir  Arthur  to  Caroline,  who  was,  in  consequence,  ex- 
ceedingly indignant.  t 

"  He  alluded,  I  presume,  to  our  party,"  she  observed. 

"  Tut,  nonsense,  my  dear,"  returned  Sir  Arthur,  *"  what  can  our  party 
have  to  do  with  it?*' 

"  There  were  peraons  from  those  countries,  you  will  remember  !  We  had 
Russians,  Poles,  Dutchmen,  and  so  on  ?  They  left  their  natural  circle, — ^in 
other  words,  their  natural  element,  to  feed  upon  us — that  is  to  say,  of  course, 
to  feed  upon  worms/  Upon  my  honor,  we  ought  to  feel  ourselves  very 
highly  flattered !'' 

"  Ridiculous,  my  love  ;  oh,  al>surd  !  The  application  is  ingenious,  I 
admit ;  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  Charles  never  meant  anything  of  the 
kind." 

Caroline,  however,  was  not  so  sure  ;  she  had  frequently  suspected  Charles 
of  having-made  certain  severe  observations  upon  the  style  in  which  tbej 
lived,  and  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  breach  between  him  and  his  uncle-; 
while  Sir  Arthur,  who,  apart  from  his  matrimonial  infatuation,  was  a  roan 
of  sound  sense  and  keen  perception,  thought  it  possible,  very  possible^  that 
if  they  were  not  in  reality  worma^  the  foreign  persons  whom  they  had  enter- 
tained held  them  to  be  but  little  better. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LIFE    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

Notwithstanding  the  means  adopted  by  Caroline  to  prevent  Charles  and 
his  uncle  from  having  any  private  communication — which  was  really  not  de- 
sired— ^Sir  Arthur,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  course  prescribed,  was  within 
a  week  perfectly  restored ;  but,  as  they  then  launched  out  again,  as  if 
with  the  view  of  making  up  for  lost  time — f^  they  were  constantly  night 
after  night  in  scenes  of  excitement — going  fi*equently  to  two  or  three  par- 
ties in  one  evening.  Sir  Arthur,  as  might  have  beeu  expected,  was  very 
soon  knocked  up  again.  

This  caused  Caroline  to  be  again  peevish,  as  if,  indeed,  her  affection  de- 
pended solely  upon  his  health ;  and  as  the  season  was  then  far  advanced, 
he  resolved  on  suggesting  the  propriety  of  returning  for  two  or  three  months 
to  the  lodge.  ' 

**  Do  you  not  thinks  my  love,"  said  he,  "  that  in  every  point  of  view  it  will 
be  advisable  for  us  to  retire  for  a  short  time  from  town,  that  our  spirits  and 
strength  may  be  recruited  V  • 

**  I  am  of  course  in  your  hands,"  replied  Caroline,  '*  but  my  health  and 
spirits  need  no  restoration.  If,  however,  you  are  to  be  perpetually  ill,  why 
we  may  as  well  be  buried  in  the  country  as  not  I"         • 

**  Nay,  my  love,  we  shall  not  be  buried  1  You  used  to.  appreciate  rural 
scenes ;  and  so  you  do  now ;  I  am  sure  you  do  :  and  nothing  can  be  more 
really  delightful  than  retirement  after  the  gay  life  to  which  we  have  been 
of  late  accustomed.     Shall  we  go  f" 
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"  /  have  no  voice  in  the  matter." 

^'Nay,  do  not  be  angry,  dear  Caroline !  jon  know  that  I  do  not  feel  well ! 
I  am  naturally  as  strong  as  ever  \-r-mj  consiitution  is  still  unimpaired ;  but 
these  dreadfully  late  hours,  together  with  the  colds  which  I  have  caught, 
have  for  a  time  thus  upset  me.  Still,  so  far,  my  love,  from  your  having  no 
voice  in  this  matter,  a  word  from  you  will  decide  it  either  way.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  remain  in  town,  why  in  town  well  remain.  It  was  merely  a  sug- 
gestion of  mine,  my  dear,  nothing  more  than  a  suggestion.'' 

"  It  will  be  useless  for  us  to  remain  in  town,"  said  Caroline,  "  if  while  we 
remain  you  are  to  be  thus  afflicted.  Enjoyment  of  course  must  be  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  really  distressing  to  see  you.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  go 
down,  we  had  better  go  at  once." 

'*  Then  let  us  go  at  once,  my  dear,  let  us  go  at  once.  You  will  see  me  in 
a  week  or  so  as  strong  as  a  young  Hon  again  1  My  nerves  only  want  bra- 
cing I  The  fresh  air,  my  love,  the  fresh  air  is  the  thing ;  that  and  my  natu- 
ral rest  will,  in  a  short  time,  do  wonders." 

"  Well,  as  you  please  ;  I  am  quite  prepared  to  go." 

"  There's  a  dear.  I  knew  that  you  would  at  once  see  the  propriety  of 
adopting  this  course;  I  felt  sure  that  you  would.  We  will,  therefore, 
make  arrangements  for  leaving  at  your  earliest  convenience  :  shall  we,  my 
Jove  I" 

**  I  shall  be  ready.  Sir  Arthur,  whenever  you  are.'* 

"  Sir  Arthur  I"  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  addressed  him  as  ^*  Sir 
Arthur'*  since  their  marriage.  "  Sir  Arthur  !''  It  was  certainly  in  his  view 
unkind ;  it  sounded  as  if  it  were  unkind.  But  then  she  might  not  be  well ; 
ahe  might  not  be  |in  spirits ;  she  might  have  been  in  some  way  annoyed. 
He  ,was'  apxious  to  ascribe  it  to  anything  but  unkindness,  and  very  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  himself  that  her  affection  for  him  was  undiminished. 
Oh  I  yes :  he  felt  sure  that  it  was ;  he  felt,  indeed,  Bure  of  its  having  In- 
creased, and  that  feeling  made  him  quite  happy  again. 

Having  completed  the  whole  of  their  arrangements  in  the  two  follow- 
ing days,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they  left  town,  and  before 
they  had  been  at  the  lodge  a  week.  Sir  Arthur,  by  virtue  of  taking  plenty 
of  exercise  during  the  morning,  and  retiring  to  rest  early  in  the  evening,  felt 
nearly  restored.  « 

For  Caroline,  however,  this  life  was  too  monotonous ;  she  was  soon  half 
dead  with  ennui,  while  the  servants  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  become  so 
excessively  stupid,  that  she  felt  herself  absolutely  bound  to  give  the  ring- 
leaders notice  to  leave. 

No  place,  in  her  judgment,  was  ever  so  dull.  There  was  really  no  society. 
She  positively  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  grave.  She  was  spiritless — 
perfectly  spiritless.  She  occasionally,  it  is  true,  drove  her  phaeton  through 
the  neighboring  town,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  inhabitants.  She 
also,  in  order  to  strengthen  that  admiration,  commissioned  Sir  Arthur  to 
procure  for  her  another  pair  of  cream-colored  ponies,  for  her  two  little  rosy- 
cheeked  pages  to  ride  behind  the  phaeton  ;  but  what  was  all  this  without 
society  ?  She  would  have  sent  for  Lucrece,  but  that  Charles,  for  whom  she 
had  conceived  a  decided  dislike,  would,  of  course,  come  with  her ;  and,  after 
all,  what  was  the  society  of  Lucrece  ?  There  where  in  the  vicinity  numerous 
families  living  in  very  good  style,  but  she  had  no  immediate  means  of  ob- 
taining introductions  to  those  families. 
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Resolving,  however,  at  lengtli  to  do  something,  she  procured  the  Dames 
of  all,  and  sent  to  London,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  of  them -were 
known.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  Br.  Hawtree  communicated  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  he  had  for  years  been  intimate  with  the  family 
of  Major  Palgrave,  which  was  then  considered  one  of  the  firat  families  in 
the  county. 

^*  Do  you  know  Major  Palgrave  ?^'  inquired  Caroline,  on  the  arrival  of  this 
communication.  ^ 

^^  I  have  seen  him,  my  dear,"  replied  Sir  Arthur.  ^  He  is  a  tall,  thin 
man,  with  one  arm,  and  an  immense  black  patch  over  one  of  his  eyes." 

"  Is  that  Major  Palgrave  ?  I  have  frequently  seen  him  myself  on  horse- 
back.    Do  you  know  that  he  is  a  friend  of  Doctor  Hawtree  f '' 

**  No,  my  love,  I  was  iiot  aware  of  it." 

'*  Oh  1  the  doctor  has  been  intimate  with  his  family  for  years." 

"^  Indeed !  Well,  he  appears  to  be  a  fine  old  fellow,  though  dreadfully 
knocked  about" 

'^  Had  you  not  better  be  introduced  to  him  f" 

"  Why,  I  should,  of  course,  be  most  happy,  my  love,  but  (who  is  to  Jntro- 
duce  me  ?  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from  society  down  here ;  my  object 
has  ever  been  retirement." 

"  Retirement !  We  may  as  well  be  dead.  I  cannot — I  have  told  you, 
again  and  again,  that  I  cannot  exist  without  society." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  do  not  be  angry..  Come,  come,  be  calm,  my  love ;  pray 
be  calm." 

**  I  am  calm,  but  vexed  beyond  measure,  to  think  that  you  who  were 
once  so  kind  to  me,  now  wish  to  bury  me  alive,"  , 

*  Caroline,  my  dear,  this  is  not  kind  of  you,  I  do  not  wish  to  reproach 
you ;  I  do  not  indeed  I  but  is  it  not  cruel  to  say  that  I  once  was  kind^  and 
thus  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that,  in  your  view,  I  am  not  kind  now  ?  What 
can  I  do  to  make  you  happy  ?  Have  you  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  me  that 
has  not  been  gratified  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  you  desire  that  I 
would  not,  if  possible,  obtain  to  delight  you  ?    Oh,  Caroline,  Caroline !" 

^*  Forgive  me.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  which  I  did  say.  You  are 
still  kind — very  kind — I  feel  it'* 

*<  Bless  you !"  exclaimed  Sig  Arthur,  with  an  expression  of  ecstasy,  as  the 
big  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes.  *^  I  know  that  you  did  not  intend  to  wound 
my  feelings — I  know  it  You  are  my  dear,  dear  Caroline  still.  •  But  come/* 
he  added,  shaking  off  the  tears,  "  let  us  not  say  unother  word  about  it  Til 
get  an  introduction  to  Major  Palgrave  in  some  way.  Let  me  see  ! — Oh  I  by 
the  bye,  why  not  have  the  Doctor  down  here  %  He  can  then  take  me  with 
him." 

"'  That  will  be  an  excellent  plan,"  observed  Caroline. 

'*  To  be  sure  it  will,  of  course  I  Now  I  never  thought  of  that  till 
this  moment  It  will  be  the  very  thing.  Will  yqu  write,  my  dear,  or 
shall  I  ?" 

It  was  eventually  decided  that  Caroline  should  write,  and  Sir  Arthur  felt 
once  more  happy. 

On  receiving  this  invitation  to  the  lodge,  Dr.  Hawtree,  who  happened  to 
wish  for  a  change,  accepted  it  with  pleasure ;  and  when  he  and  Alice  arrived, 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  warmth. 
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^  Was  Pa]gni?e  with  you  P*  inquired  Sir  Arthur  of  I^,  Hawtree,  the 
morniDg  after  hU  arrival, 

'^  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  '*  and  a  fine  brave  fellow  he  was.  He  was 
knocked  all  to  pieces !  First  he  lost  an  eje,  then  an  arm,  then  a  leg,  and 
I  mjself  saw  a  ball  go  within  half  an  inch  of  his  head.  I  don^t  know  what 
he  looks  hke  now ;  I've  not  seen  him  since  he  returned.  I  must,  however, 
call  upon  him  now  I*m  down  here." 

**  Shall  we  ride  round  this  morning  ?     I  should  like  to  be  introduced.'^ 

**  We  can't  do  better.  Let's  go.  He's  an  eccentric  dog,  but  a  splendid 
fellow." 

The  horses  were  accordingly  ordered ;  and  when  Caroline  took  Alice  in 
her  phaeton  for  a  drive,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  her  pages.  Sir  Arthur 
and  his  friend  started  for  the  residence  of  the  Major,  which  was  situated 
about  three  miles  from  the  lodge. 

On  their  arrival  the  Major  had  just  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  moment 
he  recognised  the  Doctor  he  struck  his  spurs  into  the  animal,  and  almost 
flew  to  meet  him  ;*  when  placing  the  rein  between  his  teeth,  he  extended  his 
hand  with  an  expression  of  rapture. 

^^' Doctor,*^  he  exclaimed,  "I'm  delighted  to  see  you  1     How  are  you  ? —     ^ 
how  are  you  t"   and  they  shook  hands  with  great  cordiality ;  when  the 
Doctor  presented  Sir  Arthur,  whom  the  Major  saluted,  with  the  rein  still  in 
bis  mouth. 

The  party  then  dismounted,  and  entered  the  house ;  and  nothing  could 
surpass  the  delight  with  which  the  Major  seemed  inspired  by  this  visit  of 
his  old  friend  the  Doctor. 

"  I'd  have  found  you  out !"  he  cried.  "  If  you'd  been  above  ground,  Fd 
have  found  you  out  when  I  came  to  London ;  but  the  fact  is,  I've  only  just 
got  round ;  and  what  do  you  think  of  me,  eh  ?  The  fact  is,  there's  not 
much  of  me  left.  Where's  that  arm  of  mine,  you  rascal ;  and  where  is  that 
leg  f  The  fact  is,  this  is  the  (ellow,"  he  continued,  addressing  Sir  Arthur, 
**'  this  is  the  fellow  who  has  cut  roe  clean  out  of  uxe  Peninsula.  Glorious 
work  there  now,  Doctor,  eh  ?  Glorious  work  I  What  would  I  give  for  that 
arm  ?" 

He  then  dwelt  with  peculiar  energy  upon  the  various  features  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular war,  which  was  at  that  period  raging ;  but,  although  he  spoke 
loudly  and  rapidly,  and  with  the  warmth  of  an  enthusiast,  he  scarcely  uttered 
a  sentence  which  did  not  contain  \*  the  fact  is." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  shall  see  you  again  before  I  leave." 

'*  You  are  not  going  yet  ?  You'll  dine  with  me,  of  course.  Sir  Arthur 
will  also,  perhaps,  do  me  the  honor  ?" 

"  The  women  are  alone,"  observed  Sir  Arthur. 

*'  Well,  then,  the  fact  is,  you  must  bgth^coroe  and  dine  with  me  to-mor* 
low,  and  bring  the  women  with  you." 

**  I'll  consent  to  that  with  pleasure,"  returned  Sir  Arthur,  '*  if  you  and 
your  family  will  d9  me  the  honor  to  dine  with  us  to-day.'' 

*'  My  family !  The  fact  is,  it  strikes  me  forcibly.  Sir  Arthur,  that  you 
haven't  an  idea  of  how  many 'there  are  of  them  f 

^  If  there  be  a  hundred  of  them,  so  much  the  better ;  bring  them  all." 

**  There  are  not  quite  a  hundred,  thank  Heaven  I  but  there^s  a  good  round 
doien ;  and  all  girls  I"  .  . 
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"  I  sball  be  most  happy,  to  see  them.     Will  you  come !" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  you  appear  to  me  to  be  a  man  after  my  own  heart, 
and  therefore  I  will  come  ;  but  as  for  the  girls  " — 

•    "Oh,  let  them  come  too  !    Do  oblige  me  ;  I  know  my  little  wife  will  be 
delighted." 

"  Well,  I  will ! — Fll  bring  them  all !  Yd  show  you  a  sample  of  the  lot, 
but  they  are  all  out  Sir  Arthur,"  he  added,  taking  his  hand,  "  I  am  proud 
to  know  you.  The  fact  is,  I  have  frequently  heard  of  you,  although  I  never 
before  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced." 

"  I  hope,"  returned  Sir  Arthur,  "  that  we  shall  be  better  acquainted." 

"  As  neighbors,  we  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  Til  bring  all  the  girls- 
But,  the  fact  is,  we  shall  all  come  with  the  knowledge  that  you  did  not  ex- 
pect such  a  troop,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  mutton 
chop  you  may  happen  to  give  us." 

This  was  understood,  albeit  the  understanding  was  perfectly  unnecessary, 
seeing  that  Caroline,  who  had  commissioned  Sir  Arthur  to  invite  the  Major, 
and  therefore  expected  him,  had  ordered  a  really  ma^ificont  dinner,  with 
the  view  of  making  a  favorable  first  impression.  When,  however,  she  heard 
that  the  Major  would  be  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  his  family,  her  delight 
was  unbounded  ;  and,  after  kijjping  Sir  Arthur — in  private,  of  course — ^as  a 
reward  for  having  so  admirably  executed  her  commission — and  no  other 
reward  could  have  been  given  which  he  would  have  prized  so  highly — she 
proceeded  to  give  a  variety  of  additional  instructions,  which  set  every  ser- 
vant in  motion. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  therefore,  all  was  prepared ;  and  when  the  Major* 
who  was  punctual  as  the  sun,  arrived  with  his  '*  troop,''  Caroline,  dressed  in 
her  richest  style,  but  without  any  apparent  attempt  at  display,  received  them 
with  surpassing  grace.- 

The  first  thing  which  struck  them  was  her  beauty :  they  were  themselves 
extremely  elegant  girls,  while  the  features  of  the  majority  of  them  might 
have  been  termed  handsome ;  but  her  beauty — to  which  a  fine  taste  and  an 
elegant  presence  imparted  additional  lustre — won  all  their  hearts.  The 
younger  ones  were  especially  delighted;  they  surrounded  and  kissed  her 
with  so  much  affection,  and  felt  so  happy  to  know  her. 

'*  When  I  can  break  through  this  rank.  Lady  Cleveland,"  observed  the 
Major,  "  I  sball  be  happy  to  pay  my  respects.  The  fact  is,"  he  added,  as 
Caroline  on  the  instant  extended  her  hand  and  received  his  with  one  of 
the  most  bewitching  smiles,  "  I  am  proud,  l^ady  Cleveland,  of  this  intro- 
duction." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Major  Palgrave." 

"  You  do  me  honor,  Lady  Cleveland,  for,  the  fact  is,  an  honor  I  es- 
teem it." 

Alice  was  then  presented ;  and,    as  Sir  Arthur  performed  his  part  to  ' 
perfection,  before  dinner  was  announced  by  the  pages  they  were  all   as 
one  family. 

As  neither  the  Major  nor  his  daughters  expected  to  have  anything  but  a 
plain  family  dinner,  their  surprise  when  they  saw  four  courses  served  up  in 
the  most  sumptuous  style  may  be  easily  conceived.  How  on  earth  could 
it  have  been  done  on  so  short  a  notice  was  a  mystery  which  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  solve.      This,  however,  of  course,  was  not-  expressed. 
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Everything  passed  off  admirably,  atid  the  ladies  in  due  time  retired,  leaving 
Sir  Arthur,  the  Doctor,  and  Major  Palgrave  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular war. 

In  the  drawingroom  music  was  immediately  resorted  to,  and,  as  they  all 
sang  sweetly,  a  concert  ensued.  But  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  eloquent  description  which  Alice  gave  of  Sir  Arthur^s  mansion  in 
town.  The  rooms,  the  painting,  the  furniture,  everything,  in  fiact,  was  min- 
utely depicted,  and  had  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  the  imaginations  of  her 
attentive  young  friends,  that  after  passing  a  most  delightful. evening,  during 
which  they  had  witnessed  with  amazement  the  kind,  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions which  Carcfline  received  from  Sir  Arthur,  the^  left  with  the  Major,  in- 
*  spired  with  the  hope  that  whenever  they  married  they  might  have  nice 
elderly  gentlemen  for  husbands.  ^ 

On  the  following  day,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  previously, 
this  visit  was  returned^  and,  as  Caroline  became  extremely  intimate  with 
the  Falgraves,  who  made  up  parties  for  her,  and  introduced  her  with  feel- 
ings of  pride  to  all  the  principal  families  resident  within  ten  miles  of  the 
place,  she  soon  had  all  the  society  she  could  desire,  and  became  nearly  as 
gay  as  she  had  been  in  town.  She  created,  in  fact,  an  immense  sensation. 
Her  name  was  exceedingly  popular.  Lady  Cleveland  was  the  leader  in  every 
thing ;  there  could  be  no  party  without  Lady  Cleveland ;  Lady  Cleveland 
led  off  every  ball :  and  Lady  Cleveland  took  especial  care  not  to  be  outdone 
in  the  magnificence  of  her  entertainments. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XL 

TBX   BB8PSAK,   AND  TBB   FBTB   GHAlfPBTRE. 

Not  content  with  dinners,  concerts,  scireeSj  aw  balls,  she  at  length  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  celebrating  Sir  Arthur's  birthoay  by  giving  a  f^te  cham- 
pHre  on  a  most  brilliant  scale,  and  artistes  of  every  caste  were  sent  for  from 
London. 

Sir  Arthur,  of  course,  had  no  voice  in  this  matter  at  alL  He  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it  than  merely  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred.  It  was, 
avowedly  and  expressly,  to  celebrate  his  birthday ;  and  a  man  would  be  a 
most  ungrateful  brute  to  object  to  anything  designed  to  do  him  honor.  Sir 
Arthur  was  no  such  ungrateful  brute,  and  therefore  he  didn't  interfere. 
He  knew  that  there  would  be  expenses  to  pay ;  and  he  also  knew  that  the 
annual  interest  of  his  principal  had  been  already  expended ;  but  he  didn't 
say  a  word :  no,  he  knew  it  was  done  to  delight  him,  and  that  was  enough. 

Before,  however,  the  arrangements  for  the  fhU  had  been  completed,  Uxe 
manager  of  the  theatre  in  the  town  adjacent,  having  a  splendid  eye  to  busi- 
ness, and  not  only  knowing  the  popularity  of  Lady  Cleveland,  but  having 
beard  of  the  contemplated  fiUy  resolved  to  *^  do  himself  the  honor  "  of 
calling  upon  Sir  Arthur,  with  the  view  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  have  what 
he  termed  a  bespeak.  * 

The  manager,  who  was  a  short,  poddy  man,  but  very  artful,  on  hearing, 
when  he  called^  that  Sir  Arthur  was  out — which  he  very  well  knew  before 
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he  ventured  to  put  his  foot  upon  the  premises — did  himself  the  honor  to 
ask  if  he  might  have  the  honor  of  seeing  Lady  Cleveland,  as  her  Ladyship 
would  do  just  as  well — and,  in  his  estimation,  much  better,  but  that  he 
did'nt  say ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  his  card  would  with  pleasure  be 
taken  up  to  Lady  Cleveland,  he  sent  up  his  card,  and  Caroline  appeared. 

"  Lady  Cleveland,  I  presume,  I  have  the  honor  to  address  f "  said  the 
manager ;  and  Caroline  moved  with  the  view  of  indicating  the  affirmative. 
*^  I  have  ten  thousand  apologies  to  make  to  your  Ladyship,''  he  continued, 
bowing  with  great  profundity,  and  placing  his  right  hand  upon  his  left 
breast  of  course ;  it  being  impossible  for  any  theatrical  individual  to  bow 
very  profoundly  without  doing  that  I — "  I  have  t€in  thousand  apologies  to 
make  to  your  Ladyship ;  but  as  I  merely  called  to  solicit  your  Ladyship's 
patronage — ^that  is,  to  inquire  if  your  Ladyship  and  Sir  Arthur  would  do 
us  the  honor  to  have  a  bespeak — I  thought  that,  probably,  on  learning  that 
Sir  Arthur  was  from  home,  I  might  be  pardoned  by  your  Ladyship  for  seek- 
ing this  interview." 

"  Has  Sir  Arthur  been  accustomed  to  bespeak  a  play  ?"  ' 

**  I  am  bound  to  inform  ypur  Ladyship  that  he  has  not  But  we  have  an 
excellent  company,  and  the  house,  under  your  Ladyship's  immediate  patron- 
age, could  not  fail  to  be  brilliantly  thronged." 

^  I  will  certainly  name  the  subject  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  you  may,  if  you 
please,  call  to-morrow." 

^  I  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  your  Ladyship,"  returned  the  manager, 
pressing  his  heart  with  sufficient  force  to  stop  its  action ;  '^  I  will  do  myself 
that  honor.     Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient. ' 

He  then  bowed  himself  out  with  surpassing  ingenuity,  combined  with  all 
the  grace  he  had  in  him,  leaving  Caroline,  who  had  already  resolved  to 
adopt  the  suggestion,  contemplating  the  means  by  which  "  the  '  bespeak '  of 
Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Cleveland ''  mi^ht  be  made  to  go  off  with  ecl&L 

'*,The  manager  of  the^heatre,  my  love,  has  been  here,'*  she  observed,  on 
Sir  Arthur's  return.  ^'  B|  appears  to  be  extremely  anxious  for  you  to  be* 
speak  a  play." 

'*/  bespeak  a  play!"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur;  '^/'m  not  a  theatrical 
man !" 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  for  that  purpose  that  you  should  be,  dear  I  He  saya 
that  there  is  sure  to  be  a  most  brilliant  house,  if  the  performances  be  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Cleveland.*' 

**  Pooh,  pooh  !  those  fellows  have  impudence  enough  for  anything.  If  I 
had  been  at  home  I'd  have  kicked  him  out  of  the  house,  for  supposing  me 
to  be  such  an  idot.*' 

"  The  idiotcy  involved  in  a  bespeak,  my  dear,  is  not,  I  apprehend,  very 
<^nspicuous.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  look  well  '  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Cleveland,'  and  that,  too,  on  the 
eve  of  our  fete,** 

"  I  would  look,  my  love,  very  presumptuous  on  my  part." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no ;  not  at  all.  It  is  constantly  done  by  persons  who 
have  no  pretension  to  your  position  in  society  !  Now,  I  wish  you  would 
allow  me  to  manage  it,  dear ;  Fd  arrange  it  so  nicely,  and  so  much  to  your 
satisfaction,  you'd  hh  quite  delighted — ^I  know  you  would  1" 

'*  Don't  think  of  it,  my  love,  for  a  moment ;  don*t  think  of  it." 
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* 

"  Why  not,  darling  f  Do  yon  remember  how  anxious  yon  nsed  to  be  to 
act  upon  every  snggestion  I  happened  to  make  9'' 

*'  But  thkr  1^  tot  yours ;  this  is  the  suggestion  of  that  vagabondizing 
player!" 

'*It  is  mine  by  adoption,  dear;  certainly  by  adoption  !  But  don^t  you 
recollect  what  pleasure  you  used  to  feel  in  promoting  the  gratification  of 
every  wish  I  could  conceive  ?" 

"  I  don't  recollect  that  I  was  ever  more  pleased  than  I  am  now,  my  dear, 
to  see  you  happy." 

"  You  cannot  recollect  that,  because  you  never  were !  I  am  satisfied  of 
it,  and,  rfierefore,  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  you  will  place  the  entire  man- 
agement of  this  affair  in  my  hands.     You  mil  do  so,  darling,  will  you  not  f* 

"  It  must  be  as  you  please,  my  love." 

"  Nay,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  as  I  please,  dear,  unless  it  has  your  coun- 
tenance. You  know  that  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  act  in  opposition  to 
your  wishes ;  that,  in  short,  if  I  had  not  your  sanction,  Td  not  act  at  all." 

'^  But  you  have  my  sanction  :  I  cannot  say  more !  You  have  my  sancr 
tion  to  act  as  you  please." 

"  Well,  now,  that  really  is  very  kind  indeed  of  you — very  kind :  I  appre- 
ciate it,  believe  me ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  highly  pleased  with  my 
arrangement." 

This  Sir  Arthur  was  much  inclined  to  doubt ;  however,  the  thing  was  in- 
evitable then,  and  experience  had  taught  him  to  feel  that  there  was  in  all 
such  cases  great  virtue  in  resignation. 

When,  therefore,  the  artful  manager  called  according  to  that  appointment, 
which  could  not  fail  to  live  in  his  memory — seeing  that  for  months  he  had 
been  doing  a  bitter  bad  business — Caroline  arranged  with  him  all  the  pre- 
liminaries, at  least  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  sent  him  away  with  a 
heart  so  light,  that  he  made  a  desperate  threat  to  pay  off  at  least  a  part  of 
those  horrid  arrears  of  salary  which  will,  in  the  very  best  regulated  compa- 
nies, accumulate  when  the  treasury  is  bare. 

Bills  were  accordingly  issued  in  great  profusion,  and  large  placards  posted 
xill  over  the  town.  Every  one  knew  that  on  Thursday  evening  "  The  Honey- 
moon" and  "  Love's  Labor  Lost"  would  be  perform^  ^JJnder  the  imme- 
DiATB  Patronage  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Cleveland  ! ! ! !  I T — who 
had  taken  the  whole  of  the  dress  circle  ! — and  every  one  felt  that  on  such  an  ^ 
occasion  every  one  would  be  there. 

In  the  meantime  Caroline  had  issued  cards  for  a  dinner  on  that  day, 
naming,  of  course,  an  earlier  hour  than  usual ;  and  as  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  refusing  to  go  to  any  one  of  Lady  Cleveland's  entertainments,  she  knew, 
of  course,  exactly  how  many  would  be  there,  and  made  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. 

Well,  the  day  came,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  complete. 
The  appointed  hour  arrived,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the  guests,  who  ordered 
their  carriages  at  half-past  six.  Covers  had  been  laid  for  seventy,  and  pre- 
cisely that  number  sat  down  to  a  most  delicious  dinner,  which  passed  off 
admirably  and  was  highly  enjoyed.^ 

After  dinner  of  course  there  was  no  time  to  los^  The  carriages  had  al- 
ready Arrived,  and  the  guests  began  to  enter  them  with  the  view  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  theatre.    Caroline,  Alice,  and  Sir  Arthur,  were  the  last  to  leave ; 
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and,  as  the  coachman  had  heen  desired  to  drive  veiy  slowly,  they  were  full 
ten  minutes  behind  every  one  else,  which  was  held  to  be  extremely  correct 

On  their  arrival,  however,  the  manager — who  having,  aa  one  of  the  super- 
numeraries at  Drury-lane,  seen  how  George  the  Third  had  been  honored 
when  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  who  had  borrowed  a  couple  of  tall  plated 
candlesticks,  and  stuck  two  wax  candles  therein — received  and  preceded 
them  with  unexampled  tact;  and  the  instant  they  entered  their  box,  the 
whole  house  simultaneously  rose ;  and  while  thunders  of  applause  proceeded 
from  the  upper  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  thp  ladies  in  the  dr^ss  circle  waved 
their  handherchiefs  with  infinite  enthusiasm,  and  the  gentlemen,  whose 
hands  were,  of  course,  adorned  with  white  gloves,  clapped  vnth  an  energy 
sufficient  to  split  them. 

Caroline  bowed  with  surpassing  grace ;  and  as  she  was  dressed  in  mag- 
nificent style,  the  effect  produced  was  electric.  Sir  Arthur  also  bowed,  in 
his  way;  but  he  really  felt  excessively  embarrassed.  It  was  his 'first  ap- 
pearance in  so  distinguished  a  character,  and  he  had  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  oddest  feelings  that  were  probably  ever  experienced  by  man. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Lady  Cleveland,  the  loveliest  lady  alive !"  cried  a  fel- 
low in  the  pit,  who  was  evidently  enamored  of  Caroline ;  and  three  deafening 
cheers  were  accordingly  given.  , 

"  Three  cheers  for  Sir  Arthur !"  shouted  another  individual.  "  May  he 
never  want  nothing  as  long  as  he  lives  I  Hoo-roar !  hoo-roar !  hoo-roar ! 
One  cheer  more.     Hoo-roar/    A  httle  *un  in.     Hoo-roarI" 

'*  God  save  the  King"  was  then  sung  by  the  whole  etrength  of  the  com- 
pany, which,  seeing  that  they  hadn't  had  a  dinner  for  a  month,  wasn't 
much ;  but,  while  it  was  being  accomplished,  the  lamp-lighter  inflicted  an 
exquisite  pang  up6n  the  manager,  by  informing  him  that  money  was  being 
actually  turned  away  from  the  doors  1 

"  What  r'  exclaimed  the  manager,  rushing  from  the.  stage  in  a  moat 
dreadful  state  of  mind,  **  money  turned  away  from  the  doors !" 

As  the  whole  of  his  reminiscences  supplied  nothing  at  all  comparable  with 
this,  he  flew  to  the  money-takers  on  the  instant 

"  What  w  this  I  hear  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Refuse  money — ^tnm  money 
away  from  the  doors  I" 

**  The  house  is  crowded  to  the  ceiling,"  replied  the  money-taker  in  chief. 

"  So  much  the  better.     Gods  !  turn  away  money !" 

"  Why,  there's  no  room.*' 

"  Ilenty  1  Send  them  on  the  stage ;  in  the  wings,  in  the  flies :  there  is 
plenty  of  room.  Gods  1  don't  think  of  turning  away  money  1 — ^I  shall  be 
happy  to  allow  you  to  go  upon  the  stage,"  said  he  to  a  party  of  six  who  at 
that  moment  entered. 

"  You  are  very  polite,"  replied  the  leader  of  that  party,  who  was  followed 
by  the  manager  the  moment  he  had  said,  **  Whatever  you  do,  sir,  don't 
turn  away  money !" 

The  play  then  commenced ;  but  during  its  progress  the  chief  attraction 
was  Caroline,  who  really  looked  brilliant 

"  Is  not  this  delightful  ?"  she  observed  to  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Animating — very  animating — very  P  he  replied.  "  I  had  no  idea  that 
we  were  so  much  respected."  • 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  would  be  highly  pleased  with  my  arrange- 
ments ?    You  would  scarcely  believe  it" 
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*'  Mj  dear,  with  whatever  arrangements  you  make,  I.  must  be  high]j 
pleased.     But  did  you  ever  witness  such  infamous  acting  ?'* 

^  Never  mind  the  acting,  dear ;  no  one  thinks  of  that ;  loe  are  the  princi- 
pal performers  to-night    Just  put  your  wig  right,  dear ;  it  is  all  on  one  side.*' 

The  wig  was  adjusted ;  and  when  "  The  Honeymoon'*  was  over,  the  au- 
dience would  have  "  God  save  the  King"  again ;  and  when  that  bad  been 
miraculously  repeated,  by  virtue  of  the  manager,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  gen- 
erosity, having  treated  every  member  of  his  company  to  a  pint  of  strong 
ale,  ^^Love's  Labor  Lost'^  commenced  under  these  auspices,  and  therefore 
went  off  with  unbounded  applause. 

Oar6line  then  rose,  and  the  whole  house  rose  with  her ;  and  having  had 
the  felicity  of  hearing  again  three  rounds  of  enthusiastic  cheers,  she  bowed, 
and  taking 4he  arm  of  Sir  Arthur,  left  the  box,  from  which  they  were  con- 
ducted to  their  carriage  by  the  manager,  by  whom  they  were  almost 
worshipped. 

The  evening,  however,  was  not  thus  finished.  Caroline  had  extorted  from 
every  friend  who  had  dined  with  her  a  promise  to  return  immediately  after 
the  theatre  was  over ;  and  as  that  promise  was  faithfully  peiformed,  all  who 
had  dined  there  sat  down  to  supper. 

Quadrilles  were  then  proposed,  and,  as  a  band  had  been  duly  provided, 
they  commenced,  and  kept  it  up  with  spirit  until  eight  in  the  morning, 
when  they  had  a  set  breakfast,  then  a  ride,  and  then  a  dinner,  when  they 
recommenced  dancing,  and  did  not  break  up  until  noon  the  next  day. 

Sir  Arthur  had,  of  course,  in  the  interim,  Several  hours  sleep  on  the  sofa: 
but  he  did,  notwithstanding,  feel  dreadfully  fatigued  at  the  conclusion,-  and 
declared  confidentially  to  Major  Palgrave — who  had  been  sticking  at  chess 
the  whole  time — that  this  system  of  turning  three  days  into  one  would  not 
agree  with  the  constitution  of  a  lion ! 

Charles  and  Lucrece  had,  of  course,  been  invited,  with  Lady  Grange, 
Greville,  and  Fred.,  and  about  twenty  others *from  town,  the  whole  of  whom 
arrived  at  the  Lodge  early,  and  found  the  ground  studded  with  marquees, 
pavilions,  tents,  platforms  for  fireworks,  and  so  on,  which  had  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance.  It  was,  moreover,  a  most  brilliant  day  :  the  sun  shone  forth 
in  all  his  glory ;  and,  while  in  the  clear  blue  sky  every  cloud  seemed  furled, 
the  air  was  so  gentle,  soft,  and  light,  that  it  scarcely  made  the  leaves  of  even 
the  aspen  dance. 

As  five  had  been  fixed  for  the  ftte  to  commence,  at  that  hour  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  guests  had  arrived,  and,  as  they  passed  through  the  suite  of 
rooms  which  led  to  the  lawn,  the  military  band  played  a  favorite  march,  and 
thus  gave  an  additional  effect  to  the  gay  scene  which  opened  before  them. 

Having  promenaded  till  six,  they  sat  down  to  a  most  superb  dinner  in  the 
principal  marquee,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  military  and  quadrille 
bands  alternately  played  with  great  beauty  and  precision. 

This  was  indeed  delightful.  The  guests  were  enchanted.  They  declared 
again  and  again  that  they  had  never  experienced  feelings  at  all  comparable 
with  those  by  which  they  were  then  inspired.  These  feelings,  however,  did 
not  interfere  with  their  appetite :  they  ate  like  persons  who  are  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  and  who  live  in  the  country ;  and  in  stating  this  indis- 
putable fiict,  it  is  submitted  that  no  simile  can  be  more  perfect 

On  the  cloth  being  removed,  ^  Non  bonis"  was  sung  in  superb  style  by 
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ihe  vocali&ts,  who  had  been  engaged  in  London  for  the  occasion,  each  part 
being  quadrupled  ;  and  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  given  and  re- 
sponded to  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  characterized  that  period,  Fred., 
having  been  pressed  by  his  father  and  Dr.  Hawtree,  rose  to  propose  the 
health  of  Sir  Arthur. 

^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  ^  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  ad- 
dress you  on  this  occasion,  had  I  not  been  urged  to  do  so,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  Hawtree,  whose  suggestions  I  am  at  all  times  most  anxious  to 
adopt.  I  say  that  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  address  you ;  not  because 
I  conceive  the  task  to  be  anything  but  most  pleasing,  but  because  I  well  know 
that  I  shall  be  unable  to  perform  that  task  in  the  style  which  strict  justice 
demands.  I  will,  however,  at  once  proceed  to  state,  that  I  have  risen  to 
propose  the  health  of  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland."  Here  the  whole  company 
rose,  and,  as  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchief  while  the  gentlemen  en- 
thusiastically cheered,  a  most  animating  scene  was  produced. 

*'  In  him, '  continued  Fred.,  when  sUence  had  l^en  restored,  "  we  see  a 
man — a  good  man — an  amiable  man — a  man  whom  I  know  to  be  possessed 
of  the  most  kind  and  generous  feelings  by  which  the  character  of  man  can 
be  adorned.  Upon  his  friendship  you,  who  are  his  friends,  do  not  require 
me  to  dwell,  and  of  his  affection  I  am  convinced  that  you  need  not  wait  for 
my  sister  to  speak.  Every  quality,  indeed,  that  he  possesses,  is  so  plainly 
developed,  that  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  requires  but  little  study ;  and 
therefore,  as  we  have  met  here  with  a  view  to  the  celebration  of  his  birth- 
day, as-  well  as  to  promote  tHI  cultivation  of  the  kindliest  feelings  of  our 
nature,  you  will,  I  am  satisfied,  join  me  in  drinking  health  and  long  life  to 
Sir  Arthur  Cleveland ;  and  may  every  return  of  this  day  be  characterized  by 
an  increase  of  happiness  !" 

Again  the  whole  company  rose,  and  again  the  cheering  was  enthusiastic ; 
and  when  an  appropriate  glee  had  been  beautifully  sung,  Sir  Arthur  pro- 
ceeded to  acknowledge  the  toast. 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  "I  rise  to  I'eturn  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  compliment  you  have  just  paid  me.  It  has  been  said  that  '  to  know  a 
man  well  were  to  know  himself;'  and  if  that  be  the  only  test,  I  am  appre- 
hensive that  my  knowledge  of  mankind  has  been  hitherto  exceedingly 
limited,  for  I  did  not  know  myself  sufficiently  well  to  know  that  I  possci>sed 
all  those  amiable  qualities  which  have  been  with  so  much  eloquence  de- 
scribed. My  young  friend,  I  fear,  has  been  somewhat  too  poetical ;  but  if 
even  I  regard  it  as  a  fable,  the  moral  of  which  is  that  I  ought  to  be  all 
that  he  says  I  am,J  shall  henceforth  see  more  reason  than  ever  to  cultivate 
those  feelings  which  I  find  you  so  highly  esteem.  Again,  my  friends,  I 
thank  you.     I  am  happy  to  see  you.     God  bless  you  all!'' 

Charles  was  then  selected  to  propose  the  next  toast ;  and,  as  that  was 
to  be  the  last,  he,  after  much  persuasion,  consented,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  As  virtue  is  a  theme  which  all  who  appreciate  virtue  love  to  laud,  I 
am  certain  that  all  whom  I  now  see  around  me  will,  with  pleasure,  drink  to 
the  health  of  Lady  Cleveland."  Here  the  whole  company  rose,  as  before, 
and  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed. 

"  I  need  not,"  conUnued  Charles,  "  describe  the  delightful  characteristics 
of  virtue  to  j/ou,  by  whom  they  are  so  well  understood ;  nor  need  I  explain 
how  bright,  how  beautiful  a  virtuous  woman  appears  to  her  friends,  or  how 
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like  an  angel  she  is  m  the  view  of  her  husband.  You  know  that  by  them 
she  i&  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  her  sex,  while  to  him  she  is  the  world  in 
whom  all  his  hopes  and  joys  are  concentrated,  the  idol  whom  he  worshipSi 
the  goddess  whom  he  adores.  In  proposing,  therefore,  briefly,  the  health 
of  Lady  Cleveland,  I  feel  that  that  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
respond  with  appropriate  warmth." 

The  toast  was  of  course  received  with  all  the  honors  ;  but,  although  every 
sentence  of  the  speech  which  introduced  it  was  hailed  with  loud  applause, 
Caroline  did  not  approve  of  the  speech  itself.  She  thought  it  too  general. 
It  did  not  sufficiently  identify  her.  She  felt  that  ihe  inference  drawn  was 
correct,  but  she  doubted  much  whether  Charles  had  not  had  recourse  to  a 
certain  refined  species  of  irony.  This  doubt  was,  however,  concealed ;  and 
when  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  in  raptures,  had  duly  returned  thanks,  the  cur- 
tain at  the  upper  end  of  the  marquee  was  withdrawn,  and  the  splendid 
pavilion  appeared,  the  orchestra  of  which  was  crowded  with  performers  of 
high  celebrity,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

A  concert  then  commenced,  and  the  first  three  pieces  were  highly  ap- 
plauded, and  gave  great  delight ;  but  when  it  became  known  to  the  audience 
m  general  that  the  fourth  had  been  composed  by  Lady  Cleveland  herself, 
their  raptures  were  altogether  beyond  expression.  Oh,  they  never  heard 
anything  comparable  with  it !  Their  ears  were  ravished — their  souls  were 
charmed.  Nothing  was  ever  half  so  sweet — ^nothing  ever  developed  so 
much  taste.  They  were  perfectly  enchanted ;  and  every  beautiful  feeling 
produced  during  the  concert  was  ascribed,  of  course,  solely  to  that.  Caro- 
line was  naturally  delighted  to  find  this  the  theme  of  universal  admiration, 
and  more  especially  as  she  did  not  know  that  her  friends  were  aware  of  its 
being  hers,  Sir  Arthur  having  communicated  the  intelligence  to  them  all  in 
the  strictest  possible  confidence. 

The  concert  over,  the  curtains  closed,  and  the  company  left  the  marqu^ ; 
and  4rhen  the  extraordinary  evolutions  of  a  tight-rope  dancer  had  suffi- 
ciently delighted  them  all,  the  young  ones  commenced  quadiilles  upon  the 
lawn,  while  the  rest  repaired  to  the  surrounding  tents,  the  tables  iii  which 
were  covered  with  fruit,  cake,  and  wine. 

Here,  being  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  they  enjoyed  themselves  till 
dusk,  when  they  returned  to  the  marqu6e,  in  which  coffee  was  served,  and 
which  was  then  studded  with  variegated  lamps.  Tlie  band  played  during 
the  whole  time,  as  at  dinner ;  and,  the  moment  it  ceased,  a  piece  of  ordi- 
nance was  discharged  as  a  signal  for  the  fireworks,  which  they  all  then  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  witness. 

On  leaving  the  brilliant  scene,  to  which  their  eyes  had  been  accustomed, 
the  night  appeared  black  as  a  pall ;  and  therefore  when,  on  the  second  sig- 
nal being  given,  a. magnificent  ffight  of  rockets  burst  forth  and  illumined 
the  sky,  the  effect  was  one  of  unequalled  grandeur.  Some  splendid  devices 
followed ;  then  other  flights  of  rockets ;  the«  the  representation  of  a  siege, 
which  was  dexterously  changed  into  the  interior  of  a  convent ;  and,  when 
the  Roman  candles  with  which  it  had  been  studded  were  spent,  volumes  of 
brilliant  white  smoke  ascended  padually,  until  the  rope-dancer,  covered 
with  spangles,  became  perceptible  at  the  height  of  about  forty  feet,  de- 
scending apparently  from  the  clouds,  as  one  enthusiastic  cheer  burst  from 
the  delighted  audience,  who  ceased  not  to  applaud  until  all  had  become 
darkness  again. 
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Tbey  then  retuined  to  the  marquee ;  and,  as  the  carpet  which  had  con- 
cealed the  chalked  floor  had  been  removed,  dancing  recommenced,  and  was 
kept  up  with  so  much  spirit  that  the  guests  did  not  even  begin  to  leave 
until  the  morning  dawned. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THB     DEPARTURE. 

Although  Sir  Arthur,  as  might  have  been  expected,  caught  a  very- 
severe  cold,  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  dine  the  next  day  with  Major  Pal- 
grave  ;  and  as  he.  Dr.  Haw  tree,  Charles,  Greville,  and  Fred,  only  were 
present  when  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  the  Major  alluded  to  the  prospects 
of  Charles,  whose  tranquil  manly  bearing  he  admired,  and  in  whom  he  be- 
gan to  feel  a  great  degree  of  interest. 

**  The  fact  is,"  said  ne,  "  when  do  you  intend  to  commence  pracUce  ?" 

"  I  shall  embrace  the  very  earliest  opportunity,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but 
I  am  in  no  particular  haste  ;  I  am  still  studying  hard." 

"  Study  !"  rejoined  the  Major ;  "  talk  of  study ;  why  don't  you  enter 
the  service?  The  glorious  field  of  battlers  the  place  for  study!  You'd 
have  more  limbs  to  amputate  there  in  one  day,  than  you*d  have  the  chance 
of  lopping  oflf  at  home  in  twenty  years  !" 

"  Do  you  not  forget  that  I  am  married  1"  suggested  Charles. 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  the  fact  is,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  9  Take  your 
wife  with  you.  It*ll  be  a  change  for  her,  and  a  glorious  change  too.  Take 
her  with  you  ! — the  fact  of  your  being  married  amounts  to  nothing  at  all ! 
Wha£  say  yow,  Doctor,  eh  ?  Would  you  ever  have  been  the  man  you  are, 
if  you  had  never  seen  a  glorious  field  of  battle  ?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  suppose  that  I  ever  should  have  been  in  my  present  po- 
sition." 

"  Certainly  not !  Isn't  it  better  than  all  the  hospitals  in  the  universe  ? 
What  does  a  man,  who  has  been  at  home  all  his  life,  know  about  gun-shot 
wounds,  for  example  ?  Would  /  go  to  such  a  man  to  have  a  ball  extracted  ? 
And  when  was  there  ever  a  finer  chance  for  a  young  man  of  talent  than 
now  ?  The  fact  is,  now  is  the  very  time  !  If  I  were  you,  I'd  be  off  at 
once.  There  is  no  necessity  for  spending  a  whole  life  abroad  I — a  few  years 
will  do  it ;  we  shall  soon  settle  this  war  1 — we  shall  soon  have  Bonaparte 
fast  / — and  when  we  have  him  secure,  mark  my  words,  you'll  never  have 
another  chance  ;  for  the  fact  is,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  one  here,  will 
ever  live  to  see  another  great  war  in  Europe.  I  therefore  say,  go  by  all 
means !  You  would  come  back  with  practical  experience  sufficient  to  carry 
all  before  you." 

"  Well,"  returned  Charles,  "  I  feel  obliged  by  the  suggestion  :  I'll  think 
of  it.     But  how  am  I  to  get  an  appointment  ?" 

'*  Oh,  I  can  manage  that,"  said  Dr.  Hawtree,  ''  without  the  slightest 
trouble.     You  have  but  to  make  up  your  mind^  and  the  thing  is  done." 

"  Well,  if  you  go,"  said  Fred,  addressing  Charles,  '<  I  should  like  to  go 
with  you." 
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"  Nonsense  !*'  cried  Greville,  "  how  are  you  to  get  a  commission  ?  There 
are  hundreds  on  the  List  at  the  present  time." 

"  And  there  always  will  be  hundreds  on  the  List,"  said  the  Major ;  **  but 
the  fact  is,  the  List  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  It's  all  veiy  well  to 
have  a  List,  but  what  is  it  ? — the  means  whereby  those  who  are  in  a  posi* 
tion  to  be  importuned  may  make  importunity  dumb.  They  oblige  their 
friends  by  getting  youths  placed  upon  the  List ;  and  a  pretty  obligation  it 
is — they  may  be  upon  the  List  till  they  are  bald.  The  fact  is,  I  could  get 
your  son  a  commission  to-morrow." 

"  You  could  r 

**  Of  course,  but  not  by  placing  him  on  the  List.  If  he  is  anxious  to 
enter  the  service,  he  shall  not  wait  long  for  a  commission.  And  he  can't 
do  better.  What  can  be  more  honorable,  more  exciting,  or  jnore  glorioxis, 
than  the  life  of  a.  soldier  ?  If  I  had  fifty  sons,  I'd  make  soldiers  of  them 
all.^  A  fellow  of  spirit  is  sure  to  rise  now." 

"Or  fall,"  suggested  Greville. 

**  Or  fall,  as  you  observe,*'  added  the  Major ;  '*  but  a  soldier  is  never  ap- 
prehensive of  falling."  * 

"  And  he  is  wise,"  rejoined  Greville ;  '*  for  as  things  must  take  their 
course,  apprehension  is  folly." 

The  Major  blew  out  his  cheeks,  and  not  wishing  for  that  point  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  waved  it  by  commencing  a  most  spirited  description  of  the  last 
battle  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  To  this  description  all  attentively 
listened ;  and  so  deep  an  impression  did  it  make  upon  Charles  and  Fred, 
that  they  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  adopt  the  Major's  suggestion,  that 
they  also  might  witness  those  glorious  scenes  which  had  been  with  so  much 
animation  described. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  persons  to  be  consulted  before  any  step 
could  be  taken  ;  for  while  Fred  could  not  think  of  moving  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Alice,  Charles  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Lucrece. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Fred  on  the  following  morning,  "  I  wish  you  would  men- 
tion this  matter  to  Alice." 

"  Modesty,"  replied  Charles,  smiling,  "  is  at  all  times  an  admirable  quali- 
ty ;  but  in  you  it  inspires  special  admiration." 

"  Nay,  it  isn't  modesty — but  I  wish  you'd  just  name  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  will,  if  you  particularly  wish  me  to  do  so  ;  but  it  would  hav6 
more  effect  if  you  were  to  name  it  yourself,  lliere's  no  difficulty  now.  Hie 
Doctor's  prohibition  has  been  removed." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Charles  ;  I  used  to  be  able  to  speak  to  any  wo- 
man, and  upon  any  subject  with  which  I  happened  to  be  conversant,  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  ;  but  now,  upon  my  honor,  in  the  society  of 
women  I  can  scarcely  speak  at  all !" 

*'  You  mean  when  in  the  society  of  one.  But  you  had  far  better  mention 
the  subject  yourself.  You  understand  each  other  now,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Alice  would  like  it  much  better.'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it !" 

"  Well,  if  you  think  that  she  would  like  it  better,  FU  do  it  at  once.  Bat, 
then,  how  shall  I  begin  I" 

"  She  and  Lucrece,  you  perceive,  are  now  walking  upon  the  lawn.    Tell 
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Lucrece  I  want  her,  and  when  you  have  drawn  the  arm  of  Alice  m  yours, 
ask  her  playfully  how  she  imagines  you  would  look  in  uniform,  and  all  the 
rest  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Fred  accordingly  left  Charles  at  once,  and,  having  delivered  the  message 
to  Lucrece,  took  the  hand  of  Alice  and  led  her  into  the  garden. 

*^  Alice,''  said  he,  after  having  walke4  for  some  time  in  silence,  for  it  is 
an  extraordinary  fact  that  she  felt  that  he  was  about  to  communicate  some- 
thing, "  Alice,  how  do  you  think  that  I  should  look,  as  a  general,  for  in- 
stance, or  as  a  colonel,  or  a  captain,  or,  in  fact,  without  reference  to  rank,  as 
a  military  man  ?" 

"  Oh,  elegant,"  exclaimed  Alice,  "you  are  just  the  very  figure  I" 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  me  in  uniform  ?" 

"  Dearly.  If  your  face  were  not  buried  in  one  of  those  odious  black  bear- 
skin caps,  nothing  could  delight  me  more.  I  love  to  see  an  elegant  man  in 
uniform." 

"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  the  compliment  !'^ 

"  Oh,  but  I  did  not  intend  it  as  a  compliment :  I  merely  meant  to  say 
that  I  thought  you  would  \o6k  extremely  elegant  in  uniform." 

"  And  that  you  would  like  to  see  me  in  uniform  9" 

"  Exactly.*' 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  for  Major  Palgrave  has  offered  to  get  me 
a  commission." 

"  But  not  to  enter  the  army  in  reality  ? — not  to  go  abroad  to  fight  ? — not 
to  go  into  battle  f" 

*^  Why,  in  the  army  there  are  no  other  means  of  becoming  distin- 
guished." 

"  Then  Pm  sure  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all.  No ;  I  should  love  to  see  you 
in  an  officer*s  dress,  but  the  idea  of  your  going  into  battle  is  horrible.  You 
may  be  killed  ;  or  you  may  like  the  Major,  lose  an  arm,  and  a  leg,  and  an 
eye !     No,  I  shouldn't  like  that.     Oh,  no  !" 

"  But  it  does  not,  my  love,  of  necessity  follow  that  I  should  be  either  kill- 
ed or  wounded." 

"  No  ;  but  if  you  should,  how  dreadful  it  would  be !" 

"  But  if  I  should  not ! — if  I  should  return  to  you  covered  with  honors, 
what  joy  you  would  feel  1  Who  can  tell  what  I  may  be  ?  General  Gre- 
ville ! — how  well  that  would  sound ;  or  Major-General,  or  even  Captain  Gre- 
ville  !  The  lady  of  Captain  Greville  ! — Captain  Greville  and  his  lady  1  Do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  look  extremely  well  in  the  papers  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  but  then  the  risk,  dear,  is  terrible.  If  you  should  he  wound- 
ed, I  should  die !" 

"  Oh !  I  have  no  fear  of  that,  my  love  !  Do  not  think  of  it  Be  sure  that 
I  shall  soon  acquire  rank  and  distinction." 

^'  Of  that,  dear,  I  do  feel  sure.  I  am  certain  that,  if  you  live,  no  one 
will  surpass  you.  But  it  is  a  frightful  thought,  that  in  an  instant  yon 
may  fall !" 

''  My  dearest  Alice,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  under  any  circumstances 
life  is  uncertain.  Let  a  man  be  placed  in  any  position,  and  in  an  instant  he 
may  fall.  But  I  have  no  fear  of  falling :  I  feel  that  I  shall  escape  every 
evil,  and  soon  return  with  my  object  attained,  that  object  being  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  yott." 
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"  But  what  does  papa  saj  ?     Do^  he  approre  of  it  ?** 

"  The  subject  was  mentioned  last  evening  in  his  presence,  and  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  he  docs/' 

"  And  your  father  ?" 

*'  Oh,  he  makes  very  short  work  of  it !  In  his  view  things  must  take  their 
course.  If  I  am  to  be  a  soldier,  I  must  be  a  soldier ;  and  if  I  am  not  to  be, 
why  I  shall  not.  But  I  have  not  told  you  all :  I  shall  not  go  alone :  Charles 
will  go  with  me,  and  Lucrece  !" 

'^  Indeed  !  And  Lucrece  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Oh,  how  dearly  I  should  love 
to  go  too !     I  should  not  care  so  much  if  I  were  with  you  all.'* 

"  When  I  get  a  regiment,  dear  Alice,  you  shall  be  with  me." 

. "  Ob,  but  I  should  like  to  go  now  !  It  would  be  delightful  I  But  do  not 
flay  another  word  now  ;  I  must  run  away  and  speak  to  Lucrece." 

"  Before  you  give  me  your  consent  ?" 

"  Will  you  not  go,  then,  without  my  consent  ?" 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world."  • 

'* Then  you  are  a  dear!  and  Til  see  about  it :  111  think  the  matter  over ; 
but  don't  detain  me  now.     I  must  ^peak  to  Lucrece." 

At  that  moment  Lucrece  and  Charles  approached,  and  Alice  flew  to  her 
gentle  and  affectionate  friend,  and  drew  her  aside,  while  Charles  and  Fred 
explained  to  each  other  the  progress  they  had  made. 

Charles  had,  however,  but  little  to  explain  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  mentioned 
the  subject  to  Lucrece,  when  she  urged  him  with  smiles  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment.  She  was  sure  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  he  thought 
so,  for  she  always  felt  happy  to  encourage  him  in  the  pursuit  of  any  course 
which  he  imagined  would  tend  to  his  advancement.  Opposition,  or  even 
tacit  acquiescence,  was  with  her  out  of  the  question ;  she  would  paint  his 
every  project  in  the  brightest  colors  Hope  could  supply,  and  inspire  him  with 
the  conviction  that  it  must  be  successful. 

Caroline,  too,  when  she  heard  of  the  proposal,  felt  happy  in  urging  him 
to  accept  it ;  for  having  become  extremely  jealous  of  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  his  uncle,  she  imagined  that  if  he  were  thus  got  rid  of,  her 
reign  in  reality  would  be  absolute. 

The  Doctor,  however,  as  far  as  Fred  was  concerned,  knew  not  whether  to 
countenance  the  step  or  to  oppose  it.  He  had  watched  the  growth  of  his 
child's  affection  for  rred  ;  he  knew  how  deeply  rooted  it  had  become  ;  and 
hence  feared  that  if  anything  fatal  should  occur,  her  happiness  would  be  for 
ever  blasted. 

"  Why  should  he  go  ?"  he  anxiously  inquired  of  himself*  "  Why  should 
he  brave  the  chances  of  war  ?  His  object  is  laudable  ;  but  then  what  ne- 
cessity is  there  for  its  being  thus  attained  ?  He  need  not  seek  a  fortune — 
he  has  one  already ;  I  have  amply  sufficient  for  them  both.  Why  then, 
should  he  go  ?" 

Upon  this  point  he  dwelt  with  the  most  earnest  anxiety  until  the  expected 
arrival"  of  the  Major,  who,  on  being  consulted  on  the  subject,  so  far  removed 
his  paternal  fears  as  to  induce  him  to  offer  no  opposition  ;  and  as  the  mat- 
ter was  then  decided,  they  started  for  town  the  next  day. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Frederick,"  said  Alice,  when  they  had  left,  "I  do  not 
know  yet  that  I  can  allow  you  to  go ;  but  if  I  do  consent,  you  must  faithful- 
ly promise  that  you  will  not  on  any  account  rush  into  danger.  Think  of  me, 
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Frederick,  when  you  are  in  tl^e  6eld :  oosBider  what  woald  become  of  me  if 
anything  dreadful  were  to  happen.*' 

'*  My  dearest  girl,  do  not  be  apprehensive  that  anything  of  the  kind  will 
occur.     You  would  not  make  a  coward  of  me  ?'* 

'*  No,  dear  Frederick,  not  for  the  world  1  I  love  a  brare  man  ;  and  I 
know  that  you  are  brave ;  and  hence  it  is  that  I  fear  you  will  Attempt 
too  much,  and  fall  in  the  attempt.  Remember,  dear,  that  your  life  is 
mine  ;  and  if  ever  I  hear  that  you  have  undertaken  any  of  those  horrible 
*  forlorn  hopes,'  of  which  I  have  heard  papa  speak,  PU  never  forgive  you. — 
Promise  me,  Frederick — upon  your  honor,  promise  me — that  you  never 
will !" 

"  I  do,  my  love,  promise  ;  I  never  will,  upon  my  honor.** 

*'  And  do  not  be  impetuous,  there's  a  dear  !  Always  keep  back,  if  yon 
can  ;  and  never  fail  to  remember,  that  '  discretion  is  the  better  p^rt  of  ^va- 
lor :'  albeit  Shakspeare  has  not  placed  the  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  a 
brave  man.^ 

"  Alice,  be  assured  that,  for  your  dear  sake,  I  shall  take  all  possible  care 
of  myself." 

^  Yes  do,  there's  a  love  1 — because  there  is  no  necessity  for  being  reckless. 
But  you  will  not — ^no,  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  not" 

**  Continue,  my  love,  to.  cherish  that  feeling  till  I  return.  The  war  will 
soon  be  over,  and  then,  dear  Alice,  we  part  no  more." 

The  success  of  Doctor  Hawtree  and  the  Major  in  town  fully  realized 
their  anticipations ;  for,  by  working  together,  they  not  only  obtained  the 
commissions,  but  managed  to  attach  Charles  and  Fred  to  the  same  regi* 
roent. 

The  outfits  were,  therefore,  immediately  ordered  ;  and,  when  all  had 
been  prepared  to  their  entire  satisfaction — but  more  especially  to  that  of 
Alice  who,  when  she  saw  Fred  in  his  full  dress,  pronounced  it  to  be  her  un- 
biaj^sed  opinion  that  no  one  ever  yet  looked  half  so  handsome  !  Dr.  Cleve- 
land and  Ensign  Gre ville  left  England  with  the  amiable,  happy  Lucrece. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

TnX   IKTRODUOTION    OF  YINCBNT   DARNUST. 

Being  no  longer  apprehensive  of  the  influence  of  Charles  interfering  with 
her  own,  Caroline  was  now  upon  that  point  perfectly  at  ease  :  but  as  Sir 
Arthur,  in  consequence  of  the  colds  which  he  caught  so  repeatedly,  began 
to  grow  feeble,  she  became  extremely  petulant  and  frequently  waspish.  His 
cough  annoyed  her ;  his  walk  annoyed  her ;  and  sometimes  even  the  mani- 
festations of  his  love.  It  was  still  the  chief  study  of  his  life  to  please  her, 
although  she  was  dissatisfied  with  everytlung  he  did. 

The  rebellion  was  not,  however,  open  ;  it  was  at  least  partially  concealed : 
it  is  true,  he  did  occasionally  ihxtkk  that  she  showed  a  little  temper  ! — but 
that  she  loved  him  still  —  fondly,  passionately  loved  him  —  he  fervently 
believed. 

"I  do  not/'  said  be  on  one  occasion,  when  Caroline,  on  being  disgusted 
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with  his  cough,  had  said  something  serere,  *'  I  do  not  care  about  your  being 
a  little  cross  with  me  sameiimes,  because  I  have  lived  sufficiently  long 
in  the  world,  and  know  enough  of  the  character  of  your  sex  to  know 
that  ladies  have  occasionally  a  very  peculiar  method  of  showing  their  af- 
fection ;  but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  such  cutting  things  when  you  are 
cross ;  because,  although  I  well  know  that  you  would  not  willingly  wound 
my  feelings  for  the  world,  you  do  wound  them  by  making  those  observations 
nevertheless." 

"Wound  your  feelings!"  returned  Caroline,  pettishly;  "you  appear  to 
have  no  regard  for  mine.  To  hear  you  continually  cough,  cough,  cough, — 
really  it  is  enough  to  enrage  an  angel  !*' 

"  You  are  an  angel — ^my  angel — ^you  know  that  you  are  ;  but  although 
I  did  not  say  that  you  were  enraged,  you  again  said  something  extremely 
severe.  Are  you  aware  that  you  just  now  made  an  observation  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  np  regard  for  your  feelings  ?  My  dearest  love,  be  reasonable.  I 
know  that  this  cough  is  extremely  unpleasant :  I  know  that  you  cannot  bear 
to  hear  it,  because  anything  that  afflicts  me  imparts  pain  to  you  ;  and  I 
admire  that  beautiful  sympathetic  feeling  which  so  manifestly  subsbts 
between  us,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  my  life  :  but 
you  must  not  blame  me,  my  sweet! — really  you  must  not  blame  me — 
because  you  cannot  for  a  moment  conceive  that  I  hold  a  cough  to  be  a 
luxury,  or  that  I  would  not  get  rid  of  it  dear,  if  I  could.*' 

**  Other  persons,"  rejoined  Caroline,  "can  get  rid  of  coughs." 

"  And  I  shall  get  rid  of  mine — ^in  time." 

"  So  you  said  six  mofiths  ago." 

"  But  think,  my  love,  of  the  late  hours  we  have  kept ! — consider,  my 
dear,  IVe  caught  cold  upon  cold !" 

"  You  are  perpetually  pestering  me  about  the  late  hours.  They  have 
dot  been  unusually  late  ;  and  even  if  they  have  been,  why  do  not  /  catch 
cold  upon  cold  ?  I  am  constantly  with  you  ;  I  endure  the  same  changes, 
and  am  less  warmly  clad  ;  and  yet  /  never  have  to  complain  of  colds  I 
There  must  be  something  the  matter — wmething  constitutionally  wrong !" 

"  By  no  means ;  by  no  means ;  my  constitution's  sound  as  ever  —  never 
woe  90  sound.  I  can  endure  any  fatigue — in  the  air — the  open  air  I  walk 
fifty  miles  a  day — ^ride  a  hundred !  — nothing  can  beat  me  —  in  the  air !  no 
man  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more  powerful  constitution.  I  am  proud  of 
it :  Fve  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  !  It's  only  the  tiresome  cough  that  hangs 
upon  me.     But  that  shall  soon  go.     1*11  soon  settle  that." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  would." 

"  I  will,  my  love ;  I  will.  But  come,  do  not  be  cross  with  me,  do  not  be 
cross.  You  don't  know  what  a  sweet  little  present  Fm  going  to  make  you ! 
you  haven't  an  idea  of  it ;  but  I  purchased  this  morning  decidedly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  little  Italian  greyhounds  you  ever  beheld.  Are  you  fond 
of  Italian  greyhounds  ?** 

"  When  they  are  very  beautiful." 

"  Then  I'm  sure  that  you  will  much  admire  this.  I've  just  sent  for  it 
You'll  be  delighted  I  It's  symmetry  is  so  perfect,  and  it  is  so  playful !  And 
now  give  me  a  kiss,  and  let  us  make  up  this  desperate  quarrel.  You  don't 
know,"  he  added,  as  he  stood  gazing  on  her  with  an  expression  of  the  purest 
affection,  while  pressing  her  hands  warmly,  "  you  don  t  know  how  happy  I 
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am  when  you  smile.  But  I  will  not  reproach  you.  You're  a  good  girl,  a 
dear  girl,  although  sometimes  you  teaze  me,  you  do,  you  little  rogue !  you 
know  jojx  do!  But  it's  all  over  now  :  one  more  kiss,  and  Til  not  say  another 
word  about  it." 

Now,  although  scenes  of  this  kind  frequently  occurred,  Caroline  hkd  too 
much  respect  for  herself  to  permit  the  shghtest  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
to  escape  her  lips  in  the  presence  of  any  third  party.  When  they  were 
alone  Caroline  considered  that  she  had  an  inalienable  right  to  say  anything 
she  pleased  ;  but  when  in  society  she  felt  bound  to  treat  him  with  the  high- 
est consideration.  There  was  no  assumption  of  superiority  then,  no  show  . 
of  discontent  or  regret ;  they  appeared  to  live  in  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
and  thereby  induced  the  conviction  that  their  happiness  was  complete.  Not 
even  their  own  servants  were  ever  suffered  to  hear  an  angry  syllable  pass 
between  them ;  those  servants,  it  is  true,  had  constant  proofs  of  her  abiUty 
to  be  angry ;  but  they  were  as  well  convinced  as  they  were  of  their  own 
existence,  that  to  him  she  was  most  amiable,  affectionate,  and  mild. 

And  thus  matters  went  on,  until  a  circumstance  occurred  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  state  of  things,-  the  character  and  progress  of  which  it 
will  now  be  correct  to  explain. 

Among  Caroline's  most  constant  guests  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Dam- 
ley,  an  exceedingly  delicate,  gentle  creature,  who  resided  throughout  the 
year  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lodge,  and  who,  by  her  affectionate,  amiable 
manners,  commsmded  universal  esteem.  At  the  Captain's  death  she  was 
possessed  of  considerable  property  ;  but  having  a  son — an  only  son  — upon 
whom  she  doated,  and  who,  in  return,,  had  contracted  most  extravagant 
habits,  the  means  of  indulging  in  which  she  supplied,  and  which  gradually 
grew  and  branched  forth  boldly,  bearing,  however,  no  fruit  save  that  which 
was  pernicious — ^her  once  ample  fortune  had  dwindled  to  a  bare  competence, 
with  which  she  was,  nevertheless,  content,  being  sustained  by  the  cherished 
conviction  that  it  had  all  been  done  to  make  her  "  dear,  dear  Vincent 
happy." 

At  this  period  the  age  of  Vincent  Damley  was  about  twenty-six ;  but 
while  his  appearance  was  extremely  prepossessing — being  tall  and  symmet- 
rically formed,  and  having  well-defined,  aristocratic  features — he  was  one  of 
the.  most  highly  polished  scamps  about  town.  In  the  drawingroom  he  was 
a  gentleman  ;  in  the  dog- pit  a  blackguard  ;  in  the  prize-ring  a  Corinthian ; 
at  hazard  a  sharp.  He  could  accommodate  his  language  and  manners  to  any 
society  ;  but  being  destitute  of  every  just  or  honorable  feeling,  he  won  the 
contempt  of  all  by  whom  his  character  was  known. 

In  general  he  resided  in  London ;  but  occasionally,  when  he  knew  an 
indignant  creditor  had  put  the  legal  bloodhounds  on  the  scent,  he  would 
visit  his  mother  in  order  to  avoid  them ;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  he 
went  down  at  the  period  in  qiBsstion. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Damley  was  blind  to  all  his  faults,  for  a  mother  is  the 
last  to  see  the  profligacy  of  a  son :  she  viewed  him  only  as  he  appeared — a 
fine  handsome  fellow  —  and  in  her  view  these  qualities  were  actually  super- 
lative. 8be  was,  therefore,  beyond  expression,  proud  of  him,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  all  her  friends,  among  whom  she  numbered  Sir  Arthur  and 
Lady  Cleveland,  whom  h^  visited  frequently,  and  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
adouied. 
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On  one  occasion,  however,  while  he  and  his  mother  were  at  the  Lodge, 
having  been  invited  by  Caroline  to  meet  a  select  part^  of  friends,  one  of  the 
servants  entered  the  drawingroom  jost  before  dinner  was  announced,  and 
addressing  Vincent  in  a  somewhat  mysterious  style,  informed  him  that  a 
person  wished  to  speak  to  him  privately. 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  his  countenance  fell ;  and 
having  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rally,  he  left  the  room,  but  not  before  his 
mother  and  Caroline  had  perceived  that  he  looked  deadly  pale,  and  even 
trembled. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  extraordinaiy  change  in  his  appear- 
ance, Mrs.  Bamley  at  once  followed ;  and  on  reaching  the  hall,  Vincent, 
whose  fears  had  been  realized,  informed  her  that  he  had  been  summoned  on 
business  of  the  most  pressing  importance,  and  desired  her  to  excuse  him 
on  that  ground  to  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Cleveland.  In  vain  she  implored 
him  to  explain  to  her  the  nature  of  this  business ;  in  vain  she  announced 
her  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right :  he  would  give  her  no  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  when  she  rushed 
towards  the  stairs  with  the  view  of  speaking  to  Sir  Arthur ;  but  before  she 
ascended  the  first  flight,  she  met  Caroline,  whose  curiosity  prompted  her  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  Oh !  Lady  Cleveland  ?*  she  frantically  exclaimed,  "  my  dear  Lady 
Cleveland,  I  am  wretched." 

'*  What  on  earth  has  occurred  ?"  inquired  Caroline. 

"I  know  not,  I  know  not ;  he  will  not  tell  me." 

"  Be  calm,  dear  ;  my  dear  Mrs.  Darnley,  be  calm.  Compose  yourself. 
I'll  go  and  speak  to  him.  Mr.  Darnley,"  she  added,  addressing  Vincent, 
who  was  leaving  the  house,  but  who  remained  at  the  door  until  she 
approached  him  ;  "  Mr.  Darnley,  why  surely  you  are  not  going  to  leave 
us  ?" 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  compelled  to  do  so."  returned  Vin- 
cent, who  was  still  extremely  tremulous  ;  ''  but  business  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance"  

"  Dear  Vincent,  tell  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Darnley,  "  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  business  ?" 

"  It  were  useless  to  explain  to  you  its  nature,  mother :  you  would  not 
understand  it." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Darnley,"  said  Caroline,  "  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
leave  us  but  for  a  moment  ?"  And  the  poor  lady,  trembling  violently, 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  one  of  the  front  parlors,  when  C^olme, 
on  opening  the  door  of  the  other,  invited  both  Vincent  and  the  man  to 
walk  in. 

"  Lady  Cleveland,"  said  Vincent,  as  he  entered,  "  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  this  should  have  occurred,  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  as  time 
presses." 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Caroline,  playfully,  "  I  cannot  excuse  you  :  unless 
you  give  me  a  very  suflBcicnt  reason,  I  will  not  Mot^yon  to  leave  us." 

"  He  must  go,  my  Lady,"  said  the  officer. 

"  Why  must  he,  sir  ?"  demanded  Caroline. 

"I'll  tell  your  Ladyship;  the  gentleman's  bashful,  and  I  respect  him 
for  it :  debt  makes  cowards  of  all  honest  men ;  rogues  don't  care  so  much 
about  it." 
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"I  perceive,"  said  Caroline,  "you  are  arrested,  Mr.  Damley.  Well, 
oftn  it  not  be  dettled  ?  What  is  the  amount  ?  Come,  tell  me ;  we  are 
•all  friends  here, — and  these  are  things  to  which  all  men  are  liable.  Mj 
brother  Frederick  was  arrested  once;  that  was  settled,  and  surely  this 
may  be/' 

"  Of  course,  it  may  be  settled  by  paying,"  observed  the  officer. 

"  What  is  the  amount  r 

"  Why  its  near  upon  two  hundred,  fees  and  all." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  settled." 

"  Lady  Cleveland !"  cried  Vincent,  as  Caroline  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  "  I  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me,  I  feel  already  sufficiently  humiliated, 
and  I  would  not  have  my  mother  know  of  it  for  the  world." 

"  She  shall  not  know  of  it,  Mr.  Darnley,"  replied  Caroline. 

"  Nor  would  I  that  Sir  Arthur" 

"  Mr.  Darnley,  this  matter  is  strictly  between  us .'"  ' 

"  But  really,  Lady  Cleveland,  I  am  ashamed,"  cried  Vincent,  as  Caroline 
quitted  the  room. 

'*  Hold  your  tongue,  do^  you  foolish  man,"  qried  the  officer ;  "  never  feel 
ashamed  of  being  helped  out  of  a  scrape." 

"  How  did  you  trace  me  here  .^*  cried  Vincent,  pacing  the  room  vio- 
lently. 

"  One  of  your  mother's  servants,  in  his  innocence,  told  me  you  had  come 
here  to  dine." 

'*  And  could  you  not  wait  till  I  returned  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  never  do  that  sort  of  thing :  we  never  throw  away  half  a  chance. 
It  wouldn*t  do  1" 

Caroline  now  re-entered  the  room  with  a  cheque  which  Sir  Arthur  had 
given  to  her  that  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  certain  tradesmen's 
bills. 

**  My  dear  Lady  Cleveland,"  said  Vii^sent,  "  I  really  must  protest" 

"  Mr.  Darnley,"  said  Caroline,  smiling,  "  you  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  My  business  is  now  with  this  pei^on,  and  I  beg  that  you  will 
not  interfere.     What  is  the  amount,  exactly  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Altogether  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds,"  replied  the  officer.' 

"  Very  well :  here's  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  and  fifty.  My  servant  will 
accompany  you  to  the  bank,  and  by  him  you  can  return  the  balance." 

^^  Your  Ladyship  will  excuse  me,  but  it  isn't  usuat  to  take  cheques  in 
affiiirs  of  this  description." 

"  But  Sir  Arthur  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  you,  I  presume  ?" 

"  No  doubt :  I  was  merely  saying  that  the  thing  was  unusual.  The 
gentleman  himself  had  better  walk  with  me,  and  then  he  can  bring  the 
change  back." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  man ;  surely  that  is  unnecessary.  I  am  responsible 
for  him.  Besides,  the  delay  will  create  suspicion ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
consider  that  a  gentleman  has  feelings  !" 

*^  I  do  consider  tfaat^^  but  your  Ladyship  should  consider  that  he  is  not 
the  only  man  that  has  feelings.  I  have  feelings!  And  as  far  as  re- 
sponsibility is  concerned,  I  am  responsible  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff 
is  responsible  for  me;  and  yet  I,  a  respectable  tradesman  in  this  town, 
having  paid  soot  and  lot  for  thirty  years,  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  with  a 
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cheque,  but  roust  have  a  servant  mih  me  to  see  that  I  don^t  run  awaj  with 
the  balance." 

^'  Mj  good  man/'  cried  Caroline,  "  I  assure  70U  that  such  an  idea  never 
occurred  to  me.  My  only  object  in  proposing  to  send  the  servant  was  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  returning  with  the  balance  ;  believe  me,  I  had  no 
other  thought.*' 

"  I  do  believe  your  Ladyship  ;  but  I  did  think  it  strange.  However,  I 
beg  pardon,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doiibt  of  the  cheque  being  paid,  and 
will  return  you  the  balance  in  the  rooming." 

"  That  is  all  I  require,"  returned  Carpline.     "  But  what  is  your  fee  V* 

"A  guinea  ;  but  that  is  included."  , 

*'  Then,  instead  of  one,  I  beg  that  you  will  take  five.  I  may  depend  up^n 
your  keeping  this  affair  a  profound  secret  ?*' 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  Ladyship  may.     I  thank  you." 

He  then  bowed  respectfully  and  quitted  the  room,  when  Vincent  began 
to  express  his  gratitude  with  the  utmost  fervor;  but  Caroline  declaring 
that  she  would  not  hear  a  word,  led  him  into  the  parlor  to  which  his 
mother  had  retired,  and  in  which  she  had  remained  trembling  with  ap- 
prehension, 

"  Well,"  said  Caroline,  as  he  entered,  "  I  have  prevailed  upon  him  at 
length  not  to  leave  us  ;  but  I  had  a  world  of  trouble  to  do  so  ;  I  never  yet 
raet  with  so  infiexible  a  creature." 

"  What  was  the  matter  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Darnley ;  "  tell  me,  dear  Vin- 
cent, what  was  it  ?" 

"  You  had  better  let  me  tell  you  that,"  said  Caroline.  "  Tlie  idea  of  his 
leaving  our  society  under  the  circumstances— really  I  have  a  great  mind  not 
to  forgive  him.  But,  come,  the  servants  are  waiting  to  announce  dinner ; 
let  us  return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  look  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
over  contemplated — come." 

She  then  took  Vincent*s  disengaged  arm ;  and  when  Mrs.  Darnley, 
who  had  been  anxiously  hanging  upon  the  other,  felt  sufficiently  reco- 
vered, they  rejoined  their  friends  with  the  appearance  of  all  possible 
gaiety,  and  thus  removed  whatever  suspicion  their  absence  might  have  en- 
gendered. 

For  some  time  Vincent  scarcely  knew  what  to  think  of  this  display  of 
friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  Caroline ;  but  being  an  excessively  vain  man, 
be  very  soon  inspired  the  idea  of  her  being  absolutely  enamored  of  him  1 
What  besides  could  have  induced  her  to  take  so  much  interest  in  the  affair  f 
What  else  could  have  prompted  her  to  exhibit  so  much  anxiety  on  his  be- 
half? What  but  that  could  have  led  her,  or  any  other  woman,  to  act  as  she 
had  done  without  consulting  her  husband  ?  These  "questions  he  put  to  him- 
self again  and  again  ;  and  being  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  had  been  done 
with  the  view  of  relieving  his  mother's  feelings,  he  ascribed  it  solely  to  love, 
and  more  especially  as  Sir  Arthur  was  did  and  feeble,  while  he  was — he 
wished  not  to  conceal  it  from  himself  at  all — one  of  the  moet  splendid  fel- 
lows breathing.  He  therefore,  during  dinner,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  constantly 
upon  her ;  and  as  she  occasionally  smiled  at  the  recollection  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  made  a  variety  of  playful  remarks,  with  the  view  of  raising  his 
spirits,  which  she  conceived  were  still  depressed,  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
cause  he  imagined  was  the  true  one.  He  was  sure  of  it ! — nothing  could  be 
in  his  view  more  palpable  than  that 
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And  then,  there  was  a  conquest  I  Decidedlj  one  of  the  most  raagniOoeni 
creatures  he  had  ever  beheld  f  He  had  seen  no  one  comparable  with  her! 
Lovely,  young,  highly  accomplished,  elegant  and  wealthy :  his  senses  were 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  whicn  opened  before  him — he  longed  to  declare  his 
passion — he  panted  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  to  swear  that  she  was 
the  idol  of  his  soul  I  Prudence,  however,  of  course  subdued  the  ecstaciea 
with  which  his  foul  imagination  teemed ;  for,  although  they  addressed  each 
other  frequently,  he  suffered  no  word  to  escape  which  could  convey  the  idea 
of  his  supposing  that  she  was  in  love  with  him,  his  immediate  ol^t  being 
to  inspire  her  silently  with  the  belief  that  he  was  desperately  enamored 
of  her.  • 

But  Caroline  had  no  such  feelings  as  those  which  he  so  fondly  imagined 
she  possessed ;  nor  did  she  entertain  any  such  belief  as  that  with  which  he 
was  so  anxious  to  inspire  her.  True,  she  thought  his  manners  very  strange ; 
she  could  not  but  think  that  his  conduct  altogether  was  peculiar ;  but  she 
ascribed  all  to  the  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  felt  sorry  that 
his  embarrassment  in  consequence — as  she  imagined — was  so  perceptible. 
Nor  did  she,  when  in  the  evening  they  met  in  the  drawing-room  again,  where 
the  wine  he  had  taken  induced  him  to  be  more  eloquent,  attribute  the  fer- 
vent expressions  in  which  he  indulged  to  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  gprati- 
tude.  Hence,  her  very  efforts  to  relieve  him  from  that  which  she  conceived 
to  be  his  embarrassment  confirmed  his  belief  that  she  ardently  loved  him, 
and  hence,  when,  on  taking  leave  for  the  night,  and  pressing  her  hand  with 
unusual  warmth,  she  returned  the  pressure  and  smiled,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  all  was  secure,  and  began  to  think  of  the  best  means  of  carrying  her  off. 
Had  she  imagined  that  this  extraordinary  conduct  sprang  from  any  other 
feeling  than  that  to  which  she  had  ascribed  it,  she  would  have  repulsed  him 
on  the  instant :  but,  as  she  felt  that  that  was  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
warmth  *he  displayed,  her  language  and  manners  were  just  as  unreserved  as 
if  he  had  been  indeed  her  brother.* 

In  the  morning,  however,  when  he  called,  he  induced  her  to  think  on  the 
subject,  for  he  became  still  more  bold,  and  in  his  view  that  boldness  was  jus- 
tified by  the  smiling  playful  manner  in  which  she  received  him.  He  ad- 
•dressed  her  at  first  as  *'  my  dear  Lady  Cleveland,"  and  then  as  **  my  dearest 
Lady  Cleveland,"  and  then  as  "  my  dearest,"  without  "  Lady  Cleveland ;" 
but  the  moment  *'  Lady  Cleveland"  was  omitted  she  looked  at  him  firmly 
for  an  instant,  and  that  firm  look  appeared  to  wither  all  his  hopes.  She, 
however,  took  no  further  notice,  and  the  cloud  passed  off;  but  he  felt  it  to 
be  inexpedient  to  try  the  effect  of  ^*  my  dearest''  again  that  morning,  either 
with  or  without  "  Lady  Cleveland." 

"  Sttll  ^  mv  dearest"  continued  to  ring  in  her  ears.  Long  after  he  had 
left,  her  mind  dwelt  upon  '*  my  dearest*'  Was  it  to  be  ascribed  to  inad- 
vertence or  design  f  That  was  the  question  she  was  anxious  to  solve.  In 
her  judgment  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  should  have  addressed  her 
as  **  my  dear  Lady  Cleaveland,"  or  even  as  "  my  dearest  Lady  Cleveland^" 
inasmuch  as  she  believed  that  he  felt  extremely  grateful,  nor  did  she  con- 
ceive it  to  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  omission  had  in  the  course 
of  conversation  been  inadvertently  made ;  and  yet  it  was  evident  that  he  felt 
much  embarrassed  when  she  frowned,  which  plainly  proved  that  he  was  oon- 
aeioos  of  that  omission,  while  he  made  no  effort  either  to  supply  or  to  apolo- 
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gise  for  it.  Ilowever,  she  wished  to  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  IitUe  mo- 
ment, although  fthe  was  very  anxious  indeed  to  know  whether  it  really  were 
design  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  Damley  was  more  puzzled.  In  his  mind  there  was 
no  doubt  of  her  having  yrowncc?  when  he  tried  the  effect  of  ^  my  dearest ;" 
but  then  was  she  really  angiy  f  That  was  the  question  with  him.  It  was 
true,  veiy  true,  that  she  frowned  at  the  moment ;  but  did  she  frown  at  that  t 
And  if  she  did,  might  she  not  have  done  it  to  show  that  she  was  not  to  be 
too  easily  won  ?  That  he  had  given  no  very  great  offence  was  abundantly 
clear,  for  the  frown  had  been  instantly  followed  by  a  smile,  when  she  chatted 
as  gaily  as  before.  And  yet  that  frown  I — it  was  but  transient — still  it  was 
a  frown  I  And  the  influence  of  a  frown  upon  the  brow  of  a  virtuous  woman 
is  amazing.  Nothing  can  surpass  its  power  to  repel  the  first  attacks  upon  her 
virtue ;  nothing  can  more  effectually  eclipse  the  vicious  hopes  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  assailed.  Even  Darnley,  base  as  he  was,  could  not  endure  a 
frown.  Still,  arguing  from  his  hopes,  he  thought  that  the  frown  he  had 
.witnessed  was  attributable  solely  to  the  fact  of  the  most  sensitive  diord  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman  having  been  in  this  case  for  the  first  time  touched. 

At  Palgrave's  in  the  evening  they  met,  and  addressed  each  other  as  usual ; 
but  as  Caroline  was  anxious  to  know,  whether  he  really  entertained  any 
other  feelings  towards  her  than  those  of  mere  friendship,  she  gave  him  every 
opportunity  of  proving  the  fact ;  and  as  he  was  equally  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  fact  could  with  safety  be  proved,  they  conversed  on  irrelevant 
topics,  each  fearing  to  advance  one  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  common . 
courtesy,  and  the  result  was,  of  course,  most  insipid. 

On  taking,  however,  a  retrospective  view  of  that  evening^s  conversation^ 
she  more  than  ever  admired  not  only  his  intellectual  acquirements,  but  his 
peculiarly  elegant  style  of  expression.  .  She  had  ever  regarded  him  as  an 
exceedingly  gentlemanlike  person,  but  she  viewed  him  Uien  as  the  most 
agreeable  creature  she  had  ever  had  tho  pleasure  to  meet ;  while  he,  having 
reflected  upon  all  that  had  passed,  was  not  only  more  than  ever  enchanted, 
but  resolved  by  a  bold  declaration  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  at  once. 
He  therefore  shut  himself  up,  and  went  to  work ;  and  having  studied  the 
importance  and  probable  effect  of  every  sentence,  produced  the  following 
passionate  but  most  absurd  letter : — 

''Mr  DZAB  Ladt  Clxyxlahd, 

^  I  fear  that  I  am  too  presumptuous — ^far  too  presumptuous — and  yet  I 
cannot  live  without  expressing  those  feelings  of  gratitude  and  love  which 
your  delicate  generosity  on  £he  one  hand,  and  your  surpassing  grace  and 
beauty  on  the  other,  have  inspired. 

**  I  am  lost  in  admiration — I  may  say  adoration  I  I  feel  that  I  am  indeed 
your  slave  I  one  who  would  hold  it  to  be  worse  than  death  to  be  deprived  of 
the  felicity  of  basking  in  your  smiles.  Oh,  forgive  me  for  thus  expressing 
the  delightful  sentiments  you  have  awakened.  My  heart  is  yours  :  it  ever 
shall — it  ever  roust  be — youjrs  and  yours  alone!  Spurn  it  not ;  let  it  still 
be  fascinated — let  it  still  be  charmed  !  The  ffrivil^e  of  enjoying  your  en- 
chanting society  I  hold  to  be  the  most  supreme  on  earth  I  Believe  him  by 
whom  you  are  adored,  when  he  ventures  to  declare  that  you  have  over- 
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charged  his  fond  heart  vfilh  rapture ! — believe  him,  dear  one  !  and  forgive 
him,  who  now  subscribes  himself,  with  feelings  of  the  highest  admiration, 

**  Your  faithful 

^  And  most  devoted  Friend, 

"  Vincent  Darnlxt.*' 

On  receiving  this  letter  from  the  hands  of  the  servant,  Caroline,  who  had 
just  alighted  from  her  pony  phaeton,  broke  the  seal  at  once,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  sent  by  Mrs.  Darnley ;  but,  on  perceiving  the  subscription,  she 
refolded  it  hastily,  and  desiring  the  servant  to  wait,  took  it  with  her  imme- 
diately into  her  boudoir.  ' 

Here,  having  by  Conjectures  prepared  herself  for  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
it  was  reopened  and  read,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  return  it  unanswered, 
conceiving,  and  very  correctly,  that  she  ought  to  feel  excessively  indignant ; 
but  having  read  it  again  with  additional  care,  she  imagined  that  a  short 
sharp  note  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  seeing  that  if  he  really  enter- 
tained those  feelings — and  she  had  but  little  doubt  that  he  did — he  was  in 
her  judgment — notwithstanding  his  conduct  was  held  to  be  highly  repre- 
hensible— much  to  be  pitied.  .Bhe,  therefore,  immediately  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note : — 

"  Lady  Cleveland  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  letter  signed  '  Vincent 
Darnley,'  and  desires  that  Mr.  Darnley  will  never  presume  to  address  her  in 
the  same  strain  agaij^." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   ATTACK    AND   DEFENCE, 

*'  Mt  dear,"  said  Caroline,  addressing  Sir  Arthur  with  a  smile,  having 
deferred  the  matter  as  long  as  she  conveniently  could,  "  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  a  cheque  this  morning,  will  you  ?*' 

"  Certainly,  my  love  ;  oh !  certainly ;  but — let  me  see — didn^t  I  give  you 
one  on  Tuesday  ?*' 
•   *'  Yes ;  but  certain  demands  which  I  did  not  exactly  anticipate '' 

'^  Oh  I  you  had  not  received  the  whole  of  the  bills,'  I  see.  What  cheque 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  Why,  I  want  one  for  two  hundred  pounds  I" 

^*Two  hundred!  The  additional  demands  are  very  heavy,  my  dear. 
What  are  they  for  ?" 

^*  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  you  to  know  that  the  sum  is  required  to  meet 
them  ?  If  not,  you  had  better  at  once  take  the  domestic  arrangements  into 
your  own  hands  entirely  I" 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  I  only  wish  to  know." 

^^  You  should  not  be  so  inquisitive.  It  is  indeed  but  seldom  that  I  ask 
you  for  an  additional  cheque,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  pleasurable  task,  for 
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you  invariably  give  it  with  reluctance.  You  used  not  to  treat  me  in  this  way. 
I  used  to  consider  you  one  of  the  most  generous  creatures  alive ;  but  you 
are  sadly  changed  of  late.'' 

^  Not  at  all,  my  dear ;  not  at  all ;  not  in  the  slightest  degree  changed  ; 
but  surely  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  for  a  man  " 

"  It  is  unreasonable,  most  unreasonable  to  expect  me  to  come  to  you,  like 
a  servant,  and  say,  '  If  you  please,  I  want  so  much  for  this  thing,  and  such 
a  sum  for  that.' " 

"  My  dear,  I  expect  nothing  of  the  kind.'' 

"  But  here  is  a  proof  that  you  do !  What  is  this  sum  for  ?  Dear  me, 
how  enormous !  Oh !  what  an  amouat !  Do  you  think  that  I  ought  to 
endure  it  in  silence  ?" 

**  I  think  that  you  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  passionate,  my  love  ;  I  do 
think  that.     However,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.     Here  is  the  cheque." 
•     "  ril  have  nothing  to  do  with  it !     PII  not  even  touch  it !     If  your  confi- 
dence in  me  is  so  utterly  lost,  manage  every  thing  in  future  yourself." 

"  Why  will  you  be  so  unreasonable  ?" 

"  It  is  you  that  are  unreasonable." 

"  How,  my  dear  ?     I  merely  said  " 

"  And  in  saying  that,  by  implicatioh  proved  that  you  believe  me  to  be 
unworthy  of  your  confidence." 

"Well,  if  you  will  go  on  so  without  cause,  I  can't  help  it." 

"  I  have  cause — ample  cause  to  speak.  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  com- 
pel me  to  come  to  you  for  every  shilling  I  have,  without  subjecting  me  to 
the  additional  humiliation  of  having  every  shilling  I  want  doled  out  with 
reluctance." 

"  My  dear !  will  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  treatment ;  nor  will  I  endure  it."  ' 

"  Will  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  You  used  to  be  kind  and  generous,  but  now  you  are  growing  old  and 
stingy." 

**  If  you  knew,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  the  tears  suddenly  sprang  into  his 
eyes,  "  if  you  knew  how  much  you  afflict  me,  Caroline,  you  would  not,  I  am' 
certain,  pursue  this  course.  But  I  will  not  reproach  you  :  I  will  not  wound 
your  feelings,  although  you  wound  mine.  I  do  not  think  you  know  yet 
how  dearly  I  love  you  !  I  do  not  indeed  ;  if  you  did,  you  would  not  say 
such  bitter  things,  I  am  sure." 

"  Why  do  you  provoke  me  to  say  that  which  you  know  I  do  not  mean  ?'* 

"  Did  I  provoke  you?  And  did  you  not  mean  what  you  said  ?  "  Well," 
be  added,  placing  the  cheque  in  her  bosom,  **  I  do  not  think  you  would 
wound  me  willingly ;  but  you  are  so  warm — so  amazingly  warm — like  tin- 
der, you  ignite  in  a  moment" 

"  I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  compared  with  anything  so  filthy." 

"  Gunpowder,  then ;  you  are  like  gunpowder — blow  the  whole  house  up 
in  an  instant !  But  let  me  explain.  I  need  not — I  feel  that  I  need  not — 
assure  you  that  I  never  intended  to  breathe  a  single  syllable  which  could 
lead  you  to  imagine,  for  one  moment,  that  my  confidence  in  you  was  not 
unboul^ded.  It  is  true  I  did  unfortunately  inquire  what  the  cheque  was  for, 
but  it  was  done  inadvertently — without  a  single  thought.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  acquit  me  of  all  intention  to  subject  you  to  anything  like  humilia* 
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tion,  because  that,  as  you  are  mj  pride,  would  humiliate  me,  independently 
of  cutting  me  to  the  heart.     No,  mj  dear,  that  is  quite  out*of  the  question. 

'*  Then  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  guarded  in  your  expressions. 
You  will  admit  that  I  was  justified  iu  putting  that  construction  upon  tiie 
question  you  asked  V* 

*'  Why,  yes,  perhaps  you  were ;  it  was  a  forced  construction,  certainly  it 
wa»  rather  forced ;  still  I  do  not  deny  the  question  would  bear  it ;  but  that 
I  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind,  I  do  hope  you'll  believe." 

^  1(,  Uien,  I  am  to  believe  you  that  you  did  not  mean  that,  let  me  ask , 
you  calmly,  what  did  you  mean  ?" 

"  Will  you  hear  me  calmly  ?" 

•*  Do  I  ever  refuse  to  hear  you  ?*' 

**  Why,  certainly,  sameHmes  Tm  not  allowed  to  say  mucn !  But  we'll  not 
dwell  upon  that  V\\  explain  what  my  feelings  were  at  the  moment.  I  was 
thinking,  my  love,  that  of  late  we  have  been  rather  extravagant  T' 

"  /  have  not  been  extravagant  !'* 

^  I  did  not  say  you,  my  dear,  but  Vfe  ;  and  all  I  meant  by  that  was,  that 
our  expenses  are  increasing.'* 

^  Do  they  exceed  our  income  t  I  speak  now  with  reference  to  our  com^ 
mon  expenses." 

"  Why,  perhaps  not" 

**  Then,  of  what  have  you  to  complain  t  Do  vou  allude  to  the  cost  of 
those  presents  which  you  have  recently  made  me  ? ' 

^'  My  dear,  dear  girl,  you'll  drive  me  mad !    No  I — certainly  not  1" 

""  To  what,  then,  do  you  allude  T 

^  I  must  give  it  up,  1  see." 

"  Nay,  nay,  go  on  ;  I  am  perfectly  calm  t" 

**  Yes,  you  are  calm,  my  dear,  but  very  teazing." 

"  Then  I'm  sure  I'll  not  stop  any  longer  to  teaze  you." 

**  There  you  are  again,  my  lo?e !  really  I  cannot  say  a  word  without  giv- 
ing offence  I" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  really  vfish  to  say  ?" 

**  Why,  I  was  speaking  of  our  expenses." 

**  I  perceive  you  wish  to  have  them  reduced.  Well,  my  dear,  that  can 
be  easily  managed  I  I  can,  for  instance,  put  down  my  chariot  and  pony 
phaeton,  and  discharge  my  own  servants  ;  and  in  order  to  pay  the  trades* 
men's  bills  for  a  time,  without  calling  upon  you,  there  are  my  jewels ;  I  can 
of  course  dispose  of  Uiem !" 

*'  It's  of  no  use,  I  see,"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  in  despair,  "  no  use — no 
use  at  all." 

^  It's  of  no  use  to  tease  me,  my  dear,  about  these  odious  money  matters, 
I  confess ;  for  they  are  my  abhorrence.  You  have  assured  me  that  our  in- 
come is  ample,  and  as  you  have  also  assured  me  that  our  expenditure  does 
not  exceed  that  income,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  conceive  what  you  have 
to  complain  of.    Really  you  are  getting  very  miserly,  my  dear  V* 

^ Not  at  all  1  not  at  all !  but  there  are  limits/^ 

*'  Do  I  exceed  those  limito  f" 

**  I  don't  say  that  you  do." 

**  Why  do  you  complain  of  me,  then  f" 

''Now,  have  I  complained  f    Now,  really,  I  appeal  to  you,  have  I  ^ver 
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uttered  a  single  word  of  complaint  against  you  f  I  never  met  with  so  sensi- 
tive a  creature.  How  ever  I  am  to  get  jou  through  the  world,  I  canH  ima- 
gine. But  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  It's  all  over :  come,  now,  let  us 
make  it  up." 

^  And  give  a  party  only  once  a  year." 

Sir  Aruur  smiled  and  kissed  her. 

^*  Caroline/'  said  he,  still  pressing  her  hand,  ^*  don^t  you  think  that  we 
should  get  on  as  well,  and  be  equally  happy,  without  these  little  quarrels  f " 

*•  Do  you  think  so  f *' 

« I  do,  indeed." 

"  Then  why  do  you  provoke  them  ?" 

**  Why  do  /  provoke  them  ?  Well !  that  is  about  the  very  richest  thing 
I've  heard.  Oh,  Lady  Cleveland !  Lady  Cleveland !  You  are  a  tiresome  ro^'ve, 
Lady  Cleveland,  and  that's  the  very  last  word  I'll  say  upon  the  subject" 

That  Caroline  was  conscious  of  having  no  cause  for  the  employment  of 
these  sharp  expressions,  is  a  fact  to  which  scarcely  any  allusion  need  be 
made ;  but  having  proved  by  experience  that  she  had  but  to  appear  angry 
to  obtain  whatever  sum  she  might  demand,  she,  in  order  to  avoid  all  *'  im- 
pertinent" questions,  invariably  had  recourse  to  the  practice  which  most 
annoyed  him,  namely,  that  of  descanting  upon  how  generous  he  was  onee  ! 
Nothing  galled  him  so  much  as  the  idea  of  its  being  supposed  that  he  had, 
in  this  respect,  changed ;  and  hence  she  had  but  to  touch  this  chord  to  cause 
him  to  open  his  check-book,  with  the  view  of  preserving  his  reputation  for 
generosity,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  reputation  to  acquire,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  expensive  for  a  married  man  to  sustain  at  home. 

Three  days  had  now  elapsed  since  Caroline  had  either  seen  or  heard  of 
Damley  ;  for  that  person  conceived  that  the  success  of  his  design  would  be 
powerfully  promoted  by  his  teiftporary  absence  ;  but  while  taking  her  usual 
dHve  that  morning,  she  perceived  him  and  his  mother  coming  towards  her, 
and  instantly  prepared  for  the  meeting.  They  approached ;  and  he  eil- 
deavored  to  appear  as  much  embarrassed  as  possible,  and  raised  his  hat 
coldly,  but  with  grace,  as  they  were  passing,  without,  however,  attempting 
to  pull  up,  until  his  mother  requested  him  to  do  so ;  when,  as  Caroline,  per- 
ceiving this  movement,;  at  the  same  time  stopped,  he  turned  and  placed  his 
gig  by  the  side  of  her  phaeton.  The  ladies  then  entered'  into  chat,  but 
Darnley  himself  remained  silent ;  nor  would  he  have  uttered  a  word,  had  he 
not  been  appealed  to  by  his  mother  to  decide  a  certain  point ;  and  even  then 
his  answer  was  brief  and  faint 

'*  I  really  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  Vincent,"  observed  Mrs. 
Darnley,  *'  but  he  has  become  so  excessively  dull,  that  it's  really  quite  dis- 
tressing." 

"  That  will  do,"  thought  Damley. 

^  Change  of  scene  has  great  influence  over  the  mind,"  observed  Caroline. 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  that's  the  cause  in  this  instance,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Dar|i- 
ley,  **  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  be !" 

Caroline  instantly  changed  the  subject,  and,  after  making  a  few  additional 
observations,  they  parted,  Darnley  raising  his  hat  coldly,  as  before. 

He,  however,  believed  still  that  his  object  would  be  attained,  and  henoe, 
conceiving  that  the  fact  of  his  having  met  her  that  morning  formed  an  ex- 
cellent prelude  to  another  communication,  he,  on  reaching  home,  lost  no 
time  in  addressing  and  despatching  the  following  note : — 
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"  My  dear  Lady  Cleveland, 

"  I  cannot  live  without  hope.  I  know  that  I  have  no  claim  upon  yoar 
esteem  ;  I  know  that  I  have  no  claim  upon  your  sympathy  ;  bnt  although 
I  have  not  the  smallest  right  to  expect  you  either  to  feel  for  me,  or  to  con- 
sider  the  agony  I  endure,  the  knowledge  of  your  possessing  a  kind,  generous 
heart,  again  prompts  me  to  presume  to  address  her  who  alone  has  the  power 
to  save  me  from  despair. 

"  I  have  tried — Ueaven  only  knows  how  anxiously  I  have  tried — to  for* 
g^t  you  ;  but  your  beauteous  form  haunts  me  still :  still  like  celestial  music 
your  voice  enchants  my  soul,  at  once  rendering  forgetfuhiess  impossible,  and 
torturing  me  with  the  conviction  that  I  am  still  without  hope.  Hope,  I 
therefore  again  beg  of  you  ;  I  ask  nothing  but  hope.  Su;Jtain  me — bright 
angel ! — give  me  hope !  Vincent  Dark  ley." 

Caroline  received  this  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur. ,  Had  it  not  been  for 
that,  she,  knowing  the  superscription  to  have  been  written  by  Darnley,  would 
have  returned  it  unopened ;  but,  as  be  was  present,  and  the  servant  dehv- 
ered  it  as  a  note  from  Mrs.  Darnley,  to  which  an  answer  was  required,  she 
broke  the  seal,  and  having  read  it  without  any  perceptible  emotion,  wrote 
the  following  note  in  return : — 

"  Lady  Cleveland  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Darnley,  and  begs  to 
inform  him  that  his  note  has  been  received,  and  that  if  he  will  call  to-mor- 
row morning  at  twelve,  he  shall  have  a  verbal  answer.'* 

"  Mrs.  Darnley  going  to  have  another  party,  my  dear  ?"  inquired  Sir  Ar- 
thur, when  the  servant  had  quitted  the  room. 

"  No,  I  believe  not ;  but  I  met  her  this  morning." 

"  Nice  woman,  that  Mrs.  Darnley." 

"  She  is  indeed,  a  very  affectionate  creature.'* 

"Delicate — delicate.  Can't  live  long.  No  stamina.  No  constitution. 
Fine  fellow,  that  son  of  hers  ! — very  fine  fellow  !  I  like  him  :  something 
like  Charles — a  splendid  fellow  T' 

"An  agreeable  person." 

"  Veiy.  But  Charles  can  beat  him  hollow  ! — in  argument,  science,  any- 
thing. I  never  met  with  a  man  who  could  beat  Charles.  Had  he  been  a 
blacksmith,  Charles  would  have  been  a  great  man.  Still,  young  Darnley  is 
a  very  fine  lellow.     I  like  that  young  man  very  much." 

The  subject  then  dropped ;  and  Caroline  dwelt  upon  the  step  she  had 
taken.  The  course  she  had  pursued,  however,  had  not  been  adopted  without 
due  consideration.  She  had  previously  conceived  it  to  be  probable  that 
Darnley  would  address  her  again,  and  had  made  up  her  mind,  if  ha  should, 
to  return  his  letter  unopened,  and  desire  him  to  call.  The  first  part  of  her 
plan  had  been  frustrated  by  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur ;  but  as  the  interview 
Lad  been,  notwithstanding,  appointed,  her  principal  object  had  been  attained. 

But  why  had  that  interview  been  appointed  f  Darnley  was  puzzled  at 
first  to  conjecture.  Did  she  intend  to  play  him  any  humiliating  trick ! 
How  could  he  believe  it !  Did  he  not  believe  that  she  loved  him  ?  How, 
then,  could  he  believe  that  she  bad  appointed  this  interview  for  any  other 
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purpose  than  tbat  of  acknowledging  the  factf  The  thing,  after  a  little  con- 
sideration, became,  in  his  judgment,  abundantly  clear.  She  had  appointed 
twelve  o'clock,  the  very  hour  at  which  Sir  Arthur  was  invariably  frpm  home ! 
Could  anything  be  more  palpable  ?  It  was  somewhat  precipitate  on  her 
part,  certainly ;  but  did  not  that  circumstance  alone  prove  the  ardor  of  her 
passion  ?  Could  he  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject  ?  No  ! — in  im- 
agination he  saw  it  all  with  surpassing  distinctness,  and  the  bright  prospect 
threw  hira  into  a  state  of  perfect  rapture  1  This,  however,  he  concealed, 
one  of  his  immediate  object^  being  to  appear  extremely  dull ;  and  having 
passed  a  weary  evening,  dreamt  throughout  the  night  of  the  interview  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  morrow. 

In  the  morning  he  rose  early,  and  dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and 
almost  counted  the  minutes  that  intervened  between  that  and  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  Caroline  t6  receive  him,  as  he  imagined,  with  open  arms. 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  soon  after  this  he  left  the  house  on  foot,  with 
the  view  of  attracting  as  little  notice  as  possible.  He  had  then  nearly  two 
miles  to  walk,  but  he  very  soon  accomplished  the  distance ;  and  having 
done  so,  paced  a  lane  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lodge,  until  he  saw, 
to  his  horror,  Sir  Arthur  on  horseback  approaching.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
How  was  he  to  escape  observation  ?  It  would  never  do  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  seen  !  Feeling  that  not  a  single  moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  sprang  over 
the  bank  in  an  instant,  and  crouched  behind  the  hedge. 

Sir  Arthur  drew  near,  and  Darnley  trembled.  If  discovered,  what  excuse 
could  he  m;ike  ?  He  might  have  been  seen  to  leap  the  bank ;  and  if  he  had 
beeu  seen,  he  felt  that  suspicion  would  be  excited.  He  wished  he  had  not 
taken  that  stealthy  step  which  conscious  guilt  had  prompted ;  he  wished 
that  he  had  met  Sir  Arthur  boldly ;  but  there  he  was,  and  it  was  then  too 
late  to  move  ;  nor  did  he  move,  he  scarcely  breathed,  until  Sir  Arthur  had 
actually  passed; 

He  felt,  of  course,  that  this  was  not  very  auspicious,  although  of  one  thing 
he  was  then  quite  certain,  namely,  that  Caroline  had  resolved  on  having  an 
interview  with  him  alone.  He  therefore  adjusted  his  dress,  which  had  been 
somewhat  disordered,  and  having  banished  his  fears,  proceeded  coolly 
towards  the  Lodge. 

It  was  then  twelve  o'clock,  and  when  he  rang  at  the  gate,  Caroline,  who 
knew  that  he  would  be  punctual,  prepared  to  receive  him. 

He  inquired  for  Sir  Arthur,  of  course ;  and  on'  being  informed  that  Sir 
Arthur  was  from  home,  he  sent  up  his  card  to  Lady  Cleveland,  who  imme- 
diately desired  the  servant  to  show  him  up. 

The  moment — the  long-expected,  anxiously-looked-for  moment — ^had  now 
arrived  ;  and  his  feelings  on  ascending  the  stairs  were  indescribable.  How 
should  he  express  his  rapture  on  beholding  her  ?  Should  he  at  once  clasp 
her  to  his  heart  ? 

'     The  servant  ushered  him  into  the  drawing-room,  when  Caroline  rose,  and 
with  a  freezing  air  of  dignity  waved  her  hand  in  silence  towards  a  chair. 

In  an  instant  all  his  fond  hopes  vanished;  he  felt  perfectly  paralyzed ;  but, 
on  recovering  himself  somewhat,  he  approached  her  and  offered  her  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Darnley,"  said  Caroline,  without  receiving  that  hand,  "  I  beg  you 
will  be  seated. — Mr.  Darnley,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
he  felt  excefssively  awkward,  **  you  have  sent  me  two  letters,  one  of  which  I 
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hkvd  answered,  the  other  I  have  to  answer  now ;  but  before  I  do  ibis,  Mr. 
Darnley,  I  have  to  ask  you  what  you  propose  ?" 

"  Really,  Lady  Cleveland,''  said  Darnley,  who  did  not  anticipate  anything 
of  this  kind,  nor  did  he  know  at  all  how  to  explain  what  he  proposed ;  *' re- 
ally I  was  not  prepfllred  for  this !" 

"  What  then,  sir,  were  you  prepared  for?" 

'^  Upon  my  honor,"  said  he,  with  an  extremely  faltering  voice,  for  he  felt 
inexpressibly  confused,  *' I -r- really — I  was  prepared  to  receive,  as  you 
stated,  an  answer  to  my  letter." 

*'  But  before  I  give  you  an  answer,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  know 
what  it  is  you 'propose  f" 

*'  Is  not  the  letter  itself  sufficiently  explicit  f " 

*'''  No,  M!r.  Darnley ;  and  if  it  were,  my  question  is  simple — ^what  is  it 
you  propose  ?" 

'^  To  love  you  for  ever  I  With  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul  to  love 
you  !     On  my  knee  I  swear  I** 

*'  Sir,"  exclaimed  Caroline,  rising,  "  I  bee  that  you  will  continue  to  be 
seated.  If/'  she  added,  on  resuming  her  <£air,  *'  if  your  object  be  to  love 
me — and  no  oath  is  required  in  this  case — my  answer  is  short ;  it  being 
simply  that  as  love  is  free  to  enter  the  breasts  of  all,  yoif  are  of  course  at 
perfect  liberty  to  entertain  it.  But  is  that  your  only  object  f ' 
**  It  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  object  of  my  life." 

*^  Then  why  address  me  on  the  subject  ?  I  have  no  control  whatever 
over  your  feelings  !  If  I  had,  why  then  indeed  you  might  with  reason  ad- 
dress' me,  and  in  that  case  I  should  cause  you  to  love  me  no  more.  But 
have  you  no  latent  object  f  Will  you  be  ingenuous,  Mr.  Darnley  ?  You 
speak  of  hope  ;  you  assure  me  that  you  cannot  live  without  hope.  That 
assurance  was  unnecessary  ;  no  man  can.  You  are  not  without  hope  ;  you 
have  proved  that  you  are  not ;  for  to  be  without  hope  were  to  be  without 
an  object,  and  an  object  you  admit  that  you  have.  What  is  the  hope,  then, 
involved  in  that  object  ?  Will  you  be  candid  with  me  t  Do  you  hope  to 
compass  my  dishonor?" 

Darnley  was  silent.  The  firmness  of  her  voice,  the  intensity  of  her  ex- 
pression, her  earnest,  penetrating  gaze,  and  the  general  dignity  of  her  pre- 
sence, combined  with  the  consciousness  of  that  being  indeed  the  hope  he 
had  cherished,  inspired  him  with  awe. 

**  I  speak,"  resumed  Caroline,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  firmly  upon  him,  **  I*speak  as  a  woman  conscious  of  her  strength, 
as  one  not  prone  to  fiy  into  any  tragic  passion  when  assailed,  but  prepared 
to  meet  her  assailant,  and  by  reason  to  repel  him.  I  now  therefore  say  to 
you  at  once,  that  if  that  be  your  object — and  I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Darnley,  that  it  is — that  object  will  never  be  attained." 

**  Lady  Cleveland,"  said  Darnley,  with  comparative  calmness,  "  that  is  not 
my  object  I  confess  to  you  with  shame  that  it  tpoe — it  is  useless,  I  per^ 
ceive,  to  attempt  to  conceal  it — that  was  my  object,  but  is  not  now." 

*^  Then  I  am  j;lad  that  this  course  has  been  pursued ;  glad,  indeed,  for 
your  sake,  that  I  appointed  this  interview." 

**  1  now  begin  to  feel,  Lady  Cleveland,  that  you  must  despise  me." 
"Do  not  press  that  point    But  how  could  you  pretend  to  love  one 
whose  moral  destruction  you  sought  to  compass  ?    I  say,  how  could  you 
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pretend  to  love,  feeling  that  it  oould  have  been  hut  pretence ;  for  be  wbo 
reallj  loves,  seeks  to  guard  the  object  of  his  love,  not  to  involve  her  in  irre- 
trievable ruin.'' 

*'  This  is  not  what  I  sought  My  object  was  to  protect  her — to  cherish 
her — to  promote  her  felicity,  by  all  the  means  at  my  command  ;  to  16ve, 
honour,  adore  her, — and,  by  devotion,  to  render  her  the  happiesi'of  the 

hM>py." 

^^  Would  you  dip  the  eagle's  wings  that  he  might  take  a  higher  night, 

—or  pluck  out^is  eyes  that  he  might  see  the  sun  more  clearly,— or  pierce 

his  heart  that  it  might  throb  with  more  rapture  f     No  !  you  would  say 

that  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  for  the  attainment  of  such  objects  were 

madness  I    And  yet  you  would  destroy  the  only  true  germ  of  happiness, 

to  make  roe  the  happiest  of  the  happy  ;   you  would  render  me  eternally 

wretched,  to  inspire  me  with  delight ;  you  would  break  my  heart,  to  fill  it 

with  joy  I" 

^  I  would  not  now  ;  indeed  I  would  not !  I  beg  of  you  to  ascribe  the  de- 
sign, which  I  confess  that  I  conceived,  to  thoughtlessness  alone.  My  inten* 
tions  were  not  so»  base  as  they  appear;  I  did  think  that  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  make  you  happy — far  happier  than  I  imagine  you  can  possibly  be  with  a 
man  of  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland  s  years  and  habits." 

*'  I  must  not  allow  anything  in  my  presence  to  be  said  in  disparagement 
of  Sir  Arthur.  He  is  kind,  affectionate,  generous ;  and  no  one  can  attempt 
to  disparage  or  to  ridicule  him,  without  insulting  me.  He  is,  Mr.  Darnley,  a 
man  of  honor." 

**'  Which  I  fear  you  do  not  conceive  me  to  be  f" 

^  That  point  had  better  not  be  urged." 

*'  But  let  roe  solicit  your  forgiveness ;  I  feel  that  I  do  not  deserve  to  be 
forgiven  :  but  allow  me  to  crave  pardon  for  that  conduct  which  you  have 
taught  me  to  regard  with  abhorrence.  Do  not  utterly  despise  me  ;  let  me 
visit  as  usual ;  I  will  not  again  offend ;  indeed  I  will  not." 

At  this  moment  Sir  Arthur  entered  the  gate,  and  Damley,  by  whom  he 
was  perceived  from  the  drawing-room,  started  up  hastily,  with  the  view  of 
taking  leave. 

**  Keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Darnley,"  said  Caroline,  ^  Sir  Arthur,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  happy  to  see  you.'' 

Darnley  felt  half  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact,  and  was  therefore  ill  at  ease ; 
but  his  fears  on  that  point  were  soon  hushed,  for  Sir  Arthur  on  entering 
the  room  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  pressed  him  earnestly  to 
stop  and  dine  ^with  them  ;  and  entered  into  the  various  agricultural  topics 
which  had  been  suggested  during  his  ride,  and  was  altogether  extremely 
communicative  and  gay.  Damley,  however,  still  felt  embarrassed,  and 
therefore,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  he  bade  them  adieu,  and  de- 
parted. 
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CHAPTER  XV.  ' 


NEWS     FROM     VERDUN. 


Thax  the  feelings  with  which  Darnley  quitted  the  Lodge  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  with  which  he  had  entered,  may  be  easily  conceived 
— ^still  they  were  not  those  of  absolute  depression.  He  had  been  fairly  de- 
feated, it  is  true  ;  but  although  the  particular  design  he  had  conceived  had 
most  signally  failed,  he  was  animated  by  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  period 
Caroline  would  be  his. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  even  then  that 
hope  sprang  from  pure  love.  He  esteemed  her  certainly  more  than  ever — 
he  admired  her  more  than  ever,  as  a  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished 
woman ;  but,  in  his  view,  there  was  one  consideration  more  brilliant, — 
more  attractive  than  all,  and  that  was  the  wealth  she  would  possess  as  a 
widow. 

That  she  loved  him — ^if  he  ever  entertained  a  doubt  upon  the  subject — 
no  doubt  existed  then.  She  had,  in  his  judgment,  proved  it  to  demonstra- 
tion. 

Caroline,  however,  up  to  that  time,  had  never  entertained  for  him  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  sympathy.  She  believed  that  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  her,  and  pitied  him  ;  she  believed  that  his  love  for  her  had  prompted 
him  thoughtlessly  to  seek  her  dishonor,  and  forgave  him  ;  but  the  contin- 
gency, of  which  she  never  dreamed  until  intimated  by  him,  opened  a  new 
field  for  contemplation.  She  now  felt  that  he  might  cherish  an  honorable 
hope — that  he  might  with  pure  motives  continue  to  love  her — that  he  might 
cultivate  that  love  without  feelings  of  shame,  and  even  breathe  it  to  lier 
without  violating  virtue. 

She  could,  however,  scarcely  bear  to  think  ;  because  thought  teemed  with 
hope,  and  hope  involved  the  vilest  feelings  a  human  being  can  foster ;  still 
she  could  not  but  meditate,  although  she  reproached  herself  sincerely',  and 
wished  to  bury  all  in  oblivion. 

But,  notwithstanding  her  disinclination  to  think  of  that  event,  which 
Darnley 's  presence  invariably  suggested,  she  felt  unspeakable  pleasure  in  hia 
society.  She  could  scarcely  account  for  it ;  his  carriage,  it  is  true,  was  in 
her  view  more  elegant,  his  appearance  more  attractive,  his  voice  more  rich, 
his  conversation  more  refined  ;  but  she  could  not  account  for  that  peculiar 
pleasure  his  presence  never  failed  to  induce ;  because  on  no^occasion  did  he 
ever  breath  a  syllable  having  reference  either  to  hope  or  to  love.  She  did  not 
know  exactly  how  her  heart  was  affected ;  she  in  fact  scarcely  thought  of 
that  at  all ;  but  she  always  felt  delighted  when  he  was  near ;  and  as  Sir 
,  Arthur  himself  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  young  fellows  he 
ever  met  with,  he  was  constantly  invited  to  the  Lodge. 

Nor  did  the  fact  of  their  coming  to  town  for  the  season  interrupt  at 
all  these  mutually  pleasurable  visits, — for  Darnley  immediately  came  to 
town  too  ;  and  for  the  fir»t  three  months  they  were  even  more  intim^e  than 
ever. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  however,  Lady  Grange — who  had  never 
forgiven  either  Sir  Arthur,  Charles,  Caroline,  Greville,  or  Lucrece — perceiv- 
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iiig  that  fiometbiDg  like  an  express  understanding  existed  between  Caroline 
and  Darnley,  resolved  to  break  the  spell  wbicb  bound  Sir  Arthur,  and  there- 
by to  have  her  revenge.  She  therefore  suddenly  became  extremely  amiable 
and  kind — visiting  Caroline  constantly,  lavishing  upon  her  the  most  affec- 
tionate endearments,  and  inducing  the  belief  that  she  still  fondly  loved  her — 
conceiving  that  in  a  moment  of  confidence  Caroline  might  be  tempted  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  existed  between  Darnley  and  herself  feelings  of  a  more 
tender  nature  than  those  of  mere  friendship. 

While,  however,  Lady  Grange  was  thus  spreading  her  net,  Sir  Arthur  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  France,  which  afflicted  him  deeply.  It  was  dated 
"  Verdun,'*  and  came  from  Charles,  who  informed  him,  that^  in  consequence 
of  the^cowardice  and  treachery  of  a  certain  Spanish  general,  who  abruptly 
abandoned  a  secure  position,  in  which,  unhappily,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
placed  the  British  wounded  under  his  protection,  both  he  and  Fred  had  been 
taken  prisoners ;  that  lie  might  have  escaped  in  one  of  the  wagons,  but 
would  not  leave  Fred,  who,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  then  fast  recovering,  could  not  be  then  removed  with  safe- 
ty ;  that  he  could  not  write  until  he  reached  Verdun ;  that  they  had  been 
treated  with  great  consideration  by  the  French  ;  that  they  had  their  parole ; 
that  Lucrece,  who  had  just  presented  him  with  a  son,  was  an  angel ;  that 
she  studied  zealously  to  animate  them  with  hope  ;  and  that  he  did  Aope,  de- 
spite the  sombre  prospect  before  him,  that  ere  long  Napoleon's  fall  would 
restore  them  to  freedom. 

This  was  the  substanc^  of  the  letter,  and  no  time  was  lost  by  Sir  Arthur 
in  preparing  to  communicate  its  contents  to  all  concerned.  He  despatched 
servants  for  Grevilie,  Dr.  Hawtree,  and  Major  Palgrave,  immediately ;  and, 
having  done  so,  hastened  down  to  the  banker's  himself,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  made  arrangements  for  supplying  the  prisoners  with  whatever 
money  they  might  require,  without  limit. 

He  then  hastened  back,  and  on  his  return  found  the  friends  whom  he  had 
sent  for  wondering  what  the  extraordinary  summons  could  mean,  for  the 
servants  had  been  ordered  to  bring  them  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time, 
and  as  Caroline  was  from  home  they  could  obtain  no  clue.  They  therefore 
attacked  him  the  moment  he  entered ;  but  without  even  attempting  to 
speak  he  grasped  their  hands,  trembling  at  the  same  time  with  violence, 
and,  having  motioned  to  them  to  bring  their  chairs  close  to  his,  opened  the 
letter. 

He  was  too  much  affected,  however,  to  read  it.  He  could  get  no  further 
than  "  My  dear  Uncle,"  for  the  tears  gushed  forth  and  compelled  him  to 
band  it  over  to  Grevilie,  who  proceeded  to  read  it  aloud.' 

"  Verdun,"  said  Grenville,  commencing  without  the  slightest  emotion. 

"  Verdun  !"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "  Verdun !    Who  is  that  from  ?" 

"  Poor  Charles,"  replied  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Charles  at  Verdun  I  He's  a  prisoner ;  he's  a  prisoner.  That's  the 
chief  dip6t.    Proceed,  Grevilie,  proceed." 

And  Grevilie  did  proceed:  he  read  the  letter  from  beginning  to  end, 
without  making  a  single  remark  by  the  way ;  but,  the  moment  he  had 
finished,  the  Major  exclaimed,  **  The  villain  !  I  heard  of  the  movement ! 
I  heard  of  the  thief!  .The  fact  is,  the  Spaniards  are  a  set  of  scoundrels — 
treacherous,  unsoldierlike  scoundrels — consume  them  1    I  would  not  trust 
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any  one  of  them.  Wellesley  ought  to  have  known  better.  It  was  a  fine 
position,  an  excellent  position,  a  position  which  ought  to  have  been  main- 
tained, and  which  might  have  been  maintained  with  the  utmost  ease ;  bat 
the  fact  is,  they  are  not  worth  powder  and  shot  However,  there  the  poor 
fellows  are,  and  I  hope  they'll  be  happy.'' 

"  They  are  not  then  actually  confined  in  a  prison  ?"  observed  Greville. 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no  ;  on  parole — on  parole !  They  may  be  happy  enongli 
if  they  will :  all  they  hare  to  do  is  to  keep  their  minds  at  ease." 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it — very  small  I" 

'^  Small !  No ;  a  fine  old  town  on  the  Meuse,  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles  east  by  north  from  P^ris.  The  fact  is,  it  contains  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, plenty  of  fortifications,  plenty  of  churches,  and  plenty  of  dvility, 
too,  if  you  have  plenty  of  money." 

"  And  that  they  shall  have,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  *'  Til  take  care  of  that.'' 

'*  ^ell,  things  must  take  their  course,"  oWerved  Greville ;  '*  it's  quite 
dear^  things  must  take  their  course." 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  Dr.  Hawtree  had  not  uttered  a  word.  He 
had  b^n  thinking  of  Alice,  and  the  effect  which  the  intelligence  would  have 
upon  her ;  and  was  just  about  to  beg  of  his  friends  not  to  suffer  a  syllable 
on  the  subject  to  escape  them  in  her  presence,  when  the  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door ;  and  the  next  moment  Alice,  who  knew  that  her  father  had 
been  summoned  by  Sir  Arthur,  in  a  state  of  agitation  alighted  with  a  letter 
in  her  hand. 

*'  Thoughtless  fellow !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  who  saw  her  alight,  *'  he 
has  written  to  Aer.^"  and  he  instantly  left  the  room  to  meet  her. 

**  Oh,  papa !"  exclaimed  Alice,  as  she  flew  to  him  in  tears,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  "  such  dreadful  news  I     Oh !  dreadful  I" 

'<  What  has  happened,  my  girl  ?  Come,  come,  be  calm  !  what  has  hap- 
pened f" 

^  This  letter ;  I  have  just  received  this  dreadful  letter  from  Frederick  I" 

'*  Well,  well ;  let  us  see  what  it  contains." 

He  then  led  her  into  a  room,  and,  having  seated  himself  on  a  sofa  beside 
her,  opened  the  letter,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  Fred  had  written 
to  her  in  good  spirits ;  that  his  object  in  writing  to  her  was  to  relieve  her 
from  whatever  anxiety  any  indirect  account  of  the  affair  might  have  in- 
duced ;  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  assure  her  that  he  was  then  quite  well, 
and  happy  in  the  conviction  that  he  should  have  the  joy  of  again  pressing 
her  to  his  heart 

^*  Why,  my  girl,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile,  ^  there  is  nothing  very 
dreadful  in  this  1" 

**  Not«dreadful  I  not  dreadful  to  be  a  prisoner,  papa  ?  not  dreadful  iabe 
wounded  ?    What  must  he  hVive  suffered  !'* 

"  But  that  is  all  over  now  I  You  perceive  he  states  here  that  he  has 
recovered." 

**  He  says  that  he  is  well,  because  he  is  too  kind  to  let  us  know  the  truth !" 

^  Alice !  do  you  imagine  that  he  would  descend  to  falsehood  f 

'*  No,  dear  papa ;  but  he  knows  that  the  truth  would  more  deeply  'afflict 
me?" 

^  Then  let  me  remove  every  doubt  on  that  point.  I  know  what  he  has 
stated  to  be  the  truth;  I  have  just  seen  a  letter  frpm  Charles  which  oonfinns 
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it    Bat  come,  let  us  speak  to  Sir  Arthur  upon  the  subject    Hie  Major 
and  Greville  are  with  him :  oome." 

**'  Not  now,  papa;  I  do  not  feel  welL" 

'*0h!  youil  feel  better  after  having  seen  them;  you'll  know  more 
about  it" 

He  then  returned  to  the  drawingroom  wit^h  Alice  on  his  arm,  and  said 
playfully  as  he  entered,  "^  Here's  another  letter  on  this  most  miraculous 
affair  I  Really  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  image  that  prisoners  of  war 
were  phenomena  I" 

The  Major,  who  took  the  cue,  instantly  laughed  yery  heartily  at  this,  and^i 
on  taking  the  hand  of  Alice,  said,  '*  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Miss 
Hawtree." 

^  Congratulate  me  !'*  exclaimed  Alice. 

^  Yes,^'  replied  the  Major,  ^  on  that  desperate  fellow,  Fred,  having  been 
placed  beyond  the  reach  qf  further  harm.  That  is,  I  apprehend,  ample 
cause  for  congratulation  I  Nothing  can  touch  him  now.  He's  out  of  all 
danger — safe  as  you  are  at  this  moment,  and  among  a  lot  of  fine  high-spirit- 
ed fellows,  who  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves, 
laugh,  and  be  happy." 

^  I  fear  they  cannot  be  very  happy,"  observed  Alice. 

^*  Bless  your  little  innocent  heart  I  you  should  hear  ihoAe  who  have  been 
there  talk  of  them  I  Besides,  what  in  these  times  are  prisoners  of  war  t 
We  read  of  two  or  three  hundred  being  taken  almost  daily,  and  think  no- 
thing of  them." 

"  We  think  but  little  of  them  in  the  aggregate,"  said  Alice,  "  but  the 
capture  of  each  aflSicts  some  heart ;  and,  when  connected  with  us,  even  the 
lightest  case  becomes  heavy." 

*'  The  fact  is,  that's  true ;  but  this  is  a  mere  nothing  I  '  There  he  is  in  a 
fine  large  town  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  France,  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  at  his  command,  and  plenty  of  splendid  fellows  to  keep  him 
company.  The  only  hardship  in  the  case  is  that  the  Frenchmen  are  so  ex- 
cessively fond  of  his  society,  that  they^ll  not  at  present  allow  him  to  leave 
them  even  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  you  1  But  he'll  very  soon  be  with  us 
ag^n.    The  war  will  not  last  much  longer." 

^  And  when  it  has  ceated — he  will  return  f 

^  Of  course  he  will,  immediately  ;  and  so  much  improved  by  the  climate, 
you'll  scarcely  know  him  !*' 

This  to  Alice  was  some  consolation ;  and  when,  in  conjunction  with  this, 
she  reflected  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  out  of  all  farther  danger,  she  became 
much  more  calm,  and  continued  to  converse  with  the  Major  on  the  subject 
until  Caroline  returned,  when  another  scene  of  excitement  was  expected. 

^Caroline,  however,  having  been  prepared  by  the  Major,  for  he  was  held  to 
be  the  man  to  manage  the  matter,  was  not  much  affected.  8he  expressed, 
indeed,  amazement  and  concern,  and  felt  exceedingly  sorry  for  her  brother 
and  sister ;  but  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  letter  was,  in  her 
judgment,  that  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Lucrece  had  become  a  mother. 
*^  Oh  P  she  exclaimed,  "*  how  I  should  lov€  to  see  the  dear  little  baby  !" 

^  The  fact  is,"  said  the  Major,  "  I'll  be  bound  that  that  boy  is  a  fine  fel- 
low.   He'll  make  a  smart  soldier  1" 

^  Sweet  little  dear  I  I  do  so  long  to  kiss  him  I  Then  they  are  sure  not 
to  be  kept  Uiere  long,  Major  Palgrave  T 
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"  Oh !  they'll  he  home  directly  the  war  is  over." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Caroline,  **  thank  Heaven  it's  no  worse.  It  might  have 
heen  much  worse,"  she  added,  addressing  Alice,  **  especially,  dear,  for  poor 
Fred.     It  is,  indeed,  a  happy  thing  he  has  recovered." 

Alice  sighed.  She  felt  that  it  certainly  might  have  heen  worse  ;  she  aho 
felt  it  was  a  happy  thing  that  he  had  recovered  ;  hut  she  said  hut  little,  for 
her  heart  was  still  full,  and  she  shortly  afterwards  left  with  her  father. 

Sir  Arthur  then  begged  of  the  Major  and  Greyille  to  stop  and  dine,  with 
him  ;  and  Caroline,  who  panted  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  her  aunt, 
whom  she  had  just  before  left,  returned  to  her  at  once,  and  having  sufficient- 
ly dwelt  upon  that  which  she  considered  to  be  the  most  interesting  point, 
brought  her  Ladyship  back  with  her  to  dinnt^r. 

Of  course,  no  other  than  the  one  great  subject  was  touched  upon  at  table. 
The  Major  was  amazingly  eloquent.  He  entered  at  length,  and  with  the 
ardor  of  an  enthusiast,  into  any  point  which  could  be  supposed  to  bear  upon 
the  capture  of  Charles  and  Fred — denouncing  the  characteristic  perfidy  of 
the  Spaniards — explained  how  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ought  to  have  acted — 
described  how  the  prisoners  were  taken  ;  how  they  were  treated ;  and  how 
removed — declaring  that  he  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  actually  on  the 
spot  at  the  time — and,  having  philippicised  the  French,  without  mercy  or 
remorse,  proved,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible,  that  if  7u  had  the 
command  of  the  British  army,  he'd  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Caroline  Jind  Lady  Grange,  however,  retired  early,  and  proceeded  to  imag' 
ine  the  position  of  Lucrece ;  even  Lady  Grange  conceived  that  she  might  be 
happy  :  but  Caroline  contended  for  the  impossibility  of  her  being  otherwise, 
now  that  she  had  been  blest  with  a  dear  little  boy. 

Having  no  disposition  to  counteract  this  view  of  the  case,  and  being  anx- 
ious tp  slide  from  that  into  the  subject  which  had  for  some  time  engrossed 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  thoughts,  Lady  Grange  at  once  acknowledged  that 
children  were  a  blessing. 

**  By  the  way,  dear,"  she  continued,  ha\'ing  made  this  concession,  "  what 
a  resemblance  there  is  between  Charles  and  Mr.  Darnley  !'* 

**  Sir  Arthur  has  frequently  made  the  same  remark,  but  I  really  cannot 
perceive  it." 

**  Why,  Mr.  Darnley  is  unfortunately  more  elegant  and  agreeable,  it  is 
true,  but  in  person,  oh  1  he's  the  very  image  of  Charles.  I  am  amazed  that 
it  never  struck  you.  But,  then,  you  look  more  at  the  manners  of  a  man  ; 
you  always  did ;  and  certainly  those  of  Mr.  Darnley  are  most  refined.  I  do 
not  know,  really,  that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  more  perfect 
gentleman.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  it  strikes  me  he  is  much  enamored 
of  some  one  ?'' 

"  Indeed  1     Of  whom  do  you  imagine  ?" 

**  Of  whom  can  I  imagine  him  to  be  enamored,  dear,  but  of  her  whom  be 
appears  absolutely  to  idolize  ?" 

**  Well,  then,  whom  does  he  appear  to  idolize  ?'' 

"  Why  you,  dear,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  ridiculous  1" 

"  I  remember  the  time  when  you  would  not  have  thought  it  ridiculous, 
my  dear  1     1  can  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  it !     What,  on  the  contrary,  can 
be  more  natural  than  for  a  young  and  ardent  spirit  to  be  in  love  with  a 
.  person  like  yourself  I" 
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**  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Oaroline,  playfully,  *^  I  appreciate  tbe  compliment. 
Then  do  yon  really  concetve  him  to  be  in  love  with  me  f ' 

"  I  havd  no  doubt  at  all  upon  the  subject ;  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, you  entertain  feelings  towards  him  which  are  not  those  of  po^tivc 
hatred." 

"  In  that  you  are  perfectly  correct ;  I  would  not  endure  the  presence  of  a 
man  whom  I  hated. 

**  Nor  would  you  feel  and  manifest  so  much  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  whom  you  did  not  admire." 

^  I  do  not  know  that  I  either  feel  or  manifest  more  pleasure  in  his  pres- 
ence than  in  that  of  any  other  agreeable  person.  That  I  admire  him,  in 
common  with  all  men  of  elegant  manners,  is  true." 

*'  And  is  it  not  equally  true  that  you  love  him  f" 

"  My  dear  aunt,  how  can  you  entertain  an  idea  so  absurb  f  Tou  talk  to 
me  precisely  the  same  as  you  did  before  I  married !" 

**"  Marriage  gives  us  no  additional  command  over  our  affections,  my  desj* : 
I'haire  lived  sufficiently  long  in  the  world  to  know  that  A  woman  must 
love  some  one." 

**  And  have  I  not  a  husband  to  love  f* 

Here  Lady  Orange  laughed  very  merrily  indeed.  "  Forgive  me,*'  she  ob- 
served at  length  ;  "  I  really  cannot  help  it." 

**'  Is  it  then  so  very  extraordinary  for  a  woman  to  love  her  husband  f '* 

*'  I  am  too  bad  ;  I  know  that  I  am  too  bad  ;  but  do  not  think  anything 
of  it ;  you  don't  mind  me  I" . 

'*  Oh,  not  at  all !  I  like  to  see  persons  merry !  Yon  imagine,  of  course, 
that  Sir  Arthur  is  a  man  that  cannot  be  loved  1" 

*'*'  Why,  all  that  I  can  say,  my  dear,  is,  that  by  the  side  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Darn  ley  he  would  stand  no  chance  with  me.  We  can  only,  of  coarse, 
judge  by  our  feelings  ;  you  have  peculiar  notions  on  the  subjetfU'' 

"  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any." 

"  Then  am  I  the  more  convinced  that  you  love  Mr.  Darnley." 

'^  Well,  my  dear  aunt,  you  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  fee]  convinced  of 
whatever  you  please." 

*'  But  is  it  not  so !  Come,  you  can  trust  me  ;  you  know  that  your  secret 
with  me  will  be  safe." 

"  I  really  have  no  secret  to  impart." 

*'  I  know  better^  my  dear  I  I  consider  Mr.  Darnley  to  be  perfectly  irre- 
sistible." 

^  Then,  of  course,  I  am  to  infer  from  this,  that  you  are  in  love  with  him  T' 

**  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth — and  Til  be  much  more  candid  than  you 
are — ^I  am.     He  is  really  the  most  charming  fellow  I  ever  met.'* 

^  0\  !  then  you  are  jealous  of  his  attentions  to  me  ?" 

^  Not  at  all,  my  dear !  oh,  not  at  all  1  the  difference  in  point  of  age  is  as 
great  almost  between  us  as  it  is  between  you  and  Sir  Arthur  I" 

'^  And  yet  you.  think  that  I  cannot  love  Sir  Arthur  f" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear ;  bat*  I  do  not  doubt  that  Sir  Arthur  loves  you.  I 
love  Mr.  Darnley ;  but,  as  I  know  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  for  Mr. 
Darnley  to  love  me,  I  would  not  have  him  for  the  world  I  I  should  be  just 
as  jealous  of  him  as  Sir  Arthur  is  of  you." 

*^  Sir  Arthur  jealous  of  me  1  He  jealous !  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
knows  what  the  feeling  o^  jealousy  is."  7 
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"  You  maj  not  believe  it,  dear ;  certainly  you  may  not  believe  it ;  but  if 
be  be  not  jealous,  then  I  never  saw  a  man  jealous  yet.*^ 

^  My  dear  aunt  I  the  idea  of  supposing  him  for  a  moment  to  be  so  is 
monstrous !" 

'^  Well,  /  do  not  consider  it  to  be  monstrous  I*' 

"  Do  you  then  imagine  " 

*'  No,  my  dear,  no :  understand  me.  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  considera- 
tion on  earth  could  induce  you  to  be  unfaithful :  I  know  you  too  well. 
What  I  meant  was,  that  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  monstrous  ;  because  I 
know  how  excessively  natural  it  is  for  an  old  man  to  be  jealous  of  his  yousg 
wue* 

*'  You  were  never  more  mistaken,  be  assured.  Sir  Arthur  is  no  more 
jealous  of  me  than  I  am  of  him." 

"  Well,  you  have  not  much  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Has  he  any  reason  to  bejcalous  of  me  ?" 

"  Why,  youth  and  beauty  almost  invariably  constitute  sufficient  reaaon 
for  an  old  man  to  be  jealous.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  even 
suspected  that  Sir  Arthur  was  jealous,  my  dear  t" 

"  Upon  my  word  the  idea  never  occurred  to  me.'' 

"  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you'll  soon  find  it  out." 

"  When  I  do,  dear  aunt,  1*11  let  you  know." 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  that  will  not  be  correct !  A  wife  ought  to  be  the  last  in  the 
world  to  proclaim  the  imperfections  of  her  husband  !" 

"  I  know  it ;  but  I,  notwithstanding,  promise  that  immediately  I  discover 
that  h$  is  jealous.  Til  tell  you." 

"  But  will  you  perform  that  promise*!" 

"  I  will." 

The  subject  was  then  dropped :  and  as  the  gentlemen  soon  after  rejoined 
them,  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  apparently,  in  the  most 
agreeable  noanner.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  INSPraATION  OF  JXAL0U6T. 

Upon  Caroline  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Grange  had  a  veij  powerful  effect; 
fihe  thought  of  nothing,  dreamt  of  nothing,  but  the  jealousy  of  Sir  Arthur, 
and  was  highly  indignant  at  the.  bare  idea  of  its  being  possible.  What 
right  had  he  to  be  jealous  9  How  dared  he  to  be  jealous  f  What  cause 
had  she  ever  given  bim  to  be  jealous  ?  But  was  he  jealous  9  That  was  the 
point.  What  proof  had  she  of  it  ?  What  reason  had  he  ever  given  her 
lo  suppose  it  9  He  had  always  appeared  to  be  roost  confiding :  he  had 
never  made  the  slightest  inquiry  as  to  where  she  had  been,  whom  she  had 
seen ;  nor  a  single  word  indicative  of  jealousy  ever  escaped  him :  still  it 
wad  possible,  she  could  not  deny  that ;  and  hence  resolved  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  test. 

In  pursuance  of  this  dangerous  resolution  —  dangerous  because  of  its 
OMuiifest  tendency  to  create  3ie  very  feeling  of  which  we  do  but  suspect  the 
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existence — Caroline  proceeded  to  give  him  etery  opportunity  conustent 
with  honor,  for  the  display  of  that  jealousy  which  her  amiable  aunt  had 
assured  her  was  so  apparent.  But  no :  she  could  perceive  nothing  like 
jealousy  1  not  a  syllable  did  he  utter  which  could  be  supposed  to  have  been 
even  remotely  prompted  by  suspicion  :  he  was  still  affectionate,  still  con- 
fiding ;  in  fact,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  she  felt  perfectly  convinced  that 
his  confidence  in  her  was  unbounded. 

And  so  in  reality  it  was.  The  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him.  He  had 
never  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  his  Caroline  being  unfaithful.  Whenever 
she  had  displayed  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  man,  that 
man  had  l:^en  most  frequently  invited  and  classed  with  his  moet  highly 
valued  friends.  Suspicion  with  him  was  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  he 
never  even  gave  it  a  thought.  Her  happiness  was  ever  the  chief  object  he 
had  in  view,  and  he  always  felt  delighted  with  whatever  appeared  to  pro- 
mote it. 

"  Well,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Caroline,  having  in  her  judgment  suffi- 
ciently tested  the  matter,  "  I  am  happy  to  say  that  you  were  perfectly  mis- 
taken." 

"  In  what,  dear  ?"  inquired  Lady  Grange,  who  appeared  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  it,  although  in  reality  she  panted  to  hear  how  her  amiable 
scheme  had  progressed  ;  "  in  what  was  I  mistaken?" 

"  Tou  recollect  stating  the  other  evening  that  you  fancied  Sir  Arthur 
was  jealous  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  do  remember  something  about  it ;  let  me  see  —  what  was  it  f — 
exactly — yes — ah !    I  said  he  appeared  to  be,  certainly." 

"  Well,  I  have  since  then  proved  that  he  is  not." 

^  So  much  the  better,  my  dear ; .  I  really  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  But  how 
have  you  proved  this  T 

'^  Why  during  the  last  week  I  have  tried  him  in  every  possible  way,  and 
instead  of  exhibiting  the  slightest  symptoms  of  jealousy,  he  has  shown  that 
his  confidence  is  unabated." 

*'  A  week  is  but  a  short  time  to  prove  whether  a  man  be  really  jealous  or 
not  Men  are  extraordinary  creatures,  my  dear,  and  more  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  The  chief  aim  of  a  jealous  man  is  to  be  satisfied ;  and 
until  he  is  satisfied,  he  is  at  all  times  anxious  to  conceal  his  feelings, 'lest  the 
disclosure  of  them  shouIcT  put  the  object  of  his  jealousy  on  her  guard.  A 
jealous  man  is  the  greatest  anomaly  in  nature :  he  wishes  his  wife  to  be 
pure,  and  yet  he  pants  to  discover  her  impurity ;  he  is  anxious  for  her  not 
to  be  condemned,  and  yet  seeks  to  condemn  her :  his  suspicions  give  him 
infinite  pain,  yet  he  labors  to  have  those  suspicions  confirmed  ;  he  would  re- 
pudiate every  doubt,  and  yet  zealously  hunts  after  facts  by  which  every 
doubt  may  be  strengthened :  in  short,  he  endeavors  by  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  find  that  which,  when  found,  is  a  source  of  everlasting  misery. 
His  immediate  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  let  hiff  feelings  appear  until  he  is 
actually  convinced ;  and  if  he  cannot  prove  his  wife  to  be  false,  they  may  be 
concealed  for  years,  for  the  conviction  of  a  suspected  woman's  purity  is  fre- 
quently a  long  time  reaching  the  mind  of  even  a  jealous  m^an.** 

*'  Oh,  but  he  is  not  jealous." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say,  my  dear,  is,  that  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  he  is 
not ;  but  I  nevertheless  fear  that  he  is.'' 
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^  I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  cannot  believe  it !  I'm  detennined^  however,  to 
find  it  out ;  I  will  know  whether  he  is,  or  not." 

"Will  you  ask  him,  then ?" 

**  Why,  no ;  Fll  not  ask  him ;  that  would  not  do  :  but  Fll  very  soon  dia- 
cover  it  if  he  have  any  feeling  of  the  kind;  that  I  have  resolutely  made 
up  my  mind  to— ^because  you  know  my  dear  aunt,  this  suspicion  is  insuf- 
ferable." 

"  Well,  you  must  not  be  impatient ;  you  must  allow  yourself  time,  mj 
dear,  to  make  the  discovery,  it  is  not,  you  know,  my  love,  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day." 

"  Still  I  do  no^  believe  it  r 

^'  Well,  my  dear,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  let  us  hope  that  I  am :  I  ought  not 
perhaps,  to  have  mentioned  it  at  all." 

'*  Oh,  but  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you :  because,  if  it  b^  so,  Yd  much 
rather  know  it  than  not.  It  is  highly  correct  that  I  should  know  the  truth. 
But  until  I  do  prove  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  I'll  not  believe  it." 

This  'Waa  the  state  of  mind  precisely  to  which  Lady  Grange  had  been  anx- 
ious to  bring  her.  She  knew  her  disposition  ;  she  knew  that  she  would,  if 
possible,  be  satisfied;  and  conceiving  that  in  order  to  be  satisfied  some  ap- 
'parent  cause  for  jealousy  might  be  given,  she  felt  that  this,  beyond  all  du- 
pute,  was  the  proper  time  to  act  upon  Sir  Arthur,  and  therefore,  having 
disguised  her  hand,  wrote  a  not^,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

Sir  Arthur  Cleveland, 
^  Look  to  your  wife  ! 

**  And  believe  me  to  be,  "A  Frirnd." 

This  she  conceived  would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  that  while  its  effect 
would  be  to  create  suspicion,  Caroline  s  conduct  would  tend  to  confirm  it. 
But  being  anxious  for  the  hint  to  reach  Sir  Arthur  during  Caroline's  absence 
from  home,  and  knowing  that  she  was  almost  invariably  out  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  five,  she  delayed  sending  the  note  until  the  morning ; 
when,  in  order  that  no  clue  might  be  obtained,  she  lefl  her  house  unattend^ 
,  and  posted  it  herself. 

Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  however,  Caroline,  on  that  particular  mom-  * 
ing,  remained  at  home.  She  had  several  early  visitors,  and  at  length  Dam- 
ley  called ;  and  he  and  Sir  AKhur  conversed  in  the  library  about  Charles 
and  his  prospects,  until  the  note  arrived.  .  Little,  indeed,  did  either  of  them 
suspect  the  nature  of  its  contents.  Sir  Arthur  took  it  from  the  servant  and 
placed  it  before  him ;  and  when  he  had  finished  the  explanation  of  the  . 
manner  in  which  he  intended  to  proceed,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if 
it  were  possible  for  the  influence  of  the  Government  to  have-  any  effect, 
Darnley  rose  and  said,  ''W'ell,  I  must  now  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  Lady 
Cleveland." 

'*  Ay,  do  so,"  returned  Sir  Arthur,  **  she's  quite  alone,  I  believe.  But 
you'll  dine  with  us  to-day,  will  you  not  ?" 

^  I  shall  be  most  happy." 

^  That's  right  And,  Daraley,  will  yon  go  with  me'  in  the  momiog  to 
look  at  an  opera  box  f ' 
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'*  ¥^h  great  pleasure." 

*'  Carolipe  has  been  of  late  somewhat  out  of  spirits ;  dull  you  know, 
Damley,  and  thoughtful — she  is  to-day ;  you'll  notice  it  when  you  go 
up ;  and  I  have  been  thinking,  that  if  she  had  a  box,  it  .night  tend  in 
some  degree  to  shake  oS  that  sort  of  thing.  We  used  last  season  to 
have  a  box  for  the  night ;  but,  as  you  can't  always  get  the  same,  it  isn't  so 
pleasant"  x  ^ 

^  Oh,  no ;  there  is  nothing  like  having  one  of  your  own." 

^  But  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  until  we  have  been  !" 

*^  Oh,  certainly  not,"  replied  Darnley ;  who  then  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
emerald  room,  ^nd  found  Caroline  at  the  piano. 

Pleased  with  the  idea  of  at  once  surprising  and  raising  the  spirits  of 
Caroline  by  securing  the  best  box  that  could  be  obtained,  Sir  Arthur  for 
some  time  dwelt  upon  the  delight  she  would  experience,  and  the  endearing 
terms  in  which  she  would  thank  him.  He  at  length,  however,  opened  the 
note,  and  in  an  instant  fell  back  in  his  chair.  Again  he  read  it  He  could 
scarcely  breathe ;  and  while  his  heart  beat  with  painful  violence,  his  lips 
quivered,  and  became  pale  as  death.  ^ 

*' '  Look  to  your  wife  !' ''  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper  which  startled  him. 
**  *  Look  to  your  wife ! ' "  God  !  what  can  this  mean  ?  My  wife ! — Caro- 
line ! — can  she-^-oh !  impossible  1  impossible  !  And  yet — ^  Look  *to  your 
wife  !' — I  cannot  think,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  during  which  his  eyes  ap- 
peared to  be  starting  .from  their  sockets — **  I  cannot — yet,  why  have  her' 
spirits  been  of  late  so  much  depressed  ?  What  can  have  been  the  cause  t 
Remorse  f 

Again  he  sank  back  into  his  chair,  and  while  absolutely  gasping  for  breath, 
tried  to  review  her  past  conduct ;  but  he  was  able  to  view  only  the  horrible 
picture  which  the  note  had  on  the  instant  presented  to  his  imagination,  and 
in  which  he  saw  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  fondly — her  whom  he  had 
adored,  and  to  delight  whom  he  would  have  strained  his  heartstrings — a 
wanton — causing  him,  a  poor  feeble  injured  old  man,  to  sink  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  dishonor. 

Once  more  he  read  the  note,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming ; 
and  once  more  he  whispered,  *  Look  to  your  wife  !'  Where  was  she  then  f — 
at  that  moment  f — Why,  with  one  in  whose  society  f»he  always  felt  pleas- 
ure ! — the  very  villain,  perhaps,  by  whom  she  had  been  tempted.  Perhaps  I 
and  they  were  alone — alone  !  In  an  instant,  as  if  inspired  by  some  fiend, 
litt  rushed  i^ildly  up  stairs,  and  dashed  into  the  room. 

He  had  scarcely,  however,  entered,  when  he  stood  as  if  struck  with  para- 
lysis ;  and  would  have  fallen,  but  that  Caroline  instantly  rose  from  the  piano, 
and  flew  to  his  assistance. 

*'  Great  Heavens !"  she  exclaimed,  ^  what  has  happened  ?" 

"^  Good  God  !'*  cried  Darnley,  rushing  from  the,  window  at  which  he  had 
been  reading,  "  why,  what  is  the  matter  f 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear,"  continued  Caroline,  leading  him  to  the  sofis  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  ;  "  tell  me,  dear,  what  on  earth  is  it  f ' 

**  I  am  not  well,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  very  faintly ;  **  I  am  not  well, 
Caroline." 

^  You  alarm  me ;  why  do  you  thus  tremble  and  look  so  pale  ?  ICr. 
Darnley,"  she  added,  "  will  you  excuse  us  f " 
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Darnley  bowed  and  left  the  room,  but  with  feelings  having  reference  to 
Sir  Arthur's  recovery,  which  reflected  no  credit  upon  him  as  a  man. 

"  Now,  dear,"  Bald  Caroline,  sitting  by  his  side,  and  kissing  him  affec- 
tionately, **  fokat  has  occurred  !*' 

Sir  Arthur  having  gazed  at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment^  pressed  her  to 
his  heart,  an4  then  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  For  heaven's  sake, 
tell  me  !  Has  Charles  written  again!  Have  you  received  any  further  in- 
telligence from  France  V 

^  No,  Caroline,  no,"  returned  Sir  Arthur,  who  continued  to  sob  like  a 
child. 

"  Then,  what  can  it  be  ?" 

^*  Nothing — nothing — noihing  T^  he  replied,  striking  his  forehead  with 
violence,  "nothing." 

"Oh I  but,  my  dear,  there  must  be  something.     Why  are  you  thai! 
What  has  induced  this  excitement !" 
"  It  will  soon  subside :  I  was  seized  with  a  fit-r-it  will  soon  pass  off.'^ 
"  Let  me  send  for  Dr.  Hawtree,  dear  !'* 
.  "  No,  no ;  he  can  do  me  no  good.     I  shall  soon  be  better  now.** 
"  But  jt  may  be  something  serious,  my  dear." 

"  No ;  I  want  but  repose— ^but  a  moment's  repose.  Leave  me,  Caroline, 
leave  me." 

"  Nay,  let  me  be  with  you.  Rest  your  head  here.  I  will  not  disturb 
you  by  speaking  a  word.' 

She  then  drew  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  having  kissed  him  tenderly, 
pressed  his  throbbing  temples  and  was  silent.  ■ 

And  during  this  silence  his  reason  returned.  "  Why,"  thought  he,  "  am 
I  thus  struck  down !  Why  do  I  suffer  myself  to  be  thus  maddened  by  that 
which  malice  alone  may  have  suggested !  What  cause  have  I  to  suspect 
her  purity  !  what  reason-^what  proof  has  been  adduced  !  what  is  there  to 
justify  even  a  doubt !  She  has  been  ever  most  affectionate,  most  kind  :  her 
tenderness  now  gives  the  lie  to  this  vile  intimation.  Is  it  just,  then,  to  sus- 
pect on  sach  evidence  !  Is  it  not  unnatural !  Is  it  not  cruel !  I  will  not 
be  made  a  slave  of  malice !  I  will  not  suffer  my  happiness  to  be  blasted  by 
the  foul  breath  of  calumny  !  I  will  not  be  tortured  for  sport,  and  made  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  envious!  Til  henceforth  repudiate  doubt,  and  be 
guided  by  reason  alone." 

Having  formed  this  just  and  highly  laudable  resolution,  he  became  much 
more  calm ;  and,  on  raising  his  head,  observed  tranquilly,  • "  Caroline,  did 
you  not  think  that  I  was  mad !" 

"  No,  dear,  no ;  but  I  rejoice  to  see  you  better ;  you  are  better  now — 
much  better !" 

"  Bless  you,  my  own  sweet  girl,"  he  exclaimed,  embracing  her  fervently, 
**  bless  you !" 

"  What  was  Ihe  cause  of  your  excitement,  my  dear !"  she  inquired,  after 
a  pause ;  "  I  never  knew  you  to  be  attacked  so  before.     What  induced  it  !** 
"  I  cannot  explain.    It  came  suddenly  upon  me,  and  almost  deprived  me 
of  reason.    But  it's  all  over  now,  thank  Heaven !    Where  is  Darnley !" 
**  In  the  next  room,  my  dear,  I  expect" 
The  folding-doors  were  opened,  but  Darnley  was  not  there :  the  bell  wna 
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rung ;  but  when  the  servant  was  desired  to  ask  Mr.  Damley  to  walk  up, 
they  were  informed  that  he  had  left  the  house  in  the  utmost  haste. 

'*  That's  very  strange  !"  said  Sir  Arthur,  who  felt  that  suspicion  still  lin- 
geredy  "  what  could  have  induced  him  to  run  away  9  It  appears  so  extraor- 
dinary, I  cannot  account  for  it  J** 

Scarcely,  however,  had  these  expressions  of  mystery  been  uttered,  when 
Darnley*s  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  He  had — not  indeed  as  matter  of 
benevolence,  but  purely  for  the  look  of  the  thing — started  for  Dr.  Hawtree. 
Although  he  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  that  gentleman  the  imperative 
necessity  for  immediate  attendance,  he  cherished  other  feelings  which  may 
be  conceived. 

^  How  is  Sir  Arthur,  now  f"  he  inquired  of  the  servant  who  opened  the 
door. 

*'  Sir  Arthur,  sir  ?  Sir  Arthur  f '  returned  the  fellow,  whose  Acuities  the 
question  appeared  to  confuse ;  **  Sir  Arthur's  quite  well,  sir  l** 

'*  Quite  well ! — vrhat  do  you  mean  f     Have  you  seen  him  f" 

"  He  just  this  moment  rang  to  ask  you  to  walk  up,  sir." 

Darnley  looked  at  the  Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  looked  at  him ;  but  without 
exchanging  a  word  they  proceeded  up  stairs,  and  found  Sir  Arthur  appa- 
rently well  and  happy. 

"  Why,  what  has  been  the  matter  f  inquired  Dr.  Hawtree. 

**  Oh,  nothing  of  importance.  It's  all  over — quite  gone  off,  quite.  Have 
you  been,  then,  Darnley,  for  the  Doctor  ?" 

^  Oh,  it  quite  alarmed  me  !  I  started  off  at  once  !  I  thought  it  was  pa- 
ralysis, or  apoplexy,  or  something  of  that  sort !" 

**  Darnley,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  taking  his  hand,  "  I  thank  you :  it  was  very 
kind  indeed — very  friendly,  very.     I  appreciate  it,  Darnley,  I  appreciate  it" 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Hawtree,  **  let's  hear  how  you  felt." 

**  Oh,  it  was  but  a  momentary  attack.  I  felt  a  sudden  dizziness,  you  know 
— ^a  sort  of  staggering  sensation." 

"  I  perceive.    Tou  must  lose  a  little  blood." 

•*  Do  you  think  that  necessary  now  f 

"  Quite,  quite.    Pulse  very  high." 

"  Oh,  but  I  feel  at  present  nothing  at  all  of  it." 

"  Possibly  not ;  but  you  may  have  a  relapse,  and  these  things  are  very 
serious  I" 

"  Well,  but  I  was  never  better  in  my  life,"  cried  Sir  Arthur,  who  didn't 
wish  to  lose  any  blood ;  *'  it  was  only  excitement  I" 

^  I  know  it  was  only  excitement,  and  a  relapse  may  only  produce  instant 
death  !     Gome,  I  must  have  a  little." 

**  Yes,  do  be  advised,  dear,"  said  Caroline ;  "  you'll  feel  so  much  better." 

'*  I  cannot  feel  better,  my  love,  than  I  do  I" 

"  But  it  may  prevent  very  dreadful  consequences  I" 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it  Certainly,  it  was  not  his  wish  to  be  bled ; 
he  had,  indeed,  a  strong  objection  to  it ;  but  as  he  saw  no  chance  of  avoiding 
the  infliction  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to 
his  room,  and  there  submitted  to  the  lancet  like  a  martyr. 

Having  made  this  sacrifice  of  blood — although  be  protested  all  the  time 
very  soundly  against  losing  too  much  of  it — he  felt  rather  faint,  and  was 
directed  to  keep  himself  exceedingly  quiet  by  Dr.  Hawtree,  who  wrote  a 
prescription,  with  which  a  servant  was  immediately  despatched. 
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Sir  Arthur  was  now  apprehensive  that  the  Doctor  would  remain  until  the 
servant  returned,  and  see  him  actually  swallow  the  draught  prescribed,  of 
which,  in  common  with  all  kinds  of  medicine,  he  had  an  unconquerable  ab- 
horrence. Greatly  to  his  relief,  however,  the  Doctor  in  a  short  time  depart- 
ed ;  and  when  the  medicine  arrived,  the  patient  took  very  quietly  half  a 
pint  of  sherry  instead,  and  felt  very  considerably  better. 

He  then  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sat  with  Damley,  while  Car- 
oline was  dressing  for  dinner ;  but  the  note  he  had  received  alone  occupied 
his  thoughts  ;  he  could  not  forget  the  warning  it  contained.  He  felt  that 
Caroline  was  virtuous  ;  that  Darnley  was  his  friend  ;  that  the  note  had  pro- 
ceeded from  some  malicious  wretch,  and  that  he  was  a  fool  to  allow  it  to 
interfere  with  his  happiness :  still  he  could  not  cease  to  think  of  that  warn- 
ing ;  he  could  not  cease  to  view  it  as  an  oracle :  notwithstanding  he  be- 
lieved the  intimation  to  be  false,  it  had  made  an  impression  too  deep  to  be 
removed. 

And,  hence,  during  dinner  that  day,  he  weighed  every  word  which  passed 
between  Caroline  and  Darnley,  scrutinissed  their  every  look,  and  watched 
their  every  action ;  and  although  he  perceived  nothing  that  oould  justify 
suspicion,  he  did  suspect  in  spite  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

'  THEIKCAROEBATION. 

Truly  anxious  to  ascertain  what  effect  her  note  had  had  upon  Sir  Arthur, 
Lady  Grange  called  on-  Caroline  the  following  morning,  ostensibly  in  order 
to  accompany  her  to  the  Park ;  and  as  Sir  Arthur  was  still  depressed,  while 
the  style  in  which  he  conversed  was  exceedingly  mysterious,  Caroline  very 
soon  alluded  to  that  which  of  course  she  conceived  to  be  the  cause. 

*'  Oh  !''  she  exclaimed,  **  we  had  such  a  job  yesterday  I  I  was  so  alarmed ! 
Sir  Arthur  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  was  for 
a  time  so  excessively  ill  T' 

**  Good  heavens  I  Is  it  possible  ?  I  had  no  idea  of  his  being  subject  to 
attacks  of  the  kind  !^ 

"  Nor  is  he !     I  never  knew  him  to  have  one  before.** 

"  You  amaze  me  1     Did  it  occur  in  the  evening  !*' 

"No,  in  the  morning!  Mr.  Darnley  and  I  were  in  this  room,  when  in 
he  dashed,  pale  and  trembling,  and  would  inevitably  have  fallen  had  I  not 
on  the  instant  rushed  to  his  distance." 

"Oh  T'  said  Lady  Grange,  "  I  perceive :  Mr.  Darnley  was  here." 

"  He  had  just  before  Jeft  him  in  the  library,  where  they  had  been  con- 
versing for  more  than* an  hour,  and  he  appeared  to  be  quite  calm  then  !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  oh,  yes  I  doubtless,  he  was  quite  calm  then  1  and  yet  yon 
would  have  me  believe  that  this  man  is  not  jealous  V* 

"Jealous!  Ridiculotis,  my  dear  aunt!— what  on  earth  has  jealousy  to 
do  with  an  attack  of  epilepsy !" 

"  Probably,  in  this  case,  nothing.  .  But  perhaps  the  less  I  say  about  it, 
the  better."   ' 
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^  Ob  I  but  I  am  anxious  to  bave  your  opinion." 

'^  Tben  mj  opinion  is,  tbat  that  was  no  fit  of  epilepsy !  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  fit  of  jealousy,  my  dear !" 

^Jfl  thought  that  I — ^but  I  cannot  believe  it  I — I  cannot  believe  anything 
of  him  so  unutterably  base." 

**  Well,  my  dear,  these  things  will  all  come  out  in  time :  I  merely  state 
it,  remember,  as  my  opinion." 

**  Well,  but — now  let  us  enter  into  this  matter  calmly.  Your  opinion  is 
that  this  was  a  fit  of  jealousy :  very  well.  Now  what  can  you  adduce  in 
support  of  that  opinion  9" 

"  The  fact  of  Mr.  Darnley  being  here." 

'^  But  Sir  Arthur  himself  wished  him  to  come  up,  and  invited  him  to  dine 
with  us !" 

**  That  does  not  at  all  shake  the  evidence.  Where  were  you  when  Sir 
Arthur  entered  ?'* 

**  At  the  piano." 

"And  Darnley?" 

"  At  the  window,  reading  one  of  the  magazines.  The  wretch,"  she  added, 
indignantly,  "  I  shall  hate  him  if  he  goes  on  thus  I  And  yet — ^no,  my  dear 
aunt,  it  could  not  have  been  that :  I  am  convinced  of  it,  because-^!  don't 
mind  telling  you — he  appeared  to  be  so  grateful  when  I  supported  him,  and 
blessed  me — when  Darnley  had  led  the  room — with  so  much  fervor  and 
affection,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  that  he  loved  me  too  well  to  entertain  so 
base  a  feeling  as  that  of  jealousy." 

"  Precisely,  my  love  I  And  does  not  all  this  tend  to  strengthen  my  opin- 
ion ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  his  object  in  being  thus  affectionate  is  to 
conceal  his  feelings  f  When  husbi^nds  are  so  very  affectionate,  my  love, 
their  motives  are  not  always  pure." 

"  But,  when  Mr.  Darnley  returned  with  Dr.  Hawtree,  he  shook  hands  with 
him  and  thanked  him,  and  appeared  to  appreciate  his  kindness  so  highly  1" 

"  Of  course !  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  on  his  guard." 

*'  Why,  the  odious  old  man  !  It*s  really  monstrous  !  He  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself !  Yet,  my  dear  aunt,  now  do  you  really  think  that  he 
would  be  so  deceitfu]  f ' 

"  You  already  know  my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  my  dear." 

"But  even  Dr.  Hawtree  viewed  it,  evidently,  as  a  case  of  epilepsy,  or  some* 
thing  of  that  kind,  for  he  immediately  advised  him  to  lose  a  little  blood." 

"To  which,  of  course,  the  patient  did  not  consent  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he  did  !  But — now  I  see — I  see  it  all  I  He  did  consent,  but 
with  reluctance — with  very  great  reluctance  1  Now  Fm  resolved  to  punish 
him.  Whenever  he  is  seized  with  such  a  fit,  Fll  have  him  bled ! — he  shall 
be  bled  1    IMl  never  let  him  rest  until  he  is  bled  !     Til  cure  him  in  that  way." 

"  That  mode  of  cure,  I  fear,  will  not  be  very  effectual." 

"  At  all  events  Til  try  that  first.  I  should  not  care— conscious  as  I  am  of 
not  deserving  suspicion — but  that  I  hate  to  be  suspected.  And  yet  I  can 
scarcely  believe  him  to  be  so  mean  ! — it  seems  really  unjust  to  entertain  a 
bad  opinion  of  one  who  has  always  been  kind  !  Here  he  is,"  she  added,  as 
'  Sir  Arthur  and  Darnley — whom  he  had  met  by  appointment — alighted  fi'om 
her  chariot  "  Now,  the  very  first  question  IMl  ask  him  shall  be,  *  Don't  you 
think  that  you  had  better  lose  a  little  more  blood,  dear  V  " 

"  You  had  much  better  not ;  it  will  only  vex  him." 
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"  Oh,  but  I  will !    Pve  no  patteDce  with  such  horrid  couduot/' 

Sir  Arthur  and.Darnley  now  entered  the  room  ;  but,  before  she  had  time 
to  execute  her  threat,  Darnley — by  Sir  Arthur's  desire — informed  her  that 
they  had  been  to  secure  an  opera  box — subject,  of  coarse,  to  her  approval — 
which  he  thought  the  very  best  in  the  house. 

'*  Oh  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  expression  of  rapture,  "  how  delightful ! 
— now  that  is  kind,"  she  added,  taking  the  hand  of  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  smile 
that  at  once  expressed  gratitude  and  joy — **  you  are  a  dear  good  creature 
still.     But  which  box  is  itf 

'*  The  fourth  from  the  proscenium,"  replied  Darnley,  *'  on  the  left  of  the 
second  tier." 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  charming ;  I  know  the  box  well :  the  very  one  I  should 
have  chosen !     Tou  have  secured  it  f" 

**  Yes ;  but  I  will  call  as  I  return,  to  let  them  know  that  yqu  have  de- 
cided on  having  it*' 

"  Do  so,  there's  a  good  creature ;  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  the  world.  My 
dear,"  she  added,  addressing  Sir  Arthur,  '*  I  thank  you." 

Having  had  a  little  conversation  at  the  window,  Sir  Arthur  and  Darnley 
retired  to  the  library ;  and,  the  moment  they  had  quitted  the  room,  Caro- 
line exclaimed,  "  ^ow  I'll  not  believe  that  he  is  jealous  at  all  1  I'll  not 
believe  a  word  of  it  I — I'll  never  again  do  him  the  injustice  to  entertain  the 
thought !" 

"  Why,  all  this  tends  to  confirm " 

'*  My  dear  aunt,  do  not  say  another  syllable  on  the  subject.  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced,  and  do  not  wish  to  have  that  conviction  removed." 

'*  Oh  1  I  have  no  desire,  my  dear,  to  shake  your  conviction !  It  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence  tome/  You  asked  me  for  my  opinion,  and  I  gave 
it.     /  have  no  desire  to  interfere  1" 

'*  Now,  do  not  be  offended,  ray  dear  aunt ;  all  that  I  meant  to  say  was, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  wretched.'' 

^  Wretched  !  Do  you  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  wish  to  make  you 
wretched  ?" 

**  No ;  but  as  I  shcdl  be  wretched  if  I  dwell  upon  this  subject,  I  am 
anxious  for  it  not  to  be  pursued." 

"  Why,  really,  my  dear,  you  would  make  one  believe  that  my  object  was 
actually  to  set  you  against  Sir  Arthur !" 

*'  No  one,  ray  dear  aunt,  I  am  sure,  would  believe  you  to  be  capable  of 
anything  so  base !  But,  come,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it  You  are 
not  offended  ?" 

'*  Offended  !  Ridiculous !  Why  should  I  be  offended  ?  It  is  you  that 
are  offended." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not  But  it  really  is  useless  to  torture  one's  self  with 
conjectures  which,  after  all,  may  be  utterly  baseless." 

*^  Very  true,  so  it  is ;  but  facts  sometiraes  speak  for  themselves.  But, 
dear  me,"  she  added,  looking  at  her  watch,  '*  what  a  tirae  I  have  been  here ! 
I  did  intend  to  drive  round  the  Park,  but  now  I  have  scarcelv  time  to  dress, 
for  I  dine  to-day  with  very  early  people.  Adieu  I  my  dear  f — adieu  1 — and 
for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  be  wretched  T' 

Her  Ladyship  then  left ;  not  becausjs  she  was  in  haste,  but  because  she 
was  apprehensive  of  going  too  far.    To  her,  the  news  of  the  opera  box  was 
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wormwood:  slie  felt  beyond  expresftion  galled.  She  conceived  that  the 
opera  box  ought  to  have  been  hers,  as  she  had  previously  conceived  that  she 
ought  to  have  had  all  of  which  Caroline  was  mistress,  including,  of  course, 
her  magnificent  jewels.  Everything  which  Caroline  gained  she  looked  upon 
as  a  loss  to  her,  while  the  jgreater  the  style  in  which  they  lived,  the  stronger 
were  her  feelings  of  envy.  It  was  in  her  view  dreadful  to  reflect  upon  the 
circumstance  of  her  having  suffered  Sir  Arthur  to  escape.  She  never  cottld 
forgive  herself,  because  she  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  his  being  a  wealthy 
man,  and  quite  sure  that,  had  she  but  pursued  the  proper  course,  she  might 
have  secured  him ;  but  her  self-reproaches  were  invariably  more  bitter  when- 
ever anything  occurred — as  in  the  case  of  the  opera  box — tending  to  give 
ielat  to  the  name  of  Lady  Cleveland.  It  was  then  that  she  felt  it  most  acute- 
ly ;  and  hence  it  was  that — seeing  it  to  be  higUy  inexpedient,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  quarrel  with  Caroline — she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  remain 
any  longer  witti  her  whom  she  looked  upon  as  having  deprived  h^r  of  all. 

Nor  was  Caroline  sorry  when  she  left ;  for  she  began  to  suspect  that, 
notwithstanding  her  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Arthur's  attack  had  been 
solicited,  her  motives  in  stating  that  opinion  so  pointedly,  and  supporting  it 
with  so  much  earnestness,  w\Bre  not  of  the  purest  nature ;  and  when  she 
reflected  that  she  never  should  have  thought  of  Sir  Arthur  being  jealous 
bad  it  not  been  for  her,  she — rknowing  her  so  well  to  be  a  designing  woman, 
and  recollecting  the  lessons  she  used  to  teach — ^thought  it  prudent  to  be 
ilpon  her  guard  in  future  against  letting  her  know  too  much. 

And  she  felt  thereby  greatly  relieved,  and  resolved  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  Sir  Arthur  being  jealous,  and  to  appreciate  his  kindness,  and  to  prove  to 
him  by  all  the  means  in  her  power  that  she  was  worthy  of  that  unbounded 
confidence  which  she  believed  he  reposed  in  her  honor ;  and  as  she  felt  con- 
vinced by  the  conduct  which  this  resolution  induced,  that  the  '^  warning" 
had  proceeded  from  some  malicious  source,  delight  was  again  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  for  months  they  were  perfectly  happy. 

During  this  time  the  amiable  I^ady  Grange  called  but  seldom,  and  when 
she  did  call  she  invariably  found  Caroline  reserved,  and  more  especially  on 
matters  of  a  domestic  character.  This  induced  her,  very  naturally  to  ima- 
gine that  Sir  Arthur  had  communicated  the  contents  of  the  note  to  Caroline, 
who  had  by  some  mean\  traced  it  to  her ;  but  although  she  tried  anxiously 
to  ascertain  if  this  were  the  fact,  with  the  view  of  denying  its  authorship 
flatly,  she  could  never  get  at  it,  because  Caroline,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter,  could  never  understand  what  she  meant  1 

To  her  Ladyship  this  was  excessively  annojring,  and,  moreover,  humilia- 
ting, seeing  that  all  her  ingenuity — and  she  really  was  very  ingenious — was 
foiled  by  her  own  pupil  1 — the  very  creature  whom  she  had  instructed  in 
those  arts  ofwhich  she  deemed  herself  the  most  perfect  mistress  within  the 
sphere  of  civilization.  She  felt  sure  that  Caroline  knew  what  she  was  aim- 
ing at ;  but  as  Caroline  did  not  know,  and  therefore  did  nothing  to  pro- 
mote an  eelaircisaementf  her  Ladyship,  at  length,  became  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted. 

For  some  time  after  this  they  saw  nothing  at  all  of  her ;  but  she  was  not 
the  only  pseudo  friend  whom  they  missed  ;  Darnley  kept  away,  but  for  what 
cause  they  could  not  conjecture.  Sir  Arthur,  of  course,  thought  it  very 
strange,  and  more  especially  as  he  had  sent  him  three  notes,  of  which  no 
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notice  whatever  had  been  taken.  He  was  perfectly  onconscions  of  having 
offended  him  in  any  way :  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  that  he.  had*  always 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  consideration.  He  could  not  account  for  it  I 
Certainly  it  was  most  extraordinary — nay,  it  was  mysterious ! — and  the 
fact  of  its  being  so,  brought  back  those  feelings  which  the  note  of  Lady 
Grange  had  excited. 

Again  his  imagination  teemed  with  the  prolific  germs  of  jealousy :  again 
he  had  to  endure  this,  the  greatest  moral  torment — which  it  is,  if  there  be 
one  curse  superior  to  the  rest. 

It  might  be,  he  conceived,  that  the  assumed  guilty  pair  had  'become  ap- 
prehensive of  discovery— or  that  they  had  had  some  private  quarrel— or 
that  they  met  each  other  secretly,  although  that  did  not  appear  probable, 
inasmuch  as  she  was,  evidently,  most  anxious  to  see  him.  No  ;  they  had 
had  a  quarrel  I — or,  he  had  ^ne  to  settle  in  soikie  delightful  ispot  to  which 
she  was  then  preparing  to  follow  him  I  Something  havidg  reference  to 
guilt,  he  felt  perfectly  sure,  had  either  occurred,  or  was  contemplated.  He 
was  utterly  unable  to  ascribe  the  prolonged  absence  of  him,  whom  he 
looked  upon  then  as  a  villain,  to  any  other  cause  :  to  no  other,  in  his  judg- 
ment^ could  it  be  ascribed ! — that  vfos  the  eause ! — else  why  was  she  so 
anxious  f 

And  it  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  anxiety  of  Caroline  was  most  intense.  She 
knew  not  what  cause  to  assign. 

At  first  she  conceived  that  he  was  ill,  and  sent  Sir  Arthur  to  his  residence 
to  make  inquiries  ;  but  as  the  persons  there  had  seen  nothing  of  him,  their 
answer  was,  that  he  had  gone  into  the  country  they  supposed  !  She  then 
imagined  that  he  had  gone  down  to  visit  his  mother,  and  yet  she  thought  it 
strange  that  he  should  go  without  naming  it  to  her  !-^^till,  while  she  con- 
ceived him  to  be  there,  her  anxiety  was  somewhat  subdued ;  but  on  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  Mrs.  Darnley,  in  which  she  mentioned  him  as  being  still  in 
town,  and  commissioned  her  to  beg  of  him  to  write,  she  became  com- 
pletely wretched.  Where  on  earth  could  he  be ! — What  could  have  be- 
come of  him ! — Surely  something  horrible  had  happened !  Her  mind  was 
tortured  with  a  thousand  apprehensions ;  but,  while  she  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  them  from  Sir  Arthur,  she  little  knew  what  feelings  were  tor- 
turing him. 

Three  weeks  elapsed — ^ihree  weeks  of  suspense  tlie  most  painful — when, 
as  nothing  could  be  heard  of  him,  she  felt  that  she  ought  no  longer  to  with- 
hold from  Mrs.  Darnley  the  knowledge  of  his  mysterious  disappearance. 
She,  therefore,  resolved  at  once  to  write ;  and  did  so  in  the  lightest  strain 
she  could  adopt,  well  knowing  that,  if  the  intelligence  were  communicated 
seriously,  it  would  drive  her  to  distraction. 

Before,  however,  this  letter  was  despatched,  Caroline,  with  1^  more  joy 
than  she  dared  to  express,  received  the  following  note  from  Darnley : — 

"•  Mr  Djsah  Ladt  Clbysland, 

"  Flattering  myself  that  my  continued  absence — which  must  have 
appeared  inexplicable  to  you  and  Sir  Arthur — may  have  been  the  cause  of 
aome  slight  uneasiness,  I — conquering  that  feeling  of  pride  which  has  hith- 
erto prompted  roe  to  conceal  my  position — at  length  feel  bound  to  inform 
you»  that|  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  one  whom  I  regarded  as  a ' 
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fiiend,  I  am  now  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  fron^  which,  however,  I  hope  shortly 
to  he  released,  to  have  the  happiness  of  renewing  those  visits  which,  to  me, 
were  ever  the  source  of  the  purest  delight 

^  Trusting  that  the  fitct  of  mj  heing  in  this  humiliating  position  will  not 
lenen  me  in  your  esteem, 

'^I  am,  my  dear  Lady  Cleveland, 

*"  Faithfully  yours, 

"VlWCBNT   DaRNLST. 

( 

p.  8. — For  ffeaven^s  sake^  do.  not  name  this  to  Sir  Ar^ur» 

It  will  he  highly  correct  here  to  state,  for  the  prompt  satisfaction  of  the 
curious,  that  the  friend  to  whom  Darn  ley  alluded  was  his  tailor;  and  that 
the  treachery  of  which  he  had  heen  guilty  consisted  in  his  appealing  to  the 
law,  after  having  for  five  years  cherished  an  unhallowed  desire  to  he  paid. 
But  Caroline  knew  nothing  of  this,  nor  did  she  hy  any  means  wish  to  know ; 
utterly  regardless  of  the  cause  of  his  capture,  she  was  delighted  to  hear  that 
he  was  safe,  and  resolved  on  going  immediately  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing what  assistance  she  could  render. 

But  the  Fleet  I  She  had  frequently  heard  of  the  Fleet ;  hut  where  was 
the  place  ?  How  was  she  to  find  it  ? — and,  when  found,  would  she  he  per- 
mitted to  enter  ?  To  whom  could  she  apply  for  information  on  the  subject  f 
Not  to  Sir  Arthur  I — nor  to  either  of  the  servants !  She  soon,  however, 
conceived  the  means  of  gaining  information ;  and,  having  entered  her  car- 
riagi^  proceeded  to  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  where  she  was  perfectly  unknown, 
and,  while  purchasing  some  trifling  article,  ascertained  all  she  desired  to 
know. 

Sir  Arthur — who  had  for  some  time  been  constantly  on  the  watch,  and 
who,  perceiving  tbe  sudden  change  which  the  note  had  produced,  had,  im- 
mediately after  her  departure,  entered  a  hackney  chaript,  directing  the  driver 
to  follow  tbe  carriage — felt,  when  Caroline  entered  this  shop  to  make  in- 
quiries, ashafned  of  the  course  he  was  pursuinjs^.  Still,  reflecting  upon  the 
anxious  haste  in  which  she  had  left  home,  and  heing  assured,  by  the  ex- 
tremely knowing  manoeiwres  of  the  driver  that  the  fellow  thought  his  object 
was  to  ascertain  where  the  lady  lived,  he,  instead  of  returning  at  once,  which 
he  felt  at  first  inclined  to  do,  remained  in  the  chariot,*  although  half  disgusted 
with  the  meanness  of  the  character  he  had  assumed. 

Caroline  did  not,  of  course,  linger  long  here :  she  soon  returned  to  her 
carriage,  which  then  pursued  its  eastward  course,  followed  by  Sir  Arthur. 
Had  she,  however,  entered  another  shop,  he  would  have  retured  on  the  in- 
stant :  indeed,  as  they  passed  through  Temple  Bar,  he  pulled  the  check- 
string  with  the  view  of  returning,  but  the  fellow,  having  turned  his  head 
and  cried,  with  a  significant  wink,  "  All  right,  your  honor,  only  just  ahead,** 
continued  to  drive  on. 

Having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Ludgate-hill  the  carriage  stopped ;  and 
when  Caroline  had  alighted,  she  gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  her  ser- 
Yant,  and  walked  unattended  down  Fleet  Market,  which  at  that  period  occu- 
pied the  Middla  of  what  is  now  called  Farringdon-street.  The  driver  of  the 
chariot  turned  immediately  and  followed,  when  Sir  Arthur,  to  his  utter 
amazement,  saw  her  enter  the  Fleet 
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What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  I  What  could  she  want  there  I  Whom 
could  she  have  gone  in  to  see  f  He  had  scarcely  put  the  last  question  to 
himself,  when  it  struck  him  that  Darnlej  was  the  man.  His  sudden  disap- 
pearance, his  long-continued  absence,  her  haste,  her  anxiety,  everything 
tended  to  confirm  this^lief.  But,  then,  how  was  he  to  act  ?  Would  it  he 
wise  for  him  to  rush  in  after  her  at  once  ?  Might  oTot  his  object  be  thereby 
defeated  ?  Yes ;  he  felt  that  if  checked,  she  would  promptly  have  recourse 
to  some  evasion  which  would  leave  him  still  in  doubt,  when  he  panted  for 
proof.  He,  therefore,  would  not  follow  her,  although  the  thought  of  her 
going  to  such  a  place  alone  tortured  him.  No ;  he  would  wait  till  sbe 
came  out,  and  then  be  satisfied  at  least  that  Darnley  was  there. 

"  Drive  up  and  down,  sir  ?**  inauired  the  coachman — "  or  stand  stock 
still  ?  can't  come  out  no  otjier  way. ' 

"  Drive  me  into  Fleet  street,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  "  and  stop  at  the  first 
hotel  on  the  right." 

"  Oh  P  said  the  fellow,  very  privately,  "  oh  ! — V  ^spose  he  'eposes  the 
family's  in  difis,  and  so  it  ain't  worth  while  a  following  on  her  up.  Whst 
an  old  swell  to  expect  to  be  fell  in  love  with !" 

This  idea  was  almost  too  rich  for  the  man,  for  in  flriving  up  Fleet  street 
he  rolled  about  his  box  in  convulsions,  while  the  persons  whom  he  m€t 
derived  infinite  amusement  from  the  unexampled  energy  with  which  the 
fellow  laughed. 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  Sir  Arthur,  in  a  state  of  intense  agitation,  alighted, 
and,  having  paid  the  coachman,  entered  the  coffee-room,  called  for  a  pint  of 
sherry,  and  went  to  the  window.  Here  he  immediately  adjusted  the  blind, 
so  that,  without  being  perceived,  he  might  watch  for  the  carriage  ;  and  here, 
in  a  state  of  torment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  him  until  Caroline's  inter- 
view with  Darnley  has  been  described. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE     VISIT     TO     THE     FLEET. 

It  will  not,  in  all  probability,  appear  marvellous  that  Darnley  should  have 
expected  Caroline  to  visit  him  that  morning ;  but,  however  it  may  appesr, 
it  ]s  a  fact  that  he  did  expect  her,  and  that,  in  order  to  receive  her  at  onoe, 
he  had  been  anxiously  pacing  the  front  yard  for  hours.  When,  therefore, 
she  tremulously  inquired  at  the  lodge  for  Mr.  Darnley,  the  turnkey  imme- 
diately pointed  him  out,  and  before  she  had  time  to  descend  the  steps  Darn- 
ley approached  her. 

'^  My  dear  Lady  Cleveland,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
amazement  and  shame,  '*  what  eould  have  induced  you  to  visit  me  here  f ' 

**  Your  note.     But  can  we  not  retire  ?     Those  persons  are  watching  us.*' 

"  Highly  as  I  appreciate  your  goodness,"  said  Darnley,  with  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  which  he  had  always  at  command,  "  I  wish  that  you  had 
spared  me  this  humiliating  pang."      • 

'*  Come,  oome,'*  said  Caroline,  *'  all  will  be  well ;  "  I  have  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment to  stay ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  lead  me  from  this  crowd !" 
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Darnley  then  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  proceeded  to  a  rodm,  which  was 
neatly  though  scantily  furnished ;  and  having  led  her  to  a  chair  near  the 
window,  which  overlooked  the  racquet-ground,  seated  himself  opposite  and 
sighed. 

'*  Mr.  Damley,'^  said  Caroline,  *'  I  feel — nay,  I  know  that  I  have  done 
very  wrong  in  coming  here  :  but  my  object  is  to  ascertain  why  I  may  not 
mention  this  affair  to  Sir  Arthur." 

^  I  would  not  have  him  know  it  for  the  world  I"  replied  Damley. 

^  Why  not  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  no  man  on  earth  whom  he  would  feel 
greater  pleasure  in  serving  I     Why  should  he  not  know  ?" 

*'  Because  I  should  then  be  for  ever  deprived,  Lady  Cleveland,  of  your 
sweet  society." 

"  Mr.  Damley,**  said  Caroline,  somewhat  confused,  "  let  us  speak  to  the 
point" 

*^  That  is  the  point,''  replied  Damley ;  "  you  know  the  amiability  of  your 
own  sex ;  but  you  do  not,  cannot  know  the  unamiability  of  mine.  You 
have  no  conception  of  the  change  which  is  produced  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
by  the  knowledge  of  anything  like  pecuniary  assistance  being  required  by  a 
friend.  It  is  an  instantaneous,  an  involuntary  change.  Even  in  the  mind 
of  a  benevolent  man,  friendship  in  such  cases  turns  to  pity,  and  pity  soon 
resolves  itself  into  contempt." 

"  If  you  imagine,  Mr.  Damley,  that  any  such  feelings  would  result  from 
Sir  Arthur's  knowledge  of  your  position,  you  do  not  know  him.  He  would 
feel  proud  to  render  you  whatever  assistance  you  might  require ;  be  sure 
of  it." 

'*  I  am  sure,  perfectly  sure,  that  if  he  knew  mj  position,  he  would  aid 
me  ;  but  as  I  am  not  sure  that  his  esteem  for  roe  would  outlive  such  aid,  I 
would  not  place  in  peril  that  happiness,  of  which  his  friendship  is  the  source, 
for  the  world." 

'*  Mr.  Damley,  be  assured  that  his  friendship  for  you  would  be  firmer 
than  ever." 

'^  I  cannot  feel  assured.  Lady  Cleveland,  of  that  I  am  so  apprehensive 
of  losing  his  esteem,  that  I  had  infinitely  rather  write  home  than  consent  to 
his  knowing  where  I  am  !  Besides,  there  is  no  necessity  for  running  so 
great  a  risk.  The  sum  is  not  enormous — ^it  is  but  three  hundred  pounds — 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  in  a  short  time  to 
raise  it" 

*^  But  of  that  you  are  not  sure  ;  and  until  it  is  raised  you  must  remain  in 
this  horrid  place.  Now  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  allow  me  to  name  it 
To  him  the  sum  is  nothing  !  He  would  send  you  a  cheque  for  it  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  would  feel  annoyed  only  in  consequence  of  your  not  having  sent 
to  him  before.     Let  me,  therefore,  speak  to  him  at  once." 

"  Do  not  urge  me,  Lady  Cleveland ;  pray  do  not  urge  me  to  consent.  I 
am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  in  a  moment  of  weakness  I  was  tempted  to  let 
yott  know  of  my  being  here.  I  should  not  have  done  it — but  I  felt  appre- 
henaive  that  you  might,  perhaps" 

''  Damley,"  exclaimed  Caroline,  with  an  energy  which  amazed  while  it 
delighted  him,  "  You  must  not,  shall  not,  remain  in  this  place  I" 

'*  Damley !"  he  echoed,  apparently  much  affected.  "  You  call  me 
*  Darnley  1'  The  day  on  which  I  dare  call  you  '  Caroline"  will  be  one  of 
happiness  indeed." 
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Carolina  blushed.  The  conscioQaness  of  having  disclosed  that  which  she 
had  been  anxious  to  conceal,  embarrassed  her  painfully.  Recovering  her- 
self, however,  almost  on  the  instant,  she  observed,  "  AU  I  meant,  Mr.  Dam- 
lej,  was  this,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  other  friend,  shall  remain  in  a  place 
like  this,  while  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  it." 

"  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Lady  Gle^veland,  to  think  nothing  otfL  I  do  not 
intend  to  remain.     In  one  week  I  shall  be  a  free  man." 

^  Why  not  be  free  at  once  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  ought  not,  even 
without  your  consent,  to  name  the  subject  to  Sir  Arthur !" 

"  My  dear  Lady  Cleveland,  I  entreat^— but  you  will  not.  I  would  tmst 
you  with  my  life — nay,  I.  have  already  trusted  you  with  that  which  is  dearer 
to  me  than  life — and,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  apprehensive  of  this  secret  l)eiog 
revealed.     You  will  hot  disclose  it  ?" 

"  Mr.  Darnley,  I  will  not.     But  something  must  be  done." 

"  And  something  wUl  be  done,"  thought  Darnley,  "  without  much  delay.** 

"Howewr,''  resumed  Caroline,  rising,  "I  must  leave  you  now  ;  but  you 
shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  hear  from  me  soon." 

^'  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  for  this  kind  visit ;  I  know  not  how  to  ei- 
press  to  you  the  gratitude  I  feel,  but  that  I  do  feel  grateful  I  beg  of  jroa  to 
believe.  And,  now,  I  must  say  farewell !  but  I  have  still  one  favor  to  aak— 
a  favor  which,  if  granted,  will  make  me  happy." 

"What  is  it?"     . 

^*  It  is,"  replied  Darnley,  bending  his  knee  gracefully  and  kissing  her  band, 
^  that  you  will  not  feel  offended  at  this." 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  said  Caroline, ."  whether  I  am  offended  or  not  I  must 
take  time  to  consider." 

Darnley  then  accompanied  her  to  the  lodge ;  and  after  playfully  apologiung 
for  his  manifest  want  of  gallantry  in  not  even  attempting  to  see  her  to  the 
carriage,  he  blessed  her,  and  fervently  bade  her  adieu. 

Apprehensive  that  her  servants  might  think  her  prolonged  absence  some- 
what strange,  Caroline  entered  the  market,  and  having  hastily  purchased  two 
immense  bouquets,  directed  the  roan  to  follow  her  with  them  to  the  carriage. 
8he  felt  that  these  would  sufficiently  account  for  her  absence,  and  congratu- 
lated herself  upon  her  tact  in  this  particular ;  and  when  she  had  given  the 
word  "  home,"  the  carriage  turned,  and  in  the  usual  style  dashed  up  Fleet- 
street 

Sir  Arthur — ^who  was  still  at  the  window,  although  his  patience  had  been 
for  a  long  time  exhausted — no  sooner  saw  the  carriage  dash  past,  than  he 
left  the  hotel,  and  hastened  to  the  Fleet 

He  had  been  there  before,  and  therefore  knew  how  to  enter ;  but  as  he 
passed  through  the  lodge,  the  first  person  upon  whom  his  eyes  rested  was 
Darnley  conversing  with  one  of  the  turnkeys. 

"  Oh !"  groaned  Sir  Arthur,  in  a  state  of  intense  agitation,  "  it  i«  as  I  ex- 
pected :  you  are  here,    ffow  long  has  Lady  Cleveland  left  you." 

"  Sir  Arthur,"  said  Darnley,  who  could  not  for  the  moment  collect  thote 
faculties  which  his  friend's  unexpected  appearance  had  scattered,  ''will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  step  this  way  ?" 

"  No,  sir  1  I  wish  to  hold  no  conversation  with  you  at  all.  Answer  my 
question,  and  I  have  done  with  you.  How  long  has  Lady  Cleveland  been 
gone  I" 
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"Reallj,  Sir  Arthur,  this  ezeiteroent  is  totally  uncalled  lor !  Do  me  tho 
favor  to  walk  into  the  next  yard,  and  I'll  explain." 

'*  I  wish  for  no  explanation,**  cried  Sir  Arthur,  while  descending  the  steps ; 
**  you  would  deny,"  he  continued,  carried  away  hy  his  pasuon,  *^  I  know  you 
would  if  Tou  could  :  you  would  d^ny  that  she  has  heen  here  at  all  I  But 
no,  sir  I  that  will  not  do !  I  am  not  to  be  deceived,  sir !  I  know  that  she 
has  !  deny  it,  sir  !  deny  it,  if  you  can  f ' 

**  I  have  really  no  wish  to  deny  it  I  Why  should  I  deny  it  I  She  hoi 
been  here,  and  with  the  purest  and  most  benevolent  motives  that  ever  ac- 
tuated woman." 

^  Indeed  V*  cried  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  sneer,  of  which  the  expression  seemed 
to  shake  (is  whole  frame :    ^  Indeed  I    You  are  a  villain  I"  he  added,  foam- 
'  ing  with  rage,  and  shaking  his  fists  with  great  violence*-^*  a  villaia  1 — ^a  trea- 
cherous villain  /    I  could  strangle  you  !  crash  you  1  trample  upon  you  I  ihoot 
you  like  a  dog  !'* 

Here  his  voice  became  so  loud,  and  his  gestures  so  violent^  that  the  pri- 
soners crowded  round,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  scene  highly.  One  of 
them,  while  Sir  Arthur  was  explaining  what  he  could  do,  lifted  his  hat  up 
behind,  and  let  the  front  part  fall  over  his  eyes ;  but  Damley  no  sooner  saw 
this  feat  performed,  than  he  flew  at  the  fellow  and  struck  him  to  the  ground. 
**  He  may  insult  me,  and  I  may  bear  it,"  he  exclaimed,  **  but  I'll  not  allow 
him  to  be  insulted.  Sir  Arthur,"  he  added,  '*  I  am  not  the  villain  you  sup- 
pose.    You  either  deceive  yourself,  or  have  been  deceived." 

*'  I  have  been  deceived,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  returning  to  the  gate ;  ^  I  have 
been  deceived — I  have — I  have."  h 

^  But  hear  me  explain  ?" 

**  ril  have  no  explanation.  It -is  already  too  dear — too  clear."  And  aa 
the  turnkey  opened  the  gate  at  this  moment,  he  passed  out  in  tears,  leaving 
Darnley  so  enraged  at  not  having  been  allowed  to  explain,  that  he  instantly 
returned  to  the  unhappy  person  who  had  touched  Sir  Arthur's  hat,  and  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  chastisement  so  severe,  that  in  less  than  three  minutes  his 
eveiy  feature  was  buried  in  one  chaotic  mass  of  pulpy  bruises. 

Having  quitted  the  prison.  Sir  Arthur,  being  then  in  a  state  of  mind  border- 
ing on  madness,  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue.  That  Caroline  was  fals^ 
he  now  no  longer  doubted.  He  felt  sure  of  it ! — perfectly  sure !  But  then, 
how  WAS  he  to  act !  Should  he  return  to  his  now  wretcaed  home,  and  in- 
dignantly cast  her  off  at  once ;  or  should  he  return  no  more  I  To  whom 
could  he  apply  for  advice  in  this  dreadful  emergency  ! — whom  could  he  con- 
sult f  "  Charles  !  Charley  T*  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  agony,  '*  what  would 
I  not  give,  my  poor  boy,  to  have  you  here  1*^ 

Be'^Dg  utterly  irresolute  and  nearly  exhausted,  he  returned  to  the  hotel 
with  the  view  of  deciding  upon  something :  but  here  his  mind  continued  to 
be  so  distracted,  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  any  one  point. 
He  sat  absorbed  in  a  horrible  dream :  his  wandering  imagination  teemed* 
with  a  thousand  fancies ;  he  felt,  in  &ct,  utterly  lost  Affection,  felicity, 
peace  of  mind,  everything  he  valued  upon  earth  seemed  to  have  vanished ; 
and  therefore,  having  in  his  viewYiothing  to  live  for,  he  felt  it  would  be  hap- 
piness to  die.  He  had  often  marvelled  how  the  mind  of  a  man  could  be- 
come so  morbid  as  to  cause  him  to  prefer  death  to  life ;  he  had  often  looked 
upon  those  who  contempUted  suicide,  when  not  under  the  inflnenoeof  aba»- 
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lute  madness,  with  contempt ;  he  had  often  regarded  the'  entertainment  of 
despair  as  a  proof  of  the  most  despicable  weakness,  wondering  that  men 
should  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  calamities  instead  of  bearing  up  boldW 
against  them.  But  these  things  appeared  no  longer  marvellous  U.  Him  ;  he 
could  understand  well  how  a  man's  mind  might  be  destroyed,  he  >  *  'nts 

might  sink,  how  his  energies,  both  moral  and  physical  might 
and  how  despair  might  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  hope;  all  havifi^-,  .i*- 
ceived,  been  in  his  own  case  proved. 

Rousing  himself  at  length,  however,  from  this  wretch^i  .     .  w*. 

solved  to  return  home,  and  demand  an  explanation,  but  m  :<'  o     •  i 

of  making  known  his  conviction,  than  with  the  hope,  howe**    | 

process  might  be,  of  having  that  conviction  removed. 

It  was  then  past  the  hour  at  which  they  dually  dined,  and  Caroline  ^ 
been  wondering  what  had  detained  him.  She,  of  course,  had  no  idea  of 
having  been  watched ;  that  never  occurred  to  her  for  a  moment ;  she  was 
therefore  anxious  for  him  to  return,  and  the  more  so,  because  she  intended 
to  be  particularly  affectionate,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  with  facility  the 
sum  required  to  set  Damley  jfree.  This  she  determined  to  effect  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  was  engaged  in  making  certain  calculations  touching  the  bills 
which  might  remain  unpaid  for  a  time,  when  Sir  Arthur  returned. 

*'  My  dear !"  she  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  room,  ^'  where  on  earth 
have  you'  been  ?" 

'*  Where  have  I  been !"  cried  Sir  Arthur,  regarding  her  fiercely  for  a  mo- 
ment, "  where  have  you  been,  madam  f" 

^  Madam  !"  echoed  Caroline,  who  became  on  the  instant  pale  as  death  ; 
*^  Why  do  you  call  me  madam  ?" 

"  Where  have  you  been  I" 

"  Where  have  I  been  f" 

^  Ay,  where?    I  insist  upon  knowing !" 

^  You  do ;  /  insist  upon  being  addressed  as  your  wife,  sir,  and  not  as 
madam  r^ 

'*  I  again  demand  to  know  where  you  have  been  f "  cried  Sir  ArthoTf 
whose  agitation  now  every  moment  increased. 

^  And  again,"  returned  Caroline  proudly,  *'  I  demand  to  know  why  you 
call  me  madam  V 

**'  Whom — whom  have  yon  been  this  morning  to  visit  ?" 

*^  When,  sir,  von  have  satisfied  me,  you  shall  be  satisfied,  but  not  until 
then." 

"  I  am  resolved  to  know,  madam  T' 

'^  Indeed^  Sir  Arthur  Clevebnd,*'  she  added,  with  a  haughty  expression, 
^^  if  you  believe  that  I  will  endure  these  indignities— if  you  believe  that  I 
■will  submit  to  be  thus  insojently  schooled — you  will  find  that  belief  to  ]be 
baseless.    Why  do  you  treat  me  thus  f '* 

"  Ask  your  own  heart  f" 

^  I  ask  you  f    W^hy  am  I  thus  treated  f     What  is  it  you  mean  f 
do  you  not  explain  like  a  man  f " 

**  Why  do  you  refuse  to  explain  ?*' 

^  I  will  not  explain  until  I  know  vour  motive.    What  is  that  motive  V* 

'^  Oh !  Caroline  I  Caroline !"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  in  a  voice  indicative 
•f  atroog  emotion. 
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'*  Gall  me  not '  Caroline,?  Sir  Arihnr  Cleveland  I — do  not  presume  to  call 
me  *'  Caroline  '  until  your  base  conduct  has  been  explained.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  f " 

"  Lady  Cleveland,  are  you  not  a  false  woman  f" 

'^  NO  1  But  you  are  an  odious  old  man  !  Often  have  I  been  told  that 
you  were  jealous — often  1 — but  I  never  believed  it  till  now.  It  is  now  dear 
— ^abundantly  clear  1    I  will  not,  however,  stay  here  to  be  insulted." 

*'  You  do  not  quit  this  room,  Lady  Cleveland,"  cried  Sir  Arthur,  as  she 
prepared  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  to  leave  him — "  you  do  not  stir 
until " 

"'  Sir  I"-  exclaimed  Caroline,  turning  upon  him,  while  her  lip  curled  con- 
temptuously, and  her  eyes  flashed  ^nritn  fiery  indignation,  '*  I  do  not  stir  ! 
Seware !  I  dine^  Sir  Arthur  Clevdand,"  she  added',  as  she  calmly  returned 
and  rang  the  bell ;  ^  I  dine.  You  remain  and  feed  your  foul  imagination : 
and  when  that  is  glutted,  you  may  perhaps  be  restored  to  reason.  Is  the 
dinner  on  the  table  ?"  she  inqnired  of  the  servant  as  he  entered. 

'*  It  is  now  being  brought  up,  my  Lady." 

"  Very  well.    Sir  Arthur  does  not  dine  to-day.    Bring  my  gloves." 

Having  pointed  to  the  gloves  which  she  had  placed  upon  the  table,  she 
left  the  room,  followed  by  the  servant ;  when  Sir  Arthur,  amazed  at  the 
firmness  she  had  displayed,  sank  upon  the  sofa  and  wept 

How  could  he  explain  why  he  asked  where  she  had  been  ?  He  could  not 
confess  himself  guilty  of  so  mean  an  act  as  that  of  having  watched  her ! 
And  yet  why,  being  convinced  of  her  guilt,  should  he  not  f  Was  he  not 
justified  both  as  a  husband  and  as  a  man  ?  Again  he  hesitated ;  again  he 
viewed  his  own  act  as  one  of  meanness,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
being  despised. 

At  length,  rage  and  grief  having  alternately  reigned,  he  determined  on 
stating  that  he  knew  where  she  had  been,  without  explaining  to  her  how ; 
and,  while  he  was  engaged  in  forming  this  determination,  Caroline  was 
studiously  deciding  on  the  course  which  ought,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
be  pursued  by  her. 

It  was,  in  her  judgment,  perfectly  evident,  that,  if  he  did  not  abso- 
lutely know  whom  she  had  vinted,  he  strongly  suspected,  not  only  that  she 
had  seen  Darnley,  but  that  her  object  in  seeing  him  had  been  infamous. 
Still,  conceiving  it  to  be  possible  that  his  jealous  thoi^hts  had  taken  some 
other  direction,  and  having  promised  Darnley  that  his  position  should  not 
be  made  known  to  Sir  Arthur  by  her,  she  resolved  on  ascertaining  the  fiict 
beyond  doubt  before  she  offered  the  slightest  explanation. 

Having  therefore  gone  through  the  mere  ceremony  of  dining— and  a 
mere  ceremony  it  was — she  returned  to  the  drawingroom  in  which  she  had 
left  Sir  Arthur ;  and  without  deigning  even  to  look  at  him,  seated  herself 
proudly  at  the  table,  and  took  up  a  lx)ok. 

For  .some  moments  neither  spoke  a  word :  each  wuted  for  the  other  to 
liegin ;  but  at  length  Sir  Arthur  said  in  tones  of  anger,  **  Lady  Cleveland,  I 
aak  you  agab,  whom  have  you  this  morning  visited  !" 

"  And  I  teU  you  again,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  that,  mitil  I  know  your 
motive  in  asking,  I  will  not  explain." 

''  Madam,  madam !  I  am  at  least  glad  to  find  that  you  are  ashamed  to 
teU  me." 
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**  Sir;  if  fou  do  not  wish  me  to  hate  you,  rou  wiH  teH  me  at  once  wbai 
you  mean.    Are  you  ashamed,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  to  t^ll  me  that?** 

*'  Your  hatred,  inadam,  is  now  of  slight  importance  to  me." 

^l  Indeed !  it  may  appear  to  be  so ;  but  let  me  advise  you,  sir,  not  to 
provoke  iU  Heaven  Imows,  a  man  who  is  jealous  of  a  virtuous  wife  is  at 
all  times  sufficiently  contemptible ;  but  when  he  is  always  on  the  watch, 
more  with  the  hope  of  proving  his  wife's  dbhonor  than  of  beiog  convinced 
of  her  virtue,  he  is  despicable  mdeed !" 

**  I  have  not,  madam,  been  always  on  the  wateh." 

^'  You  havBj  sir  —  for  months  you  have  been  laying  your  traps ;  and  I 
despise  you  for  it.    I  was  told  of  your  miserable  jealousy  long  agO.^' 

"  By  whom,  madam  ?    Name  one  person !" 

'f  I  will  name:  my  abut  Grange  perceived  it.  She  told  me  of  it:  and 
hence,  believing  it  to  be  false^  I  have  hated  her  ever  since.  But  my  eyes 
are  open  now ;  I  now  perceive  that  I  am  allied  to  a  jealous  husband,  the 
greatest  curse  with  which  a  virtuous* woman ^an  be  afflicted.'' 

"  If  I  am  jealous,  madam,  have  you  not  given  me  cause  to  be  so !" 
What  cause  have  I  given  ?    Tell  me  thatf 

Damley,**  replied  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  *'  has  been  o&fCMl 
some  time.  His  visits  hero  have  been  discontinued.  The  cry  has  been, 
'  What  has  become  of  Damley  ?'  No  one  knew  where  Damley  wu  but 
Lady  Cleveland  ! — 9hB  knew  all  along  where  to  find  her  friend  Darnley." 

*'  It  is  false,  sir.    I  did  not  know  aU  alonff  where  to  find  him.** 

"  Have  you  not  been  to  him  this  rery  day  ?  I  know  that  you  have, 
therefore  do  not  deny  it"  ' 

''  Deny  it  ?  Why  should  I  deny  it !  I  Aove  been  to  see  him  -^  what 
then  f " 

Shameless  woman !"  cried  Sir  Arthur,  fiercely. 
Shameless !     IF%y,  shameless  9" 

**  Shameless,  to  oonfess  to  me  your  guilt  without  a  blush  !'^ 

^  Wreteh  P'  ezelaimed  Caroline,  darting  a  look  of  fury  at  him.  **  Odious 
old  man  1  were  it  not  that  my  own  reputation  is  at  stake,  I  would  torture 
you  I  I  would  suffer  your  infamous  thoughts  to  engender  others  still  more 
vile ;  and  by  giving  free  scope  to  your  diseased  imagination,  keep  you  for 
ever  on  the  rack !" 

''This  haughty  bearing,  madam,  will  avail  you  nothrog:  Your  guilt  is 
manifest.  I  have  seen  the  villain  since !  But,  instead  of  wasting  words  on 
so  wicked  a  woman,  I  will  go  to  your  father  at  once.'' 

"  Go,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  at  your  peril  /  Mention  a  syllable  on  the 
subject  to  any  living  soul,  and  that  instant  I  leave  you  for  ever.  My  honor 
k  unsullied :  I  can  prove  it  to  be  so,  and  until  I  do  prove  it,  sir,  $peaJk  if  you 
dareT' 

"  Have  you  not  been  constantly  visiting  that  villain  I" 

**  No !  never  till  this  day !  Nor  do  I  believe  him  to  be  a  villain.  I  knew 
not  where  he  was  till  this  yery  morning,  as  I'll  prove  to  you  by  showmg  BSA 
note." 

"  Why  did  he  not  write  to  me  V 

''The  note  itself  will  explain.  Here  it  is.  But  recollect,  Sir  AtOmt 
Cleveland,  I  do  not  show  it  merely  to  satisfy  you.  Look  at  the  date,  and 
then  at  the  postscript." 


u 
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Sir  Arthur  took  tlie  note  and  read  it  with  all  the  calmness  he  could  as- 
sume, and  certainly  he  saw  nothing  in  it  indicative  of  guilt.  '*  My  dear 
Lady  Cleveland"  was  warm,  yet  it  was  but  the  common  expression  of  a 
friend ;  while  the  fact  of  his  being  anxious  to  let  as  few  persons  as  possible 
know  how  he  was  situated  was  nothing  but  natural.  He  surely  must  have 
wronged  her. 

**  On  receiving  this  note,**  resumed  Caroline,  when  Sir  Arthur  had  returned 
it,  "I,  believing  that  you  respected  hii]|^,  went  to  that  dreadful  place  for  the 

Surpose  of  ascertuning  why  he  would  not  allow  me  to  let  you'kuow  where 
e  was.  I  told  him  —  not  knowing  you  so  well  as  I  know  you  now  —  that 
Tou  would  be  happy  to  aid  him ;  and  begged  of  him  to  let  you  know  how 
he  was  circumstanced,  conceiving  that  you  were  actuated  by  more  manly 
feelings  than  those  which  I  find  you  possess.  His  reply  was  this — ^I 
remember  the  very  words — '  Lady  Cleveland,  I  am  so  apprehensive  of 
losing  his  esteem,  that  I  would  infinitely  rather  write  home  tlian  consent  to 
his  knowing  where  I  am.  Besides,  there  is  no  necessity  for  running  sograat 
a  risk ;  the  sum  is  not  so  enormous — ^it  is  but  three  hundred  pounds  —  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  in  a  short  tmie  toraise  it* 

Again  I  urged  him" 

"Why  did  you  not  urge  him  by  letter,  instead  of  going  to  a  place  of 

that  4®^np<J0D'" 

'<  Because  I  possess  those  benevolent  feelings  to  which  you  appear  to  be 
a  stranger.  I  confess  to  you  without  hesitation,  that  I  respect  Mr.  Damley 
as  a  friend ;  and  the  only  error  I  have  committed  is  that  of  supposing  that 
hypocrisy  did  not  form  yotir  chief  characteristic"  • 

*'  You  committed  no  error  in  that — I  am  no  hypocrite." 

"  What  I  did  you  not  lead  me  to  suppose  that  you  regarded  him  as  a 
friend,  when  in  reality  you  believed  him  to  be  4  villain  !" 

''  No,  when  you  supposed  that  I  regarded  him  as  a  friend,  I  did  so,  or 
I  would  not  have  had  him  here.  I  respected  him  highly,  and  reposed  at 
the  same  time  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  you." 

**  Confidence  1  How  can  confidence  and  jealousy  be  reconciled  f  What 
has  the  one,  sir,  to  do  with  the  other  f  They  cannot  co-exist.  You  had 
confidence  in  me— oh  I  confidence  the  most  unbounded ! — and  yet  you  have 
been  constantly  on  the  watch." 

"  No,  Caroline,  no." 

*'  Call  me  *  Caroline '  no  more.  I  shall  henceforth  regard  the  very  sound 
of  that  name  as  springing  from  the  depths  of  deceit  Can  you — will 
you — ^upon  your  honor,  declare  that  you  did  not  watch  me  to-day  ?" 

"  I  certainly  saw  you  go  in." 

"  That's  an  equivocation.  I  left  you  at  home,  and  yet  you  saw  me  go 
in;  although,  with  the  exception  of  calling  at  a  shop  to  ascertain  where 
the  horrid  place  was,  I  went  down  there  du^ct  I  therefore  wish  merely 
to  know,  sir,  whether  you  are  so  utterly  lost  to  all  re^ct  for  truth  as  to 
declare,  upon  your  honor,  that  you  did  not  watch  me.*^ 

"  I  did — ^I  admit  that  I  watcned  you — for  the  first  time  in  my  life." 

"  For  the  first  time  ?♦♦ 

"  Tea ;  upon  my  honor.  And  I  now  ask  you  whether — Shaving  seen 
you  go  in — I  was  not  justified  m  seeking  to  know  the  purpose  for  which 
you  entered  7    Place  me  in  your  position,  and  yourself  jn  mine,  and  say 
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whether  you  would  not  feel  that  you  had  a  right  to  know  why  I  entered 
such  a  place  as  that  alone  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  should ;  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  know;  I  should 
insist  upon  knowmg,  and  if  possible  would  know ;  but, then,  before  I  had 
had  an  explanation,  I  should  not  come  home  and  call  you  abominable  names ; 
I  should  not  say,  '  Madam !  you  are  a  shameless  woman — a  wicked  womaA 
— an  abandoned  woman  I"* 

*'  No,  I  did  not  say  abandoned." 

"  You  said  that  I  was  both  wicked  and  shameless  " 

**  1  know — ^but  I  knew  not  then  what  I  was  saying — ^it  was  said  in  a  mo- 
ment of  passion,  and  I  am  sorry/* 

"  Sorrow,  sir,  cannot  remove  insult.'^ 

**  But  I  am  satisfied  that  I  was  mistaken-— I  am  convinced  of  it  now." 

**  You  may  be  satisfied  on  that  one  point ;  but  a  jealous  man  can  never 
feel  convinced  of  his  wife^s  purity." 

"  Not  while  he  is  jealous ;  but  I  am  not  jealous  now." 

"  Once  jealous,  always  jealous :  jealousy  is  a  disease  of  which  no  man 
was  ever  yet  perfectly  cured." 

"  But  your  explanation  has  been  quite  satisfactory ;  it  has  removed  all 
jealousy. 

"  For  a  tune— -for  a  time,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland — but  for  a  time.  The 
slightest  act  of  mine— the  lightest  word  that  may  pass  between  me  and 
any  man,  which  you  cannot  immediately  understand,  will  cause  it  to  be 
ayain  in  the  ascendant.  We  therefore.  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  from  this 
homf  separate." 

Separate !     We  separate !    Why  should  we  separate  ?" 
Because  I  cannot  hear  to  be  eternally  suspected ;  and  vfill  not  subject 
myself  to  insult" 

"  But  you  wHl  not  be  Suspected ;  you  wiU  not  be  insulted." 

''  I  trill  not  I  We  may  be  in  daily  communication  with  each  other ;  we 
mav  even  live  beneath  the  same  roof ;  but  we  do  from  this  hour,  sir,  vir- 
tually separate." 

*'  But,  Carob'ne,  this  is  absurd !" 

'^No,  sir,  it  is  not  absurd.    On  bare  suspicion  you  would  have  de- 
'  nounced  me  to  my  father~H>n  bare  suspicion  you  would  have  denounced 
me  to  the  world  I    I  can  never,  sir,  cease  to  remember  that !" 

"  But  if  not  forgotten,  it  ought  to  be  forgiven !" 

"  The  forgiveness  of  injuries  may  involve,  sir,  an  admirable  principle ; 
sunts  and  philosophers  may  preach  its  beauty  up ;  but  when  a  virtuous 
.  woman  is  denounced  as  both  wicked  and  shameless,  forgiveness  requires 
more  philosophy  than  a  woman  can  be  expected  to  possess.  I  once,  Sir 
Arthur  Cleveland,  believed  you  to  be  the  kindest  creature  upon  earth ;  and 
hov0  can  I  forgive  the  deceit  which  induced  that  belief  ?" 

"  Caroline,  1  practised  no  deceit  upon  you !" 

^''  Did  you  not  indu9e  me  to  believe  that  you  loved  me — ^that  you  had  in 
reality  my  happiness  at  heart ;  and  that  your  highest  object  was  to  pro- 
mote that  happiness  ?" 

"  I  did ;  and  would  do  so  still." 

*'  The  time  is  past  for  that.  How  can  I  believe  that  he  loves  me  who 
would  denounce  me  as  a  shameless  woman  to  the  world  ?    How  can  I  be* 
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Keve  that  be  seeks  to  promote  mj  happiness  who  renders  me,  by  execrable 
jealousy,  wretched,  and  labors  to  convict  me  of  crime  ?'* 

"  Caroline,  indeed,  it  is  not  so." 

"  Every  man,  sir,  who  is  jealous  of  his  wife,  hopes — however  anxious 
be  may  be  to  conceal  it — absolutely  hcpes  to  prove  her  faithless.  Else 
why  does  he  watch  her  ?  Tou  watched  me.  What  was  your  object  ? 
Was  it  not  to  prove  me  to  be  mfamous  ?  Tou  believed  me  to  be  so,  and 
panted  for  proof ;  and  had  I  been  infamous,  that  proof  would  have  re- 
lieved you." 

"  No ;  my  dear  Caroline,  no !" 

"  No !  Who  seeks  that  which  he  does  not  wish  to  find  ?  Sir  Arthur 
Cleveland,  you  have  wronged  me— :deeply  wronged  me." 

"  I  feel  it,  dear  Caroline,  I  feel  that  I  have — but  it  is  past" 

"  No,  sir,  to  me  it  will  ever  be  present    And  now,"  she  added,  retiring . 
with  all  the  dignity  of  which  she  was  capable,  "I  leave  you  to  contem- 
plate your  baseness.     Reflect  upon  it  well.  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland  ;  reflect 
upon  the  wound  you  have  inflicted  upon  one  who  has  ever  been  faithful  to 
you." 

'*  But,  Caroline  I  dear  Caroline,  hear  me  !'* 

Knowing  well  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  she  had  to  deal, 
Caroline  proudly  left  the  room,  and  would  not  sufier  him  to  see  her  again 
that  night 


CHAPTER  XIX.  % 

THK   BXLSA8K. 

That  Sir  Arthur  was  throughout  the  night  wretched,  is  a  fact  which  will 
not  be  deemed  extraordinaiy  by  those  who  reflect  upon  the  state  of  mind  to 
which  the  lofty  bearing  of  Caroline  had  brought  him.  He  felt  that  he  had 
cruelly  wronged  her ;  he  feared  that  she  would  despise  him,  and  that  they 
'could  never  again  be  happy,  if  even  she  did  not  insist  upon  an  actual  sepa- 
ration ;  and  as  these  were  the  roots  of  a  thousand  thoughts  which  branched 
forth  in  every  direction  to»shut  out  the  light  of  hope,  the  idea  of  his  being 
able  to  effect  a  reconciliation  appeared  to  be  futile  indeed.  His  grand  aim 
had  been  to  inspire  her,  by  virtue  of  aflection,  generosity,  and  kindness,  with 
the  highest  opinion  of  him  as  a  man ;  and  hence  the  thought  of  having 
proved  himself  to  be  jealous,  deceitful,  and  desperately  mean,  tortured  him 
almost  beyond  endurance. 

In  the  morning,  however,  while  breakfiisting  alone,  for  Caroline  would  not 
deign  to  make  her  appearance,  it  struck  him  that  if  he  were  at  once  to  re- 
lease Darnley,  and  invite  him  to  dine  there*as  usual  that  dayj  it  would  prove 
to  her  at  least  that  all  his  doubts  had  been  removed,  and  perhaps  tend  to 
induce  her  to  forgive  him. 

Having  conceived  this  plan,  he  felt  greatly  relieved ;  and  resolving  i» 
adopt  it — for  he  was  then  in  reality  more  infatuated  than  ever — ^he  proceed- 
ed to  his  bankers,  drew  the  sum  that  was  required,  and  with  it  went  down 
to  the  Fleet 
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Ai  he  entered,  he  saw  Darnlej  paemg  the  yard,  with  eompreaeed  lips  and 
overhanging  brows ;  but  as  he  approached  him  calmly  and  offered  his  halid, 
Damley  s  features  in  some  degree  relaxed,  although  he  still  felt  bound  to 
look  angry. 

'*  My  dear  Damley,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  in  a  conciliating  tone,  "  I  yesterday 
insulted  you  hece." 

**  You  did,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland  ;  you  called  me  a  villain ;  a  villain  I  am 
not    I  may  be  unfortunate,  but  I  am  not  a  villain." 

**  I  know  it — I  feel  it — I  am  sure  of  it — forgive  me.  I  will  offer  every 
apology  in  my  power.  I  knew  not  what  I  was  saying ;  I  was  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  of  folly ;  the  devil  was  in  roe,  and  drove  me  mad !" 

"  You  spoke  of  Lady  Cleveland" 

"  I  did — I  know  I  did — ^and  deeply  I  regret  it" 

**  Let  me  assure  you,  Sir  Arthur,  that  her  motives  fi>r  visiting  me  were 
as  pure" 

**  I  am.  assured,  Darnley ;  I  know  that  they  were.  But  just  listen  to  me 
for  one  moment  I  happened  to  *  see  her  come  into  this  place,  and  being 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  what  she  could  want  to  come  here  for,  I  felt  my* 
self  bound  to  ascertain.  I  therefore  entered  when  she  had  left,  to  see  if  any 
one  were  here  whom  I  knew ;  and  as  you  were  the  first  person  I  saw,  your 
appearance  instantly  aroused  those  suspicions  which  your  intimacy  wi^  us, 
your  mysterious  absence,  and  the  thought  of  its  being  probable  that  you  had 
seen  each  other  daily,  confirmed." 

'*Upon  my  honor,  Sir  Arthur,  Lady  Cleveland  had  never  been  here 
before." 

*'That  I  know — I  know  it  now  well;  and  my  object  in  stating  these 
things  is  not  to  justify  my  conduct,  but  to  explain  to  you  the  feelings  by 
which  I  was  prompted." 

**  As  far  as  /  am  concerned,  Sir  Arthur,  I  beg  you  will  not  say  another 
word  on  the  subject  You  were  justified  in  ascertaining  why  Lady  Cleve- 
land came  here.  I  should  have  done  so  myself — any  man  would  have  done 
80 ;  the  only  thing  which  galled  me  was  the  idea  of  being  considered,  by 
one  whose  esteem  I  have  ever  been  most  anxious  to  cultivate,  a  villain ;  and 
therefore,  as  I  find  that  that  impression  has  been  removed,  I  have  far  moi« 
reason  to  feel  pleased  than  offended.  But  1  wish,"  he  added,  leading  Sir  Ar- 
thur to  his  room,  ^you  would  oblige  me  by  not  sapng  another  word  about  it" 

^  Well,  well,  let  it  drop.  But  /  have  just  e&use  to  feel  offended ! — we 
must  turn  to  another  point  now.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  that  you 
were  here  t" 

*'  Solely,  as  I  explained  to  Lady  Cleveland,  who  strongly  urged  me  to 
let  you  know — solely  because  I  was  apprehensive  of  losing  your  friendship." 

^  Why,  what  a  mean  opinion  you  must  have  of  me,  Damley,  to  imagine 
that  I  should  oease  to  be  friendly,  because  you  reouired  the  assistance  of 
mfnendr 

*^In  a  place  of  this  description.  Sir  Arthur,  friendship  is  regarded  but  as 
a  name  when  pecuniary  assistance  is  needed,  and  hence  there  are  but  few 
men  here*who  entertain  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  its  virtue." 

^  But,  Daraley,  you  ought  not  to  haye  been  so  quickly  inoculated  I  You 
are  not  a  gaol-bird  f" 

'* Thank  Heaven, I  am  not:  but  throughout  the  world,  Sir  Arthur,  there 
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ire  few  who  can  stand  tbe  test  In  every  sphere,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  men  in  general  look  with  contempt  upon  those  who  require  their  sad. 
The  peer  cannot  eren  endi^re  the  sight  of  a  friend  who  wishes  to  borrow  his 
money,  nor  can,  the  mechanic  The  tradesman  will  feast  and  toast  hit 
friend  so  long  as  he  believes  him  to  be  wealthy ;  but  let  that  friend  ask  for 
the  loan  of  twenty  pounds,  and  he  will  be  feasted  and  toasted  no  more.** 

**  I  teli  you  what,  Darnley,  if  you  remain  here  any  longer,  you  will  be  ut- 
terly unfit  for  any  sodety,  save  that  of  the  hypocnondriacal.  I  see  that 
dearly,  and  therefore  you  must  dine  with  me  to-day.  I  have  enough,  I 
think,  in  my  pocket  to  settle  this  little  affair ;  if  I  haven't^  I  must  go  and 
get  some  more :  what  is  the  amount  ?" 

*'  Sir  Arthur,  I  really  cannot  think  of  borrowing  it  of  you.*' 

"Whyno^r 

^  I  shall  be  out  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  I'll  have  you  out.  to-day  1    Now,  what  is  the  amount  !*' 

**  Really,  Sir  Arthur,  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me  by  not  urging  the 
matter.** 

*^I  will  oblige  you  in  anything  but  that  Can  you  not  tell  me  the 
amount  f* 

^'  The  amount  is  three  hundred ;  but  you  pbice  me  in  so  humiliating  a 
position,that,  upon  my  honor" 

"  Now,  do  not  be  simple !  Do  you  think  that  I-  should  hesitate  to  bor* 
row  three  hundred  of  you,  if  I  wanted  it  ?    No  I    Here  is  the  money.'' 

"  Really,  I  do  not  lilte  to  take  it." 

*'  Tou  shall  take  it,  Darnley  I — I'll  not  go  home  without  you.  Here 
are  six  fifties.  Now  go  at  once  and  settle  this  business,  and  don't  be  long 
about  it" 

'*  Well,  ni  take  the  money,  because  I'll  not  offenj}  you ;  but  I  don't  ex- 
actly know  the  dsy  on  which  I  shall' be  able  to  return  it" 

'^  Of  what  importance  is  that  ?  Return  it  when  you  like.  I  don't  care 
if'  you  never  return  it  at  all.  When  I  want  it,  I'll  ask  you  for  it,  and  I 
don't  think  that  will  he  just  yet  I     Will  that  be  enough  ?" 

•*  Quite,  quite,"  returned  Darnley. 

And  so  it  was.  A  hundred  less  WK>uld  have  been  sufficient ;  bat  Darnley 
was  one  of  those  men  of  the  world  who  hold  it  to  be  excessive  folly  to  take 
two  hundred  when  they  are  able  to  get  three,;  indeed  he  was  not  at  the 
time  quite  sure  whether,  in  justice  to  himself,  he  ought  not  to  have  had  four ; 
but  having  in  the  first  instance  named  three  hundred,  he  thought  that.it 
might  not  be  wise  to  increase  the  sum  then.  He  therefore,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  reluctance,  took  the  notes,  and  went  to  the  lodge ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  been  there  a  moment,  when  a  yfting  man  entered,  and  inquired 
where  he  could  find  Mr.  Vincent  Darnley. 

**  There  he  is,"  said  one  of  the  turnkeys ;  and  Darnley  at  the  moment 
looked  exactly  as  if  his  tailor  was  not  the  only  creditor  he  had. 

^  Is  your  name,  sir,  Mr.  Vincent  Darnley  f"  inquired  the  young  man,  ad- 
dressing him,  and  at  the  same  time  mysteriously  producing  a  pock|t-book. 

^  It  is,"  replied  Darnley,  who  really  did  at  that  particular  crisis  conceive 
a  veiy  lively  idea  of  a  detainer.     "  What  is  your  business !" 

^  I  have  a  cheque,  ^r,  for  three  hundred  pounds  here  for  you." 

**  Oh  1 — ^ay ! — yes  1 — exactly  !"  cried  Darnley,  who  on  the  instant  feh 
greatly  relieved.    ^'  How  do  you  do  f    A  cheque  is  it  f " 
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The  young  man  handed  it  to  him,  and  Darnley  was  somewhat  amaaed  to 
find  it  signed  '*  Archibald  Arehman/* 

^'  Whom  did  you  bring  this  cheque  from  V*  he  inquired. 

'*  You  will  excuse  me,  sir ;  I  was  desired  not  to  say  who  sent  it." 

"  Oh  !  no  matter — all  right — I  undekstand.     But  who  is  Mr.  Archibald 
Arch  man  V* 

"  I  beg  pardon  :  I  was  requested  to  present  the  cheque  to  you,  and  see 
you  back  it." 

^  Oh !  very  well :  you  mean  write  my  name  on  the  back  of  it" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Oh  !  that  ril  do  with  pleasure." 

And  he  did  it  with  pleasure — with  very  great  pleasure ;  and  when  he 
had  done  it  he  gave  the  young  man  half  a  guinea,  and  said  in  the  blandest 
'tone  imaginable,  "  You  had  better  get  a  pint  of  wine  as  you  go  home,  and 
put  the  change  in  your  pocket.  But,"  he  added,  "  I  have  another  half- 
guinea  about  me  somewhere  I  Who  is  Mr.  Archman  f  I  ask  merely  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity !  It  shall  never  be  known  that  you  told  me,  upon 
my  honor." 

"  He  is  a  silversmith,  sir,  in  Long-acre.'' 

"  Oh,"  observed  Darnley,  "  oh  I'^ 

The  young  man  took  the  additional  half-guinea,  raised  his  half  and  de- 
parted. 

That  this  cheque  had  been  sent  by  Caroline,  Darnley  felt  perfectly  sure ; 
and  that — being  unwilling,  under  the  drcumstAnces,*to  ask  Sir  Arthur  for 
a  cheque — she  had  raised  the  money  upon  some  of  her  jewels,  he  was 
equally  certun ;  but  how  he  could,  with  anything  bearing  the  semblance 
of  honor,  retain  that  money,  did  not,  at  the  time,  appear  to  him  quite 
so  clear. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  settled  that  point.  Why  should  he  know 
who  had  sent  the  cheque  f  What  necessity  was  there  to  make  any  inquiry 
at  all  about  it  ?  The  person  who  brought  it  had  been  desired  to  give  no 
information  on  the  subject,  and  why  should  he  seek  information  f  It  had 
been  sent  by  some  person  unknown  ! — some  anonymous  friend  !  Well ! 
what  rigbl  had  he  to  trouble  himself  to  ascertain  who  that  anonymous  friend 
was  f  ,And  as  to  Mr.  Archibald  Archman ! — Mr.  Archibald  Archman  was, 
doubtless  a  highly  respectable  individual ;  but  why  should  he  make  any  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Archibald  Archman  f  It  might  be  a  case  of  restitution  I — 
Mr.  Archibald  Archman  might  have  robbed  him  in  his  early  youth  of  three 
hundred  pounds ! — ^it  wasn't  very  likely ;  but  how  did  he  know  f  He 
couldn't  know  ;  and  didn't  know  ;  .and  didn't  want  to  know.  Why  should 
be  expose  a  highly  respectable  ]|ftrson  f  Mr.  Archibald  Archman — whatever 
his  early  indiscrelions  ^ight  have  been — had  proved  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  principle — a  man  of  honor ! — and  why  should  he  denounce  such  a  man 
to  the  world,  or  hurt  his  feelings,  which  were  evidently  susceptible,  by  lei- 
ting  him  know  that  he  had  discovered,  by  this  honorable  act,  that  in  his 
youth  1^  was  a  rascal  f  He  wouldn't  do  it ;  he  couldn't  do  it ;  his  princi- 
ples wouldn't  allow  him  to  do  it !  No  I  he  would  let  Mr.  Archibald  Arch- 
man enjoy  the  respectable  reputation  he  had  acquired,  and  bury  whatever 
injuries  he  might  have  inflicted  upon  him  when  his  blood  was  hot,  in  ob- 
livion. 
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InspiriDg  this  highly  philanthropic  feeling,  he  then  proceeded  to  settle  the 
debt,  costs,  and  fees ;  and  having  done  this  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
ooneemed,  he,  with  a  light  heart,  returned  to  his  room. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  I  suppose  we  may  start  V* 

'*  Whenever  you  please,"  returned  Damley  ;  **  I  will  come  for  what  few 
things  I  hare  here  to-morrow.  But,"  he  added,  being  anxious  to  get  Arch- 
man  s  cheque  cashed,  and  thus  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  ^  I 
wish  you  vrould  do  me  the  favor  to  go  as  far  as  the  Koyal  Exchange  with 
me  ?     I  wish  to  mak  a  call." 

**  Oh  I  certainly ;  by  all  means." 

The  room  was  then  locked  up,  and  they  left  the  prison ;  and  having  en- 
tered a  coach,  they  went  down  to  the  Exchange.  Here  Darnley  alighted, 
and,  leaving  Sir  Arthur,  passed  through  one  of  the  alleys  into  Lombard 
street,  where  he  procured  cash  for  the  cheque ;  and,  on  returning  to  the 
coach,  accompanied  Sir  Arthur  home.  • 

On  their  arrival,  Caroline,  who  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  windows,  felt 
amazed  to  see  Darnley  alight,  but  knew  at  once  that  Sir  Arthur  had  been 
down  to  release  him.  She  did  not,  however,  leave  the  room,  but  continued 
in  the  same  position  until  they  entered,  when  Sir  Arthur  presented  "  the 
stranger  "  with  a  smile. 

That  they  were  all  much  embarrassed  tit  this  moment  is  a  fact  which  wiH 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  considered  very  strange  ;  but  while  Caro- 
line still  felt  bound  to  look  serious,  and  Damley  deemed  it  equally  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  act  with  extreme  caution.  Sir  Arthur  was  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  which  ,then  presented  itself  distinctly  to  his 
view.  He  was,  therefore,  remarkably  attentive,  and  tried  to  render  himself 
the  most  agreeable  creature  upon  earth ;  and  although  he  could  not  succeed 
in  winning  a  smile  from  Caroline,  he  felt  convinced  that  a  little  private  con- 
versation would  induce  her  to  forgive  him. 

They  dined  together  that  day,  of  course,  and  the  most  recherehS  wines  in 
the  cellar  were  produced ;  but  not  a  syllable  having  reference  to  Darnley's 
incarceration  was  mentioned  until  Caroline  had  retired. 

The  subject  was  then  reverted  to  by  Darnley  himself,-  who,  after  giving  a 
humorous  description  of  the  various  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed  within 
the  **  college  "  walls,  proceeded  to  express  his  gratitude,  but  was  instantly 
stopped. 

*'  Do  not,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  let  us  say  another  word  about  that  I  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  chastising  that  insolent  person  who  had  the  audacity  to 
put  my  hat  over  my  eyes  :  I  look  at  that  more  than  anything  else,  and  ad-, 
mife  your  spirit.  As  regards  your  release,  I  ^sh  to  Heaven,  Darnley,  that 
my  poor  Charles  could  be  as  easily  set  free.* 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  lately  ?" 

*'  I  received  a  letter  from  him  last  week.  But  I  fear  he  is  very  wretched. 
He  endeavors,  of  course,  to  conceal  it  from  me,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinted, 
by  the  tone  in  which  he  writes,  that  he  is  miserable  indeed." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  But  he  ought  not  to  allow  his  spyits  to  be 
so  much  depressed.  He  has  everything  a  man  in  his  portion  can  have — 
plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  society.* 

"  True,  YQTj  true  ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding'  that,  a  lamentable  thing  for 
all  concerned.    There's  Alice  Hawtree,  she's  very  ill !    The  Doctor  can  do 
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notbing  with  her — can't  raise  her  epirito ;  the  fact  is,  sheHl  go  into  m  eon- 
samption  :  that  will  be  the  end  of  it !  Sad  thing,  sad  thing.  The  bottle 
stands  with  you.'* 

^  I  must  beg  leave  to  pass  it" 

'*  Well,  then,  we'll  go  up-stairs,  Damlej.  It's  useless  (o  brood  over  mat- 
ters of  this  kind." 

"  It  is ;  it  is.  useless :  let  us  hope  that  the  war  will  soon  be  brought  to 
an  end." 

'*  I  fear  that  will  not  be  just  yet.  The  Major  is  sanguine  on  the  subjecti 
but  I  am  not — ^I  am  not." 

They  then  rejoined  Caroline,  and  had  coffee ;  soon  after  which  Damlej 
took  leave,  and,  conceiving;  that  that  day  his  *'  luck  "  was  in  the  ascendant, 
repaired  to  one  of  the  "  clubs  "  in  St.  James's  street,  where,  in  the  space  of 
two  hours,  he  lost  at  hazard  the  whole  of  his  four  hundred  pounds. 

But  Sir  Arthur,  immediately  afte(  Darnley  had  left,  set  to  work  with  the 
view  of  effecting  a  reconciliation. 

.  '^  My  dear  Caroline,"  said  he,  '*  I  am,  indeed,  truly  sony  for  what  has  oo- 
'  curred,  but  I  hope  that  will  all  be  forjf^riven."  k 

"  Why  did  you  bring  Mr.  Darnley  kere^  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland  f" 

'*  Caroline,  do  not  continue  to  call  me  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland :  if  you  do^ 
I  shall  go  mad !" 

**  He  ought  to  be  the  last  person  on  earth  to  come  here  1  Why  did  yoa 
biing  him  home  !*' 

'*  To  prove  to  you,  Caroline,  that  I  am  satisfied  ;  to  prove  that  all  mj 
doubts  have  been  removed ;  to  prove  that  your  explanation  cleared  up  every 
point,  and  that  I  have  now  more  con6dence  in  you  than  ever." 

^*  I  look,  Sir  Arthur,  at  the  actions  of  a  man :  I  judge  him  by  thoae 
actions,  and  not  by  mere  words." 

**  My  actions  shall  henceforward  prove  that  these  are  not  mere  words. 
Come,  forgive  me.  I  cannot,  my  dear,  say  more  than  that  I  am  sorry — 
very  sorry  :  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  araure  you,  shall  ever  occur  again,  and 
therefore  you  ought  not  to  be  so  inflexible." 

^*  Of  course,  I  ought  not  1  I  ought  to  think  nothing  of  being  called  a 
wicked,  shameless  woman! — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  regard  it  as  a  com- 
pliment!'* "* 

'*  Have  I  not  told  you,  again  and  again,  that  I  regret  exceedingly  having 
applied  those  epithets  to  you  ?" 

"  Still  they  were  applied,  and  regret  cannot  obliterate  the  insult." 

"  But  now,  my  dear,  listen  to  me  for  one  moment.  Suppose  you  were 
to  ask  roe  to  forgive  you  for  having  called  me  an  odious  old  man  f  Tou 
recollect,  my  dear,  you  called  me  so  twice." 

^  You  should  not  have  provoked  me."  , 

"  I  know  it ;  but  that  is  not  the  point !  Suppose  you  were  to  ask  me  to 
forgive  you,  what  should  I  say  f  Should  I  not  say,  '  Why,  my  dear,  it 
certainly  was  a  harsh  epithet— a  very  harsh  epithet  indeed — and  I  felt  it  at 
the  time  most  acutely  ;  but  as  I  know  that  you  applied  it  to  me  while  in  a 
passion,  and  that,  now  you  are  calm,  you  regret  having  done  so,  let  us  say 
.^l^no  more  about  it'  Why,  then,  will  you  not  be  equally  forgiving,  equally 
^    charitable,  equitlly  generous  i" 

'.'  The  offences  are  not  equal,  nor  anything  like  equal." 
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*'  I  admit  it :  but  does  not  Ae  merit  of  forgiveneBs  ineroflse  in  proportioii 
to  tbe  magnitade  of  tbe  offence  f* 

"  It  maj ;  but  tbat  la  a  theory  of  wbicb  we  find  but  few  praetieal  illoa- 
trationa.    It  is  of  a  nature  too  angelic  for  mere  mortals  to  adopt" 

^  It  18 ;  and  benoe  I  feel  convinced  of  its  being  adopted'  by  you/' 

**  Flattery,  sir,  cannot  beal  the  wounds  upon  a  woman's  reputation.'' 

^  Flattery  is  not  my  forte.  What  I  say  to  you  I  say  in  perfect  sinoeri^. 
To  me  you  are  not  a  mere  mortal ;  in  my  view,  Carolmey  you  are  an  angel 
stilL" 

"*  One  but  recently  fallen." 

*^  Fallen,  for  a  moment,  in  imagination  only ;  but  now  that  you  have 
risen  again,  you  appear  brighter,  purer,  and  dearer  than  ever.  But  say  you 
will  forgive  me." 

8he  wouldn't,  and  it  ia  an  indisputable  fact  tbat  wives,  in  the  aggregatOi 
are  the  most  teasing  creatures  upon  earth  when  husbands  solicit  their  for^ 
giveness.  They  will  not  be  conciliated  ;  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  hold 
out ;  so  that,  positively,  husbands  have  no  encouragement  to  cultivate  a 
sweet  disposition.  It  is  extremely  amiable  to  do  so,  of  course ;  but  really 
ladies  ought  not  so  clearly  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  slaves  make  tyrants 
of  those  whose  regitne  would  else  be  excessively  mild.  Caroline  had  all  the 
power  in  her  own  hands ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  wife, 
having  acquired  all  the  power,  was  ever  yet  happy.  Still  she  allowed  him 
to  embrace  her,  which  was  something ;  and  did  not  insist  upon  separating 
that  night,  which  was  certainly  something  more ;  and  as,  in  addition  to 
this — although  she  would  not  forgive  hioEi — her  anger  wore  gradually  away, 
all  in  less  thwn  a  week  went  on  smoothly  again. 


CHAPTER  XX.^ 

TBI   FRISONVRS   AT  VXRBtTK. 

Tbs  war  still  raged,  and  with  such  varied  success  tbat  the  prospect  of  ita 
dose  appeared  more  remote  than  ever,  while  Charles,  as  Sir  Arthur  had  ap- 
prehended, was  in  consequence  wretched. 

He  had  been  now  nearly  twelve  months  a  prisoner ;  and,  although  he 
saw  many  around  him  wl)o  had  been  prisoners  for  twelve  years  compara- 
tively happy,  the  blow  that  had  been  given  to  his  ambition,  the  thought  of 
his  professional  prospects  having  been  blighted,  and  tbe  belief  be  had  of  its 
being  highly  probable  that  he  might  be  kept  there  for  ten  or  even  twenty 
years  longer,  combined  to  render  him  miserable,  while  it  was  evident  that 
hia  naturally  fine  constitution  was  being  by  perpetual  anxiety  undermined. 

He  might  have  escaped  boldly  as  others  had  done,  but  bis  spirit  appeared 
to  be  utterly  broken  :  he  might  have  escaped  meanly  as  others  were  then 
constantly  doing,  by  bribing  a  Frenchman  to  imprison  him  for  debt,  and 
then  having  given  up  his  parole,  paying  the  debt,  and  on  leaving  the  prison 
making  his  way  to  the  coast — but  he  could  not  in  that  way  satisiy  his  con- 
science, and  would  not  sacrifice  his  honor. 

Under  these  afiUcting  circumstances,  tbe  amiable  Luerece,  who  waa  in- 
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deed  the  very  mgel  he  in  his  letten  had  described,  was  unoeasiiig  is  her 
efforts  to  cheer  him.  She  would  appeal  to  him  as  a  husband,  as  a  father, 
as  a  man,  in  tones  to  which  the  climate  had  imparted  depth  and  richness, 
and  with  an  earnest  intensity  of  feeling  which  went  to  his  verj  soul ;  she 
would  implore  him  to  look  at  the  bright  prospect  she  inyariably  painted, 
jmd  with  manly  firmness  to  bear  up  against  the  calamity  with  which  they 
had  been  assailed ;  but  all  her  efforts  failed.    She  could  not  rouse  him. 

Had  he  known  how  long  he  had  to  remain — ^nay,  had  he  even  hunm 
that  he  should  be  kept  there  for  life — ^he  might  have  become  reconciled ; 
but  this  was  a  state  of  suspense  which  he  could  not  with  fortitude  endure. 

He,  of  course,  could  not  know  how  long  he  should  be  kept  there  a 
prisoner :  it  might  be  for  two  years ;  it  might  be  for  twenty  ;  or  it  might 
be  for  life ;  all  was  uncertain,  and  this  very  uncertainty  tortured  him  the 
more  as  he  felt  that  the  best,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  professional  life 
was  being  wasted. 

Nor  was  Frederick  much  more  happy.  It  is  true  that,  having  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  wound,  he  was  in  excellent  health ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
he  associated  with  those  who  were  resolved  to  be  gay  ;  but  the  thought  of 
Alice — of  whoso  illness  he  was  cognisant,  with  whom  he  constantly  corres- 
ponded, and  whom  he  loved  far  more  dearly  than  he  had  ever  before  con- 
ceived  it  to  be  possible  for  a  roan  to  love — was  to  him  a  perpetual  source  of 
affliction. 

**  Don't  you  think,  Charles,''  said  he  on  one  occasion,  '*  the  thing  has  never 
been  tried — but  don't  you  think  that  if  I  were  to  pledge  my  honor  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  I  would  return  in  thii^e  months,  they  would 
allow  me  to  go  over  to  England  f ' 

Charles  smiled.  It  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  he  did  smile,  but  he  oonld 
not  help  smiling  at  this. 

*'What  do  you  think?"  continued  Fred,  earnestly.  ^What  is  your 
opinion  f " 

*'  Why,  my  opinion  is,  Fred,  that  if  the  French  admitted  so  extensive  a 
parole,  Uiere  would  not  be  many  prisoners  at  Verdun  1*' 

*^  But  in  this  single  case,  can't  you  conceive  the  possibility  of  their  enter 
taining  such  an  application  f" 

^  I  cannot  indeed  :  they  would  laugh  at  the  idea :  but,  depend  upon  it, 
Fred,  they  would  do  nothing  else,  unless,  indeed,  they  placed  you  under  sur- 
veillance I    I  can  easily  conceive  the  possibility  of  their  doing  that." 

^  Then  Til  tell  you  what  Til  do :  I'll  give  up  my  parole,  and  escape  in 
the  best  way  I  can." 

"  You  had  better  not  attempt  it,  Fred :  look  at  the  consequences  of  failure." 

**  Look  at  the  affliction  of  Alice  1  Do  you  not  think  if  I  were  to  return, 
she  would  recover  f ' 

"  I  certainly  do  P 

'*  And  do  you  not  think  that  I  love  her  sufficiently  well,  Charles,  to  risk 
my  life  for  her !" 

"  But  in  risking  your  life  you  also  risk  hers  I — seeing  that  her  life  hangs 
upon  your  own.  If  anything  fatal  were  to  happen  to  you,  it  would  kill  her ; 
and  aa  the  probability  is  that  the  result  of  any  attempt  of  the  kind  wmld 
prove  fatal,  you  have  no  right,  under  the  circumstances,  to  encounter  the 
risk." 
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^Bat  Fm  not  going  to  consent  to  be  kept  here  forever! — ^I  ean*t  stand 
that,  you  know !    YHiat  am  I  to  do  f " 

'^HaTe  patience :  all  may  yet  be  well — ^have  patience." 

How  strange  it  seems  that  a  man  can  g^ve  such  excellent  advice  to  others, 
and  yet  cannot  follow  it  himself.  As  the  pastor,  who,  after  advising  his  flock 
to  cultivate  the  patience  of  Job,  on  returning  home  found  that  while  he  had 
been  preaching  his  very  best  sermon,  his  very  best  ale  had  b^n  running  to 
waiite,  exclaimed  in  a  raffe,  when  reminded  of  Job,  "  Job  never  had  such  a 
barrel  of  ale  !"  so  there  is  always  in  a  man's  own  judgment  something  pe* 
culiarly  hard  in  his  own  case. 

And  hence,  when  this  advice  had  been  given  to  Fred,  he  cried,  *'  Patience ! 
— ^it  is  all  Yerj  well,  Charles,  for  you,  having  a  wife  with  you  here,  to  talk 
of  patience ;  were  I  in  your  position,  I  should  be  happy  enough ;  but  as  I 
am  not,  how  can  I  have  patience  ?  If  I  were  only  married  to  Alice,  and  she 
were  here  with  me,  they  might  keep  me  a  prisoner  as  lonff  jais  they  pleased ; 
I  should  care  nothing  for  them — I  should  wish  for  nothing  more.*' 

'^I  have  often  thought,'*  said  Charles,  having  sighed  without  attempting 
to  expose  this  fallacy,  **  it  has  often  struck  me  as  being  possible — although! 
have  never  mentioned  it  before — tiiat  the  Doctor  might,  by  management,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  you  in  this  respect  happy." 

^  But  how  f — by  what  means — by  what  means,  my  dear  fellow  ?"  inquired 
Fred,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  1^  allowing  Alice  to  come  over  here  I" 

*'  Do  you  really  think  he  would  f  . 

'^  I  say  that  I  have  often  thought  it  passible** 

"  How  strange  that  it  never  struck  me !  It  is  possible  !-^probable ;  very, 
very  probable." 

'**  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  that" 

''But  she  might  come  over  with  some  female  friend  ;  and  we  might  be 
married  here  and  be  happy.     Til  write  to  her  on  the  subject  at  once." 

"  That  would  spoil  aliy 

•*  Why  would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  it  ?" 

*'  Perhaps  no  absolute  impropriety ;  but,  as  I  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
finite delicacy,  I  do  not  think  tnat  any  direct  communication  between  you 
on  the  subject  would  have  the  desired  effect." 

'*  Charles,"  said  Fred,  with  an  earnest  expression,  **  I  will  be  guided  en- 
tirely by  you,  having,  as  you  know  that  I  always  have  had,  the  highest  con- 
fidence in  your  judgment  You  have  been  already  more  than  a  brother  to 
me,  Charles,  and  I  shall  ever  esteem  vou.  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Charles, 
but  that  you  do  not  require  to  be  told.  Tell  me  how  I  ought  in  this  case  to 
proceed,  and  I  will  follow  your  directions  like  a  child." 

"  Recollect  I  am  not  at  all  satiguine  on  the  subject  I  think  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  application  will  be  unsuccessful ;  still,  as  the  matter  is  one 
of  importance  both  to  her  and  to  you — ^for  Heaven  only  only  knows  how 
long  we  shall  have  to  remain  here — ^and  as  it  is  just  possible  that  her  father, 
who  loves  her  tenderly,  may  be  induced  to  entertain  it,  I  hold  the  applica- 
tion to  be  one  which  ought,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  made ;  and  I 
think  that  the  better  plan  would  be  for  me  to  write  to  my  uncle,  communi- 
cating my  views  on  the  subject,  solidting  his  good  offices,  and  urging  him 
flirongly  to  make  such  lepreeentations  to  the  Doctor,  as  may  be  calculated 
to  obtain  his  consent" 
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^Exactly!  The  rerj  thing !  !(«£?£  be  by  fivlbebtfit^winii^  to  pome. 
And  Sir  Arthur,  I  am  certain,  will  do  it." 

"  He  will,  indeed.  There  is  nothaif  in  hia  power  thai  be  would  noi  do 
to  promote  onr  happiness;  and  the  happiness  of  na  all  vfould  be  th^nobj 
promoted.  Even  I  should  feel  far  more  happy<  not  only  for  your  aake, 
Fred.)  but  because  poor  Lucrece — between  whom  ao4  Alice  the  moat  affeo* 
tionate  feelings  exist^^would  be  delighted."  . 

"  Will  you,  then,  write  to  Sir  Arthur  f 

'*  I  will,  this  very  day.  But,  Fred.,  not  a  word  to  Lucrece.  Conceal- 
ment, should  wtf  succeed,  will  not  lessen  her  delight,  wUle  it  will  save  her 
from  all  disappointment  if  we  fail.  Therefore,  do  not  aay  a  BylUible  to  her 
on  the  subject'' 

Fred,  promised  that  he  would  not,  and  £he  letter  waa  written  that  daj 
and  despatched. 

Poor  Alice  had  now  become  extremely  dejected.  Perpetual  thought  had 
enveloped  her  wonted  gaiety  in  gloom.  She  had  no  animation,  no  energy, 
no  power  to  shake  off  that  sadness  which  sat  like  an  incubus  heavily  upon 
her  heart.  In  vain  her  father  labored  to  cheer  her ;  in  vain  he  endeavored 
to  convince  her  that  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  pointed  out  ev- 
ery circumstance  calculated  to  justify  that  conviction ;  her  spirit  was 
dimmed  by  the  breath  of  despair,  which  neither  change  of  scene  nor  society 
could  remove. 

Knowing  this.  Sir  Arthur,  on  receiving  the  letter  from  Charles,  thought 
it  probable  that  the  object  proposed  might  be  attained ;  but,  conceiving  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  caution  to  be  essential  to  its  attainment,  he  determined 
OD  opening  the  subject  gradually,  and  With  care. 

He  therefore — ^having  consulted  Caroline,  whose  lofty  arrogance  developed 
itself  daily  more  and  more,  and  who  began  to  imagine  that  the  brother  of 
Lady  Cleveland  ought  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  much  higher  family  than 
that  of  Dr.  Hawtree— invited  the  Doctor  and  Alice  to  dinner ;  and  notwith- 
standing Alice  was  morally  as  well  as  physically  indisposed — Shaving  been 
received  by  Caroline  on  several  occasions  with  far  more  pride  than  affection 
— the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  they  arrived  at  the  usual  hour ;  but  not 
a  word  having  reference  to  Verdun  was  uttered  either  before  or  during  the 
dinner,  for  although  the  subject  occupied  the  thoughts  of  all,  it  was  hy  all 
studiously  avoided. 

When,  however,  Caroline  and  Alice  bad  retired.  Sir  Arthur  explained  to 
Dt,  Hawtree  that  he  had  that  morning  received  a  long  letter  from  Charles, 
and  having  dwelt  for  some  time  upon  the  comparatively  unimportant  por- 
tions of  the  letter,  he  cautiously  proceeded  to  his  task. 

''  I  am  still  afraid,"  said  he,  **  very  much  afraid,  that  this  war  will  last  a 
long  time  yet" 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  replied,  '*  I  &ar  it  will ;  I 
fear  it  will." 

*'  Sad  thing,''  continued  Sir  Arthur,  "  espedally  for  poor  Alice ;  I  per- 
ceive that  she  has  not  yet  got  over  it" 

'*  No,  nor  will  she  ever  get  over  it,  unless,  indeed,  the  war  be  soon  brought 
to  a  dose.    It  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  had  young  Gseville  nev4r 
seen  her." 
'    *Vlt  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  ever  did ;  certainly,  under  the  /circiimr 
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Btancet,  it  is  to  be  re^^ted.  Had  they  been  married  before  be  left,  that 
thej  migbt  now  be  living  together,  like  Charles  and  liucrece,  it  would  not 
have  been  of  so  nrach  importanee  T' 

"  That  would  have  been  a  different  thing  altogether.  I  should  not  then 
have  cared  so  much  about  it ;  she  would  not  have  been  so  deeply  afflicted. 
Doubtless,  I  should  have  felt  it  acutely  even  in  that  case ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  their  being  happy  in  each  other  s  society  would  have  been  a  great  relief. 
As  it- is,  poor  gir^  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do  with  her ;  her  spirit  ap- 
pears to  be  utterly  broken.  She  is  from  morning  till  night  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  and  sometimes  I  absolutely  fear  that  her  reason  will  leave  her.** 

**  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  tJ^en^  that  they  are  not  married." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  they  were.  I,  of  course,  have  no  desire  to  conceal  my 
'thoughts  from  you.  I  do  wish  they  were,  from  my  heart  1  But  the  wish 
Is  vain  now." 

«  Why  vain  f  * 

^  Why  vain  t    Vain,  I  apprehend,  because  it  cannot  be  realized !" 

'*  I  do  no%  know  that.  Von  wish  they  were  married.  Why  can  they 
not  be  married  ?**  . 

;    ^  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  what  is  it  you  me^  ?" 
•     **  Why — this  is  merely  a  suggestion,  recollect ;  a  mere  sufi^gestion — Fred- 
erick is  in  France ;  Alice  is  here :  he  cannot  come  over  to  her,  but  she  can 
go  over  to  him  1 — hence  it  is  I  ask  why  they  cannot  be  married." 

A  pause  ensued,  and  Sir  Arthur,  having  watched  the  Doctor's  counte- 
nance intently,  perceived  not  only  that  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him, 
but  that  he  viewed  it  in  anything  but  an  unfavorable  light. 

*^  It  is  not,  you  see,"  resumed  Sir  Arthur,  ^  it  it  not  as  if  he  were  there 
alone ;  Charles  is  well  known  to  her,  while  she  and  that  affeotionate  crea* 
ture,  Lucrece,  are  like  sisters." 

**  Tm  aware  of  it,"  returned  the  Doctor,  thoughtfully ;  '*  I  am  aware  of  it ; 
but — ril  think  the  matter  over.  I  can  scarcely  bear  the  thought  wt  parting 
with  her ;  still—ril  think  of  it ;  Fll  think  of  it." 

"  It  must  not  be  said,  you  perceive,  that  she  goes  expressly  to  be  mar* 
ried  :  her  ostensible  object  might  be  to  see  Lucrece,  and  the  marriage  would 
follow  in  the  regular  way." 

**  I  understand  you  perfectly.  If  I  could  go  over  with  her — but — well ! 
I'll  take  an  opportunity  of  sounding  her  on  Uie  subject  If  I  find  it  to  be 
her  wish,  my  own  feelings  shall  be  sacrificed." 

^*  It  need  not  be  known,  even  to  her,  that  her  marriage  over  there  was 
contemplated.     She  might  go  expressly  to  see  Lucrece,  and  between  then^ 
the  affair  might  be  arranged  without  any  apparent  premeditation.    And^ 
now  I  may  explain  to  you  that  this  suggestion  came  from  Charles,  who. 
wished  me,  in  his  letter,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  likely  that  you  would  sane-  ' 
tion  such  an  arrangement,  which  he  appears  to  be  convinced  would  nromotf*,.  jf  A 

the  happiness  of  all  concerned.     But  here  is  the  letter.     Read  ii^-  i  . '     * 

The  doctor  did  so ;  and  its  tendency  was  to  induce  the  belief  that  if  ^ 

Alice  were  to  go,  the  happiness  of  all  concerned  would  be  promoted.  •^ 


It  appears  that  Mrs.  Cleveland,"  said  he,  ''knows  northing  of  this 


tj 


ir 


proposal. 

"  Sot,  I  would  submit,  should  Alice  know  of  it.    Let  iheiu  both  bf  } 

nnconscious  of  the  matter.    I  question  maeh,  whether,  if  AUm 
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it,  she  would  consent.     The  afi&ir  can  be  arranged  much  better  over 
there." 

"  Well,  then,  let  it  be  so.  The  idea  of  parting  thus  irith  an  only  child 
is,  of  course,  extremely  painful ;  but  for  her  s^e — to  save  her — ^I'll  set 
aside  all  considerations  of  self,  and  propose  it.*' 

While,  however,  they  were  thus  deciding  on  the  propriety  of  eoncealing 
the  real  object,  Caroline  was  not  only  explaining  all  to  Alice,  but  laboring 
to  impress  upon  her  mind  how  highly  incorrect  the  contemplated  viat 
would  be  considered. 

"  You  perceive,  my  dear,"  she  observed,  m  conclusion,  "  that,  although 
there  would  be  no  direct  indelicacy  in  such  a  step;  under  the  circumstances, 
we  must,  for  our  own  comfort,  to  a  certain  extent,  study  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  others  ;  and,  if  once  it  were  known  that  you  went  over  there  for 
such  a  purpose,  however  chaste,  however  pure  might  be  your  motives,,  the 
remarks  of  the  world  would  be  horribly  severe :  your  reputation  would  be 
assailed  by  ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  and  malice  on  the  other,  inc^santly. 
'  Miss  Hawtree  cannot  live  without  her  lover.  She  must  gp  to  him  ;  she 
must  ask  him  to  marry  her  at  once ';  she  cannot  wait.  Poor  thing !  What 
a  horrible  way  #ie  must  be  in  ! — how  desperately  she  must  want  a  hu8> 
band  I'  These  remarks,  with  a  hundred  others,  would  be  made,  a&d« 
therefore,  much  as  I  love  my  brother,  I  would  not  have  you  go,  for  the 
world  r 

Alice  was  silent ;  and  during  her  silence  she  thought  not  of  what  the 
world  might  say,  but  of  the  speedy  return  of  Fred  being  hopeless.  She 
would  not  have  gone  under  any  circumstances — she  at  all  events  would  not 
have  left  her  father — that  she  had  resolved  upon  m  limine  ;  but  the  fact  of 
a  proposal  of  the  kind  having  been  made,  so  firmly  convinced  her  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  the  war  hevas  brought  to  a  close, 
that  she  wept  bitterly,  and  continued  to  weep — despite  the  remonstrances 
of  Caroline — until  Sir  Arthur  and  the  Doctor  rejoined  them. 

''Alice!  my  dear  child!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Hawtree,  perceiving  her  in 
tears  ad  he  entered  the  room,  '*  what  is  it,  my  dear  girl  f — what  is  the 
matter  t" 

"  Dear  papa,"  replied  Alice,  "  I  need  not  conceal  it  here,  because  we  are 
with  friends,  to  whom  my  feelings  are  known  ;  but,  although  the  fond  hope 
which  sustained  me  has  vanished,  I  toill  not  leave  you,  dear  father ;  I  will 
jiot  leave  you." 

The  Doctor,  while  pressing  Alice  fondly  to  his  heart,  looked  at  Caroline 
with  an  expression  of  anger,  when,  turning  to  Sir  Arthur,  he  observed,  "  I 
did  not  anticipate  this.  My  dear  child,"  he  added,  **  we  will  talk  of  (his 
matter  by-and-by :  be  cheerful,  Alice ;  all  will  yet  be  well." 

Not  wishing  to  offend  Caroline,  or  to  do  her  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  injustice  of  supposing  that  she  would  wantonly  wound  the  feelings  of 
her  young  friend,  the  Doctor  tenderly  led  Alice  to  a  chair,  and  sat  be- 
side her,  and  endeavored  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  this  subject  until 
they  had  partaken  of  coffee,  when  he  and  Alice  bade  them  adieu  and 
departed.  .^ 

'•  My  dear,^  said  Sir  Arthur,  when  they  had  left,  "  liow  came  you  to  ex- 
plain all  to  that  poor  girl  f " 

".Because,"  replied  Caroline,  haughtily,  "I  deemed  it  correct  to  ex- 
plain." 
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"  But  reallj,  mj  dear,  you  should  not  have,  done  so.*^ 

"  Sir,  I  am,  I  apprehend,  as  cooopetent  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  nuitter 
of  this  description  as  yon  are  t" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  but" ♦ 

**  But  'what,  sir  ?  I  presume  that  I  am  mistress  at  least  of  my  own 
thoughts ;  and  that,  if  I  think  it  right  to  enter  into  an  explanation^  I  am 
at  liberty  to  do  so  1" 

*'  No  doubt,  my  dear ;  but  then  you  have  spoiled  all  !*' 

"  All  what,  sir  ? — what  have  I  spoiled  ?" 

"  "Why,  we  did  not  wish  to  have  it  explained  to  her  ?'* 

**  How  was  it  possible  for  me  to  know  that  ?    Did  you  tell  me  that  you 
wished  to  conceal  it  ?    What  was  your  object  in  having  them  here  ?    Waa 
it  not  to  explain  to  them  the  purport  of  the  letter  ?    Did  you  not  tell  me  * 
distinctly  thaCt  that  was  your  object  f" 

"  I  believe  I  did,  my  dear ;  yes,  I  believe  I  did." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  why  do  you  blame  me  for  promoting  that  object  T' 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  blame  you." 

**  You  do  blame  me,  sir !  and  I  will  not  be  blamed.  You  invited  them 
^expressly  in  order  to  lay  the  proposal  before  them,  and  because  Ipretutntd 

forsooth  " 

Nay,  I  did  not  say  'presumed.' " 

But  presumption  was  implied  !  I  can  perceive  what  you  mean  before 
your  thoughts  are  expressed.  You  meant  to  say  that  I  had  no  right  to 
enter  into  any  explanation." 

"  All  I  meant  was,  that  we  wished  to  conceal  the  real  object  until  she 
went  over." 

» •'  I  perceive.     You  wished  to  deceive  the  girl ;  you  wished  to  inveigle 
her  into  this  marriage." 

'*  No,  no,  my  dear — ^no !" 

"  Yes,  yes !  -I  say  yes !  You  wished  to  send  her  over  under  false  pre- 
tences ! — a  laudable  wish,  I  must  confess !  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'll  not  be  a 
party  to  any  deceit  in  this  matter ;  nor  will  I  allow  my  brother  to  be  fooled. 
If  Dr.  Hawtree  desires  to  get  his  daughter  off,  it  is,  perhaps,  but  natural ; 
but  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  resorting  to  practices  so  mean ;  and  had  he 
said  one  syllable  on  the  subject  to  me,  I  should  have  told  him  so  without 
hesitation." 

"  I  have  done,  my  dear ;  I  have  done — quite  done." 

"  Done !  you  ought  not  to  have  commenced.     You  appear  to  think  that 
/  have  no  interest  m  this  matter ;  but  I  would  have  you  to  understand  that 
in  all  that  concerns  my  brother  I  have  an  interest,  a  very  deep  interest  .^' 
I  "  Really,  my  dear,  this  is  unnecessary ;  I  merely  said" — 

'•  I  know  you  merely  said ;  but  you  merely  say  many  things  which  never 
ought  to  be  said.  You  merely  said  on  one  occasion  that  I  was  a  shameless 
woman !" 

"  Caroline !    Do  yo  wish  to  drive  me  mad  !" 

''No!  but  I  hate  hypocrisy,  I  hate  deceit;  and  if  I  can  prevent  it,  my 
brother  shall  never  be  the  victim  of  either." 

"  My  dear !  my  dear !  you  altogether  misunderstand  me.'* 

"No,  I  do  not  mbunderstand :  I  understand  you,  Idr,  perfectly;  I 
understand  that  you  deem  it  presumptuous  in  me  to  giye  expression  to  my 
thoughts.'* 
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"  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  are  mistaken/' 

**  Yaw  are  mistaken.  Sir  Arthur,  if  you  believe  that  my.tongue  can  be 
tied,  my  judgment  warped,  or  my  actions  controlled." 

"  I  have  really  no  desii^  to  do  either ;  you  knoiv  that  I  have  not ;  but 
for  Heaven's  sake,  Caroline,  do  not  be  so  passionate.  You  know  that  I  am 
wretched  when  you  are  in  this  way,  perfectly  wretched  ;  but  let  us  mj  no 
more  about  it.  I  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  I  admit  that  I  was  wrong  in  not 
ezpliuning  to  you  at  first  what  I  meant  to  propose." 

"Why  did  you  not  admit  this  before V* 

"  It  didn't  occur  to  me  before." 

''And  yet  you  expected  me  to  act  upon  that  of  which  you  kept  me  in 
the  most  profound  ignorance  f 

"  I  know,  I  know,  it  was  very  unreasonable,  I  know  that  it  was ;  but  it's 
all  over  now.  Do  you  .know.  Lady  Cleveland,"  he  added,  as  he  patted  her 
cheek  pla3rfully  ;  "  do  you  know  that  when  those  fair  brows  are  Knit,  thoee 
sweet  lips  pursed,  and  those  brilliant  eyes  of  yours  are  flashing  fire,  you  do 
not  look  so  gentle,  so  amiable,  or  so  beautiful  as  you  do  when  you  smile  ? 
Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  Lady  Cleveland  ?  If  I  were  a 
painter  of  genius,  and  were  to  catch  and  pourtray  the  expression  of  your 
countenance  while  under  the  influence  of  anger,  the  world  would  say  *  This 
is  not  Lady  Cleveland !  The  countenance  of  Lady  Cleveland  is  full  of 
fascination;  her  arched  brows  denote  her  ingenuous  nature;  her  bright 
eyes  swim  in  liquid  love ;  while  her  lips  look  as  if  they  were  longing  for 
kisses :  but  this  ! — this  is  the  portrait  of  some  terrible  creature,  who  appears 
to  delight  in  frightening  her  husband  out  of  his  senses !  This  is  not  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Cleveland  V  But  let  us  say  no  more  about  it ! — ^let  us  have 
a  game  at  chess.  These  desperate  quarrels;  it  is  true;  quite  unnerve  me ; 
but  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  checkmate.** 

Sir  Arthur  then  placed  the  chess-table  between  them,  and  in  order  to 
restore  her  to  good  namor,  lost  the  game. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   JBWSL8. 

Of  course  after  what  had  occurred  at  Sir  Arthur's,  Alice  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave  her  father.  That  she  loved  Fred  fondly  was  a  fact  which 
she  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  conceal ;  but  Caroline  had  caused  her  to  re- 
pudiate utterly  the  idea  of  taking  the  step  proposed.  Dr.  Hawtree,  therefore, 
wrote  a  kind  letter  to  Fred,  assuring  him  tliat  the  esteem  in  which  he  held 
him  was  higher  than  ever  ;  and  endeavoring  to  induce  the  conviction  that» 
as  in  England  there  were  far  more  favorable  accounts  of  the  progress,  of  the 
British  army  than  in  France,  the  termination  of  the  war  was  not  so  remote 
as  he  had  imagined. 

At  this  period,  Caroline  again  took  ber  aunt  Lady  Orange  into  fijlr^l^ 
having  proved  that  she  was  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  Sir  Arthur  was 
jedous,  and  feeling  persuaded  that  her  object  had  been  to  put  her  on  ber 
guard  against  giving  him  even  the  semblance  of  a  cause ;  and,  as  it  jj^bner- 
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allj  happens  in  eases  of  renewed  friendship,  thej  hecame  more  commnnica- 
tiye  than  ever. 

**  My  dear/'  said  Lady  Grange,  one  morning — mutual  confidence  hamg 
been  completely  restored^ — "  I  am  going  to  that  man  without  a  conscience — 
my  usurious  old  friend  Archman ;  you  recollect  him  t'* 

**  Oh  yes/'  returned  Caroline,  blushing. 

**  I  want  my  pearls  for  this  evening ;  and  I  happened  to  be  excessively 
fortunate  last  night  —  I  won  nine  consecutive  doubles,  my  dear !  Will  you 
accompany  mef  ^ 

"  Oh,  with  pleasure.     By  the  by,  I  want  to  see  him  myself." 

'*  Tqu  want  to  see  him  ?" 

''  Why,  the  fact  is  —  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  —  I  some  time  once 
wanted  a  little  money  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  remembering  that  I  had 
frequently  been  with  you  to  Archman's,  I  took  him  my  best  suite  of 
brilliants." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  at  all  curious,  my  dear.  Most  of  us  occasionally  require 
these  little  accommodations,  and  Archman  is  certainly  a  very  safe  person* 
Shall  we  go  in  your  carriage  f " 

^*  Oh  yes,  we  had  better^  it  being  at  the  door/' 

They  accordingly  .entered  the  chariot ;  and  Lady  Grange  felt  determined 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  purpose  for  which  Caroline  pledged  these  bril- 
liants. She  perfectly  well  knew  that  Sir  Arthur  was  exceedingly  liberal — 
that  his  supply  of  money  to  Caroline  had  always  fully  equalled  her  demand 
— and  hence,  seeing  Caroline  never  played  heavily,  she  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  why  these  brilliants  had  been  pledged.  On  the  oUier  hand, 
Caroline  was  highly  pleased  with  this  opportunity  of  indirectly  ascertaining, 
beyond  all  doubt,  whether  the  three  hundred  pounds  had  been  received  by 
Darnley*  He  had  never  said  a  syllable  on  the  subject  to  her — of  course  she 
had  never  hinted  the  matter  to  him — ^and,  although  she  felt  sure  that  the 
money  had  been  sent,  she  thought  it  possible,  just  possible,  that  he  had  left 
the  Fleet  with  Sir  Arthur  before  it  arrived. 

When,  therefore,  they  had  been  shone  into  Archman's  drawing-room,  as 
usual — having  left  the  carriage  at  some  distance  from  the  house — and  the 
pearls  of  Lady  Grange  had  been  duly  restored  to  her,  Caroline  observed,  ^'  I 
presume  that  that  money  was  received,  Mr.  Archman  ?" 

"  Oh.  yes,"  replied  Archman,  ^*  I  dave  the  cheque  duly  backed  as  a 
voucher,  which  I  will  show  you." 

'*  Oh,  that  is  perfectly  unnecessary/' 

'*  It  is  here,'  rejoined  Archman,  turning  over  the  cheques  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  bankers ;  and,  having  found  the  one  in  question,  he  handed 
it  to  Caroline. 

In  an  instant,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  Lady  Grange  saw  *'  Vincent  Darn- 
ley"  written  on  the  back.  She,  however,  appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged  in 
looking  her  case  of  pearls ;  and  Caroline  having  expressed  herself  satisfied, 
returned  the  cheque  to  Archman,  without  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  the 
secret  having  been  discovered. 

They  then  led  the  house ;  and,  having  re-entered  the  carriage,  Lady 
Grange  observed,  **  You  know  my  brilliants  ? — no  doubt  yours  are  infi- 
nitely more  valuable ;  but  I  wonder  what  sum  he  would  lend  upon  them  in 
case  t  found  it  necessary  to  place  them  in  his  hands  I" 
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"  Wbj,  really  I  cannot  tell.  I  ^ranted  three  hundred,  which  he  let  me 
have  immediately." 

^  Oh,  then  he  would  advance  two  hundred  upon  mine." 

"  No  douht  of  it !     Yes,  I  should  say  that  he  would." 

Not  another  word  was  said  on  the  suhject.  Lady  Grange  now  knew  qaite 
sufficient  for  her  purpose  ;  but,  in  order  that  her  design  might  not  be  frus- 
trated by  precipitation,  she  suffered  a  week  to  elapse  before  she  took  that 
step  by  which  she  felt  sure  that  her  object  would  be  accomplished. 

In  tfa^  meantime  Sir  Arthur  was  exceedingly  unhappy.  Caroline's  ty- 
ranny had  become  intolerable.  She  appeared  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  make 
him  wretched,  while  expostulation  on  his  part  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  She  would  hardly  suffer  him  to  speak ;  she  would  fly  at  him  like 
a  tigress,  if  he  dared  to  utter  a  word  of  reproof;  and,  although  he  still  pas- 
sionately loved  her,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  her  affection  for  him  had  van- 
ished. Oflen  would  he  reflect  upon  this,  when  alone,  with  feelings  of  agony : 
often  would  reflection  drive  him  almost  mad.  Her  violence  increased  daily. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  delight  her ;  her  pleasure  was  his  study  ;  he  was 
in  everything  her  slave ;  yet,  had  she  absolutely  hated  him,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  haughtily  contemned.  Those  tender  endearments  which 
were  at  first  so  effectual  were  now  fondly  lavished  upon  her  in  vain.  Kind- 
ness had  lost  its  virtue,  affection  its  power  ;  she  appreciated  neither  his  de- 
votion nor  his  love,  but,  reigning  absolute,  enjoined  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion to  her  will,  and  would  have  it ! — the  lightest  word  from  him  would  en- 
gender a  storm. 

None  can,  therefore,  feel  surprised  that  a  man  like  Sir  Arthur — ^fascinated 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sensitive  in  the  extreme  on  the  other-should  have 
been  wretched  ;  nor  will  there  be,  under  the  circumstances,  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  what  his  feelings  were  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  wretch- 
edness, he  received  the  following  note : — 

''Sir  Arthur  Cleveland, 

**  You  appear  to  have  disregarded  my  previous  warning,  and  the  pro- 
verbial blindness  of  love  in  consequence  was  never  more  apparent ;  but'  I 
so  highly  respect  you,  that  I  will  not  see  your  fond  nature  abused  without 
making  another  effort  to  induce  you  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  real  character 
of  your  wife. 

"^  This,  on  my  part,  is  a  mere  matter  of  gratitude ;  and  I  will  be  grate- 
ful, in  spite  of  your  manifest  disinclination  to  have  so  important  a  service 
rendered. 

"  Go  to  Archman's,  in  Long  Acre — ^he  is  a  silversmith ;  tell  him  that  you 
have  called  to  redeem  the  diamonds  of  Lady  Cleveland,  and  that  you  wish 
to  see  the  cheque  for  three  hundred  pounds,  as  a  proof  that  that  sum  which 
he  advanced  upon  them  was  received  by  Vincent  Darnley.  I  leave  you  to 
draw  your  own  inferences  from  the  facts ;  but  believe  me  to  be,  Sir  Arthur 
Cleveland,  "A  Friend!*' 

*'  Now,  let  me  be  calm — calm,''  he  exclaimed,  having  read  this  note  with  ve- 
hement emotion  ;  if  possible,  let  me  be  calm,  while  I  prove  this  to  be  either 
falsehood  or  truth.  Here — here  is  a  clue  ! — a  direct,  a  positive  clue ;  there 
is  no  ambiguity  here  :  all  is  plain,  straightforward — and,  if  /  do  prove  it  to 
be  the  truth,  all  doubt  will  be  at  an  end  for  ever." 
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Seizing  bis  oheque-book,  and  tbrosting  it  into  his  pocket  with  the  note,  he 
left  the  house  instantlj,  and  having  called  a  coach,  proceeded  hastily  to 
Arcbman's  as  directed ;  hut  on  his  way  he  endeavored  so  far  to  control  his 
feelings  as  to  appear  perfectly  tranquil.  In  this  he  partially  succeeded  ;  and, 
on  his  arrival,  he  entered  the  shop  with  apparent  self-possession,  and  inquired 
for  Mr.  Arch  man  in  a  firm  but  subdued  tone. 

Mr.  Arch  man  immediately  came  forward;  and  Sir  Arthur  having  inti- 
loated  to  him  that  he  wished  to  .be  private,  was  shown  with  great  politeness 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  requested  to  take  a  seat 

*''  I  have  been  commissioned,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  **  to  redeem  the  diamonds 
of  Lady  Cleveland." 

"  Lady  Cleveland  V*  echoed  Archman  ;  "  Will  yon  oblige  me  with  your 
name  f" 

^  My  name  is  Cleveland.     Here  is  my  card.*' 
"  Oh — I  beg  pardon — exactly — Sir  Arthur — very  good.'* 
"  The  sum  advanced,  I  believe,  was  three  hundred  pounds  V* 
"  Three  hundred — exactly — ^yes,  that  was  the  sum." 
"  Then  how  much  do  you  require  of  me  ?" 

"  Sixty  pounds  was  the  bonus  agreed  upon,  if  redeemed  within  six 
months.'' 

"  Sixty  ?  Very  well ;  then  I'll  write  you  a  cheque  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  perhaps  you  will  direct  one  of  your  servants  to  get  it  cashed  while 
I  remain  ?" 

'*  Oh,  that  is  quite  unnecessary." 
"  I'd  rather  have  it  so." 

"  As  you  please.  Sir  Arthur,  just  as  you  please." 

The  cheque  was  written,  and  when  Archman  had  despatched  a  young  man 
to  the  banker's,  he  drew  forth  the  brilliants,  and  then  produced  the  wine. 

*'  You  gave  a  cheque,  I  believe,  for  three  hundred  pounds,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  "  payable  to  Damley." 
"  Yes,  I  did  so.". 

"  As  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  on  his  part,  I  may  as  well  have  it  I 
suppose  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  you  ?" 

**0h,  quite  so,  now  the  transaction  is  at  an  end.  I'll  give  it  you  with 
pleasure.  I  have  it  somewhere,  I  know,"  he  added,  and  eventually  he  handed 
it  over  to  Sir  Arthur. 

All  was  now  clear.  Sir  Arthur  saw  that  it  had  been  made  payable  to 
Darnley,  and  that  Darnley  had  endorsed  it ;  and  while  he  was  dwelling  upon 
his  own  dishonor  and  Caroline's  shame,  Archman,  who  had  always  an  eve 
to  business,  produced  a  brilliant  suite  of  sapphires,  the  beauty  of  which  no 
very  highly  extolled,  with  the  view  of  tempting  Sir  Arthur  to  make  a  pur- 
chase. And  there  was  a  time  when  that  temptation  would  not  have  been 
resisted  ;  but  that  time  was  past.  Still  Archman  persevered,  and  continued 
to  descant  on  their  surpassing  splendor  and  inestimable  value,  until  the 
young  man  returned  from  the  banker's,  when  Sir  Arthur  put  the  cheque  with 
Caroline's  brilliants  into  his  pocket,  took  leave  of  Mr.  Archman,  and  re-enter- 
ed the  coach. 

At  first  he  felt  that  he  had  now  but  one  course  to  pursue — that  course 
being  at  once  to  accuse  her  of  having  been  faithless,  and  then  to  cast  her 
off;  but,  on  reflection,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  still  had  no  proof  of  her 
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Bbame ! — that  tbe  evidence — albeit  in  bis  judgment  atrong — ^was  6tt<  circom- 
stantial !  He  therefore  reeolved  to  act  with  great  caution,  but  nevertheless 
firmly  believed  that  when  the  diamonds  were  produced,  she  would  at  once 
convict  herself  i 

On  Teaching  home,  fully  prepared  for  a  scene,  he  accordingly  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  front  drawing-room,  where — as  if  the  thing  had  been  design- 
ed expressly  for  the  occasion — he  found  Caroline  and  Damley  together. 

^  You  here !"  he  exclaimed,  as  Damley.  rose  with  his  hand  extended ; 
"Stand  o£f!  I  once  called  you  a  villain  t  I  have  now,  beyond  all  doubt, 
proved  you  to  be  one  !*' 

•*  I  deny  it,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland  ! — ^I  deny  it !"  cried  Damley.  "  No  man 
on  earth,  sir,  can  prove  me  to  be  a  villain  I     I  am  no  villain !" 

"  Indeed  !^'  rejoined  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  look  of  contempt ;  '*  Indeed  1  Do 
you  know  this  hand  ?"  he  added,  producing  the  cheque,  ^'  is  it  yours,  or  is  it 
not  ?" 

"  It  is  mine.** 

"  I  know  it  I  There's  the  door.  Leave  instantly  I — and  never  dare  to 
enter  the  house  again. *' 

"  What  is  this  ? — what  is  this  ? — what  is  it  all  about  ?"  exclaimed  Caroline. 

^  Silence^  madam,  I  have  something  to  say  presently  to  you  !  Will  you 
leave  the  house,  sir  f '' 

'*  No,  I  will  noi^  until  you  have  explained." 

"  Sir  Arthur  rang  the  bell  with  violence,  and,  while  Caroline  and  Damley 
were  looking  at  each  other  with  an  expression  of  amaisement,  continued  to 
ring  it  till  the  servant  appeared. 

*'  Turn  that  fellow  out  !*'  he  exclaimed ;  ^  throw  him  into  the  street  I" 

'*  At  your  peril !"  cried  Choline,  addressing  the  servant,  who  stood  as  if 
paralysed ;  "  touch  him  at  your  peril  t  Leave  the  room,  sir,  instantly,  I  de- 
sire you  !** 

**  Infamous  woman  1"  cried  Sir  Arthur,  when,  springing  at  Darnley,  be 
seiised  him  by  the  throat  and  endeavored  to  eject  him. 

Damley,  however,  stood  firm,  and  grasping  the  arms  of  his  assailant,  ex- 
claimed, "  Your  age  and  infirmities  protect  you." 

"  Scoundrel  !*'  cried  Sir  Arthur,  with  desperate  energy,  "  I  require  no  pro- 
tection from  either  P'  and  with  far  more  strength  than  he  could  have  been 
supposed  to  possess,  he  dragged  him  from  the  room. 

JBeeling  that  it  would  never  do  to  be  thus  conquered  in  the  presence  of 
Caroline,  Damley  rallied  and  struggled  fiercely;  but 'the  old  man's  high 
blood  and  spirit  gave  him  strength,  and  it  was  found  to  be  no  easy  matter 
to*  subdue  him. 

"  Why  do  you  stand  like  a  fool  \^  exclaimed  Caroline  to  the  servant^ 
"  why  do  you  not  part  them  V* 

The  servant,  who  was  a  powerful  fellow,  on  being  thus  roused,  thrust  his 
left  arm  between  them,  and  striking  out  with  his  right  as  if  he  had  had  a 
bullock  before  him,  sent  Darn  ley  fiying  down  stairs. 

By  this  time  the  whole  house  had  been  raised ;  every  servant  in  a  state 
of  alarm  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  as  Sir  Arthur  still  loudly  commanded  them 
to  turn  him  out,  they  were  about  to  fix  upon  hiin,  when  he  drew  himself 
up,  and  having  said,  "  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  I  leave  you  now,  but  the  mat- 
ter shall  not  rest  here  !*'  took  up  bis  bat  and  left  the  bouse. 
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Perceiving  the  desperation  of  Sir  Arthur,  Caroline  felt  as  if  she  dared  not 
then  attack  him.  She  therefore  retired  with  her  maid  to  her  boudoir,  and 
tried  to  conceive  the  cause  of  this  terrible  storm,  while  Sir  Arthur,  who  then 
felt  perfectly  exhausted,  sank  upon  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room,  and  panted 
for  breath. 

And  thus  he  remained  for  some  considerable  time,  attended  by  his  cham- 
pion— whom  Caroline  now  of  course  hated  ;  but  when  the  excitement  had 
gone  off,  and  he  was  about  to  rise  from  the  couch,  he  v^w  suddenly  seized 
with  pains  of  the  most  excruciating  character.  He  then  feared  that  he  had 
exerted  himself  beyond  his  strength — that  he  had  sustained  some  serious 
internal  injury ;  but  being  disinclined  to  send  for  medical  aid,  he  endured  it 
with  patiyce,  and  by  virtue  of  moving,  himself  gradually  to  and  fro  for  a 
short  time,  the  pain  partially  left  him.  ' 

Attaching  no  importance  to  it  then,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  usual  effect 
of  any  violent  exertion  to  which  the  frame  had  been  unaccustomed,  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  the=  one  grand  point,  namely,  Caroline's  self-conviction. 
He  accordingly  sent  for  her ;  and,  being  anxious  to  ascertain,  not  only  what 
fresh  cause  for  jealousy  had  been  conceived,  but  what  Darnley  had  done  to 
justify  the  appellation  of  "  villain,'*  she  obeyed  the  suinmons,  and  entered 
the  room  with  an  expression  of  the  most  lofty  indignation. 

^Now,  madam,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  solemnly,  ^^the  time  is  come.  Sit 
there." 

"Well?  what  now!" 

**"  Do  you  know  these  diamonds  9"  he  inquired,  drawing  the  case  from  his 
pocket ;  and  in  an  instant  Caroline  turned  pale  as  death.  "  I  perceive  you 
do  know  them ;  you  know  them  well  I  You  also  ^now  that,  when  I  gave 
them  to  you,  I  believed  that  you  would  be  for  everpure." 

**  Well  T'  said  Caroline,  recovering  from  the  confusion  induced  by  the 
production  of  the  diamonds  ;  ^*  well,  have  you;  thought  fit  to  change  that 
belief?'* 

**  This  haughty  bearing,  madam,,  will  not  avail  you  now.  The  time  is 
past  for  that.    Confession  and  penitence  alone  can  move  me." 

**  Confession  and  penitence  !     Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  no.  I  am  calm  and  self-possessed,  although  stung  to  the 
heart  by  the  serpent  I  have  cherished." 

"  How  dare  you  apply  such  an  epithet  to  me  ?" 

"  Talk  to  me  no  more  of  daring,  madam !  Though  old,  despised,  and 
hated  by  you,  I  am  still  a  man.  But  to  the  point  I  These  diamonds  :  you 
pledged  them.    For  whom  did  you  pledge  them  I" 

**  Darnley." 

"  And  you  sent  him  the  money  thin  raised  f" 

"  I  did.  I  am  now  as  calm  as  you  can  be.  I  pledged  them  for  Darnley : 
I  sent  him  the  money  thus  raised ;  and,  now  that  you  know  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  I  hope  that  you  have  proved  what  narrow  grounds  are  wide 
enough  for  rampant  jealousy  to  revel  in.  But  you  shall  know  the  motive 
which  induced  me  to  commit  this  '  act  of  shame.  Darnley  was  in  prison,—- 
you  have  the  cheque,  I  perceive  ;  look  at  the  date,  that  you  may  be  thereby 
asaured  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  I  went  to  him — ^you  know  it,  for  you 
Bieanly  watched  me — he  wanted  this  three  hundred  pounds." 

•*  Was  that  the  time  r 
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'*  It  was,  but  satisfy  yourself." 

''  The  three  hundred  pounds  that  he  required  on  that  ooeasion  he  had 
from  me !" 

"  I  knew  not  that.     /  sent  him  the  cheque,  as  yoa  perceive.** 

**  The  pitiful  scoundrel !  And  how  long,  pray,  have  you  carried  on  thb 
system  of  robbing  me,  to  supply  him  with  money  f" 

'*  I  treat  the  question  with  contempt.'' 

*'  Is  this  the  only  sum  with  which  you  have  supplied  him  ?  Answer  me 
thatf 

^*  With  equal  contempt  do  I  treat  that  question." 

**  I  know  your  ingenuity,  madam,  well,  and  am  glad  to  perceive  that  you 
have  just  sufficient  self-respect  left  to  prefer  prevarication  to  naked  false- 
hood ;  but  I'm  to  be  no  longer  blinded  thus ;  I  see  clearly  that  you  have 
been  supporting  this  profligate  villain — ^actually  supporting  him  I" 

^  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,"  said  Caroline,  with  consummate  dignity,  '*  you 
forget,  sir,  the  character  and  position  of  her  to  whom  you  are  speaking ;  if 
not,  and  you  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  will  tamely  submit  to  be  thus 
grossly  insulted,  you  deoeive  yourself  more  than  man  ever  deceived  himself 
yet.  The  pledging  of  these  brilliants  for  Damley,  I  freely  confess,  codd 
not,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  be  justified  ;  and  knowing  now  that 
you  advanced  the  money  for  his  release,  I  am  sorry  that  I  acted  as  I  did. 
Here  are  at  once  ray  confession  and  my  penitence  ;  but  if  you  suppose  that 
because,  being  actuated  by  the  purest  possible  motives,  I  committed  Uiis 
venial  indiscretion,  I  will  silently  submit  to  be  branded  with  shame,  and  de- 
nounced, you  do  not  know  me !  No,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  this  I  never 
will  endure  :  my  life,  sirgi  hold  to  bo  less  sacred  than  my  honor  !" 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  Auid  believe  it" 

**  It  is  false,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland  1 — you  know  it  to  be  false ! — ^yon  do 
not  wish  to  believe  it.  You  wish  for  proof  of  my  dishonor ! — ^it  is  that  for 
which  you  pant ;  but  be  assured,  Sir  Arthur  CleveUind,  you  pant  for  it  in 


vain." 


'*  Words,  Lady  Cleveland,  have  now  no  ^ect  upon  me.  There  was  a  time 
when — proceeding  from  your  lips — their  effect  was  all-powerful ;  but  that 
time  is  past,  Lady  Cleveland ;  I  am  now  to  look  at  acts ! — they  alone  can 
guide  my  judgment  now." 

"What,  then,  am  I  to  understand !*' 

"  This— that  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Of  what  f " 

'*  Of  your  baseness,  madam  f 

"  Then  would  I  rather  die  than  condescend  to  undeceive  you !" 

"  And  as  I  am  satisfied,  it  follows  that  we  must  part." 

*'  Be  it  so ;  I  am  content.  Let  the  deed  of  separation  be  drawn  up  at 
once ! — ^you  will  see  with  what  alacrity  I'll  sign  iL  Heaven  knows,  my  life 
has  been  one  of  wretchedness  since  jealousy  took  possession  of  your  soul, 
and  from  that  it  will  be  happiness  to  be  free.  Therefore  let  us,  without 
delay,  part,  and  for  ever.  I  will  send  for  my  father  on  the  instant,  for  I 
feel  that  I  have  already  endured  too  much.  But,  base  as  you  conceive 
me  to  be,"  she  added,  perceiving  that  Sir  Arthur  was  in  agony,  '*yoQr 
cruelty  cannot  shut  up  my  heart ;  it  cannot  destroy  the  sympathy  which 
has  80  long  existed :  I  feel  for  you  still :  you  are  in  pain  —  I  know  it !    I 
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also  know  tbat  tliat  pun  is  not  mental.  What  has  induced  it?  I  perceive," 
she  continued,  as  9ir  Arthur  groaned  deeply,  **  I  perceive."  And^  she 
hastily  arose  and  rang  the  hell. 

"  It  will  leave  me  soon/'  said  Sir  Arthur,  faintly,  <*  it  is  but  a  passing 
pang." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Caroline.  "  Falkland,*'  she  added  as  the  servant 
entered,  "  desire  William  to  run  to  Dr.  Hawtree  on  the  instant,  to  request 
his  immediate  attendance  :  be  quick  !  You  have,  I  fear,  injured  yourself 
seriously." 

Sir  Arthur  buried  his  face  in  her  bosom  as  she  stood  beside  him,  and 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

And  thu^  they  remained — she  supporting  his  head  anxiously,  and  wiping 
away  his  tears,  while  he  fondly  endeavored  to  subdue  her  apprehensions — 
until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Hawtree,  who  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  canried' 
to  his  room,  and  carefully  lifted  into  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
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Carolikk,  during  the  whole  of  that  night,  remained  by  Sir  Arthur's 
bedside,  and,  as  for  several  days  he  was  scarcely  able  to  move,  she  oontinued 
to  be  unremitting  in  her  attention,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  alleviate  his 
8u£fering8,  which  were  occasionally  acute  in  the  ezkeme. 

But  even  the  anxiety  thus  manifested  by  her  ewe  him  pain :  for,  being 
fully  convinced  of  her  faithlessness,  he  ascribed  her  present  conduct  to 
hypocrisy ;  and  even  when  he  did  not— when  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
motives  which  prompted  her  tenderness  was  pure-^he  dwelt  upon  the  hap* 
piness  of  which  she  might  have  been  the  source,  but  which  had  then  been 
in  his  view  for  ever  destroyed. 

Having  remained  for  ten  days  almost  constantly  in  one  position,  Sir 
Arthur,  by  virtue  of  the  consummate  skill  of  Dr.  Hawtree,  aided  by  the 
excellent  nursing  of  Caroline,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  allowed  to  sit  for 
several  hours  during  the  day  in  an  easy  chair,  and  to  receive  short  visits 
from  Oreville  and  Major  Palgrave,  but  not  a  word  on  the  subject  of  his 
struggle  with  Darnley  was  mentioned  to  either.  Dr.  Hawtree  knew  of  it : 
Sir  Arthur  felt  himself  bound  to  explain  it  all  in  confidence  to  him ;  but  aa 
the  Doctor,  being  anxious  to  keep  his  mind  tranquil,  advised  him  to  conceal 
his  suspicions,  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  they  might 
after  all  be  without  any  real  foundation,  he  resolved  to  withhold  them  from 
Greville. 

"  Falkland,"  said  he  to  his  servant  on  one  occasion,  Caroline  being  from 
home,  "  Falkland,  you  have  been  with  me  several  years,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  you  ever  told  use  a  falsehood.  Now,  I  wish 
to  put  a  serious  question  to  you,  Falkland,  and  in  doing  so  I  charge  you  to 
fceep  it  a  secret." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me,  Sir  Arthur." 

"  I  do  depend  upon  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  at  once  ask  you  whethor. 
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since  the  day  on  which  I  injured  myself,  that  man  Dandey  has  been 
here  V  ' 

"  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  I  can't  say  that  he  has  hecn  hers/** 

"  Why  do  you  lay  so  strong  an  emphasis  upon  the  word  '  here' t  Have 
you  heard  of  him  since  !'' 

"  Why,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  him,  Sir  Arthur ;  because  he  has  written  to 
my  Lady,  and  my  Lady  has  written  to  him  !" 

**  How  do  you  know  that,  Falkland  9" 

"  Ma'amselle  Julie,  Sir  Arthur,  told  me ;  but  I  hope,  for  her  sake,  it  will   . 
never  be  brought  on  the  carpet.    I  am  sure  she  would  never  tell  any  one 
else,  and  she  only  told  me  because  she  tells  me  everything." 

'<  I  perceive.  It  shall  never  be  known  that  you  revealed  the  secret.  But 
how  came  she  to*  know  that  they  had  written  to  each  other  ?" 

"Oh  !  she  took  the. first  letter,  and  waited  for  an  answer !" 

"  How  soon  was  this  after  that  afiair  in  the  drawingroom  ?" 

"  Oh  !  the  next  morning.  But  she  has  been  since  then  with  my  Lady 
to  see  how  he  is." 

'*  To  see  how  he  is !    What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

**  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  ma^anoselle  tells  me  that  when  he  had  that  fall  he 
hm-t  the  spine  of  his  back."  * 

'  "  Oh !  very  well,  Falkland.  Now  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  you :  you  must 
not  utter  a  syllable  of  what  has  passed  between  us  to  any  living  soul.  Re- 
member, Falkland,  not  only  my  confidence,  but  your  present  situation, 
depends  upon  your  silence.' 

"  Rely  upon  it,  Sir  Arthur,  I'll  not  so  much  aa  open  my  lips  upon  the 
subject."  ^ 

"  Very  well.  Here  we  ^ve  guineas ;  and  if  you  let  me  know  when 
Lady  Cleveland  is  about  to  visit  that  person  again,  I'll  make  it  ten." 

Falkland — ^who  was  certain  that  Julie  would  communicate  to  him  the 
necessary  intelligence — ^then  left  the  room,  and  Sir  Arthur  felt  more  god* 
▼iaeed  than  ever  of  Caroline's  baseness,  although  firm  in  his  adherence  to 
his  former  resolution,  to  take  no  further  steps  in  the  matter  at  present. 

On  the  following  day,  being  free  from  pain,  while  his  strength  was  in  a 
great  degree  restored,  Dr.  Haw  tree  allowed  him  to  leave  his  room ;  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Major  Palgrave,  Falkland,  with 
a  most  mysterious  aspect,  begged  permission  to  speak  with  him  in  private. 

Sir  Arthur,  conjecturing  on  the  instant  that  his  object  was  to  give  him 
the  required  information,  excused  himself  to  the  Major,  and  retired  to  the 
room  adjoining,  when  Falkland  said  hastily,  "  Sir  Arthur,  I  beg  pardon, 
Imt  Ma'amselle  Julie  is  going  out  with  my  Lady  now,  and  she  never  goes 
with  her  except  when  she  wants  to  call  there." 

"  They  are  not  yet  gone  f" 

"  No,  Sir  Arthur,  but  they  are  going  directly." 

"  Very  well.  The  moment  they  Aave  left,  run  for  a  coach,  and  let  me 
know  when  you  have  brought  it  to  the  door.  You  can  get  upon  the  box 
when  I  am  in,  and  tell  the  coachman  where  to  drive." 

Sir  Arthur  then  returned  to  the  Major,  and  having  briefly  explained  to 
him  all  that  had  occurred,  without  exciting  the  slightest  manifestation  of^ 
surprise,  begged  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  Damley's  residence,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  that  his  suspicions  were  well  founded. 
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'<  But  in  your  state  you  do  not  even  dream  of  going,  surely  ?** 

"  I'll  go,  cried  Sir  Arthur,  *'  if  it  costs  me  my  life !  I  hare  been  in 
this  state  of  suspense  long  enough!  Besides,  there's  no  danger! — ^I'm 
strong  now — ^free  frota  pain — hearty  !" 

Caroline  and  her  maid  Julie  having  left  the  hpuse,  Falkland  brought  a 
coach  to  the  door ;  when  Sir  Arthur  was  prevailed  upon  to  wrap. himself  up 
with  all  possible  care,  and  they  started. 

The  coachman,  at  the  suggestiou  of  Falkland,  had  been  directed  to  drire 
slowly,  and  to  set  them  down  at  least  fifty  yards  from  the  house ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  reaching  the  spot,  they  alighted,  and,  leaving  Falkland  with 
the  coach,  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 

'*  I  shall  find  Mr.  Darnley  in  his  room,"  said  Sir  Arthur  to  the  serrant, 
by  whom  he  was  known. 

'*  He  is  engaged,  sir,  at  present,''  replied  the  man. 

^  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  returned  Sir  Arthur,  and  he  and  the  Major  pro- 
ceeded up  stairs. 

^  The  fact  is,  hadn't  we  better  inquire  who  is  with  him  t"  suggested  the 
Major ;  '*  if  she  should  not  be  here,  you  know  we  shou]d  look  like  two  fools  !'* 

**  Oh,  we'll  take  our  chance,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  ♦*  she's  here  1" 
'  The  next  moment  he  burst  into  the  room,  and  beheld  her  and  Darnley 
conversing  at  one  of  the  windows. 

^  Mon  Dieu  P^  exclaimed  Julie,  shrinking  with  as  much  terror  as  if  a 
spectre  had  appeared 

^  Major  Palgrave,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  **  fbr  the  last  time  allow  me  to  present 
you  to  Lady  Cleveland.    So,  madam  !"  he  added  fiercely,  "  you  are  here  1" 

^  Yes,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,"  replied  Caroline^assuming  self-^command, 
although  trembling  violently,  "  I  am."  ■ 

''  God !"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  with  an  expression  of  anuzement,  ^  this 
assumption  of  coolness  afflicts  my  soul.    Are  you  so  utterly  shameless  ?" 

"  Innocence,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  knows  no  shame.  It  is  the  conscbuB- 
nesa  of  innocence  which  now  sustains  me.  I  am  here,  Sir*Arthur ! — ^and 
here  without  shame ! — for  although,  perhaps,  prudence  might  have  prompt- 
ed the  pursuit  of  another  course^  my  presence  is  ascribable  solely  to  motives 
too  pure  to  be  appredated  by  you  I  You  have  discovered  me ;  yes,  a  dis- 
covery has  been  made  I  Has  it  proved  to  be  worth  risking  your  life  for  ? 
Is  it  that  grand  discovery  for  which  you  haire  so  long  and  so  ardentiy  pant- 
ed f    Major  Paigrave" 

**  Lady  Cleveland,"  said  the  Major,  '*  the  (act  is,  I  am,  ns  you  knew,  a 
blunt,  plain-spoken  man,  and  ther^ore  I  hope  that  you  will  not  appeal  to 
me.     I  have  no  desire  to  interfere*" 

"  I  perceive  that  you  are  prejudiced  against  me ;  I  perceive  that  your 
mind  has  been  poisoned.  I,  therefore,  cannot  expect  to  have^  justice  from 
you  ;  nor  shall  I  condescend  to  seek  it  at  your  hands.- ' 

She  then,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  left  the  room,  closely  followed  by  the 
afi^ighted  Julie,  who  felt  ready  to  sink,  when  Darnley,  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  prepared  for  an  attack. 

*'  You  villain !  Ob,  you  villain  1"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur;  ''I  could  shoot 
you  like  a  dog — like  a  dog !     I  feel  prompted  to  strangle  you  now !" 

^  Keep  ol^  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland  1"  cried  Darnley ;  "  for  your  own  sake, 
keep  off!     I  acted  with  forbearance  before,  but  am.  not  dJapoaed  to  do 
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60  again.  Major  Palgrave  I  I  aasare  you  I  liave  giv^n  bim  bo  cnne  to 
treat  me  thus  I    I  have  never  injured  him." 

"  It  is  false !"  cried  Sir  Arthur ;  "  it  is  false !" 

"  Upon  my  honor,  it  is  not." 

*'  Your  honor,  scoundrel !  If  I  had  a  weapon  here,  Pd  shoot  you  through 
the  head !'' 

"  No,  ndi — come,  come,'*  said  the  Major,  "  the  fact  is,*  we  had  better  not 
let  passion  guide  us." 

**  I  am  willing,"  said  Damley,  ^*  to  explain  my  conduct !  I  shall  be  glad 
at  any  time  to  enter  into  the  matter  calmly.    Will  you  hear  me.  Sir  Arthur  f  ** 

'*  Ko !  ril  not  listen  to  a  word  you  have  got  to  say.  I  cannot  believe  m 
word  you  utter.  A  viper  whom  I  have  cherished  as  a  son ;  a  fellow  who 
has  not  common  honesty — ^a  wretch" 

*'  I  know  what  you  allude  to,  Sir  Arthur :  you  allude  to  that  three  hun> 
dred  pounds  which  Ludy  Cleveland  sent  down  to  me.  Indeed  I  had  no 
knowledge  where  it  came  from  then.'* 

**  It  x&falie^  scoundrel !    You  knew  well  enough  !'* 

"  I  did  not  know !" 

"  The  fact  is,  it  matters  but  little  whether  you  did  or  not,"  said  the 
Major,  who  perceived  that  Sir  Arthur  was  nearly  ezhausled.  *'  It  is  clear 
to  me  we  shall  do  no  good  here,  and  therefore  we  had  better  at  once  go. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Darnley,  that  it  is,  under  the  circumstances,  your 
duty  as  a  man,  sir,  to  discountenance  the  visits  of  Lady  Cleveland.  But 
come,"  he  added,  turning  to  Sir  Arthur,  **  yon  must  reniain  here  no  longer 
— come,  let  us  return." 

Sir  Arthur,  who  tbeiufelt  too  ill  to  prolong  the  dispute,  looked  at  Damley 
with  an  expression  of  iftutterable  scorn,  and  left  the  room  with  the  Major. 

Darnley  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  let  them  out,  and  as  he  did  so  it 
struck  him  that  the  next  step  would  be  an  arrest  for  the  six  hundred 
pounds ;  but,  had  he  studied  Sir  Arthur's  character  more  deeply,  he  would 
have  known  that,  had  the  sum  been  six  thousand,  it  would  have  been  far 
too  pitiful  a  species  of  revenge  for  him. 

*^  Well,"  said  the  Major,  as  they  returned,  '^  it's  all  your  fault !  Lady 
Cleveland  has  always  been  in  the  ascendant ;  and  what  wife  in  that  position 
can  be  happy  ?  You  have  been  not  her  husband,  but  her  slave !  You  have 
nifade  her  what  she  is ;  you  have  taught  her  the  lessons  of  extravaganoe  she 
has  learned ;  you  have  fed  her  vanity ;  you  have  sanctioned  her  follies — 
you  have,  in  one  word,  spoiled  her." 

**  My  dear  Major,  I  have  fallen  into  error  through  ignorance  of  her  char- 
acter ;  I  cannot,  of  course,  but  regret  it." 

*^  My  dear  friend,  tnere  is  nothing  particular  in  her  character !'  A  proper 
degree  of  influence  on  the  part  of  a  husband,  exercised  6rmly,  yet  with  a 
gentleness  which  causes  it  to  be  almost  unfelt,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  a  wife,  who  will  then,  in  return,  necessarily  possess,  at  leasts 
an  equal  amount  of  influence  over  her  husband ;  but  you  ha>:e  had  no  influ- 
ence over  Lady  Cleveland ;  she  has  obtained  a  perfect  mastery  over  you ; 
and,  by  allowing  her  to  do  that,  the  fact  is,  you  have  spoiled  her." 

''  But  she  is  false  I"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  emotion  ;  ^*  she  is  false  I" 

^  In  your  sense  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  think  that  she  has  too  muchiAnde 
— fiir  too  much  aelf-eateem— -  "  ^ 
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As  ffir  Arthnr's  head  dropped  nppn  Us  shoulder  at  dus  moment,  the  sub- 
ject was  not  pursued.  The  Major  saw  that  he  was  enduring  pain,  and  while 
he  supported  his  head  and  endeavored  to  soothe  him,  he  reproadied  himself 
Utterly  hr  having  allowed  him  to  leave  the  house. 

Having  reached  home,  they  found  Dr.  Hawtree,  who  had  been  waiting 
their  return,  and  who  exclaimed,  as  Sir  Arthur  was  borne  into  the  room  by 
the  servants,  *'  You  are  a  madman  ! — you  have  been  undoing  all  that  I  have 
done,  and  now  your  recovery  is  almost  hopeless.  Good  God !  Major  Pal- 
grave,  how  could  you  allow  him  to, go  out  ?  He  has  been,  I  perceive,  strongly 
excited." 

The  Major  sighed  and  shook  his  head,  but  was  silent ;  when  Sir  Arthur, 
by  direction  of  Dr.  Hawtree,  was  carried  immediately  up  to  bed. 

The  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  previously  afflicted  now  returned, 
and  a  fever 'ensued,  the  effects  of  which  w.ere  so  powerful  that  towards  even- 
ing he  became  quite  delirious,  calling  upon  Caroline  in  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness  one  moment,  and  denouncing  her  the  next  with  all 
the  energy  at  his  command. 

This  delirium  continued  without  a  moment^s  intermission  for  three  days, 
during  which — notwithstanding  his  bitter  denunciations,  which  were  of 
oourse  extremely  painful  to  her  feelings,  more  especially  as  the  servants 
were  compelled  to  be  in  the  room  with  him — Caroline  remained  almost  con- 
stantly by*  his  side ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  restored  to  a  state  of  con- 
sctousnesB,  his  exhaustion  was  so  extreme  that  he  lay  for  some  time  appa- 
rently dead. 

He  had,  however,  no  sooner  acquired  sufficient  power  to  speak,  than  he 
assured  Dr.  Hawtree  that  he  should  be  much  more  franquil  if  Caroline  were 
not  allowed  to  be  in  the  room ;  and  when  this  was  communicated  to  her — 
notwithstanding  it  was  done  with  all  possible  delicacy — it  affiicted  her  far 
more  than  all  his  denunciations,  for  it  not  only  proved  his  conviction  that 
she  was  guilty,  but  virtually  proclaimed  that  conviction  to  all  around.  She 
did  not,  however,  attempt  to  oppose  the  wish  thus  conveyed ;  she  retired, 
having  kissed  him  affectionately,  and  as  she  wept  over  him,  intimated  in 
tones  the  most  touching  that  when  his  strength  was  sufficiently  restored  she 
would  appeal  to  his  better  feelings  ;  but  this  alone  had  so  strong  an  effect 
upon  him  then,  that  she  was  almost  immediately  recalled,  and  permitted,  as 
usual,  to  remain  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THK  8U00BBTI0N. 

Lkttxrs  were  now  received  almost  daily  by  Charles.  Dr.  Hawtree  and 
Major  Pa1||;rave  were  his  constant  correspondents ;  iEUod,  although  they  de- 
sired to  put  the  case  in  the  most  favorable  light,  they  managed  between  them 
not  only  to  explain  the  chief  circumstances  connected  with^  Caroline  and 
Darnley,  but  to  make  it  dear  to  him  that  his  uncle's  recovery  was  almost 
hopeless. 

Before  this  unhappy  intelligence  arrived,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
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dearies  was  siakiag;  but  now  that  he  ooiiteiiif)late4  darldyhifi  pobxtioii  when 
Sir  Arthur  should  be  no  more— viewing  himself  as  a  wretched  man,  with 
all  his  prospects  blasted — ^a  prisoner  without  the  power  to  struggle  for  ad- 
vancement— his  spirit  was  utterly  broken,  and  he  sank  at  onoe  into  despair. 

Lttcrece,  whom  he  now  loved  more  tenderly  than  ever,  and  whom  he  view- 
ed as  his  guardian  angel  indeed — saw  the  lamentable  change  which  this  in- 
telligence had  induced  with  alarm ;  bnt  although  her  heart  was  almost  broken 
at  the  thought  of  losing  him  whom  she  adored,  she  failed  not  to  make  every 
effort  in  her  power  to  cheer  him.  Often,  while  caressing  their  beaotifQl 
child  she  would  take  the  worst  position  in  which  he  conceived  they  could 
be  placed,  and  make  it,  in  imagination,  teem  with  happiness.  She  could 
not,  however,  effectually  rouse  him  :  he  would,  on  those  occasions,  enxbraoe 
her  with  the  most  ardent  affection,  and  promise  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of 
things ;  but  he  soon  relapsed  .into  his  former  state :  his  mind  clouded 
the  brightness  of  every  prospect ;  in  his  view  it  soon  became  dim. 

Society  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  and  Luerece,  who  could  fed  no 
pleasure  if  he  were  not  present,  invariably  refused  to  accept  any  invitatbn 
unless  she  were  accompanied  by  him.  On  one  occasion,  howeVer,  having 
promised  to  go  to  a  soiree  of  Colonel  Bicbardson,  one  of  his  fellow^prisoneis, 
whom  he  highly  esteemed,  and  feeling,  when  the  evening  arrived,  nnusnalb' 
depressed,  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  her,  as  she  knew  the  •Colonel'a 
UAj  excee<lingly  well,  to  go  alone.  Luerece  yielded,  therefore,  solely  for 
his  sake-^knowing  his  anxiety  to  pay  the  Colonel  all  possible  respect*---and 
went  to  the  soiree  ;  and  during  her  absence  Fred  developed  a  plan  of  escape, 
whicii  could  not,  he  felt  certain,  fail. 

"'  Now,*'  said  he,  having  explained  the  broad  outline  of  the  plan,  to  whidi 
Charles  most  attentively  Ustened,  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  it  f  Do  you  not 
think  that  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  easily  to  be  accomplished  I*' 
•  ^  Certainly,'*  replied  Charles,  **  the  plan  itself  is  excellent ;  your  escape 
by  such  means  would  be  almost  certain ;  but  have  you  forgotten  that  you 
are  now  on  parole  f " 

'*  I  have  not ;  but  allow  me  to  argue  that  point  for  a  moment     Honor 
ought  to  be  held  sacred  ;  that's  admitted." 

^  And,  being  admitted,  there  the  matter  ends." 

^Nay,  but  what  description  of  honor  is  that  which  binds  me  to  thu  ne- 
cursed  place  ?" 

'*  That  which  ought  to  keep  you  within -the  walls  of  the  darkest  dungeon, 
if,  in  consequence  of  the  pledge,  the  door  were  opened  to  admit  light  and 


air." 


"  But  do  you  not  look  at  this  matter  too  strictly  f 

^  Have  you  not  pledged  your  honor  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  escape  f* 

"  Certaioly  I  have;  and  I  cannot  esci^pe  without  violating  that  pledge; 
nor  in  any  oUier  case  would  I  dream  of  escaping :  but  look  at  the  position 
of  poor  Alice — a  young  and  lovely  creature  whom  this  word  '  honor '  is  de- 
stroying, who  is  sinking  in  consequence  fast  into  the  grave,  with*her  fondest 
hopes  withered  and  her  reason  impaired.  Charles  !  it  amounts  but  to  this — 
I  must  either  break  that  pledge,  or  break  her  heart ;  either  most  I  sacrifiee 
my  honor,  or  sacrifice  her !" 

At  this  moment  Luerece  unexpectedly  returned,  and  entered  the  room  so 
gaily  that  Charles  was  amaied* 
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^  So  soon  returned  V*  he  exclaimed,  as  he  embraoed  her. 

'*  Have  I  returned  too  soon  ?"  she  inquh'ed.  *'  Have  I  broken  in  upon  one 
of  jour  charming  reveries  f  Did  you  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  brooding 
over  wretchedness  the  whole  of  the  evening  f* 

'*  Mj  dear  Lucrece  P  said  Charles,  gazing  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
surprise ;  "  but  tell  me,  love,  why  have  you  returned  so  early  ?*' 

'*  Would  it  be  kind  of  me  to  tell  you  f  What  if  I  were  now  to  say, 
■  Charles  I  be  reconciled  I  for  here  you' must  remain  !* " 

Plant  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in  despair  a  single  germ  of  sacred  hope,  and 
instantly  rich  crops  of  blessings  spring,  and  wave,  and  bloom — to  be,  indeed, 
too  often  blighted  ;  still,  let  ihe  germ  but  once  strike  root,  and  the  imagina- 
tion teems  with  joy. 

'*  Lucrece  !'^  exdaimed  Charles,  suddenly  starting,  ^  these  words  from 
you  ! — and  with  a  smile  T' 

"  Charles !  dear  Charles,"  said  Lucrece,  as  she  fell  upon  his  neck,  and 

give  vent  to  her  tears,  "  I  am  so  happy  I     We  shall  all  be  happy  soon, 
ut,"  she  added,  with  an  effort  to  control  her  emotion,  ^  it  is  cruel  to  keep  ' 
you  so  long  in  suspense.'* 

"  Is  the  war  at  an  end  f  cried  Fred. 

'*  No,  dear ;  but  listen  :^0n  entering  the  principal  room  this  evening,  I 
was  presented  by  the  Colonel  to  an  extremely  handsome  person,  whose 
name  I  understood  to  be  Beauhamois,  and  with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few 
unimportant  remarks,  and  passed  on ;  but  soon  after  this — ^having  in  the  in- 
terim made  certain  inouiries  of  the  Colonel — he  approached  me  again,  and 
at  once  spoke  of  you/ 

**  Beauhamois  !"  said  Charles,  "  I  never  heard  of  him." 

**  Nor  had  he  before  heard  of  you.  The  Colonel,  it  appears,  informed  him 
of  your  position,  and  also  of  your  being  extremely  ill  in  consequence  of  some 
severe  domestic  affliction.  Well,  having  expressed  bis  regret  at  what  he  had 
heard,  he  encouraged  me  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation.  I  did  so ;  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  as- 
sure me  that  if  the  case  were  known  to  him,  we  should  be  at  once  permit- 
ted to  leave  France,  emphatically  adding,  that  if  I  and  my  brother  were  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  present  a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  embodying  all  the  factsy 
and  support  that  petition  by  an  appeal  to  him  in  person,  he  would  staka* 
his  life  upon  the  result.  I  could  have  blessed  him  !  Oh,  Charles  1  what 
were  my  feelings  at  that  moment  1  My  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  and) 
joy  ;  and  although  he  would  scarcely  allow  me  to  thank  him,  he,  must  have- 
seen  that  I  was  grateful  indeed.** 

**  But  how  can  /  go  to  Paris  V  cried  Fred.  ^*  And  how  is  the  interview- 
with  Napoleon  to  be  obtained  ?*' 

**  Here  are  two  letters,"  replied  Lucrece,  "  which  he  kindly  wrote  at  once, 
that  there  might  be  no  delay  :  this  will  secure  speda^  permission  for  you  to 
accompany  me ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  the  interview  will  be  obtained. 

*^  Excellent  !'*  exclaimed  Fred,  in  raptures  ;  but  the  spirit  of  Charles  had 
sunk  again — he  was  thoughtful  and  silent 

**  My  dear  1"  said  Lucrece,  **  you  do  not  appear  to  be  much  elated  by  this- 
happy  news." 

*^  I  am  not,  my  dear  girl :  in  that  quarter  I  have  not  the  slightest  hope." 

"  Nor  would  you  have,"  said  Fred, "  if  even  this  Beauhamois  were  to  stake 
Ilia  life  on  the  result"  10 
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"  Who  18  he  r 

"  I  was  too  anxious,  my  dear,  to  return  to  jon,"  replied  Lucrece,  "  to 
make  any  minute  inquiries  about  him,  but  the  Colonel  awured  me  that  he 
was  a  person  of  great  influence.'* 
"  And  that  is  sufficient,''  cried  Fred,  ''  is  it  not  f 

'^  No,**  returned  Charles,  "  he  mi^  be  one  of  those  pernicious  fools  who 
boast  their  influence,  but  have  none ;  and  the  result  of  your  journey  to  the 
capital  may  be  the  prObf  that  he  is  nothing  more." 
^  But  will  not  his  influence  be  tested  before  we  start  f " 
*'  How  can  it  be  tested  t" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  perpetually  look»  at  the  black  side  of  every- 
thing thus.  If  this  letter — which  I  shall  take  as  early  as  possiUe  in  the 
morning — obtain  special  permission  for  me  to  accompany  Lucrece,  will  not 
his  influence  by  that  alone  be  sufficiently  proved  f 

'*  He  may  have  enough  influence  for  thai ;  but  the  other  is  a  very,  very 
diflFerent  matter." 

""  Dear  Charles,'*  said  Lucreee,  "  be  assured  of  success*  I  have  heard  that 
the  Emperor  is  easily  accessible  ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  feel  sure  that 
this  letter  will  have  great  weight  Come,  dear,  at  least  have  hope  I — nay. 
believe  at  once  that  we  shall  succeed.  If  the  Eniperor  have  the  heart  of  a 
man,  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  appeal  to  him  in  vain." 

**  Do  not  be  too  sanguine,  Lucrece;  reflect  upon  the  tyrannous  character 
of  the  man ! — at  all  events,  do  not  be  too  sanguine.'' 
'*  Well,  what  time  to-morrow  shall  we  start  f"  said  Fred. 

"  Why,  if  you  go  at  all" 

"  If  we  go  at  all  I  Charles,  Charles '  However,  if  we  go  and  are  to 
start  without  delay,  this  petition  must  be  drawn  up  to-night ;  therefore,  let 
us  at  once  set  about  it" 

^  We  can't  do  it,"  said  Charles,  ^'  we  must  employ  some  lawyer,  and  have 
it  drawn  up  in  due  form,  and  engrossed." 
"  Will  that  be  necessary  f " 

'*  Charles,  mj  dear,"  said  Lucrece,  "  will  you  leave  the  management  of 
this  matter  in  my  hands  9  I  have  not  generally  much  confidence  in  my  own 
judgment,  Charles :  but  in  this  case  I  have  the  very  highest  /  will  draw 
the  petition  I  It  should  not,  I  submit,  come  from  you,  but  from  me.  It 
should  be  in  reality  my  petition-^ couched  in  my  own  language,  and  written 
in  my  own  hand  ;  and  I  feel  that  the  more  simple  the  language,  the  more 
•effect  it  will  have.''  » 

**  An  excellent  thought,  Lucrece,"  cried  Fred — "  the  very  thing !" 
''  That  will  be  better,  certainly,"  said  Charles ;  "  much  better :  yes,  I  think 
ibnt  that  might  perhaps  have  some  eflect" 

^  I  am  sure  that  it  will— quite  sure,"  said  Lucrece,  "  and  therefore  I'll 
'leave  you — for  I  must  be  alone — and  set  to  work  upon  it  at  once." 

She  then  retired,  and  was  absent  for  nearly  two  hours,  during  which  she 
drew  a  sketch  of  the  petition,  embodying  all  the  facts  in  the  most  touching 
strain,  and  concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor,  which 
she  believed  would  not  fail  to  reach  his  heart  Having  finished  this  sketch, 
she  submitted  it  .to  Charles,  who,  much  to  her  satisfaction,  shed  tears  while 
he  read  it  It  was  then  given  to  Fred,  who,  on  reading  it,  wept  also,  and 
thereby  confirmed  the  conviction  of  Lucreee,  that  the  Emperor  himself  would 
be  moved. 
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*"  AdmimUe!"  «zoIi4|d«d  Fred ;  '<  admimble  indeed.** 

**  ThiBy  remember,  is  bat  a  sketch/'  aaid  Lucrece ;  ^  I  want  jou  now  to 
tnggest  improTements.'^ 

"  That  will  be  impossible,"  said  Charles.  "  Hfo^  toy  deaf,  let  it  go  just  as 
,it  19 ;  do  not  alter  a  word." 

*'  If  he  be  insensible  to  that,"  cried  Fred,  *'  he's  a  fiend  I  Now,  let  roe 
make  a  fair  copy,  Loerece  ?" 

'*  It  had  better,  I  think,  be  in  my  hand* writing." 
.  ^'Bttt  you  must,  my  dear/'  said  Charles,  **feel  dreadfully  fittigued." 

^*  Ob,  not  in  the  slightest  degree.  Dear  Charles,"  she  added^  as  the  tears 
gushed  forth,  "  how  can  I  feel  fatigued  9" 

He  embraced  her  fondly,  and  blest  her  with  fervor ;  and  having  pictured 
the  delight  of  which  the  power  to  communicate  to  him  the  intelligence  of 
his  being  free  would  be  productive,  she  resumed  her  task  with  an  ex- 
pression of  joy. 

**  Now,"  said  Fred,  '^  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  drink  suc- 
cess to  our  expedition,  like  Englishmen  full  of  hope  !' 

Charles  summoned  the  servant,  and  the  champagne  was  quickly  produced, 
when  the  toast  was  formally  proposed  l^  Fred,  who  induded  the  health  of 
Beauhamois. 

A  long  conversation  having  reference  to  the  position  of  Beauhamois  then 
ensued  ;  and  as  this  very  naturally  led  to^  the  character  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
assumed  probability  of  his  listening  to  the  appeal,  they  continued  to  con- 
yerse  until  Lucrece  produced  the  petition,  which  she  had  written  in  a  beau- 
tifully legible  hand,  when  it  was  read  i^ain  both  by  Oharka  and  Fred,  who 
were  thw  more  ardent  than  before  in  their  expressions  of  admiration,  and 
soon  after  this,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lucrece,  it  being  then  poet  midnight, 
they  retired. 

In  the  morning — albeit  they  had  scarcely  closed  their  eyes — they  had  an 
junusually  early  breakfast ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  Fred  having  begged 
of  Lucrece  to  be  in  readiness  on  his  return,  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the 
•fuiictionary  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  and  who,  to  his  inexpressible 
delight,  at  once  gave  him  the  necessary  order  to  pass. 

**  Now,"  he  exclaimed,  displaying  the  ^rder  on  his  return,  **  now,  what 
think  you  of  the  influence  of  Beauhamois  J" 

*''  He  certainly,"  replied  Charies,  ^  appears  to  have  some  influence." 

'^  It  was  given  to  me  in  a  moment  I — without  the  slightest  interrogation 
*-«lmost  without  a  word !" 

Lucrece  then  announced  herself  ready  to  start,  and  as  Fred,  on  his  way 
back,  had  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  with  all  possible 
deepatoh,  they  prepared  to  take  leave. 

'^  My  dear  Lucrece,"  said  Charles,  taking  her  aside,  *'  in  speaking  to  -  the 
Emperor,  use  nature's  eloquence :  do  not  task  your  memory :  speak  from 
the  heart,  and  may  Heaven  firmly  nerve  your  utteraboe !" 

^'  Fear  not,  dear  Charles/'  replied  Inicreee,'  ^  I  feel  that,  in  pleading  such 
u  cause,  I  shall  be  firm." 

"  And  if  you  be,  you  will  not  piead  in  vain." 

**  Oh !  Charles,  how  happy  I  am  to  find  that  yon  think  so  I" 

•*  Bless  you,  Lucrece ! — God  bless  you  I" 

The  lumbering  earriage-^whioh  seemed  to  have  been  built  at  least  a  oen- 
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taiy,  and  which  eridenilj  had  not  been  cleaned  within  the  memoiy  of  anj 
living  man,  drawn  by  heavy  cart-horees,  by  virtue  of  ropea,  and  guided  hj 
a  gaudily  dressed  postillion  half  buried  in  Lis  boots — ^then  appeared  at  the 
door ;  and  as  Fred,  who  was  standing  impatiently  at  one  of  the  windows, 
announced  it  on  the  instant,  Lucrece  and  Charles  embraced  each  other  in 
silence  and  in  tears. 

Their  luggage,  consisting  of  two  trunks  only,  having  been  adjusted  in 
front,  Charles,  who  appeared  to  be  more  than  half  dead,  carefully  handed 
Lucrece  into  the  carnage,  and  when  Fred  had  taken  his  seat  by  her  side, 
the  gay  postillion  with  characteristic  energy  cracked  his  whip,  and  they 
were  off. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NAPOLXOK. 

Aftkr  a  dreadfully  tedious  sixteen  hours'  journey,  Lucrece  and  Fred  en- 
tered the  capital ;  and  as,  on  reaching  their  hotel,  they  felt  exceedingly 
iacigned,  they  almost  immediately  retired  to  rest 

llie  importance,  however,  of  the  task  to  be  performed  forbade  any  length- 
ened repose ;  and,  therefore,  after  being  slightly  refreshed,  their  first  step 
was  to  call  upon  •  the  Comte  de  Ville,  to  whom  the  letter  written  by 
Beauharnois  was  addressed,  and  whom  they  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
seeing.  ^ 

Having  sent  up  this  letter  with  their  cards,  the  Count — ^an  exceedingly 
elegant  person — received  them  with  infinite  grace,  and  conversed  with  them 
on  the  subject  with  much  courtesy  and  feeling ;  and  having  assured  them 
tha^  he  should  feel  proud  to  present  Lucrece — she  being  the  petitioning 
party^— to  the  Emperor,  he  appointed  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  moat 
convenient  hour  for  that  purpose,  and  they  left  him  with  high  hopes 
indeed. 

Punctual  to  this  appointment,  Lucrece — dressed  richly  but  with  extreme 
neatness — returned  with  her  brother  to  the  Count ;  and  as  sweet  hope  had 
lighted  up  her  beautiful  features,  she  looked  indeed  charming. 

The  Count,  who  had  held  himself  in  readiness,  and  who,  in  the  interim, 
had  read  the  petition,  now  raised  her  high  hopes  still  higher  by  warmly 
expressing  his  conviction  of  success;  and,  having  been  struck  by  her  touch- 
ing style  of  expression  and  the  peculiarly  musical  richness  of  her  voice,  he 
encouraged  her  to  make  her  appeal  with  firmness,  and  led  her  to  his  ca^ 
riage,  accompanied  by  Fred.' 

On  their  arrival  at  the  palace  the  Count  left  them  for  a  time ;  and  on  his 
return,  having  informed  them  that  the  Emperor  would  receive  the  petition, 
be  led  Lucrece  into  a  gorgeous  9alon,  in  which  the  Emperor  stood  with  his 
back  towards  the  door,  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  various  documents.  Ha 
turned,  however,  almost  on  the  instant,  and  as  Lucrece  knelt  before  him,  he 
approached,  and  with  great  kindness  raised  her,  pressing  her  hand  slightly 
as  he  did  so,  and  ganng  with  manifest  pleasure. 

He  then  received  the  petition,  and  having  hastily  perused  it»  drew  the 
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GooDt  iiside,  and  intiinaied  to  him  thai  he  had  then  no  time  to  enter  into 
the  matter ;  that  he  should  be  oocttf>ied  at  least  three  hoors ;  and  that  as 
he  presumed  the  petitioner  wished  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  he  would  at 
the  eipiration  of  that  time  grant  her  an  audience. 

The  Count  returned  to  Lncreoe,  and  having  communicated  this  intelli* 
genee,  took  her  hand  and  withdrew ;  but,  as  they  retreated,  the  Emperor 
kept  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  her,  and  moved  with  surpassing  conde- 
scension. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude/'  said  Luereoe,  having 
relired  ouite  delighted  with  this  reception,  "  but  that  I  do  feel  grateful,  be 
assured. ' 

*'  My  dear  madam,"  replied  the  Count,  "  I  beg  that  you  will  not  name  it 
If  you  succeed — and  I  now  feel  convinced  that  you  will — the  knowledge  of 
your  success  will  most  amply  reward  me.  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to 
accompany  you  at  the  hour  apppointed,  in  consequence  of  an  engagement 
which  must  be  kept ;  but  that  will  be  of  no  importance :  you  will  have  but 
to  announce  your  name — nothing  more  will  be  required.'* 

They  now  rejoined  Fred,  who  approached  them  trembling  with  anxiety  to 
know  the  result :  and  when  the  matter  had  been  briefly  explained,  they  re- 
entered the  carriage,  and  were  driven  to  the  hotel,  where  the  Count  took 
leave  of  Fred  and  Lucrece  with  many  expressions  of  high  consideration. 

^'  Oh !"  exclaimed  Lucrece,  when  she  and  Fred  were  again  alone,  "  had 
you  been  there — had  you  seen  how  graciously  he  addressed  me — you  would 
have  been  perfectly  amazed !  And  then  how  kindly  he  raised  me,  and  how 
calmly  he  smiled  I  Why  he's  very  handsome,  Frederick  I  I  expected  to 
see  almost  a  monster  1 — instead  of  which  he  is  really  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some persons  I  ever  saw." 

**  Indeed  I" 

"  Oh,  he's  extremely  good*k>oking  1  I'm  quite  sure  that  lu^U  not  re- 
fuse." 

'*  Heaven  grant  that  he  may  not !  But  having  seen  him,  do  yon  still 
feel  equal  to  the  task  of  making  an  appeal  V* 

"  Quite !  Oh  !  I  can  speak  to  kim  without  the  slightest  embarrassment ! 
But  now — let  me  see ;  he  will  have  read  the  petition,  which  he  then  merely 
glanced  at ;  and  then — oh  I  how  surprised  they'll  be  in  England  when  we 
all  return  I" 

**  True ;  but  we  have  not  yet  the  power  to  surprise  them  1" 

'*  But  we  shall  have,  Frederick  !     You  do  not  doubt  it  now  ?" 

**  Not  at  all  I  But  perhaps  it  were  better  to  confine  your  thoughts  to  the 
one  grand  point  which  has  yet  to  be  gained." 

'*  I  will,  if  possible,  I  will  do  so ;  although  my  lancy,  floating  on  the 
stream,  will  be  governed  by  the  tide." 

Fred,  with  a  view  to  sustain  her  strength,  then  proceeded  to  order  dinner, 
and  until  it  was  produced,  Lucrece  was  lost  in  a  most  delightful  reverie. 
She  imagined  the  questions  of  the  Emperor  and  her  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions, and  then  thought  of  Charles ;  and  having  dwelt  upon  the  raptures 
with  which  he  would  receive  the  happy  news,  pictured  to  herself  their  arri- 
val in  England,  the  amazement  of  relatives  and  friends,  their  affectionate 
embraces,  their  expressions  of  delight,  and  their  warm  congratulations. 
These,  with  a  thousand  collateral  conceptions,  passed  in  review  before  her ; 
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and  the  only  thing  wkiob  teztded  to  mar  the  pleafture  they  induced  wm  the 
strong  and  ever  present  apprehension  that  the  health  of  her  Charles  had 
been  permanentlj  impaired. 

The  three  hours  prescribed  bavin/;  nearly  expired,  Luereee,  •  whose  imna- 
tience  kept  pace  with  the  time,  again  repaired  to  the  palace,  aoeompanied 
by  Fred ;  and  on  their  arrival  they  appeared  to  have  been  expected,  for  an 
officer,  with  a  great  show  of  kindness,  received  them,  and  conversed  with 
Fred  in  the  most  friendly  strain,  while  Lucrece  was  formally  ushered  into 
the  Emperor's  presence. 

On  being  led  into  the  room  by  the  attendant,  who  immediately  retired, 
the  Emperor  smiled,  and,  approaching  as  she  knelt,  raised  her  with  an  ex* 
pression  of  encouragement. 

'  **'  Sire  r  said  Lucrece,  in  a  tone,  the  depth  and  riehn^  of  which  appeared 
to  amaze  him,  "  I  pray  you  pardon  me  for  having  presumed  to  seek  your 
gracious  presenoe." 

*'  You  would  speak  of  Dr.  Cleveland,"  said  the  Emperor,  **your  husband; 
his  cause  you  come  to  plead." 

^  Most  humbly,  sire  r  returned  Lucrece ;  ''  and  if  you  would  deign  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  my  petition,  the  purest  gratitude  would  fill  our  hearts. 
He  has  been,  sire,  long  confined:  he  is,  indeed,  a  broken  spirited  man  ;  and 
death  must  soon  complete  its  work,  if  not  arrested  by  your  gradous  pardon. 
Sire !"  she  added,  with  startling  energy,  kneeling  again,  as  she  clasped  her 
hands  with  fervor,  *^  I  do  beseech  you  grant  him  liberty  I — do,  I  implore 
jgn,  set  him  free ! — and  that  the  God  of  mercy  may  ever  smile  upon  and 
Sss  you,  will  be  our  constant  prayer !" 

*'  Your  brother,  I  perceive,  is  included  in  this  petition,"  said  the  Emperor, 
raising  her ;  **  and  really  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  interfere,  with  any  show  of 
justice  to  the  rest  However,  I  am  not  yet  resolved.  I  may  consent  to  their 
return  to  England ;  but,"  he  added  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "  if  I  do,  it  will 
be  on  one  condition." 

^^  Thanks,  sire  I — a  thousand  thataks !  No  condition  can  be  proposed 
which  will  not  be  respected  ;  they  will  never  again  ruse  their  arms  against 
France." 

'*  Oh !  I  would  not  fetter  them,"  returned  the  Emperor,  approaching  the 
table,  and  taking  up  a  pen. 

^  Oh,  that  I  had  the  lightning's  speed,*'  thought  Lucrece,  as  the  Emperor 
was  writitig,  "  to  dart  to  my  poor  dear  Charles  with  this  glorious  news !  We 
are  now — thank  Heaven  I — secure." 

^  Madam,"  said  the  Emperor,  on  leaving  the  table,  "  here  is  an  order  for 
the  passports.     It  has  but  to  be  presented/' 

.'^  And  before  I  receive  it  sire,  I  beg  most  humbly  to  express  the  unbound- 
ed gratitude  with  which  your  gracious  goodness  has  filled  my  he^.  Oh  I 
thrice  happy  must  they  be  who  have  the  power  to  impart  such  happiness  to 
others.  Sire,  may  Heaven  bless  you  I  may  that  happiness  of  which  this  gift 
will  be  the  source,  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  to  bless  the  giver.  I  thank 
you,  sire,  most  humbly,  but  with  all  my  soul." 

^  Madam,"  said  the.  Emperor,  taking  her  hand,  and  looking  at  her  with  an 
expresMon  of  ecstasy,  ^*  I  am  proud  of  thus  possessing  the  esteem  of  one  so 
exquisitelv  beautiful." 

^*  Sire  r  exclaimed  Lucrece,  tremulouslv; 
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^Naj,  do  not  etart,*'  pursued  the  Emperor  with  *  smile ;  ^  the  isfluencc 
of  your  beauty  is  far  more  potent  than  that  of  the  British  Crown ;  inasmueh 
as  you  have  the  power  to  accomplish  that  which  nothing  else  but  the  de- 
etruction  of  my  empire  could  compass !  Still,  as  I  have  said,  one  condition 
must  be  complied  with/' 

"  One  condition,  sTre,''  faltered  Lucrece,  >  with  a  look  of  apprehension. 
**  What,  sire,  may  that  condition  be  T 

"  Need  I  name  it  f  returned  the  Emperor ;  "  Qan  you  not  perceive  the 
development  of  those  feelings  with  which  you  have  inspired  me  t  Can  you 
not  perceive  that  you  have  conquered  the  world  t  What  but  those  irresiatible 
charms ''        . 

^  Sire !"  cried  Lucrece,  with  an  expression  of  terror. 

'*  Come,"  said  the  Emperor,  soothingly,  *'  do  not  be  alarmed.  Compose 
yourself,"  he  continued,  as  he  led  her  to  a  chair  and  sat  beside  her.  **  Let 
us  speak  on  the  subject  of  this  condition  calmly.  The  charms  which  you 
summoned  with  the  view  of  adding  force  to  your  appeal,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering that  appeal  irresistible '* 

"  Sire  I*'  said  Lucrece,  **if  I  have  been  so  unfortunate ^ 

*'  Nay  T'  cried  the  Emperor,  *^  blame  not  yourself  for  that  1  It  is  not  the 
glow  worro^s  fault  that  she  betrays  the  traveller ;  it  is  for  he^  mate  alone 
she  lights  her  beauty  up  ;  nor  is  it  yours,  that — animated  by  the  hope  of  se- 
curing the  object  of  him  whom  you  love — ^your  dazzling  beauty  betrayed  me  !** 

"  Pardon  me,  sire !  but,  indeed,  I  must  not  listen." 

*'  Not  listen  !  That  you  are  a  woman  of  strong  mind  I  feel  convinced, 
and  my  object  is  to  appeal  to  its  strength.'' 

**  you  spoke,  sire,  of  a  condition ;  I  beseech  you,  spare  me  all  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  condition  you  would  impose !'' 

"  I  stipulate  for  the  only  favor  you  have  the  power  to  grant  me  in  Fetum 
for  thjtt  which  you  solicit. ' 

"  Sire,  you  alarm  me  1    But  no— you  cannot  mean " 

"  You  really  love  your  husband  ?" 

•*  Firmly,  sire !  devotedly." 

'*  Well,  I  do  not  seek  to  subdue  that  lore.  I  desire  not  to  deprive  him 
of  any  share  of  your  affection  1  I  do  not  ask  for  your  love  I  I  merely  ask 
you  to  grant  me  this  favor,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  that  which  I  am  willing 
to  grant  you." 

'*  Sire !"  said  Lucrece,  who  trembled  violently,  "  if,  indeed,  I  understand 
you  aright,  it  is  impossible." 

**  Impossible  I"  echoed  the  Emperor,  with  a  smile.  ^  Nothing  is  impossi- 
ble, but  the  power  to  resist  fascination." 

**  I  mean,  sire,  impossible  for  me  to  consent  to  injure  him  whose  honor  is 
dearer  to  him  than  life." 

*'  Injure  him  I     How  would   he  be  injured  t    To  quote  your  fkvorits 

Shakspeare : — 

He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know*!  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  aU. 

How  Would  he  be  injured  f  Neither  his  honor  nor  your  reputation  would 
be  injured.  I  use  no  art,  no  blandishments,  no  suasion  to  ensnare  you  (  I 
offer  to  concede  that  which  you  state  will  secure  your  happiness  and  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  are  dear  to  you,  and  the  only  condition  I  impose  is  this.** 
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"  Sire !"  exclaimed  Lucreoe,  rising  kbruptly, ''  I  mnst  not,  dare  not^  will 
not  consent  !*'  , 

'*  Then/'  said  the  Emperor,  calmly,  ^  our  interview  is,  I  presume,  at  an 
end." 

**  Oh,  sire  !'*  added  Lucrece,  as  she  again  knelt  before  him,  "  seek  not,  I 
implore  jou,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  a  noble  action  f     Be  geiierous." 

*'  Generous !"  echeed  the  Emperor,  with  a  smile,  as  he  raised  her  ;  ''  b  all 
the  generositj  to  be  on  my  side  t  Is  there  to  be  no  reciprocity  f  Wonld 
you  have  all,  and  yield  nothing  f 

*^  Anything  but  that,  sire ! — anything  on  earth  that  I  could  do  I  would  to 
prove  my  graUtude  ;  but  I  cannot,  dare  not,  sacrifice  my  virtue  !** 

'*  Madam,  I  do  not  urge  you  to  make  that  sacrifice.    You  misapprehend 


me.** 


'^  I  do  I^'  exclaimed  Lucrece,  rapturously.  "  Oh,  pardon  me,  siro,  for  en- 
tertaining such  a  thought  I     I  wronged  you,  sire !     rray  pardon  me  I'* 

^  If  you  imagined  that  I  wished  you  to  sacrifice  your'virtue,  yott  wronged 
me,  indeed.  The  favor  I  solicit  involves  no  such  sacrifice.  To  me  you  would 
appear  still  virtuous — still  pure.*' 

^*  But  what  in  my  own  view,  sire,  should  I  appear  ?*' 

"  As  one  swayed  by  necessity,  but  still  in  spirit  virtuous  and  pure  as  be- 
fore. Your  idea  of  virtue  is  too  comprehensive.  Virtue  is  not  material ! 
It  is  an  ethereal  attribute,  planted  in  the  heart,  and  no  mere  physical  act 
can  pluck  it  out  I  wish  you  not  to  sacrifice  your  virtue,  nor  do  I  wish  you 
to  sacriffice  your  love." 

"  Sire,  spare  me  ! — urge  me  no  more !     I  cannot — must  not  yield  T* 

**  And  yet  you  love  your  husband  !" 

**  I  do,  sire,  if  ever  woman  yet  loved  man.'* 

"So  love  him  that  you  had  rather  see  him  linger  in  captivity — rather  see 
him  broken-hearted — die — than  submit  for  one  moment  to  the  gratification 
of  those  feelings  which  your  exquisite  grace  and  surpassing  beauty  h.ave 
inspired  !  Review  the  circumstances  so  eloquently  described  in  your  me- 
morial !  Look  at  them  !  Would  any  other  woman  in  Europe,  under  such 
droumstances,  hesitate  for  a  moment  ?  There  are,  it  is  true,  women  of  the 
most  exalted  rank,  of  the  most  brilliant  intellect  and  dazzling  cast  of  beauty, 
who  would  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  thus  importuned ;  but,  without  at  all 
dwelling  upon  the  universal  fact,  that  the  value  of  everything  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  is  piVx:ured,  of  this  I  feel  convinced, 
that  there  is  not  another  woman  in  my  empire — if,  indeed,  there  be  another 
in  the  world — who  would,  under  such  circumstances,  hesitate  to  grant  me 
the  fuvor  I  solicit.  Reflect  for  a  moment;  reason  with  yourself;  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  take  your  judgment  by  storm !     Why  it  really 

would  appear Pardon  me,"  he  added,  on  hearing  a  small  bell  in  the 

ante-room  ring,  **  I  will  return  to  you  immediately.*'  And  with  a  knowl- 
edge ^f  the  effect  of  a  woman  reasoning  with  her  virtue,  he  bowed  and  leit 
the  room. 

Lucrece  for  some  moments  sat  paralyzed :  her  eyes  were  dilated  to  the 
utmost  stretch ;  and  while  her  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  cold  perspiration 
stood  like  pearls  upon  her  brow*,  she  was  seized  with  an  universal  tremor. 
At  length  she  exclaimed,  with  the  most  thrilliiYg  intensity,  "  What's  to  be 
done  f— What's  to  be  done  t    What — what  if  I  should  yield  f    No,  no !  I 
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must  not — dare  not — do  it.  And  jet,  must  he  continue  tbus  to  linger  when 
I  might  set  him  free  f  Might ! — I  have  the  power ;  but  oh !  what  a  power 
to  exercise  I — the  power  to  sacrifice  that  which  I  ought  to  hold  dearer  than 
life  1  But,  then,  is  he  not  dearer  still  f  Ruin ! — ruin  either  way  ! — ruin  to 
vield,  and  ruin  to  refuse  1  But/'  she  continued,  having  given  free  vent  to 
her  tears,  which  flowed  copiously,  "the  sacrifice!  Well,  what  should  I 
sacrifice  ?  Should  I  yield  to  wantonness  ? — should  I  be  actuated  by  any 
wicked  thought?  No!  What,  then,  should  I  sacrifice!  My  honor t 
Have  I  one  dishonorable  feeling  f — do  I  seek  to  cast  oflf  virtue  ? — are  not  all 
my  motives  pure?  Yet  I  vowed  to  be  faithful.  Weil,  in  spirit — in  soul-— 
shall  I  not  be  faithful  still !  I  vowed  to  love  and  honor  him.  Will  that 
vow  be  violate  ?  Shall  I  henceforth  cease  to  love  and  honor  him  ?  No  I 
It  is  alone  my  love  for  him  which  prompts  roe  now  to  yield  I  For  his  dear 
sake!  And  yet — what  if  this  condition  were  to  be  proposed  to  himl 
What !  Why,  with  flashing  indignation,  he  would  spurn  it  I  How,  then, 
should  I  to  him  appear  ?  jBut  need  he  know  ?  I  might  conceal  it  from 
him,  and  he,  being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  would  be  happy,  while  I  might 
derive  consolation  from  the  knowledge  that  I  was  actuated  by  no  vicious 
thought ;  that  what  I  did,  I  did  for  him,  to  save  his  dear,  his  precious  life, 
which  else  must  have  been  sacrificed  I  That  consciousness,  indeed,  might 
sustain  me.  But  can  this  dreadful  secret  be  concealed  ?  Have  I  within  me 
the  power  to  conceal  i^  ?  Have  I  (he  power  ?  It  must  be  concealed  1 — How 
— how  am  I  to  act  ?  Look  at  the  amount  of  suffering  my  refusal  would 
induce !  He  must  continue  to  linger  till  death,  while  I  shall  be  perpetually 
tormented  by  the  consciousness  that  I  had  the  power,  and  yet  refused  to 
save  him  !  Nor  is  this  all :  our  sweet  boy  will  thus  be  rendered  fatherless ; 
poor  Sir  Arthur  will  be  deprived  of  that  great  consolation  on  his  death-bed, 
for  which  he  so  ardently  pants ;  my  dear  brother  will  be  prompted  to  make 
•ome  rash  effort  to  escape,  which  may  cost  him  his  life ;  while  Alice — the 
heart-stricken  Alice — will  go  mad !  This  accumulation  of  suffering  must 
not  be  I  It  must — il  must  be  averted  !  I  have  the  power  to  avert  it ;  and 
oome  what  may,  it  shall  be  done.  My  mind^s  made  up,'*  she  continued, 
with  a  depth  and  intensity  of  expres(|ion  which  tended  to  increase  her  firm- 
ness, "my  mind's  made  up.  I'll  endure  all  alone.  Why  should  they  suf- 
fer ?  They  shall  not  suffer !  If  neither  tears  nor  entreaties  can  prevail,  my 
mind's  made  up :  he  shall  be  free. — Sirs  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  thrilling 
energy,  as  Napoleon  re-appeared,  "  I  implore  you  to  spare  me !  Be  merdful 
— be  generous ;  suffer  not  passion  to  conquer  reason,  and  I'll  bless  you  with 
my  latest  breath  !  I'll  teach  my  child  to  pray  for  you  I  Do  not ;  oh  1  do 
not  destroy  me !" 

"  Destroy  you !"  said  the  Emperor,  as  he  gently  raised  her,  "  destroy 
you  1  Why,  I  would  render  you,  an(i  all  who  are  dear  to  you,  happy  I 
Come,  come,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile,  "you  look  at  this  matter  too  se- 
riously !  Be  cheerful ;  think  only  of  the  happiness  to  which  it  will  lead  I 
There,"  he  added,  soothingly,  and  kissed  her  icy  brow ;  and  while  her  bosom 
he.aved  convulsively,  and  she  became  almost  insensible,  he  led  her,  pale  and 
trembling,  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THB   RBTtTRH   TO   TBRDUIT. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  intense  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  the  appeal, 
Fred  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  palace ;  for,  during  the  absence  of 
Lucreoe,  the  officer,  bj  whom  they  had  been  received  with  so  much  eour^ 
tesey,  conducted  him  through  the  most  brilliant  apartments,  and  pointed 
out  every  object  calculated,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  inspire  him 
with  the  most  lively  interest ;  but  as^-notwithstanding  the  sanguine  ex- 
pressions of  Lucreoe — he  felt  apprehensive  still  that  her  appeal  would  be 
unsuccessful,  he  accompanied  his  polite  guide  mechanically  merely,  all  inte- 
rest being  merged  in  suspense,'  which  caused  her  absence  to  appear  infinitely 
longer  than  it  was. 

^^What,"  thought  he,  having  eventually  returned  to  the  room  in.  which 
she  had  left  him,  **  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  protracted  audience! 
He  is  a  roan  of  decision — ^prompt  to  act — granting  or  refusing  to  grant  at 
once  !  What,  then,  can  be  the  cause  of  this  lengthened  interview  f  Can  it 
be  the  difficulty  she  has  in  prevailing  upon  him  ?  or  is  she  delayed  by  tiie 

^preparation  of  the  necessary  documents  f    Perhaps  he'll  allow  Charles  to 
eave,  and  not  me !     If  so,  I'll  escape,  or  lose  my  Ufe  in  the  attempt ;  I  wXL 
not  remain  here  alone  I*' 

He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  Lucrece,  who  flew  to  him  apparently  bewildered,  and  bur3rii^ 
her  face  in  his  bosom,  wept  convulsively.  All  hope  in  an  instant  vanished ; 
he  felt  that  she  had  failed. 

"  Well,  well,'*  said  he,  calmly,  "  we  must  bear  up  against  it.  '  We  must 
not  even  now  be  entirely  struck  down.  Having  failed,  «we  are  but  as  we 
were." 

**  No,  dear,  no,"  exclaimed  Lucrece,  tremulously,  "  we  have  not  faiUd; 
but  oh  I  let  us  leave  this  dreadful  place." 

**  Not  failed  !''  cried  Fred  ;  **  then  why — why  this  violent  agitation  f* 

''  Question  me  not,  dear  brother,  now.    Let  us  leave,  let  us  leave." 

Fred,  who  was  utterly  unable  to  understand  this,  bowed  to  the  officer, 
who  had  retired  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  led,  or  rather  carried,  Lucrece 
to  the  carriage,  in  which  she  sank  back,  and  immediately  Tainted. 

As  the  hotel  was  at  hand,  Fred  urged  the  postillion  to  ^rive  with  i^l  pos- 
sible speed,  andy  while  sustaining  her,  read  the  contents  of  the  paper  which, 
when  she  had  fainted,  had  dropped  from  her  bosom. 

-  Had  this  then  induced  her  agitation  ?  Had  success  overpowered  her  ? 
Were  the  tears  she  had  shed,  tears  of  joy  ?  He  felt  for  a  time  that  it  must 
be  so.  But  then  why  call  that  a  '^  dreadful  'place,"  in  which  that  suoceas 
had  been  achieved ! 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Lucrece  was  carried  into  the  hotel,  and  by  vir> 
tue  of  the  most  anxious  care  soon  restored  to  a  state  of  oonsciousuess. 

**  Frederick — Frederick  1"  she  faintly  exclaimed,  as  she  looked  up,  and 
recognised  him.  *^  Dear — dear  brother,"  she  added,  in  tones  of  anguish, 
and  having  looked  at  him  intently,  ag^in  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Come,  come,"  said  he,  tenderly ;  **  you  must  not  give  way,  Lucrece,  to 
this  excess  of  joy.** 
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t^Kfeee  sighed  and  shook  her  head  mournfallj,  as  the  attettdants,  at  the 
cnggestion  ofFred,  withdrew.  . 

"  Z  perceive/^  he  resumed,  when  he  and  Lucreoe  were  alone,  "  that  this 
paper  eontains  an  order  for  our  passports.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  it — grate* 
fal,  if  yoa  will ;  but  let  not  our  tears  of  gratitude  overwhelm  us.'* 

**  Alas  !''  said  Lucrece,  with  an  expression  of  agony,  '*  mine  are  tears  of 
Aeithef  gratitnde  nor  joy,  but  tears  of  wretchedness,  degradation,  and 
sbaoie  I*' 

**  What !" 

**  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  you  know  not  by  what  means  that  order  was  ob- 
tained !'* 

"  It  was  obtained,  I  presume,  by  virtue  of  your  appeal.'' 

"  Would  to  Heaven  it  had  been !" 

**  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Lucrece  ?  What  am  I  to  under- 
stand i  You  said,  when  you  returned  with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  your 
having  succeded,  ^  Let  us  leave  this  dreafhl  place,'  as  if  you  held  it  in  ab* 
horrence !" 

"  I  do — I  do  hold  it  in  abhorrence  T' 

"  But  why  r 

*^  Lucrece  bid  her  face,  and  wept  convulsively. 

"  Lucrece,"  he  continued,  •*  why  do  you  thus  weep  ?  What  ?as  hap- 
pened ?  Has  he  granted  our  freedom  conditionally  ?  If  so,  let  roe  know  at 
once  what  the  conditions  are.  Are  we  to  be  free  after  a  time  f  or — ^fof 
Heaven's  sake,  let  me  know  all." 

*'  Oh,  Frederick  !"  said  Lucrece,  in  treitfbling  accents,  "  do  not  ask  me." 

"  Not  ask  you  ?" 

^  The  secret  is  too  dreadful  to  be  revealed.^ 

*'  Too  dreadful  to  be  revealed !  Good  God,  Lucrece,  you  alarm  me  !  Too 
dreadful  to  be  revealed  !  What — what  do  you  mean  ?  Confide  in  me ;  let 
me  know  all ;  whatever  it  be,  tell  me,  and  that  in  the  full  assurance  of  a 
brother's  love," 

"  You  would  despise  me — as  I  now  despise  myself."     , 

"  Despise  you  f  Never  I  No,  Lucrece,  conscious  as  I  am  of  the  purity 
of  your  soul,  I  never  can  despise  you.  Come,  tell  me  all  I  Have  you  no 
confidence  in  me  f" 

**  Confideuce  the  most  unbounded  !  But  do  not  desert  me ;  do  not---oh, 
pray  do  not  cast  me  from  your  heart ;  do  not  believe  " 

^  Lucrece,"  said  Fred,  as  she  wept  again  betterly,  "  if  you  cannot  donfide 
in  me,  in  whom  can  you  confide  ?" 

^  I  can — I  do,  dear  Frederick,  and — muat !  I  feel  that  I  cannot  conceal 
mj  shame  from  you.  The  grant  vhu  conditional,  and  that  condition  was 
that  I  should  yield  " 

**  What  ?"  exclaimed  Fred,  with  a  fierce  expression  of  indignRtion. 

"  Frederick  !  Dear  brother ! — pray,  pray  do  not  believe  that  I  was  actu- 
ated by  any  impure  motive." 

•*  Imcrece  P*  cried  Fred  sternly. 

"  Oh,  pity  me,  Frederick  !     Your  anger  is  just,  but" 

"  1  am  not  angry  with  you,  Lucrece ;  but  I  shall  be  if  you  again  hint  at 
even  the  possibility  of  your  promoting  the  lascivious  views  of  that  Imperial 
villain  I" 
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**  Believe  me,  Frederick,  neither  tears  nor  prayers  could  prevail,  and  I— 
shocked  by  the  proposal — resolved  to  spurn  it ;  but  theu  I  thought  of 
dharles  and  my  innocent  child ;  and  then  I  thought  of  you  and  dear  Alice, 
and  poor  Sir  "Arthur" — 

"  Lucrece,  I  see  it  all !  Say  no  more  to  me  in  extenuation ;  I  know  your 
motive  well " 

*^  Then  you  do  believe  that  but  for  that  I  would  not  have  sacrificed  mj 
Yirtuel" 

"  You  have  not  sacrificed  your  virtue  1  I'll  not  have  it  so.  You  are  vi^ 
tttous  still  in  spirit-r-still  pure.  By  one  not  absolutely  virtuous  the  circam- 
stance  would  have  been  concealed ;  therefore,  say  no  more,  Lucrece,  with 
the  view  of  convincing  me  that  anything  but  your  love  for  us  all  could  have 
induced  you  to  yield.  He  is  a  villain — a  base,  an  atrocious  villain — whom 
I  would  denounce  to  the  world,  were  it  not  that  I  should  at  the  same  time 
denounce  yoM,  and  thus  blast  your  happiness  and  that  of  Charles  for  ever ! 
Charles  rau&t  know  nothing  of  this,  Lucrece :  understand  that !  It  must  be 
for  ever  kept  from  him  I  For  his  sake  it  was  done,  and  for  his  sake  it  must 
remain  unknown.'' 

'*  But  how  can  I  meet  him  whom  I  have  thus  injured  T* 

"Talk  not,  Lucrece,  of  having  injured  him.  Meet  him  as  if  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  occurred.  You  know  .that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
abhor  dissimulation,  but  you  must  dissemble  now.  His  peace  of  mind- 
nay,  his  very  life — depends  upon  it  I  I  cannot,  of  course,  expect  you  not  to 
feel  the  degradation  to  which  you  for  his  sake  submitted  ;  but  that  feeling 
must  be  concealed  from  him»  Concealment  can  make  the  thing  no  worse; 
whereas,  if  you  reveal  it,  you  sacrifice  his  life.  If,  therefore,  you  love  him — 
and  I  believe,  nay,  I  know  that  you  do — you  will  act  in  his  presence  pre^ 
cisely  as  before.  I  know  him  too  well  not  to  know  that  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  what  has  occurred,  would  break  his  heart.  The  thing  has  been 
done,  Lucrece,  and  cannot  be  undone.  By  allowing  it  to  remain  unknown, 
you  inspire  him  with  happiness ;  by  revealing  it,  you  inflict  acute  misery 
upon  him  ;  and  remember  that  if  you  do  so,  the  infliction  will  be  gratuitous 
indeed!" 

"  Oh,  Frederick  !'*  exclaimed  Lucrece,  who  still  wept  bitterly ;  '*  how  des- 
picable I  must  appear  !*' 

*^  Now,  why  do  you  talk  to  me  in  that  strain  f" 

**  Do  not  b<j  angry,  dear  Frederick  ! — pray  do  not  be  angry  !  Pity  and 
sustain  me,  Frederick,"  she  added,  in  the  most  touching  tones.  "You 
have  ever  been  a  dear,  kind  brother  to  roe,  Frederick.  I  know  that  yon 
have  ever  fondly  loved  me ;  do  not  despise  me — do  not,  oh,  do  not  desert 
me  now  !'* 

**  Lucrece,*'  cried  Fred,  dashing  away  a  tear,  "  I  shall  do  both,  unless  you 
promise  me  solemnly  that  you  will  not  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
reveal  this  to  him." 

"  Ought  I,  dear,  to  conceal  it  from  him !" 

'*  Ought  you  to  conceal  it  from  him  f  Ought  you  to  plunge  him  into 
misery  f  Ought  you  to  blast  his  happiness  for  ever  ?  Ought  you  to  com- 
pass his  death  t  What  necessity  is  there  for  revealing  it  to  him  f  Why 
It  would  be  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty  1  Promise  me,  at  once,  that  you  will 
never  reveal  it." 
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"  I  do,  dear ;  I  will  conceal  it,  if  possible.** 

"  It  w  possible,  and  must  be  done  I  Your  own  reputation  and  bis  bappi- 
ness  demand  it.  But  come,*'  he  added  tenderly,  **  compose  yourself.  We 
will  not  start  this  evening,  as  we  intended ;  we'll  defer  our  journey  now  un- 
til the  morning ;  but,  for  Heayen^s  sake,  regard  what  has  happened  as  a 
matter  of  pure  necessity." 

He  then  affectionately  kissed  her,  and  while  endeavoring  to  dry  her  eyes, 
wept  freely  himself,  and  then  devoted  the  whole  of  the  evening  to  the  task 
of  convincing  her  that  her  heart  was  still  faithful — still  pure — and  that  the 
happiness — nay,  even  the  life  of  Charles,  depended  upon  her  secrecy. 

In  the  morning,  having  passed  a  truly  miserable  night,  Lucrece  rose  early, 
and  prepared  to  return  to  him  whose  liberty  she  had  so  dearly  purchased, 
and  whom  she  absolutely  dreaded  to  meet,  and  mournfully  dwelt  upon  the 
ecstttcy  of  which — had  she  been  by  any  other  means  successful — that  meet- 
ing would  have  been  the  source. 

Fred  expected  this,  and,  therefore,  as  she  entered  the  breakfast-room, 
took  no  apparent  notice  of  her  wretched  appearance ;  but  when,  as  he  fondly 
embraced  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  anger,  ^  Lu- 
crece !  you  amaze  me  I" 

**  Indeed,  dear  Fred,''  she  replied  with  deep  emotion,  'Mndeed,  dear,  I 
cannot  avoid  it.** 

**  It  must  be  avoided !  I  appreciate  your  feeKngs,  but  they  must  be  con- 
trolled." 

"They  shall  be,  dear  Frederick — if  possible,  they  shall  be." 

"  I  am  conscious  of  your  delicacy.  I  know  that  you  suffer,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer ;  but  do  not  gratuitously  plunge  into  misery  and  wither  for 
ever  the  happiness  of  him  whom  you  love,  and  by  whom  you  are  adored. 
It  is  not  as  if  you  had  been  actuated  by  any  vicious  feeling ;  the  motives 
which  prompted  you  were  pure ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  would 
involve  him  in  wretchedness,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  impart  that 
knowledge  to  him.  It  is  your  duty,  Lucrece,  to  conceal  it !  His  very  life 
depends  upon  your  silence  on  this  point.  To  reveal  it  were  to  commit  an 
act  of  wanton  cruelty — nay  you  would  be  morally  guilty  of  murder  I  Now 
be  guided  by  me  T* 

"  I  will,  dear  Fred,"  exclaimed  Lucrece,  *'I  will  be  guided  like  a  child.* 

"  Then  think  lesfl  of  this,  and  act  as  before.  The  lascivious  villain  was 
doubtless  correct,  when  he  stated  that  there  wap  not  another  woman  in  the 
empire  who  would  under  such  circumstances  hesitate.  View  it,  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  stem  necessity ;  and  while  either  speaking  to  or  thinkin|r  of 
Charles,  repeat  to  yourself  constantly  that  for  hia  sake  it  was  done,  and  for 
his  sake  it  must  remain  unknown.  Come,  subdue  your  feelings.  Look 
forward.  Think  of  the  delight  with  which  you  will  inspire  him  when  you 
tell  him  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  leave  France ;  and  then  think  of  the 
rapture  with  which  the  intelligence  will  be  received  by  all  whom  we  hold 
dear  in  England."  ♦ 

Lucrece,  highly  appreciating  his  motives,  embraced  him  fondly,  and  be- 
came somewhat  calm  ;  and  immediately  after  breakfast — the  carriage  having 
been  announced — they  commenced  their  journey  back  to  Verdun. 

They  had,  however,  scarcely  left  the  hotel,  when  the  Count  de  Yillo 
called,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  Lucrece*s  application, 
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and,  on  hearing  of  their  departure,  felt  piqued,  and  ^ery  natoraHj;  con- 
ceiving that  haid  they  called  to  acknowledge  hia  politeness  before  thej  lefi 
Paris — a  step  which  Fred  thought  had  better,  ui^er  the  circumstance*,  be 
avoided — ^it  would  hare  been  nothing  more  than  common  courtesy  enjoked. 
Being,  notwithstanding,  anxious  to  know  the  result,  he  proceeded  forthwith 
to  the  Palace,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  officer  who,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Lucrece,  had  paid  so  much  atteudon  to  Fred. 

*'  Munoz,**  said  he,  "  I  yesterday  presented  au  English  lady  to  the  Em- 
peror.   Did  she  succeed  ?" 

*'  To  admiration,  I  should  say,"  replied  Munos,  with  a  glance  of  peculiar 
s^puficance.     "  It  was  perfectly  impossible  for  her  charms  to  fail !" 

The  Count  looked  at  him  searohiugly  for  a  moment,  and  then  inqmred 
what  he  ineant. 

**  Mean  T'  cried  Munoz.  "  Tour  innocence  is  deUdlQus  !  Why,  for  what 
purpose  did  you  present  her  ?'' 

'<  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  solicit  the  liberation  of  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Cleveland." 

"  Ay — ^to  purchase  it." 

"  To  purchase  it !  Do  you  mean  to  obtain  it  by  entreaty  ?  or  do  yon 
mean,  Munoz,  to  oast  any  imputation  upon  the  virtue  of  that  lady  ?" 

''  She  is  doubtless  virtuous  enough  as  the  world  goes ;  but  you  know 
that  virtue^  melts  like  wax  when  moiiarchs  are  inspired  !" 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  being  more  explicit  ? 

What !  Can  you  imae^ne  for  one  moment  that  the  Emperor  would 
have  yielded  to  her  solicitations  if  she  had  not  yielded  to  his  f  Do  you  not 
know.  Count  de  V ille,  that  with  him  it  is  a  favor  granted  for  a  favor  asked  ? 
And  who  could  resist  so  splendid  a  creature  ?  Her  beauty  would  fire  a 
saint !" 

''  Do  I  really  comprehend  you  ?  Is  it,  iu  plain  terms,  a  fact  that  the 
Emperor  seduced  her  t" 

"  Why,  of  course  1— and  what  is  it  after  all  f" 

''  And  do  you  presume  to  insinuate  that  it  was  with  that  view  I  presented 
her  to  him  r 

^*  Morality !  what  a  disciple  you  have  in  the  pure  and  immaculate  Count 
de  Ville !" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Count,  indignantly.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
pander  ?" 

'*  I  would  not  use  an  expression  so  harsh :  say  rather  a  private  diplo- 
matist, or" 

"  Wretch  1"  cried  the  Count,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"I  wear  a  swerd  as  well  as  the  Count  de  Ville,"  said  Munoz. 

"  Then  draw  I"  cried  the  Count,  energetically.  "  Draw !"  and  Munoz 
drew  his  weapon  on  the  Lsstant ;  but  before  they  could  get  into  attitude. 
Napoleon — ^ha\i&g  heard  an  unusual  noise — appeared,  and  cried  "  Hold ! 
madmen !  Have  I  not  prohibited  duelliacr  f  Have  we  not  an  ordinanee 
by  which  the  practice  is  distinctly  forbidden  ?  You  know  that  we  hare, 
«ftd  yet  here,  in  the  Palace — iiay,  even  in  our  presence — you  dare  to  violate 
that  ordinance,  and  set  our  own  private  will  at  defiance !  Count  de  YHIe, 
from  you  I  expected  better  things*  Tour  prudence  and  your  loyally  I 
hare  erer  held  in  high  esteem.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  outrage? 
Put  up  your  sword  and  explain,  I  command  you." 
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rejjflied  tbe  Count,  witH  an  effort  io  subdue  hift  rage,  ^'I  hare 

b^eo  grosslj  insulted  bj  tbis  minUm  P 
^'Repudiate  epithets/'  said  the  Emperor,  "and  proceed." 
"  Sire,  the  lady  of  Dr.  .CleveUnd,  whom  I  yesterday  presented,  and 

wbom  I  believe  to  have  been  pure,  this  wretch  has  not  only  told  me  you 

seduced,  but  has  had  the  audacity  to  charge  me  with  having  brought  her 

here  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  beinff  defiled  P 

"  What  r^  cried  the  Emperor,  stampmg  vehemently,  and  turning  with  an 

expression  of  ferocity  to  Munox.     "What! — Idiot!-* Idiot! — Babbling 

fooir 

**  Sire,'*  said  Munoz^-  "  I  merely  named  it  in  sport." 

'^Silence!"  cried  the  Emperor.  "Despicable  tpyl  Quit  our  presence 
instantly !  Leave  the  Palace ! — ^and  consider  yourself  disgraced  forever  I 
Beffone  I" 

Munos  withdrew,  and  for  some  time  the  Emperor  paced  the  room,  oc- 
casionally stamping  and  groaning  with  rage,  while  the  Count  felt  degraded, 
aad  ascribed  the  departure  of  Lucreoe  without  calling  upon  him  to  the 
assumed  fact  of  her  having  been  induced  to  believe  that  ne  was  in  reality 
a  pander. 

"  Has  the  lady  left  Paris  t"  inquired  the  Emperor,  at  length. 

"  She  has,  sire,  and  doubtless  with  the  conviction  that  f  presented  her 
for  the  purpose  described." 

"  No,  De  Ville,  no ; — not  at  all — ^not  at  all.  She  has  no  such  convic- 
tion ;  she  has  no  such  thought.  Upon  that  point,  at  least,  let  your  mind 
be  at  rest.  As  for  this  babbler,  leave  him  to  me ;  he  shall  not  escape  me 
— the  despicable  wretch !  But  let  us  say  no  more  on  this  unfortunate 
subject.  I  have  business  of  importance  for  vou  to  transact.  Come  with 
me,  and  FU  explain  to  you  its  nature  at  once. 

He  then  left  the  room,  and  the  Count,  who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
calm,  followed,  but  with  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  him  as  a  man. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  the  most  intense.  Time,  to 
him,  seemed  to  be  running  a  nightmare^s  race ;  and  yet  he  dreaded  the 
return  of  Lucrece.  His  dreams,  moreover,  had  been  frightful ;  and  although 
he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  attach  much  importance  to  dreams,  they 
now  took  BO  firm  a  possession  of  his  mind,  and  ruled  his  thoughts  with  so 
potent  a  sway,  that  when  the  time  he  expected  the  return  of  Lucrece  and 
her  brother  had  passed,  he  became  almost  frantic 

And  what  moral  torture  can  be  held  to  be  comparable  with  that  which 
suspense  induces,  when  in  misery's  depths  the  hope  of  release  struggles  with 
the  fear  of  being  plunged  '*  deeper  and  deeper  still  f"  Philosophy  then  be- 
oomes  valueless,  and  superstition  forms  the  game  of  life ;  men  calculate  the 
ohances  even  while  they  cling  to  destiny,  albeit  destiny  and  chance  are  so 
opposed  they  cannot  co-exist.  What  misery  is  then  created  by  the  dread 
<tf  its  approach ;  and  by  what  mere  threads  are  joy  and  wretchedness  sus- 
pended :  the  clightest  effort  will  snap  either :  but  then  they  are  so  mysteri- 
ously entwined,  we  know  not  which  is  severed  until  it  descends. 

Charles  knew  the  futility  of  thus  tormenting  himself,  as  well  as  any  man  : 
but  how  useless  was  that  knowledge  to  him  then  1 — his  reason  was  subs^- 
vient  to  his  morbid  imagination,  vmich  was  then  in  a  state  of  revolt. 

At  leagth,  however,  when  nearly  exhausted,  the  rumbling  noise  of  an 
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approaching  carriage  and  the  energetic  cracking  of  the  whip,  which  had 
upon  him  an  electric  eflfect,  made  him  flj  from  the  window,  and  when  he 
perceived  that  the  carriage  was  about  to  stop  he  rushed  to  the  door  on  the 
instant 

*^  Success  !*'  cried  Fred,  with  an  expression  of  gaiety,  thrusUng  his  head 
out  of  the  carriage — "  Success  P 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  approaching.  "  Lucrece,  my  loTe," 
he  added,  as  he  pressed  her  trembling  hand,  **'  this  journey  has  been  too 
much  for  you,  my  girl — the  fatigue  has  been  too  great — and  I  do  not  won* 
der  at  it." 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Fred,  **  it  isn*t  much  to  be  wondered  at,  certainly !  It's 
no  joke  for  a  man  to  be  dragged  over  such  roads  as  we  have  encountered ; 
but  rest,  my  dear  fellow,  will  soon  bring  her  round." 

They  then  alighted ;  and  when  they  had  entered  the  house  Lucrece  biutl 
into  tears  as  Charles  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

'*  Dear  Charles  I — my  dear  husband  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  when,  turning  ta 
the  servant  who  brought  their  infant  in  her  arms,  she  sobbed  a^oud  as  the 
loaded  him  with  passionate  caresses. 

"  Well,"  cried  Fred,  when  Lucrece  had  retired,  "  what  think  you  now  f ' 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,  but  that  Lucrece  is  an  angel,  that  you  are  a 
dear  fellow,  and  that  the  Emperor  is  a  much  better  man  than  I  ever 
imagined  him  to  be.    But  how  did  you  act ! — what  did  he  say  9" 

'*  I'll  enter  into  all  the  particulars  when  I  have  dined  :  you  shall  then 
have  a  full  explanation.  Here,"  he  added,  placing  the  order  in  his  hands ; 
**  here  is  a  feast  before  dinner  for  you." 

Dinner  was  then  ordered  to  be  brought  up  at  once ;  when  all  that  was 
deemed  necessary  was  fully  explained  to  Charles,  who  was  indeed  delighted : 
a  heavy  weight  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  his  heart ;  he  looked  up 
again,  and  felt  quite  another  man ;  and  as  immediate  preparations  were 
made  for  their  departure,  tbey,  on  the  day  following  that  which  succeeded 
this  evening,  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  Verdun. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

BRIBBRT. 


When  the  news  of  Charles  and  Frederick  having  been  permitted  to  leate 
France  arrived  in  England,  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  still  extremely  ill,  and  who 
daily  g^ew  more  and  more  feeble,  was  so  delighted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  was  imparted  to  him  gradually,  Dr.  Hawtree  had  reason  to  hm 
that  the  transition  from  grief  to  joy  would  prove  immediately  fatal ;  and  as 
Alice — who  received  a  communication  direct  from  Fred. — ^ran  about  the 
house  in  a  state  of  wild  rapture,  he  found,  while  attending  to  both  and  eft- 
deavoring  to  subdue  their  sudden  ecstacies,  that  he  had  quite  enough  on 
his  hands. 

To  Caroline,  however,  this  intelligence  afforded  no  pleasnre :  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  highly  displeasing,  for  she  felt  that  the  influence  of  Charles 
over  Sir  Arthur  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  before,  while  her  power 
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ir<wild  be ioifjxoportioo dtmln&littdi  .  Soloi^  te  ahe im«Kiaed UiaiObttles 
would  not  reUini  until  utter  Sir  Art1i«r*4.defiUH-iirhioh  all  daUy  e%p%cMr^ 
abe  waa  eoofcani ;  bnt  saw  there  aliated  in  lilet  mind  nio  doubt  «if  hia<  jretwrn*- 
log  before  .that  event,,  aba  became  ^iiite.  alanpad*' 

Having  dwelt aonie  liime  tt^oai  Ibe*  eoiirae,iWhiobah#oQght  te  pbrau^in 
tfcia  exiremitj-rr^for  an  eztraooity,  nbder  the  c]rcaiaatancc»-**-it  wto  held  hj 
her  to  be — she,  taking. ad vaaitage  of  a  ]<mg  de^  rieep  whidb  Dr.  Hawtree» 
with  the  yienr  of  tranquiliaitig  the  trnnd  of  Sir  Arthur,)  bad  induee4i  called 
QfMHi  Dflro)eyt-*^ho]ii$he  bad  IM  aeeii,  altheugb  he<had  written  tb.heri  sinoe 
she  and  Julie  were  diseovered  in  his  room— «nd  prdeeeded  to  coinmuoicato 
tb  liim't&e  iaielligence  Which-  had  beto.  tbab  mofoing  received,  and  which 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  strengthen  the  latent  hope  he  had  cberish^d. 

.Aftefc<a^ort>intery!iafr,  in: which  heiezpNaaed  his  detanainatieA  to  defend 
heragainat  any  alanderer,<be  renewed  his*  proteatatiotaa,  which  she  treated 
with  more  than  her  usual  coldness. 

During  Carolitie's  absence,  however,  FalUaod^i  co^eMvin^  that  hie  zeal 
would  .be^handsomely^yewMiled,  entered  Sir  AiUhurV  room  m  great  haste ; 
and  when  he  had  intimated  to  hiih  \that  he  wished  to  eommiiaioate  some- 
tMing  in  private,  the  oMieralteiidiENita  wero  ordered  to. withdraw. 
:  'U;am  aeriy,  Sir  Arthur/'  said  he,  when  thc^  were  aloahSr  ''teiy  sorry, 
indeed,  to  inform  you  of  what  I  have  just  seen ;  but  I  feel  it  my  daty  to  tdl 
yott»  Sir  Arthur,  bd^ever  tibpleaaasA  t6  asy  fesSys^.'  it  may  W.  *> 

"  What  is  it,  Falkland  ?"  inquired  Sir  Arthur,  faintly.     ' 

"  Having  ocoasiim,  iSir  Af thur,  to  pass  Mr..  Davnley's,  >aboilt  half  an  hour 
ago,  I  aaw  my  Lady  gdt  out  of  a  coach  that  stpfped.  very  near  the  door.*' 

"You  did r-  cried  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  Biart< which  shook  hia  frame. 
•*  Well,  did  she  go  to  the  house  !** 

"  She  did  :  J  saw  her  enter.^ 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  !*  ' 

•*  Certain,  Sir  Arthur :  oh,  certain." 

**  Might  you  not  haVei  beea  mistiken  T 

**  Impossible — i  mpossible  V* 

•*  Was  she  alone  r. 

^^ite  alone."       ' 

'<  Waa  not  her  maid  with  her  r    .» 

*^  No ;  she  has  not  been  out  of  the  houae.''      • 

^  Falkland,  yon  have  surely,  in  this  instaneci  made  a  miati^Le  I*'   ^ 
•  *^  Noy  Sir  Arthur,  I  could  make  no  miatake ;  I  was  too  near,  and  Watched 
too  closely  for  that" 

'^Mightitnot  have  been  some  one  dressed  like  her  t:  i>uf  yoaeeeher 
tacef 

**Idid." 

^  Well ;  and  did  you.  see  her  come  oot  f 

^  I  left  her  there,  thinking  it  my  duty  to  haatdn  back  to  yon.'* 

*^  And  she  has  not  yet  returned  F' 

••BTotyet" 

**  Very  well.    Leave  me.    But  remember  1 — not  a  word— net  a  w<w«d»" 

Falkland-^^-who  expected  a  legacy  for  this,  and  who  had  gone  out  evpi 
\f  io  watch  hia  raistresa  on  spec«lation«-4heu  quitted  the  room,  and 
Arthur  was  again  plunged  into  misery. 

11 
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Hie  6(nistABt  ftttention'of  Caroliiie  duridg  bisDhiess,  her  anxious  cure,  mm^ 
apparentjj  strcag  hope  of  hii  reeovery,  Sad  in  some  degree  remoted  hb 
ftttspcioDs;  he  h«d  felt  thftt^idtliough  indbcreeli  tebe  ftilglit  be  Tirtuons:  h« 
wished  to  believe  that  she  was  pure  ;  bat  dowj  everj  hdpe  of  her  being  lo 
vanished :  her  faithleflBneas  appeared  to  him  in  far  deeper  cdlofB^than  ever; 
and  while  he  ascribed  her  reoeni  seemingly  Icind  eondncl  to  aoiomplifthed< 
dnplieity,  he  x^onld  not  but  feel  that  she  Vas  Toftknaons.     '' 

whey,  therefore,  CaroHne  repaired  to  his  bedside  on  her  retun,  she  ibnod 
htm  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  his  affictions,  imconkiioua  at  the  tioie 
of  her  having  entered  the  room. 

^  I>>  you  not  feel  so  well,  my  dear  f '  she  inqnireid^  bending  over  hStn,  Ad 
taking  his  hand. 

Sir  Arthur,  on  hearing  her  voice,  turned  with  a  ]ook  of  anger,  and  with- 
drawing his  hand,  said,  with  all  the^  enefgy  of  wbich  he  was  then  capable, 
**  Where  have  you  been  ?*' 

*'Nbt  far,  my  dear;  I  have  not  left  yo«  long;  do  not  think  me  unkind: 
you  have  frequently  wished  me  to  take  a  JitUer  exerdae;  mcfy  you  have 
scolded  me  Ibr  keeping  so  constantly  at  home."  i>  '  - 

**  That  is  no  answer.    My  question  is,'  where  have  you  b^en  I" 

*^  Why  do  you  ask,  my  dear  V  rejoined  Caroline^  who  now  perceived  thst 
be  lit  least  suspected. 

'*  Look  at  me,  madam  1*'  cried  Sir  Arthur.  ^  Now^  tell  me  at  oi&ce  where 
you  have  been  f ' 

^  Nay,  I  fdill  not,  until  you  have  explahed  why  you  aak  me." 

*'  Whom  have  you  called,  fpon  f     WJiom^  madam,  hare'  you  been  to  see  f* 

^  Why  shake  thus  with  passion?  Why  tetZ/  you  thus  injure  yourself ! 
What  new  fimcy  is  this  ?" 

**  It  is  no  new  fancy ;  alas !  it  is  now  no  f<mey  at  all.  Ton  liave  again 
been  to  see  that  villain  I that  Darnley !''.       '  « 

•*  Is  this  no  fancy !" 

**  No,  madam,  no ! — ^I  know  you  have  I— »I  know  it  F'  • 

«  How !  tell  me  that" 

*^  Have  you  the  audacity  to  say  that  you  have  not  ?" 

'*  Why  should  I  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  audacity  f.  You  aay  that 
you  know  that  I  have  been  there !  If  so,  whati  value,  in  your  eatimatioo, 
v'ill  be  any  declaration  of  mine  to  the  contrary  ?^* 

^  WUl  you  dedare  to  me  now,  that  you  have  not  been  there  this  morning  T 
'  '^  Why  should  you  wish  me  to  do  so^  when  yon  stat^  that  snchia  dedara- 
tion  would  prove  my  audacity  ?  6ut"f urely,  persecuted  as  I  have  betoj  it 
is  not  too  much'  for  me  to  ask  how  you  obtained  that  knowledge  which  you 
imagine  you  possess  ?  Who  are  these  enemies  of  ours  t — for  they  are  yours. 
Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  as  well  as  mine  ! — by  whom  have  you  been  so  long 
abused  f  I  will  not  utter  another  word  of  explanation  until  I  know  them. 
Who  first  inspired  you  wi^  jealously  ?  It  was  not  my  conduct  2  of  that  I 
am  convinced.  Who  gave  you  the  iufofttiatiou  respecting  thobe  diansonds  I 
— That,  however,  must  have  been  my  infamous  aunt,  who  waJs  the  only  one 
to  whom  I  ever  said  a  word  about  them  ;  but  who  led  you  and  the  Major  to 
Daraley's,  when  you  ibund  me.  there  9  and  who  his  now  told  you  that  I  hare 
been  tbere  again  f  Until  .1  buow,  I  will  not  make  ano^wr  attempt  to  si 
you  upon  any  one  point.*' 
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'^I  am  already  satisfied/'  faintly  cried  Sir  Arthnr ;  "satisfied  on  every 
point — especially  satisfied  am  I  that  you  are  faithless." 

**  I  am  not  faithless.  Sir  Artbnr  CloTeland,  althougk  y6iir  cotidnct  would 
eause  any  woman  of  spirit  to  be  so,  if  she  possessed  not  in  her  soul  sufficient 
honor  to  keep  her  honest." 

"  Oh,  Caroline,  I  am  unhappUyitoo  WeH  oonidneed  of  your  wickedness. 
But  lewre  me — leave  me :  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  1" 

**  If  I  am  so  hateful  in  your  sight,  I'll  not  remain — ^I  will  leave  you,  Sir 
Arthur,  but  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  you  will  at  no  remote  period  feel 
and  acknowledge  toat  you  have  treated  with  cruel  injustice  one  who  has 
never  been  faithless  to  you." 

She  then  quitted  the  room,  and  rang  the  bell  immediately  for  one  of  the 
lervants,  being  resolved  to  discover,  if  possible,  who  it  was  that  had  informed 
dxr  Arthur  of  her  visit  to  Damley. 

"  Did  Dr.  Hawtree  call  while  I  was  absent  f"  she  inquired. 

"  No,  my  Lady,'^  replied  the  servant 

^  Has  Major  Palgrave  been  here  I" 

**  Not  this  morning." 

''^Who  koi  been  here  this  morning  f 

*  No  one,  my  Lady.*' 

"  Who  attended  to  Sir  Arthur  during  my  absence  f  * 

**  I  and  William,  my  Lady,  till  Falkland  came  up,  and  then  we  were  order- 
ed to  leave  the  room.*' 

"  Had  Falkland  been  out  ?" 

**Tes  ;  he  had  then  just  returned.'' 

"  Oh  I  Very  well ;  that  will  do.  Stay,"  she  added,  •*  I  want  Falkland— 
dasire  him  to  come  up." 

She  now  felt  certain  that  he  had  been  sent  to  watch  her ;  but,  in  order  to 
place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  she  determined  at  once  to  put  a  question 
by  which  the  fact  might  be  elicited. 

^  Falkland,  is  your  watch  correct  t"  she  inquired,  with  an  air  of  carelessness. 

Falkland,  mechanically  drew  it  forth,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it 
waa  rifffat  by  the  Horse  Guards. 

"  An  !  then  what  time  was  it  when  you  saw  me  iSiis  moHiing  T 

^*  What  time,  my  Lady  f "  returned  Falkland,  much  confused.  ^  I  took 
no  particular  notice ;  it  might  have  been  halfpast  one." 

**  Oh  I  about  half-past  one.    Ywy  well." 

"  But  I  hope  your  Ladyship " 

^  Silence  I"  exclaimed  Caroline,  proudly:    **  Leave  the  room  1" 

Falkland  did  leave  the  room,  but  with  bis  mind  in  a  state  of  disorder ; 
•ad  Caidline,  feeling  now  perfectly  sure  that  this  man  had  been  engaged  as 
a  spy  upon  her  actions,  immediately  returned  to  Sir  Arthur. 

**  Vou  here  again !"  he  cried  feebly,  as  she  entered.  "  Why  will  you  per- 
siat  in  thus  annoying  me  t" 

'*  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,"  said  Caroline,  approaching  his  side, ''  I  find  that 
you  have,  had  the  unutterable  meanness  to  set  a  common  servant  to  watch 
me.  Falkland  is  the  creature  whom  you  have  employed ;  he  is  the  wretch 
who  informed  you  that  I  this  morning  called  upon  Damley.  Do  not  deny 
it  P  she  added,  as  Sir  Arthur  was  %bout  to  speak,  *'  I  have  proved  it  out  of 
bia  own  mouth." 
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"I  hikve  BO  wisb  todonjr  iV'  Baid  Sir  Aiihiir ;  ''iiedid  tell  me.  Did  b 
not  tell  me  the  truthf  . 

^  Do  you,  Sir  Aribur  GlevelAod,  for  a  momeiit  imagine  that  I  aUl  ooa* 
desoeBd  to  put  mj  irord  ia  oompetida  irith  his,  forj^  to  studj  wliioh  to 
believe  !*' 

"  Has  he  told  me  a  iab^ood  or  the  traih  r* 

^  Wbj,  what  can  a  man  expect,  when  he  meanly  bribes  his  aerrani  to 
watch  the  aotiocs  of  his  wife  V* 

"  I  did  not  bribe  him  to  watch  yon  in  thia  isstance." 

^  In  this  instance  I    Did  yoa  not  bribe  him  before  V^ 

"  I  certainly  '^ — replied  Sir  Arthur,  conceiving  that  the  man  told  her  aUr^ 
"  I  certainly  did  mske  hi  >  a  present.'- 

^  For  shame,  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland  1 — ^for  shame  \  Look  at  the  natorai 
effect  of  this  disgraceful  practice.  Suppose  that  I  had  been  jealous  of  yon, 
and  had  so  far  degraded  myself  as  to  bribe  him  to  watch  your  conduct,  do 
you  imagine  that  I  should  have  bribed  him  in  vain  !  Do  you  think  that  he, 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  bribes,  would  t^ot  have  fed  my  imagination,  or  that, 
if  the  fire  of  jealously  could  not  be  fed  sufficiently  with  truth,  ha  would 
hesitate  to  feed  it  with  falsehood  f  No^  Sir  Arthur  Cleveland,  jrou  cannot 
imagine  anything  so  absurb ;  and  yet  you'd  rather  believe  thia  wretch  than 
me  r   You  have  proved  ifc^" 

^  ELave  you  not  proved  that  I  ought  tio  believe  him,  by  being  before 
where  he  told  me  I  should  find  you  ?  But,  even  noify  if  yoa  will  aolemaly 
declare *'  •! 

"  I  disdain  to  make  any  declaration  on  the  subject.  Pil  n^t,  Sir  Arthur 
Cleveland,  thus  degrade  myself."  i 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Hawtree  was  auQounoed,  atid  whea  be  had  takeli 
Sir  Arthur — who  was  then  estremdy  treroidous^^by  the  hand,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Why,  how  ia  this  I  What  have  yoti  been  about  f  What  has 
caused  all  this  excitement  f*' 

"  That  wicked  women  T'  replied  Silr  Arthur,  in  the  moet  foeble  tones. 
^  She  will  kill  me :  I  know  she  will." 

^  A  wicked  woman  P  said  Caroline,  intensely,  '*and  this  from  one** 

'*  Lady  Cleveland,"  s^id  Dr.  Hawtree,  with  all  the  mildness  he  boidd  as- 
sume, ^  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  leave  us  t  You  perceive  thai  Sir  Ar^ 
thur  is  far  too  weak  to  enter  now  into  any  explanation." 

^  He  is  not  too  weak,  Dr.  HawtreA,  to  denounce  me — ^no,  he  haa  sidkieDt 
strength  for  that." 

^  His  life.  Lady  Cleveland,  is  now  in  ,my  hands,  and,  therefore,  I  moat 
beg  of  you  to  leave  us."  • 

Caroline,  having  looked  at  the  Dootor  intently  for  a  moment,  biiast  hsto 
tears,  and  retired* 
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coitnorKiKf  voftoivBmas,  and  dbavh. 

'       .  *  •  "        •  *      • 

Apprxhxhbivk  tbat  he  sbould  not  be  m.liiD^  to.take  a  last  farewell  of  hia 
niielef  Obarks^'viiimedlately  on  hi^  arrival  in  England,  ported  vp  to  town, 
leaving  Fred  with  Luoreoe,  irlio  was  too  mueh  exkausied  to  aeoompany  him, 
to  follow  by  easy  stages. 

He,  tbevefoi^)  about  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  circum- 
ttamses  detaiWdin  the prikseding ehapter  oecnrred,  reAcfaed  the  residence  of 
Sir  Arthur,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  happily  still  alive,  found 
OaroKne  with  Grevifle,  for  whom  she  had  sent  for  the  first  time,  to  relate  to 
him  the  '^  erUehy  "  with  which  she  had  bden  t'ivr|ted,  and  who  Was  then  en- 
gaged in  eiplaining  to  her  that  things  must  take  their  course. 

Dr.  Hawtree  *was  also  thene,  but  in  the  room  with  8ir  ArUiur;  and 
Oharfes,  from  what  Im  had  heard,  judging  that  his  sudden  appearance  might 
have  a  somewhat  serious  effect,  aeni  a  servant  up  to  inform  tho  Doctor  that 
a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him  for  one  moment. 

CoAoeiving  in  an  instant  who  the  ^*  gentleman  ^  was — ^for  the  message  was 
rather  mysteriously  'deKvered**-Dr.  Hawtree  immediately  followed  the  ser- 
vant, and  when  he  f!>und  that  it  was  in  reality  Oharies,  he  greeted  him  with 
a  degree  of  warmith  and  gladness,,  which  contrasted  skongly  with  Caroline's 
reception,  of  which  the  chief  characteristic  was  the  most  haughty  coldness. 

^Well,  but  where,  where,  where,''  cried  the  Doctor,  looking  round, 
^  where  are  Fred  and  Mrs.  Olev^and  ?** 

Charles  explained^  and  th^n  proceeded  to  inquire  about  his  undo ;  and 
when  he  had  ascertained  all  he  was  anxious  to  learn,,  the  Doctor  promised 
to  send  fbr  him  nnon,  and  having  shaken  hands  with  Oreville,  returned  with 
a  li^he  heart  to  Sir  Arthur. 

"Well,"  said  Greville,  who  appeared  to  have  caught  somewhat  of  the 
f^gned  tone  of  Oaroline,  ^ii  certainly  is  a  mysterious  piece  of  business,  that 
all  these  thing  should  be  thus  ordered.  Who  would  have  thought  now — 
who  could  have  thought'-^when  we  parted,  that  you  would  have  to  go 
through  so  much.  It  is  sueh  tfainss  as  these  that  establish  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  matters  in  the  dark  until  diey  are  actually  l>rought  to  light,  because 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this,  that  had  you  known  what  was  about  to 
oeetr,  you  would  not  only  not  have  gone  if*  you  could  have- helped  it,  but 
your  troubles  would  have  been  ton  times  greater  by  anticipation." 

'*  Very  ttrue,^^  returned  Oharies,  who  had  then  neit^r  spirit  nor  incBiia- 
tlott  to  oppose  hkn,  *^  very  true." 

''  Oh,"  tried  Greville,  ^  then  you  have  come  into  my  way  of  thinking  at 
last  I  knew  you  would.  I  knew  you  only  wanted  a  little  n)ore  experi- 
ence, to  see  this  great  {Principle  clearly." 

Charies  was  now  summoned,  and  went  to  his  nucleus  room;  but  instead 
of  finding  him,  as  he  expected,  lying  helpless  on  his  back,  pale  and  haggard, 
he  found  him  sitting  up,  with  his  arms  extended,  his  eheeks  deeply  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  unwonted  lustre. 

"  My  boy !'  he  cried,  embracing  him  with  the  fondness  of  a  &ther,  and  as 
he  did  so,  teaia  of  joy  streamed  from  the  eyes  of  both.    "  My  dear  boy,  now 
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I  am  happy — quite  happy.  Oh,  how  I  have  longed'  for  this  moment  I"  he 
added  fervently.  '*  But  it  hu  come.  My  prayers  have  been  heard.  Thank 
God !  it  has  come.*' 

"  My  kind,  good  uncle,"  tmd  Charlea,  haviog  gaied  upon  him  for  some 
time  in  silence,  mingling  his  professional  acumen  with  his  warm  private  feel- 
ings, "  /  am  now  one  of  your  pbytficians." 

**"  You  are  a  physician,  indeed,"  replied  Sir  Arthur ;  "  you  have  nearly 
restored  me  already ;  I  feel  now  almost  well — quite  another  man — quite— 
quite." 

His  strength,  however,  the  next  moment  fStiled ;  his  kead  drooped,  the 
flush  vanished,  his  eyes  became  dim,  and  he  sank  upon  the  breast  of  Charles 
perfectly  exhausted. 

Having  carefully  transferred  his  head  to  the  pillow,  Charles  held  a  profes- 
sional consultation  with  Dr.  Hawtvee,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  de- 
cided on  sitting  up  together  that  night,  it  being  abundantly  manifest  io 
them,  that,  unless  some  favorable  change  occurred — ^whioh  was  scarcely  aati- 
cipated,  but  of  which,  if  it  did  occur,  immediite  advantage  ought  to  be 
taken — that  night  would  be  Sir  Arthur^s  last. 

Being  anxious,  however,  to  communicate  to  Alice  the  intelligence  of  Fred's 
safe  arrival  in  England,  Dr.  Hawtree  left  Charles — ^in  whose  judgment  he 
had  the  highest  confidence — promising  to  return  about  twelve. 

His  departure  was,  of  course,  known  to  Caroline ;  and  as  Charles  was 
then  with  Sir  Arthur  alone,  she,  conceiving  that  the  first  importunity  would 
,be  to  denounce  her,  sent  Greville.up  ostensibly*  in  order  to  ascertain,  how  Sir 
Arthur  was  then,  but  in  reality  with  the  view  of  seeing  what  they  were 
about,  and  what  arrangements  hiad  been  made  for  the  night 

Greville  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  chamber,  and  found  Sir  Arthur 
dozing,  with  Charles,  by  his  side,  anxiously  watching  his  pulse.  As  he  en- 
tered, Charles  raised  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  and  he,  therefore,  approached 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  sitting  down  carefully,  said,  in  an  almost  inaudi- 
ble whisper,  *'  How  is  he  now  V* 

**  Take  her  away  !^'  cried  Sir  Arthur,  faintly,  conceiving' that  Caroline  had 
entered,  ''  Take  her  awav  !     Do  not  let  her  come  near  me  1" 
'  '*  It  is  only  Mr.  Greville,"  said  Charles ;  ^*  no  one  else." 

''Oh,"  relumed  Sir  Arthur,  still  more  faintly.  '' Greville  I"  he  added, 
feebly  extending  his  hand ;  and  Greville  took  bis  hand  and  pressed  it  in  si- 
lence ;  and  in  silence  they  continued  until  Sir  Arthur  full  asleep,  whea 
Charles  ex|^lained  what  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  expressed  his  fear 
that  in  a  few  hours  all  would  be  over. 

Having  obtained  this  information,  Greville  sc^ly  retired ;  and  when  he 
related  to  Caroline  all  that  had  occurred,  she  decided  upon  the  expediency 
of  Greville  sitting  up  with  Dr.  Hawtree  and  Charles. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  cried  Greville,  who  really  did  not  much  apprpve  of  this 
notion,  **  what  can  /  do  ?  things  must  take  their  course.'' 

*'  This  you  tell  me,"  said  Caroline,  earnestly,  '*  is  expected  to  be  his  last 
eight — his  last  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  only  night  on  which  he  will  have 
the  power  to  denounce  me  to  Charles  as  that  which  I  am  not.  While  you 
are  present  I  shall  not  be  thus  denounced — ^you  must,  therefore,  remain." 

"  Well,  but  how  can  /  prevent  it?    What  can  I  say  ?'' 
.  **  Your  presence  will  alone  be  sufficient    It  will  opera^  upon  them  as  a 
check,  if  it  should  do  nothing  else." 
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^  01)  I  ftlrey^A  lajr  notbh)^  about  yon !    B^idctf,  my  d«ir,  I  don't  like  ftiil- 
ting  up  all  night    It  don't  signfe  With  me ;  y6i»  knoMr  H  nerer  did." 

**  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  father,  iKf  regtrd- yoo  as  a  iriendf ** 

''  Now,  don't  fly  into  a  passion,  my  dear,  becilnse  ^at,  yo«  know,  will 
make  things  unpleasant.     If  I  am  to  sil'  tip')  whf  I  musi  sit  up  !-^we  need 
say  no  more  about  the  matter;    I  kn<yw  Ibai  things  must  take  Uieir  course,  * 
and  that^s  sofficieat" 

''  And  if  that  base  person— that  Charles — shotild  dare  to  say  a  single 
word  against  me,  I  expect,  father^  that  yoil  will  speak  like  a  man.^* 

"Of  course  I  shall.  But  I  really  do  not  believe  that  he  is  base,  my 
dear."  i 

*'  You  do  not  know  him.  I  do !  I  consider  him  base  enough  for  any* 
thing,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  hate  him  T' 

''Well,  my  dear,  well;  yon  kno#  best;  we  cannot  aooount  ibr  these 
things ;  w^  cannot  tell  why  'some  are  base  and  others  virtuous.  We  didn't 
make  the  world,  and,  therefore,  eAnnot  be  expected  to  solTe  these  nfys- 
teties." 

''Now,  do  not  talk  nonsense,  father! — really  I  have  no  patienoe  with 
yon." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear?  Well,  philosophy  does  appear  to  be  nonsense  to 
those  who  dp  not  study  philosonhy." 

^  We  are  not  speaking  of  philosophy/' 

**  Well,  well,  well.  But  you  are  so  passionate  I  There's  no  accounting 
for  it,  but  really  I  tlerer"- — 

^'  Now  do  not  let  us  dwell  upon  anylhiiAg  ridiei^us.  Sir  Arthur  is 
awake  again  by  this  time,  doubtless,  ima  therefore  you  had  better  go  np 
now." 

"What,  now r» 

"Yes,  now." 

"  What,  before  Dr.  Hawtree  comes  r 

"  Certainly.  I'll  send  to  teAI  them  you  are  not  coming  home,  therefore 
go  up  at  once/' 

'*  \|f  ell  r*  said  Greyille,  with  an  air  of  resignation,  "  I  didn't  €Mpeei  it ;  but 
as  it  is,  why  it  must  be  so." 

He  then  returned  to  Sir  Arthur's  chamber,  and  having  signified  to  Charles 
that,  under  existing  circumstanee^,  it  wtt  his  fntentioti  to  sit  np  with  him 
and  Dr.  Hawtree,  he  sank  into  an  easy  chair  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Punctually,  at  twelve,  Dr.  Hawtree  returned;  but  GreviAe  still  slept 
soundly,  and,  as  it  was  held  to  be  anything  but  necessary  to  disturb  him,  he 
continued  to  sleep  throughout  the  night. 

Sir  Arthur  was,  however,  extremely  restless.  He  scarcely,  indeed,  slept 
at  ail.  He  hourly  grew  more  feeble,  'and  every  hope  of  hte  recovery  van- 
ished. All  that  human  skill  oeuld  do  to  suslain  him  was  done,  bnt  no  fa- 
vorable change  could  be  produced  ;  he  kept  Charles's  hand  almost  constantly 
in  his,  and  seemed  to  derive  from,  it  great  consolation,  but  he  gradually  grew 
weaker  until  seven  o'clock,  when,  as  a  last  resource,  a  medicine  waa  admin- 
istered, which,  aided  by  exhaustion,  induced  repose. 

Soon  after  this  Greyille  awoke,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  amaced  at 
the  fact  of  his  having  thus  slept  so  profoundly  and  so  lottg.  He  had,  not- 
withstanding, some  refteshment  with  Charles  and  Dr«  Hawtree ;  and  then, 


muDicatd  ib«  fe»ult  of  hia  nigbtV  watohing  k>  hei .  .      - 

•«  Well,  father;' ^Bfud  iQaioiiof^  .'*  hoiv^  ift  ha  r 

Orevilla  shook  hia  heatL    ;         .  .        - 

,   ''  What  I"  she  exolaux^d,  alarting. 

'*  No,  tiOf  no :  don't  be  ao  impcHnovai  tny  d|Mt.    I  mfoan  ha'a  very  bad.** 

*'  Father  I  why  do  you  not  say  what  you  mean  ?    Is  bo  Von^  I" 

*'  Much  wome — much  worne." 

*'  Then  I  moat  sea  him ;  I  mustapeak  to  him  now.**     i 

"  You  catmoit  now,  my  dear.;  he  ia  aleepin{/^,    . 

**  Has  he  been  awake  much  during  the  night  }'* 

**  He  scarcely  chw^  hh  eyea." 

^  And  did  he  speak  of  me  f"  r    . 

^  I  hate  not  heard  even  your  name  mentioned."  * 

**  That's  well.    Then  Pll  sea  him  tb0  n^omeiU  he  i^f Afa*    Let  me  know." 

Upon  this  abe  had  firmly  resolred*  •  Conscious  o^  kftving  been  guilty  of 
indiscretion — conscious  of  having  been  ungrateful,  if  not  cruel — reflection 
bad  prompted  her  to  aOlkdt  hia  forgiveue^a,  and  byaolemn  assnrMcea  to  con- 
vince him,  if  possible,  of  the  fact  of  her  being  innocent  of  the  grand  crime 
of  which  ahe  imd  been  accused* 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Arthur  slept  lightly,  yet  ealmly*  and  OD  awaking 
manifested  symptoms  of  ^change  s^ffioiently  favorable  to  reinspire  hope. 
Tranquility  the  most  perfect,  however,  was  ^s^ential— nothing  but  that  co«ki 
save  nim  then ;  hia  life  hung  by  a  thread,  which  the  aUghtest  excitement 
would  sn^p ;  -and  wben  .this,  bud  beeome  mofA  apparent,  Caroline  s^nt  up  a 
message  l^  l&r^villei.to.  the  effedl^  that  .ahe  was-  anxious  !»  apeak  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur, and  must  of  necessity  see  him. 

When  Greville  had  delivered  this  message,  Charles,  at  the  .suggestvon  of 
Dr.  Hawtree,  went  to  her  with  the  view  of  explaining  that  such/a&  interview 
then  would  be  immediately  fatal.  -    . .  !     '      ' 

**  Let  iqe:  beg  of  yoii/'  SAidihe,  with  tha  moat,  perfect  oa^mness,  ^*  not  to 
disturb  him  now." 

*"  I  have  no  dalins  to  diatftrbhim "  sbe  repUad-}  "that is  pot.my  olject" 

"  But  I  assure  you  the  slightest  excitement  now  will  priOfJuce, immediate 
d«tK" 

**  And  how  do  you  know  that  b^  .presence  will  be  the  cause  of  excite- 
ment!" '  ! ,  v;  i, 

*♦  I  will  say  thi*it  i»  jwnWt " 

'*  What  ffigbt  .have  you  to<  a»ume  it  to  be  poaaible  T'        , ,  : 

'*  Surely,  I  need  not  explain." 

"  But  I  demafid  aE  explanatioli  r 

**  At  a  more  proper  tirofe.  Lady  Cleveland,  I  will  sfitisfy  that  demand." 

"  I  perteive,"  rained  Caroline*  eontemptiioutly ; ."  oh,  I  peroene.  Tcmr 
ear  has  been  poiaoiaed/'  ' 

"  We'll  not  enter  iototibat  now.'^ 

:  ^*  But  I  mil  ettter  into  it  now.  •  •  This  in  a  trick  to  keep  me  from  him  untij 
he  isao  more." 

'^  Ijfo^  Lady  ClevielaAd,  vpon  mv  honor !" 
•  ^  iij  father  teUa  me  that  the  danger  ia  immediate  "    : 
.r  **  It  will  be  if  you  now  diaturb  him.    TbereSoDSi  let  bm  entreat  you  to 
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Mit  but  a  sbort  iSme  longer,  and  I  will  mTself  lead  you  to  hits,  and  endeavor 
to  effect  a  reconciliation." 

^  l^r,  I  need  not  jour  kind  offices.  I  know  jexk  too  well.  I  see  your  de- 
sign clearly.  When  he  is  dead  yon  will  lead  me  to  him,  and  endMvcr  to 
eoeet  a  reconciliation.    I-il  not  trust  you,  6ir — ^I'U  see  him  now." 

"Really,  Ladjr  Cleveland,  I  cannot  consent  to  it" 

^  Kott  cannot  consent  to  it )  Pray,  sir,  who  asked  your  consent  ?  Your 
oon^ntt  I  apprehend,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  f ' 

'*  In  this  case,  Lady  Cleveland,  it  is.  If  I  were  his  professional  attendant 
merely,  I  would  oppose  it;  as  he  is  my  uncle,  he  shall  not  be  disturbed.'* 

*'  Shall  not  1     You  forget,  sir,  that  I  am  mistress  here  ?" 

^'  No,  madam,  no ;  I  Cannot  forget,  that  Where  am  you  going  ?"  he 
added,  as  Caroline  approached  the  door  with  an  expression  of  contempt 

^'To  my  husband,  sir  !'*  she  replied  haughUfv. 
'  ** Indeed,  Lady  C^ev^land,  you  ttiust  not  go.* 
'   ••Must  not,  sir  I    I  will.'* 

^  Madam,  you  shall  not  pass  this  door.*' 

^Insolence!"  > 

'  **'Ptayy  do  not  attempt  to  completed  thai  work  which  you  have  unhappily 
b^n." 

'*  Invidious  brute !  stand  aside  !*' 

*'  Madam,  I  will  nit  su^r  you  16  pass.'* 

«  You  will  not  »ti/e*- Itne !    Wr^h!" 

•*  Madam,  I  am  firm." 

"Firm?"  she  echoed,  scornfully,  as  she  rang  the  bell  with  violence. 
''  Your  firmness  ehall  soon  be  tested.  Am  I  to  be  insulted  by  a  poor,  weak, 
aickly-looking  creature  like  you  ?  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  my  own  home 
next,  I  suppose!  Oh!  this  is  a  deep  scheme.  William,''  she  added* 
fi^hsely,  as  the  servant  entered,  <'  remove  that  pefson  from  the  door  T' 

The  servant  looked  at  the  '  person,'  and  then  looked  at  her. 

•*  Remove  him,  1  say !" 

V  Mr.  Charles,  my  lady  ?"  inquh^  the  servant,  who  could  not  understaod 
it  ■      .  "     ^        • 

"  Ay,  remove  him  instantly,  I  desire  you." 

•*  That's  Mr.  CAarZc*,  my  Lady  l" 

"  Insufferable  insolence !     Obey  me  I" 

*«  I  must  fk>t  touch  Mf.  Charles  I     I  wouldn't  doit  for  the  world  P 

"  Out  of  my  sight,"  cried  Caroline,  trembling  with  passion  ;  and  the  ser- 
vant was  about  to  retire,  when  Cbarles  said,  **  Stay  ;  tell  Mr.  Greville  that 
I  want  him  immediatelv.  Mind'  you  do  not  make  the  slightest  noiae. 
Even  yomf  own  servant,^'  he  added,  turning  to  Caroline,  **]&  ashamed  of 
yoii.* 
^"Silence!  How diareyofu speak?"' 
-  ^^  Oh  I  be  tranquil,  madam ;  do  hot  sxlI^t  pasHon  to  humble  your  piide." 

"  Silence,  I  command  you  I  I'll  not  allbw  myself  to  be  thus  insulted.  I 
■ee  how  it  is ;  I  see  it  all  clearly  !  And  you  now  flatter  yourself  that  I  am 
ftfendl^ss.'^ 

"  I  do  believe  that  you  are  nearly 'friendless :  but  why,  why  are  you  aof 
Yan  are  the  wile  of  my  uhcle^-«the  kindest  man  that  «ver  breathed — be  is 
now  on  his  death-bed,  and  yet  you,  his  wife,  the  wife  whom  he  adored^ 
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instead  of  Booibing  his  list  ttooiDeDtt,are  not  sufiEered  to  go'  near  Ulnl 
Reflect  upon  that,  and  sink  with  Bfaame." 

"  Father  !"  exclaimed  OaroUoe,  nlshing  toward!  Orevflle,  aa  he  entered. 
"  Father,"  she  repeated,  and  fdl  upiin  bis  neck  in  tean. 

*'  Mr.  GreviUe/'  said  Charles,  "  fou  know  the  state  in  which  my  imde 
now  lies ;  I,  therefore,  ifinSt  beg  of  yon  to  prevnol  npon  Lady  Cleveland  to 
make  no  attempt  to  disturb  him.  I  have  promised  that  she  shall  see  him  m 
a  short  time — say  within  an  hour — I  repeat  that  promise,  and  will  perfiHrm 
it" 

"I  know  yon  will,"  said  Greville, " I  know  you  will:  but  go;  he^has 
been  enquiring  for  you  anxiously — go." 

"  Lady  Cleveland/'  said  Charles,  *l  you  have  forced  me  to  be  severe;  but 
my  uncle's  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  courtesy." 

He  then  returned  to  the  chamber,  and  aoon  perceived  that,  during  his 
absence,  an  unfavorable  change  had  taken  place.  Sir  Arthur  was  still  calm 
and  conscious ;  but  death  was  approaching  stealthily,  yet  so  surely,  that 
even  the  last  hope  fled. 

"Charles,"  said  he,  in  a  feeble  tone,  "come  nearer  to  me;  neaKr. 
Charles,  I  now  be^n  to  feel  that  I  soon  must  say  &rewell.  But  tell  mo— I 
am  not  afraid  to  die — ^tell  me,  is  my  recovery  hopeless  f  Do  not  deceive 
me— is  it  r 

"I  fear,  dear  uncle,"  replied  Charles,  mournfully, "  I  fear*' 

"Say  no  more :  I  feel  that  it  is  so.  Caroline,"  he  added  calmly,  "  I  wish 
to  see  her,  Charles." 

"  She  is  most  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  Yes — ^yes — yes.  I  then  shall  die. in  peace.  Take  oar^  of  her  when  I 
am  gone.    You  promise  to  take  cfoe  of  her  t" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  let  me  see  her  now.  But  do  not  leave  mei  Charles ;  you  must 
not  leave  me." 

Charles  turned  to  Dr.  Hawtree,  and  when  he  had  briefly  intimated  to  him 
Sir  Arthur's  wish,  the  Doctor  left  the  room,  for  the  purpose  of  bringmg 
Caroline  up,  and  shortly  returned  with  her,  followed  by  Greville. 

As  she  approached  him  in  tears,  Dr.  Hawtree  and  Greville,  retired  to  the 
dressing-room,  and  Charles  was  about  to  follow^  but  Sir  Arthur  still  held 
his  hand,  and  wished  him  to  remain. 

'*  Caroline,"  said  he,  in  'mournful  accents,  "  I  have  now  to  bid  you  &re- 
well." 

'*  My  husband  !"  cried  Caroline,  as  Charles  gave  her  the  hand  which  held 
his  luind,  and  which  she  bathed  with  her  tears. 

''Oh.!*'  said  Sir  Arthur, ''  how  happy  we  might  have  been,  Caroline  P 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  our  enemies,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  our  mutual  eneimsi 
— the  destroyers  of  your  happiness  aiid  mine.  Oh,  why  did  you  suffer  your- 
self to.  be  thus'  abused'?  Why  did  you  shut  up  your  heart  to  the  conviction 
of  my  fidelity  ?    The  crime  imputed  to  me  is  one  which  I  abhor." 

"  And  of  that  crime    ■   ■  " 

*'  I  am  innocent !"  she  exclaimed,  falling  upon  her  knees  and  clasping  h|it 
hands  fervently ;  "  innocent,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  !" 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  Charles,  as  he  raised  her,  **  believe  that  she  is — ^be  wtp 

of  itr 
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:  *  Sir' Arthur  wept,  Mid  presBed  her  hand  warinljF,  lind  kiaaed  it,  bat  could 
not  speak. 

*  **  Remove  this  staid,"  oontinued  Caroline,  ^*  at<woe  from  your  imagination. 
It  is  tme,  dear  husband,  that  I  have  mnoh  heglected  you^ — true  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  ingratitude  and  indiscretion,*  for  which  I  now  crare  your  for- 
giveness ;  but  of  that  crime  with  which  I  am'  chained,  I  again  declare  so- 
lemnly— ^feeling  than  I  am  standing  at  this  moment  in  the  awful  presence  of 
Him  before  whose  throne  .you  are  about  to  ai>pea^-*that  I  am  innocent!" 

'*  Caroline  I"  cried  Sir  Arthur  in  tears,  '*  I  do-^I  do  believe  T'  and  dasp* 
ing  her  to  his  heart,  he  expired.       '* 
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Almost  immediately  after  Sir  Arthur'a  deaths  Fred  and  Lucreee,  with  hoi 
Infant;  arrived,  and  having  been  warmly  received  by  all  save  Caroline,  who 
had  retired,  .Lucreee  went  to  her  room,  with  the  view  of  greeting  and  con* 
ioHtig  her,  while  Fred  impatiently  ui^d  the  departure  of  Dr.  Hawtree,  who 
had  promised  to  take  him  to  Alice  at  once. 

Greville — ^having  beard  this  promise  given,  and  wishing  for  some  reason- 
able excuse  to  leave  the  house,  in  which  he  really  was  not  at  all  happy—* 
now  endeavored  to  make  Dr.  Hawirea  understand,  by  a  variety  of  ingenious 
observations,  that  he  should  feel  extremely  glad  of  an  invitation  to  go  with 
them ;  and  that  as  the  Doctor  knew  that  Alice  had  before  been  amused  by 
illustrations  of  his  one  grand  principle,  and  was  anxious  that  the  reunion  of 
the  lovers  should  not  be  one  of  tears,  he  invited  him  to  dine  with  them — in- 
timating at  the  same  time,  with  great  consideration^  that  they  might  as  well 
all  go  together,  which  met  Gteville's  views  precisely ;  and  therefore,  having 
taken  leave  of  Charles — who  then  wished  for  no  other  society  than  that  of 
Lucreee — they  together  left  the  house. 

'*  Now,  Fred,*'  said  Dr.  Hawtree,  as  they  proceeded  towards  his  residence, 
**  although  this  is  a  mournful  time,  your  meeting  with  Alice  must  be  gay. 
We  have  lost  our  dear  friend  Cleveland,  but  we  muei  not,  Fred,  lose  her." 

'*  There's  surely  no  danger  of  that  !*'  cried  Fred. 

*^  Why,  she  must  be  rallied.  Her  spirits  have  been  of  late  dreadfully  de- 
pressed ;  and  although  she  was  in  a  hiffh  state  of  rapture  for  a'  time  when 
she  heard  of  your  coming  back  to  England,  she  soon  became  thoughtful  and 
gloomy  again  ;  in  fact,  melancholy  seems  to  hare  settled  upon  her  soul — that 
species  of  melancholy  which  fleeting  ecstasy  tends  but  to  confirm,  but  which 
coiistant  cheerfulness  must  soon  remove.  Therefore,  be  light  and  lively,  atd 
most  playful  when  you  perceive  she  is  most  inclined  to  be  dull.*' 
'  **  Then  we  had  better  not  allude  to  poor  Sir  Arthur's  death  this  evening  ?" 

'*  Not  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it.  She  will  ask  after  him,  doubtless ;  but 
the  subject  must  be  evaded  in  some  way.  She  had  mtach  better  hear  of  it 
in  the  morning/' 

^  Father,"  said  Fred.,  *'  you  understand  f  Sir  Arthur  must  not  he  men- 
tioned this  evening  before  Alice." 
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*' Very  well,  my  boy,"  replied  Greville.  ''If  it  itoLfUii  no%i  it  milfet  not; 
and  therefore,  of  coarse,  will  not  be  mentioned/' 

^*  What!  havenH  you  got  over  that  yetf*  cried  Fred.,  witb  all  that  ir- 
rererenoe  in  which  sons  will  indulge,  when  they  conoeiye  themaelves  to  b6 
wiser  than  their  fathers.  ' 

"  Got  over  what,  my  boy  V* 

^  Why^  that  predestinarian  propenaity  of  yours.  You  should  have  been 
with  ua  at  Verdun.  We  should  havB.' cured  you  there.  Charles  and  I  were 
frequently  on  the  subject." 

"  And  the  result,  I  find,  is  that  Charles  has  become  a  concert** 

'*  Charles  become  a  convert  V*  cried  Fred.,  whom  the  notion  highly  pleased. 
"  When  he  becomes  a  convert,  Til  join  you." 

*'  Well,  there's  no  accounting  for  these  things :  they  are  all  hidden  mys- 
teries to  us ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  tkci  .time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
but  very  few  men  of  sense  to  be  converted.  JBut  don't  you  think,"  he  add- 
ed,  "  that  Charles  is  looking  ill  I" 

^  He  is  ill,"  replied  Dr.  Hawtree,  "  very  ill.  He,  too,  must  be  roused,  or 
liell  become  hypoohondriacaL    I  see  tlukt  clearly." 

^Now,"  said  Fred.,  on  reaching  the  houae,  **  shall  I  go  up  with  you^  or 
will  you  announce  ihe  first  f " 

^  Qo  into  the  parlor^^'Teplsed  the  Dootorj  ^  and  I'U  bt  her  kaow  that  y6a 
are  there." 

Pantino;  with  impatience  to  see  her,  Fred,  did  so,  and  the  Doctor  proceed- 
ed with  Greville  to  the  drawing-room,  at  the  door  of  which  Alice  was  ana* 
iously  standing,  in  the  fond  hope— ^knowing  that  some  one  was  with  him — 
of  its  being  no  other  than  Fred.  * 

'*  Has  he  not  yet  arrived  in  town  V*  ahe  cried,  in  an  energetic  whisper, 
when  .^he  saw  that  it  was  Greville. 

"Who,  my  dear,  who?"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile. 

•*  Frederick  !  F^derick  1" 

'^Oh,  yes,  he^  here.     You'll  Jind  him  in  the.  parlor." 

'  Her  heart  for  the  moment  ceasM  to  beat ;  and  having  looked  at  her 
father  with  a  fond  appreciation  of  hia  motives,  she  kissed  him,  and  rushed 
from  the  room. 

The  parior^dooT  opened.  Fred,  flaw  to  embrace  her.  Their  names  were 
pronounced  with  expressions  of  joy,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  locked  in 
each  other's  arms. 

*'0b,  Alice!"  cried  Fred.,  when  his  lips  were  disengaged,  **  what  happi- 
ness is  this  r' 

*^  Frederick  1"  fervently  exclaimed  Alice,  '*  I  could  now  <fM  with  pleasure!" 

Fred,  gased  at  her  mtenUy  for  a  moment;  and,  remembering  the  Doc- 
tor's injunction-^wbich,  happy  as  he  was,  he  resolved  to  obey-— said*  play- 
Mly,  **  Well,  then  let  us  die  together.  I'll  make  my  will  at  once.  I  have 
nothing  to  leave ;  but  a  will  looks  respectable.  Alice,"  he  added,  as  she 
slightly  smiled,  *'  we  slall  live,  I  hope,  many,  many  happy  years  yet  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  the  very  time  at  which  I  should  least  like  to  die." 

**  Dear  Frederick,  I  do  not  mean  that  /  should  like  to  die ;  but,  in  fact,  I 
feel  so  happy  that  I  scarcely  know  tokat  I  mean." 

**  But,  my  aweetest  girl,  we  must  be  ffay  as  well  as  happy.    Look  at  m« 
I  am,  of  course,  extremely  handsome ;  but  we'll  set  that  aside — tbat'a  ad- 
mitted :  the  question  is,  do  I  look  as  if  I  were  happy  f" 
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'^  You  do,  46ar  Fred.,  and  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  it,'* 

"Verj  W9li ; .  we'll,  of  ooursa^  tak#  tbat  for.^NU)ted.    Now  let  me  look  at 

It  maj  be  stated,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  tbat  tbeir  eyes  bad  no  sooner  mel 
.(ban  he  kissed  her.  If,  was  done,  of  course,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moident ; 
but  it  was  done ;  and  the  only  excuse  be  bad  to  offer  was,  Ihat  he  tionldn'i 
Jielp  iti!  [which  wes  yery  extriiordinary, 

*^  I  perceive,"  be  cooti&ued,  '*a  slight  tipge  of  aaduess  shading  t^ioM 
beautiful  features  of  yours;  and  yet  you  are  happy — most  bappyT<-oyer* 
joyed.  Up  to  thia  moment  I  never  imagined  sadness  to  be  indicative  of  joy. 
j»at,  without  dwelling  on  tbat,  let  us  turn  to  .this,"  be  added,  (bowing  her 
nainiature  from  bis  breast.     *'  Now,  here  we  have  the  semblance  of  «  lovely 

firl,  19  the  bloom  of  youth-  and  beauty.  Her  eyes,  you  perceive,  are  spar- 
ling with  pleasure;  her  brow  is  smooth  and  dear;  her  lips— rpreci&ely  the 
Iipa  I. love — appear  to  beformed  for  kissing  and.  smiling;  while  her  swelling 
bosom  seems  fraught  with  delight  Now,  where  is  this  sadness  ?  Look  at 
ik^ entemble^    Can  you  perceive  anything  liUit developed f" 

"  I  can  perceive  that  you  are  a  dear,  kind  creature^''  said  Aliooi  '*and  I 
am  pet  quite  sur^  that  I  do  not  love  you  more  than  ever*" 

^  That  may  be  all  very  well  for  an  English  compliment ;  but  let  that 
pass  while  I  compare  this  critically  with  the  oridnaL  Well,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  "  it's  very  like-^really — an  admirable  likeness !  Why,  that's 
very  strange  1  Oh,  I  perceive — you  are  looking  like  yourulf  again  t  Thai 
sbMie  of  sadness  sp<uled  all." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  very  dear  to  me,,  Frederidk,"  said  Alice»-  and  imme- 
diately burst  into  tears. 

"  Well,  this  is  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  in  nature.  Let  us  walk  to 
that  bookcase.  It  is  abaolately  neoessaiy  tbat  I  should  have  thia  matter 
cleared  up.  Let  me  see.  Oh,  here  is  a  dictionary ;  now  then,  *  Weep/ 
here  it  is ;  '  We^^  to  shed  tears,  to  beif ail,  to  lament,  to  mourn.'  That's 
sufficiently  explicit.  What  follows  ?  You  tell  me  tbat  I  am  dear  to  you, 
and  while  you  tell  me  tbat  you  weep — tbat  is,  you  bewail,  you  lament,  in 
fact,  mourn  over  it." 

'*  Nay,  that  is  not  a  fiur  inference ;  and,  if  it  be,  it  is  not  a  correct  one. 
I  wept,  I  know  not  why,  exccptHhat  my  heart  was  too  fuU  of  bappiaesB* 
They  were  not  tears  of  sadness,  but  of  joy.  Indeed,  dear  Fred,!  am  not 
sad — I  have  been.** 

"  Ob,  I  have  beard  of  it ;  and  even  tbat  appears  extraordtnllry.  Yoa 
ereatures — I  speak  of  you  in.  the  aggregate — ^feel  more  for  vs  than  we  feel 
for  ourselves.  A  calamity  assaiU  us.  Well,  what  is  it  to  yau  I  We  baw 
to  suffer — and  yet,  while  we  suffer,  you  feel." 

"  Is  not  tbat  one  of  our  most  amiable  traitor 

*'It  may  be  amiable;  but  it's  altogether  wrong*  and,  tberefdror  oiught to 
be  rectified ;  especially  as  our  sufferings  are  invariably  increased  /by  the  fiiel 
of  our  knowing  tbat  you  suffer  too.  This,  however,  is  an  offence  which  wa 
are  always  disposed  to  forgive.  But,  when  all  is  paased-r^whea  we  bava 
ceased  to  suffer — when  we  are  restored  to  health,  peace,  and  joy-^'adness 
is  not  venial.  Therefore,  dear,  dear  Aliee,  be  sad  2io  more.'' 
.    *^  I  will  not    I  am  not  sad  now,^ 

'*  But  smile,  my  sweet  girl ;  smile.  Tbarei  always  look  tbte,  and  yew 
know  not  bow  happy  you  will  make  me." 
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''  Well,  ril  endeavor  to  do  bo  ;  bat  jou'  mast  not  scold  me  any  mwe 
now,  I  have  so  much  to  ask  you.  Vou  have  not  said  a  word  about  your- 
self; nor  have  I  inquired  for  a  single  soul — Lucrece  and  the  dear  little  baby, 
and" 

*'  Yes,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  them  by  and  by.  But  is  it  not  time  for  you 
to  think  about  drawing  for  dinner  f" 

'*  Good  gracious  P'  she  exclaimed,  on  looking  at  her  watch,  "  I  bad  no 
idea  of.  its  being  so  late.  But,  baby — oh  I  how  I  long  to  see  him  ! — ^what 
is  his  name  ?'* 

*^  Why,  his  name  is  Charles  strictly,  but  we  call  him  Moses  P 

^  Moses  I  what  an  odious  name  to  give  tbe  little  dear.  V\\  not  have  him 
called  Moses.*" 

*'  Well,  you  must  speak  to  Lucrece  about  the  Tnatter.  But,  in  the  in- 
terim, dear  Alice,  be  eneerfu] — ^be  gay.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  love  you ; 
but,  that  I  do  love  you  dearly,  believe.  Bless  you,  my  sweet  girl,"  he  ad- 
ded, again  embracing  her,  **  bless  you  I'V 

He  then  fondly  l^d  her  from  the  parlor,  and  they  proceeded  together  to 
die  drawing«room  door,  where,  after  another  embrace,  of  course,  they  parted. 

'*  Well,"  said  thia  Doctor,  when  Fred  had  rejoined  bim  and  GreviUe,  ^how 
did  you  find  her  V* 

"  Oh,"  replied  Fred,  •*  Tve  no  fear  of  her  now." 

*^  Did  you  not  perceive  in  her  countenance  a  settled  expression  of  melan- 
choly ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  FU  very  soon  cause  that  to  vanish.  She's  not,  how- 
ever, nearly  so  much  altered  as  I  imagined  1" 

**  Was  she  at  all  wandering  or  incoherent  in  her  remarks  f  * 

'^  No — ^not  in  the  slightest  degree  I" 

'*  In  cases  of  this  kind,  these  young  dogs,  Grevifle,  make  the  best  physi- 
cians after  all." 

^*  Why,  it's  natural,"  said  Grevilte,  with  the  most  perfect  coolness ;  *'  and 
Nature  can't  be  beaten  by  Art.    I  have  a  great  idea  of  Nature." 

**  So  have  I,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile.  **  But  you  must  not  re* 
lax,  Fred  ;  keep  her  cheerful,  and  all  will  be  well." 

/^Fred,"  said  Greville,  '^^  we  have  been  speaking  of  Lucrece.    What's  the 
matter  with  her  f " 

**  Oh,  consider  the  fiitigae  she  Has  endured  1" 

'*  But  she  looks  so  thin,  and  pale,  and  wretched  I" 

*'  You  forget  how  long  hie  had  to  nurse  Charles,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
for  an  affectionate  wife  to  feel  otherwise  than  wretched  when  she  conceives 
that  her  fond  husband  is  sinking  into  his  grave." 

**  But  that  is  all  over  now !" 

*'  It  is  not  in  her  judgment ;  nor  is  ft  in  mine.  And  if  it  were,  we  cannot 
etpect  the  lines  whicb  grief  and  apprehension  have  established  to  be  effect- 
ually removed  by  a  sudden  gust  of  joy.  The  bloodless  cheek  and  the  hol- 
low eye  may  radiate  for  a  moment,  and  fill  up  the  traces  of  woe ;  but  the 
effects  of  sorrow  in  all  such  cases  long  outlive  the  cause." 

^  Well,  it^s  true  we  can't  account  for  these  things ;  but  it's  lamentable, 
nevertheless,  that  people  haven't  a  little  more  philosophy.'' 

'^Philosophy,  father,  is  excellent  per  M — the  germ  of  an  admirable  the- 
ory.: but  whei)  a  fond  .woman  sees  the  man  whom  she  adores  sinking  fast — 
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wben  she  sees  that  the  in&nt  at  her  breast  iriA  soon  be  &therlets,  w^  must 
Bat  talk  to  ber  about  pfailosopby." 

Greville,  however,  would  not  be  thus  mored  from  tbe  ground  upon  which 
he  bad  taken  hi^  stand ;  be  was  readj  to  admit  that  human  nature  was  weak 
-*-he  was  ready  to  ^dmit  that  that  weakness  was  peeuliarly  perceptible  in  a 
woman — he  was  ready  to  admits  also,  that  Lucrece  would  have  borne  up 
against  her  contemplated  calamities  if  she  could ;  but  from  hia  point — 
namely,  that  it  was  lamentable  that  people  did  not  bear  everything  with  for- 
titude, seeing  that  nothing  could  be  averted — ^he  deolated  his  determination  . 
not  to  stir  a  single  inch  ;  and  as  this  point  was  held  to  be  not  worth  dis- 
puting, he  proudly  felt  that  he  had  triumphed. 

Alice  now  re-entered  the  room,  and  with  a  smile  which  manifestly  glad- 
dened the  Doctor's  heart ;  and  when  dinner  was  announced,  he  gave  buer  to 
Fred,  who,  he  perceived  in  a  moment,  had  pursued  the  proper  course,  and 
who,  as  he  led  her  from  the  room,  made  her  still  more  cheeifnl  by  playfully 
reproducing  the  miniature,  and  expressing  his  conviction  thht  the  likeness 
never  appeared  to  be  so  faithful  as  then. 

During  dinner,  life  in  Verdun  formed  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  Fred 
related  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  illustrative  chiefly  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  developed  by  the  highly  indignant  Frenchmen,  when  placed 
in  ridiculous  positions — giving  the  excitement,  the  tone,  the  grin,  the  splut- 
ter, and  the  snrug,  to  the  very  life — ^but  the  innumerable  scenes  of  misery 
he  had  witnessed  he  kept  entirely  out  of  view. 

^  Still,**  said  .Alice,  at  length,  '^  in  the  midst  of  all  tireae  lively  scenes  you 
must  have  suffered  much." 

"  Why,"  returned  Fred,  '*  my  sufferings  would  have  becn.indeed  but  alight, 
had  I  never  known  you.  You  were  the  cause  of  all  1 — but  for  you  I  should 
have  made  myself  happy.  As  it  was,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  not  at 
all  like  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  again." 

'*  And  if  you  knew,"  observed  Qrevilie,  *^  that  yon  were  about  to  be  placed 
again  in  the  same  position,  you  would  be  wretched." 

"  I  think  it's  very  likely  that  I  should  be." 

*'  Which  proves,  as  I  remarked  to  Charles  yesterday,  what  a  blessing  it  is 
that  these  matters  are  kept  in  the  dark,  inasmuch  as  our  suffdrings  would 
be  increased  tenfold  by  anticipation.'' 

**  Why,  certainly,*'  rejoined  Fred,  "  if,  for  example,  I  knew  that  to  carry 
opt  some  great  design  I  had  to  run  my  head,  on  a  certain  fine  moiping, 
against'a  brick  wall,  I  should  think  it,  in  anticipation,  very  hard." 

"  The  wall.  Fred,  or  the  case !"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

^  Both,"  replied  Fred.  ^  But  I  don't  see  that  that  proves  the  fact  of  my 
having  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be  a  blessing ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  should  consider  it  a  blessing  if  I  did  know  of  it :  because,  on  that 
particular  morning,  Fd  take  especial  care  not  to  go  near  the  wall  at  all !  I'd 
go  a  mile  another  way  :  I'd  take  a  walk  in  the  fields ;  or-^—whicb,  perhapSi 
would  be  the  safest  plan — I'd  be  in  bed  the  whole  of  that  morning.'' 

•*  If  you  could." 

"  I  would  1  I  wouldnH  get  up  to  please  any  man  alive  I  I  go  near  the 
^all !  We'd  see  about  it.  I'd  bet  ten  to  one  in  suck  a  case,  that  I  didn't 
go  within  half  a  mile  of  the  wall.  It  would  hence  be  a  blessing  if  we  did 
now  exactly  what  we  bad  to  etpect  1    WouM  a  nuta  bft  a  s^dbr  if  he 
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knew  be  shovld  be  shbtl  Would *a^Blft&  ^o  oot  boiupdta  veMel  if  he  knew 
he  should  be. drowned  !  Would  he  travel  hji  ooaebif  he  knew  he  shoidd 
be  upset  ?    Would  he  erer  go  to  law  if  be  knew:  he  ahonid  .be  beaten  t*'  . 

*♦  Wot  if  he  could  avoid  it;  oeita]itljr,notr  -   .       •  j      :       : 

^Now,  here  is  a  ^aaa  of  wine:  do  you  think  t  woidcT  drink  it,  if  I 
thought  it  would  kill  me  r       I       ^  t 

"Not  if  yon  oould  helpitT  cried  GreviUe;  "yottdKm't  see  that  Notif 
you  could  help  it  1"  , 

*'  But  do  you  think  that  I  could  no/  iivoid  it  !'*•  : 

'*If  'you  are  to  drink  that  glass  of  winei  yeU  musU"  . 

"  Whether  I  will  or  not !" 

'^  That's  where  you  make  a  roiatake:  <  You  Jiaye  no.  will  inl^he  n^atUr-P 

"  Then  we  are  nothi^ag  more  than  mere  auto0l^tl^  eftentially  below  thai( 
which  we  conceive  to  be  the  level  of  the  brute.  .  I)oyou  think  that  ooan  haa 
reason  P 

"Decidedly;" 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  was  intended  that  be  ebould  eseeFoiae  that  reason  1** 

"Yes."  . 

'*  And  be  guided  by  its  dictates  f ' 

**  Why,  apparently  r 

"  What  not  in.  reality  ?  Do  you  eonceiye  reason  to  Jbe  a  mockery,  then.! 
If  we  cannot  be  governed  by  it — ^if  its  exercise  can  have  no  effect  in  guiding 
our  actions — it  must,  of  course^  be  to  ms  utterly  valueless." 

^  You  don^t  understand  It ;  indeedy  you  don  t  Besides^  you  don't  ali^ 
to  the  point."  , 

Fred  smiled,  and  passed  the  bottle.  > 

**  Well,  Alice,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^*  what  is  yqur  opinion  upon  this  important 
•ubject?" 

"  Why,  I  scarcely  like  to  presume  to  give  an  opinion." 

^'  Remember,  my  dear,"  observed  Greville,  "  the  point  for  which  I  contend 
Is  this  :  that  it  is  a  great  blessing  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what  ii 
about  to  occur/* 

*'  I  understand,'*  returned  Alice.  **  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we 
hfld|  the  greater  part  of  our  miseries  might  be  averted.' 

'*  Could  a  man  live  if  he  knew  all  he  had  to  endure  f" 

^  K  he  is  to  live,  he  ihuat  Hve  I"  isHed  Fred.     '*  But  yon  interrupt  ^iice.^ 

**  If  we  knew  of  the  calamities,;"  she  continued,  "  which  are  about  to  be* 
hi  us,  should  we  not  prepare  for  those  calamities  I — even  ass\iming  it  to  be 
impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  averted,  should  we  not  endeavor  tp  be- 
eome  resigned  to  them  f  Who  ever'  attempts  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
impossible  f  :  Who  ever  dreams  of  opposing  thiit  which  he  knows  must  bet 
If  we  knew  that  these  calamities  must  come,  I  apprehend  we  should  pre* 
pare  for  them  as  we  now  prepare  for  winter,  and  as  we  ought  to  prepare  for 
death,  I  conceive  that  our  miseries  spring  chiefly  from  apprehension  and 
suspense — ^the  torturing  dread  of  evik  which  never  occur — and  certainly, 
while  we  should  at  once  be  relieved  of  these  sources  of  misery,  we  should 
eontemplate  the  happiness  with  which  we  are  to  be  blessed — and  which,  in 
that  case,  of  course,  would  be  equally  knoWii — with  feelings  of.  ddi^li)|| 
which  would  sustain  us  in  affliction.  1  dq  not  like  to  dwell  upon  a  «u|>jc^ 
of  this  kind :  I  feel  that  it  doea  not  beeoioe  meso  to  do;  but^  in  ox^e^  ^ 
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illoBtrAte  clearlj  wliAt  I  mean,  I  would  submit,  that  neither  Frederick,  Lu- 
creoe,  nor  Dr.  Cleveland  would  have  suffered  much  while  at  Verdun,  had 
ihej  known  from  the  first  that  on  this  very  daj  they  should  be  with  ns,  in 
^land." 

'<  Certainly  not  P  erelaimed  Fred.  **  We  should  not  have  eared  two 
straws  about  it !  It  strikes  me,  father/'  he  added,  "  that  you  had  better  not 
say  another  syllable  on  the  subject,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  acknowledge  that 
yea  have  been  upon  this  point  fairly  beaten." 

"  I  think  you  got  the  worst  of  it  tkert,  Qreville,''  intarposed  thei  Doctor. 

*'  Ah  i"  said  Grevflle,  '*  it's  all  vefy  well  to  have  a  lady  for  your  advocate. 
Ypu  know  that  they  always  reduce  their  opponents,  at  feast  to  iilenee.  We 
can't  account  for  these  thmgs ;  we  only  know  they  are  so.'' 

Alice  soqn  itf ter  this  retired,  and  the  subject  waa  immediately  changed  to 
that  of  the  Seath  of  Sir  Arthur. 

''  1  suppose,"  said  Qreville — "  I,  perhaps,  have  no  absolute  nght  to  sup- 
pose-->4>ut  I  do  suppose  that  Sir  Arthur  was  satisfied,  at  length,  on  the 
subject  of  Caroline's  purity?" 

***'Had  we  not  better  avoid  that  subject  V^  suffgested  Fred. 

"  Well,*'  interposed  the  Doctor,  ''  we  certainly  need  not  dwell  upon  it ; 
but  I  think  that,  in  justice  to  her,  it  should  be  stated  that  Sir  Arthur  waa, 
eventually,  convinced  of.herdnnocence>  and  that  no  one,  to  whom  her  real 
character  is  known,  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  that  conviotkm 
ma  based  u)k>n  truth.'' 

Qreville  was  about  to  eulogize  upon  this,  but  the  Doctor,  perceivhig  his 
object,  said,  "  Will  you  go  up  and  sit  with  Alice,  Qreville,  or  diall  I  ?^— a 
considerate  hint,  which  was  tiiken  by  Fred,  who  instantly  rose,  with  a  smile^ 
and  withdrew. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX 

TSa    WILL. 

KoiwTrH6TA2n>tiro  the  eoncQiatoTy  tones  amnned  by  CbarlM  before  they  enitted  Sir 
Arthar*!  room  —  notwithntandinff  the  aealoot  eflbrte  of  Luereee  to  hwptre  a  hi^h  appre- 
ciation of  bis  worth — ^Oarotine**  hatred  of  him  could  not  be  sabdued.  She  appearea  to 
detest  his  very  name,  and  eommandtd  Lnerece  not  to  allode  to  him  in  her  preeeooe; 

**  I  have  been  deef>1y  wronged  T'-^she  exclaimed,  at  their  first  inlerriew,— >  bitteiiy 
persecuted  1 — grossly  insulted  T—crnelly  denounced  1 — and  now  that  I  am  free,  my  eow- 
ardlj  enemies  shall  feel  the  fall  weight  of  my  reyengef* 

**  sut,  dear  sister,  Charles  is  not  your  enemy  T  urged  Luereee; 

**  He  U  my  enemy—one  of  the  greatest  enemies  I  have  1  By  him  I  have  \mm  vilely 
insoUed  and  denounced.** 

**  But  where,  de^r  Caroline  t — ^where  f* 

**  Here,  in  my  own  house  t  He  it  wae  that  stood  between  me  and  air  hosbuid ;  ft 
was  he  who  —  knowing  that  I  was jperfectly  unprotected  —  would  not  allow  me  to  see 
him  until  the  yery  last  I  —  d&rinff,  at  the  same  time,  plainly  to  aaseK  that  I  bad  killed 
htm  i    Oh  I  I  shall  not  forget  that  I" 

**■  Indeed,  dear  Caroline,  he  could  not  have  meant  it :  you  must,  dear,  hate  misunder- 
stood him.** 

"  Vo,  he  was  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  bat  I  desire  that  his  name  may  le  meotioaed' 
to  me  no  more.  He  is  in  my  house,  still,  I  presume.  Let  him  not  remain.  He  b  aol^ 
wasted  here.    The  sooner  he  leates,  the  better." 

18 
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**  Bat  Garoliiie,  sorelj  yoq  do  l»t  ito«aii  tbib  T 

"  I  do.    Uuderstand  me,  Lucreoe,  I  baye  do  ill  feeling  toTravda  70U.    II  is  agvnst  lun 
that  nij  feelings  are  excited.** 

"  Bat,  Oarolm^  dear,  70a  vill  require  aome  assistance  T* 
'    "  If  I  need  it,  I  can  bave  the  asatstance  of  friends  ;  mj  enemies  are  the  yery  laat  ta 
whom  I  shall  apply.    I  shall,  at  all  er^nts,  need  no  aasistaaee  from  MaC 


"  1  cannot,  dear,  believe  him  to  be  your  enemy." 
**  I  know  that  he  is ;  and  for  me,  that's  sc^dent 


once.*' 


Be  had  better  leave  my  boose  at 


To  Lncrece  —  vbo  knew  not  the  whole  of  the  facts  >—  the  circumstance  of  Otonliae 
having  been*  prevented  from  seeing  Sir  Artbar  at  tlie  last  moment,  did  appear  hanib— 
nay,  erneL  She  could  not  understand  it  Nothing;  in  her  view,  could  justify  suchji 
proceeding.  It  appeared  to  be  perfectly  monstrous !  But  while  she  admitted  that 
Caroline  had  reason  tp  feel  indignant,  she  could  not  believe  that  this  species  of  craelty 
bad  either  been  practised  or  sanctioned  by  Charles. 

€(he  therefore,  on  leaving  CavoKne,  questioned  him  on  the  subjeot,  and  esprassed  her 
conviction  that  the  proceeding  had  been  unauthorised  b/  hirii ;  btft  when  be' had  explain- 
ed to  her  whv  this  apparently  harah  oourae  fmd  been  adopted,  she  admitted  its  justice, 
and  lamented  the  cause. 

*  But,"  she  added,  with  an  earnest  expression,  **  had  we  not  better  leare,  dear  P 
'*  Why,  my  love,  I  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  bouse  until  after  the  fcneral" 

"  Let  us  leave  now.  I  think  it  will  be  better.  Things  may  be  unpleasant  B6iides» 
dear  Charles,  you  need  repose  " 

*  Tour  sister  is  anxious  for  me  to  leave,  I  presume  V  , 
.**  Why — ^yes — she  does  appear  to  mth  to  oe  alone.** 

*  Well,  my  love,  I  will  ndt  oppose  her.    We'll  go  to  Jonr  fiitber^a." 
"  There's  a  dear.    We  can  do  no  good  now  by  remaini^,** 

**  Very  true ;  very  true.  Well,  Lucrece,  tell  her  we  are  now  about  to  leiive,  and  111 
direct  nne  of  the  servants  to  briog  a  coach  to  the  door." 

Lucrece  did  so ;  and  Charles,  who  felt  nearly  exhausted,  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  a 
coach ;  and  having  given  directions  for  the  delivery  of  their  luggage  to  Oreyille's  servant, 
they  left  the  boose  with  their  infknt  and  the  maid 

That  Caroline  felt  that  she  had  in  reality  been  the  object  of  bitter  perseontion  may  be 
easily  conceived.  She  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  cause,  while  indignantly  viewing  the 
effect  She  would  not  now  simer  herself  to  admit  that  she  had  committed  any  omnoe ; 
the  penalty  alone  she  regarded — that  alone  occupied  her  thoughts ;  the  fact  of  ber  being 
innocent  of  the  grand  crime  of  which  she  had  been  accused  was,  in  her  view,  amply  suf- 
ficient to  justify  her  in  cherishing  th«  snirit  of  revenge. 

When,  therefore.  Dr.  Hawtree  and  Major  Palgrave — who  were  Sir  Arthur's  execn- 
lors— called  the  next  morning,  they  found,  k>*^heir  utter  amazement,  that,  instead  of  her 
spirit  being  subdued,  as  they  had  anticipated,  she  was  far  more  imperious  than  ever. 
They  bad  imagined  that  the  deatb-bed  scene  had  had  eo  power£ul  an  effect  upon  ber 
miod^  (bat  ber  character  and  conduct  would  have  been  thenceforth  changed ;  instead  of 
which,  she.  assumed  a  tone  of  tlie  mostiofty  caste ;  and  although  thev  were  exceedingly 
courteous  to  ber,  she  treated  them  with  the  utmost  disdain.  She  felt  that  she  bad  the 
p«wer  in  her  own  hands,  and  was  anxious  for  them  to  know  that  she  was  prepared  ibr 
Its  «jMreise.  Having,  however,  a  duty  to  perform,  they  resolved  to  perform  it  firmly ; 
and  as  they  appeared  not  to  notioe  the  indignities  which  she  seemed  to  feel  a  pleasure 
in  lavishing  upon  them,  the  day  for  the  funeral  was  eventu^UIy  fixed,  and  Uie  neces^aiy 
ordem  mgn  given. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  many  cards  were  left ;  and  among  them  were  those  of 
Lady  Qranre  and  Damley.  The  former  Caroline  committed  to  the  flames  instantly ; 
thn  Irtttar  £«  placed  in  her  bosom  ;*  and  as  she  then  conceived  Damley  to  be  the  ooly 
friend  whom  sne  could  trust — ^seeing  that  her  father  ^as  not  a  man  of  judgment  while 
her  brother  waa,  in  her  view,  too  intimate  with  Charles,  she  sent  to  request  him  fo  call 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  as  she  wished  to  consult  him  on  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  evening  had  thus  been  named  by  her  in  order  that  Uiey  might  not  be  interrupted, 
as  she  expected  visits  from  Greville,  Lucrece,  and  Fred,  who  came  immediately  alter 
sbtibad  dispatched  the  note  to  Damley,  and  whose  cliief  anxiety  appeared  to  be  to  ef- 
fect a  leoonciliation  between  her  and  Charles.  To  this,  however,  Caroline  would  not  fur 
a  moment  listen;  she  told  them  at  once  that  she  percfiived  their  object,  and  assured 
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tbem  that  they  sought  to  achieve  it  in  rain ;  when,  in  order  to  iuiitify  herself,  the  dr«w 
her  brother  into  the  room  adjoining,  and  proceeded  to  relate  to  him  the  wrongs  she  had 
epdured,  and  the  bitter  persecution  of  which  she  had  been  the  yictim. 

**  But  has  all  this  been  done  without  a  cause  f  inquired  Fred,  having  listened  to  her 
wkh  exemphuy  |Mitience. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  cause  f"  returned  Cazolme.  **  Hare  I  not  explained  to  yon 
that  jealousy  was  the  cause  T 

**  But  did  you  give  no  cause  for  jealousy  V 

"Certainly  not r* 

**  Then  I  have  been  much  deceived." 

'*  Oh,  vour  ear  has  also  been  poisoned  then — ^has  it  I  Tou  have  been  also  se£  agalbsl 
me  I  No  matter.  X  see  how  it  is.  Thank  Heaven^  I  am  now  independent  of  yon  all 
lod  in  a  position  to  bid  you  all  defiance  Y* 

"  Carohne  1  sre  you  niad  V 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not  mad ;  but  resolved  to  repel  every  attack,  let  it  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may." 

**  I  have  made  no  attack,  remember  that  I  merely  said  that  if  you  had  given  no 
cause  for  this  jealousy,  I  have  been  deceived.  But  who  is  this  scoundrel  by  whom  yon 
have  been  induced  thus  to  blast  your  reputation  T 

**  Do  you  know,  sir,  to  whom  you  are  speaking  1" 

"  Certainly ;  I  should  else  have  no  light  to  speak  as  I  do.** 

**  You  have  no  right,  as  it  ia** 

*  As  your  brother,  Caroline,  I  have.    Who,  and  what  is  he  f 

«  A  friend." 

**  Believe  him,  Caroline,  to  be  your  bitterest  enemy  T 

"Indeed!" 

"  Come,  sit  down,  and  let  me  convince  you  of  the  fiust" 

"  Tou  cannot  do  it  P 

**  Well,  well,  let  us  talk  over  the  matter  calmly." 

"  When  I  need  your  advice,  sir.  III  apply  to  yoo  for  H ;  till  then  I  beg  yonll  give^ 
yourself  no  further  trouble." 

**  Caroline,  you  are  indeed  greatly  ^banff&d  V 

"I  am  I — I  know  that  I  am  I  Persecution  has  ejected  that  change,  which  yon  will 
find  by  and  by  more  strongly  developed  still," 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it" 

"  Do  not  on  my  account  be  Sony,  I  desire.  I  am  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of 
myself.    Be  sorry  for  those  who  have  dared  to  insult  me  I    They  shall  suffer,  if  I  liva" 

"  Oh,  Caroline,  Caroline  1  you  talk  Teiy  fiiolishly." 

« Indeed  I" 

**  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  injure  those  persons  by  whom  you  imagine  yourself  to 
have  been  insulted  ?" 

"  We  shall  see  1" 

**  Well,  4t  is  perfectly  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  now.  When  you  are  some- 
what less  excited,  111  talk  to  you ;  but,  (proline,  for  Heaven's  sake,  make  no  more  ene- 
mies." 

**  All  are  at  liberty  to  be  enemies  if  they  please.    I  care  now  for  no  one,  bein^  inde- 

f  indent  of  alL  Were  the  whole  world  my  enemy  it  would  notgnove  me  now,  leehng,  as 
do  feel,  secure  in  my  own  honor." 

*"  Well,"  said  Fred,  fimcying  that  he  had  better  not  pursue  the  subject  then>  "dfall  1 
dipe  with  you  to-day  T     / 

**  I  wish  to  be  alone." 

**  Oh,  very  welL" 

"  At  any  other  time  " 

"I  do  not  think,  Caroline,  that  at  any  other  time  I  shall  find  it  eotactly  convenient  to 
^e  with  you." 

"  Well,  sur,  you  must  use  your  own  discretioa" 

-I  will,"  repUed  Pred;  "be  assured  I  will" 

He  then  returned  to  Greville  and  Lucrece,  and  with  them  soon  look  leaye  of  Caroline, 
irhoee  bearing  throushout  had  been  haughty  in  the  extreme. 

Prom  this  time  iul  eight  o'clock  Darnley  was  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety.  He  felt 
that  thai  evening  his  late  would  be  decided.    He  had  no  cause  to  fear  that  that  dedsioo 
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'would  be  advene ;  on  the  cootnry,  he  had  eTery  reaaoo  to  beBere  that  it  would,  to  flie 
Iblleftt  extent  r^diM  hia  hopefi ;  sttU  be  could  not  bat  feel  appreheneiTe  that  her  brother, 
or  eome  other  member  of  tne  family,  bad  opened  ber  e^res  to  his  oolj  real  object^  and 
that  veiy  natttml  apprehenaioii  kept  him  in  a  fever  of  excitement  untU  the  hoar  appomted 
had  arrived. 

At  that  boor,  punctuallj*  of  coarse,  he  was  witli  her,  and  his'feacs  irere  immetfiatelf 
bodied  by  ^e  manner  hi  irfaich  she  received  him ;  bat  \rben  she  bad  explained  to  him 
how  she  had  been  treated  by  Gharloa,  and  how  firmly  she  had  refused  to  have  either  hnn 
or  any  part  of  the  family  in  the  house,  he  felt  hunselC  while  he  applaoded  her  spirii;  m- 
fioiteiy  more  secure  than  ever. 

"  Now  Mr.  Damley,"  she  observed,  when  all  this  had  been  explained  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  that  she  bad  been  deeply  Wroqged,  ^  my  object  in  wislung  to  see  ^mi  this 
evening  is  to  consult  you  upon  a  subject  with  which  I  am  not  conversant^  bat  which  yoa 
will  enable  me,  doubtless,  to  understand.  Tou  are  the  only  creature  living  with  whom  I 
would^  under  the  circumstances,  enter  into  this  subject ;  but  as  feel  that  yoa  are  indeed  a 
fiittid,  with  you  I  do  so  without  hesitation.* 

*'  I  feel  honored  by  your  confidence,  LacW  Cleveland,"  returned  Dandey,  **  and  that  yoo 
wfll  ever  find  me  worthy  of  it  I  think  you  oelieve." 

*  I  do,"  replied  Carofine  earnestly ;  **  I  am  now  about  to  prove  that  I  do.  This,**  she 
added,  p«t)ducing  a  document^  and  placiiur  it  before  him,  *  this  is  a  copy  of  Sir  Arthur^ 
will ;  it  is  a  copy  which  I  myself  took  unknown  to  any  one  immediately  after  the  origbal 
had  been  signed.  Now,  there  is  in  that,  will  one  point  which  I  am  anxious  to  have  ex- 
plained, as  it  does  not  now  appear  to  accord  exactly  with  my  impression  at  the  time ; 
out,  perhapSi  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  read  it  over,  and  tell  me  what  you  onderstaod 
byitr 

Damley,  with  fer  more  eagerness  than  he  wished  to  <SspIay,  took  the  eopy  and  read 
with  the  utmost  care ;  and,  as  ne  did  so,  he  found  himself  almost  unable  to  ooDoeal  those 
feelings  of  delight  which  it  had  excited. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  this  seems  quite  dear !  That  which  I  understand  liy  it 
is,  that  Sir  Arthur  leaves  ue  whole  of  his  property  of  eveir  description  to  yoa,  with  the 
eooeption  of  ten  thousand  pounds  16  his  nepnew,  a  thousand  pounds  to  eadi  of  the  execo- 
iai%  and  a  few  trifling  legades." 

**  Exactly.  Now  the  point  which,  in  the  first  plaoie,  I  wish  to  have  explained,  is  that 
which  has  reference  to  Ihs  nephew.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Sir 
Arthur,  immediately  before  this  will  was  made,  he  stated  that  although  he  was  amdoa 
to  leave  bis  nephew  something,  he  wished  it  to  be  with  my  consent;  and  understandiiy 
that  whatever  he  might  leave  him  would  be  subject  to  my  approval,  I  consented  to  his 
pottiMf  down  ten  thousand  pounds;  and,  therefore,  all  I  wi»h  to  know  is,  whetlier  I  have 
not  slid  the  absolute  control  over  this  sum,  it  having  b^n  deariy  understood  at  the  time 
that  it  was  to  be,  in  reality,  subject  to  my  apprQval  V 
'  *  Why,  that  which  was  to  be  subject  to  your  approrai,  I  apprehend,  was  the  feet  of  its 
being  put  in  the  will !  Tou  consented  to  this,  and  it  was  put  m,  and,  therefore,  you  have 
no  control  over  it  now." 

**  What !  not  as  my  consent  was  obtained  expressly  with  this  understanding  f 

**  My  dear  Lady  Cleveland,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  whether  it  was  inserted  with  or 
without  an  understanding  of  this  kind — whetlier  it  was  done  with  or  without  vour  eno- 
sent— the  feet  of  its  being  there  is  sufficient :  Sir  Arthur  has  left  him  ten  thousana  pouodi^ 
and  that  sum  he  must  have." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  V  said  Caroline,  who  felt  mud)  annoyed,  and  bit  her  lips  with 
vexation ;  "  quite  sure  T 

**  Quite,"  replied  Damley ;  "  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  his  being  entitled  to  it  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  it  were  not  so ;  for,  after  the  contumelious  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  you,  I  should  glory  in  its  being  subject  to  your  approval  T 

"  I  certainly  understood  that  it  was  to  be  so " 

*  You  must  have  mistaken  Sir  Arthur's  meaning.    He  wislied  to  do  nothing  without, 
yonr  consent    This  item  he  submitted  for  your  approvd.    You  did  approve  of  it;  vbri 
did  approve  of  it;  you  consented  to  its  being  placed  in  the  will    Had  you  known  (ben 
as  mudi  as  vou  now  know,  yoa  would  not  have  given  that  conseDt" 

*  I  wouldikott  indeed." 
"  But  aa  you  gave  it  then,  and  the  item  is  hi  the  will,  yoa  have  no  oootrol  ot«  it  whai- 
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*  And  fluB  applieB»  of  come,  to  the  stuns  which  have  htta  left  to  the  executors  also  T 
'  Prcciflelv  " 

*  Well  I  1  am  not  vin^tiv^ 

"  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure.** 

**  But  if  I  had  possessed  the  power  which  I  iiuicied  I  possessed,  not  one  of  fhem  ahoald 
ever  have  a  shilhng  T 

"  And  you  would  hare  acted  right — perfectly  right  However,  as  unhappily  you  have 
not  that  power,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  allow  Uie  fact  to  annoy  you.  But^  he  added, 
iriih  the  view  of  forming  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  what  Sir  Arthur  lukd  died 
worth,  "  is  not  this  rather  &  lazge  sum  to  be  left  with  your  oonseut^  even  nominally,  to 
this  nephewT 

*'0h  1  the  sum  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  I  do  not  look  at  that ;  Fd  give  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  have  the  control  over  this  tea  I  car<9  nothii^  whatever  for  the 
iunouht    All  I  look  at  is  Uio^  fact  of  its  b€^  thus  left  absolutely  to  hinL* 

*•  J  tee :  I  understand  perfectly." 

*  I  feared  that  it  was  so  when  I  read  this  to-day  for'  the  first  time  since  it  was  written. 
It  struck  me  in  a  moment  that,  although  my  control  was  undentood.  at  the  time,  the  fact 
of  its  not  being  specified  m  the  will  rendered  that  understanding  valueless." 

"  Unfortunately  that  is  cpcrect  But  my  dear  Lady  Cleveland,  do  not  let  this  distress 
you ;  treat  the  matter  with  contempt" 

**  I  shall  do  sa    Be  well  assured  of  that" 

"  Has  the  day  for  the  funeral  been  fixed  T  enquired  Baroley,  assoming  a  mournful  ez- 
presaioa 

*'It  is  to  take  place  oo  Mopday,?  replied  Caroline.. 

"  WeU,**  resumed  Bamley,  with  the  utmost  caution,  **  death  is,  indeed,  a  solemn  thing 
to  contemplate — a  very  solemn  thing.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  which  render 
it  impossible  to  be  regarded  with  deep  affliction — circumstances,  for  example,  like  those 
under  which  I  am  here.  I  cannot  feel  deeply  afflicted ;  I  cannot  be  expected  to  feel 
deeply  afflicted :  seeing  that  I  cannot  but  view  the  oecurrence  as  one  tending  to  the  i«al- 
ization  of  my  proudest  hopes." 

Caroline  signed^  and  seemed  thoughtfuL 

'*  It  is^  indeed,  sad,"  continued  Damley,  "  exceedingly  sad.  But  as  the  brightest  happi- 
ness must  through  the  veil  of  sadness  first  be  seen^  how  fleeting,  how  ephemeral  should 
our  sorrows  be,  when  we  have  within  ourselves  the  power  to  oast  the  veil  aside.  Dear 
Caroline  I  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  call  you  so  now.  This  power  is  yours :  none  ever 
possessed  it" 

**  Damley  T  said  Caroline,  with  some  emotion,  **  I  must  beg  of  you  n«t  to  pursue  this 
subject ;  I  feel  it  to  be  one  which  ought  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  now." 

^  Forgive  me,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  Your  delicacy  of  feeling  I  more  than  ever  ad- 
mire, and  will,  therefore,  be  sQent  But,  my  dearest,  you  will  permit  me  to  call  before 
this  mournful  business  is  over  T 

"  Why,  it  will  be,  I  think,  better  to  defer  yoiu*  visits  until  I  am  somewhat  more  alone 
than  I  can  expect  to  be  for  the  next  few  daya  I  shall,  of  course,  have  those  persons  call- 
ing frequently  whom  I  sliould  not,  under  the  eircumstances,  like  you  to  meet" 

" I  understand,"  replied  Damley;  "I  perfectly  understand.  But,  if  there  be  anything 
on  earth  that  1  can  ao  to  serve  you,  you  know  that  you  may  command  me.;  you  more- 
over, know  that  I  shall  feel  highly  honored  by  your  commands.  You  will,  therefore,  I 
hope,  not  foiget  that  you  have  at  least  one  whom  you  can  trust" 

tSaroline  promised  that  he  should  be  remembered,  and  with  a  heart  filled  with  ecstacy, 
he  left  her.  He  felt  that  he  should  now  be  a  man  of  wealth  indeed ;  and  at  once  ^xed 
the  amount  at  half  a  million.  It  might  be  more — ^it  might  be  a  million  l^who  could  tell 
what  Sir  Arthur  had  died  worth  f — who  could  tell,  wh^  Caroline  had  spoken  of  tens  of 
thousands  as  being  comparatively  inconsiderable  sums  f  The  amount  might  be  a  million 
and  a  half!  But  if  even  it  were  only  half  a  million,  it  would  enable  him  to  eclipse  in 
style  and  extravagance  all  competitors,  including  the  I'rinoe ;  and  a  four-in-hand  in  Lon- 
don, a  pack  of  hounds  at  the  Lodge,  and  a  magnificent  stud  at  Newmarket,  were  among 
the  thousand  absolutely  indispensable  things  -^ich  flitted  across  his  fieiy  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand,  Caroline  was  dreadfully  depressed.  Tlie  lact  of  being  unable  to 
*  punish"  Charles  by  withholding  that  which  our  Arthur  had  left  him,  deeply,  poigoanitly 
wonnded  her  prxda    What  womd  she  not  have  given  for  that  control  which  she  had  aU 
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aloDf  imagined  she  potaesaed  I  what  sacrifice  would  she  not  have  made  for  the  power  to 
gratify  this  fondly  cherished  feeling  of  revenge  t 

As,  however,  tnia  was  now  impossible,  she  resolved — ^mstead  of  making  her  ventioa 
apparent — ^to  hear  prondlj  up  asainst  the  defeat  thus  sustained,  congratulatiii^  henelf 
upon  the  fiict  that  Charles  woula  for  ever  be  unconscious  of  his  ti-iumph. 

The  week  wore  away ;  and  as  Sir  Arthur  had  expressed  a  desire  tliat  the  funeral  might 
be  private  and  free  from  all  pageantry — a  desire  which  Caroline  had  then  no  inclinatioa 
to  oppose — ^it  was  arranged  tnat  none  out  Qreville,  Charles,  Frederick,  Dr.  Hawtree,  Mucr 
Palgnive,  and  Mr.  Beaumont— Sir  Arthur's  solicitor — should  follow ;  and  on  the  mommg 
appointed  thejr  met  at  the  house,  and  were  received  by  Caroline  in  silence. 

The^  hearse  and  coaches  now  arrived ;  and,  when  all  had  been  with  an  air  of  solemnitj 
adjusted,  they  proceeded  slowly  toward  the  church,  followed  by  a  line  of  private  csr- 
rii^ros. 

The  mourners  were  mourners  indeed.  All  had  esteemed  him  whom  they  followed,  u 
a  fiuthful  friend  and  an  excellent  man.  The  ceremony,  therefore,  affected  them  aU,  but 
more  especially  Charles^  who  had  loved  him  as  a  fauier,  and  who,  during  Uie  seryioey 
oonvulsively  wept 

Having  thus  performed  the  last  sad  offices,  and  seen  the  remains  of  their  departed 
fnend  deposited  in  the  tomb,  they  returned  to  the  house  in  mournful  silence. 

Caroline,  on  their  return,  waa  calm,  and  conversed  with  Dr.  Hawtree  on  the  aubjeet 
of  the  ceremony  with  mildness  and  deference,  while  Lucrece  most  anxiously  at  tended 
to  Charles,  who  felt  extremely  weak  and  fiunt 

At  length,  when  all  had  become  composed,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaumont —  who 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  take  leave — that  the  will  of  Sir  Arthur  should  be  read  ;  and 
they  accordingly  moved  slowly  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  to  the  table  at  which  he 
was  sitting. 

There  was  no  anxiety,  no  eagerness  manifested  by  either  Caroline  or  any  one  present; 
they  were  all  as  tranquH  as  they  could  have  been  had  they  learned  the  will  oj  rote, 
when  Mr.  Beaumont  comipenoea. 

He  had  scarcely,  however,  finished  the  second  sentence,  when  Caroline  became 
alarmed,  for  she  had  got  by  rote  that  of  which  sbe  had  taken  a  copy,  and,  therefore, 
knew  at  once  that  this  was  not  the  same.  Still  Jihe  was  stlent,  and  Mr.  Beaumont  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  as  he  did  oo,  her  breathing  became  thick  and  audible,  and  she  trembled 
violently  ;  for  by  that  will  Sir  Arthur  had  left,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling 
legacies,  the  whole  of  his  property  to  Charles. 

"  Welt  sir  1  well  !*'  exclaimed  Caroline,  scarcely  able  to  articulate ;  "  Read  oo,  sir  I 
read  on !" 

**  i  have  read  the  whole,  Lady  Cleveland,"  replied  Beaumont. 

**  The  whole  I    Tou  (save  not  mentioned  my  name  t*' 

*'  It  is  not  in  the  will." 

"  Give  me  the  will  !*  she  cried,  eagerly  snatching  it  f^m  him.  *'  It  is  not  !*  she  added, 
haviug  taken  a  hasty  glance,  while  Uie  parchment  shook  and  rattled  as  she  held  it — **  h 
U  not !  There  has  l>eeQ,"  die  continued,  crushing  it  together,  and  fixing  her  eyes  fiercely 
upon  Beaumont  —  "  There  has  been  some  foul  play  here — some  trick  —  some  forgery ! 
lliis  is  not  Sir  Arthur's  will  T 

**  It  is.  as  you  perceive,  duly  signed  and  attested.** 

**  His  real  will  is  that  of  which  1  have  now  a  copy.** 

*  And  in  which  he  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  property  to  you  f** 

**  Tes  1  certainly  I— that  is  the  will*'  i 

"  But  that  is  a  former  will.  Lady  Cleveland.  This  is  the  last ;  and  of  course  sets  the 
other  aside.**  j  ^ 

Her  eyes  now  seemed  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets ;  and  having  looked  at  Beau- 
mont piercingly  for  an  instant,  she  turned  to  Charles,  and  in  tones  of  bitter  irony,  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh  1  you  have  succeeded  well  t — to  your  heart's  content  you  have  succeeded  t 
I  knew  your  design :  I  knew  that  your  object  waa  to  rob  me  1     Villain  !  vUfain  /** 

"  Caroline !  dear  Caroline  1  why  so  violent  f  cried  Lucrece. 

**  Violent !  Look  at  thit,  and  from  this  to  your  husband — the  base  wretch  by  whom 
it  was  procured — and  then  tell  me  why  I  should  not  be  violent.** 

*  It  was  drawn  up  and  signed,"  observed  Charles,  **  long  before  my  arrival." 
**  It  is  false  t  you  know  it  to  be  false  V* 

**  Look  at  the  date — satisfy  yowrulf^ 
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I  care  notiiin^  for  the  date  ;  T  sec  ft  all    Oh,  was  it  not  a  maolr  trick  to  redtice  me 
thus  to  comparative  beg^gary  f  But  it  was  not  done  bv  you  alone.    No ;  this  it  thvreMlt 
of  a  foul  conspiracy — a  conjuniracy  in  which  even  a  nther,  ivbo  dared  not  speak  lo  me, 
joined  to  effect  the  ruin  of  hia  own  child  T 
**  1 — I  r  cried  Orevill^,  in  amazement ;  *  xrhy  this  is  monstrous  f ' 

•  OV,  Caroline,"  eaid  Lucrece,  "  yoq  womid  my  beaA  1" 

*'  Talk  not  to  me  of  wounded  hearts.  Look  at  the  vomids  inflicted  upon  mine,  i 
am  injured  1    I  alone !    Rendered  an  oatcast !    Destitute  of  ererytbin; !    A  beggar  T 

"No,  no.    Dear  sister,  be  calm — pray  do  I" 

«  Away  r 

"  Nay,  you  shall  hear :  you  cannot  think  that  I  have  done  aught,  dear  to  injure  you  ?" 

"  I  know  not  that :  I  am  justified  in  suspecting  all."  -     ' 

"  Come,  come  t  You  know  that  I  would  not  for  the  world.  Dear  sister  1  view  this 
matter  with  less  passion.  Be  assured  that  you  will  be  amply  provided  for«  Ohariis 
will  secure  to  you  a  comf>etence— I  know  he  wilL" 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  Charles. 

"  What  r  ezclahned  Caroline,  her  eyes  flashing  Are,  "live  tiMn  fhe  bomUjf  of  Urn  by 
whom  I  have  been  wronsed  1  Fd  rattier  perish.  That  woula,  indeed,  be  a  tnumpli-^bfit 
a  triumph  of  which  he  shall  never  have  the  power  to  boast  !* 

*  But,  dear  Caroline " 

"  Touch  me  not,  Lucrece.  Oh  I  y  oull  flnd  me  bend  with  all  hamffity— -jsv  flatter  your- 
selves that  now  I  mu9t  But  yon  are  deceived  Robbed,  insulted,  denoiiDced  am  I  bmwb 
been,  I  am  not  without  a  friena* 

"  All  here  are  friends,"  said  Luc^rece,  as  Caroline  moved  towards  the  door.  ' 

**  All  here  are  enemies  of  mine — ^and,  as  enemies,  I  leave  you." 

"  Dear  sister  1  where  would  you  go  ?  Stay — stay — I  unplora  you  t  Father  t  Frede- 
rick 1  do  not  let  her  leave  1" 

"  Why  stop  me  T  said  Caroline,  assuming  a  lofty  air.  "  Tou  can  rob  me  of  no  mora 
I  have  no  mwre  husbands  for  you  to  wheedle,  deceive,  and  practise  your  devilish  arts  upon. 
Away  r  she  added,  bursting  from  Lucrece.    "  Tou  have  got  all !    ^y  it  prove  your  bane  t* 

**  Father !  Roderick  V*  cried  Lucrece,  as  Caroline  quitted  the  room,  ''soe  is  desperate — 
distracted." 

'*  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Fred,  who,  taking  Lucrece  with.him,  instantly  followed,  with 
the  full  determination  not  to  leave  her  until  she  had  become  calm. 

**  Well,"  said  Greville,  who  bad  appeared  to  be  thunderstruck  throughout ;  *  there's  no 
accounting  for  these  things — ^they  are  mysteries  I"  >' 

**  There  s  no  mystorr  here,"  ooserved  Charles ;  "  all  can  bo  accounted  for  easily.  But^* 
he  added,  turning  to  the  rest,  "  I  must  beg  of  you,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Greville,  to  betf 
testimony  to  this,  that,  until  the  will  was  this  aay  produced,  I  had  not  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  its  existence" 

'*  J  have  never  opened  my  lips  on  the  subject^"  observed  1)r.  Hawtree. 

**  Nor  have  I,"  said  the  Major. 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  added  Beaumont>  "  you  never  heard  of  it  from  me." 

**  My  dear  boy,"  said  Greville,  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  Your  word  alone  would  have 
beeen  sufficient  for  me.    I  was  only  observing  now  unaccountably  things  were  ordered.* 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  "  we  all  know,  of  course,  the  feelings  ny  wmch  my  node  was 
aotnated  when  this  will  was  made  We  all  know  that  he  suspected  Lady  Cleveland  of 
infidelity ;  and  I  may  add,  we  all  know  tliat  he  had  reason  to  entertain  that  suspicion. 
But,  as  I  firmly  believe  her  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  she  was  then  supposed 
to  be  guilty ;  and  as  my  unde  himself  believed  this  before  he  expired,  and  enjoined  me 
before  he  expressed  that  belief  to  tak6  care  of  her — the  meaning  of  whidi  then  I  eotdd 
not  uuderstand — I  now  offer,  either  to  divide  the  property  with  her,  or  to  secure  to  her« 
during  her  life,  an  annuity  equal  to  one-hilf." 

"  I  tbiok,"  said  Dr.  Hawtree,  "  that  you  had  better  defer  the  ConsiderBtioii  of  thia  mat- 
ter for  a  time :  for  her  sake,  it  will,  I  submit,  be  advisable." 

**  Decidedly,"  cried  the  Major.  **  By  doing  now  that  which  you  propose,  you  may  nda 
her  for  ever. 

-  **  I  understand  "  said  Greville ;  "  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  you.    Let  things  take  fhi&b 
eourse." 

At  this  moment  Greville  was  summoned  by  Fred  Caroline  would  not  remain  in  the 
house.    She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  at  once ;  the  would  go  homi*  with  her  ikther. 
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**  NoBMDte  r  cried  CSharlca,  wba^  this  bad  been  ezplained.    "  ladiice  h$r  \o  reaam^  hj 

"  J  can  do  DOtbiag  vitb  ber,"  ttid  J^d.    !*  Sbell  not  listen  to  roe." 
^  *  Well,"  rejoined  Charles,  **  we  must  see  what  100  can  da**    And  taking  Orerille  wttb 
bim^  he  proceeded  to  the  pHrlor»  fu  which  she  was  standing  dressed  readv  to  leave. 

**  Father,  I  wish  to  go  home,**  said  Caroline,  haughtily,  as  thej  enlerea  the  room. 

"  Let  me  assure  you,"  said  Charles, "  that  this  house  is  your  home." 

OaroKine  looked  at  him  for  a  momfcnt  with  a  lofty  expression  of  contempt  and  tbco, 
turning  to  Oreville,  said,  *'  Father,  are  you  ready  T* 

**  Nay,  nay,  said  Charles,  **  let  me  entreat  yon  to  remain." 

"  Not  another  moment  1"  she  replied ;  and  seized  Greville's  arm  with  a  force  thai 
made  him  etumble. 

'^  WeU,  well  1  well  well  T  aaid  he, "  don't  be  so<  violent  I  Vm  going  I  But  we  have'nl 
jet  sent  for  a  ooa^b  T 

"We  can  walk." 

**  No,  no,  we  must  have  a  eoach :  1*11  not  go  without  a  coach.** 

A  edaeh  was  sent  for ;  ;Mid  Cbarlea  and  I^rece — who  were  deeply  afflicted,  and  who 
had  been  cruelly  spumed  by  Caroline — renewed  their  entreaties,  beggioe  of  her  earnestly 
to  remain,  if  it  were  only  for  a  tima.  but  without  any  other  eflEiBCt  than  Uat  of  oonfirmiiy 
her  resolution. 

"  I  leave  MwrebetNuslahnied;  *<  and  be  aswred  I  leave  aE  **  I'll  not  Uke  a  thii^ 
with  me^    I  leave  a^  I  am.* 

The  coach  was  then  announced,  and  she  left  the  h^use  with  GreviUe;  fixing  npoD 
Ghariea  a  look  of  unutterable  eeora. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THB  T?UT,  AND  TRX  QUE8TI0M  PBOPOfiXD. 

Ko  seoner  hsd  Caroline  entered  the  coach  than  she  burst  into  tears.  Her  passion  had 
been  too  towering^  her  pride  to  lofty,  to  allow  ber  to  weep  before  them,  but  now  she 
wept  bitterly  and  freely,  and  continued  to  weep,  not  only  during  the  whole  at  that 
evenipg,  but  throughout  the  night. 

What  was  to  be  done  f  Unconscious  of  the  noble  generosity  of  Charles — ^unconscious 
of  the  proposal  he  had  madt^  with  so  much  promptitude  —  this  question  occupied  the 
whole  of  her  thoughts ;  and  as  she  painted  toe  position  in  which  ^be  then  stood,  and 
the  circuniAtances  by  which  she  was  6\irrounded,  in  the  darkest  conceivable  colors,  it 
a  ouestion  which,  while  she  considered  it  thus,  drove  her  almost  to  distraction. 

Tliere  are  moments  when  death  appears  preferable  to  life :  when  existence 
scarcely  supportable  :  when  the  imagination,  startled  bv  the  thousand  shapes  in  wJiich 
present  troubles  are  made  to  appear,  prompts  the  thougfit  of  leaping  from  all  our  mise- 
jiea  to  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubUng  and  the  weary  are  at  rest  f*  at  such 
moments,  judgment  and  courage  combined  can  alone  avert  suicide — judgment  to  per- 
ceive that  the  horrible  shapes  which  we  cause  our  troubles  to  assume  chiefly  spring 
from  a  disordered  imagination,  and  courage  to  bear  up  against  those  troubles  which  in- 
variably present  a  far  less  formidable  front  when  bolaly  and  firmly  opposfd.  This 
.courage  Caroline  happily  possessed  :  and  while  it  imparted  strength  to  her  judgment, 
which  was  then  out  imper^ct,  it  enabled  her  to  spurn  the  idea  to  which  her  mind  had 
given  birth.  No  1  although  struck  from  tUe  high  position  she  occuj^ied  —  ruined  as  fbe 
conceived  herself  to  h^  and  left  comparatively  destitute — she  resolved  not  to  sink 
'beneath  the  weight  of  ber  calamities,  but  to  show  that  although  they  had  broken  her 
.fortune  tbey  could  neither  break  her  spirit  nor  deprive  her  of  hope. 

She  had  hope  still ;  and  that  hope  was  centred  in  Damley.  She  loved  him ;  and 
(that  lie  loved  her  she  fondly  believed.  With  him  she  might  yet  be  happy.  Tlie  style 
in  which  t^lie  had  lived,  it  ia  true,  would  be  absent ;  but  what  was  style  when  compared 
with  that  joy  which  to  her  as  Ais  wife  could  not  fail .  to  be  present  I  She  would  go  to 
him  at  once :  he  might  call  at  her  late  residence — her  late  residence — and  perhnp««  be 
intuited  1  She  would  go :  she  would  explain  all :  nothing  Miould  be  concealed  from 
him;  she  would  even  respond  to  his  expressions  of  unalterable  love,  that  they  might 
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for  th«  present  eootempUte  together  that  prospect  of  bliss  which  rose  brightly  before 
her. 

In  porvuance  of  these  resolutions  she  dressed  herself  immedUtelj  after  breftkAMft^ 
and  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Damley.  He  was  at  home ;  and  although  he  frit 
amaaea  when  she  sent  up  her  card,  he  reoeived  her  with  uuiaiogled  demonstratioos  of 
deliffht 

ii$ar  Caroline  P  he  eylaiiped,  "  for,  as  roy  own  dear  Caroline  I  now  muH  addrese 
▼on ;  I  could  not  have  dveamt  of  thia  heppinessb  But|"  he  added»  in  an  anxious  tonCi  as 
ha  tenderly  led  to  a  sea^  **  you  do  not  appear  to  be  w^  1 — joa  look  faint !" 

"  I  am  not  quite  well,"  eho  replied. 

*  Have  those  wretched  people  been  annoying  you  again  T'   " 

"  They  hare,  indeed." 

**  When  I  am  privileged,"  he  playfully  rejoinedi  "  I  shall  aeold  yon,  if  you  allow  yoniv 
•elf  to  be  thus  annoyed  by  persons  whom  yon  ought  to  regard  with  contempt  Despise 
them  l^^spum  them  I— -treat  them  with  scorn  I  uo  not  suffitr  their  malice  to  triumph  I 
I  would  not,  if  I  were  you,  permit  them  to  vex  ma" 

"  Alaa  f  returned  Choline,  "  I  cannot  prevent  it** 

**  Then  place  me  at  once  in  a  position  to  protect  you.  I  cannot  efleetnally  do  eo  noair ; 
but  tktn  let  the  creatures  attempt  to  annoy  you,  if  they  dare  I  Tou  have  now  the  power 
to  place  me  in  that  position :  exercise  it,  therefore,  dear  Caroline,  for  your  own  sake  as 
well  as  fov  the  sake  of  him  who  adores  you,  whose  every  hope  dweUs  in  your  smile, 
wheea  heart  and  sonl  will  ever  be  devoted  to  the  attainmient  of  your  happiness,  and 
who.  rather  than  see  you  endure  an  hour's  pain,  would  sacrifice  his  hfe." 

"  Damley !'  said  Caroline,  with  an  intensitv  which  startled  him,  *'  art  joa  sincere  V* 

"  Ky  dearest  level  deviee  any  test  by  which  my  sincerity  can  be  tried,  and  I  will 
cheeruilly  submit  to  it  Sincere  !  Is  it  not  a  cruel  question  t  Dose  it  not  imply  a 
doubt  t  And  can  it  be  possible  for  any  doubt  on  this  question  to  be  entertained  by  you  I 
Yoa  know  that  I  am  sincere."  * 

*'  I  believe  you  to  be  so." 

"  Be  sure  of  it — prove  it  at  once.    Tomorrow  let  our  happiness  be  perfected." 

•*  To-morrow  V 

"  Ay,  even  to-morrow  I  The  marriage  can  be  private-— perfectly  private.  The  world 
would  be  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  iSrne,  save  those  in  whom  we  may  confide  with 
safety,  need  have  the  s%htest  knowledge  of  it  Therefore,  sweet  Caroline,  let  us  say 
to-morrow.** 

**  Damley,"  said  Caroline,  with  strong  emotion,  *'yru  are — without  dwelling  upon 
to-morrow — content  to  take  me  f*'  « 

**  Content  I  content  is  far  too  poor,  too  cold  a  word.  Say  rather  that  I  shall  be  m 
raptures'* 

*"  To  take  me— as  I  amrT 

**  What  could  impart  to  me  purer  delight  1" 

**  To  take  me — without  the  slightest  reference  to  wealth  t" 

**  Who  can  hope  to  possess  a  richer  treasure  1" 

**  Whatever  I  may  now  disdose,  Darnley — whatever  it  may  be— >your  feelings  will  not 
ehange«-you  will  not  desert  me  T 

"  Desert  you  I  Never !  No  power  on  earth  can  ever  turn  the  current  of  my  lore 
firomyou," 

"  Not  even  were  I  poor  V* 

**  Say  Uiat  you  are  poor— no  change  of  feeling  can  be  induced  by  thA.  Say  that  yoa 
have  not  a  shilling — I  love  you  for  yourself  alone. '  Wealth  is  not  my  idoL  Tell  me  that 
yoa  are  destitute"-—- 

*'  I  am  destitute— utterly  destitute— destitute  of  everything  on  earth  I  Treachery  \m 
done  its  worst  I  Of  all  have  I  been  deprived.  Heavens  I"  she  exclauned,  as  Damley 
■hrank  back  as  if  he  had  sustained  an  electric  shock..  **  Am  I  deceived,  Damley  t 
Speak  to  me  Y* 

"  Of  all  f" 

*<  Of  all  1  I  have  not— *Why,  how,  how  is  this  t  Damley  1  What  am  I  to  under- 
ataadi' 

*f  That  Pm  amazed  T  replied  Damley,  recotvering  himself  somewhat^  for  be  oonoelTed 
that  she  was  still  merely  testing  his  sincerity;  ''amased  at  the  treaeheiy  of  which  you 
have  been  the  victim." 
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**  But  what  are  y»ur  feeHogs  to^rds  me  wm  T 
**  What  thejr  ever  were,  dear  Caroline ! — what  they  ever  will  he." 
'  Still  unchanged  T 

*  And  unchangeable." 

**  Oh,  happmeas  1  Danile  j — dear  Damler,  I  have  indeed  prored  that  you  love  nqe  now. 
Here  is  my  nand :  of  my  heart  you  have  long  been  the  master.  I  feel  that  wc  shall  be 
happy,  Damley — oh,  most  happy,  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  sad  reverse,  our  union 
will  be  one  of  pare  joy.  Haa  I  the  wealth  of  worlds,  I  would  lay  it  at  your  feet;  hot 
we  wUl  not  let  the  absence  of  it  mar  our  felicity.  With  you  I  could  live  in  the  hum- 
blest style  in  perfect  contentment  and  peace.  But  we  shall  not  have  to  live  in  the 
humblest  style !  You  have  expeotntioos,  and  m  have  I.  Tou  have  an  income;  and 
although  I  have  not,  my  father  will  assist  us — I  am  sure  that  he  will  Besides,  Darnley, 
I  am  his  only  child  unprovided  for  now.** 

'^  But  how,"  said  Damley,  who  began  to  imagine  that  the  thing  was  getting  raflier 
too  serioua — **  how  could  they  set  aside  that  will  of  which  you  gave  me  the  copy  to 
readr 

**  It  was  set  aside,  Damley,  by  a  subsequent  tHIl — a  will  by  which  Sir  Arthur  b»> 
queathed  all  his  property  to  his  nephew,  leaving  me  utterly  penniless." 

•  /»  it  possible !"  cried  Damley. 
«  Possible  ?• 

**  Caroline !  seriously,  is  that  the  fiustr 

**  Damley  t  you  cannot  imagine  that  I  have  noi  been  serious  f  You  cannot  tlunk  that 
I  have  been  jesting  f 

«  Why,  I  certainly  did  think  that  you  were  T 

"  Oh,  you  fancied  then  that  I  was  tiying  yoa  merely — ^trifling  with  you — ^bringing  yon 
to  the  test  t     Wh  v—how  is  this  T 

IHtfnley  was  silent 

''  I  perceive,"  she  continued,  looking  eamestly  at  him,  "you  did  thick  so ;  you  did  nd 
believe  that  I  had  been  thus  dispossessed  of  all ;  and  now  that  you  know  it  to  be  the  factk 
youll  desert  me  T 

«  No  I  Lady  Cleveland.    NoT 

**  Lady  Cleveland  I  The  change  finom  *  Dear  Caroline '  to  '  Lady  Cleveland '  is  great 
Answer  me  this  one  question,"  she  added,  with  tiie  view  of  being  sure  that  she  was  oor- 
iBCt  in  her  conjecture:  "  answer  but  this — Will  you,  as  I  am,  miirry  me  to-morrow  T 

"  Why,"  he  repliea,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  you  know  that  my  means  are  extremely 
limKea.*^  <^ 

*'  Limited  as  Uiey  are,  I  am  content  to  share  them,  and  will  do  all  of  which  I  am  capa- 
ble with  the  view  of  promoting  their  increase." 

**  But — I — ^really — ^it  requires  some  little  consideration." 

**  Enough.  I  sec.  It  is  so.  This  is  your  love  for  me  alone  I  I  have  proved  it  t — ^the 
test  you  solicited  I  have  applied  1  Oh  1  that  I  had  been  merely  jesting — ^but,  as  it  i^  I 
leave  you,  sir,  with  feelings  of  unutterable  contempt" 

"  But,  Lady  Cleveland,  be  assured " 

"  I  am  assured,  that  in  leaving  you  I  leave  a  heartless  villain." 

Whereupon  she  scornfully  dashed  from  the  room,  and  quitted  the  house  with  a  boscai 
■welling  with  indignation. 

"  Now,"  she  exclaimed,  on  re-entering  the  coach,  **  now  do  I  begin  to  see  my  error;  and 
but  now,  when  too  late ;  when  all  is  lost  1  Caught  in  my  own  snare  of  avarice !  Fool 
that  I  have  beei^  to  have  faith  in  so  perfidious  a  wretch  !  What  strange  infatuation  is 
that  which  prompts  a  woman  to  love  nim  who  would  dishonor  her  I  Let  me  not  think  of 
it  For  him  what  would  I  not  have  done ;  what  would  I  not  cheerfully  have  endured  f  But 
'tis  past ;  and  now  what  is  to  comet  How  am  I  to  act  I  Heaven  r  she  ejacuMted,  fer- 
vently clasping  her  hands,  and  weeping  with  bitteraeas;  *'  Heaven  I  guide  a  wretched  ruin- 
ed creature  without  a  hope ! — without  a  fHend  I" 

Immediately  after  this  scene  had  been  enacted,  a  scene  of  a  somewhat  diflbrent  cha 
racter  was  performed  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hawtree. 

The  success  of  Fred  as  the  tutor  of  Alice  became  so  manifest — ^her  mind  had  become 
•o  much  more  cheerful,  her  appearance  so  much  improved,  and  her  spirits  so  much  Ughter 
—that  the  Doctor — ^who  was  oveijoyed  to  see  his  loved  child,  of  whose  recovery  he  had 
almost  despaired,  restored  to  health  and  happiness — ^gave  Fred  permission  to  touch  upoQ 
the  period  when  his  engagement  as  her  preceptor  for  life  should  commence ;  and  as  (red 
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WM  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  lose  time  io  an  a£htr  of  this  nature,  he  had  no  sooner 
obtained  that  permission  than  he  proceeded  to  take  adranta^e  of  H  g&ilj* 

**  Alice  "  said  he,  having  prudently  pat  her  in  excellent  epirits,  for  Fred  was  a  fellow  of 
iifinite  tact,  "are  you  food  of  coartshipT 

**  Am  I  fond  of  oourtahipT 

"  A.y;  do  you  like  it  f    Does  it  suit  your  complaint  T 

"What  complaint  r 

**  Docs  it  agree  with  you,  in  a  strictly  constitutional  point  of  yiewT 

*  What  a  very  odd  question  I  I  don't  understand  it  You  droll  creature,  what  do  you 
meanT 

**  I  mcaa  that  if  ooartship  agrees  with  yoo,  it  does  not  agree  now  with  me.  At  first,  it 
is  true,  I  thought  it  yrerj  delightful  Oh,  I  was  in  raptures  with  it  ( — nothing  eould  sur- 
pass the  pleasure  it  inanoed ;  nothing  could,  in  my  rtew,  be  eren  remotely  comparable 
witibit  I    But  now  Fre  grown  tired  of  the  badness — ^it  doesn't  suit  my  constitdtioa  at  aU." 

*nrou  had  better  let  papa,"  said  Alice,  "  prescribe  for  yon  in  that  case.** 
'  **  He  has  prescribed— he  gaTe  me  the  prescription  scarcely  an  hour  aga** 

«Oh,iBdeedr 

*  And  what  do  yon  think  that  prescription  is  T 

"  Nay,  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  tell  I    What  hoM  he  preeorihed  f 

«  Matrimony." 

The  neck  and  fiu%  of  Alice  were  crimson  in  an  instant 

**  And  now,"  continued  IVed,  **  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  when  I  am  to  haVe  this  prescrip- 


indeed  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it" 

"  Nor  do  I.    I  am  curious  to  know — exceedingly  curious.    It  is  a  mixture — is  it  a  mix- 
1 1    I  auf^xMe  it  ia    Well,  well  call  it  a  mixture  of  love  and  joy — whidi  I  now  begin 
to  feel  extremely  amcbos  to  take  T 

**  You  speak  mysteriously  Y* 

**  It  is  a  mysterious  affiur  I  However,  m  speak  more  plainly ;  thus :— Alice,  when  are 
we  to  be  married  f '  i 

"  Oh,"  said  Alice,  archly,  *"  but  that  is  such  a  very  blnnt  way  of  puttmg  a  auestion  of 
this  character.  I  expected  that  y&u  would  have  done  it  in  a  much  superior  style — ^there's 
no  beauty,  no  poetry  at  all  in  it  I" 

"  Teadi  me,  then,  how  you  would  like  to  have  it  done." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  teach  you,  but  I  certainly  have  seen  it  done  b  a  very  different  manner.* 

"  On  tiie  stage  you  mean  1  Oh  1  1*11  do  it  in  that  way  with  pleasure  1  Now  ttlen : 
keep  your  seat,  and  look  as  stupid — I  mean  to  say  as  mtich  embarrassed  as  possible. 
Hem  r  he  added,  kneeling  before  her,  **  Bright  angel  !'* 

**  Oh,  now  you  are  going  to  the  other  extreme  I* 

"  Not  at  all  t  Oh !  that's  nothing.  '  DtUl  angel*  wouldn't  sound  well,  and  *  Angel'  ia 
perfectly  legitimate.  Charles  calls  Lucrece  his  angel  constantly,  even  before  me :  how 
much  he  improves  upon  it  when  they  are  alone.  111  leave  you  to  imagine  1  But  let  me 
pfo  on : — ^Bright  angel  1  seraphic  individual  I  (nay,  you  must  not  laugh)  adorable  creature  I 
idol  of  my  soul !  Oh,  how  1  love  thee !  Ok !  Those  dazzling  eyes,  those  soft  delicious 
lips,  that  noble,  clear,  aristocratic  brow,  those  velvet  cheeks^  those  teeth  of  pearl,  that 
dimpled  chin,  that  classic  nose,  that  soft,  luxuriant,  silken  hair,  that  swan-hke  neck,  and 
animated  marble  bosom,  all  conspire  to  moke  me  ieel" 

**  There,  that  will  do,"  said  Alice,  Uughing,  "  that  will  do  quite  weU." 

*«  Well,  but  that  is  the  style." 

**  It  may  be ;  but  it  is  a  style  which  doesn't  suit  you  at  all.  I  do  not  like  it  even  so 
well  aa  the  othei^ 

•  **  I  never  supposed  that  you  would,"  said  Fred.,  rising,  *  and,  therefore,  well  not  dwell 
upon  it  Alice,  he  added,  gasing  steadfastly  at  her,  "  that  I  love  you  dearly^  you  know ; 
and  that  you  love  me  dearly,  /Imow — I  know  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  wait  for  no  confession. 
T^at  you  will  be  to  me  a  gentle,  amiable  wife,  i  believe ;  and  that  I  shall  be  to  you  a 
land,  affoctionate  husband,  you  believa  Very  well  That  dears  the  ground.  Now,  wo 
wAut  to  be  marriisd" 

'^  We  want  to  be  married !" 
.    *  /do  !~of  that  Tm  prepared  to  take  an  oath — and  tiiat  yon  do,  I  entertain  no  sort  of 
donbt    Therefore,  I  say  that  im  want  to  be  married ;  and  as  such  ia  the  case,  why,  it  fol- 
lowa^  of  course,  that  th*  aooner  we  are  mamed  the  better." 
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"  Wen,  dear  Fred,  Vat  I  ttofli  bftTe  time." 

**  And  I  am  vaxmt  aDxioua  to  let  you  have  time— aaj  a  week  or  tea  daya." 

"Oh,  that's  imposaibla    No^  I  abould  think  that  in  a  month  or  iwo"-.*^ 

"  Alice  1  why  was  I  in  auch  desperate  haste  to  laare  Vcrdaof  and  why  were  jo«ia 
amdous  for  my  return  T 

"Was  I  anxious  r 

**  You  know  that  you  were." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  waa^    I  wished  to  aee  yoiL* 

"Nothii^roorer 

*<  Indeed,  I  don't  know.    I  mast  speak  to  Lucrece  upon  the  subject* 

*  Are  you  not  a  tiresome  oreaturet  Whir  wiU  you  not  at  once  teU  me  wfaeo  Fbi  to  be 
rewarded  for  all  the  anxiety  I  have  endured  on  your  aoooont  T 

"  Well !  I  never  heard  a  ffentleman  address  a  lady  in  such  a  strain  before" 

**  Do  von  ima^ne  that  I  have  not  endured  anxiety  on  your  aocouotl  Do  yen  ^Unk 
that  I  should  have  cared  about  being  at  Verdun^  had  it  not  been  for  yon  f  You  alone 
made  me  wretched  For  your  dear  sake  I  would  have  risked  my  life,  and  should  have 
done  so  but  for  Charles ;  and  yet  you  now  have  the  heart — I  may  say  the  enisi2fy" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  word  I  have  the  cruelty,  dear  Fred^  to  wish  our  marriage  to  be  de> 
ferred  until  the  eoWksf  oonvenieoft  day.**. 

"  Then  you  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  I  imagined  you  to  be." 

**  1  appreciate  the  compliment^  believe  m^'* 

"  And  in  order  that  you  may  stand  stiU  higher  in  my  estimatioii,  you  will  speak  to 
Lucrece  on  the  subject  at  once,  and  let  me  know  in  the  evening  when  that  *  earlisBt  oo»- 
venient  day*  will  be,  will  you  notT 

-Iwia"^ 

"  AUoe,"  said  Fred.,  with  an  earnest  expresaon,  "  do  not  chaiige  me  with  tiiAing :  do  Ml 
imagine  that  I  treat  this  subject  with  levity.  I  have  -ever  had  too  hi^  an  opinion  el 
TOur  judgment  to  flatter,  while  ihe  prospect  of  permaoekit  haj^noess  has  been  fir  too 
bright  for  me  not  to  feel  glty ;  but  I  do,  my  dear  girl,  in  reality,  view  it  as  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  feel  well  assured  that  you  understand  the  motives  wfakk 
have  prompted  the  tone  I  have  assumed" 

*'  My  dear  Frederick,  I  da  I  have  understood  those  motives  from  the  fint,  and  leal 
grateful,  dear  Frederick,  grateful — I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  even  that" 

**  But  that  is  not  the  point,"  cried  Fred.,  who  perceived  the  tears  starting.  "  Tbe  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  day !  And,  in  order  that  this  may  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible, 
ril  go  at  once^  and  bring  jjucreoe  to  you.  I  think  that  I  am  very  modi  in  love  with  yon, 
Alice,"  he  added,  embracing  her  fondly — **  I  think  so !  I  also  think^^ui  that  we  shall 
know  more  about  by  and  by.  For  the  present  I  will  only  say  that  you  are,  indeed,  veir 
dear  to  me ;  but,  as  you  creatures  always  take  advantage  of  our  weakness,  even  that  w 
ht  more  than  !  ought  to  eoDfeaa" 

Alice  again  smiled.  That  he  was^  indeed,  dear  to  her,  no  confession  was  needed.  He 
knew  it — it  could  not  be  concealed ;  and,  happy  in  the  perfect  assuranee  of  the  fact  ht 
once  more  etnbmeed  her  with  feelings  of  pnae,  end  then  left  to  call  on  Lucreoe. 
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TBI  BXBTSaa'  EXOONCnJATIOR. 

Caholznk  was  now  indeed  wretched.  She  felt  as  if  alone  in  the  world — shut  oat  froei 
■11  sodety — suspected  and  contemned  Where  were  her  friends!  Who  were  thcyf 
She  did  not  then  believe  that  she  had  one.  All  teemed,  in  her  view,  to  be  arraved 
against  her.  Whom  could  she  consult  t  In  whom  could  she  confide  f  Her  &ther  f  ^ht 
had  never  been  taught  to  6<dicit  his  advice ;  she  had  never  had  reason  to  rely  upon  Im 
judgment  Still,  circunutanoed  as  she  was  then,  having  no  one  else  to  whom  she  oooM, 
or  rather  wndd  sppl;f,  she,  after  having  dwelt  upon  her  fidlen  position  until  she  had  be^ 
come  almost  mad,  joined  him  in  the  library,  in  which  he  usually  sat  thrau^oot  the  mom- 
fa^  making  history  subeervienl  to  his  peculiar  viewa^  and  regarding  every  ineidcat  as  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  beauty  of  that  principle  by  wliicfa  he  was  guided 

"  Well,  my  girl,"  said  he,  as  afao  entered,  "do  you  feel  more  tranquil  T 
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•Fftther,"  mid  OuvliBe,  ''wliatfs  to  be  doner  « 

**  What*8  to  be  dooe  T  returned  GreTille.    **  That  it's  impossible  forus  to  teU    We 

know  well  what  baa  beeo  done ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  we  know  notbii^  about,  being 

iitteiiy  unable  to  dive  into  futuritj* 

*  Eathet^  I  am  anxious  to  have  your  advice.* 

"  Mj  dear "  replied  Greville,  *'  I  am  no  prophet  If  I  were,  my  advice  woiutd  be  of 
infinite  value ;  but  it  must  of  necessit/  be  valueless^  seeing  tliat  I  am  not  They  who 
give  advice  are  presumptaous  indeed :  it  being  impassible  tat  them  to  tell  either  what 
pirtieidar  course  will  be  pursued,  or  to  what  the  pursuiti  of  any  particular  course  will  tend." 

«  How  can  you  presume  to  know,  ikther,  that  every  event  has  been  irrevocably  ordered  f 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  belief  my  nlear,  not  of  absolute  knowledge  f* 

"  I  believe  that  one  thing  has  been  irrevocably  ordered,  and  tbat  ta,  that  you  wft  never 
be  cured  of  this  folly.  Here  am  I  left  oompletelv  destitute,  witboqt  a  shigle  firiend  in  the 
werld,  soliciting  the  advice  of  my  own  fiitber,  who  leftises  to  give  it" 

i^BKiUQe  was  DOW  about  to  give  free  Tent  to  the  expreeaian  of  her  feeltngs ;  but  as  the 
seivat^t  at  the  moment  announced  Gfaarles  ahd.  Lucrece,  she  passed  the  foldingKloovB  aa 
tfaey  entered  the  library,  conceiving  herself  then  to  be  ftiendless  indeed. 

"  Where  is  Caroline  r  inauired  Lucrece ;  "  we  heard  that  she  was  here" 

"  She  was  here  just  now,^  replied  Greville,  and  he  pointed  to  the  folding-doors  as  he 
spoke,  with  an  intenselv  mysfjfious  expression. 

"  I  must  see  her,**  said  Lucr&e,  as  she  opened  the  door ;  ^  I  have  something  of  import- 
ance to  communicate.  Caroline,"  she  added,  on  enteriog  the  room  softly,  **  may  I  come 
in,  dear  r  • 

"  Tea,  Lucrece,"  replied  Caroline,  promptly,  but  in  a  subdued  and  broken  roice. 

'  My  sister  1  dear  sister  t"  exclaimed  Locreoa,  en  perceiving  that  she  was  in  teate ; 
^  jou  will,  dear  Caroline,  hear  ine  now  \ — I  feel  that  you  will' 

*  Now  that  I  am  vtteiiy  friendless :  ves ;  you  feel  that  I  will  hear  yon  now." 

"  Caroline,  you  are  not  friendlesa  I  am  your  friend :  I  ever  will  be  your  friend ;  in- 
deed, indeed  I  will  While  yea  are  wretched,  I  must  be  wretnbed  too  t  But  there  ia 
hapmness  in  store  for  you  yetT 

■'Happmessl  No,  Lucrece;  happiness  ia  yours;  you  will  be  happy,  but  I  can  never 
taste  happiness  again." 

Lucrece  burst  into  tears.  Caroline  knew  not  why ;  but  tlM  btttemess  with  wbidi  she 
wept  melted  her  hearty  andehe  became  like  a  sister  aoaia 

**  I  am  so  happy  I"  exclaimed  Lucrece,  in  tones  which  went  direct  to  Caroline's  hearty 
*  $0  happy  now,  that  you  are  my  dear,  dear  sister  again  T 

"  I  hate  been  unkind,"  retunied  Caroline,  *  I  know  that  I  hAve  been  most  unkind :  but 
consider,  Lucrece,  what  my  feelings  must  have  been,  when  I  foand  myself  struck  from 
the  lygh  position  I  had  occupied,  and  with  a  iamished  reputation  rrodered  friendless  and 
poor.  I  was  mad  1  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said.  I  looked  upon  you  all  as  my  ene- 
mies. I  felt  that  I  had  but  one  fHend  in  the  world,  and  hkn  I  have  smee  then  proved  to 
be  a  villain." 

"Thank  Heaven  1"  cried  Lucrece,  with  startling . eneivy,  "you  Aam  proved  thia  I 
know  to  whom  you  allude  t  Charles  said  that  you  would ;  but  he  feared  that  the  proof 
would  not  come  till  too  late" 

**  It  has  come,  alas !  too  late  as  it  is." 

"  But  to  save  you,  at  leasts  it  is  in  time  1    Bom  yon  proved  it  beyond  all  doubtr 

**  I  have,  Lucrece,  indeed.  8till,  this  must  not  be  xnown.  I  will  explain  all  to  yoa 
anon ;  but  it  must  be  explained  to  yon  only.  I  therefore  confide  in  you,  Lucrece.  I  may 
do  so  with  safety." 

*  Tou  may ;  but  aa  you  may  confide  with  equal  safety  in  Charles^  let  me  tell  him — him 
alone*— do.  dear,  let  me  tell  him  f 

*  No^  Lucrece ;  at  least  not  at  present  Let  it  be  known  only  to  owaelvML  Althoqgh 
your  husband,  you  can  keep  a  secret  even  from  him — can  you  notT 

Lucrece  on  the  instant  started ;  and,  looking  with  a  doubtfV^  expression  at  her  sister, 
became  pale  as  death. 

"What  is  the  matter r  demanded  Caroline;  "what  have  I  sak^  Lucrece T  she  ex- 
claimed, "you  still  think  me  guilty  1" 

"  Jfo,  no,  indeed,"  replied  Lucrece ;  **  I  do  not,  I  do  no^  believe  me.  Bat|**  she  tMod, 
after  ajpause,  "  for  your  own  sake,  dear,  let  me  name  this  to  Chttlea  f 

**  Why  tar  my  own  aahoi  Laoreaa  I" 
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**  Because  be  requirte  but  the  knowledge  of  thb  to  rttider  you  htpjpj  and 
again." 

'*Iflit|)oa0ibler 

*'  Here  is  a  document  which  alone,  dear,  secures  an  independenoe.  But  1  will  noi  gife 
it  to  you  now ;  I  do  not  think  it  sufficient,  nor  does  Charles :  he  is  anxious  to  divide  the 
estate  with  you." 

**  Then  have  I  deeply  wrooged  him." 

"  Tou  hare,  dear  Caroline,  if  you  ever  supposed  him  to  be  unkind ;  for  be  is^  beEeve 
me»  the  kindest  soul  that  ever  lived.  But  you  did  not  know  this ;  you  were  ignoraiit  af 
the  noble  generosity  of  his  nature,  and  hence  you  believed  him  to  be  capaUe  c7  an  act  of 
injustice.  We  will  not,  however,  dwell  upon  this  now.  Come^  let  us  return  to  the  ]i> 
bruT ;  he  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you." 

**  i  cannot,  Lucreoe— indeed  I  cannot  see  him  now — ^some  other  tima" 

Lucreoe  now  made  every  effort  to  console  her ;  and,  when  she  had  suooeeded,  by  t 
tie  suasioo,  in  restoring  her  to  comparative  tranquililj,  she  bade  her  adieu :  butt  bavk 
reached  the  door,  with  the  view  of  leaving,  she  returned  Bad  eiclaimed,  while  ~ 
with  the  utmost  affeciioo,  **  Caroline !  my  sister !  you  shall  be  happy  yet" 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

^  GIROUMVENTION. 

Dakn  LST,  00  bemg  left  by  CaroliDe,  as  deseribed,  sank  into  a  state  of  desjpair.  For  bcr 
he  cared  nothing :  he  in  reality  loved  her  no  more  than  he  loved  any  one  ot  the  memboe 
of  the  corps  de  ballet  whom  he  patronised;  but  the  £ict  of  all  the  plans  he  had  cooeeived 
wilh  the  view  of  making  a  noiae  in  the  world  bv  virtue  of  Sir  Arthur's  wealth,  being  thus 
at  once  dashed  to  the  ground*  noade  him  perfectly  wretched. 

Conscious,  however,  of  his  power  to  incur  the  greater  portion  of  his  debts  being  aseri- 
bable  solely  to  the  prospect  he  had  of  beoomiiig  the  future  husband  of  Lady  Cleveland^- 
a  prospect  which  he  haa  never  attempted  to  conceal,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  be  had 
painted  in  the  most  brilliant  color^^be  resolved  to  keep  the  af&ir  as  long  as  poesibls  a 
secret :  and  more  especially,  as  it  was  perfectly  well  ktumn  by  a  certain  set  to  whidi  Lady 
Grange  belonged,  that  his  marriage  with  Caroline  had  been  absolutely  fixed  to  take  place 
within  three  enott  montlis  of  the  death  of  Sir  Artliur ' — so  deep  were  they  dO,  not  only 
in  the  science  of  divination,  but  in  the  art  of  knowing  infinitely  more  about  the  intentions 
of  persona  than  those  persona  in  reality  knew  themselves 

By  this  set  Damley  was  constantly  invited  They  conceived,  and  very  natunJly,  that 
a  series  of  splendid  entertainments  would  fellow  his  marriage,  and  therefore,  in  making 
up  their  parties,  they  never  by  a^y  chance  overlooked  him.  Indeed,  he  had  an  invitatioo 
for  that  very  evening^ ;  and  aluiough  he  felt  dreadfully  depressed — ^havine  no  other  profr* 
pect  before  him  than  that  of  irretrievable  ruin~-he  eventually  made  up  his  mind  is  go 
as  usual,  and  to  assume  the  afar  of  a  man  quite  eoaacious  of  hb  expectations  being  brilliant 
in  the  extreme. 

In  the  evening  he  accordin^lv  went,  and  managed  to  appear  in  excellent  spirits.  Lady 
Orange  was  there,  smiling,  witn  all  the  fasdiiation  at  her  command,  and  dressed  in  her 
characteristic  style  of  magnificence;  but  (ram  her  he  kept  studiously  aloo^in  the  full  con> 
viction  that  the  subject  of  her  conversation  would  be  the  one  whiui  he  was  tlien  ummI 
anxious  to  avoid. 

He  was  not,  however,  suffisred  to  escape.  She  verr  soon  had  him  bv  her  side ;  and 
having  fixed  idm  there,  she,  of  course,  found  no  difficulty  in  sliding  into  the  subjeet  open 
which  she  was  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  all  possible  informatioa 

**  Have  you  seen  my  amiable  niece,  Ijady  Cleveland,  lately  T  she  inquired. 

^  Oh !  yes,"  replied  Damlev,  resolved  on  sustaining  the  character  he  hod  assumed. 

**  And  how  does  the  amiable  creature  bear  her  Ioas  f" 

**  Oh,  pretty  well,  apparently." 

*  Then  she  is  not  absolutely  inconsolable  7" 

"  Why  that,  under  the  aireunstanoe%  could  hardly  have  been  expected.** 

"  To  what  drcumstanoes  do  you  allude  V 

**  Chiefly  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  an  ill-advised  and  nwist  wihappy  match.* 
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*  A  iMwill-«dVifl6d,  oertunly:  afid  I  dM  all  I  oould  at  the  tima  to  break  it  off;  h^  it 
would  not  have  beeo  so  onlmppr  but  for  Oarolioe'a  infirmity  of  temper." 

^  Wen,  I  never  wm  more  aatonisfaed  1  Bbe  alwftya  appeared  to'me  to  be  moat  amiable : 
abe  nertir,  to  the  beat  of  my  recoUeduo,  either  aaid  or  did  the  alighteat  thing  j|idicative 
ot  a  fiery  diapoaitioD  before  me  f 

**  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  her  being  a  highly  aooompUghed  creature :  I  can, 
mo^^ver,  underBtand  why  ahe  would  be  amdoua  not  to  develop  her  real  character  to  all : 
8<iII  1  am— notwithatandin^  her  cnnanmmate  art  ia  ao  wall  known  to  me — aurprised  that 
yoQ  have  never  fieroeiT/^  it" 

*  Well,  I  fir^lT  eenfeaa  that  I  never  have  I  And  jet~-now  I  come  to  reflectr— Well  I 
it  18  hideed  amamig  T 

"  Have  yon  any  idea  what  she  meana  to  do  T 

*  Wi^  1  did  hew  that  before  many  montha  have  expired  fSba  will  be  married  again  T 
"  Hate  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  victim  r 

Damley  mado  a  deapemte  eflbrt  to  Unah,  and  waa  partially  auocessful ;  when,  haviiw 
bUten  faia  lipa  with  all  the  violenoe  be  coooeived  the  caee  demanded,  he  replied  in  a  ial- 
teri^  voice,  **  Why— 1— oertaixtly  have-— «om«  alight  knowledge  of  the  man  T 

*  Poor  fellow  t  He  la  nroch  to  be  pitied.  I  am  not  alt  all  curious  to  know  who  he  ia ; 
bnt  hell  have  a  fim  time  of  it,  thaf  a  quite  dear. 

Damley  became  thoughtful ;  and  Ladv  Orange,  conoeiving  that  ahe  had  said  quite 
eMivh  for  the  preaent,  md  not  iatermpt  fainii,  but  entered  at  once  into  conversation  with 
a  bufy  on  her  left^  with  the  full  determinatioD,  however,  of  pursuing  her  object  anoa 

That  obfMt,  Doftiley,  idio  knew  her  ^ell,  at  onoe.  perceived :  he  perceived  that  her 
aim  was  to  set  him  against  Oarolioe ;  while  to  him  it  waa  equally  dear  that  she  then 
kaew  nothhig  ivhatever  about  the  wfiL 

**  Now,'*  thought  be,  **  what  can  I  make  out  ef  this  I  That  she  hates  Lady  Cle^^abuui 
ia  manifest  WeU.  And  still  believing  that  we  are  to  be  married,  ahe  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  revenge,  do  all  in  her  power  to  thwart  ben  Verjr  veil  Now  here  am  I,  in  a 
position  from  which  I  can  never  hope  to  extricate  myself  without  marrying,  while  next  to 
me  is  sitting  a  widow— ridi  and  gorgeous-*-fulI  of  vanity, — ^nadtiog  for  re?epge,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  to  any  length  to  eompasa  it  1  WelL  She  woulo  make  a  sweet  wife,  doubt- 
less !  Bat  what  care  1  for  that  t  What  oa^t  I  to  cars  for  it^  now  tiiat  ruin  stares  me 
in  the  face  t  She  ia  old — ^true ;  but  what  ia  her  age  to  me  t  She  is  wealthy ! — that  alone 
win  make  it  for  me  a  good  match.  I  do  dot  marry  for  youth,  but  for  money :  and  hence, 
by  marrying  her,  my  sole  object  will  be  attained.  But  will  ishe  consent  t — What  1  not  to 
be  sure  of  b^  revenge^  «id  thua  to  break  thf  heart  as  she  will  imagine,  of  Iiady  Cleve- 
land I  Why  of  course  she'll  consent  111  try  it  She  id  all  art — ^subtle  aa  the  serpent — 
that  mos^be  remembered.    I  must,  therefore,  be  cautiooa ;  but  no  time  is  to  be  loat" 

He  now  sighed  audibly,  and  aaauming  the  appearance  of  one  extremtily  dejected,  rest- 
ed his  chin  upon  his  breast  very  correctly,  ana  fi^ti^d  his  eyes  firmly  upon  the  mund. 

"  Lady  Orange,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  during  .which  every  feature  that  could  aid  the 
expression  of  embarraaameut  was  managed  with  real  ariiatioil  skill, "  I  abhor  dissimuhi- 
tion :  I  thoroughly  detest  it:  I  like  to  be  iQgenuoua»  and  will  be  ao  with  you.  I  will  ex- 
plain why  I  feel  indebted  to  you,  and  how  you  have  jiut  me  on  my  guard,  with  all  the 
collateral  eircumatanoea  connected  with  the  position  m  whioh  I  am  placed ;  but  as  I  can- 
not conveniently  do  so  here,  I  wiil-^  indeed,  you  will  be  troubled  with  me— do  myself 
I  he  pleasure  of  calling*  upon  you,  foi^  I  feel,  after  what  haa  transpired,  exceedingly  anxious 
to  have  your  advice  t" 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  vou,  Mr.  Damley ;  I  shall  be  at  home  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  morning ;  at  least,  I  shall  be  at  home  to  you." 

•Svniley  bowed  and  left  her  sido ;  but  during  the  evening  their  eyes  met  oonstantW, 
and  he  as  constantly  appeared  to  feel  dreadfully  embarrassed  :  indeed,  be  did  all  in  hL^ 
power  to  induce  her  to  believe  that  he  had  become  enamored  of  her,  while  she  had 
vanity  enough  to  suspect  that  ahe  had  fascinated  him,  and  more  especially  at  laat  when 
h«  had  led  her  to  her  carriage,  and  at  parting  aof  tly  pressed  her  hand. 

Of  hia  real  design,  however,  even  then  she  had  no  conception.  She  fancied,  indeed, 
that  she  had  acquired  considerable  influence  over  him,  and  tliat  the  skilful  exercise  of 
that  iiifluenoe  would  lead  lo  the  deatructioo  of  that  which  ahe  imagined  to  be  Caroline's 
fondest  hope ;  but  the  idea  of  bis  being  about  to  propose  to  her  never  struck  her  for  an 
iriatant    AH  abei  thongfat  ef  tra«  the  apprdieiided  maniaga  of  Caroline  with  a  man 
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whom  ahe  belieried  4be  reftllj  lov«d  ;'«od  tb«  fttmfM  vrhi^ffmmd  bffbf^  to  tibn, 

of  being  ahte  to  prerent  jlhat  mitrriii^e,  filled  her  witb  delight 

Nor  waa  Damiey  less  delighted  with  the  proepect  which  appeared  b^re  khm.  He 
viewed  her  even  then  u  bts  own ;  and  hie  imagiQationt  afier  having  dwelt  fior  iooM 
time  at  the  Bank,  took  a  rural  stroll  over  the  thousands  of  aeres  of  which  she  laighi 
have  the  title-deeds  m  her  posetssioo,  and  then  ratlimed  (o  value  her  jewels  and  plate, 
her  carriage  and  cellar  of  wine.  This  estimate  put  him  in  eaeelloit  Mwits,  and  he  weot 
to  bed  and  dreamt  of  several  other  sources  of  wealth, of  W^ich,  when  awake,  he  had 
never  even  thought ;  and  having  revelled  with  great  satisfaetioD  aSDOOg  rolU  of  bank- 
notes— everj  one  of  which  was  a  fifty-— aud  piles  of  goiaeasr-^each  composed  of  a  boa- 
dred — till  the  morning,  he  arose  and  dressed  with  infinite  care,  ate  a.  very  hearty  break- 
fast— considering — and  then  proceeded,  full  of  hopa,  to  hi»**  ladye  love.** 

Lady  Grange  was  home  that  teoniing  to  no  one  but  him,  aad»  wlieo  he  arriv^,  she 
received  him  with  unexampled  grace.  She  was  dressed  with  great  aleganca,  and 
smiled  with  surpassing  sweetnessi  In  a  word,  her  ttuembU  was  gorgeoas  in  the 
extreme;  bnt  Darnley  had  his  eyes  as  wide  open  as  poatible,  altboiigb  he  was  aozioiit 
to  make  her  believe  that  they  were  far  too  muai  dazsled  to  enable  him  to  see. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Darnley,*'  she  inquired  with  a  playftil  expressifln,  which  waa  highly  cha- 
racteristic, "  have  you  recovered  from  that  areadful  state  ^of  amaarmeiit  into  which  I 
unhappily  threw  you  last  evenmg  t'* 

**'I  liave  not,  indeed,"  replied  Damiey,  with  a  ooimtenanea  iodic^tiva  at  onee  of  giaal 
sincerity  and  perfectly  unparalleled  grief:  **  nor  can  I  at  present  expect  to  recover.** 

**  Still,  why  should  it  affect  you  so  deeply,  Mr.  Damiey,  ram  utterly  naable*  evau  new, 
to  conjecture.** 

"  rii  explain.  I  promised  to  do  so  last  evening ;  111  now  perform  that  promise.  IH 
explaih  all  You  will  be  mu^  ama2ed~-of  that  I  feel  sure ;  but  EU  conceal  fnan  yea 
notliing.*'  ' 

Lady  Grange  now  deemed  it  correct  to  prepare  apparently  lor  something  most  woik> 
derful. 

"  Long  before  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur,'*  pursued  Daihley,  when  bar  Ladyship's  ar- 
rangements for  the  portrayal  of  anxiety  the  most  intense  were  complete,  *'  Lady  Cleve- 
land and  I  were  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship,  That  friendship  was  the  germ  of 
affection,  which  soon,  as  I  then  believed,  ripened  into  love  -«  for  that  she  did  love  ma— 
fondly,  passionately — she  math  me  believe ;  and  I  was,  ap  to  last  evening,  happy  in  tba 
oc)nvicti(»n  of  its  truth.'* 

**  It  it,"  exclaimed  Lady  Grange,  with  a  highly  efiective  ezpreesioo  of  astonishmenU- 
**  can  it  6tf  possible  T 

**  Well,"  returned  Damiey,  with  due  deliberation,  "  it  had  been  arranged  between  ua 
that  we  ri)ould,  in  the  event  of  Sir  Arthur's  death,  be  unttM.  That  arraw^nMot  was 
ratified  during  his  illness,  and  since  his  death  the  day  has  actually  been  fixed." 

**  I  am  bewildered — ^perAsctly  bewildered  1  Then  you  are  the  person  whom  I  then 
termed  the  victim  f  Oh  1  how  oareftiA  we  ought  to  be  1  If  I  had  the  slightest  concept 
tion  of  this.  I'd  have  cut  my  unbridled  tongue  out,  rather  than  have  uttered  a  syllaUa 
calculated  thus  to  wound  your  feelings ;  for  I  have,  and  ever  have  had,  a  high  respect 
for  you,  Mr.  Dumley,  believing  you  to  be.  in  every  point  of  view,  a  gentleman  — a  term 
which  comprehends,  in  my  eense,  all  the  highest  attifbutes  of  man.  But,  I  really  muai 
beg  of  you,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to  stay  one  moment  longer.  I  cannot  Imaft 
myself  to  speuk — unless,  indeed,  we  change  this  most  unhappy  subject,  and  take  especial 
care  not  to  revert  to  it  agaln.*^ 

"  But,  my  dear  Lady  Orange,  although  I  have  been  wounded,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  wo«Bd 
which  ought  to  have  been  mflicted ;  I  feel  that  by  inflicting  that  wound  you  have  mmi 
me  1  And  now,  so  disgusted  am  I  with  the  hypocrisy  of  Lady  Oleveland— and  hypoe* 
risy  under  any  conceivable  cirenmstanees  I  abhor -^  that  I  would  this  very  momeni  gn 
and  break  off  the  match,  were  it  not  (hat  I  am  anxious  to  have  yonr  opinion,  in  onfir 
that,  if  it  coincide  with  my  own,  I  may  be  sure  that  I  am  not  acting  with  ui\JQatifiaUa 
impetuosity.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  T 
*  Nay,  Mr.  Damiey,  I  nrost  hot — indeed  I  must  not  be  Cfnealtad  on  this  aubjeot." 
"  If  you  would  ad  visa  me  how  toflct-«lor  upon  yon  only  now  can  I  depend^  ibMkI 
fiteem  it  a  fkvor  indeed.**  «     .    • '  .    , 

**  Buti  really,  the  subject  fe  to  tta  so  peoaUail;f  delicatab>I  peaitiTely  cmooU^I  do  aol 
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Ib0l  jtmtifiad  10  giving  my  ftdrioa    Bat  ycm  mnit  not  forg«t,  Mr.  Dtmlejr»  tiMt  ftKho^gli  , 
I*dj  Cleveland  ia  fiekle,  Tain,  insinoore,  end  beartlea,  she  is  lieh." 

**  1  care  nothing  for  that.  Wealth  is  not  my  ol>)eet  I  know  its  ad  vantages,  of  oomrse ; 
bat  "why  shoold  I  sacrifioe  nsy  hmpptnesa  for  it^  when  the  whole  of  our  family  estateg 
must,  of  neoeasity,  at  the  death  of  my  mother,  revert  to  me  IT  No,  Lady  Orangey  1  care 
not  for  her  riofae»— <I  look  at  her  ramd— *lier  dispositioa*^alonei.  Happinasa,  my  dear 
Lady  Oringe,  is  the  only  oljeet  I  have  in  view;*^ 

**  In  that  case,  I  have  no  hesitation,  Mr.  Damley,  in  expressing  my  conviction,  that 
that  object  will  never  be  promoted  by  manryiiig  her.  Ton  see,  I  am  foolishly  candid,  as 
usual.    Yoa  compel  me  to  say  something,  and  I  cannot  say  that  which  I  dc^  not  mean.** 

**  Hence  the  value  of  your  advice,**  ratumed  Damloy.  **  The  matdi  shaU  be  broken 
off  this  very  day.^ 

"  Will  you  me  her  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  off  T 

*  How  else  can  it  be  done  r' 

^  ^b !  k  may  be  done  by  letter ;  or  even  by  ceasing  to  visit" 

**  I  peroeive ;  I'll  neither  write  nor  cail.** 

**  But  she  will  demand  an  explanation,  of  course." 

**  She  shall  have  an  explanation  ;  but  FU  visit  her  no  mere." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Damley,**  said  her  ladyship^  smiling, "  the  very  next  time  you  meet  her  yea 
wUl  find  her  irresistible." 

**  No,  Lady  Orange,  I  am  firmly  resolved.  Her  beauty  and  Wandishments  cmwot 
tempt  m^  -oow — they  will  never  ensnara  me  again." 

**  Still  she  is  not  only  highly  aeoompUdied,  bat  an  extremely  fine  wonaan,  Mr  Damloy." 

**  Lady  Qriuige,  I  know  a  much  finer  woman  :  one  whose  presence  is  fur  more  com- 
raanding ;  whoM  beauty  is,  in  my  view,  of  a  fir  higher  eoate;  and  whom,  if  I  eoald.  I 
would  marry  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed  !  But  you  say  if  you  eoM  I  Are  there  any  insurmountable  obstaeles  in 
the  way  f ' 

**  I  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  myself  to  propoee." 

*  Oh,  folly  t    Is  that  reaUy  the  fact  r 
•*  It  is,  upon  my  honor." 

**  Then  does  she  pride  herself  so  highly  upon  her  personal  attractioos  T 

"  No;  her  mind  is  too  pure;  and  while  ner  heart  swells  with  the  kindliest  feeKqf^ 
she  is  as  ingenuous  as  a  child." 

**■  Is  she  then  a  princess  t" 

**  No^'Lady  Grange;  but  in  my  esteem, ikr  oiore  exalted." 

**  Well,  I  should  uke,  of  course,  to  know  mAo  she  ia,  because  I  feel  interested  in  yonr 
welfare.^ 

"  Of  that  I  have  had  ample  proof.'* 

**  But,  if  you  will  take  my  advice  in  this  case,  you  will  banish  all  scruples,  and  pmpoie 
to  her  at  once." 

*'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Damley,  with  a  look  which  he  imaged  might  fiwcinato  a  stone, 
*  that  if  you  knew  to  what  lady  I  allude,  you  would  not  give  this  advice." 

*'  Yes,  I  would,  upon  ray  honor.    If  she  be,  indeed,  the  amiable  creature  you  deecriba, 
I  should  say  that  you  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment    I  am  not  prone  to  flatter ;  bat 
if  her  position  in  societv  be  not  Mcoeieively  high,  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of 
yonr  being  rejected.     I  should  therelbre  say,  repudiate  all  fear,  take  couiago,  and 
propoee." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Grange,  you  insphw  me  with  hope.  I  mU  take  courage.  iV»  are 
the  lady  to  whom  I  allude.'^ 

**  //  Mr.  Damlej  1"  exclaimed  her  Ladyships  who  was  now  in  reality  amend ;"//'. 
surely  you  are  jesting  f" 

**  How  can  you  entertain  the  thought  f  No,  Lodjr  Grange,  I  am  net  lestingt  bat  I 
feel  that  I  am  too  presumptuous  ;  my  fears,  I  perceive,  were  not  unfiranded;  atiU,  hadi 
yon  not  prompted  me,  I  should  not  thus  have  oared  to  incur  your  displeasure." 

**  Nay,  I  am  not  displeased — that  is  to  say,  not  absolutely  mnlettatd;  but  Mr.4)am' 
ley,  consider !— the  disparity — I  mean  in  point  of  age— is  really^— 

*'  Nothing ;  in  my  view,  nothing.    Say  that  you  are  ten  years  older"*-^ 


"  I  must  confess  to  more  than  ten." 
**  Well,  say  that  you  are  fifteen,  fifty,  or  even  five  hondred  years  my  senior :  what  of 
that  I    Your  graee  and  beauty,  to  which  the  purity  of  your  mind  imparte  additiaaatl 

13  « 
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hwtrei  destroy  in  appetratce  tiie  dwpRritj  of  wfaidi  700  tpeak.  Bat  it  is  not  ko  great 
aa  500  imagine.  I  am  sure  of  it  1  And  evan  if  it  were — ^but  I  fear  that  my  preeomptioA 
is  greater  &r  than  the  disparity  which  you  are  thus  pleased  to  magnify." 

**  Nay,  do  not  speak  of  presomptiofi ;  bat,  dear  me,  Mr.  Daraky  [  —  really !  This  is 
so  unexpected  I — ^upon  my  honor !  -^  I  feel,  of  coarse,  tattered ;  but,  positively,  I  know 
not  what  to  say ;  you  hare  taken  me  so  mnch  by  surprise  I  1  could  not  have  imsgtoedf 
for  one  moment  1 — ^opon  my  life  ! — I  had  no  conception  that /was  the  lady  to  whom  yon 

**  I  am  aware  of  it    We  are  not  the  best  judges  of  our  own  portndta." 

**  Very  tme.  But,  Mr.  Damley,  I  feel  that  you  will  be  as  candid  with  me  aa  I  have 
bs«n  withyou :  has  this  declaration  been  prompted  by  any  ieeliog  of  spite  against  my 
uiece  f    You  understand  me :  are  you  actaatea  by  any  desire  to  wound  her  feelings  r 

**  No,  upon  my  honor  I  I  perfectly  understand  what  you  mean ;  but  I  assure  you  that 
8ach  is  not  the  case.  My  high  admiration  of  your  character  has  not  been  newly  inspired. 
Had  it  not  been  for  her,  I  would  have  avowed  it  long  aao ;  but  since  I  have  hadktfae 
honor  of  knowing  you,  I  have  never  felt  absolutely  free  until  now.  Now  I  am  tne;  and 
being  finee,  I  venture  Uius  to  throw  mysdf  at  your  feet,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  being 
permitted  at  least  to  hope  1  With  you  I  shaU  be  happy,  while  the  promotion  of  yoor 
hapniness  will  be  my  chief  care ;  my  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  secure  it;  and  if  it 
can  oe  made  perfect  by  love,  constancy,  and  truth,  it  shall  be,  gentle  one,  perfect  indeed  1 
Sinr,  then,  may  I  hope  V 

With  one  of  the  sweetent  smiles  ever  invented,  her  Ladyship  timidly  eoEtended  her 
lovely  hand,  and  idien  Damley  had  kissed  it  in  the  most  passiooate  manner  poeuble,  he 
rose,  exclaiming,  **  Now  I  pm  happy  I" 

**  I  muttf'*  observed  her  Ladyship,  in  faltering  accents^  after  having  averted  her  lan- 
guishing eyes,  and  blushed  with  infinite  correctness,  **  of  course,  I  must  have  some  littlt 
time  to  consider  I  you  have  taken  me  really  so  very,  very  much  by  surprise." 

**  Fair  creature,  I  would  not  advise  inexpedient  miste ;  but  feeling  that  you  now  have 
my  happiness  at  heart,  I  would  suggest  that  the  sooner  I  am  plaoed  by  our  nuptials  b»> 
yond  tne  reach  of  the  importunities  of  Lady  Cleveland,  the  sooner  will  my  hi^ipinesB  be 
eompleta" 

**  I  understand.  But,  really,  I  cannot  say  anything  to  it  now!  I  feel  too  much  embar- 
lasied.  Ton  tiresome  creatures  confuse  one  sa  Upon  my  life,  I  feel  as  timid  as  a  child. 
But  come  and  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  then  well  talk  the  matter  over  more  calmly !  1 
Hhall  feel  more  self-possessed,  at  least,  I  hope  so  I** 

*  Tou  have  filled  me  with  delight  I"  exclaimed  Dandev,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave  of 
her.  Dear  Lady  Giange,  your  kind  invitation  I  accept  with  far  more  pleasure  than  I 
now  have  the  power  to  express.  Adieu  I  adieu !  Shall  we  not  be  happy  I  Tes,  oh, 
yes/"  he  addea  with  unexampled  fervor;  aiid,  having  absolutely  embraced  her,  they 
fMiied. 

That  Damley,  on  leaving,  congratulated  himself  on  the  progress  he  had  made,  is  a  fi^t 
wluob  wiU  be  very  readily  imagined ;  and  viewing  it  solely  as  a  game  of  drcumvention, 
he  had  most  dedoedly  the  best  of  it.  At  first  he  felt  extremely  apprehensive  of  being 
lied  ioo  fiu*,  knowmg  that  flattery,  like  rooge,  should  be  delicately  applied,  and  that  if 
either  be  laid  00  too  thickly  it  at  once  beoomes  perceptible  and  thus  defeats  the  object  in 
vierw,  that  object  invariably  being  to  deceive ;  but  tne  result  proved  at  once  the  ooirect- 
«ess  of  the  application,  and  the  peculiar  liability  of  persons  to  oe  checkmated  while  ^leir 
whole  souls  are  fixed  upon  giving  dieckmate.  Still  he  felt  even  then  insecure.  Hs 
knew  timt  many  days  could  not  elapse  before  the  &ct  of  Sir  Arthur  Imving  UH  all  his 
properW  to  Charles  would  readi  the  ears  of  Lady  Orange ;  and  as  her  knowledge  of  that 
wooid,  n  iiis  view,  spoil  all,  he  resolved  to  use  every  eiSort  in  his  power  to  insure  an  im- 
mediate marriage,  strongly  feeling  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 

And  it  may,  aft  a  singular  ooincidence,  be  stated  that  Lady  Grange  had  precisely  the 
lOMiie  leeliflg !  She  too  strongly  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  She  beheved  that  if 
Caroline  happened  to  meet  Dunley,  an  explanation  would  frustrate  her  object ;  for,  inde- 
peadcDtly  of  all  consideratioos  having  rererence  to  revenge,  Damley  was,  in  her  view,  a 
fkamUnff  fellow,  while  she  had  not  quite  sufficient  vanity  to  imagine  that,  as  Caroline's 
rival,  upon  really  lair  grounds,  she  would  stand  any  very  great  cutuce. 

When,  therefore,  with  these  views  and  feelings,  they  roverted  to  the  subject  after  dm- 
ncr,  and  Dteoley,  ostensibly  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparently  dreaded  importunities  of 
Oaioliiifi,  had  oig^  ^  ^J  Lady*lup  to  fix  the  eariiest  possible  day,  she,  after  some  ad- 
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mirable  actinfe  oonseotod,  oa  coodiiioD  tliii  the  world  should  never  kxMSW  that  she  had 
been  for  so  short  a  time  wooed ;  and  the  happj  iasae  was,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
which  succeeded  the  morrow  he  led  his  timid,  trembliag,  blushing  beaaty  to  the  hymeiieal 
altar  in  triumph. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


LoNO  before  the  honeymoon  had  nused,  the  cwfavent  Lady  Gnmge— now  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Damley — had  reason  to  know  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  Damley  was  not  thu 
man  she  had  imagined  him  to  be :  he  was  not»  in  fact,  fike  tiiat  man ;  and  when  she  had 
asoertaioed  how  Sir  Arthurs  property  had  been  left»  she  pereeired  most  dietmotly  that 
she  had  beea  overreached. 

Nor  was  Damley  satisfied  with  the  baigatn  he  had  made,  It  certainly  answered  his 
immediate  purptose ;  but,  instead  of  ber  Ming  exceedingly  rich,  as  he  had  supposed,  he 
found  her-^consideriog  the  style  in  which  she  had  lived-^-ektreindy  poor.  He  therefore 
felt  that  he  had  been  overreached  too;  and  this  matoal  feeling  did  not  at  bU  tend  to  pro- 
mote mutual  confidence  and  love. 

During  the  first  week— which  seemed  to  Darnl^  six  days  too  kog^-^they  were  absent 
from  home ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  second  ha  was  three  timcB  arreated,  and  two  dirty 
posons  were  placed  in  the  house  to  take  care  of  the  "  elegant  furnitmre  and  effects." 

These  extraordinary  proceedings — bein^  perfectly  novel  to  Mrs.  Damlejr — somewhat 
alanned  her ;  still  she  aid  not  then  deem  it  emedient  to  bfeak  loose:  nor,  indeed,  when 
the  third  individual^  was  left  in  posaessioD-— albeit  he  was  even  a  more  disreputable-look- 
mg  person  than  either  of  the  otbers — did  she,  apparently,  lose  her  amiable  temper ;  but 
when  she  found  her  fond  and  affectionate  husband  selling  out  with  imexainpled  freedom — 
purchasing  phaetons,  thorough-bred  horses,  dogs,  all  sorts  of  things  1  aaa  having  every 
day  home  to  dinner  a  parcel  of  men  of  whom  she  knew  liothinff,  wid  of  whose  conversa- 
tion she  did  not  approve — she  b^an  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  to  herself;  and  more 
espedally  as  everything  she  had  possessed  was  then  under  his  absokite  control 

"  My  dear,"  she  observed,  with  appropriate  calmness,  Dandey  having  had  "the  previous 
night  the  most  "roaring  **  party  of  the  nrst  series,  "  I  would  suggest— H  is,  of  course,  an 
extremelv  delicate  point  for  me  to  mention ;  still,  I  am  sure  yon  will  neither  foel  oflbnded 
nor  ascribe  it  to  any  incorrect  motive— but  I  would,  dear,  snggest,  or  ratliei<Temind  you 
that  the  settlement— that  is  snjf  settlement — has  not  been  yet  completed." 

**  I  have  not  foi^otten  it,  my  dear,"  replied  Damley,  who  had  promiaed  to  settle  all 
upon  her  immediately  afhr  their  marriage ;  hia  plea  boajg,  of  conrse,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  to  do  it  Mfore,  "  I  never  do  forget  those  things." 

"  Had  it  not  better  be  done  at  once,  my  dearT 

**  There's  no  necessity  for  any  great  haste,  I  suppoee  T 

"  Ko,  dear ;  still  I  sliould  like  to  have  it  done.    It  would  be  more — you  understand  my 
motive  r 
r  «  Oh,  perfectly  I    Well,  well  see  about  it" 

(                         "  Do,  there's  a  dear.    And  if  it  makes  no  difference,  my  attorn^,  Mr.  BUncall,  whom  I 
;  have  always  found  to  be  a  highly  honorable  man  " 

"  It  can  make  no  difference ;  they  are  all  highly  honorable  men.    But  dont  annoy  me 
,  now ;  any  time  will  do  for  that" 

Well,  as  any  time  would  do,  and  as  Mrs.  Damley  felt  that  the  present  time  would  be 
the  most  agreeable,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Blincall,  whom  die  had  known  for  some  years,  and 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  desire  expressed  in  her  note  to  him,  called  without  delay. 

*"  'Mr.  Blincall,  aear,  my  attorney,"  sbp  ob^rved,  when  the  servant  had  brought  up  that 
gentleman's  card ;  **  shall  I  deaire  William  to  show  him  up^  my  dear  f  ' 

**  Show  him  up !  what  for  T 

"  He  has  called  about  the  settlement^"  she  replied  in  a  wfaiapar. 

■  Who  sent  for  him  t" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  /  sent  for  him." 

"TeU  that  person,"  said  Damley,  addreasmg  the  servant,  "tocall  whm  /  send  for 
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"  William*  Iflftve  tbe  mom."  md  MnLDanibjr;  <* 111  ipeak  to  Art  gmitleMB  uiTicif 
My  dear,"  she  addtd,  with  a  Igok  of  amasemeot,  when  the  Mrratil  had  retired, "  what  on 
earth  am  I  to  undentaad  bj' thk  r 

**  Tou  are  to  underataDd,  Mrs.  Damley,  that  I  am  master  here." 

**  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  and  wish  jott  to  be  sa  1  sent  for  Mr.  Bliocall,  merelj  be- 
cause you  said  that  any  time  would  do  r 

"  And  by  sending  for  him  in  sudi  desperate  haste,  you  have  shown  a  want  oC  confi- 
dence, which  to  me  is  most  ofleosLTe." 

**  Indeed,  there  is  no  want  of  confidence  on  my  part :  in  sending  he  him^  I  had  no  siii^ 
feeling.  Of  course,  I  am  sorry  I  hare  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  otfend  you;  bat  now 
that  he  u  in  the  house,  my  dear,  I  think  it  may  as  well  be  done  at  once." 

**  It  shall  de  done  when  I  pleMe  to  hare  it  dcoe,  and  not  befiira'* 

"  But  surely  you  mean  " 

**  I  mean,  nuulam,  to  act  as  I  please.    1*11  submit  to  no  dictation.'' 

*"  I  am  sure  that  I  haye  no  wish  to  (fictate  to  you ;  but*  of  oooise,  yoa  iniehd  to  hay^  ft 
doner 

"  Tour  conduct  has  rendered  that  a  matter  at  doubt " 

**  A  matter  of  doubt  i— Mr.  Damley  1 — Why,  what  can  you  mean  T 

"  I  mean  that  your  conduct  is  highly  reprehensible ;  and  that^  since  yi^u  haye  sfaowtt 
this  grass  want  of  ooofidence  in  my  honor,  madam,  Fll  make  no  settlement  at  aU." 

-YouwiUnotr 

**  Come^  come ;  be  calm.  HI  baye  none  of  your  ttorming.  Yon  wiH  Tememiber  that 
you  are  in  my  house,  madam,  not  yoor  own." 

"  And  do  you  imagine  that  I  will  submit  to  be  thos  treatedT 

"  Will  you  make  less  noise  T 

*  No,  air,  I  will  noil  But  I  peroeiye  it  all  deariy  now;  I  must  see  what  can  be  dmtif 
in  this  matter ;  attne  cihtr  coone,  sir,  must  foe  porened." 

**  I  know  what  course  /  shall  punoe,  and  that  soon,  if  yon  do  not  behaye  yonn^ 
madam,  with  mora  ptopiiety." 

"^  Is  it    can  it  be  nossibler 

"You  had  better  be  silent" 

"  Am  I  not;  then,  to  be  p«rroitted  eveii  to  epeakT 

**  You  will  show  more  wisdom  by  hdding  your  longne." 

*'Ohl  111  yeiy  soon  see  about  tins." 

**  Where  are  yon  going  r  , 

**  Sir,  Fm  going  to  oonsuh  my  attorney  on  the  subject" 

**  Have  yen  ainady  fbisotten  that  I  am  master  here  f  or  did  you  not  understmid  thar 
message  I  sent  down  to  wat  pcfnon  by  the  senrantf  Madam,"  he  added,  rii^iii]^  tlie 
bell,  "  I  will  hera  be  obeyed." 

"  Ohtjfodr  she  echoed,  with  a  contemptuous  coil  of  the  lip. 

"  Be  seated,  madam." 

"I  will  fu>^  be  seated!" 

"  Do  you  hear  me  T  rejoined  Damley,  as  he  led  her  to  the  sofii  with  a  resblule  graepr 
still,  howeyer,  maintaining  the  most  perfect  calmness.  **  Submission  is  a  yirtoe,  marhm, 
which  I  shall  require  you  to  cultiyate  with  care." 

**  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child  T 

**  Vou  are  much  too  old,  madam,  for  that  to  be  possible." 

"  You  are  a  brute  !**  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears,  as  he  bowed  in  the  aimilitnde 
of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment 

%  William,"  said  he,  as  the  seryant  entered,  *  did  yon  deliyer  my  meenge  to  that 
persenr 

-No^sir." 

"Why  didyounotr 

"  Mistrem,  eir^ iy  V 

"  Silence  t    Deliyer  it  now,  and  diow  him  oat 

"  Am  I,  then,"  cried  Mrs:  Damley,  sobbim^  "  to  consult  no  one  T 

"  Haye  you  not  a  hnsband  to  oonsuUI  Whom  should  a  woman  cansult  in  preferenoe 
to  her  husband  T 

"  A  sweet  husband  /haye  got  I  find." 

*«Iam  hapM  to  hear  yooeay  aa  Witee  Mmld  appredate  the  yirtuee  of  llkeir  km- 
bands^  they  should  regard  ^)iem  as  their  oracles    their  household  gods ;  thoydMMddbe 
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idhniMve  lo  theai,  ob^dMat  nail  thSngs,  geiide,  muaible,  tnmqiifl.  I  am,  therefore,  glad 
to  find  tliat  I  vtand  so  bigii  ia  Toiir  eetimation,  and,  as  a  reward  forthie  expressioo  of 
j<mr  exemplary  sentiment,  I  wiUalloiw  too,  my  dear,  to  oomuli  whom  yon  please.  If 
^  peraoa  who  has  joat  left  the  houae  be  your  larorite  adTiaer,'  yon  are  at  liberty,  my 
lore,  to  ipo  to  him." 

«Ii0Wgoittrr 

^  Yon  may,  if  you  pleaae,  my  dear,  go  to  tiie  devil ;  and  the  aooner  you  do  go,  tiie  bet- 
ter I  thall  like  it    Y<m  may  now  leave  the  room:" 

Panting  with  impatience  to  know  the  worsti  Mra  Damley  took  immediate  advantage 
of  this  permission  to  depart^  anc^  having  hastily  dreseed  h«rself|  repaired  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  BUncall,  widi  the  view  of  ezpiaaiiqg  to  him  the  peooliar  position  in  whidi  she  stood, 
and  ef  s^licitin^  his  very  best  advice 

**  Oh  I  Mr.  BhncaU,"  m  exclaimed,  aa  she  sank  into  a  chair,  in  a  atate  of  exhatibticn 
apparently  the  most  perfect 

«*  What  is  the  matter  r  inquired  Mr.  BUneall. 

«ahl  that  horrid  huaband  of  mind  r 

*"  What  has  happened  T 

*  Oh !  the  wretch  t  WaM  you  believe  it  T  the  added,  eoddenly  recovering.  *  Tou 
heard  of  my  unlortanate  mairiage.  Oh  I  that  I  had  died,  Mr.  Blincall  t  Well,  we  mar- 
ried in  haate^  unhappily,  to  please  him — ^in*  haste — and  the  odious  brute  promised,  as 
tlMra  was  no  time  before^  to  settle  everything  upon  me  immediately  after  marriage." 

Mr.  Blincall,  being  an  eztaemely  aa^odoaa  persbD,  ahook  his  head  with  great  signi- 
ficance. 

**  Ah  I  I  perceive,"  resumed  Mrs.  Damley,  "  I  perceive  oleariy  that  you  guess  what  ia 
coming." 

**  He  now,  I  presume,  refuses  to  perform  that  promisa" 

^  Mr.  Blincall,  he  does  refuse.  He  refuses  to  make  any  settlement  at  all  Now,  my 
dear  Mr.  Blincall,  what  can  be  done  T 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  nothing." 

^  Can  you  not  compel  him,  absolutely  and  legacy,  to  perform  hia  promise  f 

*Na" 

**  Then,  am  I  to  be  robbed — plundered  I  Is  all  my  property  to  be  dissipated — scjuan- 
dered  away — all  to  go  to  ruin  t  Oh  I  I  shall  go  mad !  Maf e  I  no  control  over  it  by 
Uwr 

"  None  whatever." 

«"  What  is  the  value  of  bw,  if  it  win  not  meet  a  case  Kke  this?  OhI  Mr.  Blincall,  you 
see  before  you  now  a  wretched,  deluded,  cruelly  ill-used  woman.  Is  there  nothing  you 
can  advise  me  to  do  T 

**  Not  prdfeasionallv,  my  dear  madam ;  but,  as  a  friend,  I  would  offer  some  advice." 

**  Tell  me,  pray  tell  me  how  I  am  to  act" 

**  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  should  advise  you  to  be  calm— 'petfectly  calm." 

**  Calm  I  When  I  see  the  horrid  creature  wantonly  squandering  my  property  away, 
how,  how  can  I  be  calm  ?" 

**  That  is,  certainly,  what  I  should  advise,  aa  a  matter  of  prudence,  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  seeing  that  you  are  now,  of  ooune,  entirely  in  his  power ;  and  calmnesiy  it  is  evi- 
dent, will  have  far  more  effect  than  impetuosity." 

**  But  ought  not  a  wretch  like  that  be  held  up  to  public  execration  V* 

**  I  would  submit,  my  dear  madam,  that  this  is  nothing  to  our  present  purpose.  Men- 
aces^ in  cases  of  this  description,  are  worse  than  useless.  Your  ocject  is,  of  course,  to  in-* 
doee  him  to  perform  his  promise,  and,  in  puiauance  of  that  object,  I  have  advised  you  to 
be  calm.  I  now  further  advise  you  to  commission  some  mutual  friend  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject,  to  appeal  to  his  honor  and  sense  of  justice,  and  thus  prevad  upon  him 
mildly  to  do  that  which  he  must  of  necessity*  feel*to  be  right" 

"  Alas  1  I  know  of  no  mutual  firiend  whom  I  can  trust" 

"•  There  is  your  brother,  Mr.  Greville— why  not  get  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Damley  f 
He  knows  him,  I  presume." 

"  Yea,  he  ibiotst  him.  He  has  dined  with  him  frequently,  at  Sir  Arthur  Oleveland'a. 
Bat  my  brother,  unfortunate  v,  ia  net  a  man  of  baainese." 

'*  So  much  the  better !  Mr.  Damley  is  not  a  man  of  businesa.  They  will,  thei^fore,' 
do  Tory  well  together;  and  a  brother  la  certably  the  moat  proper  peraon  to  take  a  mat 
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ter  of  dus  kind  in  hand.  Let  Mr.  GreWUe  go  to  him  m  a  friendiy  miimer— let  him  but 
appeal  to  his  feWiogs  oahnly,  and,  depend  upon  it»  all  will  yet  be  well** 

**  Never,  Mr.  Blioeall ;  never,  I  lear.    But  is  it  not  cruel  t* 

**  Do  not  tliink  of  that  now.  Goooeal  your  feelinga.  Appear  to  have  oonfideaoe  in 
himstai" 

"  If  ever  I  thould  get  a  settlement^  HI  not  lire  with  the  wretch  ano&er  hoar.* 

**  I  need  not  lay  tb&t  it  will  be  as  well  tar  you  not  to  tell  him  that" 

"  Oh  I  the  vile  creature  I  Did  you  ever,  in  the  whole  oourae  of  your  liiiB,  hear  of  any 
one  half  so,baM  t  Tou  can  peroeive  what  he  is  by  the  insolent  message  he  aent  down  to 
you.    I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  that  sud^a  message  was  delivered.'' 

"  That  is  not  of  the  smallest  importance.  I  Ixig  tint  you  will  not  suffer  that  to  annoy 
you.  But  take  my  advice :  be  calm ;  speak  to  your  brother  on  the  snlrieet;  let  him  so 
to  Mr.  Damley ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  bcang  prevailed  upon  to  do 
youjustice.** 

With  many  elo(|uent  expressions  of  thankfulness,  mingled  with  a  variety  of  ind^nant 
ezdamatioos  having  reference  to  her  wrongs,  Mi&  Bamley  then  left  Mr.  Blincalf,  and 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  her  brother. 

Greville  had  not  seen  her  since  her  maniage  with  Damley.  The  *'  happy  couple*  had 
sent  their  cards — in  silver  bonds  united — to  Caroline,  who  promptiy  retomed  them,  duly 
severed ;  but  of  Greville  she  had  taken  no  notice.  She  knew  him,  however,  so.  well,  that 
this  did  not  for  a  moment  deter  her  from  soliciting  his  aid—or  rather  commanding  his  ser- 
vices— nor  did  she  feel  in  the  slightest  degree  apprehensive  of  being  reproved  for  neglect : 
she  went  to  the  house  boldly  and  at  once ;  and  having  learned  uat  ne  was  then  in  te 
library  alone,  to  the  library  she  proeeeded  forthwith. 

"  An  I  Gertrude,"  cried  Greville,  as  she  entered,  **  you  are,  a  stranger." 

"  I  am,  Aleximder,  somewhat  of  a  straqger.** 

**  What's  the  matter  t    You  are  not  in  p)od  spirits.** 

*"  I  am  not^  indeed.  Alexander,  you  must  come  to-inorrow  morning,  and  speak  to  that 
horrid  wretch  who  has  ruined  me  for  ever." 

"  Do  you  allude  to  your  new  husband  T 

"  Husband  i  Alexander,  do  not  call  him  a  husband ;  he's  no  husband  *  he's  unworthy 
of  the  name." 


"  But  you  allude  to  him,  of  course  V 
"  I  do.* 


"  Well,  what  am  I  to  speak  to  him  about  P 

**  Before  we  married  he  promiaed  to  make  a  settlement,  and  now  I  find  hell  not  per- 
form tliat  promise." 

"  Well,  if  he  11  not,  why  there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  But  f  want  you  to  go  to  him— to  ezplaia  to  him  the  cnislty  of  his  conduct,  and  inaitl 
upon  bis  doing  me  justice." 

"  Of  what  use  will  that  be  f  What  influenoe  can  I  possibly  have  over  him  I  Ton 
speak  precisely  as  if  I  had  the  power  to  control  his  actions." 

"  You  have  at  least  the  power  to  do  wliat  I  wish  you  to  do.'* 

"  I  may  have,  certainly.  If  s  impossible  to  tell,  seeiQg  that  these  things  are  hidden ; 
still  I  may  have ;  and  if  I  have,  of  course  I  shall  exercise  that  power,  llien  I'm  to  an> 
derstand  he  doesn't  treat  you  kindly  f" 

*'  Kindly  I  He  is  a  perfect  brute,  Alexander — a  perfect  brute  I  Things  are  going  to 
ruin  as  fast  as  they  can  ga  My  property  is  being  hourly  dissipated.  He  is  livng  in  the 
most  extrava^^t  style.  He  is  spendii^  an  enormous  deal  of  money.  Kothing  is  too  ex- 
pensive  for  bun.  I>a.y  after  day  be  has  a  eet  of  people  home,  who  remain  there,  drink- 
mg,  singing,  and  shouting,  and  making  all  sorts  of  horrid  noises  about  the  house  untO 
three,  four,  five,  sit,  seven  in  the  momiog.    Really  it  is  monstrous !" 

*'  Well,  (here's  no  accounting  for  these  things." 

^  Well,  I  dare  not  stop  any  longer  now.  You  will  come  to-morrow  morning :  youll  be 
certain  to  come : — not  early ;  if  you  do  hell  not  be  up ;  nor  late,  for  he'll  be  out  About 
one  or  half-past.  You  know  wlmt  to  say,  and  how  to  act  Be  firm,  Alexander-— reso- 
lute 1  Dwell  especially  upon  the  crugiijf  of  the  case.  I  insist  upon  Uie  performance  of 
his  promise.  Alexander,  I  leave  myself  entuely  in  your  bands;  but»  remember,  I  fUMtf 
have  a  settlement  V 

"  Well,  Gertrude,  we  may  know  more  about  it  to-morrow,  if  we  live;    If  yoit  must 
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liETe  ft  aettlementt  yon  mnst    Bot  we  can  neitbcnr  avoid  that  vhieh  is  to' occur,  nor  be 
censttred  for  doing  that  which  we  cannot  aToid." 

This  appeared  in  a  much  clearer  light  to  her  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before,  and  she 
felt  much  comfort4Hl  by  the  reflection  that  it  might  be  correct ;  for  a  doctrine  of  this 
character  must  be  at  all  times  consoling  to  those  who  do  wrong.  It  was  held  by  her, 
however,  bat  a  singularly  short  space  of  time.  As  fiir,  indeed,  as  it  applied  to  her  own 
conduct,  she  still  felt  prepared  to  admit  that  there  might  be  something  in  it ;  but  when 
she  reverted  to  the  conduct  of  Damley,  the  doctrine  appeared  to  be  monstrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. She  might  have  been  impelled  by  uncontrollable  circumstances  to  act  as  she  had 
done — she  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  that  exteht ; — ^but  the  idea  of  Damley  escaping 
by  virtue  of  sudi  a  plea  was  beyond  all  conception  absurd  I  Besides,  in  her  view,  the 
two  cases  were  not  analogous  1  Certainly  not ; — they  couldn't  be ; — for  while  she  felti 
and  strongly  too,  that  she  could  not  with  any  show  of  justice  be  punished,  she  was  ready 
to  oootena  that  no  punishment  could  by  any  possibility  be  too  severe  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

GBXVILLS'S  IM'aaVlJCW    WITH  DAMMLKT. 

Aomro  upon  the  advice  of  Mr  Blincall,  Mrs.  Damley  was  comparativelv  calm,  and 
determined  to  await  with  pntience  the  iasue  of  Qreville*s  interview  with  her  amiable 
husband.  Kor  was  the  subject  again  adverted  to  that  day  by  Damley.  He  fully  ex- 
pected that  some  one  would  call  for  the  purpose  of  pleadmg  her  cause,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  turn  the  advocate  out  without  any  unnecessary  delay ;  but  when  in  the 
morning  ho  found  that  Greville  was  the  advocate  eni^aged,  he,  instead  of  exhibiting 
symptom^  of  anger,  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  warmth,  and  acknow- 
ledged divers  appropriate  congratulations  on  his  marriage,  with  every  demonstration  of 
delight ;  for,  as  he  knew  Qreville  well,  and  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  adhered  to  his  pet  principle,  he  resolved  on  adopting  that  principle  himself, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  complete  justification.  The  subject  was  not,  however,  named 
for  some  time — ^various  irrelevant  topics  having  been  started  and  discussed  with  groat 
freedom ;  but,  at  length,  Qreville  saiu,  **  Well,  now,  my  dear  friend,  /just  want  to  nave 
five  minutes*  quiet  conversation  upon  a  matter  of  business." 

''With  great  pleasure/'  returned  Damley,  who,  of  course,  knew  at  once  what  that  busi- 
ness was. 

'*  It  has  reference,"  resumed  Oreville,  "  to  a  certain  sort  of  settlement  Gertrude  joat 
called  upon  me  yesterday,  to  request  that  I  would  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  zoa 
know  what  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  perfectly ;  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  have  been  thus  commissioned  to 
arrange  the  thing  with  me.  Mr.  Qreville,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  therefore, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  can  speuk  to  you  on  this  subject  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hensitrn  of  being  met  with  vulgar  prejudices  and  narrow  views." 

Qreville  bowed,  and  with  a  smile  which  plainly  signified  that  the  compliment  met  his 
entire  approbation. 

**  It  is  perfectly  true,"  pursued  Daralcy,  **  that  it  was  understood  that  this  settlement 
should  be  made  immediately  after  my  marriage  with  your  amiable  sister.  Very  well 
Now  you  see,  Mr.  Qreville,  I,  previously  to  this,  entertained  the  belief  that  at  least  the 
majority  of  those  domestic  evils  which  afflict  married  pemons  in  a  decent  sphere  were  as- 
cribable  chietly  to  the  fashion  of  making  wives,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  independent  of  their 
husbands.  I  was,  therefore,  at  first  most  unwilling  to  follow  a  fashion  which  to  me  ap- 
peared to  be  so  pernicious ;  but  being,  on  reflection,  convinced  that  if  this  settlement 
were  to  be  made,  it  would  be  made,  and  that,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  not|  it 
would  not  I  countenanced  this  understanding  as  a  matter  of  course.'* 

"  Very  good,"  observed  Qreville,  "  very  good.  You  countenanced  it  in  the  firm  eon- 
Tiction  that  you  had  no  control,  either  one  way  or  the  other.** 

**  Precisely — knowing  that  things  must  take  their  course.** 

••  Excellent!* 

**  Well,  what  foUowa  f    Why,  that  this  settlement  baa  not  been  made;  which  alone,  at 
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cmoe,  comprehends  aII  ;  inasmoeh  aa  it  ie,  of  oourae,  abimdaatty  dear,  that  if  it  wera  ta 
have  beeo  made,  it  most  certainly  wmld  have  been  made" 

**  I  perfectly  agree  with  yoa ;  oh,  I  quite  agree  with  yon." 

**  Woile  the  fact  of  ita  not  having  been  miiSe  affords  the  strongest  proof  diat  it  wm 
not  to  be  made." 

**  Exactly ;  that  ia  to  say;  M  fiur  aa  we  have  gone." 

**  Why,  of  course  1  I  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  futurity,  lliat  would  be  ridica- 
loQS  indeed.  I  may  have  to  do  it  still ;  and  if  I  have,  it  will  be  done ;  nothing  can  be 
more  dear,  or  more  certain  than  that    But  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  I  am  to  do  it" 

"  Of  course  not  1  No,  that'a  altpgether  out  of  the  question.  And  I  assure  you,  Mir. 
Damley,  that  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  ypur  views  on  this  great  point  so  strictlj 
ooindde  with  my  own.  It  t«  absurd  to  make  promisee,  anc^  equally  absurd  is  it  to  can- 
damn  a  man  because  he  is  rendered  unable  to  perform  them.  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you ;  and,  as  we  understand  each  other  now,  Mr.  Damley,  why,  as  iar  as  this  settlemeot 
IS  eonccmed,  tee  need  not  say  another  word  about  the  matter,  seeing  that  the  whole  thin^; 
amounts  but  to  this,  that  if  you  are  to  make  a  settlement,  you'll  make  it" 

**  Eimetly.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine.  I  have  been  delighted, 
I  assure  tou,  with  this  oonvenatioo,  and  I  trust  that  our  friendship  may  be  permaneot.*' 

OreviUe  responded  to  this  with  great  politeness ;  and  when  the  wine  had  been  pro- 
duced, they  sat,  and  sipped,  and  cluitied  on  various  subjects,  with  apparently  the  moat> 
perfect  unanimity  of  feeung. 

Mrs.  Damley,  however,  during  the  whole  of  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  suspense  the 
most  nainAil.  It  is  true  die  inferred,  from  the  fact  of  the  wine  having  been  ordered,  that 
OrevUle  was  making  great  progress  towards  the  realization  of  her  hopes ;  but  having 
made  up  her  mmd  to  leave  Damley  at  once,  in  the  event  of  hia  making  a  settlement  upoo 
her,  she  naturally  panted  to  know  the  result. 

Of  course,  this  impatience  on  her  part  was  not,  for  one  moment,  considered  by  Qre- 
ville.  He  was,  in  (act,  so  highly  pleased  with  Damley,  that  while  conversing  with  him 
he  scarcely  thought  of  her  at  all ;  nor  would  he,  on  leaving  him,  have  remained  to  com- 
municate to  her  the  result  of  tlie  interview,  had  she  not  been  on  the  gtUvive,  He  would 
not  have  considered  it  necessary ;  it  wouldn't  have  struck  him ;  but  when,  aa  the  bell 
rang  for  the  servant  to  let  him  out,  she  encountered  him  on  the  stairs,  it  did  occur  to  him 
that  she  might,  perhaps,  feel  a  little  anxious,  and  he  therefore  at  once  led  her  into  one  of 
the  parlora 

**  Veil,  Alexander  "  she  inquired,  impatiently  ;  **  well,  how  is  it  to  be  T 

**  Oh  1  make  your  mind  easy.  Gertrude." 

*  Then  he  has  consented  to  settle  all  upon  me  V 
*'  Why,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  he  will" 

**  If  it  M  to  be  done !    Alexander  1  what  am  I  to  underatand  by  that  f    It  nntti  be 
done,  sir  V 
*•  Well,  then,  of  ooorse,  he'll  do  it" 
**  But  when  will  he  do  it  V 
**  Why  when  it  must  be  done." 
**  One  question  more,  Alexander,  and  I  have  done — do  things  remain  aa  they  were  P 

•  Preci*dy  r 

**  That's  sufficient    Heaven  help  the  woman  whose  brother  is  a  fool  V 

That  was  harsb~~very  hanh.  'OreviUe  felt  it  to  be  so  as  she  indignantly  bounced  from 
the  room.  But  he  was  not^  tlterefore,  angry  1 — ^how  could  ho  be  angry  f  Of  course  she 
couldn't  help  it  How  could  she,  then,  be  luamed  f  He  didn't  blame  her.  He  pitied  her, 
certainly,  and  quitted  the  house  ! — but  the  door  was  scarcdy  dosed  before  she  was  with 
Daroley. 

**  Mr.  Damley,"  she  observed,  aa  she  entered  the  room  in  which  he  was  laughing  rerj 
merrily  indeed,  **  Mr.  Damley,  I  have  one  important  question  to  ask  you — a  question  to 
which  my  brother,  it  appears,  can  give  no  dennitive  answer ;  it  is  this :  do  you  or  do  you 
not,  intend,  sir,  to  perform  your  solemn  promise  with  respect. to  my  settlement T 

**  My  dearest  We  1  what  do  you  mean  T 

**  I  beg,  sir,  that  I  may  not  m  sneered  at :  you  perfectly  yell  know  what  I  mean." 

**  Explain  yourself,  my  dear,  and  be  tranqniL"  / 

**  I  am  tranquil — perfectly  tranquil  All  I  wish  to  knp^v  is,  whether  you  mean  to  per- 
iurm  your  promiae  or  not" 
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*UjgTaiidpfoiniM,deu«it»Iilaf»p6rlbriiied.    I  promiMd  to  marrj  yoa  l—Jiare  I  not 

dooeaor 
"  You  hftTv;  but  what  was  yoar  object  in  nuurymg  meT 
"  What  waa  your  object  in  manyix^  me,  m j  dear  T 
•SirT 

*  Oh  1  m  answer  for  you.    It  was  to  be  reyeoged  on  Isdj  dereland,  mj  lore  !* 
"  It  ia  falie  V 

*  Use  better  language,  my  sweetest  angel,  or  witboat  any  eeremooy,  HI  toni  you  out  of 
the  hoQse.  It  «mw  to  be  rerenged  on  Lady  CloTeland  I  And  now  111  tell  you  why  I 
married  yoa  I  married  yon,  my  loyeliest,  solely  because  I  oonceiyedyou  to  be  rich,  and* 
if  you  imagined  for  one  moment  that  I  manieci  you  for  any  other  purpoee,  you  were  a 
IboL  I  am  candid,  you  perceiye,  m^  most  beautuiil  girl— oh,  most  candid — as  candid  aa 
jfOM  wished  to  appear,  my  own  darling,  before  our  happy  mairiage  took  place." 

"  You  are  a  brute  sir  I — a  base,  hypocritical  brute  r 

**  Better  hmguage,  my  loyeliesi  I  yon  will  use  better  language  if  you  wish  to  remain 
here.  The  fact  is,  my  sweet  girl,  we  were,  both  yery  artful ;  but  it  happened  that  yoa 
were  not  quite  artful  enouffh  I  that,  my  loye,  is  the  secret    As  £ur  as  this  settlement  ia 

Xmed,  you  should  not  haye  been  in  quite  so  much  haste,  my  dear  1  You  ought  to 
had  it  completed,  my  sweetest,  before  our  connubial  felicity  commenced.  But  your 
passion  for  me  was  so  excessively  ardent,  and  mine  for  yoa  was  ao  intolerably  strongs  thai 
redly  delay  was  out  of  the  question  altogether  T 

"  Are  you  not  a  yile  wretch  f    Answer  me  that !" 

**  My  sweet  girl,  you  will  remember  that  I  haye  said — ^more  than  once— that  I  shall 
torn  you  out  unless  you  lise  somewhat  more  elegant  language.  I  haye,  howeyer,  no 
Btore  time,  darling,  to  waste  with  you  now ;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  reooUect  tktU,  and  be 
cautious.    Adieu,  dear — Adieu,  my  beauty.'^ 

He  then,  with  a  loud  laugh,  left  her  in  tears,  and  she  folt  that  her  fate  was  irreyocaUy 
sealed.  What  was  she  to  do?  What  could  she  do  f  It  was  folly  to  say  that  she  would 
not  submit  to  be  thus  deprived  of  all  she  had  possessed,  inasmnco  as  she  had  placed  her- 
aelf  entirely  at  his  mercy.  It,  of  oourse,  woula  never  do  for  her  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
house  1  But  had  he,  in  reality,  that  monstrous  power  I  CotUd  the  duubt  it  I  No^  nor 
eodd  she  fail  to  perceive  that  he  would  exercise  that  power  if  she  continued  to  oppose 
him.  Cknceivin^,  therefore,  that  although  she  oonld  not  absolutely  fnroe  him  to  perform 
bJs  txAenm  promise,  she  might  induce  him  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  refined  subtlety,  she  r^ 
a<dyed  on  inspiring  him  with  the  conviotion  that  she  loved  him,  notwithstandingsfae hated 
the  wretch  with  aU  h^  heart 

**  Dear  Vincent,"  she  observed,  the  next  morning,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolutioo,  **  ibr- 
give  me  1  know,  my  love,  that  I  yesterday  oflfended  you  by  my  impetuosity ;  but,  in> 
deed,  I  feel  truly  sorry  for  it,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  to  be  lorgivea  I  spoxe  hanhly 
to  you :  I  know  that  I  did :  but  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  laying  at  the  time,  and,  be- 
lieve me,  it  shall  never  again  occur.  You  know,  dear  Vincent,  you  are  all  the  world  to 
me :  you  know  ^at  I  love  you  fondly— devotedly :  and  although  you  spoke  somewhat 
unkindly  to  me,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  provoked  you.** 

"  You  did,"  said  Damley ;  '^yon  did  provoke  me  by  your  utter  want  of  confidence." 

^ I  am  aware  that  I  displayed  a  want  of  confidence,  dear;  but  believe  me,  my  love^  it 
was  but  a  display  I  In  reali^,  I  have  the  meet  unbounded  ooofidence  in  you.  Have  1 
not  proved  it  t  But  let  us  not  say  another*woid  upon  the  subject  Foigive,  and  em> 
brace  me." 

She  then,  with  great  apparent  warmth,  pressed  htm  to  her  heart,  and  hiviahed  vpoa 
hhn  the  sweetest  smiles  she  could  invent,  and  passionately  kissed  him  again  and  again ; 
and  having  expended  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  foir  amount  of  rapture  upon  him,  she 
cleverly  burst  into  tears. 

Damley,  who  would  just  as  soon  have  been  without  all  this  aa  with  it,  began,  notwith- 
standing, to  believe  her  sincere.  It  was,  in  his  iudgment,  hi^ly  probable  that  she  did» 
in  reality,  love  him ;  and,  although  he  strongly  felt  it  to  be  per&otly  impossible  for  him 
to  love  her,  still — conceiving  that  the  alliance  would  enable  him  to  pursue  the  vidoua 
counes  in  which  he  delighted — ^he  made  up  his  mind  to  tolerate  her  praeence  by  oontin- 
aing  to  live  with  her  under  the  same  rooC  She  was  a  fine  woman  i — ^there  was  net,  m 
foct,  a  filter  woman  in  town  1  She  was,  m<preofver,  hi§^y  aeoomplished ;  and,  while  aha 
dressed  with  surpassing  elegance,  her  manners  were  gtaoeftil  in  the  extrame.  There  waa 
nothing  m  her  appearance  of  which  any  man  could  be  ashamed  but  her  age :  ahe  waa  old 
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— ^that  was  the  point !— -olQcant^  but  old — he  'wae  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  not  ten  yem 
older  than  she  represented  herself  to  be  to  him — BtUl,  he  resolved  to  endure  it  at  Ueit 
for  a  time ;  and  hence,  when  she,  with  so  muoh  taot,  bu»t  into  tearsi  he  behared  in  avcrr 
affectionate  manner,  considering. 
"  Come,**  said  he,  **  dry  your  eyes,  dry  your  eyes :  let  us  haye  no  more  of  thia" 

*  You  duf  speak  scycrefy  to  me,  Vineent" 

*'  I  know  it ;  I  know  it ;  bat — although  you  proyoked  me— it  must  not  oocor  again.** 

*  Anything  but  unkindness  from  you  I  can  endure.  But  you  will  not  behave  unkiodlT 
to  me,  will  you  ?  Tou  will  not  treat  me  cruelly,  dear  V inoent»  I  feel  assured.  HI  do  aU 
in  my  power  to  promote  your  hapmness,  and  I  jmow  that  yon  have  too  kind,  too  generoos 
a  heart,  to  wound  the  feehngi)  of  her  whom  I  still  think  you  loye.* 

"  I  haye  uo  desire  to  wound  your  feelinga" 

"  I  know  it ! — I  am  sure  of  it  I — Oh,  I  feel  cooyinced  that  jou  ec/M  not  do  so  withoot 

"Well,  then,  let  us  say  no  more  about  the  matter.  Let  us  liye  happily  together.  If 
yon  don't  interfere  with  me,  Oertrude,  I'll  not  interfere  with  you.  Let  this  be  the  coni- 
paet  between  ua  Dress  as  you  please,  go  where  you  please,  haye  what  'parties  jon 
please ;  but,  in  fairness,  concede  the  same  hberty  to  me  as  that  which  I  thus  cuncede  to 
you.  Let  this  be  understood.  Do  as  you  like,  and  let  me  do  as  I  Uke,  and  then  we  sM 
go  on  swinuningly  together  in  mutual  confidence  and  loye.** 

Again  she  embraced  him,  with  well  assumed  fervor,  and  having  thus  laid  what  she 
conceived  to  be  a  very  fair  foundation,  she  left  him,  with  many  expressions  of  joy. 

It  was  now  to  her  abundantly  manifest,  that^  in  order  to  avert  absolute  ruin,  she  most 
practice  all  the  arts  at  her  command.  Her  solicitor  could  do  nothing  for  her :  her  brother 
could  do  nothing  for  her.  She  felt  that  all  that  could  be  done  must,  of  neceasity,  be  dooe 
by  herself  alone  1  And  yet  there  was  his  mother.  His  mother  1  The  thought  no  soooer 
struck  her,  than  she  resolved  to  enli<st  the  amiable  Mrs.  Damley.  Tes,  she  might  urge 
him  to  act  like  a  man  1 — ^she  doubtless  had  the  necessary  influence  over  him  I — ^the  settle- 
ment might  be  obtained  through  her  1 

''How  stupid r  she  einlaimed,  ''that  I  never  should  have  thought  of  her  before! 
Why,  she  is  the  very  person  to  do  it  I  I'll  have  her  here ;  and  having  gained  her  confi- 
dence, ril  lay  the  case  cautiously  before  her,  when  her  own  sense  of  justice  will  prompt 
her  to  act  But  where  is  she  ?  I  know  not;  and  even  if  I  did,  it  would  not  do  to  send 
for  her  without  consulting  him  I  No,  I  must  first  obtain  the  wretch's  consent  Oh  I  thai 
I  ever  should  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  marry  so  consummate  a  villain  P  • 

"  My  love,"  she  observed,  embracing  the  very  first  opportunity,  **  I  am,  of  course,  ud» 
willing,  dear,  to  act  without  your  sanction;  indeed,  I  would  not  do  so  on  any  account, 
feeling  that  you  would  not  refuse  to  concede  to  me  anything  in  reason.  Now,  dear,"  she 
added,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  *'  I  have  a  very  great  fiivor  to  ask." 

«  Well,"  said  Damley,  "  what  is  it  T 

"  It  is  that  you  will  either  write  yourself,  or  allow  me  to  write,  to  your  dear  mamwM, 
and  invite  her  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us  here." 

^IsthataUr 

**  Yes,  dear.  I  know  that  you  wiU  be  hisfaly  pleased  to  see  her,  and  I  am  quite  sore 
that  I  shall  be  deliehted  I  Gnuit  me  this  uivor,  and  you  don't  know  how  deany  I  sh«Ii 
love  you.    You  reui  allow  me  to  invite  her,  my  love,  will  you  not  f" 

•* Oh,"  said  Damley,  carelessly,  "invito  her,  if  you  like." 

**  Tliere's  a  darling' 1  You  don't  know,  dear  Vincent,  how  hipyj  I  feel  when  you  are 
kind  to  me  1    But  when  shall  she  come,  dear  V 

"  Whenever  you  like ;  perhaps,  the  sooner  the  better." 

**  lliere's  a  Inye  I  Then  let  me  have  her  address,  and  111  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
writing  at  once." 

The  address  was  given,  and  she  did  write  at  once ;  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  joyous 
strain  which  chniacterised  her  pressing  invitation.  Mrs.  Damley — ^who  had  not  befiait 
heard  of  their  marriage — ^was  perfecUy  delighted  with  the  prospect  which  that  letto' 
opened  before  her. 

"  T%ank  Heaven !" — she  excUnmed—*''  he  is  settled.  He  may  be  a  comfort  to  me  yet ! 
United  to  so  gentle,  so  affectionate  a  creature  as  his  wife  appears  to  be,  he  may  beoome  a 
great  man,  ami  impart  the  purest  happinesa  to  all  with  whom  he  is  connected.  He  al- 
ways poesessed  a  kind,  generous  heart :  he  was  alwrnya  actuated  by  the  motX  noUe  feel- 
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jagt:  be  hM  been  hut  tbe  victim  of  evil  aaaodutefi,  wbom  be  will  now,  of  ooonei  utterlj 
diaoMtL    God  ble«  bim  I* 

Having  dwelt  for  iome  time  witb  feebngs  of  priile  on  tbe  bappineM  of  whid) — aooord- 
log  to  tbe  letter  of  Mra.  Viooent — ^the  marriage  bad  alreadjr*be«n  tbe  source,  «be  sura- 
mooed  ber  nieoe,  wbom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  who  from  ebildbood  bad  lived  with  her 
eooetantly ;  and  when  she  bad  r^id  tbe  letter  to  ber,  and  enkrged  on  Uie  pnonpect  ao 
bfightl  V  portiayed,  she  immediately  diapatcbed  an  affectionate  note  to  tbe  effect  that  she, 
wiSi  pleasure,  aooepted  the  invitation,  and  began  to  make  tbe  neceesaiy  arrangemoitB  for 
their  departure. 


OHAFTEB  XXXT. 

mi  MM£  at  KTFOOaiST. 

It  will  not,  by  tbe  imaginative  portion  of  the  world,  he  deemed  marveUous  that  Mn. 
Damlej,  while  conceiving  the  personal  appearance  of  the  anuaUe  object  of  her  dear 
Yinoent's  choice,  should  have  portraved  in  her  own  mind  a  lovely  young  creature,  fiud- 
naming  m  manners,  and  elesant  in  K>rm.  That  she  was  affectionate,  aooomplisbed,  de- 
voted, and  happy,  ber  delightful  letter  was  held,  of  course,  to  be  a  sufficient  proof;  but 
the  fond  mother  painted  ber  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  longed  to  caresa  hm 
whom  she  felt  that  she  already  dearly  loved. 

When,  therefore,  on  being  mtroduced  to  Mrs.  Vincent,  she  beheld  a  tall,  oommandiitt^, 
anasooian  person,  nearly  <£uble  her  dear  Vincent's  age,  she  involuntarily  started  wiw 
an  CKpression  of  amasement,  whidi  »be  found  impoasible  to  onnceal. 

Mra  Vincent,  of  course,  in  an  instant  peroeiveo  this,  and  fiiiled  not  to  ascribe  it  at  oooe 
to  the  true  cause ;  but  with  all  the  cc&ummate  art^-with  all  the  brilliant  hypocrisy — 
which  formed  the  very  soul  of  tbe  society  in  which  9bo  bad  so  long  been  aocuatomed  to 
move,  she  flew  to  ber  "  dear,  dear  friend,"  and  while  lavishing  upon  ber  tbe  most  &0Ct- 
natuig  smiles,  embraced  her  witb  well-assumed  rapture.  Oh  1  how  delighted  she  was  to 
eee  her  I  What  joy — ^what  eostatie  joy — ber  presence  inspired  1  She  bad  absolutely 
nothing  then  to  wisli  for  on  earth !  She  wanted  out  the  countenanoe  of  ber  dear  Vincent  a 
mother  to  render  her  happiness  complete.  Oh !  bow  she  bad  panted  for  this  introduc- 
tion ! — But  could  they  hope  to  be  foigiven  for  having  been  so  naughty  as  to  marry  with- 
out consulting  herf  She  feared  it  would  be  held  to  be  very,  very  wicked;  but  forgive- 
neas  would  fill  them  with  gratitude  and  love  1 

Miss  Iiewson — ^Mrs.  Damley's  niece — ^waa  perfectly  delighted  with  Mrs.  Vincent— de- 
lighted with  her  noble  form,  her  fascinating  maimers,  her  affectionate  scdicitude,  and  sweet 
diapojition !  It  ia  true,  that  even  in  her  view  she  was  somewhat  too  old  for  ber  oouain 
Vincent ;  but  then  that  waa  of  very  slight  importance  if  they  really  loved  each  other,  and 
that  they  did — and  dearly  too — she  could  entertain  no  doubt 

After  dinner — during  which  the  *^  happy  couple  "  addressed  each  other  in  the  most  en- 
dearing terms — Danley  having  explained  that  he  had  a  moet  important  engagement, 
pffooeeded  to  his  club,  when  Mrs.  Vmoent,  witb  surpassing  grace,  displayed  those  aooom- 
pUshments  which  bad  enabled  ber  for  so  many  years  to  slune  in  society,  and  which  at 
oooe  amazed  and  delighted  her  unsuspecting  goesta 

In  tlie  morning,  immediately  after  breakfost — at  which  Damley,  having  been  unaoo- 
eeosfully  engaged  in  play  until  nearly  six  o'clock,  looked  exceedingly  pale — Mr&  Vincent 
enlisted  her  "dear,  dear  friend/'  while  he,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  nuide  the  pre- 
ceding day,  prepared  to  take  his  gentle  cousin  to  the  various  popular  exhibitions. 

This  had  been  expressly  designed  by  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  when  she  and  Mr&  Damley. 
were  alnne,  «he  observed—in  tbe  most  playful  manner  possible—"  Well,  dear,  what  do 
you  think  of  our  marriage  t    Do  you  not  believe  we  sluul  be  very  happy  T' 

"  I  hc»pe  so/'  replied  Mr&  Damley.  **  None  can  wisli  to  be  more  happy  than  you  ap- 
pear to  be!" 

<*  True,  dear ;  but  do  you  not  tliink  that  the  feliaity  with  wluch  we  are  now  blessed 
will  be  permanent  ?" 

** I  hope  to  Heaven,  my  dear,  thalj  it  may  be!  Of  course,  there  are  timee  at  wbidi 
alight  misunderstandings  will  arise :  I  do  not  believe  that  two  persons  ever  lived  together 
long  without  experiencing  something  wluch  fhay  wera  at  the  timft  indinad  to  oonftnw 
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into  an  aDuoyanee ;  but  theii<  trhen  these  things  are  viewed  vith  referanee  to  tlw  wUc, 
they  are  but  the  specka  in  the  sun  of  married  life,  which  continuet,  notwithatandn^  te 
ihine  with  surpassing  lustre^  You  and  I  have  ezperienoed  these  amioyBnoes,  aa  we  term 
them,  but  what  do  they  amount  to  in  our  judgment  now!  When,"  she  added,  with 
deep  emation-^"  when  thoae  whom  we  held  doir  are  loat  to  ua  for  erer,  their  deferti 
fiide  imtil  they  are  lost  toa  We  then  view  the  bright  momenta  of  joy,  the  sweet 
feelings  awakened — the  rapture  inspired — the  dear,  kind,  geoeroua  acta  oi  the  loat  ooe^ 
whose  virtues  alone  can  live  in  our  memoiT— tho^e  virtues  of  which  we  now  appredate 
the  value,  and  before  which  their  assumed  aefects  fall  into  oblivion.  We  sufficiently  pom 
only  those  whom  we  have  lost  We  cannot  appreciate  tlie  nobility  of  their  nature,  their 
devotion  and  loving  kindness  while  we  have  Ihem ;  while  they  are  here,  we  are  too  prone 
to  look  at  the  dark  side ;  but  when  they  are  lost  to  uis  the  bright  side  appears,  and  we 
view  it  witli  intense  admiraliua  We  then,  indeed,  kHow  what  we  have  loet,  and  marvd 
that  we  did  not  really  know  what  we  had." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent^  with  a  well  assumed  expression  of  solemnity.  **  Very 
true.  But  how  sweet  it  is,  dear,  to  behold  in  another  the  reflection  of  those  manly  virtaes 
which  experience  has  taught  us  so  highly  to  prise  1  It  ia  like  commeneing  life  again  with 
all  the  advantages  experience  imparta.  I,  for  example^  feel  as  if  I  had  reoommeooed  hie, 
for  in  Vineent  1  find  all  those  admirable  qualities  which  the  late  dear  Sir  Arthur  ao  ooih 
spicuomly  developed." 

**  Doubtless,**  returned  Mm  Dandey.  "  It  does  not»  of  ooone,  neeeasarily  foUow,  thai^ 
because  I  feel  that  the  loss  which  I  sustained  ia  absolutely  irreparable,  my  feeliags  ahoold 
be  entertained  by  all  I" 

**  1  felt  as  you  feel,  dear,  before  I  knew  Yinoent :  I  believe  that  no  other  man  on  earth 
could  have  caused  me  to  feel  odierwise.  He  is  so  affectionate,  so  amiable,  so  good  1  My 
confidence  in  him  is  nnbounded  I  as  a  proof  of  which  I  may  mention — I  do  do!  mina 
speaking  thus  freelv  to  you— 'that  when  be  offered,  before  our  marriage,  to  settle  mr  pro- 
perty upon  me,  I  in  order  to  show  that  I  had  the  most  in^dicit  confidence  in  his  honor, 
suggested  tliat  the  deed  should  be  prepared  after  marriage,  and  thus  placed  mysetf  en- 
tii^"  HI  his  hands  1" 

**  Tlien  have  you  no  settlement  V* 

**  At  present,  I  have  none.  But  of  course  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  for  one  mameai 
that  fats  promise  to  me  triU  be  performed  I*" 

"Of<Jo«r«notr 

"  I  certainly  do,  nevertheless,  sometimes  think  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  this  were  done 
ftt  once,  ni  tell  vou  why ;  I  know  him  to  be  so  generous-^so  excessively  liberal — thai 
I  fear  that  with  the  kind  view  of  doing  good  to  other»,  he  may  be  tempted  to  incur  heavj 
liabilities^  and  thus  very  severely  injure  himael£  You  understand  me.  It  is  for  his 
dear^  sako  that  I  sometimes  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  had  better  be  done.  All 
wonfd  then  be  secure ;  and  while  it  would  operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon  those  highly 
romande  views  of  friendship  which  warm  hearts  like  his  too  frequently  entertain,  my 
estate  wotdd  eventually  revert  to  him  unimpaired.    Tou  understano  what  I  meao." 

**  Oh  1  perfecdy ;  and  I  cannot  but  view  it  as  an  admirable  euggestioa  He  t«  too 
liberal — ^niuch  too  liberal  Generosity  struck  root  in  his  heart  when  a  child,  and  it  htm, 
I  assure  you,  so  grown  with  liis  growth,  that  my  income,  whidi  was  formly  two  thouaaod 
a  year,  has  been,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  four  hundred.  I  do  not  mention  this  iu  dis> 
paragement  of  him  1  I  admire  a  generous^  noble>hearted  man :  still  there  are,  of  otmitm^ 
limits  which  ought  not  to  be  parsed,  and  hence  I  should  feel,  indeed,  deU^hted  to  know 
diat  aU  yoo  possess  has  been  tlius  made  secure.  Have  you  spoken  to  turn,  dear,  since 
your  marriage,  on  the  subject  V* 

**  Why,  I  did  once  intimate  to  him  the  txpedimqf  of  having  the  thing  done;  but  yoo 
are  aware  that  it  is  an  exceedinglv  delicate  matter  for  me  to  name ;  and  as,  when  1  sug- 
gested to  him  the  propriety  of  its  being  arranged,  I  perceived — or  feudied  I  perceived— « 
slight  shade  pass  over  his  features,  1,  being  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  by  him  oon- 
atrued  into  a  want  of  confidence,  abandoned  tne  subject  at  once.  Understand,  I  do  not 
say  that  he  really  tras  displeased ;  but  the  dread  1  had  of  incurring  his  displeaaura, 
prompted  me  at  once  to  say  no  mora" 

"  Well,  shall  /  name  it  to  him  T 

**  I  mnst  not  think  of  taxing  your  kindness  to  that  extent;  that  wera^  indeed,  too  much 
to  expect  of  you  1" 
'   "OlHiMlaiaai    rU  do  it  with  plevon  f 
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*  Too  ve  Icind — rerj  kind  It  is  for  his  dear  sake  that  I  am  anxious.  As  far  as  I 
am  Qoooeraed,  I  should  be  happy  with  him  in  a  much  more  humble  sphere  than  that  in 
wfaioh  ve  now  more :  but  as  I  know  that  if  his  generosity  were  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
prudence  so  fiur  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  live  in  a  more  humble  sphere,  it  would 
weigh  his  spirit  down — ^it  would  be,  indeed,  distressing  to  see  him  thus  entail  mental 
affliction  upon  ^mself" 

**  He  must  not^  my  dear,  continue  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  it  I  HI  embrace  the  very 
cailiest  opportunity  of  naming  the  subject  to  him." 

*  But  pray,  dear,  be  cautious:  pray  sound  him  gently.  Do  not^for  Heaven's  sake,nige 
him,  if  you  perceive  that  he  is  even  in  the  slightest  degree  unwilling  to  have  the  deed 
prepared." 

**  Now  don't  be  all  apprehensive  on  that  point  Ko  want  of  confidence  on  your  part 
shall  appear.  FQ  take  the  whole  thing  upon  myselC  The  suggestion  shall  not  come 
from  you,  but  from  me.  Ill  act  precisely  as  if  you  were  indifferent  about  the  matter— 
aa  ii^  m  fiict,  you  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it** 

"  I  can  then  say  no  more.    With  feelings  of  admiration  too  powerful  to  be  expressed,  • 
in  your  hands,  m^  dear,  1  leave  all* 

when  the  carnage  had  been  announced,  she  and  Mrs.  Damley  went»  as  proposed,  for  a 
drive,  during  which  but  little  was  said  on  the  suljeot^  allhough  it  occupied  all  their 
thoughts. 

On  their  return,  having  ascertained  that  Damley  and  his  ooasin  had  reached  home  be- 
ibre  them,  Mrs.  Vincent  immediately  proceeded  to  the  back  drawing-room  with  the  view 
cf  enquiring  affectionately  how  they  oad  been  entertained,  when,  on  opening  the  door 
bastily,  she  found  Damley  adjusting  his  fair  cousin's  curls,  and  playfully  kissing  her  brow. 

In  an  instant  she  drew  back,  and  casting  a  significant  glance  at  Mass  Lewsoo,  said^  **  I 
really  beg  pardon  ;  I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  intrude." 

"  What  no  you  mean  T  damanded  Damley ;  but  as  he  spoke  she  withdrew. 

"  Dear  me,^  cried  Miss  Lewson,  with  a  look  of  alarm ;  "  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Vincent  is  not 
rl- 

Udiculons  t    But  HI  soon  settle  that  pomt ;  m  very  soon  ascertain  whether  she  ia 
ornot* 

"  Yes,  do;  and  if  you  find  that  she  did  think  it  imprudent,  pray  assure  her  that  we  did 
it  without  a  thought,  and  beg  of  her  to  believe  that  it  shall  never  occur  agaia" 

Leaving  poor  Miss  Lewson — as  virtuous  a  creature  as  ever  breathed — absolutely  trem- 
blinff  with  apprehension,  Damley  summoned  his  anftable  wife,  who— having  reflected  ia 
the  mterim  that  it  would  never  do  to  break  with  him  then — obeyed  the  summons  with 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  ^et^.  * 

**  What  did  you  meto,"  he  mquired,  sternly,  as  she  entered  the  room,  **  by  your  sneering 
observations  just  now  V 

"  Forgive  me !"  she  exclaimed,  **  pray  forgive  me.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  at  the  moment 
that  she  was  your  cousia  I  was  startled,  it  ia  true,  dear — loving  you  so  well  to  see  yoa 
thus  caressing  another :  it  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment;  I  had  no  sooner  reflected  that 
she  was  your  cousin,  than  every  painful  feeling  vanished,  and  I  laughed  at  my  fears." 

•*  Oh,  I  fancied  you  might  imagine " 

"  No,  indeed — ^indeed,  dear,  I  entertained  no  such  thought  T 

"  Then  let's  have  no  more  of  it  I    If  you  must  sneer,  keep  your  sneers  to  yourseU" 

"Oh,  forgive  me  I— do  not  be  angry  with  me,  love  I — I  am  indeed  wretched  when  yon 
are  angry  r 

"That  poor  girl  is  trembling  with  anxiety  to  know  whether  you  think  her  imprudent 
ornot" 

**  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  cause  her  another  moment's  uneasiness  t  Til  ffo  to  her 
at  once.  But  you  will  forgive  me,  dear,  will  you  not  f  Bless  you  T  she  added,  as  she 
passionately  embraced  him ;  and  having  performed  this  feat  to  her  entire  satisfjiction,  she 
ran  up  to  Miss  Lewson,  and  found  her  in  tears. 

*  My  dear  girl  J^  she  exclainted,  as  she  flew  to  embrace  her ;  **  Why  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly wound  your  feelings  for  the  world  1    It  was  very  stupid  of  me  I  know,  but  it* 
leallv  failed  to  strike  me  at  the  moment  that  you  were  Vinoent's  dear  cousin.    Ton 
atartled  me  for  an  instant^  I  confess ;  but  when  I  recollected  that  you  were  his  cousin,  I 
was  perfectly  sati^^fied,  of  course." 

**  I  was  so  fearful  that  you  would  conceive  me  to  be  imprudent" 

*Not  at  all,  my  bvel— Oh,  dear  me,  not  at  all    It  ia  m  perlbdly  natonl  fcr  ono 
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eoxuan  to  caress  another,  as  it  is  for  a  brother  to  embraoe  a  iiBter.  Now  promise  me  that 
yoa  wfll  never  allude  to  thia  again." 

"I  never  will" 

"  Not  to  any  one — not  even  to  Mrs.  JOamley.* 

«  ril  not" 

**  Then  come  to  my  arms,  for  I  hold  you  in  my  heart" 

Hi^ving  embraced  each  other  warmlv,  they  went  to  dress  for  dinner ;  and  apparaotly 
no  other  feelings  were  entertained  durmg  the  whole  of  that  evening  than  those  of  pnrE 
delight 

Resolved  on  embracing  the  first  opportunity  of  niging  her  son  to  make  all  secore  by 
performing  his  promise  at  once,  Mrs.  Damley  the  next  morning  intimated  to  him  that  the 
wished  to  consult  him  on  a  subject  of  some  miportance ;  while  Mrs.  Vinceot^  with  every 
demonstration  of  affection,  engaged  Miss  Lewson  to  accompany  her  in  a  drive. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Vincent  and  her  charge  ha^  no  sooner  left  the  house,  than  Mrs.  Daro- 
ley,  addressing  her  son  with  all  her  characteristic  mildness^  said,  "  My  dear,  the  subject  oo 
which  I  am  anxious  to  consult  you,  involves  one  which  I  believe  you  know  I  have  erer 
had  at  heart — I  mean,  dear,  your  happiness.  I  have  been  thinking,  that,  in  order  to  rea- 
der your  happiness  permanent,  the  p'operty  of  which  you  are  now  iu  posaeasion  ought  to 
be  made  in  some  manner  secure." 

"  Mother,"  said  Damley,  "  don't  be  at  all  apprehensive  on  that  point :  Tm  not  going  to 
be  the  fool  I  have  been.** 

"  Still,  my  dear,  if  it  were  but  made  secure,  that  security  would  operate  aa  a  check 
upon  the  exercise — I  mean  the  imprudent  exercise  of  that  generosity  which  I  know  to  bt 
still  deeply  planted  in  your  heart 

"  But  you  speak  of  security ;  how  can  it  be  made  more  secure  than  it  is  f* 

**  Why,  my  dear,  there  are,  I  apprehend,  means  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  more 
secure." 

**  I  have  really  no  knowledge  of  those  means !  But  perhaps  yon  can  explaim  them 
to  me  r  ' 

*'  Well,  my  dear,  suppose  for  instance  you  were  to  settle  the  estate  upon  your  amiable 
wife." 

** Oh r exclaimed  Damley, with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "I  perceive.  She  haa  enlisted yoa 
into  this  service !     She  has  prevailed  upon  you  to  become  her  advocate  I'* 

"  No,  indeed,  deaj*  Vincent ;  on  the  contrary,  fearing  that  the  subject  might  he  dis> 
pleasing  to  you — and  I  know  she  wo«ld  not  incur  your  displeasure  for  the  world— -^ 
absolutely  liegged  of  me  not  to  name  it" 

"  Exactly !  in  order  to  render  you  the  more  anxious  to  do  so,  of  course.  Then  yoa 
have  been  conversing  on  the  subject  T 

"  We  have ;  and  uthough  your  promise  having  reference  to  this  af&ir  haa  not  yet  heeo 
performed,  she  reposes  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  your  honor." 

**  Indeed ;  then  why  is  she  so  anxious  T 

"  She  is  not  anxious  about  it,  my  dear  I  The  thing  was  mentioned  incidentally  I — fehe 
is  not  anxious  1" 

**  Mother,  I  know  her ;  ^ou  do  not  You  are  no  match  for  her.  You  may  have  lived 
in  the  world  longer ;  but  m  her  hands  you  are  but  as  a  child." 

**  But  do  let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear,  to  secure  it" 

**  It  is  secure." 

**  But  let  me  entreat  you  to  secure  it  to  her." 

**  Never !  She  may  try  all  the  arts  of  which  she  is  capable — she  may  set  fifty  people 
tfpon  me  if  she  likes ;  but  she  shall  never  have  the  command  of  it  again." 

Well,  perceiving  clearly  that  the  pursuit  of  the  subject  would  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  increasing  nis  anger,  Mrs.  Damley,  who  was  amazed  at  the  tone  assumed  by  bim 
when  speaking  of  his  wife,  ceased  to  ur^e  him  to  adopt  that  which  she  still  believed  to  be 
the  most  prudent  course ;  she  regretted  exceedingly  tliat  »\ie  had  been  unable  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  do  so :  she  moreover  felt  shocked  at  his  stern  refusal  to  perform  a  Bdtm 
promise — conceiving  it  to  be  the  very  first  time  he  had  been  tempted  to  violate  hii 
nonor. 

Being  anxious — painfully  anxious — to  know  the  result  of  tliat  effort,  which  she  faM^ 
would  be  made  to  mduoe  Damley — **  for  his  own  dear  sake** — to  secure  all  to  her,  Mn 
Vineent  did  not  keep  her  fiiir  chitrge  out  long :  she  soon  returned,  and  when  she  (bd  re- 
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tan,  she  aaeomed  ao  air  of  unexampled  gaiety,  albeit  she  absolutely  trembled  with  ap- 
prahenaioD. 

*"  Oh  1  what  a  cfaanning  drive  we  have  had  T  she  exdaiiped,  as  ahe  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  in  which  Kra,  Daraley  had  for  abina  time  heeo  moaiDg.  **  Tou  thould  have  been 
with  ust  You  would  have  been  delighted  !—rBut  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  T  she 
added,  perceiving  her  friend  smile,  pensively.  **  Tou  are  not,  I  fisar,  in  your  nsual  spirits ! 
It  was  naughty  of  Vincent  to  leave  your  here  alone !" 

*  He  has  lieen  gone  but  a  short  time,"  returned  Mrs.  Dafnley.  *  Laura,  my  dear,  run 
and  take  off  your  thmga,"  she  added,  turning  to  Miss  Lewion,  who  at  coce  left  the 
roan.  "*  I  am  sorry,*  she  continued,  as  Mm  Vmoent  sat  on  the  sola  beeido  her — ^"very 
sorry-— to  say  that  I  have  been  quite  unsuocessfcL" 

*■  Unsuccessful,  dear ! — in  whatr 

"  Li  prevailing  upon  Vincent  to  secure  the  estate  to  yon." 

**  Is  that  all  r  cned  Mrs.  Vincent,  with  a  smile,  which  concealed  the  expression  of  that 
bitterness  which  this  announcement  had  engendered.  **  Oh !  never  mind  that  I  Do  not 
let  that  distress  yon  I  It  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance.  Hie  estate  will  be  equally 
Mils  in  his  handa    /  was  afraid  that  something  serious  had  happened  P 

**  In  my  view,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Darnle^,  **  this  is  serious — very  serious ;  for  leaving  out 
of  the  question  all  considerations  haymg  reference  to  security,  I  cannot  at  all  approve 
of  his  stem  refusal  to  peiform  his  promtsa"  ^ 

**  I  feared  that  the  mere  fiict  of  its  being  mentioned  would  offend  him :  hence  it  was 
thai  I  felt  so  unwilling  to  have  it  named." 

When  Mrs.  Damley  and  her  niece  had  retired  after  havix^  taken  leave  of  the  **  doves* 
for  the  nighty  Damley  said  with  a  scowl — **  Now,  madam,  I  give  you  this  warning :  if  you 
ever  again  either  directly  or  yidirectly  pester  me  or  cause  nie  to  be  pestered  about  that 
on  which  you  well  know  I  have  resolutely  made  up  my  mind,  out  of  the  house  yon  go  1" 

*  My  dearest  love  f  die  exclaimed  with  a  look  of  amaaement,  **  what  on  earth  do  you 
neanr 

**  Tou  know  what  I  mean !  IH  have  no  more  of  it  I" 

'*  \%  unfortunately,  I  am  the  cause  of  vour  displeasure,  ptay  believe  that  I  am  the 
innocent  cause  1    I  really  do  not  know  kono  I  have  offeoded.** 

"  It  b  fidse !    Tou  know  that  you  set  my  mother  on  to  annoy  me." 

"When,  dearT 

'^Thismoniing." 

*'  Indeed,  indeed  you  wroqg  me.  Vincent,  dear,  I  bagged  of  her  not  to  name  iti-^ 
I  did,  upon  my  honor." 

*<  How  came  she  to  know  that  a  settlement  had  ever  been  contemplated  T 

**  She  incidentally  put  the  question  to  me,  and  1  told  her  that  you  had  promised  to 
have  it  prJBpared ;  but  believe  me  I  also  told  her  that  I  had  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  your  honor,  and  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  due  time  you  would, 
for  the  sake  of  us  all,  thus  render  the  estate  secure.  Tou  ought  to  believe  me,  dear  Vii^ 
cent  I  It  is  cruel  to  suspect  me  1  Tour  dear  mother,  I  am  sure,  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth.  She  will  tell  you  that  it  was  not  my  &ult— that  I  did  not  induce  her  to  men- 
tion the  subject — that  on  the  contrary  I  earnestly  begged  of  her  not  to  name  it  at  all ; 
knowing  that  you  were  angry  when  I  spoke  of  it  before,  I  trembled  lest  it  might  again 
provoke  your  disi^easure." 

*  Then  let  me  near  no  more  on  this  subject" 

**  From  me,  dear  Vincent^  yon  shall  hear  no  mora** 

**  Very  weU.    Let  that  be  understood. — Oo  to  bed." 

"  But  you  are  not  angry  with  me  now,  dear,  are  you  f  Come,  kiss  me,  and  prove  to 
me  that  you  are  not  angry.  I  feel  heart-broken  when  you  speak  unkindly  to  me  1  There, 
now  you  are  yourself  again  1" 

Having  embraced  hiiy  apparently  with  infinite  fervor,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  be 
long,  she  retired,  more  firmly  than  ever  resolved  to  secure  everything  available,  and  then 
lo  aat  him  boldly  at  defiance  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 
ma.  DiAEMur*B  rma  10  OABouinL 

Thb  czti«me  ^Uaiiicliimtiiio  manifested  by  Mn,  VioceDt  to^re  any  caplaaation  Imv- 
ing  refeienoe  to  Caroline  had  often  struck  Mra.  Damley  aa  hmag  indeed  atnqge.  She 
kMw;  of  course,  that  tliey  wite  not  on  the  most  affectionate  terms;  she  had,  mwfnrer, 
heard  that  during  the  latter  part  ai  Sir  Arthur  Clevelaiid's  life»  GaraliDe  had  lived  meai 
unhappily  with  Um;  but  as  she  had  always  treated  her  irith  the  utmost  ooiirte8y.aod. 
kindness,  she  felt  bound  to  pay  her  a  Tisit 

Aooordingly,  tlie  following  morning,  having  intimated  simply  that  she  wished  to  see  » 
friend,  she  sent  for  a  chariot  and  proceeded  to  call  upon  Ouolitte,  whom  she  fimad  at 
home,  and  to  whom  she  at  onoe  sent  up  her  card. 

A  flush  of  anger  mounted  to  Caroline's  brow  as  she  glaneed  at  the  card  and  saw  the 
name  of«Damloy  on  it ;  hut  as  she  at  the  next  glance  perceived  that  it  was  not  the  wif^ 
but  the  mother  who  had  called,  her  anger  on  the  instant  subsided,  and  she  desired  the 
servant  to  sliow  the  lady  up. 

Still  she  felt  somewhat  tremulous:  the  very  name  had  re<awakened  those  frnltm 
whidi  she  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  tobdue :  but,  when  Mra  Damley  appeared  befcra 
her,  she  welcomed  her  with  unaffected  warmth. 

"  I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  see  you  t"  she  exclaimed,  having  greeted  her  'most  owdiaBy. 
**  Have  you  been  in  town  loqg  T 

*  But  a  very  few  daya** 

**  And  with  whom  are  you  staying  P  , 

*  With  Vincent,  dear,  and  your  amiable  aunt" 

"  Amiable»  indeed  T  said  dSsroline,  in  tones  of  bittenieaa  "  Oht  Ifra  Dainley,  if  yea 
but  knew  all,  or  even  one-twentieth  part  of  that  which  I  know,  you  would  not  call  ker 
amiable.'* 

"  My  dear  lady  Cleveland,  if  I  err,  I  err  in  ignonmoe  of  her  true  efaaraoter;  and  ye^ 
although  she  appears  before  me  to  be  amiable,  there  is,  I  am  satisfied,  something  beusd 
which  I  cannot  at  all  understand." 

**  Let  us  not  pursue  the  subject,"  said  Caroline.  "  It  is,  indeed,  a  painful  one  to  dwell 
upon.  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak  of  her ;  but  if  there  ever  were  an  u^mmcm 
iroman,  that  woman  is  my  *  amiable'  aunt  I    They  are,  in  ihet,  well  matfhfd." 

"Are  you  not  too  severer 

"No,  my  dear  Mrs.  Damley,  indeed  I  am  not** 

*"  yol  too  sevei«.  Lady  Clevebmd  1  Well  matched  1  Ton  first  say  that  she  ia  an  k- 
fcmous  woman,  and  then  you  tell  me  that  th»y  ar6  well  matched  T 

*  If  you  value  vour  own  peace  of  mind,  you  will  press  this  subject  no  further.  Tea 
need  neither  put  him  on  his  guard  against  her,  nor  put  her  on  her  giuyrd  against  him.  By 
this  time,  I  should  say,  they  .understand  each  other  perfects." 

**  Well,  oertainlv,  v  inoent  said  yesterday  morning,  that  I  knew  not  what  she  waaT 

"  And  she  would  say  the  same  of  him,  if  she  felt  that  she  oould  with  safety  be  cquaDv 
candid,    l^en  you  do  know  that  A«  does  not  rvgard  her  as  being  so  particulariyamiablor 

"  I  do;  and  he  really  astonished  me,  because  in  my  presence  they  always  appeared  to 
live  so  very  happily  together  1** 

"  Of  oourae  1    But  how  came  he  thus  to  undeceive  you  T 

*  ni  explain :  she  bad  been  stating  to  roe  that  he  had  promised  to  settle  the  wfaok 
estate  upon  her  immediately  after  marriage" 

**  Exactly  t — which  promise  he  now  refuses  to  perfonn.** 

*  He  does — ^yes,  he  certainly  does." 

*  Nor  did  he  ever  intend  to  perform  it  1  Does  that  strike  you  as  being  on  his  paii  very 
hoDorabler 

**  It  does  not^  indeed,  and  I  assure  you  that  he  amazed  me  when  he  told  me  dirtinnrty 
that  he  would  not  perform  it  Well  I  knowing  his  liberality — or,  I  may  say,  want  cii 
thought — 1  notwithstanding  urged  him  to  secure  all  to  her,  conceiving  that  it  would  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  those  extravagances  into  which  he  might  otherwise  be  seduced,  and 
then  it  was  that  he  told  me  that  I  knew  not  what  she  wa\  and  treated  the  idc»  oif  sr 
curing  all  to  Ler  with  ooDtempi" 
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*  Tliefe  is  not  mneh,  I  apprehend,  left  to  fiecure." 
'■Indeed!    Was  she  not  rich T 

*  Poor — venr  poor — viewed  with  reference  to  the  sphere  in  which  she  mpred." 
"  Ton  astonish  me  1    Has  she  not  an  estate  in  Hampshire  T 

*  Nominally ;  bat  that  has  been  deeply  mortgaged  for  years,  and  T  imderstand  that  if  it 
Wer^  to  be  sold  to-morrow,  it  would  scarcely  produce  sufficient  to  cover  the  mortgage.*^ 

"  Good  Heavens  1    You  alarm  me  T 

**  She  had  also  some  money  in  the  Funds — seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds — but  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  haa  been  sold  out  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  for  his  creditors  no  sooner 
heard  tliat  he  was  married,  than  they  all  came  upon  him  at  once."  ^       ' 

'ffein  debt  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  f 

*''D^p\j.    The  bailiffs  have  been  several  times  in  the  house." 

**  Dear  me !    Then  from  what  source  do  they  now  derive  tlieir  income  T 

"  They  have  no  income  on  which  they  can  depend.  They  are  living  now  upon  tha 
remnant  of  their  principal,  which  cannot,  of  course,  last  long.^ 

Caroline  then  fully  explained  her  own  position  with  regard  to  Vincent ;  and  Mrs.  Dam- 
ley,  having  affectionately  bode  her  adieu,  left  the  house  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  mmd 
";ed  with  fearful  apprehensions. 


ft^< 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Dabitlxt — dufing  the  absence  of  his  now  almost  broken-hearted  mother — sent  one  of 
Ae  servants  up  fur  nis  wife,  wlio  was  teaching  Miss  Lewson  a  new  style  of  embroidery, 
iod  by  whom  the  summons  was  immediately  obeyed. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  he,  as  she  entered  the  library,  **  I  want  to  consult  you  about  businesBL 
In  the  first  place,"  he  continued,  when  she  had  drawn  near  the  table,  at  which  he  was  sit- 
ting, "how  much  money  have  we  in  the  house  V* 

**  I  don't  know  exactly,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  **  but  not  much :  perhaps  two  hundred 
poonda" 

"  I  want  five,  and  most  have  it" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  111  endeavor  to  get  it* 

**  It  must  be  got  I — therefore,  say  no  more  about  it  These  money  matters  are  my  ab- 
horrence. There  is,  however,  another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about,  and  that  is,  the 
Mtate  in  Hampshire.  I  have  been  thinki^  that  we  had  better  get  a  mortgage  upon  it 
It  will  never  do  to  be  without  money." 

•*  Of  course,  my  dear,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  already  mortgaged  T 

•*  What !''  he  exclaimed,  with  an  expression  of  ferocity.    •*  Already  mortgaged  T 

**  Oh,  dear  me,  yes  I    There  has  been  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  it  for  years  1" 

••  Why,  you  pamted,  poverty -stricken  old  hag  1  Out  of  my  sight,  or  III  kick  you  outT 
And,  as  he  rose  in  a  rage,  she  flew  to  the  door,  and  disappeared  instantaneously. 

Having  paced  the  room  until  his  rage  had  subsided,  he  began  thus  to  reason  Vith  him- 
self: — **  I'm  done — ^fiurly  done ;  beaten  hollow.    She's  poor — nearly  skinned  and  must 

Eto  the  dogs.  If  rd  known  it,  instead  of  paying  all  that  money  to  those  harpies,  Vd 
ve  put  the  lot  in  my  pocket,  and  gone  on  the  Continent  But  how  was  it  possible  fbr 
torn  to  know  t  /  thought  she  had  a  mint !  It's  a  dead  take-in^it  certainly  is ;  but  then 
how  can  I  reasonably  complain  t  I  played  the  same  game  with  her.  I  knew  that  she 
was  as  artful  as  the  devil ;  but  I  thought  that  I  must  of  necessity  get  the  best  of  her ! 
And  so  1  have  as  far  as  it  goes — she  certainly  hasn't  got  much  out  of  mel — and  so  1  may 
■till  But  bow  shall  I  proceed  ?  StiU  keep  up  appearances  at  home  9  Why,  of  course  1 
It  never  tells  to  appear  to  be  done  up.  I  must  get  all  the  money  I  can  together,  and 
then^why  then  I  shall  know,  of  course,  what  can  be  done.  The  magnificent  furniture  of 
this  hoose  oost  something->her  jewels  were  not  bought  for  nothing ;  she  may,  besides,  be 
nbla  to  bomrw  a  few  hundreds — ^it  will  all  tell  up !  It's  a  do,  certainly,  a  regular  do; 
Imt  I  may  make  a  very  tidy  thing  of  it  yet  T 

Again  he  paced  the  room,  and  at  length  rang  the  bell ;  and  when  the  servant  appeared, 
ba  deared  haa^  eahnly,  to  tell  Ins  miatreas  that  her  presence  was  requested 
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*G€rtrn<]c,"eaidhe,asheadTMwedtoeiiibne9ber,  "letusM^Bomaraaboatit  If. 
I  liAYe  wounded  your  feeliDg^  I  am  sorry." 

*  I  will  hear  no  expreaaioa  of  8orn)w.froio  yoa :  you  may  wound  my  feelings  fifty  tuMs 
a  day,  if  you  wtil  but  pour  into  tliose  wounds  such  nealiog  oalm  as  this.  Bless  you  V  she 
added,  as  she  passionately  caressed  him,  **  you  have  now  made  me  happy  indeed  I* 

"  What  docs  the  wretch  mean  T  she  exclaimed,  (quietly,  to  herself;  naTii^  retired  ham 
the  room  with  an  expression  of  oaiety.  *^  Tlie  yillain  means  tomttking  I  He  has,  I  feel 
fseovinced,  eonceived  amne  deep  design,  and  assumes  this  pseudo-maiiifestatioQ  of  kindness 
m  order  to  put  me  off  my  guard.  But  it  will  uot  do,  Mr.  Viuoeut  Damley.  I  know  voo 
too  weU.  You  may  thiuK  vourself  exeessively  clever,  but  I'll  thwart  you  if  I  live  I  No^ 
my  dear,  I  have  been  a  fool— a  consunmiate  fool — ^an  idiot ! — but  TU  not  now  let  you  go 
80  far  as  to  strip  me  of  everythiug  exactly.  Ko,  I'll  proceed  to  act  at  once,  and  t£en  set 
you  at  defiance  1" 

Having  dwelt  for  some  time  upon  the  design  she  had  conceived,  she  cleared  her  brow, 
and  with  her  usual  expression  of  gladness  rejoined  Miss  Lewson^  with  whom  she  sat  until 
lira  Damley  returned.  , 

She  then  went  up  to  dress ;  and  when  dinner  was  ready  she  came  down  radiant  with 
smiles,  and  chatted  with  Damley  in  the  most  joyous  strain ;  and  as  he  was  equally  do> 
quent  and  gay,  they  really  appeared  to  be  on  the  most  affectionate  terma 

At  eight  precisely  the  carriage  was  announced,  and  as  Miss  Lewson.  much  to  the  satia- 
fution  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  determuied  not  to  leave  her  aunt,  the  amiable  pafar  went  to  the 
Opera,  and  throughout  the  evening  pli^ed  the  game  of  hypocrisy  to  peHectioa  He  had 
never  paid  her  so  much  attention  oefore ;  nor  did  she  ever  before  appear  to  be  so  en- 
chanted with  his  society.  It  was  really  quite  deligjitful  to  see  them  m  tlie  box! — they 
looked  so  happy — so  very,  very  happy  I — tlieir  very  souls  seemed  absolutely  centred  in 
«ach  other,  and  no  feeling  was  developed  but  that  oS  the  most  ecstatic  ipy. 

In  the  moiming,  however,  as  break&st  was  about  to  be  prepared^  a  bell  rang  with  on- 
ezampled  violence,  and  shrieks  of  the  moet  frightful  Character  resounded  tlireugh  the 
house  1  In  ao  instant  the  whole  establishment  was  in  commotion  I  Up  stairs  they  flew 
with  countenances  of  horror,  and  found  Mra  Vincent  screaming  still,  and  loeking  as  if 
•truck  with  madness! 

^'What  the  devil  is  all  this  about  T  demanded  Damley. 

"  My  iewds  T  she  cried,  as  slie  pointed  to  an  open  cabiuet ;  **  My  jewels  I  my  jeweb  { 
— ^They  re  gone  1 — Oh !  my  jewels  T 

"  Don't  make  such  a  thundering  noise  !**  cried  Damley. 

"They're  all  gone  1 — the  villains  have  robbed  me  of  all!  ThcyVe  pluadered  me  of 
every  gem  1" 

*  w  bat's  the  use  of  making  sudi  an  infernal  noUe  f  If  they're  gone,  that  will  not  faring 
them  back  I — The  plate  gone  too !"  he  exclainiod,  as  ho  raw  the  chest  open  and  empty. 
"  Why,  how  has  thn  been  done  f  be  added,  as  he  turned  to  the  servants  and  looked  at 
them'aU  searchinffly.  **  This  must  be  investigated  at  once.  One  of  you  go  immediately 
to  Bow-street^  and  give  iuformation.  Bring  the  officers  with  yoa  Junes,  yon  had  better 
ga    Take  a  coach,,  and  be  quick." 

**  For  my  own  satisfactiou,  before  I  go,  sir,"  said  Jones,  turning  his  pockats  inside  out 
and'throwmg  open  his  waistcoat,  **  see  and  be  satisfied  that  I  have  notmng  about  me." 

"  I  am  satufied,"  said  Damley.  **  Now  be  off  at  once,  and  get  back  as  sooa  as  possible^ 
And  now,"  he  added,  when  Jones  had  left  the  itwm,  *'  in  urder  that  suspicion  may  attach 
to  no  one,  let  no  one  leave  the  Iwuse  until  the  uflicers  have  beea" 

On  their  arrival,  Damley  led  them  into  ih€  room  from  which  the  jewels  and  plate  had 
been  taken. 

''Has  anything  here  been  removed  since  the  loss  was  discovered,"  inquired- one  of  the 
.  affioera. 

"  No^"  replied  Damley,  **  nothing  has  been  toudied." 

They  examined  the  plate  chest    The  lock  was  uninjured.    They  weot  to  the  eabiDet; 

Ihat  bad  been  forced :  but  forced,  evidently,  with  a  knife,  which  had  been  brokeD  in  the 

operation^mrt  of  the  blade  beipg  inside.    Tliey  then  looked  at  eaeh  other,  and  winked, 

and  inquired  of  Damley  bow  he  supposed  the  thieves  had  entered ;  but  Damley  eoaU 

.  not  imagine  how  they  ^ot  in. 

•  Tbqy  went  dowiwiairBi  and  examined  the  doora  There  was  nethiag  to  indicate  a  iir- 
.dble  entry:  the  bolta  wcra all  right ;  thff  kwks workad w«U--«f»i7 Ihag appeind  fta ht 
^.prcoiiely  aa  it  should  be. 
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**Vrhf,  look  hera,"  aaid  Browiu«g.  "«No  bioglvy  1m  been  committBd— thftt  m 
•wear  iaod  I  oouid  akxuwt  awear  that  your  aervaoU  are  ionoQeat  They'll  all  turn  up  by- 
and-bye.    Pat  that  and  thattpgetlier,  aad  voull  aee  vbat  I  mean." 

A  tboo^ht struck  Damley.    **  Wait,**  aaid  he,  "at  the  comer  of  the  atreet^  and  VH  )m 
withyou  in  thrte  minutea  T    And  baviqg  let  tbem  out»  he  retumed  to  the  room. 
'  "  ViDcenC  M^  Mra  Damley,  aa  ahe  raae  to  leave  the  room ;  "  X  am  aiudoua  to  haTtt  ti 
wotd  with  yoo  aLooa" 

.  "  I  have  ao  appointment^  mother,  which  mM9i  be  kept»  I  ahall  not  be  goae  hog»   What 
I  return  1  shall  MLquite  at  your  aervice." 

He  returoed  in  leaa  than  an  hour,  and  waa  in  rao/tty  in  excellent  apiritik  although  1m 
aaanraed  an  expreaaion  of  sadness.  i 

**  Well,  Gtertmde^"  aaid  he,  aa  he  entered  the  room  in  which  ahe  aat  moaiDg  alone,  "  l«aw 
do  yon  feel  now  T 
f  **  Very  wretched,  Vincent,"  ahe  replied ;  **  very  wretched  T 

**  Come,  come ;  let  it  not  ao  deeply  distress  you  I  The  loaa  ia  greats  I  admii-^bat  noi 
abeolutely  irreparable  I  We  may  recover  them  yet ;  if  not,  I  must  make  you  a  preaeoi 
of  aome  more.    Where'a  my  mother  T 

**  I  have  not  seen  her,  dear,  since  you  left" 

Having  kissed  her,  he  left  the  room  in  search  of  his  mofiier,  whom  he  found  prepared 
to  leave,  and  who,  as  dbe  embraced  him,  gave  free  vent  to  a  passionate  flood  of  tean. 

"IMher,*saidhe»*'howiathial    What  ia  the  meaning  of  it  all  T 

**  y  inoent^"  she  replied,  as  she  still  dung  to  him,  "  my  heart  ia  nearly  broken ;  but  III 
not  diatreaa  you  now,  by  explaining  the  eauae.  TU  write  to  you,  Vincent :  PU  then  ex- 
plain all  For  the  preaent,  let  it  be  sufficient  for  you  to  know  that  I  have  made  up  my* 
mind  to  leuve  this  wretched  house." 

''  Well,  mother.  111  not  attempt  to  change  your  reaolutioa  It  may  be  a  wise  one,  and 
probably  is ;  but  you  will,  at  least,  have  aome  refreahment  before  you  go  T 

**  Vincent  1  FU  have  nothing  more  in  this  house.  Be  kind  enough  to  send  for  a  peaM 
chaise,  and  111  start  at  once." 

Having  despatched  one  of  the  servants  for  a  chaise,  he  retumed  to  Mra,  Viaaeotp  te: 
whom  he  said,  "  Gertrude,  this  affiur  has^so  alarmed  mj  mother,  that  shell  not  remain  in 
the  houae  another  night  But  really  I  don't  wonder  at  it  1 — I  feel  aomewhat  nervoua  my*' 
self  i— and  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  beiqa;  considered  a  ooteard,  I  should  propose  thai 
we  leave  the  bouse  too— for  a  few  days— just  to  recruit  our  spirits  I  What  aay  yoa  I 
Suppose  we  atart  at  once  ? — po  Brighton,  or  anywhere  elae  you  like  T 

"  Ob,  I  am  quite  agreeable^  my  dear ;  but  really — I  have  nothiQg  prepared  T 

^  Wliot  preparation  is  necessary  to  spend  a  few  days  by  the  aea-aide  f  Why,  /ou  caa 
get  together  all  the  things  you'll  want  m  an  hour  I"  ' 

**  I  am,  my  love,  entirely  in  your  hands."  * 

**  Sliall  we  aay  Brighton  f" 

*  Aa  you  please."  I 

"■  Well,  then,  run  away  at  once,' and  prepare ;  and  let's  go  and  have  our  nervea  braced 
up  a  little.    We  shall  be  down  there  by  dmner-time,  now.    We  can  leave  word  at  hemtf , 
Wbtae  we  are,  in  case  any  information  should  be  obtained  donqg  our  abaeaoe;  aiid  i^e 
afaaU  apead,  at  least,  the  next  few  nights  in  eomtortt  which  is  more  than,  under  the  dronm*' 
alaaeea,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  here." 

.'  Thia  waa  agreed  to:  Mrs.  Vincent  had,  indeed,  a  private  wish  to  be  oat  of  town  lor  a 
few  days  I — and,  therefore,  in  less  than  an  hour,  they  were  on  their  road  to  Bri^^hton^        f 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

) 

THE  OAUSS~-«HB  BXCaiT  BEVSALSn. 


Up  to  this  period,  everything  had  happened  in  Oavor  of  theooooealBaent  of-  thai 
played  mpdn  the  heart^triogs  of  Locreoe,  and  which  weighed  her  geOtU  aplrii  dtfWBr— 
the  death  of  Sir  Arthur,  the  grief  of  Obarle^,  and  the  highly  repraMnaiUe  «aadiict  il 
Oaroline,  having  been  apparently  aufficient  to  acomint  lor  hmr  aadoeaa ;  but  when  OaraUii** 
had  beeoBM  truly  penitent — for  reflection  aeemed  to  have  obaiMpad  her  verv  natere   'iaii 
thagfieC  of  Ghariea  lor  Sir  Arthur^a  death  had  p«tiaUy  aadailed,  her  aadbati  appomdi 
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InexpVeRble  to  all  but  FVnL,  wlio  used  ererj  efihri,  of  wludi  he  wm  Cftpcble,  to  room  bee 
To  Ohwles  thw  Mdnea  was  painfully  perceptible,  and  as  be  treated  her  then,  if  po«i- 
Ue,  mofe  tenderly  than  eycr  he  was  utterly  at  a  lose  to  oonjectore,  ercn,  anything  whaeb 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  eumdent  canee. 

**  Fred,"  said  he,  hayinff  mournfully  watched  the  derelopment  of  this  secret  torrow,  **  I 
hsfe  a  serious  and  most  important  question  to  ask,  and  I  feel  tliat  you  will  answer  me 
with  candor,  howeyer  much,  or  in  wnateyer  manner  that  answer  may  tend  to  affect  bml 
It  has  reference  to  Lucreoe,"  he  continued,  and  in  an  instant  Kred  felt  as  if  his  heart  had 
eeaeed  to  beat  **  Tou  haye  obseryed — you  must  faaye  obseryed — (hat,  since  oar  reton 
to  England,  she  has  been  apparently  wretched ;  that  tears  haye  been  almost  coostantly 
in  her  eyes ;  that  her  hand  has,  on  all  occasions,  been  eztrem^y  tremulous;  and  that  heir 
vdoe  has  lost  its  lullnew  and  certainty  of  tone.  Now,  you  are  not  only  her  brother,  bat 
her  confidant;  and  as  tliere  must, of  course,  be  some  cause  for  tliis — to  me  most  myste^ 
nous — diange,  the  question  I  haye  to  ask  you  is  this :  Haye  you  eyer,  either  directly  or 
bdireetly,  Imown  the  slightest  word  to  escape  her  lips  at  all  indicatiye  of  her  being  die- 
oOBteoted  with  me  or  any  part  of  my  conduct  T 

^  Keyer  1"  ezdumed  Fred,  so  much  relieyed  that  he  absolutely  shed  teaia — '  Ko^ 
Charles,  neyer  I  Were  you  a^od,  you  could  not  be,  in  her  yiew,  more  perfect ;  and  while 
dhe  appreciates  yonr  yirtues  as  a  husband,  she  is,  beyond  expression,  proud  of  yon  as  a 
manr  «« 

**  I  am  certainly  unamseioM  of  haying  induced  that  strange  alteration ;  still  I  thought 
that  perhaps  some  imaginary  wrong,  or  some  fancied  neglect,  had  been  the  cause." 

*  Look  to  yoor  health,  my  dear  fellow;  and  when  your  health  and  spirits  are  perfecfiy 
watoredL  expect  to  find  a  change  in  Lucrece." 

It  haymg  been  arranged  that  Fred  and  Alice  should  pass  their  honeymoon  at  OreyiDsTs 
ooontry  rendence,  OaroTine  consented  to  accompany  her  father  a  few  days  beforehand,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  tiieir  reception ;  and,  as  buth  Alice  and  Fred— although  prompted 
bv  v«ry  different  motiyes — ^wished  to  haye  Lucrece  with  them,  h  was  decided  that  they 
should  all  flo  down,  including  Charles  and  the  Doctor,  with  the  view  of  making  up  a 
happy  fiunily  party. 

Accordingly,  when  the  appointed  day  arriyed — that  day  to  which  all  saye  Lucrece  had 
looked  forward  with  delight — ^they  proceeded  to  church ;  but  scarcely  had  the  ceremony, 
commenced,  when  Lucrece — ^being  utterly  unable  to  subdue  her  agon^ — feinted  before  the 
Altar  1  As  she  was  falling,  Fr^l  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Gharles  carried  her  into  the  yestry.  Nor  w(iuld  he  for  one  moment  leaye  her  until  she 
had  reooyered,  being  painfully  apprehensiye  that,  immediately  on  her  becoming  con- 
stiouak  her  dreadful  secret  would  be  reyealed.  And  it  would  haye  been  so;  impreesed 
with  the  sacred  character  of  the  place  and  the  solemn  occasion  on  which  they  had  met| 
to  hear  that  yow  registered  in  heayen  which  she  had  broken — she  would  at  onee  have 
opened  her  heart,  had  not  Fred's  eyes  on. the  instant  met  her's  with  an  expression  which 
forbade  her  to  speak.  Hayioff  thus  enjoined  silence,  and  feeling  quite  sure  that  that  in- 
innotion  would  be  obeyed,  he  left  her,  tenderly  supported  by  Charles,  and  returned  with 
flbe  tTDmhUng  Alice  to  the  altar. 

The  ceremony  was  then  most  impressively  performed ;  and  when  they  had  re  entered 
the  Testry^  Lucrece  and  Alioe  were  in  an  instant  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  And  here 
another  scene  would  have  occurred,  but  that  Fred  prompUy  diecked  it,  and  kept  them  in 
eMirersation  intU  the  Agister  had  been  signed,  when  they  left  the  church,  ana  retoniad 
to  the  reaklenee  of  the  Doctor. 

Oharles  during  the  whole  of  this  time  was  exceedingly  thoughtful ;  even  when  Lncteoe 
was  rallied  by  Fred  in  a  style  well  calculated,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  produce  the  utmoit 
mirtii,  not  a  amile  could  be  extorted  finom  Him.  Nor  could  the  mind  of  Lucrece  be  tian- 
ooilUied ;  she  was  throughout  the  day  wretched.  Not  even  durii^  their  journey— «1* 
taoi^  the  Doctor,  haying  been  iinplored  by  Fred,  used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  cheer 
ber— «Mild  her  spirits  be  raised  Still,  her  tears  were  chedted ;  she  did  not  weep,  nnti], 
indeed,  they  reaaed  the  Hall,  when  she  wept  and  sobbed  convulnvely,  despite  all  her 
efcta  to  aoppreas  her  feelings,  and  eventnaUy  feinted  agaia 

fa  the  midst  uf  the  cnitement,  however,  consequent  on  the  marriage,  thu  feiled  t0pr»- 
dne  eo  gnat  a  aenaation  as  it  would  have  created  at  any  other  timei  Stall,  Charles  waa 
te  eonsequMee  greatiy  depressed,  and  Vnd  was,  of  course,  fai  proportion  atormed.  Bat 
m  OaraUne  ana  Aliee,  by  whom  Laerece  was  fondly  loved,  succMded  in  reetwiM  her 
peaoe  vi  waimi  ao  for  as  to  iwhiQe  her  to  nt  down  to  dinner  with  calafmeis>  Fktid  took  at* 
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paeial  cave  thai  no  aubjectsWera  dwelt  upon  eaewe  thosa  of  tba  matt  lively  chAracter ;  and 
DT  a  little  tact  with  the  bottle — which  might,  under  the  circumstaooes,  be  held  to  be  Yt- 
■nd-'-caiued  Charlaa  to  shake  off  hia  most  melaocboly  thoughts,  and  to  be,  for  a  time^ 
eomparatively  happy. 

In  the  morning,  howoTer,  that  dreadful  depression  which  Charles  had  experienced  re- 
tamed,  and  he  wandered  about  the  grounds  m  so  gloomy  a  mood,  that  Fred  resolved  on 
«q)ostuUting  with  him ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  house  for  this  purpose^  a 
postchaise  drove  hastily  up  to  the  gate,  and  immediately  afterwards,  to  their  great  oa- 
lonishment,  out  stepped  Mn^  Vincent  Daraley  1 

Her  appearance  threw  them  idl  at  once  into  ooolusion.  What  could  be  her  objecit 
What  could  she  want  there  t 

"That  woman  delights,"  said  Fred,  ''in  atttemptiog  to  mar  the  happiness  of  othen; 
but  tliis  attempt — ^fur  it  is  one — shall  signalljr  fail    I'll  go  and  speak  to  her  myseH" 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Damley  had  bieen  admitted ;  and  as  Frea  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  a  servant  appeared  with  a  message  to  the  effect  Uiat  she  must  see  her  brother  Bl- 
atantly, and  alone 

**  WeU,"  said  Qreville,  **  if  she  must,  she  must  There's  no  help  ^  it  Can't  acooant 
lor  these  things — ^they're  tar  above  human  comprehension  T 

With  injunctions  from  Palffrave,  Fred,  and  the  Doctor,  not  to  invite  her,  on  any  ait- 
ooont  to  stay,  he  then  proceeded  to  the  parlor,  uito  which  she  had  been  shown,  sincerely 
viahiQg  that  things  had  been  differently  ordered. 

"Alexander,*  2ie cried,  as  he  entered  the  room,  **  I  am  mined ! — ^lost ! — ^utterly  lotil 
Fve  been  robbed,  Alexander  1    Plundered — vilely,  cruelly,  treacherously  plundered  1* 

**  Why,  what  has  occurred,  Gertrude  I    What  has  occurred  I" 

"  Would  you  believe  it  I  Would  you  beliere  it  I  That — I  shall  lose  my  senses,  I 
know  I  shall — (hat  infiunous  wretch,  taking  advantage  of  my  absence  from  town — ^not 
oootent  with  selling  out  all  the  muiiey  1  hacl — has  sold  off  the  whole  of  my  furuituie,  and 
kft  me  r 

«  Well,"  said  GreviUe,  **  there's  no  accounting  for  these  thinga" 

"  No  aceoufUing^  Alexander  I  111  bring  him  to  justice.  On  that  Pm  resolved.  HI 
pvmith  him  1" 

'*  But  you  can*t,  Gertrade — ^yoa  can^  do  that  I— you  can't  punish  a  man  for  selliog  hia 
owngoodsr 

"  Uis  9mt  goods,  Alexander  I    They  were  mine  f* 

**  They  were,  G^tmde,  before  you  married ;  but  aft^  your  marriage  they  ifere  hia.** 

**  Don^t  tell  me,  Alexander — I  know  better.  Ill  find  the  meana  I  can  and  will^vaa^ 
the  wretch  if  I  live.  But  now,  Alexander,  you  must  come  with  me  immediately  to 
town." 

"  Don't  be  so  impetuous,  Gertrude ;  don*t  be  so  impetuous  P 

"  Impetuous  T  sl)e  echoed,  pacing  the  room  with  indignation.     **  Impetuous  I    Here 
have  I  lost  all— every  thing  on  earth — with  the  exception  of  my  plate  and  jewels^  whid^  ^ 
thank  Heaven  I  are  secure  '*— —  '" "" 

**  Oh  r  interposed  GreviUe,  **  you  have  secured  them  T 

**  I  have ;  that's  one  comfort :  they  are  in  your  possession." 

**  In  my  possession  1" 

**  Tes ;  those  parcels  contamed  them." 

"Parcels!" 

"  Alexander,  dofi*t  be  absurd  T 

*  But,  parcels  1    What  parcels  f    J  have  no  pacoeU  f* 

"  Wb&tl  Did  I  not  bnog  three  heavy  parcels  to  you,  which  I  told  you  to  take  special 
care  of  r 

**  Tea— certainly  you  did ;  but  you  sent  for  them  again  I" 

**  I  sent  for  them  again  I" 

"  Why,  of  course  I  Tou  seht  your  husband  the  veiy  next  moDungf  He  ioU  me  tfaflt 
you  tent  for  them  " , 

-He  did!— and" 

-  He  took  them  away  with  him.^Oertrude  T  he  exclaimed,  as  she  uttered  a  screen 
and  Csinted,  "  Oertrude  I  Giarauos ! — Here's  a  job,"  he  added,  as  he  rang  the  bell  until 
he  pulled  the  rope  down.    **  GdHs !  who  wndd  be  a  brother  1" 

Fred,  on  hearing  the  scream,  rushed  down  at  once,  and  was  followed  by  Alice  and  Ln- 
creoe — Caroline  did  not  atir  l-^aiid  when  they  found  that  the  ^mi^M«*  lady  had  fiunted — 
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and  there  reaHjr  was  no  afieotatioi  at  all  about  it^  she  was  gone—diey  md  Am 
did  all  in  their  pover  to  restore  her. 

"  What's  the  cause  of  all  this  T  inquired  Fi«d,  who  bad  been  pushed  oomi^teijr  out  «f 
the  ring  with  Oreville.    **  What's  the  meaning  of  it  all  T 

*  Wh^,  it  appears,*'  replied  Greville,  "that  I'm  destined  to  be  wroog-Hdwaya  wrong ; 
never  nght — never — not  eyen  by  mistake  I  Tour  aunt  brought  three  panels  to  me  te 
oflier  day,  and  told  me  to  take  eare  of  them :  and  I  did  take  care  of  them  wiule  thev 
were  in  my  possession ;  but  the  next  morning  Damley  called  and  told  me  ^hat  she  wanlea 
them  again  immediately  I— and  1  gave  them  to  him,  of  course,  and  now  it  appeafa  thoK 
parcels  contained  all  her  jewels  ami  plate !    Teal's  the  mess  IVe  got  into  now  t" 

When  Mrs.  Damley  had  been  restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness;  and  when  she  n- 
cogmsed  Lucrece,  she  drew  her  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  her  with  appaimtly  Tsry  great 
affection. 

**  Oh  r  my  love  "  she  exclaimed  fiiintly,  *<  I  am  rained  1 — ^lost  1  Your  fiUfaer-p-my  own 
brother — has  comp1ete<l  the  work." 

**  But,  dear  aunt,"  said  Lucreoe,  ''yon  surely  cannot  imagine  " 

**  Lucrece,"  promptly  interposed  Tred,'^  aunt  is  amdous,  I  believe,  to  speak  to  Mksr 
akme"  And  taking  her  in  one  arm,  and  Alice  in  the  other,  he  left  the  room  followed  bf 
the  servants. 

''Of  course !"  said  Mrs.  Damley,  with  a  sneer.  *"  Of  course  I  Bong  poor,  I  must  sab- 
mit  to  be  despised ;  it  is  proper  that  I  should  be,  of  course  t  But  how  came  the  Tilhda 
to  ascertain  that  yon  had  these  parcels  T  she  continued  addressing  Oreville. 

''That  I  don't  know ;  all  I  Know  is,  that  he  came  in  his  usual  quiet  way, and  said, 
'Oertrude  left  some  things  here  for  you  to  take  care  of;  she  has  sent  me  tiff  them ;  she 
wants  them  immediately.'  'Very  good/  said  I,  and  I  gave  him  the  things^  and  he  took 
them  away  with  him  in  a  coach,  in  which  sat  two  big,  burly  fellows,  who  looked  as  if 
they  had  come  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  them,  if  necessary,  in  the  name  of 
the  law." 

*^  They  were,  doubtless,  the  officers  whom  he  sent  for  when  he  thought  the  plate  and 
jewels  had  been  stolen  ?" 

"  Oh !  then  he  thought  they  had  been  stolen  T 
'    "  Of  course  1    I  didn't  wish  him  to  know  that  /  had  taken  them  away,  altboqgh  I  was 
justified  in  so  doing,  seeing,  as  I  could  see  plainly,  bow  things  were  going  oa" 

**  If  you  saw  plainly  how  things  were  gomg  on,  how  came  you  to  leave  town  f" 

"  I  wen#with  him ;  he  persuaded  me  to  leave ;  he  took  me  down  to  Brighton,  osteosibty 
in  order  to  recruit  my  spirits ;  and  (hen,  under  pretence  of  going  to  town  to  identify  some 
plate  which  had  been  found  at  some  pawnbroker^^  he  left  me ;  and  as  I  heard  nothing  of 
tdm  for  three  or  four  days,  I  followed  and  found  the  house  dosed." 

•«  And  cleared  r 

*  Ko ;  tl)e  things  were  still  there,  but  the  person  in  possession  referred  me  to  an  upbolr 
aterer  to  whom  the  wretch  had  sold  them,  and  who  showed  me  not  only  the  bill  of  safe, 
but  a  receipt  for  tlie  money.  In  vain  I  told  him  that  the  things  were  all  mine  t  He  re^ 
ferred  me  to  his  solicitor,  who  told  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  in  it,  and  so  my  own  so- 
licitor said ;  but  111  follow  the  villain  to  the  end  of  the  world !  Therefore  coma  along. 
Now  are  you  ready  f" 

"  But  you'll  have  some  refreshment  before  we  start  T 

**  I'll  have  nothing.  Your  master's  hat  and  coat,"  she  added,  addressing  the  servant, 
for  whom  she  had  rung ;  **  now,  immediately  I" 

The  hat  and  coat  were  brought,  and  when  they  were  eomewhere  about  half  pnt  on, 
•ibe  took  his  arm  and  hurried  him  down  to  the  chaise,  which  they  entered  at  once  and 
were  off 

*  Now  she  is  gone,"  said  Caroline,  who  had  been  standing  with  the  rest  at  pne  of  the 
windows,  "  Fll  tell  you  all  about  these  jewels — 111  tell  you  the  tale  predsdy  as  I  heard 
It  from  Damley's  poor  heart^bndcen  mother,  who  called  on  me  after  she  had  quitted  their 
house." 

Now,  when  Caroline  had  commenced  the  tale  of  the  jewels,  Fred — beiug  far  more 
iBXiotts  about  Lucrece,  than  he  was  about  anytlung  connected  with  Mm  Vincent^-^xo- 
<«eeded  in  search  of  Charle%  who  had  been,  during  the  whcde  of  this  tone,  absent^  and 
whom  he  found  wandering  gloomily  stilL  ^ 

"  Charles  T  he  exdaimed,  *  are  you  not  happy  f 

*  I  never  cao  be  while  the  oonduct  of  Lucrece  is  so  mysterioos." 

"  The  conduct  of  Lucrece !    Then  has  not  the  mystery  yet  been  aolved  T 
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'  It  hia  not  indeed.* 

^  Why,  I  thought  yon  had  been  ntiafied  on  the  point  I  oertainlj  understood,  whmi 
yn  npuke  of  this  matter  before,  that  you  felt  (hat  her  grief  waa  aecribable  solely  to  tha 
&ct  of  your  being  so  .frightfully  depressed  P 

**  I  thought  so  tlien ;  but  I  cannot  think  so  now.  There  is  something  on  her  miol 
Pred,  more  than  we  know  oV 

•«  What  can  it  her 

"HeaTen  knows  1  Fd  give  the  world  to  know.  Review  the  incidents  of  yesterday. 
Why  should  she  have  fainted  in  the  church  I    Why  ** 

"My  dear  fellow,  i(^  every  time  a  woman  faintb,  we  are  minutely  to  examine  the  canee^ 
and  to  make  it  the  germ  of  a  thousand  conjectures^  we  need  have  but  little  else  to  da 
Lucrece  fiiinted  in  the  church.  Well !  She*aIso  faiixted  on  her  ftrrival  here  I  Very  weO. 
She  is  not  strong ;  she  is,  on  the  cootrary,  delicate — extremely  delicate — without  spirit 
without  nerve~«s  sensitive  as  a  flower ;  and  yet,  because,  in  the  midst  of  excitemem 
s^e  happens  to  fiunty  yoii  regard  the  'fact  as  being  most  mysterious  I  Why,  how  often  do 
we  hear  of  women  faioUng  on  an  occai>ion  of  this  kind  I  is  it  not  a  common  occurrence  t 
And  then  to  pass  from  the  church  to  this  place.  It  was  here  that  she  was  bom— it  is  the 
home  of  her  mfiuncy ;  she  loves  that  home :  how,  then,  can  it  be  held  to  be  mysterious, 
that — after  an  absence  of  years— and  esipecially  ilnder  the  circumstances  by  whidi  that 
absence  was  prolonged — she  should,  on  viewing  once  again  the  place  in  which  her  earli- 
est, happiest  hours  were  passed,  luve  a  thousand  sweet  associations  crowdijqg  upon  her, 
and  aw^ening  the  most  tender  feelings  of  which  her  nature  is  susceptible  V 

"  Still,  Fred,"  rejoined  Charles,  &nmy,  **!  am  convinced  that  there  u  som«/Aiii^  pressing 
heavily  upoo  her  heart" 

At  this  moment  Alice  appeared  upon  the  lawn,  and  Fred  went  immediately  to  joia 
her,  leaving  Charles,  as  he  fondly  imagined,  satisfied  by  what  had  been  urged,  but  in 
reality  more  than  ever  convinced  of  there  being  some  mystery. 

*'  Fred,"  thought  he,  as  he  continued  to  ))are  the  |;round  with  his  hftnds  joined  behind 
him,  **  is  an  excellent  fellow — an  affectionate  brother ;  despite  the  apparent  lightness  of 
bis  heart,  it  pains  him  to  see  us  thus,  and  he  evidently  strains  his  imagination  to  account 
/or  the  mysterious  conduct  of  Lucrece.  But  tliere  is  a  cause  for  that  conduct  much 
daeper  than  he  imagines,  and  I  must  no  longer  remain  in  ignorance  of  that  cause :  I'll 
demand  to  know.  Yet,  let  me  not  be  rash,  lest,  while  I  examine  this  tender  flower,  I 
break  the  stem :  still,  I  must  know  the  cause.  I'll  entreat  her  to  show  me  this  incubus 
which  weighs  her  spirit  down — m  do  it  now.  Ill  be  calm — but  I  must  know  the 
cause.'* 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  be  then  approached  the  house,  and  found  Lucrece — who  hod 
been  watching  him  from  the  window — trembling  with  apprehension,  and  in  tearsi 

**  Lucrece,"  said  he,  mournfully ,'un  entering  the  room ;  and  as  he  took  her  trembling 
Land,  and  ^azed  stedfastly  upon  her,  her  heart  sank,  and  her  head  drooped,  tor  she  could 
not  meet  his  gaze.  **  Be  calm,  my  girl,  be  calm,"  he  added,  leading  her  tenderly  to  the 
sofa,  and  fitting  beside  her ;  "  Lucrece,  look  at  me  !*' 

She  did  so  for  an  instant,  and  then  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  wept, 

"  Why  is  this  ?"  he  calmlv  continued.  "  Why  should  this  be  ?  Lucrece  1  that  J  love 
you  dearly,  you  know  ;  anu  that  you  love  me  as  dearly,  I  believe ;  but  is  it  not  lament- 
able,  tliat  our  hearts,  although  in  each  other  wrapt  should  still  be  ntrangers  f    Answer 

me.    Why  should  a  secret ^You  start  at  the  word ! — and  tremble  I    I  said  a  teertif 

Lucrece !  fur  that  there  is  one,  1  feel  now  assured.  Well,  welf,"  he  added,  as  she  looked 
at  him  imploringly,  and  nestled  in  his  breast,  **  1  will  be  calm.  But  consider,  Lucrece^ 
what  I  must  feel,  when  I  perceive  those  eyes,  which  used  to  be  illumined  by  a  happy 
mind,  so  constantly  deluged  in  tears,  proceeding  from  some  secret  grief,  while  eveiy-  m- 
cident  which  ought  to  impart  joy,  slops  at  bnce  the  action  of  your  heart  What  am  I  to 
think  t  I  have  never  questioned  you  till  now :  I  have  never  complained  ;  I  have  borne 
all  in  silence:  the  thoughts — the  bitter  thoughts — by  which  I  have  been  so  long  toi^ 
tured,  t  have  kept  concealed.  But  my  spirit,  Ifeel,  can  no  longer  be  lulled.  I  must 
now  kuow  the  cause.  I  will  know  the  cause  I  ~ 
explain.  StilU  silent!  I  pray  you  tell  me. 
demantT 

*'  Dear  Charles  T  she  exclaimed,  darting  towards  him.  And  as  her  arms  wnre  romid 
hia  neck,  his  fierce  expression  relaxed  gradually  until  the  big  tears  rolled  down  hii 
manly  cheek,  and  he  pressed  her  affectionately  to  hia  heart 


Lucrece,  my  love,  I  do  entreat*  you  to 
Kay,  then,  he  added,  starting  up,  **l 
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**  Ton  do  not  know  liow  dear  you  are  to  me,  Lacrece«"  said  he,  at  longtK  **  Bui  jqq 
tottf  confide  in  met  I  feel  eure  that  jou  will  You  will  tell  me  all — will  you  not! 
If  hen  we  were  at  Verdun,  you  did  all  in  your  power  to  cheer  me  :  your  spirits  were 
high — for  my  sake  they  were  high ;  you  painted  bright  prospects  of  hanpineBS  then, 
and  raised  hope  from  the  depths  of  de^ipair.  To  you,  Lucrece,  I  owe  my  life ;  to  you  I 
owe  my  liberty ;  but  since  that  liberty  was  procured,  I  have  never  seen  you  smile  I 
From  that  very  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  joy, 
you  have  been  wretched ! — and  why  I— pray,  Lucrece,  tell  me  why  I" 

Lucrece,  whose  heart  every  syllable  Iiad  pierced,  cried  **  I  dnre  not  T 

"  Dare  not  P  echoed  Charles,  struck  wiih  amazement  **  Dare  not  I  Why,  Locreee 
— wlw  r 

"  You  would  curse  roe  P  she  reph'ed  in  agony,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

"  Oh  r*  be  exclaimed,  passing  his  hand  across  hU  brow,  as  he  stood  bewildered ;  "  my 
brain  is  turning  I ' 

"  Have  mercy  on  me  1"  cried  Lucrece.    "  Oh  I  have  mercy  on  me  T 

**■  Ood !  what  can  this  mean  V* 

"  The  dreadful  secret  roust  be  told !"  exclaimed  Lucreoe,  with  startling  energy,  an^ 
dasping  her  hands,  added,  *'  I  am  false  T 

•*  Fake  1— False  I— Ay  o !— in  thought  1" 

"  Never  in  thought,  but  in  act  V 

•In  act  t— False  f— To  me ?— With  whom  T 

**  Napoleon  I — Oh  !  kill  me  1 — kill  me,  that  I  may  not  hear  that  which  more  than  death 
I  dread.  But  think  me  not  so  base,  so  vile,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  as  to  have 
injured  you  in  thought  No !  never  for  an  instant  have  you  been  estranged  from  this 
poor  broken  heart  It  was  for  you — great  Heaven  knows — for  you  I  yielded.  The 
pioe  of  your  deliverance  is  my  shame  I — would  that  the  price  had  been  my  wretched 
life  I  Charles  I — dear  Charles  T  she  exclaimed,  on  perceiving  his  eyes  roll  wildly; 
"  Charles !  Speak  to  me  I — Pray,  pray  speak  to  me  I  Abandon  me,  denounce  me  to 
the  world,  spurn  me — but  bpsak.  Oh,  God  I  your  silence  1  canuot  endure.  J)€«r 
Charles  I    But  one  word  1 — my  hdsband  t* 

He  vtood  like  a  statue,  as  she  fainted  at  his  feet 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

TBS  EBULT. 

In  the  position  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Fred  and  Dr.  Hawtree  found 
Charles  and  Lucrece ;  and  as  Fred,  who  at  once  knew  what  had  occurred,  placed  Ia- 
orece  upon  the  sofa,  Dr.  Ha«rtree  spoke  to  Charles,  whom  ho  found  to  be  quite  on- 
eonscioua 

*'  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.    How  is  this  t** 

**  Attend  to  him,"  replied  Fred.    **  Remove  him.    "  I'll  explain  all  anon  P 

"  Charles,"  said  the  Doctor,  gently  taking  his  arm,  '*  Do  you  not  know  me  f *• 

"Know  you ?— Yes  I— Shall  I  strangle  him  f— Shall  I  do  itt— I  mil  not  curse  you, 
Lucrece — 1  will  not  curse  you  1  "Why  tremble  f — No!  I  will  not — I  will  not  Yes !^ 
It  was  for  me — for  me  alone  I  I  know — I  know  1  Oh  I — monstrous !  Stars  I  descend 
and  scorch  him  I  Open,  earth,  npen  1 — swallow  the  monster !  Fear  not,  Lucrece  I  111 
not  deseK  you !    No— no.    But  for  him ** 

"  Let  me  lead  you  to  him,"  said  the  Doctor. 

**  Is  he  here  t  Let  me  see  him.  Come  T'  And  seizing  the  Doctor's  arm,  fiercely,  he 
dragged  him  from  the  room. 

Ejiowing.  of  course,  how  to  treat  him,  the  Doctor  led  him  hatitily  into  his  own  cham- 
ber, and  having  summoned  the  servants,  dispatched  one  ostensibly  with  a  note,  and  re- 
tained the  rest,  to  render  him  the  aid  he  required. 

The  Doctor  now  gradually  darkened  the  room,  and  having  administered  a  narootie 
draught,  prevailed  upon  him  at  length  to  repose  upon  the  eoudi,  every  effort  to  induce 
Itim  to  retire  to  bed  having  (ailed. 

The  draught,  however,  Iiad  not  the  effect  of  inducing  sleep  nor  of  composing  hit 
^Bordered  imaginatioa    His  violence  became  fr^htful  —  so  frightful,  iudeeo,  that  tliA 
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poor  bmken-hearted  Locreco,  tvho  had  ezproaaed  »  wish  to  renuun  with  him,  wm  car- 
ried fn>m  the  room  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  A 

And  tlius  he  continued  fur  nearly  three  hours — starting  and  shouting  with  the  utmost 
Tehemence,  attended  by  the  Ductor,  who  never  left  his  side  :  but  at  length  he  hpcama 
■o  perfectly  exhausted,  that  he  suffered  the  servants  to  carry  him  into  bed  as  quietly  a« 
if  he  had  been  a  child. 

In  the  interim  Fred  had  explained  to  Alice  and  Caroline,  all  that  he  conceived  it  to  be 
necessary  fur  tlicm  *o  know — namelpr,  that  Charles  had  been  suddenlv  deprived  of  reason, 
without  giving  them  the  slightest  intimation  as  to  the  cause,  and  then  devoted  all  his 
energies  with  the  view  of  subduing  the  apprehensions  of  Lucrece. 

When  the  morning  had  dawned,  and  Charles  had  fallen  into  a  calm,  and  refreshing 
sleep,  Lucrece  was  urged  by  the  Doctor  to  retire.  She  did  so;  not,  however,  wilh  a 
view  to  seek  repose,  but  in  order  to  reflect  in  private  and  to  pray.  JSad  she  aloue  been 
afflicted,  she  felt  that  she  could  have  endured  it  witli  patience ;  but  the  thought  of 
affliction  in  its  worst  shape  having  descended  through  her  upon  him,  pierced  her  heart 
and  there  rankled. 

About  nine  Charles  awoke,  and  appeared  to  be  so  tranquil,  that  Fred  in  raptare% 
went  to  communicate  the  fact  to  Lucrece.  ^ 

"  Rejoice  1"  he  cried.  **  Charloa  is  recovering  fast*' 

"  Thank  Heaven  Tshe  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  fervently.  "Let  him  be  restored, 
and  tlien  let  me  die  I" 

"  Die  r 

*  What  is  life  to  one  who,  like  me,  has  lost  that  which  can  tUane  render  life  lovely  V 

**  Lucrece  I  would  you  afflict  him  still  more  T 

**  Not  for  the  world !  But  wilh  rea?on  my  brother,  tniut  return  the  consciousness  of 
his  liavini;  been  dishonored.** 

Again  Fred  endeavored  to  subdue  that  sorrow  which  he  feared  would  end  in  almost 
imnietiiate  death  ;  and  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  Charles  was  engaged  in  bringing  to 
his  memory  some  dream  he  bad  forgotten. 

Dr.  Hawtree,  being  anxious  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  directed  his  attention  to  a 
Tariety  of  plea^iing  subjects,  and  partially  succeeded  in  attaining  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  Charles,  however,  wished  to  rise.  He  was  well,  he  contended ^quite  well ; 
why  should  he  remain  in  hia  chamber !  He  put  tliis  question  so  pointedly  and  so 
calmly,  that  the  Doctor,  fearing  that  any  opposition  might  excite  him,  at  leiigth  con- 
sented to  his  rising,  and  he  accordingly  rose  and  proceeaed  to  the  dressing  room  with 
one  of  the  servants.  Here  be  was  silent  and  thoughtful  He  displayed  no  symptoms 
of  excitement  except  for  an  instant,  when,  on  going  to  the  wardrooe  he  closed  the  door 
hastily,  and  turned  sharply  round  as  if  apprehensive  of  being  detected  in  some  act 
This,  however,  was  but  fur  an  instant :  perceiving  that  the  servant  had  failed  to  notice 
him,  he  Vas  immediately  tranquil  again :  and  having  finished  dressing,  returned  to  Dr» 
Hawtree,  ivith  whom  he  walked  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  to  speak  to  Lucrece. 

The  Doctor,  who  felt  as  much  deliehted  as  any  man  under  the  circumstances  could 
feel,  volunteered  to  bring  Lucrece  to  him ;  and  having  descended  for  that  purpose,  he 
eommunicited  all  that  he  imagined  would  inspire  her  with  tliankfulness  and  joy,  and 
then  led  her  to  the  drawing-room,  pressing  her  hand  and  giving  her  every  assurance 
calculated  to  cheer  her. 

"  Lucrece !"  cried  Charles,  as  the  Doctor  withdrew,  **  come,  come  to  my  heart  T' 

"Oh,  happiness r  exclaimed  Lucrece  as  she  6ew  to  his  embrace.  "The  joy,  dear 
Charles,  the  ecstatic  joy — oh  1  let  me  die  I"  she  added,  falling  upon  her  knees ;  *'  reflec- 
tion  pinks  me  to  the  earth.** 

"  Rise,  Jjucrece,  rise  !** 

**  Nay,  let  me  here  embrace  the  kneet  of  him  whom  I  have,  alas,  so  deeply  wronged  I 
Forgiveness  I  cannot,  dare  not  hope  for." 

**  Lucrece,*'  Ire  cried,  raising  her  fondly  to  his  arms,  **  with  all  my  soul  I  forgive  you." 

**  May  I  trust  my  ears  ?  Restored  1  My  own  dear  husband  I  Dear,  dear  Charles  I 
Oh,  blessed  hour  1 — Great  Heaven  T  she  exclaimed,  on  perceiving  his  eyes  roll  wildly 
•gain. 

■*  Hush  The  cried,  "  hush  t  It  is  the  hour.  I  shall  soon  return.  Hush  !  Remain  hen^ 
my  love — here*    Not  a  word.** 

Darting  from  the  room,  he  rushed  into  his  chamber,  and  having  secured  a  brace  of 
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'  pntols  and  A  svord,  which  h«  had  by  accident  diBCoyered  in  the  wardrobe,  he  flew  dovtt 
sdnrs  with  them,  and  thence  acrose  the  lawn. 

Lucrece,  who  saw  him  descend,  in  an  utstant  raised  an  alarm,  and  followed  him,  ae- 
compnnied  by  Dr.  Hawtree.  Fred,  and  one  of  the  servants.  They  called  to  him  repeat- 
edly, bnt  received  no  answer.  They  searched  the  plantation ;  he  could  not  be  foood. 
Lucrece  ^as  frantic  She  ran  from  place  to  place,  uttering  the  most  frightful  screamiL 
and  calling  to  him  in  agony,  but  in  vain.  Where  was  he  t  For  what  horrible  purpose 
had  he  left  the  house  f 

Conceiving  the  idea  that  he  had  to  meet  Napoleon,  he  had  rushed  to  a  secluded  spot 
behind  the  plantation,  and  fancying,  when  he  arrived,  that  the  Emperor  stood  before 
him,  he  On  the  instant  drew  his  sword. 

"  Now — fcMt  to  foot  r  he  exclaimed.  **  Imperial  adulterer,  come  on  I"  And  he  com- 
menced fighting  the  air  with  the  utmost  aesperation.  **  Coward  T  be  cried,  **  come 
dose  r  And  as  at  that  moment  his  violence  wrested  the  sword  from  his  gra^p,  be  drew 
a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  apparition,  while  on  his  kne<)  he  endeavored  to  recover  his 
lost  sword  ;  and  having  cried  **  Stand  ofl^  coward  t — stand  offP  he  fired,  and  fanded  he 
saw  the  Emperor  fall.  t 

Lucrece,  on  hearing  the  report^  rushed  to  the  spot  on  the  instant,  and  conceiving  that 
he  had  actually  shot  himself^  uttered  a  wild  scream  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

He  waa  paralysed  !  He  knelt  over  the  apparently  lifeless  body  with  a  fixed  unearthly 
glare,  and  was  found  in  this  position  by  Frederick  and  Dr.  Hawtree ;  but  they  no  sooner 
raised  him  than  he  sank  into  their  arms,  and  with  a  convulsive  efibrl  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  Lucrece,  expired  1 

On  being  brought  into  the  house,  poor  Lucrece  remained  so  long  in  a  state  of  inseini- 
bility  that  Dr.  Hawtree  began  to  fear  that  she  would  never  recover.  All  that  experi- 
ence could  suggest,  or  skill  accomplish,  proved  for  a  frightful  length  of  time  unavailing, 
while  Caroline  with  pore  sisterly  love  wept  over  her  bitterly,  conceiving  her  to  be  dead. 

E^ntually,  however,  consciousness  returned,  and  she  looked  round  wildly  for  Charles, 

**  Did  I  dream,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  thrilling  whisper,  **  did  I  dream  that  he  had  ahoC 
himself  f  or,  was  it  a  dreadful  reality  ?*' 

**^  Tou  merely  imagined  that  he  had,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

"'Thank  Heaven  I"  she  cried,  fervently.  **  Thank  Heaven  1  I  thought  that  he  was 
dead.    But  it  was  he  who  fired  V* 

"  It  was ;  but  he  fired  in  the  air." 

**  Let  me  kneel,  let  me  kneel,"*  she  gasped  with  deep  emotion ;  and,  clasping  her 
hands  with  fervor,  she  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  to  the  throne  of  mercy. 

Leaving  her  in  the  care  of  Caroline,  who  with  the  assistance  of  the  servants  proceeded 
to  undre^is  her,  and  while  doing  so  lavished  upon  her  the  moAt  endearing  expressions  of 
pure  affection — the  Doctor,  ivrho  before  he  allowed  Charles  to  be  removed  had  aatisfied 
oimself  that  life  was  extinct,  repaired  to  the  room  iu  which  he  was  lying,  and  having 
given  jionie  necessary  instructions  to  the  servants,  locked  the  door  and  proceeded  in 
search  of  Alice,  who  was  at  the  time  unconscious  of  what  had  occurred,  Fred  having 
run  f(»rward  to  get  her  out  of  the  way. 

"  Fred,"  said  he, "  I'm  afraid  of  Alice ;  Fm  afraid  tliat  the  intelligence  of  poor  Charles* 
death  will  so  shock  her,  that  she  will  be  very  teriously  ill.  Now  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  this,  you  had  better  at  once  lake  her  away  for  a  time  :  what  think 
you!' 

**  Well,"  returned  Fred,  "  if  we  could  thereby  conceal  the  sad  afi&iir  from  her  eflecta- 
ally,  the  pursuit  of  the  course  proposed  would  be  certainly  advisable ;  but,  as  she  must 
necesftarily  know  in  a  few  days  that  he  is  no  more,  I  would  suggest  that  the  better  plan 
would  be  for  tne  to  prepare  her  to  receive  the  intelligence  now.  We  need  not  explain 
fp  her  how  it  occurred  :  nor  need  we  enter  into  any  particulars  having  reference  to  the 
cause.  Leave  us :  during  your  absence  I'll  prepare  her  for  the  worst,  and  when  you 
return  I'll  interpret  your  sadness. 

**  Then  be  it  so  ;  bnt  for  Heaven's  sake  be  cautloua  If  you  find  during  my  abseiioa 
^t  she  cannot  bear  it,  give  me  the  signal  when  I  return,  and  I*  11  be  silent.  Where  ii 
the  Major  T 

"  Wandering  about  the  grounds,  and  weeping  like  a  child.  He  avoids  us  all,  leet  we 
ihould  witness  his  distress.** 

"  Sad  afiair  —  sad  affiOr.;  very  sad  indeed  I  TU  retur  .  I  >  •  'u  -'HTtly  ;  youTl  then 
know  how  to  act'*  • 
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Fred  iben  rejoined  Alice,  who  had  been  anxiously  interrogating  Caroline  about  La* 
'  ece ;  and  bavins;  taken  their  arms  in  hid,  he  said  with  a  mourufut  expression,  *'  It  ia  aft 
1  feared  :  poor  Charles  cannot  last." 

**  I>ear  me  I"  ezclaimed  Caroline.    "Is  he  so  ill  t** 

>*  lo  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  seldom  firound  for  hope.  The  hut  attack  exhausted 
Km  completely,  and  I  fear  that  we  will  snortly  hear  that  he  is  do  more." 

**  I  really  liad  no  idea^"  said  Caroline,  *'  that  his  case  was  so  hopeless ! — ^had  yoa, 
;ear  ?" 

'*  Fred  prepared  me  for  it,"  replied  Alice.  **  It  is  indeed  Ismentable  1  What  will 
;  oor  Lucrece  feel  I    He  wan  so  aneclionate.  so  kind,  so  devoted  !" 

"  Well,'*  observed  Fred,  "  we  may  hope  for  the  best,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time 
t  repare  for  the  worst."  And  as  he  led  inem  round  the  garden,  be  gave  them  sotne  idea 
'  f  the  extent  to  which  the  body  is  influenced  by  the  mind,  and  thus  endeavored  to  con- 
"ioce  theui  that  the  assumed  dangerous  posilion  of  Charles  was  ascribitble  solely  to 
natural  causes.  Having  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  inducing  this  belief,  he  directed  their 
attention  to  the  re-appearnnce  of  the  Doctor,  who,  having  received  no  signal,  approachea 
slowly  and  shook  his  bead  mournfully. 

**  Alas  I"*  said  Fred,  **  poor  Chaile^  is  gone.  I  feel  convinced  of  it  I  See  with  what 
an  expression  of  sadness  the  Doctor  comes  1  Well,  well,"  he  added  sorrowfully,  M 
Alice  and  Caroline  wept ;  **  it  is  a  heavy  loss,  but  one  which  must  be  borne." 

"  Our  worst  fears  are  realized,"  said  the  Doctor  as  he  drew  near.  **  Poor  Charles  is 
no  more.*' 

*'  We  were  quite  prepared  for  the  sad  intelligence,**  said  Fred ;  "  but  how  can  It  be 
with  safety  communicated  to  Lucrece  V* 

**  I  know  not,"  returned  the  Doctor ;  "  but  this  I  know,  the  lamentable  fact  must  not 
come  to  her  knowledge  yet.  We  must  tranquilise  her  mind  before  the  blow  is  inflicted, 
and  impart  to  her  fiu^cient  strength  to  bear  it.  You,  Iiady  Cleveland,  who  know  so 
well  how  to  soothe  the  afflicted,  must  undertake  to  calm  her  spirit ;  and  when  she  ht 
tranquil,  either  Frederick  or  I  will  gradually  prepare  her  for  the  blow." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Caroline,  with  deep  emotion,  "  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  ;  but  111 
strive  to  subdue  my  own  feelings ;  I II  endeavor  to  tranquilbe  hers  ;  I'll  raise  her  spirits 
by  all  the  means  at  my  conimand,  for  I  would  not  lose  her  for  the  world !  Come,  Alic6| 
my  love,  let  us  go  and  see  her.'* 

*'  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  but  a  poor  comforter,*'  said  Alice,  "  and  yet  I  feel,  that,  as  her 
dear  life  is  at  stake,  I  shall  be  able  to  conceal  my  own  sorrow." 

"  Not  a  sylhible  must  be  uttered,"  said  Fred,  **  which  can  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation be  construed  into  the  wlightest  reference  to  this  Lamentable  event." 

*'  We  will  he  cautious,  dear  Fred,"  returned  Caroline.  *'  Heaven  grant  that  we  may 
be  as  successful!" 

She  then  took  the  arm  of  Alice  and  returned  to  Lucrece,  when  the  Doctor  and  Fred 
went  in  search  of  the  Major,  whom  they  eventually  found  still  in  tears  near  the'spot  oik 
which  poor  Charles  expired. 

In  the  morning,  Lucrece  having  expressed  a  most  anxious  desire  to  see  Charles, 
begged  earnestly  of  Dr.  Hawtree  to  allow  her  to  rise. 

**  I  assore  you,"  she  added,  "  that  I  feel  quite  firm,  and  that  I  will  not  distress  him  by 
any  violent  manifestations  of  grief.  Do  allow  me  to  rise.  I  feel,  in  health  compara- 
tively well !  Do  let  me  see  him :  I  do  not  wish  to  remain ! — if  it  be  only  for  one  mo- 
ment, let  me  see  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Doctor  Hawtree,  "compose  yourself;  and  PU  go  and  consult  F^ed  OQ 
the  subject.    I'll  hear  what  Assays,  and  send  him  to  you." 

Havhig  privately  intimated  to  Caroline  that  when  Fred  came,  she  and  Alice  had  better 
withdraw,  the  Doctor  left  them,  and  returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  in  whidi  Fred  and 
the  Major  were  in  earnest  conversation. 

**  Fred,"  said  he,  "  the  mournful  task  of  breaking  this  lamentable  event  must  devolve 
upon  you.  Tou  are  her  confidant :  by  yon  she  was  guided,  until  the  secret  could  no 
longer  be  concealed ;  and  as  I  know  that  she  has  not  only  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
judgment,  but  the  most  sincere  afiection  for  you  as  her  brother,  I  cannot  but  feel  thUt 
you,  and  you  only  can,  with  safety,  expUun  to  her  the  loss  she  has  sustained." 

"  Is  she  alone  I"  enquired  Fred. 

**  No  ;  but  the  moment  you  enter  the  room,  Caroline  and  Alice  will  retire.** 

Fred  consented ;  and  went  up  at  onoo  to  Lucrece,  and  took  lier  tremnlooe  hand,  and 
kissed  her  affectionately,  and  haviog  drawn  a  chair  near  the  bed,  eat  beside  hen 
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f  Frederick,"  said  Lucrece,  as  Caroline  and  Aliee  withdrew  from  the  roora«  "  Dr.  Haw- 
tree,  of  whom  I  asked  permission  to  see  Cliurles,  told  me  that  he  would  first  consnU 
you  on  the  subject,  aiid  intimated,  tliat,  if  ifou  deem  it  coiTect,  IjIs  objection  wuold  bt 
removed  Tou  do  not  deem  it  incorrect — do  you,  dear  Frederick  1 1  majf  see  him,  now, 
may  I  not  I" 

**  Yes,"*  reph'ed  Fred,  "you  may  see  him ;  but  you  must  not  expect  him  to  know  yoo.* 

"  Is  his  reHSon,  tlieii,  totally  g<ine  T 

*'  The  last  lucid  interview  he  had,  Lucrece,  was  that  in  which  he  embraced  too,  and 
blessed  and  forgave  yqu.  Lucrece  1"  be  added,  as  she  wept  convulsively,  "  is  tbis  yov 
firmness  I  The  very  fact  of  bin  having  embraced  you  when  reason  was  in  tlie  ascend- 
ant, and  blessed  you,  in  the  full  conviction  that  you  were  in  spirit  still  pure,  muat-^ 
whatever  may  occur — be  a  lusting  consolation." 

'^  It  will  be  !  it  will  be  !'*  exclanued  Lucrece.  *'  Were  I  never  to  see  him  more,  that 
would  be  a  consolation.    But  I  may  see  him  f* 

**  Yes,  }'ou  may  see  him,  Lucrece  ;  but  I  would  have  you  prepare  to  Fee  him  sinking 
tasi — not  in  consequence — not,  as  you  may  conceive,  solely  in  consequence — of  that 
secret,  which  I  begged  of  you  so  eat  nestly  to  keep,  being  revealed  to  him  ;  but  because 
at  Verdun  his  high  spirit  was  crushed,  and  his  originally  fine  constitution  undermined. 
You  know  that  ever  since  we  .were  token,  his  whole  soul  nas  been  depressed  ;  and  I  have 
Dr.  Hawtree's  authority  for  saying^that  he  could  not,  in  any  case,  have  lived  long." 

*'  Ue  could  not,  in  any  case,  nave  hved  long  I'  she  echoed.  *'  Why,  you  spetik  of  biffl 
as  if  he  were  lost  to  us  alrt^dy  I" 

**  Lucrece,"  said  he  with  solemn  deliberation,  "  I  urged  you  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
Understand  me,"  he  continued,  as  she  suddenly  started,  **  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  worst  has  occurred ;  for,  in  my  view,  Lucrece,  a  man  whose  reason  is  irrecoTer- 
ably  eone,  is  in  a  far  worse  position  than  if  he  were  really  dead.  The  worst,  there- 
fore, Tins  not  occurred ;  but  Lucrece,  feeling  sure  that  you  will  bear  it  with  Christian 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  I'll  no  longer  conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  Charles  is 
no  more  1" 

Lucrece  was  silent  She  looked  for  a  time  as  if  bewildered,  but  spoke  not  Nor  did 
she  weep — lier  grief  was  infinitely  too  intense  for  tears — until  Fred  took  her  infant  from 
the  cot  and  havmg  brought  him  to  her,  said,  "  It  is  to  this  sweet  boy,  Lucrece,  that  all 
your  fitnd  care  must  in  future  be  devoted.** 

Then  indeed,  slie  recovered  from  the  trance  into  which  the  intelligence  had  thrown 
her,  and  eagerly  clasping  her  infant  to  her  heart,  she  lavished  a  thousand  passionate 
kisses  upon  him,  and,  with  streaming  eyes,  knelt  down  with  fervor  to  pray.  Fred 
supported  her,  and  while  on  his  knees  also  prayed  that  the  Fatlier  of  nil  would  soa- 
tain  her :  and  when  shp  arose  in  the  full  assurance  of  Divine  protection,  her  spirit 
became  comparatively  calm. 

*'  My  brotJier ! — my  dear,  kind  brother  !*'  she  exclaimed^  faintly  ;  "  the  blow  is  heavy, 
but — as  you  say — it  must  with  f(»rlitude  be  borne.  It  is  but  just  that  I  should  suffer. 
I  will,  therefore,  endure  all  with  patience  and  resignation,  inspired  and  sustained  by 
the  blessed  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again." 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of  mind  to  which  Fred  had  most  earnestly  hoped  to  bring 
her ;  and  when  he  found  that  slie  was  indeed  resigned,  he  sent  for  Caroline  and  Alice, 
and  having  briefly  explained  that  Lucrece  knew  all,  he  left  them  to  administer  that  balm 
of  sympathy  by  which  the  most  poignant  grief  is  subdued. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THK-  CBiUUE. 

Ov  their  arrival  in  town — unconscious,  of  course,  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  Hall — 
the  amiable  Mrs.  Vincent  Damley  took  Greville  to  an  hotel,  and  having  had  a  Iiasty  diD- 
ner,  commanded  him,  to  hfs  utter  amazement,  to  prepare  for  the  chase. 

**  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  go  to  work  to  find  him  f*  ^ 

**  In  the  first  place,  we  must  go  to  all  the  theatres." 

**  All  the  theatres  1    I've  no  objection  to  go  to  one,* 
,    **  We  must  go  to  them  all  1 — all  the  principlil  ones,  at  least  1   We  shall  find  him  at  oot 
of  them.    Now — are  you  ready  T 
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"  I  am  ready ;  certainly  Vm  ready !  But»  Qertrude,  don't  jou  think — ^now,  don't  yoa 
tetJUj  think — that  we  bad  better  defer  it  till  the  morning;  T 

"  Why  do  you  talk  so  abenrdly,  Alexander  I    Are  theatres  open  hi  the  raoniins^  T 

"But  I  really  am  too  much  fetigued.  We  kept  it  up  very  late  last  night  Upon  my 
word,  I  feel  nearly  ezhausted." 

"And  yet  you  nare  no  objection  to  eo  to  one  theatre !  Bat  if  you  had,  what's  your 
exhaustion  compared  with  my  ruin  t    We  must  go  to  them  all  r 

"  Wellj  Gertrude,  well ! — ii  we  must,  we  must  1  Dou't  be  impetuous.  There's  an  end 
ofiL    We'll  CO." 

Having  ordered  a  coach,  they  went  first  to  Drury  Lane,  and  brought  their  glasses  to 
bear  upon  every  box  in  the  house ;  and  as  the  affectionate  object  ^f  their  anxious  solici- 
tude could  not  there  be  seen,  they  went  over  to  Covent  Garden,  aod  eagerly  examined 
every  box  in  that  house,  with  precisely  the  same  result  They  then  called  another  ooach, 
and  went  to  the  Haymarket;  but  even  there  the  fugitive  could  not  be  discovered,  and 
Greville  put  it  pointedly  to  her,  whether  she  did  not  really  and  conscientiously  think  that 
ibey  had  better  at  once  give  up  the  search. 

**  Give  it  up  P  she  excUimed ;  *  are  you  a  lunatic  f  Give  it  up  '.—why,  we  have  bnt 
just  commenced.    Give  it  up,  indeed  1    Never  I" 

"  I  mean  for  to-night — give  it  up  for  to-night  1    Don't  yon  think  we'd  better  T 

''No.  We'll  ^  over  to  the  Opera.  We  shall  find  hmi  there.  Hell  be  there  to  ad> 
mire  his  ballet-girls — the  wretch  r 

*  Have  you  a  box  at  the  Opera,  Gertrude  V  he  inquired. 

*'  No ! — plundered  as  I  have  been  by  that  villain,  how  should  I  have  a  box  T 

*  Well ;  I  didn't  know !  I  merely  asked — bemuse,  if  you  haven't  a  box,  I  must  pay. 
How  much  is  it  r 

"  Two  guineas." 

**  Well,  tilings  must  take  their  course;  but  I  don't  think,  that,  if  even  he  be  there,  we 
ahall  get  two  guineas'  worth  of  what  I  may  term  satisfiiction." 

"  You  know  nothing  whatever  about  it,  Alexander;  and  therefore  the  leas  you  say,  the 
better."  ' 

Well,  he  didn't  pretend  to  know  mtlth  about  it  and  therefore  said  no  more :  he  paid  the 
two  guineas,  and  tney  were  then  shown  into  a  box  from  which  they  were  unable  to  see 
a  titl^  of  the  audience,  but  which  the  boxkeeper,  on  being  expostulated  with,  declared  to 
be  the  best  in  the  house  disengaged. 

'  Alexander,  while  I  remain  here,  you  go  into  the  pit.  Take  my  glass — it  is  better 
than  that — and  look  carefully  round :  examine  every  box  minutely ;  and  if  you  should  see 
him,  return  to  me  instantly  I    Mind ! — mark  the  box  t" 

Glad  to  escape,  GreviUe  with  alacrity  left  her,  but  without  the  most  remote  idea  of 
hurrying  back.  He  went  into  the  saloon,  and  had  a  glass  of  wine  in  peace,  and  enioyed 
it;  and  then  he  had  another,  and  as  the  fiavor  of  that  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  dehciouB 
he  had  a  third,  and  really  felt  as  if  he  didn't  care  to  move  at  all  He  nad  a  cnp  of  coffee, 
and  that  he  enjoyed ;  and  then  he  had  another,  and  it  certainly  was  his  unbiassed  opinion 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  tasted  such  coffee  before  1 — it  was  excellent  1 — ^positively  ex* 
oeUent  I  **  Blister  Damley !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him.  **  I  wish  he 
were  anywhere,  no  matter  where ;  and  I  shouldn't  care  if  Gertrude  were  with  him  1"  Still 
the  recollection  of  her  impetuous  disposition,  and  the  certainty  which  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  that  she  Would  attack  him  like  a  tigress  if  he  remamed  lounging  much  longer 
there,  prompted  him  eventually  to  leave  his  elysium  and  descend  to  the  pit  to  recon- 
noitre. ^ 

But  he  could  see  nothing  of  Damlev  f — ^be  looked  round  and  round  the  hoose  with  in- 
finite tact,  and  examined  every  1/ox  with  great  ability  and  precision ;  but  althongh  he  saw 
many  dressed  in  the  same  style  precisely,  many  of  the  same  age,  oompTeidon,  and  build, 
he  convinced  himself  that  not  one  of  them  was  Damley,  and  wiUi  this  conviction  returned 
to  his  box. 

"  Alexander  T  exclaimed  his  sister  fiercely,  as  he  entered, "  where  oo  earih  have  yov 
beenr 

''  In  the  pit,"  replied  Greville. 

«ln  the  pit!    Wliat,  all  thU  timet— Weill  htme  yon  seen  himT 

"  No ;  hes  not  in  the  bouse." 

"  He's  in  the  house  somewhere — I  ftoel  convinced  of  it ;  and  if  he  be,  FD  have  him  yet: 
he  afaa'n't  escape  me— the  wretch!    Towards  the  end  of  the  ballet  well  go  to  the 
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room ;  and  wben  he  appean,  no  matter  who  may  btf  with  him,  FU  have  him  taken  iilo 
custody  at  once." 

Having,  howeTer,  waited  until  Dearly  all  had  paned,  she  was  approached  br  a  highly 
draraed  **  vagabond" — as  she  subsequently  termccl  him — ^whom  she  know  to  be  odd  of 
Daniley's  associates. 

**  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  extending  her  hand,  with  a  smile ;  "  Fm  delighted  to  see  jou ! 
I  hope  you're  quite  well.    Have  you  seen  anything  of  Damley  f* 

**  Why — ^ar — no^**  replied  the  exqqisite,  with  that  pseudo-aristocratic  drawl,  which  to 
Den  of  sense  is  perfecdy  disgusting,  but  which  the  empty-beaded  cultivate,  ooooeivii^  it 
to  be  distingui;  "  I've  not — ar — seen  him  for — ar-^several  niagbts." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  likely  to  be  found  t  It  is  important  that  I  should  aae 
him  immediately." 

"  Well — ar— he's — ar — at  one  of  the  dubs — ar — doubtless — if— ar — ^he's  in  towa  The 
-— ar — ^last  time  I  saw  him,  he — ar — said  that  he  was  going — ar-— out  of  town  T 

**  At  which  dub  is  he  most  likely  to  be  found  T 

**  Well — ar — most  likely  at  White's. — Adieu  P  he  added,  **  adieu  P  and  with  a  »"«"""g 
gait,  which  was  more  of  a  dance  than  a  walk,  he  vauished.  , 

White's  now  became  the  point  of  attraction,  and  having  called  a  coach,  tJiey  proceeded 
to  White's ;  and  when  Grevi]^e  inquired  for  Damley,  the  porter  replied  that  be  JbiKw  that 
Mr.  Damley  had  left  town. 

**  Do  yuu  know  where  he's  gone  T  inauired  Greville. 

"  N6t  exactly,"  replied  the  porter :  "*  but  I  believe  that  he  is  either  at  Cheltenhaai  or 
Bath." 

With  this  intelligence  Qreville  returned  to  the  coadi ;  and  wben  it  had  been  qnielly 
imparted  to  his  sister,  she  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  hotel 

**  Wellf"  thought  Oreville,  "  it  is  all  over  now  for  to-night  I— that's  one  c(»nfort !  Bat  1 
seally  shouldn't  be  in  the  slightest  d<^ee  amased,  if  slie  takes  me  to  Cheltenham  to-mor 
row  f— or  to  Bath  I  There's  no  knowing :  human  fores^t  is  weak— certainly  nothing  can 
be  weaker  than  human  foresight ;  but  it  wouldn't  astonish  me  much,  ii^  in  the  moniing 
the  were  to  say, '  Alexander,  you  must  go  with  me  to  CheUenham,  or  to  Bath.'  I  expect 
i^  that  I  do  / — ^I  certainly  do  expect  it^  and  therefore,  if  it  be  so,  I  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed" 

Kor  was  he  disappointed ;  for  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast — Shaving  oo 
her  pillow  arranged  all  her  phins — she  ordered  him  to  prepare  at  once  to  accompany  her 
to  Bath. 

Kow,  to  say  that  the  journey  was  a  pleasant  one,  were  to  say  that  which  is  not  parti- 
cularly true.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  journey ;  for  throughout  the  day  Oreville  had  not 
qnly  to  endure  the  bitter  taunts  of  his  sister,  but  to  hear  the  eternal  recapitulation  of  her 
wrongs.  Kor  was  his  day's  cup  of  persecution  full  even  on  his  arrival  at  Bath ;  for,  hav- 
ing ordered  coffee,  (he  insisted  upon  his  aocompanyiug  her  to  the  Asaembly-rooms  that 
night ;  and,  despite  his  plea  of  indisposition,  there  sue  dragged  him,  to  look  for  her  bnite 
of  a  husband.  But  she  could  neither  sec  nor  hear  anything  of  him.  She  met  sexeral 
persons  by  whom  he  was  known,  and  made  doe  inquiries  of  them ;  but  not  one  of  them 
had  seen  hioL  They  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  was  not  in  Bath,  but  they  weould 
andertake  to  say  positively,  that,  if  he  were,  he  had  not  made  his  appearance  in  public 
that  season.  Wherever  she  heard  he  was  likely  to  be,  there  did  she  go  at  once  with 
Oreville ;  but  so  tyrannous  was  her  conduct — so  despotic  her  sway — tnat  Oreville  at 
length  became  indignant  His  spirit  which  had  so  long  been  dormant  began  to  be 
aroused,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  no  more  of  it  I  But  was  ii  of  any  use  for  him 
to' make  up  bis  mind  I  He  asked  himself  thb  important  question,  and  answered  him- 
tftit  promptly  by  exclaiming,  **  I'll  try  1  111  now  tost  the  value  of  this  priudple  &iriy. 
Tp-morrow  ill  return  to  the  Hall !"  In  vain  did  his  sisfer  forbid  him  to  go;  in  vain  did 
1^  command  him  to  continue  with  her;  in  vain  did  she  entreat — ay,  even  entreat — him 
to  remain  anoUier  week :  neither  her  prohibitions,  her  commands,  nor  her  entreaties  had 
^  aliffbtett  affect  upon  him  then.  He  rescdved  to  return,  and  did  retain,  and  on  his 
anivaf  was  deeply  afflicted  to  hear  of  the  lamentable  death  of  poor  Charlea 
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.  CHAPTER  XLI. 

OATTAnV   6&KEKW00D. 

It  haying  been  arranged  that  Caroline  and  Jiucrece,  accompanied  by  Major  PalgraTe— 
irho  it  will  be  rememliered  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lodge — should  proceed 
to  tiie  oountiy-seat  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur,  and  that  Fred,  and  Alice  should  return  to  town 
with  Dr.  Hawtree^  they  began  to  prepare  to  leave  the  Hall ;  but  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  had 
returned  fi\)m  her  fruitless  search  after  her  husband,  would  not  allow  any  one  of  them  to 
see  her,  wiih  the  single  exception  of  Lucrece.  She  kept  aloof  from  all  the  rest.  She 
would  not  condescend  even  to  hold  the  slightest  communication  with  Oreville  until  ih^j 
Ipd  left,  when  she  prepared  to  re-assume  her  former  despotic  sway. 

Twelve  months  elapsed,  and  nothing  having  reference  to  thb  history  transpired  worth 
Veoording ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  an  affiur  of  a  most  tragical  ctiaiacter  oo- 
ouired,  which  created  a  deep  sensation. 

Br.  Haw  tree  had  a  brotlier,  a  wealthy  provincial  banker,  whose  only  daughter,  Julia, 
wu  the  wife  of  Mr.  Blencowe,  an  eminent  Liverpool  merdiant.  She  had  at  this  period 
been  married  five  months,  and  the  union  appeared  to  have  been  the  germ  of  happiness. 
About  a  month,  however,  before  the  fatal,  event  which  has  now  to  be  related  occurred, 
Mr.  Blencowe  went  with  liis  wife  to  a  ball,  at  which  a  Captain  Greenwood,  on  being  in- 
troduced, succeeded,  by  his  highly  polished  manners  and  brilliant  conversation,  in  winning 
his  esteem. 

The  Captain,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  danced  twice  with  Mrs.  Blencowe,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  most  respectful  attention,  and  so  finr  ingratiated  himself^  that  Mr.  Blencowe 
invited  him  to  dine  with  them  the  following  day. 

He  accepted  the  invitation  with  mahy  expressions  of  high  consideration,  and  went ;  and 
brought  all  his  conversational  powers — which  were  of  no  mean  order-^into  play,  and 
while  he  caused  Mr.  Blencowe  to  conceive  a  most  extraordinary  friendship  for  him,  he 
succeeded  in  securing  the  esteem  of  the  young  wife. 

She  was  quite  delighted  with  him  I  She  dmared  that  she  had  never  seen  a  more  gen- 
tlenuuilike  person.  He  was  so  brilliant,  so  refined — and  yet  so  respectful  and  unassuming. 
She  knew  not  really  what  the  consequence  might  have  been,  had  she  known  him  before 
die  married  Mr.  Blencowe ! 

Greenwood  failed  not  to  perceive  that  he  had  made  a  highly  favorable  first  imprcs^on  \ 
mad  when  he  called  to  pay  his  respects  the  next  morning,  and  found  her  alone,  he  im- 
proved upon  it,  although  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  caution. 

The  next  day  they  both  dined  with  him  at  his  hotel,  and  a  most  rec/terche  dinner  they 
had,  and  on  the  day  following  he  again  dined  with  them ;  and  thus  things  went  on  fur 
nearly  a  month,  they  bein^  absolutelj^  proud  of  his  acquaintance,  while  be  mspired  them 
with  the  belief  that  he  prized  their  friendship  highly  indeed.  , 

.  But  during  the  whole  of  this  time  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Blen- 
cowe.   She  was  very  young,  and  had  had  but  very  litde  experience.    She  M'as,  indeed, 
but  twenty-two ;  and,  as  her  father  had  kept  her  aloof  from  society — conceiving  that  its 
vices  might  be  guarded  against  without  the  possession  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  tlieir 
existence — she  m  reality  knew  but  little  more  of  the* ways  of  the  world  than  a  child.    She' 
was  a  creature  of  impulse — she  had  but  her  heart  to  guide  her.    She  had  married  Men- 
cowe  because  she  imagined  that  matrimony  must  of  necessity  be  deliglitful ;  but  nqw, 
although  she  had  uo  reason  whatever  to  complain  of  him^he  being  exceedingly  fond  pf 
her,  and  having  treated  her  most  kindly — she  saw  in  Greenwood  one  who  more  nearly 
approached  her  ideas  of  perfection,  and  hence  became  somewhat  dissatisfied    She  wished 
that  she  had  waited  a  little  longer.    She  could  not  see  why  she  should  have  been  in  so, 
much  haste.    Mr.  Blencowe  was  all  very  well — he  was  very  affectionate  and  very  agr^' 
able,  but  then  lie  could  not  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  her.    He  was  pestered  with 
business  day  after  day ;  and,  although  he  was  never  absolutely  cross  with  her,  he  did  not 
always  come  home  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.    Her  beau-ideal  of  a  husband  was  onq^ 
who  had  nothing  whatever  to  divert  his  attention  from  his  wife — who  lived  for  her  alone»* 
and  loved  to  delight  her  with  ardent  expressiona  of  admiration.    Now,  Captain  Green- 
wood appeared  to  her  to  be  the  very  man  to  do  this — ^he  was  so  &scinatlng,  so  attentive^ 
80  devoted;  whereas  Mr.  Blencowe,  altliough  hia  heart  might  be  equally  good,  had  l^ua- 
ness  to  attend  to,  and  was,  therefore;,  unable  to  devote  t|ie  whole  of  his  time  ty  her.     . 
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'  I  wonder "  she  playfully  obseired  od  one  occaiioi\  when  she  and  Greenwood 
alone,  which  was  almusst  iiiyariably  the  cafie  when  he  dilled  in  the  morning — "  I 
that  you  never  married." 

**  AlC  returned  Greenwood,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  never  shall  marry.*' 

**  Indeed  !    Why,  you  amaze  me !    I  thought  that  you  were  an  advocate  for  marriage  T 

"  And  so  I  am,  when  true  hearts  can  me^t    In  my  case  marriage  is  impracticable.'' 

"  Impracticable  1    I  am  now  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.*' 

•  I  never  really  loved  but  one." 

•  Then  you  h/ive  reall  v  loved  T 

"  I  have,  and  love  still,  with  all  my  soul  f" 

**  Well !     Is  there  any  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  marriage  witli  that  ooe  T 

**  Unhappily  there  is.    She  is  already  married." 

**  Dear  me  1  what  a  pity  1  Yet  is  it  not  exceedingly  naughty  of  you  to  &11  in  love  with 
A  married  lady  T 

"it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  mc  to  avoid  it  Love  iis  not  a  passion  voluntarily  in- 
•pired ! — nor  is  it  when  inspired  to  be  easily  subdued.     It  is  free  as  air,  and  strikes  at  will.* 

"  But  did  the  lady  know  of  your  luve  before  she  was  manied !" 

**  No ;  nor  docs  she  know  of  it  now." 

"  Indeed  1" 

"  Why  should  I  make  her  dissatisfied  with  her  lot,  assuming  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  icould  cause  her  to  be  dissatisfied  T 

**  True — very  true ;  it  might  cause  her  to  be  unhappy,  and  do  you  no  good.  Very  troe ; 
you  act  wisely  and  most  considerately  in  conceaUng  it  from  her.  And  yet,  although  alie 
could  not  have  you,  she  might  like  to  know  that  you  loved  her.  Does  her  hu&baud  love 
herr 

"  He  does,  after  a  fashion — a  plain,  plodding  business-like  faslu'on.  He  is  kind  and 
agreeable,  and  lyis  a  good  heart,  out  his  love  is  not  comparable  with  mine !  Hia,  in  &ct| 
ii  but  a  species  of  affection  which  one  may  have  for  ladies  in  general,  and  no  one  in  par- 
ticular ;  whereiu  the  love  which  I  feel  would  prompt  me  to  devote  myself  to  her,  and 
her  alone ;  to  promote  her  happiness  by  all  the  means  in  my  power ;  to  admire,  to  adore - 
her,  and  to  think  no  sacrifice  too  great  if,  by  making  it,  I  could  inspire  her  with  jojr  T 

**  That  were  loye  indeed  V*  exclaimed  the  young  wife.  "  But  is  there  ^uch  devotion  in 
the  world  ?" 

"  I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  knowledge  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  prove  thai 
there  is." 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a  lamentable  thing,  that  she  should  have  had  no  idea  of 
this  I     Do  you  tliink  that  she  loves  you  with  corresponding  fervor  T 

"  I  know  not — I  fear  not  I  tiiink  that  if  she  did — but  I  must  not  on  that  mibjcct 
breathe  a  syllable."^ 

**  If  she  does,  slie*might  certainly  derive  consolation  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Cifit  of 
her  love  being  reciprocated.  Still  it  might  tend  to  unsettle  her  mind,  and  cause  her  to 
wish  perpetually  that  she  had  known  it  before.  Tes ;  it  1%  perhap^  better  as  It  ia  I 
ahould,  however,  dearly  Hke  to  know  her.    Is  she  particularly  beautiful  I" 

"  In  my  view  she  is,  beyond  exception,  the  most  enchanting  creature  upon  earth ;  yc 
amiable,  elegant,  and  highly  accomplished    She  is,  indeed,  an  angel  to  be  adored  r 

**  Oh  1  let  me  know  who  she  is  V 

"  I  dare  iwt" 

«  Why  not  ?" 

*  I  fear  that  you  would  be  displeased,  and  therefore  I  must  not  do  it" 
^  But  why  should  I  feel  displeased  ?* 

'  My  dear  madam,  you  really  must  not  urge  me.  You  may  know  when  I  am  dead,  if 
not  before  I  die." 

*  I  may  know  when  you  are  dead,  if  not  before  you  die !  Why,  what  a  singular  ob- 
lenration  1    Tou  funny  man,  what  do  you  mean  ?    You  are  surely  not  goii^  to  die  yet  T 

"l  know  not  nor  do  I  sometimes  care,  how  soon.  My  spirits  have  been  of  late 
dreadfully  depresied.  It  is,  in  Csct,  only  when  in  your  society  that  I  feel  at  all  reoondled 
to  life." 

"Then  you  are  in  a  desperate  way,  indeed.  I  certainly  should  not  have  expected  thb 
from  you,  I  must  sav  that  I  should  like  to  know  who  the  lady  is ;  but,  as  you  wish  me 
BOt  to  press  vou,  I  will  not  do  eo.    I  can  but  hope  that  time  will  enable  you  to^t  over  it" 

"  What  I  have  aaid,"  obaerred  Greeowood^  peosirely, "  I  have  aaid  to  you  m  the 
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perfect  confidence.  I  would  not  have  it  known  to  any  other  creature  breathing.  I  should 
but  get  pitied,  perhaps  laughed  at  for  my  weakness,  if  indeed  weakness  that  be  called 
which  has  strength  sufficient  to  enchain  a  man's  souL" 

"  Poor  fellow  r  she  exclaimed,  when  he  had  left  "  He  appears  to  be  in  a  sad  way, 
indeed  I  Oh !  this  love  1  what  ravages  it  makes  I  But  who  is  ,this  paragon  of  perfection  t 
I  must  know ;  I  will  know.  Ill  never  cease  to  tease  him  uitil  I  do  know.  Having  told 
me  so  much,  he  may  as  well  tell  me  alL**  Here  she  sank  into  a  reverie,  and  was  very  suoa 
lost  in  tlie  maze  of  conjecture.  .  • 

Meanwhile,  Greenwood,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  called  upon 
Blencowe,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  greeted  aa  usual,  and  invited  to  accompany  him  home. 

This  was  precisely  what  Oreeifwogd  had  hoped  for.  He  wished  to  dine  with  them  that 
day,  with  the  view  not  only  of  appearing  as  pensive  as  possible,  bat  of  being  thereby 
enabled  tofcall  the  next  morning  as  a  simple  matter  of  etiquette. 

He  accordingly  had  dinner  with  Uiem,  and  appeared  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  mastery 
over  something  which  weighed  his  spirits  dowa  This  was  noticed  more  especiaUy  by 
Mrs.  Blencowe,  who  watclied  every  cnange  of  expression  he  assumed,  and  of  coarse  as- 
cribed it  all  to  love.  Nor  when  she  had  retired  was  he  much  more  gay — ^his  immediate 
object  being  to  cause  Blencowe  to  remark  to  his  wife,  that  "  there  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  Greenwood."  And  that  object  was  attamdd,  for  he  had  no  sooner  left,  which 
he  did  unusually  early  that  evening,  than  Blencowe  said,  "  Greenwood  seems  very  much 
depressed ;  I  wonder  what  is  the  cause  T 

"*  Perhaps  he  is  in  love,  my  dear !  Men,  I  believe,  are  generally  pensive  then.  Ton," 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  were  not  always  in  the  highest  possible  spirits  1  I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  love  is  the  cause  of  his  depression  T* 

**  No,"  returned  Blencowe,  **  it  is  hot  that  He  has  too  much  sense  to  allow  hve  to 
break  his  spirits  down." 

Mrs.  Blencowe  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  amazement  *<  Too  much  sense !" 
she  exclaimed — "  Too  much  sense  to  be  deeply  in  love  P 

**  I  mean,"  returned  Blencowe,  who  perceived  that  he  had  said  one  word  too  much :  **  I 
mean  that  he  has  seen  too  much  of  the  world  to  be  affected  like  a  love-sick  boy." 

"  TV"ell,"  said  Mrs.  Blencowe,  somewhat  piqued,  "you,  perliaps,  know  best ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly never  conceived  it  to  be  impossible  for  love  and  sense  to  co-exist  You,  for  exam- 
ple, are  a  man  of  sense :  am  I  to  believe  that  you  cannot  love  T 

**  My  dear,  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  love  and 
*  sense  to  co-exist :  I  merely  said,  or  meant  to  say,  that  a  man  who  had  seen  so  much  of 
the  world,  was  not  likely  to  sink  beneath  the  influence  of  love."* 

Mrs.  Blencowe  said  no  more ;  she  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid,  and  retired,  feeling  that 
in  BIencowe*s  jud^ent  a  man  of  sense  could  not  love,  and  that  therefore^  he — being  a 
man  of  8en8e~-dia  not  in  reality  love  fitr  t 

In  the  morning.  Greenwood — knowing  the  time  at  which  Blencowe,  who  was  as  punc- 
tual as  the  sun,  would  be  at  the  ofiice-— called  about  twelve,  ^nd  on  being  received  by 
Mrs.  Blencowe,  he  appeared  to  be  even  more  thoughtful  than  ever. 

*'  What  r*  she  exclaimed,  playfully,  as  she  advanced  to  take  his  hand,  **  still  spiritless  I 
Oh !  this  will  never  do.  I  really  must  not  have  you  look  so  sad.  Mr.  Blencowe  remark- 
ed last  evening  that  you  appeared  to  be  very  much  depressed :  but  when  I  suggested — 
it  was  merely  a  suggestion — that  you  were  perhaps  in  love,  his  reply  was,  *  Not  he ;  he 
has  too  much  sense !' " 

'^  Ah  1"  said  Greenwood,  with  a  sigh,  **  he  cannot  understand  my  fieelings." 

"■  Well,  I  thought  it  an  extraordinary  observation,  that  a  mah  should  have  too  much 
sense  to  be  in  love.  He  certainly  endeavored  to  qualify  the  expressioo ;  but  it  amounted 
after  all  but  to  that" 

•*  In  his  view  it  may  be  so ;  but  in  mme  I Well,  well" 

"  But  you  really  must  not  thus  give  way  to  it — ^you  must  not  indeed.  Ton '  must  en- 
deavor to  forget  this  enchanting  creature." 

"  Impossible  I  She  has  acquired  so  much  infhience  over  my  feelings — she  has  so  power- 
ful a  hold  upon  my  heart — that  I  may  as  well  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  sun  as  try  to 
subdue  the  ardor  of  the  love  I  have  inspired.  But  I  fear  that  I  am  wrong  in  ezplainiog 
this  to  you.    You  are  the  only  one  on  earth  to  whom  I  would  explain  it ;  and  I  do  so 
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**  If  I  could  bot  explain  all  to  her^  I  should,  I  believe,  feel  con^parattTelj  happy." 

**  Why,  then,  do  you  not  do  so  f " 

"  I  dare  not" 

**  Dear  me  I  but  vhy  V 

*'  Now,  rU  put  it  to  yourseU  Suppose — HI  put  it  so — euppoae  you  were  the  lady 
whom  I  adore — whose  dear,  delightful  .image  is  engrayen  on  my  heart,  and  to  whom  I 
must  for  ever  be  devoted ;  would  you  not — were  I  to  explain  this  to  you — w>tUdyotL  not 
feel  very  angry  f "      , , 

"  X  don't  see  why  I  should  be  I    Why  should  I  f 

*'  Would  you  not  despise  tae  ?" 

**  Despise  you  because  you  love  me  1    That,  I  apprehend,  would  be  unnatural  indeed.** 

"  Would  you  not  at  once  inform  your  husband  of  the  fact  f" 

"  Why  should  I  thus  seek  to  render  him  unhappy !  He  might  be  jealous  I  and  that 
would  make  things.  «efy  disagreeable*  No  I  I  should  keep  that  entirely  to  myself.  But 
tell  me—I  am  dying  to  hear — who  is  she  L  Tou  say  that  I  know  her  ;  therefore  tell 
me  at  ooee.    I  shall  then  know  better  how  she  would  be  likely  to  act .  Who  is  she  T 

*'  Can  you  not  ^ess  V*  inquired  Greeuwood,  as  he  gazed  with  an  expression  of  rapture. 

**  No/'  she  replied,  *'  I  cannot  indeed.  I  Aav«  been  endeavoring  to  do  so,  but  I  find 
myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture." 

"  Sweet  angel  I*'  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand,  and  kneeling  before  her.  "  Tau  are 
my  idol  1 — the  idol  of  my  soul — the  one  whom  I  adore  T 

**  Oh,  dear,"  slie  said  tremulously,  *'  I  did  not  expect  —  " 

**  Sweet  one  Y*  he  eontinued,  with  a  look  of  ecstacy,  "  do  not — do  not  cast  me  o£ 
Here  let  me  kneel,  and  wltli  my  tears  bathe  the  hand  of  her  whom  I  love  far  dearer 
than  life — of  her  in  whom  my  every  earthly  hope  ia  centred  L  Oh  T  he  added,  having 
kissed  her  hand  passionately,  *"  this  is  bliss  indeed  1  Adored  one ! — my  soul's  enchant- 
ress  " 

"  Indeed,  indeed  !'*  she  exclaimed,  with  somewhat  more  firmness,  "  I  must  not  hear 
thia  I  said,"  she  added,  withdrawing  her  hand — **  I  said  that  if  I  were  simply  told  that 
you  loved  me,  I  should  not  despise  you  ;  but  this  course  must  not  be  pursued." 

**  Fair  creature,"  said  he,  as  be  slowly  rose,  "  I  would  not  incur  your  displeasure  for 
worlds  !  The  privilege  of  gazing  on  your  sorpassiug  beauty  is  all  that  I  crave.  I  knew 
that  I  should  feel  comparatively  happy  after  naving  revealed  the  secret,  and  I  do ;  but 
then  the  bitter  reflection  that  the  object  of  my  adoration  never  can  be  mine,  must  sink 
my  soul  into  misery  again.  Could  I  always  behold  you,  I  should  always  be  happy — 
conscious  of  the  secret  having  been  revealed — but  your  absence  must  ever  embitter  my 
existence,  and  rankle  in  my  faithful  heart  Oli,  that  I  had  had  the  supreme  felicity  of 
knowing  you  before  you  became  tlie  wifeof  him  who  can  neither  love  you  nor  appr»> 
ciate  your  love." 

"  Nay,  nay — you  must  not  talk  so.  He  is  my  husband.  I  cannot  listen  to  anything 
■aid  in  disparagement  of  him." 

"  Sweet  one!  understand  me:  I  do  not  contemn  him.  His  heart- is  good — I  have 
proved  it  to  be  so— but  he  cannot  really  love.** 

**  Well ;  we  will  not  pursue  this  subject" 

*'  I  am  and  ever  must  be  obedient  to  your  wilL  I  am  afraid,"  he  added,  as  he  rose 
to  take  leave,  *'  thai  I  have  been  too  bold,  too  presumptuous ;  but,  as  I  should  never 
have  revealed  the  secret  had  you  not  urged  me  so  strongly  to  do  so,  you  must  foigive 
me ;  you  must  ascribe  it  not  to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart,  of  which  you  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  the  mistress.  It  spoke  to  you  in  its  fulness — it  spoke  to  you  in  confidence  ; 
you  Ml  forgive  me,  will  you  not" 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  he  pressed  it  with  raptnre. 

**  Adieu,"  he  cried ;  **  adieu  1    Sweet  one — soul  of  joy — adieu  I" 

He  then  left,  aiid  she  stood  for  some  time  as  if  unable  to  collect  her  scattered  thooghta 
"  Is  it  possible?"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  *'  I,  then,  /am  the  object  of  his  love !  It  is 
Btnngo,  very  strange,  and  yet  I  might  have  known  it  1  But  is  it  right  tliat  I  should 
countenance  him  after  this  I  His  declaration  was  certainly  ardent — nay,  passionate ; 
but,  then,  there  was  nothing  indelicate  in  his  manner — nothing  rude  or  insulting.  His 
oooduct  was  gentlemanlike  and  respectful ;  and  when  I  enjoined  him  to  say  no  more,  he 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  What  he  said  came  from  his  heart,  and  I  strongly 
urged  that  heart  to  open.  I,  therefore,  cannot  feel  angry.  Who  has  the  power  to  oon-^ 
trol  his  emotions  f     rfho  has  the  folly  to  place  hia  hand  upon  his  breast  and  say  '  Love' 
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aliftll  not  enter  here  t*  Can  we  love  whom  we  please,  or  cease  to  lore  whom  we  please  t 
Love  is  an  electric  spark,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  extinguished.  He  loves  ma  Well"^ 
can  T  blame  him  for  that  f  It  is  not  Am  fault  that  he  loves  me ;  why  then  should  I  blame 
him}  Bui,  dear  me,"  she. continued,  **what  would  William  say  to  this  if  he  were  to 
know  it?  He*d  be  so  jealous  1  But  he  mast  not  be  told.  It  would  never  do  to  tell  him, 
I  know.  I  am  not  quite  ture  that  if  I  had  known  Captain  Greenwood — I  must  not, 
however,  think  about  that  Still  one  may  admire  an  el^^ant  man,  and  that  he  is  very 
elegant  all  must  admit  "  WeU,**  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "so  it  is.  But  this  wiQ  never 
do  {    I  must  play  my  thoughts  away  1"    And,  in  order  to  do  so,  she  went  to  the  piana 

Greenwood^  in  the  meantime,  was  equally  thoughtful  He  felt  sure  of  having  made  a 
conquest  and  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  object  he  bad  in 
view.  But  when  he  had  B«icceeded,  how  was  he  to  act  t  He  had  scarcely  any  moner, 
and  he  could  not  immediatelv  call  upon  her  f  Should  he  write  to  his  mother  t  He  could 
see  no  alternative.  He  would  do  so.  But  then  he  should  have  to  wait  fpur  davs  for  an 
answer.  Well,  he  need  not  be  idle.  It  was  clear  that  he  must  stUl  proceed  witn  caution. 
He  therefore  wrote  for  a  remittance  in  terms  which  he  thought  could  not  fiul  to  secure 
it ;  and  during  the  ne^it  two  da^s  he  was  occupied  in  perfecting  his  plans. 

On  the  third  day  he  called  m  the  morning  as  usual,  and  assumed  an  expression  of 
gaiety,  and  having  beeb  congratulated  playfully  by  Mrs.  Blencowe  on  the  striking  altersr 
tion  iu  his  appearance,  he  said,  **  I  have  bad  a  (veam — a  dream  which  has  enchanted  me — 
find  you  were  the  genius  of  the  vision  T 

"■  Indeed  P  she  exclaimed.  **  Oh,  do  let  me  hear  what  it  waa.  I  do  so  love  to  hear 
pleasing  dreams  related,  and  this  dream  you  say  was  enchanting.** 

**  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  you  were  *the  spirit  T 

^  Well,  let  me  hear  all  about  it    1,  too,  had  a  dream." 
.    "  And  did  I  anpear  to  you  ?" 

*'  No ;  YOU  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  It  had  reference  to  a  monster  in  the  shape  of  a 
feerpent  that  coiled  round  ray  heart,  witli  a  view  to  destroy  me.    But  come,  tell  me  yours.** 

'*  Well,"  ssud  Greenwood,  whom  the  "  serpent "  somewhat  startled,  "  In  the  first  place, 
I  dreamt  that  you  really  loved  me  as  fondly  as  I  love  you,  and  that  our  mutual  love  waa 
so  pure  in  its  essence,  that  ita  development  was  strictly  spiritual.  Well,  you  appeared  to 
me  in  the  bloom  of  vouth  and  beauty,  and  proposed  that  we  should  regard  each  as  brother 
fOiQ  fister.  I  aoceued  with  rapture  to  that  sweet  proposal,  and  as  I  gazed,  you  looked 
Bubliraei  Tou  called  me  Charles,  and  the  sound  of  your  voice  seerned  to  thnll  through 
mv  veins ;  but  when  you  had  permitted  me  to  call  you  JuKa,  we  sealed  the  compact  wUh 
a  Kiss,  which  had  so  electric  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  instantly  awoke." 

"  Dear  me ;  but  how  short  1  The  whole  dream  could  scarcely  have  occupied  a  mo- 
ment r 

**  But  that  was  not  all.  Having  fallen  asleep  again,  my  imagination  at  once  reverted 
to  the  subject  I  then  dreamt  that  we  were  lixe  children,  hand  in  hand,  full  of  afTecUoD, 
innocence,  and  joy — that  we  played  witli  each  other,  caressed  each  other,  and  did  all  in 
our  power  to  delight  each  other ;  and  thus  we  lived  from  day  to  day  in  happiness  and 
peace  and  love." 

•*  Well,  that  was  very  pretty  " 

**  I  assure  you  it  so  much  delighted  ms,  that  I  have  been  in  high  spirits  ever  since." 

•*  Then  we  were  children." 

*'  No,,  we  were  not  children ;  we  merely  lived  Hke  children,  with  hearts  as  innocent  and 
warm.  '  And  why  should  not  this  delightful  dream  be  reaUsed  i  Why  should  we  not  be 
like  brother  and  sister.  You  know  the  strength,  the  ardor,  the  purity  of  xny  affection  for 
you,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  have  any  colder  feeling  than  that  of  esteem 
for  me." 

"  I  feel  that  I  shall  always  respect  you." 

"  As  we  are  enjoined  '  to  love  one  another,*  why  not  say  '  love '  instead?  Fate  appean 
to  have  conducteu  me  to  ^ou.  You  have  no  brother ;  I  have  no  sister.  Accept,  then,  a 
dear  brother's  love,  and  give  me  a  sweet  sister's  love  in  return.    Why  should  it  not  be  so  i" 

**  I  certainly  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  regard  each  other  as  brother  and  sister." 

"  Then  henceforth  let  us  do  so.  Shall  the  compact  be  sealed  f"  he  added,  with  a  look 
of  admiration — ^"  sealed  as  it  was  in  my  dream  f" 

"I  fear,"  she  replied,  "  that  however  correct  it  might  be  in  a  dream,  it  would  be  very 
incorrect  to  seal  it  thus  in  reality." 

**  Not  at  all  I  In  the  purity  of  our  hearts,  let  us  set  this  seal,  and  land  onrselves  to 
each  other  for  ever." 
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"  I  feel  that  I  ought  not,"  she  said,  with  a  blaah ;  and  while  she  was  bloshiog,  he  kis 
ed  her. 

**  Now  I  am  happy  " — ^he  exclaimed — **  most  happy !  I  would  not  subdue  the  feeling 
with  which  you  have  inspired  me,  for  worlds!  Audf  now,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  soeoe 
of  enchantment — for  in  my  view  it  is  one — strike  the  harp,  that  music  may  join  our  boqIs 
in  celestiHl  harmony." 

Haying  been  led  to  the  instrument,  she  struck  the  chords,  and  then  commenced  a  nogQ* 
larly  plaintiye  air,  while  he  stood  beside  her,  as  if  enchanted,  and  passed  his  arm  gentlj 
round  her  waist,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  ecstacy. 

"  Villain !"  cried  Blencowe — who  had  entered  the  room  unheard,  while  they  were 
standing  in  this  position — and  in  an  instant  the  harp  fell,  while  they  stood  as  if  stmek 
with  piuulysis.    **  Viper  \" — he  continued — **  pernicious  viper  I" 

*  Sir  r  said  Greenwood,  making  an  effort  to  regain  his  self-possession,  "  do  you  apply 
that  epithet  to  me  T 

**  I  do ! — Insidious  yillaiq  I" 

"  Mr.  Blencowe  T  said  Greenwood,  assuming  a  lofty  air,  "  I  allow  no  man  to  call  me  a 
villain ;  and  no  man  shall  do  so  with  impunity.    I  am  not  a  vinain." 

"  Bv^  man  is  a  villain,  who  seeks  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  friend.  Leave  the  hooM, 
before  I  strangle  you  I    Begone !" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  interposed  Mrs.  Blencowe,  **  you  wrong  him." 

"  Away  I"  cried  Blencowe,  as  he  cast  her  aside  with  violence. 

"  Go — pray  go !"  she  exclaimed,  addressing  Greenwood,  **  or  something  dreadfd  viB 
happen ;  pray  go." 

"  At  your  request  I  will,"  returned  Greenwood ;  **  I  have  no  desire  to  remain  with  a 
savage." 

**  What !"  cried  Blencowe,  prepalring  for  an  attack ;  but  as  his  wife  flew  to  him,  and 
held  his  arm,  Greenwood,  with  a  look  of  contempt,  withdrew. 

**  William  I  William !  William  I"  she  cried,  **  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  irigfatfol 
passion?" 

"  Wretch !"  he  exclaimed ;  and  as  he  again  cast  her  from  him,  she  fell 

"  What  liave  I  done  to  deserve  this  treatment  f     What  have  I  done  T 

**  Ask  your  own  heart — degraded  creature ! — ask  your  own  heart  I" 

T  do ! — I  do  I  and  the  answer  is,  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  bratalitf. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it?    How  have  I  offended  f* 

"  Did  I  not  catch  you  with  his  arm  round  your  waist  T 

"  Well  I  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  that  ?  Have  you  not  frequently  done  so,  in  or 
der  to  support  me,  while  I  have  been  playing  ?  Is  it  tJiai  for  which  you  call  him  a  r^ 
lain,  and  me  a  degraded  creature  ?  WeU  might  he  say  tliat  he  liod  no  desire  to  remain 
with  a  savage !  But  111  not  endure  it !  Fll  write  to  papa  this  very  night  1  I'll  not  live 
with  such  a  man.  Til  %o  home  again.  Ill  not  submit  to  this  barliurous  cruelty.  To  be 
cast  aside  as  if  I  were  a  thing  to  be  loathed,  and  all  because  a  friend  supported  me  whil^ 
I  was  at  the  harp  1" 

She  then,  with  a  lofty  air,  left  the  room ;  but  she  had  no  sooner  passed  the  door,  tbaa 
she  fainted.  Blencowe  heard  her  CeJI,  and  rushed  to  her  assistance  and  stimmoned  the 
servants,  and  watched  her  return  to  consciousness  with  the  most  intense  anxiety;  and 
-^hen  at  length  she  had  been  restored  and  assisted  to  her  chamber,  he  began  to  reflect 
calmly  upon  all  that  had  occurred 

**  I  noay  be  wrong,"  thought  he,  "  I  may  be  wrong.  And  yet,  what  right  had  he  to  be 
in  that  position  ?  She  might  not  have  conceived  it  to  be  incorrect ;  to  the  pure,  it  is  laid, 
aU  things  are  pure ;  and  having  been  so  often  thus  supported  by  me,  she  might  have 
thought  nothing  of  it  But  he  must  have  known  it  to  oe  incorrect :  he  must  have  been 
conscious  of  its  glaring  impropriety  I  I  believe — I  must  believe,  that  she  is  pure ;  but 
then  she  must  be  kept  from  temptation.  She  is  young  and  inexperienced ;  and  as  be 
mighl  succeed  in  gaining  her  affections  if  he  were  allowed  to  continue  his  Tisita^  be  sball 
oome  here  no  more." 

Feeling  at  length  that  his  conduct  towards  her  had  been  unjustifiably  harsh,  he  pio- 
ceeded  to  her  chamber,  in  which  he  found  her  alone,  weepinff  bitterly. 

**'  Julia,"  said  he  camly,  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her,  **  Julia  "»— 

**  Dont  come  near  me,"  she  sobbed  convulsivdy,  and  turned  her  back  towards  him.  '  * 
wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you.* 

''Bttt^  Julia,  what  am  I  to  thinkr 
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«  Yoa  cannot  haye  more  wicked  thoughts  than  those  yon  hare  erpreaaod." 

"  Hav€  jou  not  ^ren  me  cause  to  entertain  them  T 

**  No  r  she  rephed  with  energr ;  **  not  the  slightest'' 

"  Did  yon  give  me  no  cause,  when  you  permitted  that  yillain  "»— 

"  He  is  no  yillaiu  I    He  is^  what  I  nnd  you  are  not»  sir — a  gentleman." 

**  A  gentle  seducer  T 

"iVb  such  thing  r 

"  Julia,  you  are  young  and  haye  but  yery  little  experience;  I  do  not  accuse  you  of 
haying  beat  unfaithful  '*-~— 

"  But  you  haye  done  eoT 

**  That  must  haye  been  in  my  rage.  I  knew  not  what  I  said.  The  thought  of  haying 
lost  you  droye  me  mad  !    If  I  cKtTthus  accuse  you** 

**  Xl^you  did,  sir !     You  know  that  you  did." 

**  Then  I  am  ycry  sorry  for  it ;  but  listen :  I  do  not  belieye  you  to  be  iiuthleaB,  Julia. 
If  I  did,  I  should  not  care  how  soon  the  scene  closed ;  for  haymg  set  my  heart  upon  you, 
if  you  were  lost  to  me,  all  would  be  lost :  but  I  do  belieye  that  his  object  is  to  draw  yon 
into  the  gulf  of  dishonor." 

**  He  neyer  attempted  to  insult  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  neyer  wilL" 

**  He  neyer  Mo//,  for  rU  haye  him  here  no  more." 
*   **  Tha^.  must  be  of  course  as  you  please ;  but  he  has  always  be^yed  to  me  in  the  most 
respectful  manner;'  he  has  always  treated  me  with  the  highest  consideration.    He  neyer 
called  me  wretch  t*  she  added,  with  contemptuous  bitterness ;  **  he  never  said  that  I  was 
a  degraded  creature  f  nor  did  he  ever  spurn  me,  or  cast  me  to  the  ground."    . 

**  Forgiye  me,"  said  Blenenwe. 

**  Neyer  I"  she  exclaimed  fiercely. 

**  Julia ;  if  you  really  knew  what  ray  feelings  were  when  I  saw  you  and  him  in  that 
position,  you  would  not  be  amazed  that  I  acted  as  I  did — ^you  would  not,  I  feel  conyinced, 
oe  so  inexorable." 

**  Of  course  not  I  I  must  endure  erery  species  of  indignity  with  patience  1  Wheneyer 
I  am  yiolently  struck  to  the  ground,  I  must  rise  and  say  meekly,  *  1  fofgiye  you  I* " 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  servants  knocked  at  the  door,  and  having  delivered  a  note 
to  Blencowe,  he,  perceiving  at  once  that  it  came  from  Greenwood,  left  the  room  and  broke 
the  seal,  when  he  found  the  contents  to  be  briefly  as  follows : — 

"  Sib, — I  demand  an  immediate  explanation. 

"GBAaUEB  OBXXNWOaD." 

*'  Is  the  person  who  brought  this  note  waiting  T  he  inquired. 
"  He  is^.sir,"  replied  the  servant 

"  Very  well,"  said  he ;  "■  bring  me  a  lighted  taper ;"  aq^uring  the  absence  of  the  sor* 
yant  he  wrote  the  following  answer : — 

"  Mr.  Blencowe  declines  to  give  any-  explanation,  conceiving  it  to  be  perfectly  unneoes- 
sary ;  nor  will  he  hold  any  further  communication  either  directly  or  inairectly  with  Cap- 
tain Greenwood." 

Having  despatched  this  note,  he  paced  the  room  thoughtfully,  and  continued  to  pace  it 
until  dinner  was  announced.  He  then,  with  a  careless  air,  descended,  and  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  dining  alone 

**  Well,"  said  he,  when  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  **  I  shall  spend  a  yery  pleasant 
evening,  doubtless !  Curse  that  fellow,  I  wish  I  had  neyer  known  him.  But  thus  it  is^ 
you  cannot  have  an  intimate  friend  wiUiout  creating  the  necessity  for  looking  closely  af* 
ter  your  wife.    Well,  how  am  I  to  pass  the  evening  away  t" 

He  had  scarcely  asked  himself  this  question,  when  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Jooelyn^ 
the  friend  by  whom  Greenwood  was  introduced  to  him  at  the  ball 

"  Jocelyn !"  said  Blencowe,  as  he  rose  to  greet  him,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Come,  sit 
down,  and  have  a  glass  of  wine.  I'm  all  alone  this  eyening,  and  feel  somewhat  duU. 
BuV*  he  added,  with  a  searching  glance  at  Jocelyn's  serious  countenance,  **  you  don't  ap- 
pear to  be  in  very  high  spirits.    What's  the  matter  T 

-*  Just  pass  the  wine,"  said  Jocelyn,  abruptly ;  *'youll  know  soon  enough  Now"  he 
oootinued,  having  emptied  his  glaM,<*what  the  deyU  is  aU  this  about  t    Qwnwood^ 
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about  an  boor  a^,  came  to  me,  and  said,  *  I  have  been  ffrosdy  ianilted ;  I  em  determined 
to  hare  satisfaction,  and  am  anziovu  for  you  to  be  my  nriend/  *  Who's  the  man  f  I  in- 
quired. '  Bleocowe/  he  repbed.  *  Well,  but  how  dia  he  inuilt  you  V  *  He  called  me  % 
iper  and  a  villain  1'  '  What  for  V  '  Becanae  be  came  home  in  a  raging  fit .  of  jealonnv, 
tfid  found  me  standing  by  the  aide  of  bis  wife,  while  she  was  quietly  pkying  the  harpi 

"  He  didnH  tell  you  where  his  ann  was  at  the  time,  I  suppose  T 

"Hisarmr 

*  Ay ;  he  didn't  tell  you  that  his  arm  was  Tomid  her  waisiT 

«  mat !— Was  it !" 

"It  was!" 

Joycelyn  opened  his  eyes  very  widely,  and  gave  a  long,  but  balf«u]^res9ed  whislle. 
"  Ob !"  said  be,  **  that's  it,  is  it  t  That  puts  a  very  different  complexion  upon  tbe  matter; 
that  alters  the  case  altogether  P 

**  Understand  me,"  said  Bleocowe ;  "  I  don't  at  all  believe  that  the  thought  it  impro- 
per—eeeiog  that  I  have  frequently  supported  her  in  that  way  myself,  when  she  has 
oeen  at  the  harp»but  as  h^  must  nave  known  it  to  have  been  highly  incorrect,  I  pot  a 
stop  to  it." 

"  Of  course ;  and  very  properly  too.  .  One  thing  leads  to  another.  I  should  have 
d^ne  the  same  myselt  But  let  me  finish  my  tale  >— '  Well,  said  I — having  heard  k%9 
version  of  the  cause  of  your  calling  him  a  villain—*  I  know  Blenoowe  well ;  I  have 
known  him  for  years ;  I  know  that  he  is  a  little  impetuous  sometimes ;  but  I  alao  know, 
that  if  he  has  insulted  you  without  sufficient  cause,  he  will  be  anxious  to  apologiee  at 
once.'  '  I  must,'  said  he,  *  have  either  an  ample  apology,  or  that  eatisiaetion  whi2h  one 
gentleman  has  a  right,  under  the  circumstances,  to  de  mand  of  another.'  *  Satisfaction, 
in  your  sense,'  said  I,  '  is  out  of  the  question  entirely.  He  is  not  a  fighting  man.  He 
might,  perhaps — if  he  had  sufficient  cause^be  prompted  to  give  you  a  sound  thrashing, 
which  his  size  and  strength  would  of  course  enable  him  to  do ;  but  as  to  fighting  a  duel 
— ^you  must  not  expect  him  to  listen  to  that  An  apology,  I  presume,  will  be  suffi- 
iciently  satisfactory ;  and  as  I  know  tliat  ho  will  apologise,  if  he  to  in  the  wrong,  I'll  go 
to  him  with  pleasure,  and  hear  what  he  says.'  1  accordingly  left  him ;  but  of  course, 
having  heard  what  I  have  beard,  I  hold  anything  like  an  apology  on  your  part  to  be 
out  of  the  question  altogether  l" 

"  I  should  say  sa  *  Does  he  expect  to  see  you  again  this  evening  f* 

"  Yes ;  he  is  waiting  for  me  at  his  hotel." 

'*  Then  do  me  the  favor  to  return  to  him  at  once,  and  tell  him  that  I  shall  offisr  no 


even  m  toe  siigntest  degree  aisrespeciiui  oi  me  or  my  wiie,  iii  raxe  ine  earnest  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  him  the  soundest  horsewhipping  a  man  ever  had  in  this  world.  Youll 
come  back  ?'*  ^ 

"I  will"  ^ 

**  Do,  and  spend  the  evening  with  me." 

Jocelyn  accordingly  returned  to  Greenwood,  and  having  calmly  communicated  Blcn- 
eowe's  message,  and  intimated,  plainly,  tliat,  under  the  drcumstanoes,  he  felt  it  to  be 
a  very  proper  message,  he  declined  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  a&jr,  and 
shortly  afterwards  left  the  hotel 

Oreeowood—although  he  could  bluster  immensely-^was  not  at  all  enamored  of  the 
practice  of  duelling ;  it  is  indeed  questionable  whether,  if  Blenoowe  had  consented  to  the 
pursuit  of  this  course,  he  could  have  mustered  up  courage  sufficient  to  meet  him:  the 
refusal,  therefore,  on  tlie  part  of  Blenoowe,  did  nut  at  all  annoy  him ;  he  felt  bound,  of 
course,  to  assume  aome  degree  of  indignation  in  the  presence  of  ■  Jooelyn ;  but  he  coo- 
toled  himself,  during  the  whole  of  that  evening,  with  the  reflection,  that  he  had  at 
least  proved  himself  to  be  a  num  of  spirit;  and  when  in  the  morning  he  received  a  let- 
ter, in  answer  to  the  one  he  had  sent  home,  he  at  once  resolved  oo  acting  with  prompti- 
tude, notwithstanding  that  letter  contained  no  remittance. 

He  therefore  wrote  a  note  which,  in  order  that  he  might  not  convict  himselC  in  the 
event  of  its  falling  by  any  accident  into  Blencowe's  banda-Hran  simply  as  follows : — 

"Dbar  Madam, — 

'*  I  regret  exoaedioglT  that  anything  should  have  occurred  to  mar  your  happinew; 
but  I  fotl  unoooniooa  i*  having  done  aught  inconsistent  with  the  principln  of  honor. 
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Ab,  howeyer,  I  am  now  prohibited  from  caUiog,  and  as  I  hare  somethinff  of  iroportanoe 
to  oommmiicate,  I  Bhonld  feel  indeed  grateful  if  you  would  oondeseeod  to  eali  at  mj 
hotel  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  I  remain,  dear  madam,  with  the  highest  considera- 
tion, Teiy  faithfully  yours, 

''OSASLIB   QaKENWOOB.** 

Having  sealed  this  note,  he  went  to  a  tayem  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Blen- 
oowe's  house,  and  remained  at  the  window  until  he  saw  him  pass,  when  he  sent  the 
note  over  by  one  of  the  waiters,  and  almost  immediately  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Mrs.  Bleuoowe,  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  her  husband,  havinjr  perused  this  note, 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act  Would  it  be  correct  for  he&to  call  t  Why  would  it  not  be  t 
But  might  she  not  be  seen  I  Certainly  she  might  be,  and  if  she  were,  her  husband 
would  be  more  angry  than  ever.  But  then,  was  it  likely  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fiict 
would  reach  himf  No ! — she  therefore  tooutd  ga  Captain  Oreenwood  had  always  be- 
haved kindly  to  her,  and  she  would  not  nuw  desert  him ;  she  would  not  now  cast  him 
off.  She  knew  that  he  regarded  her  with  feelings  of  the  highest  esteem,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  a  species  of  cruelty  the  most  refined,  to  refuse  to  accede  to  his  request 
She  would  call  upon  him — she  was  resolved  to  call ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, she  dressed  herself,  and  proceeded  in  a  coach  to  the  hotel 

Having  been  conducted  to  toe  room  in  which  Oreenwood  had.  been  anxiously  expect- 
ing her  arrival,  she  extended  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  with  fervor,  and  then  with  a 
look  of  admiration  exclaimed,  "  My  sister ! — my  own  adored  sister !  Your  presence 
enchants  roe  I  I  feel  again  inspired  1  But  oh  1  the  agony  I  have  endured  since  last  I 
beheld  you  I  The  reflection  that  you  were  still  in  the  savage  hands  of  him  who  instead 
of  insulting  and  spaming  you,  ought  to  love  and  to  cherish  you  with  unexampled  ten- 
derness, has  tortured  my  very  soul  But  then  he  cannot  love ;  he  knows  not  what  love 
in  reality  is."  '  . 

"  He  certainly  did  not  then  behave  kindly  to  me."  ' 

•*  Kindly  1     I  call  it  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty  I" 

"  He  was  laboring  under  a  misconception  at  the  time." 

"  Could  any  man  who  really  loved  a  woman— and  9uch  a  woman  1 — ^treat  her,  a.<,  even 
in  my  presence,  he  treated  you  ?  The  very  thought  of  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  1  Bright 
angel  T  he  added,  with  an  expression  of  rapture — **  Dear  idol  of  my  soul  I  Repudiate 
tha^  mass  of  grossoess  and  brutality ;  show  him  that  he  is  utterly  unworthy  of  you ;  re- 
sent the  savage  insults  to  which  you  have  been  subjected ;  resent  them  with  spirit  and 
promptitude  I  Leave  him  1  Confide  in  me  !— coniide  in  one  who  loves  you  far  dearer 
than  life,  and  who  would  secure  you  from  him  who  would  degrade  and  easlave  yon !  Fly 
— sweet  angel  I — fiy  with  me  at  once,  and  live  and  love  in  peace  and^joy  I     Oh  1" 

**  Monstrous  villam  T  cried  Blencowe,  rushing  into  the  room  with  his  friend  Jocelyn — 
who  having  seen  her  enter  the  hotel,  had  informed  him  of  the  fioGt  **  Fiend  T  he  added 
fiercely,  and  struck  the  scoundrel  to  the  ground. 

Greenwood  on  the  instant  rose  and  darted  from  the  room ;  but  Blencowe  rushed  after 
him,  and  caught  him  on  the  stairs,  and  having  inflicted  frightful  punishment  upon  him, 
threw  him  completely  over  the  bannistera 

He  then  returned  to  his  wife,  who  had  fainted  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  and  seizing  her 
firandcaHy,  carried  her  down  stairs,  and  into  the  coach  whidi  had  been  waiting  for  her. 
Jocelyn  would  have  followed,  but  as  on  reaching  the  entrance^hall,  he  heard  the  attend- 
ants call  out,  "  He  is  dead,"  he  stopped,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  surgeon,  who  the  mo- 
ment he  arrived  pronounced  Greenwood  to  be  a  corpse  I 

Shocked  by  this  inteUJgenoe,  Mr.  Jocelyn  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Blencowe, 
and  found  a  crowd  of  persons  round  the  door. 

**  Whafs  the  matter  T  he  hastily  inquired ;  *"  whafs  the  matter  P 

**  Murder's  the  matter,"  cried  several  around.  "  Mr.  Blencowe  came  home  raving  mad ; 
■nd  having  murdered  his  lady,  blew  out  his  own  brains." 

''Good  Godr  he  exclaimed.  "Oh!  frightful !~fri^htful T  and  having  entered  the 
house  with  feelings  of  horror,  he  found  Blerxxrwe  and  his  wife  lying  lifeless  on  the  floor. 

Information  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Ihdy^s  finther,  who  communicated  at 
ODoe  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Hawtree,  lx>th  of  whom  arrived  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
inquest ;  but  oo  looking  over  the  papers  which  were  found  in  the  possession  of  this  *  Cap- 
tarn  Greenwood,"  Dr.  Hawtree  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  letter  addressed  '*  Vin- 
eent  C^raley,  JSsq.,  Postoffioe^  liverpooL* 
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"  Darnlej  T  thought  he.  "  T\ua  is  surely  not  the  Darnlej  for  whom  Lady  Cleveluid 
perilled  her  reputatioD,  and  whom  Lady  Orange  married  I  And  yet  Vincent  is  not  a 
common  name  I  ri|  send  to  Fred,  and  tell  him  to  communicate  with  Qreville,  who  had 
better  come  down  and  identify  him  at  once." 

He  tlierefore  wrote  to  Fred,  and  having  briefly  explained  to  him  what  had  occurred, 
stated  hi^impreasiun  that  this  "  Captain  Greenwood  was  the  Vincent  Damley  who  had 
married  ludy  Grange. 

Fred  accordingly  posted  over  to  the  Hall,  and  having  related  the  frightful  occurreooA* 
to   Greville,   proceeded  to  state  the  Doctors  impression  that  this  was'  the  Vincent 
Damley. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Greville.    **  He's  the  man,  Fve  no  doubt.    But  here's  your 

.  aunt,"  he  added,  as  Mrs.  Vincent — who  had  been  for  a  drive — appeared.     We^U  hear 

what  she  says.    The  intelligence  will  not  afflict  her  much.  •  Gertruae,"  he  continued,  as 

she  entered  the  room,  anxious  to  ascertain  who  had  arrived,  "  I  think  that  weh&ve  heard 

of  your  husband." 

**  Husband.  Alexander  I— don't  call  him  a  husband.    The  wretch ! — where  is  be  f* 

**  In  Liverpool — de&d.'* 

"  Dead  I     Heaven  be  praised  I'* 

"That  is,  if  tljis  Vincent  Darnley  6f  vour  husband." 

**  Is  tliere  any  doubt  of  the  fact  I    I  hope  not    Let  us  go  at  once.** 

Greville  consented,  and  they  very  soon  started  from  the  Hall,  and  on  their  arriyal  at 
Liverpool  found  chat  Darnley  was  the  man. 

She  then  announced  herself  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  as  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  liaving  intimated  her  desire  to  look  at  his  luggage,  she  was  shown  two 
trunks  and  a  carpet  bag.  These  she  inspected  minutely ;  but  no  jewels  could  be  found. 
His  clothes,  his  watch,  and  his  purse,  containing  about  twenty  guineas,  were  the  only 
property  discoverable.  She  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  console  her  but  the  fact  of  his 
being  in  reality  dead,  until  she  read  the  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  his  broken-hearted  mother,  when  her  spirits  revived,  for  she  felt 
that  she  could  claim  what  was  left  of  his  mother's  estate ;  and,  therefore,  having  given 
instructions  for  his  funeral,  she  left  Liverpool,  with  Greville,  the  following  day. 

And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  grand  motive  by  which  Damley  was 
prompted.  He  had  been  in  Dublin,  where  he  had  lost  at  play  nearly  all  he  possessed. 
He  tlien  came  over  to  Liverpool,  and  having — after  his  intfoduction  to  Mrs.  Blencowe  at 
the  ball— ascertained  that  she  had  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  her  own  right,  he,  yiewing 
it  as  the  last  chance  he  had  of  averting  destitution,  conceived  the  desigu  df  cany  ing  her 
ofi^  and  living,  of  course,  on  her  property.  He  had  no  more  aflection  for  the  anu>rtuDate 
lady  tlian  he  had^Jor  one  whom  he  had  never  seen.  This  was  his  object,  and  in  ita  pur- 
suit, thus  perisheoa  heartless  villain  I 


CONCLUSION. 

Hayino  ascertained,  without  much  loss  of  time,  that  poor  Mrs.  Damley  had  left  all  that 
remained  of  her  estate  to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Vincent,  feeling  that  some  unseen  p6wer  was 
at  work  to  defeat  her  on  ever^  point,  became  irascible  in  the  extreme.  She  no  longer 
endeavored  to  coticiliate  Greville,  nor  would  she  speak  courteously  to  any  of  his  friends : 
her  old  spirit  of  tyranny  again  broke  forfh,  and  conceiving  herself  to  be,  beyond  excep- 
tion, the  most  cruelly  ill-used  woman  upon  earth,  she  appeared  to  take  delight  in  ren- 
dering all  around  her  wretched. 

Again  and  again  Greville  declared  that  he  would  not  stand  it ;  again  and  again  he 
warned  her  that  "  off"  she  should  go;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  she  became  more  and 
more  impetuous,  until  at  length  he  felt  bound  to  recommend  her  strongly  to  accept  bis 
aSer  of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  do  the  very  best  she  could  with  it  in  town. 

To  this  proposal  she  felt  at  first  dis^inclined  to  accede ;  but  having  proved,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  he  would  not  alter  his  will  in  her  favor,  and  having  prevailed  upon  the  gen- 
tle Lucrece  to  present  her  with  five  hundred  pounds  to  begm  with,  she  left  the  Hall, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  establishment ;  and  re-assnming  the  name  of  Lady 
Grange,  returned  to  the  theatre  of  all  her  triumphs. 
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Her  reception  here,  however,  was  not  of  the  most  oordinl  character ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
strikingly  cold.  She  found  most  of  the  circles  in  which  she  used  to  shine  closed  against 
her ;  while  in  those  which,  as  a  matter  of  Christian  courtesy,  were  open,  she  was  re- 
ceived with  that  chilling  politeness  of  which  the  chief  characteristic  is  contempt 

Meanwhile  Caroline — who  still  resided  with  the  amiable  Lucrece,  to  whom  she  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  by  whom  she  was  most  fondly  loved  in  return — had  been 
prompted  to  embrace. religion — the  only  source  from  which  she  and  her  g  ntle  sister 
found  they  were  able  to  derive  lasting  consolation.  Her  conduct  was  cxeniplary  in  the 
extreme,  while  her  benevolence  was  unbounded.  She  and  Lucrece  devoted  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  the  task  of  educating  the  ignorant  and  alleviating  the  suffering  of 
the  afflicted ;  and  as  this  desire  to  do  goc^  attracted  the  marked  attention  of  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  in  which  tbey  lived — a  young  man  of  ^ood  family  and  high  attain- 
ments— he  called  frequently  upon  them,  and  conversed  with  them  eloqu^tly,  and  felt 
80  much  pleasure  in  uieir  society,  that  he  eventually  solicited  Caroline's  hand. 

This  opened  a  new  field  for  contemplation,  and  bhe  did  contemplate  deeply.  She  ad- 
mired him — esteemed  him — there  was,  indeed,  no  man  whom  she  more  highly  esteemed : 
he  was  elegant  in  his  manners,  handsome  in  person,  intellectual,  and  amiable ;  but  she 
took  time  to  consider,  and  the  result  of  that  consideration  was  a  most  gracefully-ex- 
pressed refusal 

She  did  not,  however,  absent  herself  from  church ;  she  continued,  as  usual,  to  attend, 
and  admired  him  more  and  more ;  and  as  her  attendance  induced  him  to  believe  that 
the  attainment  of  his  object  was  not  entirely  hopeless,  he — being  deeply  enamored  of 
her,  for  while  she  retained  her  grace  and  beauty  her  conduct  inspired  admiration — ven- 
tured, after  a  time,  to  renew  his  suit,  and  in  a  stiain  which  convinced  her,  not  only  of  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  but  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his  affection.  She,  therefore, 
sent  for  him — not  with  the  view  of  giving  her  consent,  but'  in  order  to  entreat  him  to 
abandon  his  solicitation,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  she  was  indeed  unworthy  of  his  love. 

She  then  explained  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  chap> 
ters ;  and  the  result  was,  that  being  a  strong-minded  man,  and  knowing  now  frequently 
ill-advised  matches  spoil  those  who  would  else  have  been  amiable  and  good,  Mr.  Orant- 
ley  urged  her  strongly  to  re-consider  her  expressed  determination  ;  and  having  succeed- 
ed in  extorting  from  her  a  promise  that  she  would  do  so,  and  let  him  have'  a  final  answer 
in  a  week,  he  took  his  leave,  with  manv  affectionate  expressions  of  esteem,  more  in- 
terested in  her  welfare,  in  fact,  far  more  deeply  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 

The  week  prescribed  having  expired,  Mr.  Grantley — whose  hop^  of  success  had  in- 
creased in  strength  daily — called  again,  and  felt  assured  of  receiving  a  favorable  an- 
swer ;  but  Caroline — wh<i  had  entered  into  an  affectionate  compact  with  Lucrece — with 
surpassing  grace  and  delicacy  declined  She  repeated  her  expressions  of  esteem,  and 
explained  that  she  should  always  feel  proud  of  his  friendship,  but  declared  that  the  reso- 
lution— which  she  and  Lucrece  had  formed — not  to  marry  again,  was  unalterable. 

This,  of  course,  was  decisive ;  their  resolution,  moreover,  was  enduring :  they  coo- 
tinned  to  live  together  in  harmony  and  love-— occasionally  visited  by  Qreville,  Dr.  Haw- 
tree,  and  Major  ralgrave,  but  more  frequently  bv  Fred  and  the  amiable,  happy  Alice; 
and  while  they  gakied  the  esteem  of  the  w^thy  around  them,  hundreds  of  the  poor 
had  ample  cauae  to  bless  Tbx  Sistxxs. 
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PREFACE. 


The  remarkable  historieal  events  which  have  been  chosen  to  originate  the  following 
story  y  are  amplj  and  brilliandj  detailed  in  the  *'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. "  The  origin  and  process  of  the  Gothic  invasion  of  Italy  nnder  Alario ;  the 
varied  causes  which  produced,  from  the  earliest  periods,  that  fierce  enmity  cherished 
against  Rome  by  the  nations  of  the  North,  which  ultimately  ended  in  the  memorable 
overthrow  of  the  whole  Empire ;  those  occurrences  attending  the  first  barbarian 
ttege  of  the  Imperial  City,  which  the  present  Romance  b  intended  to  reproduce,  and 
which  essentially  mark  the  eommenoing  epoch  of  the  ''  Fall  of  Rome ;"  will  all  be 
found  by  the  reader  who  may  not  be  previously  acquainted  with  them,  m  the  pages 
of  the  great  history  already  mentioned. 

Whenever  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  some  desire  might  be  felt  to  test  the  \ 
historical  accuracy  of  particular  passages,  the  proper  notes  have  been  inserted  at  tiie 
bottom  of  the  page,  where  little  more  than  a  reference  to  chapter  and  book  was 
requisite,  and  in  the  Appendix,  where  some  extent  of  quotation  appeared  necessary. 

Believing  that  tiie  work  of  Gibbon  would  be  more  easily  attainable  to  all  classes 
of  readers  than  any  of  the  other  ancient  and  modem  authorities  which  he  JU  con* 
suited,  ihe  Author  has  taken  care  to  refer,  on  all  possible  occasions,  to  the  ^^eclino 
and  Fall  of  tiie  Roman  Empire,"  except  in  cases  where  tiie  introduction  of  minute 
historical  particulars,  which  importantiy  influenced  the  story,  seemed  to  require  the 
production  of  the  various  historical  sources  (mostiy  ancient)  from  which  they  had 
been  drawn. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  only  two  historical  personages  introduced  in  the 
following  pages,  (tiie  Emperor  Honorius  and  Alaric,)  appear  as  characters  of 
secondary  importance,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  story.  Upon  consideration  of 
the  principle  on  which  he  should  write,  the  Author  doubted  the  propriety  (in  his 
case,  at  least,)  of  selecting  heroes  and  heroines  from  the  real  personages  of  the  period. 
He  feared,  x>n  this  plan,  that  while  he  was  necessarily  adding  from  invention  to  what 
was  actually  known,  Ms  fiction  might  be  placed  in  unfavorable  contrast  with  truth, 
and  that  he  might  be  unable  to  cirry  out  his  story,  written  upon  such  a  system, 
without  confncong  or  faledfying  dates  \  thus  failing  in  one  main  object  of  his  anxiety, 
via.,  t6  make  his  plot  invariably  arise,  and  proceed  out  of,  the  great  historical  events 
of  the  era,  exactiy  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

Under  tiiese  circumstances,  he  thought  that  by  forming  all  his  principal  characters 
from  imagination,  he  should  be  able  to  mold  tiiem  as  he  pleased  to  the  nuun  neces- 
sities of  the  story ;  to  display  them,  without  any  impropriety,  as  influenced  in  what- 
ever mminer  appeared  most  strikingly  interesting  by  its  minor  incidents;  and. 
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further,  to  make  them  on  all  ocoasioiis,  without  trammel  or  hindrance,  the  praetieal 
exponents  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  of  all  the  various  historical  illustrations  of  the 
period  which  the  Author's  researches  among  conflicting,  but  equally  unportant 
authorities,  had  enabled  him  to  gamer  up.  While,  at  the  same  time,  the  appeanmce 
of  verisimilitude  necessary  to  an  historical  romance  might,  he  imagined,  be  sucoess- 
fully  preserved  by  the  occadonal  introduction  of  the  living  characters  of  the  period, 
in  those  portions  of  ihe  plot  comprising  events  with  which  they  had  been  remarkaUj 
connected. 

Some  discrepancy  in  the  length  of  the  different  chapters  of  the  romance  may  also 
be  remarked,  which  is  not,  however,  the  result  of  accident  or  carelessncas.  Knowii^ 
that  this  work  must  be  arranged  in  divisions,  the  Author  thou^t  it  best  to  let  the 
plot  divide  itself,  to  end  each  chapter  only  when  a  pause  naturally  occurred  in  the 
events  that  it  related ;  and  each  book)  only  when  each  portion  of  the  story  readied 
its  grand  climax,  in  preference  to  preserving  arithmetical  symmetry  by  giving  to 
every  division  of  the  narrative  an  equal  number  of  pages.  By  this  plan,  it  wa? 
thought  that  the  different  passages  in  the  story  might  be  most  forcibly  contrasted  one 
with  another,  that  each  scene  while  it  preserved  its-  separate  interest  to  Ibe  mind  of 
the  reader,  might  most  clearly  appear  to  be  combining  to  form  one  complete  whole  ; 
that,  in  the  paiater^s  phrase,  the  ''  effects"  might  thus  be  best  ^^  massed,"  and  the 
^'  lights  and  shadows"  most  harmoniously  ^^ balanced"  and  '^  discriminated."        '* 

The  Author  hopes  that  his  motives  in  making  these  explanations  will  not  be  mis- 
understood. They  are  not  obtrtided  on  the  reader  from  any  desire  to  present  tiieu 
as  worthy  of  attention  in  themselves,  but  solely  as  tending  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
enter  on  his  imdertaking,  such  as  it  was,  without  some  thought,  some  plan  of  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  should  proceed.  He  is  well  aware  that  he  has  ventured  greatlv 
in  appearing  before  the  public  as  the  writer  of  a  romance,  at  a  period  when  so  much 
that  i^mpnirable  in  fiction  is  already  addressed  to  them,  and  he  is  anxious  for  this 
very  reason  to  be  permitted  to  explain — ^whatever  the  reception  which  may  ho 
r-  accorded  to  his  book — ^that  he  did  not  begin  to  write  it  without  careful  consider&tian 
of  the  task  he  was  imposmg  on  himself,  or  without  forming  a  system  to  work  on, 
>  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  at  any  rate  the  best  that  his  ingenuity  could  invent 
I  There  are  other  matters  connected  with  many  passages  in  the  present  work,  which 
might  be  referred  to  in  these  pages  of  introduction,  but  to  notice  them  now  would,  it 
is  feared,  be  to  make  too  large  a  demand  upon  the  reader's  patience.  If  the  hook 
cannot  of  itself  appeal  to  some  of  the  reader's  sympathies,  it  is  useless  for  the  Author 
to  attempt  to  awaken  them  here — If  it  can,  it  is  most  fit  and  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  left  to  speak  on  its  own  merits. 
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OOXSVIIfTHA. 


formine   the  range  of  Alps 

the  nortn-eastern  confines  of 

autumn  of  the  year  408,   al- 

numerous  directions  by  the 


from  rock  to  rock ;  you  saw  no  prospect  but  the 
motiooleflB  .waters  at  your  feet,  and  the  dusky 
crags  which  shadowed  them  from  above.  When, 
however,  impressed  by  the  mysterious  loneliness 
of  the  place,  the  eye  grew  more  penetrating,  and 
the  ear  more  attentive,  a  cavern  became  appa- 
rent in  the  precii»ces,round  the  lake ;  and,  in  the 
ing  forces  of  those  northern  |  intervals  of  the  heavy  rain-<lrops,  were  faintly 
comprised  under  the  ampliation  perceptible  the  sounds  of  a  human  voice, 
some  places,  these  tracks  were  |  The  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  partly  ooncealed 
side  by  fallen  trees,  and  occa*  '  by  a  large  stone,  on  which  were  piled  some 
^^  led,  ^hen  half  obliterated  by  the  |  masses  of  rotten  brushwood,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
ravages  oS^orms,  the  appearance  of  desolate  and  pose  of  protecting  any  inhabitant  it  might  oon- 
irrpgiilar  marshes.  In  other  places,  they  were '  tain  firom'  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  with- ' 
less  palpable.  Here  the  temporary  path  was  en- 1  out.  Placed  at  the  eastward  boundary  of  the 
tirely  hiod^^y  the  incursions  of  a  swollen  tor-  j  lake,  this  strange  place  of  refuge  commanded  a 
rent ;  therd^k  was  faintly  perceptible  in  occa- 1  view,  not  only  of  the  rumd  jpath  immediately 
sional  patc^^f  soft  ground,  or  partly  traceable  { below  it  but  of  a  large  plot  of  level  ground  at  a 


by  fragments  of  abandoned  armoF,  skeletons  of  short  distance  to  the  wesL  which  overhune  a 
horses  andmen,  and  remnants  of  the  rude  bridges]  second  and  lower  range  of  rocks.  From  this 
which  had  once  served  for  passage  across  a  river,  j  spot  might  be  seen  far  beneath^  on  days  when 
or  transit  over  a  precipice.  ,  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  the  ohve  grounds  that 

Among  the  rocKs  of  the  topmost  of  the  range  clothed  the  mountain's  base;  and  beyond,  stretch- 
ofmonntains  immediately  overhanging  the  plains  ing  away  to  the  distant  horizon,  the  plains  of 
of  Italy,  ^d  presenting  the  last  banrier  to  the '  fated  Italy,  whose  destiny  of  defeat  and  shame 
exertions  of  a  traveler,  or  the  march  of  an  in-  vna  now  hastening  to  its  dark  and  fearful  ac- 
vader,  there  lay,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oomplishment. 

century^  a  little  lake.  Bounded  on  three  sides  |  The  cavern,  within,  was  low  and  irregular  in 
by  precipices,  its  narrow  ,banks  barron  alike  of  { form.  From  its  rugged  walls,  the  damp  oozed 
▼eroure  or  habitations,  and  its  dark,  stagnant  i  forth  upon  its  floor  of  decayed .  moss.  l4izaidB 
waters  brightened  but  raiely  by  the  pretence  of!  and  noisome  animals  had  tenanted  its  comfort- 
the  lively  sunlight ;  this  solitary  ^pot — at  all ;  less  recesses  undisturbed,  until  the  period  we 
times  mournful — ^presented,  on  thie  autumn  day  j  have  just  described,  when  their  miserable  rights 
when  our  stor^  commences^  an  aspect  of  desola-  j  were  infringed  on  for  the  first  time  by  human 
tion  at  onoe  dismal  to  the  eye  and  oppressive  to ;  intruders. 


the  heart. 

It  was  near  noon :  but  no  sun  appeared  in  the 
heaven.  The  dull  clouds,  monotonous  in  color 
and  form,  hid  all  Ix^uty  in  the  firmament,  and 


A  woman  crouched  near  the  entrance  of  the 
place.  More  within,  on  the  driest  part  of  the 
ground,  lay  a  child  asleep.  Between  them  were 
scattered  some  withered  branches  and  decayed 


shed  heavy  darkness  on  the  earth.    Dense,  stag-  leaves,  which  were  arranged  as  if  to  form  a  fire, 
nant  sapors  «€lung  to  the   mountain  summits ;  |  In  many  parts  this  scanty  collection  of  fuel  was 


from  the  drooping  trees  dead  leaves  and  rotten 
branches  sunk,  at  intervals,  on  the  oozy  soil,  or 
whirled  over  the  gloomy  precipice ;  and  a  small, 
steady  rain  fell,  slow  and  unintermitting,  upon 
the  deserts  around.  Standing  upon  the  path 
which  armies  had  once  trodden,  and  which  ar- 
mies were  still  destined  to  tread,  and  looking  to- 


ward 
sound 


slightly  blackened:  but,  wetted  as  it  was  by  the 
rain,  ail  efforts  to  light  it  permanently  had  evi- 
denUy  been  fruitless. 

The  woman's  head  was  bent  forward,  and  her 
face,  hid  in  her  hands,  rested  on  her  knees.  At 
intervals  she  muttered  to  herself,  in  a  hoarse, 
moaning  vcnoe.    A  portion  of  her  scanty  clothing 


the  tolitary  lake,  ^ou  heard,  at  first,  no  .had  been  removed  to  cover  the  child.    What  re- 
but the  regular  in^ug  of  the  lain-dropa  xnained  on  her  was  composed,  partly  oi  skins  of 
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a«imal«^  putfy  ol  coane  cotton  doth.    In  many  |    With  one  last  look  at  the  cold  and  comiaiitieH 
places  this  miserable  dress  was  marked  with  sky,  she  advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  lake^i 


blood,  and  her  long,  flaxen  hair  bore  upon  its 
disheveled  locks  the  same  ominous  and  repulsive 
stain. 

The  child  seemed  scarcely  four  years  of  age, 
and  showed  on  his  pale,  thin  face  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  Grothic  origin.  His  features  seemed 
to  have  been  once  beautiful,  both  in  expression 
and  form;  but  a  deep  wound,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  his  cheek,  had  now  deformed 
him  forever.  He  shivered  and  trembled  in  his 
sleep,  and  every  now  and  then  mechanicallv 
stretched  forth  his  little  arms  toward  the  dead, 
cold  branches  that  were  scattered  before  him. 
Sudd^y  a  large  stone  became  detached  from  the 
rock  in  a  distant  part  of  the  cavem,  and  fell 
noisily  to  the  ground.  At  this  sound  he  woke 
with  a  scream — ^raised  himself— endeavored  to 
advance  toward  the  woman,  and  staggered  back- 
ward against  the  side  of  ^e  cave.  A  second 
woimd  m  the  leg  had  wreaked  that  destruction 
on  his  vigor,  which  the  first  had  effected  on  his 
beauty.    He  was  a  cripple. 

At  the  instant  of  his  awakening  the  woman 
had  started  up.  She  now  raised  mm  from  the 
ground,  and  taking  some  herbs  from  her  bosom 
applied  them  to  nis  wonnded  cheek.  By  this 
action  her  dreas  became  discomposed:  it  was 
stiff  at  the  top  with  coagulated  blood,  which  had 
evidently  fk>wed  from  a  cut  in  her  neck.  All 
her  attempts  to  compose  the  child  were  in  vain ; 
he  moaned  and  wept  piteously^  muttering,  at  in- 
tervals, his  disjointod  exclamations  of  impatience 
at  the  coldness  of  the  place  and  the  agony  of  his 
recent  wounds.  Speechless  and  t^uless  the 
wretched  woman  looked  vacantly  down  on  his 
ftce.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  discerning 
from  that  fixed,  distracted  gaze  the  nature  of  the 
tie  that  bound  the  mourning  woman  to  the  sujf- 
fefing  boy.  The  exi>ression  of  rigid  and  awful 
despair  that  lowered  in  her  fixed,  gloomy  eyes : 
the  livid  paleness  that  discolored  her  compressed 
lips ;  the  spasms  that  shook  her  firm,  command- 
ing Ibrm,  mutely  expressing  in  the  divine  elo- 
quence of  human  emotion,  that  between  the  soli- 
tary pair  there  existed  the  most  intimate  of  eardi's 
relationships— the  connection  of  mother  and 
child. 

For  some  time  no  change  occurred  in  the  wo- 
man's demeanor.  At  last,  as  if  struck  by  some 
sudden  suspicion,  she  rose,  and  clasping  the  child 
in  one  arm,  displaoed  wim  the  other  the  brush- 
wood at  the  entrance  of  her  place  of  refu|g;e,  and 
cautiously  looked  forth  on  all  that  the  mists  left 
yinble  of  the  western  landscape.  After  a  short 
survey,  she  drew  back  as  if  reassured  by  the  un- 
broken solitude  of  the  place,  and  turning  toward 
the  lake,  looked  down  upon  the  Uack  waters  at 
her  feet. 

^  Night  has  succeeded  to  night,''  she  muttered 
ffloomfly;  "and  has  brought  no  succor  to  my 
body,  and  no  hope  to  my  heart  I  Mile  on  mile 
have  I  journeyed,  and  danger  is  still  behind,  and 
loneliness  forever  before.  The  shadow  of  oeath 
deepens  over  the  boy;  the  burden  of  an^^h 
grows  weightier  than  I  can  bear.  For  mei,  friends 
are  murd^ed,  defienders  are  distant,  possessions 
are  lost  The  God  of  the  Christian  priests  has 
abandoned  us  to  danger,  and  deserted  us  in  wo. 
It  is  for  me  to  end  the  straggle  for  us  both.  Our 
last  refuge  has  been  in  thb  place  our  sepulchre 
abaUWhereaftweUI" 


precipitous  bank.  Already  the  child 
m  her  arms,  and  her  body  bent  to  accomplish 
suo0E»8fiiliy  the  fiital  apnn^,  when  a  sound  in  the 
east — (aint,  distant  and  fugitive,— caught  her  ear. 
In  an  instant  her  eve  brightened,  her  chest 
heaved,  her  cheek  flushed.  She  exerted  the  last 
relics  of  her  wasted  strength  to  gain  a  povmineat 
position  upon  a  ledge  of  the  rocks  behind  her, 
and  waited  in  an  agony  of  expectation  fiir  a  repe- 
tition of  that  magic  sound. 
^^Rre  long  she  heard  it  again-^or  the  child, 
stupefied  with  terror  at  tl^  action  that  had 
accompanied  her  determination  to  plunge  with 
him  into  the  lake,  now  kept  silence,  vnd  &he 
could  listen  undisturbed.  To  unprarticed  ears, 
the  sound  that  so  entranced  her  would  have  beea 
scarcely  audible.  £ven  the  experienced  traveler 
would  have  thought  it  nothmg  more  than  the 
echo  of  a  ^ling  stone  among  the  rocks  in  the 
eastward  distance.  But  to  her  it  was  no  anio>- 
portant  sound,  for  it  gave  the  welcome  signal  of 
deliverance  and  delight 

As  the  hour  wore  on,  it  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
tossed  about, by  the  sportive  e(~ 
clearly  betraying  that  its  origin 
first  divined,  the  note  of  the 
Soon  the  distant  music  ceased, 
by  another  sound  low  and 
earthquake  afitf  ofl!*,  or  a 
and  changing,  ere  long,  to  a 
like  the  rustling  of  a  mighty  wine 
forests  of  brushwood.  At  this  instani 
lost  all  comnumd  over  herself  her  foj 
and  caution  deserted  her ;  reckless 

placed  the  child  upon  the  ledge  on      __. 

nad  been  standing ;  and,  though  trembling  in 
every  limb,  succeeded  in  mountmg  \o  mcch 
higher  on  the  crsg  as  to  gain  &  JH^  a^u'  tb^ 
top  of  the  rock,  wmch  commancflSui  nnint^i- 
nipted  view  of  the  vast  tracts  of  uneven  grvnui 
leading  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  nejn  Yangr 
of  precipices  and  ravines. 

One  after  another,  the  long  minutes  glided  on . 
and,  though  much  was  still  audible,  nothing  wa$ 
yet  to  be  seen.  At  length,  the  sMttll  socmd  of 
the  trumpet  again  tang  through  tl^hill  mi»tj 
air ;  and  the  next  instant  the  advAced  i^uanl 
of  an  army  of  Goths  emerged  from  the  distaut 
woods. 

Then,  after  an  interval,  the  multitudes  of  the 
main  body  thronged  through  every  outlet  in  the 
trees,  and  spread  m  dusky  masses  over  the  desert 
ground  that  lav  between  the  woods  and  the  rocks 
about  the  ^raers  of  the  lake.  The  front  imnks 
halted  as  if  to  communicate  with  the  crowds  oi 
the  rear-guard  and  the  stragglers  amon^  the 
baggage  wagons^  who  still  poured  forth  appa- 
rently in  interminable  hosts,  from  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  distant  trees.  The  advanced  troon, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  examining  tne 
roads,  still  marched  rapidly  on,  until  they  gained 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  leading  to  the  moi  to 
which  the  woman  still  dung,  and  froo^bich. 
with  eager  attention,  she  ^ill  watched  tbtsir 
movements. 

Placed  in  a  situatien  of  .the  extremest  peril, 
her  strength  was  her  only  preservative  against 
the  danger  of  slipping  from  ner  high  and  narrow 
elevation.  Hitherto,  the  moral  exatement  o: 
expectation  had  given  her  the  physical  pofwer 
necessary  to  maintain  her  position ;  hot.  |ait  as 
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the  Icftden  of  the  guard  arrived  at  the  eaveni, 
her  over-wrought  enei^ies  suddenly  deserted  her : 
her  hands  relaxed  their  grasp ;  she  tottered,  ana 
would  have  sunk  backward  to  instant  destruc- 
tion, had  not  the  skins  wrapped  about  her  boeom 
and  waist  become  entangled  with  a  point  of  one 
of  the  jagged  rocks  immediately  around  her. 
Tortimately — ^for  she  could  utter  no  cry — ^the 
troops  halted  at  this  instant  to  enable  their  horses 
to  gain  breath.  Two  among  them  at  once  per- 
ceived her  position  and  detected  her  nation. 
They  mounted  the  rocks:  and,  while  one  pos- 
aessed  himself  of  the  child,  the  other  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  mother  and  oearing  her  safely  to 
the  nound. 

The  snorting  of  horses,  the  clashing  of  weapons, 
the  confusion  of  loud,  rough  voices,  which  now 
startled  the  native  silence  of  the  solitary  lake,  and 
which  would  have  bewildered  any!  overwhelmed 
most  persons  in  the  woman's  exhausted  condition, 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  reassure  her  feelings 
and  reanimate  her  powers.  ShcL  disengaged  her- 
self from  her  preserver's  support  I  and  taking  her 
child  in  her  anns,  advanced  toward  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature,  whose  richf  armor  sufficiently 
announced  that  tus  position  m  the  army  was  one 
of  command.         / 

'^  I  am  Goisvitftha" — qaid  she  in  a  finn,  calm 
voice-^^  sister  to  Hermanric.  I  have'  escaped 
£rom  the  massacre,  of  the  hostages  in  Aquileia 
with  one  child.    Is  my  brother  with  the  army 

ofthelMcg?"  % 

Ty^MKlaration  produfSd  a  marked  change  in 
the  Dysta^ers.     The  looks  of  indifference,  or 


at  first  cast  on  the  fu- 


curiosity,  which  they  had 

gitive,  changed  to  the  liveliest  expressions  of 


wonder 

had  ad' 

to  un 

aifi 

her 

array  in 

old  man  advano 

sword,  and  ucm 

"  i  am  Wifen^rj 
hosAge  wi 

of  the 

tt 


respect.    The  chieilain'whom  she 
raised  the  visor  of  his  helmet  so  as 


wered  her  question  in  the 

two  soldiers  to  conduct 

ncampment  of  the  main 

he  turned  to  depart,  an 

ng  on  his  long,  heavy 

thus: — 

daughter  was  left 
in  Aquileia.     Is  she 
ibed?" 

tne  city  walls,"  was  the 
mans  made  of  her  a  feast  for 

Hjd  or^^br  escaped  the  old  warrior.  He 
.«»»,»  »i^ne  direction  of  Italy :  but,  as  he  looked 
HownwaM  Inward  the  plains,  his  brow  lowered, 
and  his  hands  tightened  mechanically  round  the 
hilt  of  his  enormous  weapon. 

The  same  gloomy  questi(m  was  propounded  to 
Goiavintha  by  the  two  men  who  euided  her  to 
^t  had  been  asked  by  their  aged 
Jt  received  the  same  terrible  answer, 
>me  with  the  same  stem  compo- 
red  by  the  same  ominous  glance 
of  Italy,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
ler. 

Leading  the  horse  that  carried  the  exhausted 
woman  with  the  utmost  care,  and  yet  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  down  the  paths  which  they  haii 
so  recently  ascended,  the  men,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  reached  the  place  where  the  army  had 
halted,  and  displayed  to  Goisvintha,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  numoers  and  repose,  the  vast  martial 
assemblage  of  the  wairiors  of  the  North. 
No  brightness- gleamed  from  their  armor;  no 


bannerB  waved  over  their  heads ;  no  i  mvae 
sounded  among  their  ranks.  Backed  by  the 
dreary  woods,  which  still  disgorged  unceasing  ad- 
ditions to  the  warlike  mmtitude  already  en- 
camped ]  surrounded  by  the  desolate  crags  which 
showed  "Bim,  wild,  and .  majestic,  through  the 
darkness  of  the  gloomy  mist;  covered  by  the 
dusky  clouds,  which  hovered  motkmless  over  the 
barren  mountain  tops,  and  poured  their  stoimy 
watera  on  tHie  uncmtivated  plains :  all  that  the 
appearance  of  the  GJoths  haa  of  solemnity  in  i^ 
seu^  was  in  awiul  harmtmy  with  the  cold  and 
mournful  aspect  that  the  face  of  Nature  had 
assumed.  Silent — ^menacing-~£lar]L — ^the  army 
looked  the  fit  embodinient  of  its  leader's  tremea- 
dous  purpose — ^the  subjugation  of  Rome. 

.Conducting  Groisvintut  quickly  through  te 
front  files  of  -Warriors,  her  guides,  pausing  at  a 
spot  of  ground  which  shelved  upward  at  riaht 
uigles  with  the  main  road  firom  the  woods,  de- 
sired her  to  dismount,  and,  pointing  to  the  group 
that  occupied  the  place,  said :  "^  Yonder  is  Alanc 
the  kins;  and  with  him,  is  Hermanric  thy 
brother." 

At  whatever  point  of  view  it  could  have  been 
regarded,  the  assemblage  of  persons  thus  indicat- 
ed to  Goi^intha  must  have  arrested  inattentian 
itself.  Near  a  confused  mass  of  weapons,  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  reclined  a  group  of  warrion, 
apparently  listening  to  the  low,  muttered  oonv<?- 
sation  of  three  men  of  great  aaej  who  rose  above 
them,  seated  on  pieces  of  rock,  and  whose  long, 
white  hair,  roush  skin  dresses,  and  lean  totteriag 
forms,  appteared  in  strong  contrast  with  the  iron- 
clad and  gigantic  figures  of  their  auditors  beneath. 
Above  the  old  men,  on  the -high  road,  was  one  of 
Alaric's  wagons ;  and  on  the  heaps  of  baegage 
piled  against  its  clumsy  wheels,  had  been  chosen 
the  resting-place  of  the  future  conoueror  of  Rome. 
The  top  of  the  vehicle  seemed  acnolutely  teem- 
ing with  a  living  burden.  Perehed  in  every 
available  nook  and  comer,  were  women  ana 
children  of  all  ages,  and  weapons  and  live  stock 
of  all  varieties.  Now,  a  child — ^lively,  misohiev- 
ous,  inquisitive— peered  forth  over  tne  head  of  a 
hatterine  ram.  Now,  a  lean,  hungry  sheep,  ad- 
vanced nis  inquiring  nostrils  sadly  to  the  open 
air ;  and  displayed  by  the  movement  the  head  of 
a  withered  old  woman,  pillowed  on  his  wooUy 
flanks.  Here,  appeared  a  young  girl,  struggling 
half  entombea  in  shields.  There^  gasped  an  ema- 
ciated camp-follower,  nearly  suffocated  in  heaps 
of  furs.  The  whole  scene,  with  its  background 
of  great  woods,  drenched  in  a  vapor  of  misty  rain , 
with  its  striking  contrasts  at  one  point  and  its 
solemn  harmonies  at  another,  presented  a  vast 
combination  of  objects  that  either  startled  or 
awed — a  gloomy  conjunction  of  the  menacing  and 
the  sublime. 

Bidding  Goisvintha  wait  near  the  wagon,  one 
of  her  conductors  approached  and  motioned  aside 
a  young  man  standing  near  the  king.  As  the 
warrior  rose  to  obey  the  demand,  he  dU^layed 
with  all  the  physical  advantages  of  his  race  an 
ease  and  elacticity  of  movement,  unusual  among 
the  men  of  his  nation.  At  the  instant  when  he 
joined  the  soldier  who  had  accosted  him,  his  taoe 
was  partially  concealed  by  an  immense  helinet, 
crowned  with  a  boar's  head)  the  mouth  of  which, 
forced  open  at  death,  gaped  wide,  as  if  still  ragiiij^ 
for  prey.  But  the  nam  had  scarcely  statsd  his 
errand,  when  he  startled  violently,  removed  the 
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grim  feppendage  of  war,  and  liaatened  bare-headed 
to  the  side  of  the  wagon  where  Goisvintha 
awaited  his  approach. 

The  instant  ne  was  beheld  by  the  woman,  she 
hastened  to  meet  him;  placed  the  wounded 
child  in  his  anns,  and  greeted  him  with  these 
woids: — 

**  Tour  brother  served  in  the  armies  of  Rome 
when  our  people  were  at  peace  wi^  the  Empire. 
Of  Us  household  and  his  possessions  Hub  is  all 
that  the  Ronuuis  have  left  r' 

She  ceased ;  and  for  an  instant  the  brother  and 
sister  regarded  each  other  in  touching  and  ex- 
pressive silence.  Though,  in  addition  to  the 
general  characterises  of  country,  the  counte- 
nances of  the  two  naturally  bore  the  more  par- 
ticular evidences  of  community  of  blood,  all  re- 
semblance between  them,  at  this  instant — so 
wonderful  is  the  power  of  expression  over  fea- 
ture— ^faad  utterly  vanished.  The  £Bu;e  and  man- 
ner of  the  young  man,  (he  had  numbered  only 
twenty  years,)  expressed  a  deep  sorrow ;  manly 
in  its  stem  tranquillity ;  sincere  in  its  perfect  in- 
nocence of  display.  As  he  looked  on  the  child, 
his  blue  eyes — bnght,  piercing,  and  lively — soft- 
ened Uke  a  woman's ;  nis  lips,  hardly  hidden  by 
Ids  short  beard,  closed  ana  quivered;  and  his 
ehest  heaved  under  the  armor  that  lay  upon  its 
noble  proportions.  There  was  in  tnis  simple, 
speechless,  tearless  melancholy — ^this  exouisite 
consideration  of  triumphant  strength  for  sunering 
weakness,  something  almost  sublime;  opposed 
as  it  was  to  the  emotions  of  malignity  and  de- 
mir.  that  appeared  in  Goisvintna's  features. 
The  iferocity  that  gleamed  from  her  dilated,  glar- 
ing eyes;  the  sinister  markings  that  appeared 
round  her  pale  and  parted  lips ;  the  swelling  of 
the  large  veins,  drawn  to  their  extremest  point 
of  tension  on  her  lofty  forehead,  so  distorted  her 
countenance,  that  the  brother  and  sister,  as  they 
stood  together,  seemed  in  expression  to  have 
changed  sexes  for  the  moment.  From  the  war- 
rior, came  pity  for  the  sufferer — ^from  the  mother, 
indignation  for  the  offense. 

Turning  from  this  melancholy  contemplation 
of  the  chud,  and  as  yet  addressing  not  a  word  to 
Goisvintha,  Hermanric  mounted  the  waeon,  and 
placing  the  last  of  his  sisters  (Offspring  in  the  arms 
of  a  decrepid  old  woman,  who  sat  brooding  over 
some  bundles  of  herbs  spread  out  upon  her  lap, 
addressed  her  thus : — 

*^  These  wounds  are  from  the  Romans.  Re- 
vive the  child,  and  vou  shall  be  rewarded  from 
the  spoils  of  Rome.^^ 

"  Ha  I  ha !  ha !"  chuckled  the  crone ;  "  Her- 
manric is  an  illustrious  warrior,  and  shall  be 
obeyed.  Hermanric  is  great,  for  his  arm  can 
slay  \  but  firunecbild  is  greater  than  he,  for  her 
cunning  can  cure !" 

As  3  anxious  to  verify  this  boast  before  the 
warriors  eyes,  the  old  woman  immediately  be- 
gan the  preparation  of  the  necessary  dressings 
nom  her  store  of  herbs ;  but  Hermanric  waited 
not  to^  a  witness  of  her  skill.  .With  one  final 
look  at  the  pale  exhausted  child,  he  slowly  de- 
scended from  the  wagon,  and  approaching  fiois- 
▼intha,  drew  her  toward  the  most  sheltered  po- 
sition near  the  ponderous  vehicle,  and  prepared 
to  listen  with  the  deepest  attention  to  the  recital 
of  the  scenes  of  terror  and  suffering  through 
which  she  had  so  recently  passed. 

'^You,"  she  began,  **Dom  while  our  nation 
WM  at  peace ;  transported  from  the  field  of  war, 


to  those  distant  provinces  where  tnuMpuDitTStin 
prevailed ;  preserved  throughout  your  chUobood 
from  the  chance  of  battle ;  advanced  to  the  anny 
in  your  youth,  only  when  its  toils  are  past  acd 
its  triumphs  are  already  at  hand — you  aknc 
have  escaped  the  miseries  of  our  peoples,  to  par- 
take in  the  glory  of  their  approaching  revenge. 

*^  Hardly  had  a  year  pasaed  since  you  had  bee? 
removed  uom  the  settlements  of  the  Goths  wW 
I  wedded  Priulf.  The  race  of  triflen  to  whom 
he  was  then  allied,  spite  of  their  RcMnan  han^ti- 
ness,  deferred  to  him  in  their  codbcils,  mod  ooa- 
fessed  among  their  legions  that  he  was  hrave.  I 
saw  myself  with  joy  the  wife  of  a  warrior  c£ 
renown;  I  believ^  in  my  pride,  that  I  vr» 
destined  to  be  the  mother  of  a  race  of  heroei; 
when  suddenly  there  came  news  to  ns  that  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  was  dead.  Then  £allow%<i 
anarchy  amone  the  people  of  the  aoiL  and  oot- 
rages  on  the  lioerties  of  their  allies,  the  Goths. 
Ere  long,  the  call  to  arms  arose  amooie  oor  na- 
tion. Soon  our  wagons  of  war  were  nailed  aooa 
the  frozen  Danube ;  our  soldiers  quitted  the  Bomao 
camp ;  our  husbandmen  took  their  weapons  from 
their  cottai^e  walls :  we  that  were  women  pi^ 
pared  with  6ur  children  to  follow  our  bnsbandi 
to  the  field ;  and  Alaric,  the  king,  camoe  ibith  m 
the  leader  of  our  hosts.  •% 

"We  marched  upon  the  territories  oi  thr 
Greeks. — ^But  how  shall  I  tell  you  of  the  evenii 
of  those  years  of  war  that  followed  our  in\'asioB : 
of  the  glory  of  our  viAories ;  of  the  bardstoa  of 
our  defenses ;  of  the  miseries  of  our  ilUCmI  ;  « 
the  hunger  that  we  vanquished ;  of  |be  disesse^ 
that  we  endured ;  of  the  shamefiu  peace  that  was 
finally  raUfi^d,  against  the  wishes  of  oor  kinj;  *. 
How  shall  I  tell  of  all  this,  when  my  thought* 
are  on  the  massacre,  from  whi^^||iave«jast  es- 
caped— ^when  those  first  mj^/fKu^hCj^Uce  re- 
membered in  anguish,  ar^^n  now,  fosjpttenir- 
the  superior  horrors  tnatJP^K ! 

"  The  truce  was  made,    ^bric  departed  with 
the  renoinant  of  his   army,  and  •  encamped  az 
^mona,  on  the  confines  of  tha|iiand  which  he 
had  already  invaded,  andAvhich  he  is  pse 
to  conquer,  now.    Betwe  ^    ^  - 

the  general  of  the  Romi 

sages,  for  the  leaders  disputed 

the  peace  that  should  be  finally 

while,  as  an  earnest  of  the  Go 

our  warriors,  and  among  them 

patched  into  Italy  to  be  dlies  once^  more  of  thr 

lemons  of  Rome,  and  with  them  they  took  then 

wives,  their  children,  and  their  ponesrions,  to  bs 

detained  as  their  hostageain  the  cities  throuighout 

the  land.  • 

"  I  and  my  children  were  conducted  to  Aqui- 
leia.  In  a  dwelling  within  the  dty  jmamreit 
lodged  with  our  possessions.  It  was  ^tHKhes 
I  took  leave  of  Priulf,  my  husband^  jHKgaHec. 
I  watched  him  as  he  departed  WvQKe  anny. 
and,  when  the  darkness  hid  him  from  my  eyes,  1 
reentered  the  town ;  from  which  I  am  the  odjJ 
woman  of  our  nation  who  has  escaped  aHve.'' 

As  she  pronounced  these  last  words,  Goisvin- 
tha's  manner,  which  bad  been  hitherto  calm  aad 
collected,  be^an  to  change ;  she  paused  abruptly 
in  her  narration,  her  head  sunk  upon  her  breast 
her  frame  quivered  as  if  convulsed  with  vioIat 
agony.  When  she  turned  toward  Hennanric  al- 
ter an  interval  of  silence  to  continue  her  recital, 
the  same  malignant  expression  lowercd  over  ba 
countenance  tba^had  appeared  on  it,  when  sht 
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presented  to  lum  ber  wounded  child ;  her  voice 
became  broken,  hoarse,  and  unfemininc  ;  and 
pressing  cloeely  to  the  young  man's  side,  she  laid 
her  trembling  fingen  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  bespeak 
his  most  undivid^  attention. 

"Time  grew  on,"  she  continued,  "and  still  there 
came  no  tidings  that  the  peace*  was  finally  se- 
cured. We,  that  were  hostages,  lived  separate 
from  the  people  of  the  town ;  for  we  felt  enmity 
toward  each  other  even  then.  In  my  captivity 
there  was  no  employment  for  me,  but  patience — 
no  pursuit,  but  hope.  Alone  with  my  children. 
I  was  wont  to  look  forth  over  the  sea,  toward 
the  camp  of  our  king ;  but  day  succeeded  to  day, 
and  his  warriors  appeared  not  on  the  plains ;  nor 
did  Priulf  return  with  the  legions  to  encamp  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  town.  So,  I  mourned  in 
my  loneliness ;  for  my  heart  yearned  toward  the 
homes  of  my  people :  I  longed  once  more  to  look 
upon  my  huslmncrs  (ace,  and  to  behold  again  the 
ranks  of  our  warriors,  and  the  majesty  of  their 
battle  array. 

*"  But^  already,  when  the  great  day  of  despair 
was  qiuckly  drawing  near,  a  bitter  outrage  was 
preparing  for  me  alone.  The  men  who  had 
nitnerto  watched  us  were  changed,  and  of  the 
number  of  the  new  guards,  was  one,  who  cast  on 
me  the  eyes  of  lust.  Night  after  night,  he  pour- 
ed his  entreaties  into  my  unwilling  ear;  for,  in 
liis  vanity  and  shamelessnesa,  he  Wlieved  that  I, 
who  was  Gothic  and  the  wife  of  a  Goth,  might 
be  won  by  him  whose  parentage  was  but  Ko- 
man  I  ScK>n,  from  prayers  he  rose  to  threats ; 
and,  one  night  appearing  before  me  with  smiles, 
he  cried  out — that  Stilicho,  whose  desire  was  to 
make  peace  with  the  Goths,  had  suffered,  f6r  his 
devotion  to  our  people,  the  penalty  of  death ;  that 
a  time  of  ruin ^ was  approaching  for  us  all;  and 
that  he  alone — ^whom  1  despised— could  preserve 
me  from  the  anger  of  Rome.  As  he  ceased  he 
approached  me ;  but  I,  who  had  been  in  many 
battle-fields,  felt  no. dread  at  the  prospect  of 
war ;  uid  I  spumed  him  with  laughter  from  my 
presence. 

"  Then,  for  a  few  nights  more,  my  enemy  ap- 
proached me  not  again.  Until,  one  evening,  as  I 
sat  on  the  terrace  before  the  house,  with  the  child 
that  you  have  beheld,  a  bclmct-crcst  sudderUy 
fell  at  my  feet,  and  a  voice  cried  to  me  from  the 
garden  beneatii— ^  Priulf  thy  husband  has  been 
slain  in  a  auarrel  by  the  solmers  of  Rome !  Al- 
ready the  legions  with  whom  he  served  are  on 
thpir  way  to  the  town ;  for  a  massacre  of  the 
hostages  ii  ordained.  Speak  but  the  word,  and  I 
can  save  thee,  even  yet  1' 

^'  I  looked  on  the  crest.    It  was  bloody,  and  it 
was  kit!     For  an   instant  my  heart  writhed 
within  me,  as  I  thought  on  my  warrior  whom  I 
hod  loved !    Then,  as  I  heard  the  messenger  of 
death  retire,  cursing,  from  his  lurking-place  in 
tiie  guden,  I  recollected  that  now  my  cl^ldren 
had  none  but  their  mother  to  defend  them ;  and 
that  peril  was  preparing  for  them  from  the  ene- 
mies of  their  race.     Besides  the  little  one  in  my 
ann.«,  I  had  two  that  were  sleepinjj  in  the  house. 
As  I  looked  round,  bewildered  and  in  despair,  to 
sec  if  a  chance  were  left  us  to  escape,  there  rang ; 
through  the  evening  stillness  the  sound  of  a  trum-  | 
pet ;  and  the  tramp  of  anned  men  was  audible  in  . 
the  street  beneath.    Then,  from  all  nuarters  of  | 
the  town,  rose,  as  one  suddon  sound.  tUo  shrieks  i 
of  women  and  the  yells  of  men.    Already,  as  I . 
rushed  toward  my  children's  beds,  the  fiends  of 


Rome  had  mounted  the  stairs,  and  w^ed  In 
bloody  triumph  their  reeking  swords !  I  gain- 
ed the  steps,  and  as  I  looked  up,  they  flung 
down  at  me  the  body  of  my  youngest  chUd. 
Oh,  HermanricI  Hermanric!  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  and'  the  most  beloved  !  What  the 
l^riests  say  that  God  should  be  to  us,  tiuit,  the 
lairest  one  of  my  ofiTspring,  was  to  me !  As  I 
saw  it  mutilated  and  dead--I,  who  but  an  hour 
before,  had  hushed  it  on  my  bosom  to  rest  !~* 
my  courage  forsook  me,  and  when  the  murder- 
ers advanced  on  me,  I  staggered  and  feD.  I 
felt  the  sword-point  enter  my  neck ;  I  saw  the 
dagger  gleam  over  the  child  in  my  arms;  I 
heaid  the  death-shriek  of  the  last  victim  above ; 
and  then  my  senses  fidled  me,  and  I  could  listen 
and  move  no  more  I 

*'  lK>ng  roust  I  have  lain  motionless  at  the  foot 
of  those  iatal  stairs;  for  when  I  awoke  from  my 
trance,  the  noises  in  the  city  were  hushed ; 
and  fiom  her  place  in  the  firmament  the  moon 
shone  softly  into  the  deserted  house.  I  listen- 
ed, to  be  certain  that  I  was  alone  with  my 
murdered  children.  No  sound  was  in  the  dwell- 
ing; the  assassins  had  departed,  believing  that 
their  labor  of  blood  was  ended  when  I  fell  be- 
neath their  swords ;  and  I  was  able  to  crawl 
forth  in  security,  and  to  look  my^  last  upon  my 
oflStpring  that  the  Romans  had  slain.  Tne  child 
that  I  held  to  my  breast  still  breathed.*  I  stanch- 
ed with  some  fira^ents  of  my  garment  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  and  laying  him  gently 
by  the  stairs— in  the  moonlight,  so  that  I  might 
ace  him  when  he  moved — I  groped  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wall  for  my  first  murdered  and  my  last 
bom ;  for  that  youngest  and  fairest  one  of  my 
ofi^spring,  whom  they  had  slaughtered  befi)re  my 
eyes !  When  I  touched  the  corpse,  it  was  wet 
with  blood ;  I  felt  its  face  and  it  was  cold  beneath 
my  hands ;  I  raised  its  body  in  my  arms,  and  its 
limbs  already  were  rigid  in  death!  Then  I 
thought  of  tne  eldest  child,  who  lay  dead  in  the 
chamber  above.  But  my  stren^h  was  fiiiling. 
me  fast.  I  had  an  infant  who  mi^ht  yet  be  pre- 
served ;  and  I  knew  that  if  morning  dawned  on 
me  in  the  house,  all  chances  of  escape  were  logt 
to  me  forever.  So— though  my  heart  was  cold 
within  rne,  at  leaving  my  child's  corpse  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Ronoans — I  took  up  the  dead  and 
the  wounded  one  in  my  arms,  and  went  forth  in- 
to the  garden,  and  thepce  toward  the  seaward 
quarter  of  the  town. 

**  I  passed  through  the  forsaken  streets.  Some- 
times I. stumbled  against  the  body  of  a  child — 
sometimes  the  mooiuight  showed  me  the  death- 
pale  face  of  ^me  woman  of  my  nation,  whom  I 
had  loved,  stretched  upward  to  the  sky;  but  I 
still  pressed  on  until  I  gained  the  wall  of  the 
town,  and  heard  on  the  other  side  the  waves 
breaking  sollly  upon  the  level  surface  of  the 
beach. 

^  I  looked  around.  The  gates  I  knew  were 
guarded  and  closed.  By  t^e  wall  was  the  only 
prospect  of  escape ;  but  its  top  was  high  luid  its 
sides  were  smooth,  when  I  felt  them  with  my 
hands.  Despairing  and  wearied.  I  laid  my  bur- 
dens down  where  they  were  hidaen  by  the  shade, 
and  walked  onward  a  few  paces,  for  to  remain 
still  was  a  torment  that  I  could  not  endure.  At 
a  short  distance  I  saw  a  soldier  sleeping  against 
the  wall  of  a  house.  By  his  side  was  a  ladder 
placed  against  the  window.  As  I  looked  up  I 
beheld  the  liead  of  a  corpse  resting  on  its  top 
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The  ^Etim  must  have  been  lateljr  skin,  Tor  her 
blood  still  dripped  BlowVy  down  into  an  empty 
wine-pot  that  stpod  within  the  soldier's  reach. 
When  I  saw  the  ladder  hope  revived  within  me. 
I  removed  it  to  the  wall — I  mounted  and  laid  my 
dead  child  on  the  great  stones  at  its  top— I  re- 
turned, and  plac^  my  wounded  boy  by  the 
corpse.  Slowly  and  with  many  efforts,  I  ,drag- 
ged  the  ladder  upward,  until  from  its  own 
weight  one  end  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  other 
side.  As  I  had  arisen  so  I  descended.  In  the 
sand  of  the  beach  I  scraped  a  hole,  and  buried 
there  the  corpse  of  the  infant ;  for  I  could  cany 
the  weight  of  two  no  longer.  Then  with  my 
wounded  child  I  reached  some  caverns  that  lay 
onward  by  the  shore.  There^  throughout  the 
next  day  I  lay  hidden — alone  with  my  sufferings 
of  body,  and  my  affliction  of  heart — ^until  the 
night  came  on^  when  I  set  forth  on  my  journey 
to  the  mountains ;  for  I  knew  that  at  JSmona, 
in  the  camp  of  the  warriors  of  my  people,  lay 
the  only  refuge  that  was  left  to  me  on  earth. 
Feebly  and  slowly,  hiding  by  day  and  traveling 
by  night,  I  kept  on  mv  way  imtil  I  gained  that 
lake  among  the  rockiL  where  the  guards  of 
the  army  came  forward  and  rescued  me  from 
death." 

She  ceased.  Throughout  the  latter  portion  of 
her  recital,  her  demeanor  had  been  calm  and 
sad,  and  aS  she  dwelt^  with  the  painful  industry 
of  grief,  over  each  minute  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  the  bereavements  she  had  sustained,  her 
voice  softened  to  those  accents  of  quiet  moum- 
fiilness,  which  make  impressive  the  most  simple 
words,  and  render  musical  'the  most  unsteiuly 
tones.  It  seemed  as  if  those  tenderer  and  kinder 
emotions,  which  the  attractions  of  her  offspring 
had  once  generated  in  her  character^  had  at  the 
bidding  of  memory  become  revivified  in  her 
manner,  while  she  lingered  over  the  recital  of 
their  deaths.  For  a  brief  space  of  time  she 
looked  fixedly  and  anxiously  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  Hermanric,  whicn  was  half  averted 
from  her,  and  expressed  a  fierce  and  revengeful 
|doom  that  sat  unnaturally  on  its  noble  lineaments. 
Then  turning  from  him,  she  buried  her  fiice  in 
her  hands,  and  made  no  effort  more  to  attract 
him  to  attention,  or  incite  him  to  reply. 

This  solenm  silence  kept  by  the  bereaved  wo- 
man and  the  brooding  man  had  lasted  but  a  liew 
minutes,  when  a  bAfsh  trembling  voice^  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  the  wagon,  calling  at  inter- 
vals—^^  Hermannc  1  Hermanric  P 

At  first  the  young  man  remained  unmoved  by 
those  discordant  and  repulsive  tones.  They 
repeated  his  name,  however,  so  often  and  so  per- 
severingly,  tiiat  he  noticed  them  ere  long ;  and 
suddenly  rising,  as  if  impatient  of  the  interrup- 
tion, advanced  towan!  tne  side  of  the  wagon 
from  which  the  mysterious  summons  appeared 
to  come. 

As  he  looked  up  toward  the  vehicle  the  voice 
ceased ;  and  he  saw  that  the  old  woman  to  whom 
he  had  confided  the  child,  was  the  person  who 
had  called  him  so  hurriedly  but  a  few  moments 
l)efore.  Her  tottering  body,  clothed  in  bear 
skins,  was  bent  for^-ard  over  a  large  triangular 
shield  of  polished  brass,  on  which  she  leant  her 
lank,  shriveled  arms.  Her  head  shook  with  a 
tremulous  palsied  action — a  leer,  half  smile,  half 
iprimace,  distended  her  withered  lips,  and  lighted 
her  sunken  eyes.  Sinister,  cringing,  repulsive ; 
her  face,  livid  with  the  reflection  from  tne  wea- 


Cthat  was  her  support,  and  her  itganjWCMxrefy 
fian  in  the  rugged  garments  that  enoompMWfd 
its  gaunt  proportions,  she  seemed  a  defonnity  se% 
up  by  evil  spirits  to  mock  the  majesty  of  the  hn^ 
man  form— an  embodied  satire  on  all  that  ii 
most  deplorable  in  infirmity,  and  most  disgosting 
inaee. 

Tne  instant  she  discerned  Hermamic,  she 
stretched  her  body  out  stfU  further  over  the 
shield ;  and  pointing  to  the  interior  of  the  wagon, 
muttered  solUy  that  one  fearful  and  expresoive 
word — dead  I 

Without  waiting  for  any  further  explanation. 
the  youns  Goth  mounted  the  vehicle,  and  gain- 
ine  the  old  woman^s  side,  saw  stretched  on  her 
collection  of  herbs — ^beautiful  in  the  sublifne  and 
melancholy  stillness  of  death — the  corpse  of 
Groisvintha's  last  child. 

"  Is  Hermanric  wroth  ?"  whined  the  hag. 
quailing  before  the  steady  rebuking  glance  of  the 
young  man.  "  When  I  said  that  Brunechild  wa$ 
greater  than  Hermanric,  I  lied.  It  is  Hermacnc 
that  is  roost  powerfid  1    See,  the  dressinfis  were 

S laced  on  the  wounds ;  and,  though  the  child  t» 
ied,  shall  not  the  treasures  that  were  prMiusvC 
me  be  mine  ?  I  have  done  what  I  could,  but  ilt 
cunning  begins  to  desert  me,  for  I  am  old — okf— 
old !  I  have  seen  my  generation  pass  away  I 
Aha  I  I  am  old,  Hermanic,  I  am  old  r' 

When  the  young  warrior  looked  on  tbe  chilC 
he  saw  that  tne  his  had  spoken  trutb,  and  ibai 
the  victim  had  diedfrom  no  fault  of  hers.  Pale 
and  serene,  the  countenance  of  the  boy  show^ J 
how  tranquil  had  been  his  death. — ^The  dressuij? 
had  been  skillfully  composed  and  carefolly  sp- 
plied  to  his  wounds,  but  suffering  and  privation 
had  annihilated  the  feebleness  of  human  resiA- 
a  nee  in  their  march  toward  the  last,  dread  gac4 ; 
and  the  treachery  of  Imperial  Rome  had  onc^ 
more  triumphed  as  was  its  wont,  and  triumi^MC 
over  a  chila ! 

As  Hermanric  descended  with  the  oorpee,  Gois- 
vintha  was  the  first  object  tBat  met  his  eyes  when 
he  alighted  on  the  ground.  The  mother  received 
from  him  the  lifeless  burden  without  an  exclann< 
tion  or  a  tear.  That  emanation  from  her  fqpner 
and  kinder  self,  which  had  been  produced  by  tbe 
closing  recital  of  her  sufferings,  was  hencelbrti. 
at  the  signal  of  her  last  child- s  death,  extingusbed 
in  her  forever  I 

^^  His  wounds  had  crippled  him,^'  said  the  yooas 
man,  gloomil}r.  ^'  He  could  never  have  iou^: 
with  the  warriors  1  Our  ancestors  slew  themselves 
when  they  were  no  longer  vigorous  fot  the  fighL 
It  is  better  that  he  has  aied !'' 

*^  Vengeance !"  gasped  Goisvintha,  pieeaing  op 
closely  to  his  side.  ""  We  will  have  vengcanoe 
for  the  massacre  of  Aquileia  I  When  blood  is 
streaming  in  the  palaces  of  Rome,  remember  mj 
murdered  children,  and  hasten  not  to  ftK^tly*  thy 
sword  I" 

Atthis  instant^  as  if  to  rouse  still  further  the 
fierce  determination  that  appeared  already  in  the 
face  of  the  young  Goth,  the  voice  of  Alahc  was 
heard  commanding  the  army  to  advance.  Her- 
manric started,  and  drew  the  pantinf  woman  after 
him  to  the  resting-place  of  the  xin^.  Thoe, 
armed  at  all  points,  and  rising,  by  his  superior 
stature,  high  above  tne  throng  around  him,  stood 
the  dreaddl  captain  of  the  Gothic  hosts.  His 
helmet  was  raised  so  as  to  display  his  dear  bfae 
eyes  ^leamin^  over  ihe  multitude  aroond  hin ; 
he  pointed  with  his  awoid  in  the  directioo  d 
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Ita]j ;  and  as,  nnk  by  rank.  ^  men  started  to 
their  arms,  and  prepared  exuitingl^  for  the  march, 
his  lips  parted  witn  a  smile  of  tnumph)  and  ere 
he  mored  to  accompany  them  he  spoke  thus : — 

^  Warriors  of  the  Uoths,  oar  halt  is  a  short  one 
among  the  mountains;  Dut^  let  not  the  weaiy 
repine,  for  the  glorious  resting-place  that  awaits 
our  laiwrt,  is  tl^  City  of  Rome  1  The  cmae  of 
Odin,  when  in  the  infancy  of  our  nation  he  retired 
before  the  myriads  of  the  Empire,  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  ful  ffll !  That  future  destruction,  which  he 
denounced  against  Rome,  it  is  oun  to  effect! 
Remember  your  hostages  that  the  Romans  have 
slain;  your  possessions,  that  the  Romans  have 
seized;  your  trust,  tfiat  the  Romans  have  be- 
trayed I  Remember,  that  I,  your  king,  have 
within  me  that  supematoral  impulse  which  never 
deceives,  and  which  calls  to  me  in  a  voice  of 
encouragement — ^Advance,  and  the  Empire  is 
thine  1  Assemble  the  warriorB,  and  the  City  of 
the  World  shall  be  delivered  to  the  conquering 
Goths!  Let  us  onward  without  delay!  Our 
prey  awaits  usl  Our  triumph  is  near!  Our 
vengeance  is  at  hand  I" 

ne  paused ;  and  at  that  moment  the  tmmpet 
gave  signal  for  the  march. 

^  Up  1  Up !''  cried  Hermanric,  seizing  Gfoisvin- 
tha  by  the  arm,  and  pointing  to  the  wagon  which 
had  already  begun  to  move ;  "  Make  ready  for 
the  journey !  I  will  charge  myself  with  the 
burial  of  me  child.  Yet  a  few  days  and  our 
encampment  may  be  before  Aquileia.  Be  patient 
and  I  will  avenge  thee  in  the  palaces  of  Rome  P 

The  mighty  mass  moved.  The  multitude 
stretched  forth  oveV  the  barren  sround ;  and,  even 
Qow,  the  warrion  in  front  of  t&  army  might  be 
seen  by  those  in  the  rear  mounting  the  last  range 
of  passes  that  lay  between  the  plains  of  Italy  and 
the  Goths.* 


CHAPTER  11. 

THX  COURT. 

Th8  traveler  who  so  fiur  departs  from  the 
ordinary  track  of  tourists  in  modem  Italy,  as  to 
visit  tne  city  of  Ravenna,  rememben  with 
astonishment,  as  he  treads  its  nlent  and  melan- 
choly streets,  and  beholds  vineyanis  and  marshes 
spread  over  an  extent  of  four  miles  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  town,  that  this  place,  now  half 
deserted,  was  once  the  most  populous  of  Roman 
fortresses ;  and  that  where  fields  and  woods  now 
present  themselves  to  his  eyes,  the  fleets  of  the 
£mpire  once  rode  securely  at  anchor,  and  the 
merchant  of  Rome  disemoarked  his  precious 
cargoes  at  his  warehouse  door. 

As  the  power  of  Rmne  declined,  the  Adriatic 
oy  a  Strang  fatality  bejpm  to  desert  the  fortress, 
whose  defense  it  had  hitherto  secured.  Coe^ 
with  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  the  people,  was 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  ocean  from  the 
city  Mralls ;  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  a  grove  of  pines  already  appeared  where 
the  port  of  Augustus  once  existed. 

At  the  period  of  our  story — ^though  the  sea  had 

*  The  hittoriesl  eveotf  introdaead  ap  to  thit  point 
^vUl  be  fannd  in  the  aoth  chapter  of  the  **  Decline  and 
Kail  of  the  Romen  Empire."  Alaric^i  conTietion  that 
bo  was  the  initnimentof  a  ittpeTnaturalasencr  agalnit 
Jiome,  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  ue  Slit  chap* 
t«r.  In  onoting  frosi  Oibbon^  here  and  elsewhere,  I 
refer  to  the  edtUon  of  1844,  In  one  Toloma 


even  then  receded  perceptibly — ^the  ditches  round 
the  walls  were  yet  fille<^  ana  the  canals  still  ran 
through  the  city,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
they  mtersect  Venice  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  morning  that  we  are  about  to  describe, 
the  autxunn  had  advanced  some  days  since  the 
events  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Al- 
though the  sun  was  now  high  in  the  eastern 
horizon,  the  restlessness  produced  by  the  heat 
emboldened  a  few  idlen  of  Ravenna  to  brave  the 
suhriness  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  vain  hojpe  ot 
being  greeted  by  a  breeze  from  the  Adriatic,  as 
they  mounted  the  seaward  ramparti  of  the  town. 
On  attaining  their  destined  elevation,  these  san- 
guine citizens  tuned  their  faces  with  fruitlesis 
and  despairing  industry  toward  every  point  ot 
the  compass,  but  no  breath  of  air  came  to  reward 
their  perMverance.  Nothing  could  be  more 
thoroughly  suggestive  of  the  undiminished  uni« 
versality  of  the  heat,  than  the  view,  in  ever\- 
direction,  fiom  the  position  they  then  eccupiea. 
The  stone  houses  of  tne  city  behind  them  glowed 
with  a  vivid  brightness  over^wering  to  the 
strongest  eyes.  'Ae  light  curtains  hung  motion- 
less over  the  lonely  windows.  No  shadows  varied 
the  brilliant  monotony  of  the  walls,  or  softened 
the  lively  dlitter  on  the  wateis  of  the  fountaias 
beneath.  Pfot  a  ripple  stirred  the  surface  of  the 
broad  channel,  that  now  replaced  the  ancient 
harbor.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  unfolded  the 
scorohing  sails  of  the  deserted  vessels  at  the  quay. 
Over  the  maishes  in  the  distance  hung  a  hot, 
quivering  mist ;  and  in  the  vineyards,  near  the 
town,  not  a  leaf  waved  upon  its  sleiider  stem. 
On  tne  seaward  side  lay,  vast  and  level^  the 
prospect  of  the  burning  sand,  and  beyond  it  the 
main  ocean,  waveless,  torpid,  and  suffused  in  a 
flood  of  fierce  brightoeas, — stretched  out  to  the 
cloudless  horizoo  that  dosed  the  sun-bright 
view. 

Within  tlSe  town,  in  those  streets  where  the 
tall  boQKs  cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the  flagstones 
of  the  road,  the  figures  of  a  few  slaves  might, 
here  and  tnere^  be  seen  sleeping  asainst  the 
walls,  or  gossipmg  languidly  on  the  fiLults  of  their 
respective  loids.  Sometimes  an  old  beggar 
might  be  observed,  hunting  on  the  well-stored 
preserves  of  his  own  body  the  Iivel}r  vermin  ot  ■ 
the  South.  Sometimes  a  restless  child  crawled 
from  a  door  step  to  paddle  in  the  sta^^nant  waten 
of  a  kennel :  bat  with  the  exception  of  these 
doubtful  evidences  of  human  industry,  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  few  groups  of  the 
lowest  orders  of  the  people  which  appeared  in 
the  streets  was  the  most  listless  and  utter  indo- 
lence. All  that  gave  splendor  to  the  city  at 
other  houn  of  the  day  was  at  this  period  hidden 
finom  the  eye.  The  elegant  courtiers  reclined  in 
their  loitv  chambers;  the  guards  on  duty  en- 
sconced themselves  in  angles  of  walls  and  re- 
cesses of  porticoes:  the  paoefhl  ladies  slumbered 
on  perfumed  coucnes  m  darkened  rooms;  the 
aided  carriages  were  shut  into  the  coach-houses ; 
the  prancing  noises  were  confined  in  the  stables; 
and  even  the  wares  in  the  nuiricet-places  were 
removed  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  was 
clear  that  the  luxurious  ii^bitants  of  Ra- 
venm  recognized  no  duties  of  suflicfent  impor-« 
tanosy  and  no  pleasures  of  sufficient  attraction, 
to  necessitate  tne  exposure  of  their  susceptible 
bodies  to  the  noontide  heat. 

To  |;ive  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  indolent  patricians  of  the  court  Id- 
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tend  away  their  noon,  and  to  satisfy  at  tlie 
same  time,  the  exigencies  attaching  to  the  con- 
duct  of  this  storv;  it  is  recjuisite  to  quit  the 
lounging-pkces  of  the  plebeians  in  the  streets, 
for  the  couches  of  the  nobles  in  the  Emperor's 
palace. 

Passing  through  the  massive  entrance  gates, 
crossing  the  vast  hall  of  the  imperial  abode, 
with  its  statues,  its  marbles,  and  its  guards  in 
attendance:  and  thence,  ascending  the  noble 
staircase,  tne  first  object  that  might  on  this  oc- 
casion have  attracted  the  observer,  when  he 
gained  the  approaches  to  the  private  apartments, 
was  a  door  at  an  extremity  of  the  corridor, 
richly  carved  and  standing  half  open^  At  this 
npot  were  grouped  some  fifteen  or  twenty  indivi- 
duals^ who  conversed  by  signs,  and  maintained 
in  all  their  movements  the  most  decorous  and 
complete  silence.  Sometimes,  one  of  the  party 
stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  ana  looked  cautiously 
through,  returning  almost  instantaneously,  and 
expressing  to  his  next^  neighbor,  by  various 
gnroaces.  his  immense  interest  in  the  sight  he 
had  just  beheld.  Occasionally,  there  came  from 
this  mysterious  chamber,  sounds  resembling  the 
cackling  of  poultir ;  varied,  now  and  then,  oy  a 
noise  like  the  faUing  of  a  shower  of  small, 
light  substances  upon  a  hard  floor.  Whenever 
these  sounds  were  audible,  the  members  of  the 
party  outside  the  door  looked  round  upon  each 
other  and  smiled — some  sarcastically,  some  tri- 
umphantly. A  few  among  those  patient  expec- 
tants grasped  roUs  of  vellum  in  their  hands; 
the  rest  held  nosegays  Xjf  rare  flowers,  or  sup- 
ported in  their  arms  small  statues  and  pictores  m 
mosaic.  Of  their  number,  some  were  painters 
and  poets ;  some  orators  and  philosophers  ;  and 
some  statuaries  and  musicians.  Among  such  a 
motley  assemblage  of  professions,  remarkable  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  for  fostering  in  their  vo- 
taries the  vice  of^  irritability,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  so  quiet  and  ozderly  a  liehavior 
should  exist  as  that  described.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  attending  at  the  palace,  these  men 
of  genius  made  sure  at  least  of  outward  unan- 
imity among  their  ranks,  by  coming  equal! v  pre- 
pared with  one  accomplishment,  and  equally  an- 
imated by  one  hope: — they  waited  to  employ  a 
common  agent — flattery;  to  attain  a  common 
end — gain. 

The  chamber  thus  sacred,  even  from  the  in- 
trusion of  intellectual  inspiration,  although  richly 
ornamented,  was  of  no  remarkable  extent.  At 
other  times  the  eye  mi^ht  have  wandered  with 
delight  on  the  exquisite  plants  and  flowers, 
scattered  profusely  over  a  noble  terrace,  to 
which  a  second  door  in  the  apartment  conducted ; 
but,  at  the  present  moment,  the  employment  of 
the  occupant  of  the  room  was  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  nature,  that  the  most  attentive  observa- 
tion must  have  missed  all  the  inferior  character- 
istics of  the  place,  to  settle  immediately  on  its 
inhabitant  alonej 

In  the  midst  of  a  large  flock  of  poultry,  which 
seemed  strangely  misputced  on  a  floor  of  marble 
ana  under  a  gilded  roo^  stood  a  pale,  thin,  debili- 
tated youth,  magnificently  clothed,  :aiid  holding 
in  his  band  a  silver  vase  nlled  with  grain,  which 
lie  ever  and  anon  distributed  to  the  cackling  mul- 
titude at  his  feet.  Nothing  could  be  more  pitip> 
ably  effeminate  than  the  aopearance  of  this 
young  man.  His  eHA  were  neavy  and  vacant; 
bia  forehead  Iq^r  ana  retiring;  his  cheeks  sallow; 


and  his  form  curvvd  aa  if  with  a  nrematnre  M 
age.  An  unmeaning  smile  dilated  his  thin,  co- 
lorless lipe ;  and  as  l£  looked  down  on  his  ctznge 
favorites,  he  occasionally  whispered  to  than  a 
few  broken  expressions  of  endearm^it,  afanost 
infantine  in  their  simplicity.  His  whole  boqI 
seemed  to  be  engrossed  by  the  labor  of  distril^ 
uting  his  grain,  and  he  followed  the  difierest 
mpvemente  of  tne  poultry  with  'an  earnestness 
of  attention,  which  seemed  almost  idiotic  in  its 
ridiculous  intensity.  If  it  be  asked,  why  a  per- 
son so  contemptible  as  this  solitaiy-  youth  has 
been  introducea  With  so  ^uch  care,  and  de^ 
scribed  with  so  much  minuteness,  it  must  be  an- 
swered, that,  though  destined  to  form  no  im- 
portant figure  in  thu  work,  he  played,  from  bb 
position,  a  remarkable  part  in  the  gxeai  drama 
on  which  it  is  founded — ^for  this  feeder  of  chick- 
ens was  no  less  a  person  than  Honorius,  Empe- 
ror of  Rome.* 

It  is  the  very  imbecility  of  this  paxi,  at  inch  a 
time  as  that  we  now  write  on,  which  invests  his 
character  with  a  fearful  interest  in  the  eye  of 
posterity.  To  his  feebleness  was  accorded  the  ter- 
rible responsibility  of  liberating  the  loDg-pnsoned 
storm,  whose  elements  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  in  the  preceding  chapter.  With  )&: 
intellect  enough  to  be  capricious,  and  just  deter- 
mination enough  to  he  mischievous,  Le  was  aa 
instrument  fitted  for  the  uses  of  every  ambiticiin 
villain  who  could  succeed  in  gaining  his  ear.  To 
flatter  his  puerile  tyranny,  the  m&tuated  intrigum 
of  the  court  rewarded  the  heroic  Stilicho  for  the 
rescue  of  his  country,  with  the  penalty  of  6r^% 
and  defrauded  Alaric  of  the  moderate  ooDoesstars 
that  they  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
perform.  To  gratify  his  vanity,  he  was  paraded 
m  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  for  a  vsc- 
tory  that  others  had  gained.  To  pander  to  his 
arrogance,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  vuest  privilege 
of  that  power  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
for  good,  the  massacre  of  the  heljdeas  hostogt^, 
con£ied  by  Gothic  honor  to  Roman  treachery, 
was  unhesitatingly  ordained;  and,  finally,  w 
soothe  the  turbmence  of  his  unmanly  fears,  the 
last  act  of  his  unscrupulous  oouncilora,  ere  the 
empire  fell,  was  to  authorize  his  abandooim  his 

nle  in  the  hour  of  periU  careless  who  sir&red 
ifenseless  Rome,  while  he  was  secure  in  for- 
tified Ravenna.t  Such  was  the  man  under  whofa 
the  mightiest  of  the  world's  structures  was  doom- 
ed to  totter  to  its  fall !  Raised  and  supported  ht 
a  superhuman  daring,  that  invested  the  naaseooa 
horron  of  incessant  bloodshed  with  a  rude  anrf 
appalling  magnificence,  the  mistress  of  natioos 
was  now  fated  to  sink  bv  the  moat  ignoble  of  de- 
feats, under  the  most  aowct  of  tremblecs.  For 
this  had  the  rough  old  Kingdom  shaken  oiT  its 
enemies  by  swarms  from  its  vigorous  arms !  For 
this  had  the  doubtful  virtues  of  the  Republic,  usi 
the  perilous  magnificence  of  the  JSmpire,  per- 
plexed and  astonished  the  World  1  In  such  a  coc- 
elusion  as  Honorius.  ended  the  dignified  barbariut^ 
of  a  Brutus,  the  poUshed  splendors  of  an  Aus:u»- 
tua,  the  unearthly  atrocities  of  a  Neio.  and  thr 
immortal  virtues  of  a  Trajan  I  ^  Vainly,  ihroueii 
the  toiling  ages,  over  thte  run  of  lier  noblv^; 
hearty  and  the  prostitution  of  her  grandest  intel- 
lects, bad  Rome  stridden  pitilessly  onward,  ^nsf- 

*Vid«  '•DMline  and  FSU  of  «lis  Bomaa  Enpitc '' 
ohsp.  39,  Mge  466. 
t ''  DeoUm  sadpFsll  of  the  Roaian  Esspim,**  chaytaif 
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ing  «t  the  shadow— Glory ;  the  fiat  had  now  gone 
Ibrth,  that  doomed  her  to  possess  herself  finally, 
of  the  suhstance— Shame  I 

When  the  imperial  trifler  had  exhausted  his 
store  of  grain,  and  satisfied  the  cmvinj^  of  his  vo- 
racious &vorites,  he  was  relieved  of  his  silver  vase 
by  two  attendants.  The  Hock  of  poultry  was  then 
ushered  out  at  one  door,  while  the  flock  of  geniuses 
was  ushered  in  at  the  other. 

Leaving  the  Emperor  to  cast  his  languid  eyes 
over  objects  of  art  for  which  he  had  no  admira^ 
tioii,  and  to  open  his  unwilling  ears  to  panegyrical 
orations  for  which  he  had  no  comprehension,  we 
proceed  to  introduce  the  reader  to  an  apartment 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  palace,  in  which  are 
congregated  aU  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his 
Court 

Ima^ne  a  room,  two  hundred  £Bet  long  and 
proportionately  broad.  Its  floor  is  mosaic, 
^Moought  into  the  loveliest  patterns.  Its  sides  are 
decorated  with  immense  pillars  of  variegated  mar- 
ble,  the  recesses  formed  oy  which  aze  occupied  by 
statues,  all  arranged  in  exquisite  variety  of  atti- 
tude, so  as  to  appear  to  oe  oflleiing  to  whoever 
approaches  them,  the  rare  flowers  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  attendants  to  place  in  their  hands. 
The  ceiling  is  |)ainted  in  fresco,  in  patterns  and 
colors  harmonizing  with  those  on  the  mosaic  floor. 
The  cornices  are  of  silver,  and  decorated  with 
mottoes  from  the  amatory  poets  of  the  day,  the 
letters  of  which  are  fomied  by  precious  stones. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  fountain  throwing 
up  streams  of  perfumed  water,  and  surrounded  by 
golden  aviaries,  containing  birds  of  all  sizes  and 
nations.  Three  large  wmdows,  placed  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  apartment,  look  out  upon 
the  Adriatic,  but  'are  covered  at  this  hour,  from 
the  outside,  with  silk  curtains  of  a  delicate  green 
risade,  which  cast  a  soft,  luxurious  light  over  every 
object  bat  are  so  thinly  woven  and  so  skillfully 
arranged,  that  the  slightest  breath  of  air  which 
moves  without,  finds  its  way  immediately  to  the 
languid  occupants  of  the  court  waiting-room. 
The  number  of  these  individuals  amounts  to  about 
fifty  or  sixty  persons.  By  far  the  larger  half  of 
the  assembla^  are  women.  Their  black  hair 
tastefully  braided  into  various  forms,  and  adorned 
with  flowers  or  precious  stones,  contrasts  elegant- 
ly with  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  robes,  in 
which  they  are  for  the  most  part  clothed.  Some 
of  them  are  occupied  in  listlessly  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Inrds  in  the  aviarim ;  others 
hold  a  languid  and  whispered  conversation  with 
such  of  the  courtiers  as  happen  to  be  placed  near 
them.  The  men  exhibit  in  their  dresses  a  greater 
variety  of  color,  and  in  their  occupations  a  g[reater 
fertility  of  resource  than  the  women.  Their  |par- 
menls.  of  the  lightest  rose,  violet,  or  yellow  tints, 
diversify  fiuitastically  the  monotonous  white  robes 
of  their  gentle  companions.  Of  their  employ- 
mentsythe  most  conspicuous  are,  playing  on  the 
lute,  gaming  with  dice,  teasing  their  lap-dogs,  and 
insulting  their  parasites.     Whatever  their  occu- 

{lation,  it  is  performed  with  little  attention,  and 
ess  enthusiasm.  Some  recline  on  their  couches 
with  closed  eyes,  as  if  the  heat  made  the  labor  of 
using  their  oigans  of  vision  too  much  for  them ; 
others,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  suddenly 
leave  a  sentence  unfuushed,  apparently  incapaci- 
tated by  lassitude  from  giving  expression  to  the 
simplest  ideas,  livery  sight  in  the  apartment 
that  attracts  the  eye,  every  sound  that  gains  the 
eai,  expfeases  a  luxurious  repose.    No  brilliant 


light  mais  the  pervading  softness  of  the  stmo- 
spheie ;  no  violent  color  materializes  the  light, 
ethereal  hues  of  the  dresses ;  no  sudden  noises  in* 
terrupt  the  fitful  and  plaintive  notes  of  the  lute, 
jar  with  the  soft  twittering  of  the  birds  in  the 
aviaries,  or  drown  the  still,  regular  melody  of  the 
hidies'  voices.  All  objects,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  It  is  a 
scene  of  spiritualized  indolence— a  picture  of 
dreamy  beatitude,  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  un- 
ruffled repose. 

Amid  this  assemblage  of  beauty  and  nobility, 
the  memhen  of  which  were  rather  to  be  gener- 
ally noticed  than  particularly  observed,  there  was, 
however,  one  individual  who,  both  by  the  solitary 
occupation  he  had  chosen  and  his  accidental  no- 
sition  in  the  room,  was  personally  remarkable 
among  the  listless  natricians  around  him. 

His  couch  was  placed  nearer  the  window  than 
that  of  any  other  occupant  of  the  chamber.  Some 
of  his  indolent  neighbors— especially  those  of  the 
gentler  sex— occasionally  regarded  him  with 
mingled  looks  of  admiration  and  curiosity ;  but 
no  one  approached  him,  or  attempted  to  engafa 
him  in  conversation.  A  piece  of^  vellum  lay  by 
his  side,  on  which  from  time  to  time,  he. traced  a 
few  words,  and  then  resumed  his  reclining  posi- 
tion, anparently  absorbed  in  reflection  and  utterly 
regardless  of  all  the  occupants— male  and  female 
—of  the  imperial  apartment  Judging  from  his 
^neral  appearance,  ne  could  scaroefy  be  twenty- 
tive  years  of  age.  The  conformation  of  the  up- 
per part  of  his  face  was  thoroughly  intellectual-— 
the  forehead  high,  broad,  and  upright ;  the  eyea 
clear,  penetrating,  and  thouehtfui— -out  the  lower 
part  was,  on  the  other  hand,  undeniably  sensual. 
The  lips  full  and  thick,  formed  a  diagreeable  con- 
trast to  the  delicate  chiseUng  of  the  strai([^t 
Grecian  nose ;  while  the  fleshuiess  of  the  cmn, 
and  the  jovial  redundancy  of  the  cheeks,  were, 
in  their  turn,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  pale  noble  forehead,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  quick  intelligent  eyes.  In  stature, 
he  was  barely  of  the  middle  size;  but  every  part 
of  his  body  was  so  perfectly  proportioned,  that  he 
appeared  in  any  position,  taller  than  he  really 
was.  The  ui^r  part  of  his  dress,  thrown  open 
from  the  heat  partly  disclosed  the  fine  statuesque 
formation  of  his  neck  and  chest.  His  eara  hands, 
and  feet,  were  of  that  smallness  and  delicacy 
which  is  held  to  denote  the  aristocracy  of  birth ; 
and  there  was  in  his  inanner,  that  indescribable 
combination  of  unobtrusive  dignity  and  unaffected 
elegance,  which  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
through  all  changes  of  manners  and  customs,  has 
rendered  the  demeanor  of  its  few  favored  posses- 
sors, the  instantaneous  interpreter  of  their  social 
rank. 

While  the  patrician  was  still  occupied  over  his 
vellum,  the  following  conversation  took  place  in 
whispers,  between  two  ladies  plac<^  near  the 
situation  he  occupied. 

*^  TeU  me,  Camilla,'^  said  the  eldest  and  state- 
liest of  the  two,  ^  who  is  the  courtier  so  occupied 
in  composition  ?  I  have  endeavored.  I  know  not 
how  often,  to  catch  his  eye ;  but  the  man  will 
look  at  nothing  but  his  rolf  of  vellum,  or  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room." 

^  What,  are  you  so  great  a  stranger  in  Italy  as 
net  to  know  him !''  replied  the  other,  a  lively 
girl  of  small  delicate  form,  who  fidgeted  wi^ 
persevering  restlessness  on  her  couch,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  giving  an  instant's  steady  attention 
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to  any  of  the  objeete  anmiid  her.    "  By  all  the 
Mints,  martyn,   and  relics   of  my  undie  the 

^Qshl    Yoa  should  not  swear!" 

*^  Not  swear  I  Why  I  am  making  a  newcol- 
lection  of  oaths,  intend  soleW  for  ladies'  use  I 
I  intended  to  set  the  fashion  of  swearing  by  them 
myself  F' 

^  But  answer  my  question,  I  beseech  you ! 
Will  you  never  leam  to  talk  on  one  subject  at  a 
time!" 

^Your  question— ah,  your  question  1 — It  was 
about  the  Goths  «" 

"  No.  no  1  It  was  about  that  man  who  is  in- 
eesnntiy  writing,  and  will  look  at  nobody.  He 
k  idmost  as  provoking  as  Camilla  herwlf  I" 

*^  Don't  frown  so !  That  man»  as  you  call  him, 
is  the  senator  Vetianio." 

Hie  lady  started.  It  was  evident  that  Yetranio 
had  a  reputation. 

«<Yes  I"  continued  the  Uvely  Camilla.  ^  That 
m  the  accomplished  YetTsnio,  but  he  will  be  no 
ftvorite  of  youn,  for  he  aoroetiroes  sweais — 
shears  by  the  ancient  gods  too,  which  ia  forbid- 
den 1" 

^  He  ii  handsome." 

**  Handsome  I  he  is  beautiful!  No  woman 
ia  Italy  but  is  languishing  for  him  I" 

**  I  have  heard  that  he  is  clever." 

^  Who  has  not  1  He  is  the  author  of  some  of 
the  most  celelmted  sauces  of  the  ase.  Cooks  of 
all  nations  worihip  him  as  an  oracle  Then  he 
writes  poetry,  and  composes  music,  and  paint* 
pictures !  And,  as  for  philosophy— he  talks  it 
oetter  than  my  uncle  the  bishop!" 

"Is  he  rich?" 

•^Ah!  my  uncle  the  bishop— I  muttell  you 
how  I  helped  Yetranio  to  make  a  satire  on  lum  I 
When  I  was  staying  with  him  at  Rome,  I  used 
often  to  see  a  woman  in  a  vail  taken  across  the 
garden  to  his  study ;  so,  to  perplex  him,  I  asked 
him  who  she  was.  And  he  frowned  and  stam- 
mered, and  said,  at  first,  that  I  was  disrespectful } 
but  he  told  me  afterward,  that  she  was  an  Arian 
whom  he  was  laboring  to  convert.  So  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  see  how  this  conversion  went  on, 
and  hid  myself  behind  a  bookcase.  But  it  is  a 
profound  secret ;  I  tell  you  in  confidence." 

**  I  don't  care  to  know  it.  Tell  me  about  Ye- 
tnnio." 

**■  How  ill-natured  you  are.  Oh,  I  shall  never 
forget  how  we  laughed,  when  I  told  Yetranio 
what  I  had  seen !  He  took  up  his  writing-mate- 
rials, and  made  the  satire  inmiediately.  The  next 
day  all  Rome  hrard  Of  it.  My  uncle  was  speech- 
less with  rage  I  I  believe  he  suspected  me  ;  but 
he  gave  up  converting  the  Arian  fady ;  and — " 

"  I  ask  you  again — ^is  Yetranio  rich  ?" 

'^  Half  Sicily  is  his.  He  has  immense  estates 
in  Africa,  olive-grounds  in  Syria,  and  com-fields 
in  Gaul.    I  was  present  at  an  entertainment  he 

Eive  at  his  villa  in  Sicily.  He  fitted  up  one  of 
B  vessels  from  the  descriptions  of  the  furnishing 
of  Cleopatra's  galley,  and  made  his  slaves  swim 
after  us,  as  attendant  Tritons.  Oh,  it  was  mag- 
nificent 1" 

**  I  should  like  to  know  hino." 

*^  You  should  see  his  cats !  He  has  a  perfect 
legion  of  them  at  his  villa.  ,  Twelve  slaves  are 
employed  to  attend  on  them.  He  is  mad  about 
eats,  and  declares  that  the  old  Egyptians  were 
right  to  worship  them.  He  told  me,  yesterday, 
tuit  when  his  largest  cat  ia  dead,  ha  will  oaaoniae  I 


her,  in  spite  of  the  Christians  !  And  then^  be  is 
so  kind  to  his  slaves !  They  are  never  whipped, 
or  punished  ;  except  when  they  neekct  or  dis- 
figure themselves,  for  Yetranio  will  ulow  nothing 
that  is  u^ly  or  dirty  to  come  near  him.  Yoa 
must  visit  nis  banqueting  hall,  at  Rome :  it  is 
perfection  1" 

'^  But  why  is  he  here  f 

"He  has  come  to  Ravenna,  chaind  witii  amic 
secret  message  from  the  Senate,  and  has  prescnied 
a  rare  breed  of  chickens  to  that  fooliab — ^' 

"  Hush  1  you  may  be  overheard  I" 

"  Well  1— to  that  viae  Emperor  of  cms!  Ah, 
the  palace  has  been  so  pleasantonoe  he  has  been 
here!" 

At  this  instant,  the  above  dialogue — from  tiie 
frivolity  of  which  the  universally  learned  readen 
of  modem  times  will,  we  fear,  reooil  with  con- 
tempt— was  interrupted  by  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  its  hero,  wmch  showed  that  his  occupy 
tion  was  at  an  end.  With  the  elaborate  ddihoa- 
tion  of  a  man  who  disdains  to  exhibit  KiiiMwtf  as 
liable  to  be  hurried  by  any  mortal  afiair,  Vcti>- 
nio  slowly  folded  up  the  vellum  he  had  now 
filled  with  writing;  and,  depositing  it  in  his  b^ 
som,  made  a  sign  to  a  slave,  who  uppeped  to  he 
then  passing  near  hizn  with  a  dish  of  fruit. 

Having  received  his  message,  the  alave  Rtired 
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to  the  entrance  of  the  imartment;  and,  bee 
ing  to  a  man  who  stood  outside  the  door^ 
tioned  him  to  approach  Yetranio's  couch. 

This  individual  immediately  hurried  acms 
room  to  the  window  where  the  elegant 
awaited  him.  Not  the  slightest  deseriptkn  of 
him  is  needed,  for  he  belonged  to  a  class  with 
which  modems  are  as  well  acquainted  as  a»> 
cients— a  class  which  has  survived  all  chan^pes 
of  nations  and  manners— a  class  which  came  ja 
with  the  first  rich  man  in  the  woiid,  and  will 
only  ^  out  with  the  last.  In  a  WQiil,hie  was  a 
Parasite. 

He  enjoyed,  however,  one  great  sopenontr 
over  his  modem  successors.  In  his  day  flattery 
was  ^  prcfe$sion-»m  ours  it  has  sunk  to  a  pmr- 
unt. 

^  I  shall  leave  Ravenna  this  evening,"  aaid  Yc^ 
tranio. 

The  parasite  made  three  low  bowa  and  smiled 
ecstatiodly. 

"  You  will  order  my  traveling  equipage  to  he 
at  the  palace  gates  an  hour  before  sunset.^' 

The  parasite  declared  he  should  never  forge: 
the  honor  of  the  commission,  and  left  the  room. 

The  sprightly  Camilla,  who  had  overheard 
Yetranio's  command,  jumped  off  her  oooch,  as 
soon  as  the  parasite's  back  was  turned,  and,  lim- 
ning up  to  the  senator,  began  to  reproach  bim  for 
the  determination  he  nad  just  formed. 

"  Have  you  no  compunction  at  leaving  me  to 
the  dullness  of  this  horrible  palace,  to  aatiafy  your 
idle  fency  for  going  to  Rome,"  said  ahe.  poutii^ 
her  pretty  lip,  and  playing  with  a  lock  of  the 
dark  brown  nair  that  clustered  over  Yetnnior  ■ 
brow. 

**  Has  the  senator  Yetranio  so  little  r^;aid  for 
his  friends,  as  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  tbr 
Goths?"  said  another  lady,  advancing  with  a 
winning  smile  to  Camilla's  side. 

^  Ah,  those  Goths  1"  exclaimed  Yetranio^  tom- 
ing  to  the  last  speaker.  "  Tell  me,  Julia,  is  it  not 
reported  that  the  barbarians  are  really  nazchiBc 
into  Italy?" 

*^  Everybody  has  heard  of  it    The 
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0  discoxnpoeed  by  the  rumor,  that  he  has  forbid- 
len  the  very  name  ot'  the  Goths  to  be  mentioned 
u  his  presence  agiiin.'^ 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  Vetranio,  drawing 
!!?amilla  toward  him,  and  playfully  tapping  her 
it  tie  dimpled  hand,  ^  I  am  in  anxious  expecta- 
ion  of  the  Goths,  for  I  have  designed  a  statue  of 
Minerva,  for  which  I  can  find  no  model  so  fit  as 

1  woman  of  that  troublesome  nation.  I  am  in- 
brmed  upon  good  authority,  that  their  limbs  are 
:olossal,  and  their  sense  of  propriety  most  obedi- 
Mitly  pliable  under  the  discipline  ot  the  purse.'' 

'"If  the  Goths  supply  ywi  with  a  model  for 
inylhing,"  said  a  courtier  who  had  joined  the 
;roup,  while  Vetranio  was  speaking,  **  it  will  be 
A'ith  a  representation  of  the  burning  of  your 
xxlace  at  Kome,  which  they  wi|kenable  you  to 
^aint  in  blood,  from  the  inexhai&tible  reservoir 
)f  your  own  wounds." 

The  individual  who  uttered  this  last  observa^ 
^ion,  was  remarkable  amon^  the  brilliant  circle 
iround  him,  by  his  excessive  ugliness.  Urged 
^Y  his  personal  disadvantages,  and  the  loss  of  all 
lus  property  at  the  gaming-table,  he  had  latterly 
personated  a  character,  the  accomplishments  at- 
tached to  which,  rescued  him  by  their  disagreea- 
t>Le  originality  in  that  frivolous  age,  from  oblivion 
3r  contempt.     He  was  a  Cynic  philosopher. 

His  remark,  however,  produceid  no  otner  effect 
JD.  his  hearers'  serenity  than  to  excite  their  mer- 
riment. Vetranio  laughed,  Camilla  laughed, 
Julia  laughed.  The  idea  of  a  troop  of  barbarians 
QvcT  being  able  to  burn  a  palace  at  Rome,  was 
too  wildly  ridiculous  for  any  one's  gravity,  and  as 
the  speech  was  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the 
rf)om,  in  spite  of  their  dullness  and  lassitude  the 
whole  Court  laughed. 

^*  I  know  not  why  I  should  be  amased  at  that 
man's  nonsense,"  said  Camilla,  suddenly  becom- 
ing grave,  at  the  very  crisis  of  a  most  attractive 
smile,  '*  when  I  am  so  melancholy  at  the  thought 
of  Vetranio's  departure.  What  will  become  o[ 
me  when  he  is  gone .'  Alas !  who  will  be  led  in 
the  palace  to  compo?^  songs  to  my  beauty  and 
music  for  my  lute  i  Who  will  paint  me  as  Ve- 
nus, and  tell  me  stories  about  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  their  cats  i  Who  at  the  banquet  will 
direct  what  dishes  I  am  to  choose,  and  wnat  I  am 
lo  reject  ?  Who  P — and  poor  little  Camilla 
fjtopped  suddenly  in  her  enumeration  of  the  plea- 
sures she  was  about  to  lose,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  weeping  as  piteously  as  she  had  been 
lauzhing  rapturously  but  the  instant  before. 

Vetranio  was  touched — not  by  the  compliment 
to  his  more  intellectual  powers,  but  by  the  ad« 
mission  of  his  convivial  supremacy,  as  a  guide  to 
the  banquet,  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  Ca- 
milla's remonstrance.  The  sex  were  then,  as 
now,  culpably  deficient  in  gastronomic  enthusi- 
SLita.  It  was,  therefore,  a  perfect  triumph,  to 
liave  made  a  convert  to  the  science,  of  the 
youngest  and  loveliest  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court. 

^'  If  she  can  gain  leave  of  absence,"  said  the 
gratified  senator, ''  Camilla  shall  accompany  me 
to  Rome,  and  shall  be  present  at  the  first  cele- 
bration of  my  recent  discovery  of  a  Nightingale 
Sauce." 

Camilla  was  in  ecstacies.  She  seized  Vetra- 
nio's cheeks  between  her  rosy  little  fingers, 
kissed  him  as  enthusiastically  as  a  child  kisses  a 
new  toy,  and  darted  gaily  off  to  prepare  for  her 
departure. 
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""  Vetranio  would  be  better  employed,"  sneered 
the  cynic,  "in  inventing  new  ralves  for  future 
wounds,  than  new  sauces  for  future  nightingales ! 
His  carcase  will  be  carved  by  Gothic  sworcU  as  a 
feast  for  the  worms,  before  his  birds  are  spitted 
with  Roman  skewers  as  a  feast  for  his  guests ! 
Is  this  a  time  for  cutting  statues  and  concocting 
sauces  ?  Fie  on  the  senators  who  abandon  them-, 
selves  to  such  pursuits  as  Vetranio's  I" 

"  I  have  other  designs,"  replied  the  object  of  all 
this  moral  indignation^  looking  with  inadting  in- 
difiTerence  on  the  cyme's  repulsive  countenance, 
^  which,  from  their  immense  importance  to  the 
world,  must  meet  with  universal  approval.  The 
labor  that  I  have  just  achieved  forms  one  of  a 
series  of  three  projects,  which  I  have  for  some 
time  held  in  contemplation.  The  first  is  an 
analysis  of  the  new  priesthood;  the  second  a 
true  personification,  both  by  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, of  Venus;  the  third  a  discovery  of  what  hai 
been  hitherto  nninvented— a  nightingale  sauce. 
Byjthe  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Fate,  it  has  been 
so  willed  that  the  last  of  the  objects  I  proposed 
to  myself  has  been  the  first  attained.  Tne  sauce 
is  composed,  and  I  have  just  concluded  on  this 
vellum  the  ode  that  is  to  introduce  it  to  my  table. 
The  analyzation  will  be  my  next  labor.  It  will 
take  tiie  form  of  a  treatise,  in  which,  making  the 
experience  of  past  years  the  groundwork  of  pro- 
phecy for  the  future,  I  shall  show  the  precise 
number  of  additional  dissensions,  controversies, 
and  quarrels  that  will  be  required  to  enable  the 
new  priesthood  to  be  themselves  the  destroyers 
of  their  own  worship.  I  shall  ascertain  by  an 
exact  computation  the  year  in  which  this  de- 
struction will  be  consummated;  and  I  have  by 
me  as  the  materials  for  my  work  an  historical 
summary  of  Christian  sclusms  and  disputes  in 
Rome  for  the  last  hundred  years.  As  for  my 
second  design,  the  personification  of  Venus,  it  is 
of  appalling  difficulty.  It  demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  women  of  every  natio^^  under  the  sun ; 
a  comparison  of  the  relative  excellencies  and  pe- 
culianties  of  their  several  charms ;  and  a  combina- 
tion of  all  that  is  loveliest  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  their  most  prominent  attractions  under  one 
form.  To  forward  the  execution  of  this  arduous 
project,  my  tenants  at  home  and  my  slave-mer- 
chants abroad  have  orders  to  send  to  my  villa  in 
Sicily  all  women  who  are  bom  most  beautiful  in 
the  Empire,  or  can  be  brought  most  beautiful 
from  the  nations  around.  At  the  fitting  period 
I  shall  commence  my  investigations,  undismayed 
by  difiiculty  and  determined  on  success.    Never 

ret  has  the  true  Venus  been  personified  I  Should 
accomplish  the  task,  how  exouisite  will  be  my 
triumph  I  My  work  will  be  the  altar  at  whicn 
thousands  will  offer  up  the  softest  emotions  of  the 
heart.  It  will  free  tne  imprisoned  imagination 
of  youth,  and*  freshen  the  fading  recollections  on 
the  memory  of  age  1"  ♦ 

Vetranio  paused.  The  cynic  was  struck  dumb 
with  indignation.  A  solitary  zealot  of  the 
Chureh,  who  happened  to  be  by,  frowned  at  the 
analyzation.  Tne  ladies  tittered  at  the  personifi- 
cation. The  gastronomists  chuckled  at  tne  night- 
ingale sauce  f  but  for  the  fiirst  few  minutes  no  one 
spoke.  Dunng  this  temporary  embarrassment, 
Vetranio  whispered  a  few  words  in  Julia's  ear: 
and — just  as  the  cynic  was  sufildently  recovered 

*  For  the  ksbitt  and  pnnoits  ct  the  Roman  nobles, 
•ae  **  Dociine  snd  FbU  ofthe  Roman  Kmpire,"  chop.  81, 
pageisO. 
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to  retort— icoompanied  by  the  lady,  he  quitted 
the  room. 

At  most  ^riods  of  the  world,  modem  or  an- 
cient,  the  historical  student  will  perceive  the  < 
existence  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  one  great 
object  of  whose  creation  appears  to  have  been  to 
supply  posterity  with  the  most  striking  and  com- 
plete examples  of  the  influence  of  the  age  on  the 
individual.  Of  such  an  order  yvas  the  senator 
Yetranio.  Under  the  flimsy  supentructure  of 
this  man's  laborious  trifling  and  elaborate  profli- 
^y.  lay  concealed  a  powerful  and  profound 
intellect, .  the  legitimate  cravings  of  which — 
unanswered  in  those  degenerate  times— -were 
either. destroyed  by  privation,  or  deceived  into  a 
relish  for  the  intellectual  garbage  of  the  age. 
Rather  reflective  than  active;  rather  imitative 
than  creative ;  too  pliable  for  resistance,  and  too 
locial  for  solitude :  his  was  not  the  understanding 
which,  out  of  itself,  can  supply  its  own  wants^ — 
which  asks  from  the  world  without  neither  ui- 
ipiration  nor  sympathy,  and  which  glories  in  its 
sublime  loneliness,  amid  the  wilderness  inherited 
by  its  own  ungenial  aspirations,  or  created  by  its 
own  unwelcome  achievements.  Like  an  inland 
■ea,  his  mind  lay  calm  in  itself^  among  those  ex- 
ternal influences  that  alone  could  rouse  it  to 
action,  or  lash  it  into  grandeur.  But  the  storm 
of  mighty  actions,  or  ^at  examples,  at  that 
worthless  .period,  never  impelled  it  to  cast  up  its 
hidden  treasures  to  the  day,  never  agitated  it  to 
its  inmost  depths.  Over  its  indolent  suriace 
there  passed  but  the  little  breeze  of  luxury,  or 
there  rose  but  the  puny  wavelet  of  accomplish- 
ments. And  tiius,  intellectually  crippled  be- 
neath the  degenerate  influences  of  his  age,  this 
man^  who  in  other  times  might  have  led  the 
destinies  of  an  empire,  found,  in  his  own,  no 
biiehter  distinction  than  the  rule  over  jesters, 
and  no  nobler  ambition  than  the  supremacy 
among  cooks. 

Never  was  'popularity  more  unalloyed  than 
Yetranio's.  Gitited  with  a  disposition,  the  plia- 
bility of  which  adapted  itself  to  all  emergencies, 
lus  generosity  diMLrmed  enemies,  whUc  his  afla- 
bility  made  Iriends.  Muniflcent  without  assump- 
tion, successful  without  pride,  he  obliged  with 
nace,  and  shone  with  safety.  People  enjoyed 
his  hospitality,  for  they  knew  that  it  was  disin- 
terested; and  admired  nis  acquirements,  for  they 
felt  that  they  were  unobtrusive.  Sometimes  (as 
in  his  dialogue  with  the  cynic)  the  wUiiii  of  the 
moment,  or  the  sting  of  a  sarcajtni,  drew  from 
him  a  hint  at  his  station,  or  a  display  of  his 
eccentricities;  but  as  he  was  always  the  first 
soon  afterward  to  lead  the  laugh  at  his  own 
outbreak,  his  credit  as  a  noble  suffered  nothing 
by  his  infirmity  as  a  man.  Gaily  and  attractively 
he  moved  in  all  grades  of  the  society  of  his  age, 
winning  his  socisd  laurels  in  every  rank^  without 
making  a  rival  to  dispute  their  possession,  or  an 
enemy  to  detract  from  their  value. 

And  yet  the  enchanting  aflability,  the  prodigal 
generosity,  which  made  nim  this  enviable  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  was  a  lu^cessity,  rather  than  a 
virtue,  in  such 'a  character  as  his.  •  He  was  kind 
to  his  inferiors,  more  because  he  hated  the  con- 
tact of  suffering,  and  the  contamination  of  discon- 
tent, than  because  he  desired  to  be  beloved,  or 
delighted  to  be  benevolent.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  own  class,  because  quarrels  jarred  with  his 
disposition,  and  rivalries  disturbed  the  luxurious 
serenity  which  indulgence  had  made  a  second 


nature  to  his  feelings.  Powerful  by  statioo,  anc 
unlimited  in  resources,  that  exemption  fiva. 
troubles  and  anxieties  which  most  men  hope  ke 
as  a  boon,  he  employed  every  efibrt  to  pursue  as 
a  system.  In  others,  such  an  extendea  seln^a- 
ness  would  have  constantly  betrayed  itself;  but. 
hallowed  by  wealth,  and  vailed  by  in|renuitY,  r. 
assumed  in  him  the  form  of  philosophy;  \: 
th  esenator  .was  quoted  as  an  elegant  KpicureLi. 
where  the  plebeian  would  have  been  branded  as 
a  heartless  egotist. 

On  quitting  the  court  waiting-roonu  Vetrar ; 
and  Julia  descended  the  palace  stsdrs,  and  pa&M  : 
into  the  Emperor's  g^ardcn.     Used  generally  :.< 
an  evening  lounge,  tms  place  was  im^mt  untenair- 
ed,  save  by  the  few  attendants  engaged  in  culti- 
vating the  floiKr  beds,  and  watering  the  smooth 
shady  lawns.     Entering  one  of  the  nx»$t  retirvw 
of  the  numerous  summer-houses  among  the  tret:« 
Yetranio  motioned  his  companion  to  a  seat ;  ar 
then  abruptly  addressed   her  in  the    foliowu^' 
words : — 

^'  I  have  heard  that  you  are  about  to  depart  ib: 
Rome^Is  it  true  ?" 

He  asked  this  question  in  alow  voice,  and  wit*: 
a  manner  in  its  earnestness  strangely  at  variaL-.T 
with  the  volatile  gayety  which  had  chaiacterize'i 
him,  but  a  few  moments  before,  anion^  the  no- 
bles of  the  court.  As  Julia  answered  him  in  the 
affirmative,  his  coimtenance  expressed  a  liveJ) 
satisfaction ;  and,  seating  himself  by  her  side,  ht 
continued  the  conversation  thus : — 

^  W  I  thought  that  you  intended  to  stay  ict 
any  length  of  time  in  the  city,  I  should  ventort 
upon  a  fresh  extortion  trom  your  fiienL4u|v 
by  asking  you  to  lend  me  your  little  villa  at 
Aricia  1" 

"  You  shall  take  with  you  to  Rome  an  oni«r 
on  my  steward  to  place  everything  there  at  youi- 
entire  disposal  V^ 

.  ^*  My  generous  Julia !  You  are  of  the  sjfted 
few  who  really  know  how  to  confer  a  tavor  I 
Another  woman  would  have  asked  me  why  I 
wanted  the  villa  —  you  give  it  unrefervedW. 
So  delicate  an  unwillingness  to  intrude  on  a  se- 
cret, reminds  me  that  the  secret  should  now  be 
yours !" 

To  explain  the  easy  confidexice  that  existed  be- 
tween Yetranio  and  Julia,  it  is  necessary  to  ii.- 
form  the  reader  that  the  lady — although  still  at- 
tractive in  appearance — ^was  of  an  age  to  mu^€ 
on  her  past,  rather  than  to  meditate  on  her  futuiv 
conquests.  She  had  known  her  eccentric  com- 
panion from  his  boyhood,  had  been  oace  flattered 
m  his  verses,  and  was  sensible  enou(d) — now  ths: 
her  charms  were  on  the  wane — to  oe  as  coetec: 
with  the  friendship  of  the  senator,  as  she  had  to-- 
merly  been  enraptured  with  the  adoxatioo  of  the 
youth. 

^  You  are  too  penetrating" — ^resumed  Yetranio 
after  a  short  pause — ^^not  to  have  already  MiS> 
pected  that  I  only  require  your  villa  to  assist  me 
in  the  concealment  of  an  intrigue.  So  pecuLir 
is  nly  adventure  in  its  diflerent  circnmstancv^ 
that  to  make  use  of  my  palace  as  the  scene  at  id 
development,  would  be  to  risk  a  discover^'  wfakl 
might  produce  the  immediate  subveisioQ  of  si! 
my  designs.  But  I  fear  the  length  of  my 
confession  will  exceed  the  duration  of  your  ftr 
tience  1" 

"•  You  have  aroused  my  cuiiodty.     I  could  it- 
ten  to  you  forever !" 

"A  short  time  before  I  took  my  departEOt 
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(ram  Rome  for  this  place,"  oonttnued  Vetmuo, 
^''  I  encountered  an  adventure  of  the  most  extia- 
ordinary  nature,  which  has  haimted  me  with  the 
most  extraoidinaiy  pereevemnce,  and  which  will 
have,  I  feel  assured^  the  most  extraoniinaiy  re- 
sults. I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  the  garden 
of  my  palace  on  the  Pincian  Mount,  occupied  in 
trying  a  new  composition  on  my  lute.  In  one  of 
the  pauses  of  the  melody,  which  was  tender  and 
plaintive,  I  heard  sounds  that  resemhled  the  sob- 
bing of  some  one  in  distress  among  the  trees  be- 
hind me.  I  looked  cautiously  round,  and  dis- 
cerned half  hidden  by  ^e  verdure,  the  figure  of  a 
young  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  listening  to  the 
music  with  the  most  entranced  attention.  Flat- 
tered by  such  a  testimony  to  my  skilly  and  anxious 
to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  my  mysterious  visitant 
I  advanced  toward  her  hiding-place,  forgetting  in 
my  haste  to  continue  playing  on  the  lute.  The 
instant  the  music  ceased,  she  discerned  me  and 
disappeared.  Determined  to  behold  her,  I  again 
struck  the  chords,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  sawi 
her  white  robe  once  more  among  the  trees.  I 
redoubled  my  efforts, — I  played  with  the  utmost 
expression  the  most  pathetic  parts  of  the  melody. 
As  if  under  the  influence  of  a  charm,  she  began 
to  advance  toward  me,  now  hesitatin^c,  now  mov- 
ing back  a  few  steps,  now  approacbmg,  half  re- 
luctantly half  willingly,  until  utterly  vanquished 
by  the  lon»  trembling  close  of  the  last  cadence 
of  the  air,  uie  ran  suddenly  up  to  me|  and  falling 
at  my  feet,  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  implore  my 
pardon. 

*^  I  never  saw  anything  so  enchanting  as  she 
was  in  that  position.  Her  laiige  soft  eyes,  bright 
with  tears,  looked  piteously  up  in  my  face,  her 
jelicate  lips  trembled  as  if  she  wished  to  speak, 
but  dared  not,  her  smooth  round  arms  were  the 
very  perfection  of  beauty.  Child  as  she  seemed 
in  yean  and  emotions,  she  looked  a  woman  in 
loveliness  and  form.  For  the  moment,  I  was  too 
much  astonished  by  the  suddenness  of  ner  suppii- 
Siting  action  to  move  or  speak.  As  soon  as  I 
"ecovered  myself,  I  attempted  to  fondle  and  con- 
lole  her,  but  she  shrunk  from  my  embrace,  and 
teemed  inclined  to  escape  from  me  again,  until  I 
ouched  once  more  the  strings  of  the  lute,  and 
hen  she  uttered  a  subdued  exclamation  of  de- 
ight,  nestled  dose  up  to  me,  and  looked  into  my 
ieice  with  such  a  strange  expression  of  mingled 
Aloration  and  rapture,  that  I  declare  to  you, 
iilia,  I  felt  as  bashful  before  her  as  a  boy. 

*'  The  lute  was  my  sole  means  of  procuring 
ny  communication  with  her.  If  I  ceased  play- 
ng,  we  were  as  strangers ;  if  I  resumed,  we 
re  re  as  friends.  So,  subduing  the  notes  of  the 
istrument,  while  she  spoke  to  me  in  a  soft  tre- 
luJous  musical  voice,  I  still  continued  to  play. 
\y  this  plan  I  discovered  at  our  first  interview, 
lat  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  Numerian,  that 
rie  was  on  the  point  of  completing  her  fourteenth 
ear,  and  that  she  was  called  Antonina.  I  had 
nly  succeeded  in  gaining  this  mere  outline  of 
er  story,  when,  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden  ap- 
rchension,  she  tore  herself  from  me  with  a  look 
f  the  utmost  terror,  and  entreating  me  not  to 
^llow  her  if  I  ever  desired  to  see  her  again,  she 
isappeared  rapidly  among  the  trees. 

^^  The  next  evening,  I  revisited  the  piden- 
rove ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  struck  the  chorcu,  as  if 
y  magic,  she  again  approached.  At  this  sec- 
id  interview  I  Teamea  the  reason  of  her  mys- 
^rious  appearances  and  departures.    Her  fotber, 


she  told  me,  wma  ooe  of  a  new  sect  who  Ihhh 
gine — ^with  what  reason  it  is  impossiole  to  com- 
prehend— that  they  recommend  themselves  to 
their  Deity,  by  making  their  lives  one  perpe- 
tual round  of  bodily  suffering  and  mental  an- 
guish. Not  content  with  distorting  all  his  own 
feelings  and  facuhies,  this  tyrant  perpetrated  his 
insane  austerities  upon  the  poor  child  as  well. 
He  f<vbad  her  to  enter  a  theater,  to  look  on 
sciiU)ture,  to  read  poetry,  to  listen  to  music.  He 
made  her  learn  long  prayers,  and  attend  to  m- 
terminable  sermons.  He  allowed  her  no  com- 
panions of  her  own  age — not  even  girls  tike  her- 
self. The  only  recreation  that  she  could  obtain, 
was  the  permission — granted  with  much  reluc- 
tance and  many  rebukes—to  cultivate  a  tittle 
^rden  which  belonged  to  the  house  they  tived 
in,  and  joined  at  one  point  the  groves  round  my 
palace.  There,  while  she  was  engaged  over  her 
Bowers,  she  first  heard  the  sound  of  my  lute. 
For  many  months  before  I  had  discovered  her, 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cUmbine  the  inclo- 
sure  that  bounded  her  garden,  and  hiding  her- 
self among  the  trees  to  listen  to  the  music,  when- 
ever her  father's  concerns  took  him  abroad. 
She  had  been  discovered  in  this  occupation  by 
an  old  man  appointed  to  watch  her  in  his  maft- 
tei^s  absence.  The  attendant,  however,  on . 
hearing  her  confession,  not  only  promised  to 
keep  her  secret,  but  permitted  her  to  continue 
her  visits  to  my  grove  whenever  I  chanced  to  be 
playing  there  on  the  lute.  Now  the  most  mys- 
terious part  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  girl 
seemed — in  spite  of  his  severity  toward  her — ^to 
have  a  great  affection  for  her  surly  parent ;  for, 
when  I  offered  to  deliver  her  from  his  custody, 
she  declared  that  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
desert  him;  not  even  the  attraction  of  living 
among  fine  pictures  and  hearing  beautiful  music 
every  hoiur  in  the  day.  But,  I  see  I  weary  you ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  evident  from  the  length  ot  the 
shadows,  tnat  the  hour  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  Let  me  then  pass  from  my  introductory 
interviews  with  Antonina,  to  the  consecjuenoes 
that  had  resulted  from  them  when  I  set  forth  on 
my  journey  to  Ravenna. 

•**Vou  will  easily  imagine,  Julia,  that  the 
strangeness  of  this  g;irPs  situation,  and  the  origi- 
nality of  her  ideas,  invested  her  with  an  attrae- 
tion  for  me,  which  the  charms  of  her  person  and 
age  contributed  immensely  to  highten.  She  de- 
tighted  my  faculties  as  a  poet,  as  much  as  she 
fired  my  feelings  as  a  roan ;  and  I  determined  to 
lure  her  from  the  tyrannical  protection  of  her 
father,  by  the  employment  of  every  artifice  that 
my  ingenuity  could  suggest  I  began  by  teach- 
ing her  to  exercise  for  nerself  the  talent  whidi 
had  so  attracted  her  in  another.  By  the  fumiU- 
arity  engendered  on  both  sides  by  such  an  occu- 

Eation,  I  hoped  to  gain  as  much  in  affection  from 
er  as  she  acquired  in  skill  from  me,  but,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  still  found  her  as  indifferent  to- 
ward the  master  and  as  tender  toward  the  music, 
as  she  had  appeared  at  our  first  interview.  If 
she  had  repelled  my  advances,  if  they  had  over- 
whelmed her-  with  confusion,  I  could  have 
adapted  myself  to  her  humor,  I  should  have  felt 
the  encouragement  of  hope:  but  the  coldness, 
the  carelessness,  the  unnatural,  incomprehensible 
ease  with  which  she  received  even  my  caresses, 
utterly  disconcerted  me.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
could  only  regard  me  as  a  moving  statue,  as  a 
mere  impenonation,  immaterial  as  the  science 
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too  gentle  to  nourish  snch  a  feeling  for  anv 
creature  on  earth.  I  could  not  believe  it  oold- 
nese,  she  was  all  Hie,  all  agitation,  if  she  heaid 
only  a  few  notes  of  music.  When  she  touched 
the  choids  of  the  instrument,  her  whole  fiame 
trembled.  Her  eyes,  mild,  serious,  and  though- 
ful  when  she  loqked  on  */</*,  now  brightened 
with  delight,  now  softened  with  tears  when  she 
listened  to  the  lute.  Aaday  by  day,  her  skill  in 
music  increased,  so  her  manner  toward  me  grew 
more  inexplicably  imlifferent.  At  length,  weary 
of  the  constant  disappointments  that  I  expe- 
rienced, and  determined  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
touch  her  heart,  by  awakening  her  gratitude, 
I  presented  her  with  the  very  lute  which  she 
bad  at  first  heard,  and  on  which  she  had  now 
learned  to  play.  Never  have  I  seen  any  human 
being  so  rapturously  delighted  as  this  incompre- 
hensible girU  when  she  received  the  instrument 
from  my  hands.  She  altematelv  wept  and 
laughed  over  h^  she  kissed  it,  fondled  it,  spoke 
to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  thing.  But  when 
I  approached  to  suppress  the  expressions  of 
thankfulness  that  she  poured  on  me  for  the  gift, 
she  suddenly  hid  the  lute  in  her  lobe,  as  if 
airraid  that  I  should  deprive  her  of  it,  and  hur- 
ried rapidly  ftom  my  sight.  The  next  day  I 
waited  for  her  at  our  accustomed  meeting-place, 
but  she  never  appeared.  I  sent  a  slave  disguiwd 
to  her  father  s  house,  but.she  would  hold  no  com- 
munication with  him.  It  was  evident,  that  now 
she  had  gained  her  end,  she  cafcd  no  more  to  be- 
hold me.  In  my  first  moments  of  irritation,  I 
determined  to  make  her  feel  my  power,  if  she 
deapKUBed  my  kindness;  but  reflection  convinced 
me,  from  my  acquaintance  with  her  characteij 
that  in  such  a  maOXer  force  was  impolitic,  that  I 
should  risk  my  popularity  in  Rome,  and  engage 
myself  in  an  unworthy  quarrel  to  no  purpose. 
Dissatisfied  with  myseii^  and  disappointed  in  the 
giri,  I 'obeyed  the  first  dictates  of  my  impatience, 
and  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  oy  my  duties 
in  the  senate  of  escaping  from  the  scene  of  my 
defeated  hopes,  I  departed  angrily  for  Ravenna. 

^  You  smile.  Julia,  but  hear  me  to  the  end  and 
you  will  find  tnat  I  have  not  yet  resigned  myself 
to  defeat.  For  the  few  days  tnat  I  have  remained 
here,  Antonina's  image  has  incessantly  troubled 
my  thoughts.  I  perceive  that  my  inclination  as 
well  as  my  reputation,  is  concerned  in  subduing 
her  ungrateful  avenion.  I  suspect  that  my  anxi- 
ety to  gain  her,  will,  if  unremoved,  so  far  influ- 
ence my  character,  that  from  Vetranio  the  Serene, 
I  shall  be  changed  into  Vetranio  the  Sardonic. 
Pride,  honor,  curiosity,  and  love,  all  urge  me  to 
her  conquest.  To  prepare  for  my  banquet  is  an 
excuse  to  the  Court  for  my  sudden  departure  from 
this  place ;  the  real  object  of  my  journey  is  An- 
tooina  alone. 

^  You  will  ask  me  how  I  purpose  to  obtain  an- 
other interview  with  her  ?  I  answer,  that  the 
giri's  attendant  has  voluntarily  offered  himself  as 
an  instrument  for  the  prosecution  of  my  plans. 
The  very  day  before  I  departed  from  Rome  he 
suddenly  presented  himself  to  me,  in  my  garden, 
and  proposed  to  introduce  me  into  Numerian's 
house— naving  fint  demanded,  with  the  air  more 
of  an  equal  uan  an  inferior,  whether  the  report 
that  I  was  still  a  secret  adherent  of  the  old  reli- 
gioD,  of  the  wonhip  of  the  gods,  was  tzue.    Sus- 


his offer  with  contempt.  Now,  however,  thai 
my  dissatisfoction  is  calmed,  and  my  anxiety 
aroused,  1  am  determined,  at  adl  hajaws,  to  tru»l 
myself  to  this  man,  be  his  motives  ibr  aiding  mr 
what  they  may.  If  my  efforts  at  my  expecud 
interview^-ond  I  will  not  spare  them — are  re- 
warded with  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtaic 
some  refuge  for  Antonina.  that  will  neither  be 
suspected  nor  searched.  For  such  a  hidtng^i^afep. 
Botning  can  be  more  adn^irably  adapted  than  your 
Arieian  villa.  Do  you — now  that  you  know  for 
what  use  it  is  intended— repent  of  your  geaeroiB 
disposal  of  it  in  aid  of  my  design  V^ 

^  I  am  delighted  to  have  had  it  to  beatow  on 
you.    Your  adventure  is  indeed  uiieoBDanoo — J 
bum  with  impatience  to  hear  hdW  it  wiU  ecd. 
Whatever  happens,  you  may  depend  on  my  se- 
crecy, and  count  on  my  assistance.    But  aee,  the 
sun  is  already  verging  toward  the  west ;  and  yoD- 
der  comes  one  of  your  slaves  to  inform  you.  I  doobt 
not, that  your  equipage  is  prepared.    Metm 
me  to  the  palace,  and  I  Will  supply  you  w 
letter  necessary  to  introduce  you  as  ma^tei 
country  abode/' 

.*  •  •  •  • 

The  worthy  citizens  of  Ravenna  aoscm 
the  square  before  the  palace,  to  behold  tl» 
tor's  departure,  had  entirely  exhauilcd  sod 
cent  materials  for  amusement,  as  eooaii 
staring  at  the  guard&  catching  the  clouds  c 
that  hovered  about  their  ears,  and  quairelii 


each  other ;  and  were  now  reduced  to  a  t 
very  noisy  and  unanimous  impatience,  wfat 
discontent  was  suddenly  and  most  efiectos 
peased  by  the  appearance  of  the  tiavelin 
page,  with  Vetranio  and  Camilla,  ontade 
kce  gates. 

UproarioBs  shouts  greeted  the  appeanar 
senator  and  his  magnificent  retiaue;  bt 
were  increased  a  hundred-fold,  wh«a  Ifa 
slaves,  by  their  master's  command,  each  » 
a  handful  of  small  coin  among  the  poorer 
of  the  spectators.    Every  man  among  th 
rogeneous  assemblage  of  rogues,  fools,  an 
roared  his  loudest  aiw  caper(»  his  highea^ 
of  the  generous  patrician.    Gradually  m 
fully  the  iUastrioBS  trtivelera  moved  thit 
crowd  around  them  lo  the  city  gate.     Anr 
amid  incessant  shouts  of  applause,  rmis 
imposing  unanimity  of  lung,  and  wroug 
the  moat  distracting  discordancy  of  noiao^  \  etra- 
nio  and  his  lively  companion  departed  in  tnuokpk 
for  Rome. 

«  *  «  •  • 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  the  citiBeiia  weft 
again  assembled  at  the  same  place  %nd  boor — jmn^ 
bably  to  witness  another  patrician  depaitmv, 
when  their  ears  were  assailed  by  the  unexpedtH: 
sound  produced  by  the  call  to  arms,  which  vsb 
foUowM  immediately  by  the  dosing  of  the  est) 
gates.  They  had  scarcely  asked  eftch  (Hher  tie 
meaning  of  these  unusual  oocurreDcea^  wiM  » 
peasant,  half  frantic  with  terror,  ruahea  into  tht 
square,  shouting  out  the  terrible  intelligraoe  tha' 
the  Goths  were  in  sieht! 

The  oourtien  heard  the  newa,  and  ataitii^  fren 
a  luxurious  repast,  hurried  to  the  palace  \prindows 
to  behold  the  portentous  spectacle.  For  the  i«- 
mainder  of  the  evening  the  banquetiiig  tabkt 
were  uM^proachad  by  vie  gnasta. 
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The  wietdwd  Emperor  wm  niTpriBed  among  titode  from  his  eyea^  did  h$  remain  staring  help- 


hia  poultry  by  that  dreaded  intelligeiioe.  He, 
too,  hastened  to  the  windows;  and,  looking  forth, 
saw  the  army  of  avengers  passing  in  contempt 
his  solitary  fortress,  and  moving  swiftly  onward 
toward  defenseless  Rome.  Long  after  the  dark- 
had  hidden  the  masses  of  that  mighty  muk 


lessly  upon  the  fading  landscape,  in  a  stupor  of 
astonishment  and  droid ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  txMsesaed  them,  his  flock  of  fowls 
wei«  left  for  that  night  vnteaded  by  their 
ter'a  hand. 
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CHAPTER  L 


ROME. 


Ths  perusal  of  the  title  to  this  chapter  will, 
we  fear,  excite  emotions  of  apprehension,  rather 
than  of  curiosity,  in  the  breasts  of  experienced 
readers.  They  will  doubtless  imagine  that  it  is 
portentous  of  long  rhafisodies  on  those  wondera  of 
antiquity,  the  description  of  which  has  long  since 
become  absolutely  nauseous  to  them  by  incessant 
iteration.  They  will  foresee  wailings  over  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  meditations  among  the 
arches  of  the  Colosseum,  loading  a  long  series  of 
weary  paragraphs  to  the  very  chapters  end ;  and, 
considerately  anxious  to  spare  their  attention  a 
task  from  which  it  recoils,  they  will  unanimously 
hurry  past  the  dreaded  desert  of  conventional  re- 
flection, to  alight  on  the  first  oasis  that  may  pre- 
sent itself,  whether  it  be  formed  by  a  new  division 
of  the  story,  or  suddenly  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dialogue.  Animated,  therefore,  by  ap- 
prehensions such  as  these,  we  hasten  to  assure 
them,  that  in  no  instance  will  the  localities  of  our 
story  trench  upon  the  limits  of  the  well-worn 
Forum,  or  mount  the  arches  of  the  exhausted  Co- 
losseum. It  is  with  the  beings,  and  not  the  build- 
ings of  old  Rome^  that  their  attention  is  to  be  oc- 
cupied. We  desire  to  present  them  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  inmost  emotions  of  the  times,— -of  the 
living,  breathing  actions  and  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple o(  the  doomed  Empire.  Antiquarian  topo- 
graphy and  classical  architecture  we  leave  to  abler 
pens,  and  resign  to  other  readers. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  sphere  in 
which  the  personages  of  our  story  are  about  to 
act,  should  be  in  some  measure  indicated,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  thel^  respective 
movements.  That  portion  of  the  extinct  city 
which  we  design  to  revive  has  left  few  traces  of 
its  existence  in  the  modern  town.  Its  sites  are 
traditionary — ^its  buildings  are  dust.  The  church 
rises  where  the  temple  once  stood ;  and  the  wine- 
shop now  lures  the  passing  idler,  where  the  bath 
invited  his  ancestor  of  old. 

The  walls  of  Rome  are  in  extent,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  perioa  of 


which  we  now  write.  But  here,  all  analogy  be» 
tween  the  ancient  and  modem  city  ends.  Tha 
hooses  that  these  walls  were  onoe  scarcely  wida 
enough  to  inclose,  have  long  since  vanished,  and 
their  modem  successors  occupy  but  a  thinl  of 
the  space  once  allotted  to  tne  capital  of  th« 
Empire. 

Beyond  the  walls,  immense  suburbs  stretched 
forth  in  the  days  of  old.    Gorgeous  villas,  InxiK 
grovesr  temples,    theaters,  baths— ^inter- 


nous 


spersed  by  colonies  of  dwellings  belonging  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  peoples-surrounded  the 
mighty  city.  Of  these  innumerable  abodes, 
hanlly  a  trace  remains.  The  modem  traveler, 
as  he  loolcs  forth  over  the  site  of  the  lamous  sub- 
urbs, behol<k,  here  and  there,  a  ruined  aqueduct, 
or  a  crumbling  tomb,  tottering  on  the  sur&ce  oi 
a  pestilential  marsh. 

The  present  entmnoe  to  Rome  by  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
Flaminian  Gate.  Three  great  streets  now  lead 
from  it  toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
city,  and  form  with  their  tributaries  the  principal 
portion  of  modem  Rome.  On  one  side  they  art 
bounded  by  the  Pincian  Hill,  on  the  other«by  the 
Tiber.  Of  these  streets,  those  nearest  the  river 
occupy  the  position  of  the  famous  Campus  Mar> 
tins,  those  on  the  other  side  the  ancient  ap* 
proaches  to  the  gardens  of  Sallust  and  LuculluSi 
'  on  the  Pincian  JVlount 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  (gained  by 
the  Ponte  ot.  Angelo,  formerly  the  Pons  Eiius,)  ^ 
two  streets  pieroed  through  an  irregular  and ' 
populous  neighborhood,  conduct  to  the  modem 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  At  the  period  of  our  story 
this  part  of  the  city  was  of  much  greater  conse* 
quence,  both  in  size  and  appeannce  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  led  directly  to  the  ancient  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter,  which  stood  on  the  same  site  as  that 
now  occupied  by  the  modern  edifice. 

The  events  about  to  be  narrated,  occur  entirely 
in  the  parts  of  the  city  just  described.  From  tfaia 
Pincian  Hill,  across  the  Campus  Martius,  over 
the  Pons  Elius,  and  on  to  the  Basilica  of  Sit.  Pe- 
ter, the  reader  may  be  often  invited  to  accom* 
pany  us,  but  he  will  be  spazad  all  necessity  of 
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penetrating  famfliar  mini,  or  moaming  over  the 
sepolcheni  of  departed  patriots. 

Ere,  however,  we  revert  to  former  acton,  or 
proceed  to  new  characters,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
people  the  streets  that  we  here  attempt  to  revive. 
By  this  process,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will 
gain  that  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans  of  the  fifth  century,  on  which 
the  influence  of  this  story  mainly  depends,  and 
which  we  despair  of  being  able  to  instil  by  a 
philosophical  disquisition  on  the  features  of  the 
age.  A  few  pages  of  illustration  will  serve  our 
purpose  better,  perhaps,  than  volumes  of  histori- 
cal description.  There  is  no  more  unerring  index 
to  the  character  of  a  people,  than  the  streets  of 
their  cities. 

It  is  near  evening.  In  the  widest  part  of  the 
Campus  Maitius  crowds  of  people  are  assembled 
before  the  gates  of  a  palace.  They  are  congre- 
gated to  receive  several  baskets  of  provisions, 
aistributed  with  ostentatious  charity  by  the  owner 
of  the  mansion.  The  incessant  clamor  and  agi- 
tation of  the  impatient  multitude,  form  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  stately  serenify  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  objects  by  which  they  are  inclosed  on 
all  sides. 

The  space  they  occupy  is  oblong  in  shape  and 
of  great  extent  in  size.  Fart  of  it  is  formed  by  a 
turf  walk  shaded  with  trees,  part  by  the  paved 
approaches  to  the  palace  and  the  public  baths 
which  stand  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
These  two  edifices  are  remarkable  by  their  mag- 
nificent outward  adornments  of  statues,  and  the 
ele^nce  and  number  of  the  flights  of  steps^  by 
which  they  are  respectively  entered.  With  the 
inferior  buildings,  the  market-places  and  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  them,  they  are  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  form  the  boundary  of  one  side  of  the 
immediate  view.  The  appearance  of  monotony 
which  might  at  other  times  be  remarked  in  the 
vastneas  and  regularity  of  their  white  fronts,  is,  at 
this  moment,  agreeably  broken  by  several  gaily- 
oolored  awnings,  stretched  over  their  doors  and 
balconies.  The  sun  is  now  shining  on  them  with 
overpowering  brightness ;  the  metallic  ornaments 
on  their  windows  glitter  like  gems  of  fire ;  even 
the  trees  which  form  their  groves,  partake  of  the 
universal  flow  of  light,  and  fail  like  the  objects 
around  them  to  ofler  to  the  weary  eye  either  re- 
freshment or  repose. 

Toward  the  north,  the  Mausoleum  of  Augus- 
tus, tovfering  proudly  up  into  the  brilliant  sky,  at 
once  attracts  the  attention.  From  its  position, 
Darts  of  this  noble  building  are  already  in  shade. 
Not  a  human  bein^  is  visible  on  any  part  of  its 
mighty  galleries — it  stands  solitary  and  sublime, 
an  impressive  embodiment  of  the  emotions  which 
it  was  raised  to  represent. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  Palace  and  the  Baths' 
is  the  turf  walk  aJready  mentioned.  Trees,  thickly 
planted  and  interlaced  by  vines,  cast  a  luxurious 
shade  over  this  spot.  In  their  interstices,  viewed 
from  a  distance,  appear  glimpses  of  py  dresses, 
groups  of  figures  in  repose,  stands  loaded  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  innumerable  white  marble 
statues  of  fawns  and  wood-nymphs.  From  this 
delicious  retreat  the  rippling  of  fountains  is  to  be 
heard,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  or  the  plaintive  aidences  of  the  Roman 
flute. 

Southward,  two  Pagan  temples  stand  in  lonely 
gnndeiir  among  a  hoist  of  monuments  and  tro- 
phies.   Althoq^  tiie  laws  now  forhftd  the  wor^ 


ship  for  wfai^  they  were  boOt,-  the  kand  of  le- 
form  has  as  yet  not  ventured  to  doom  them  to 
ruin,  or  adapt  them  to  Christian  porpoaea.  Noar 
venture  to  tread  their  once  crowded  ook»nade« 
No  priest  appears  to  give  the  orsdes  firom  tbeii 
doors — no  sacrifices  reek  upon  their  naked  altan. 
Under  their  roo&y  visited  only  by  the  tight  that 
steals  through  their  narrow  entranoesv  stand  os- 
noticed,  unworshiped,  unmoved,  the  noighty  idab 
of  old  Rome.*  Human  emotion,  which  madr 
them  Omnipotence  once,  has  left  them  but  stoop 
now.  The  "'  Star  in  the  East''  has  alreadr  dimzQed 
the  fearful  halo  which  the  devotion  of  bloodshed 
once  wreathed  round  their  forms.  Forsaken  sod 
alone  they  stand  but  as  the  gloomy  moomnetift^ 
of  the  greatest  delusion  ever  organized  by  the  ic- 
genuity  of  man. 

We  have  now,  so  to  exjireas  it,  exhibited  thr 
frame  surrounding  the  moving  picture,  which  «c 
shall  next  attempt  to  present  to  the  reader  hj 
mixing  with  the  multitude  before  the  palace  gaiML 

This  assembly  resolved  itself  into  three  divi- 
sions :  that  collected  before  the  palace  steps,  ihit 
loiterine  about  the  public  baths,  and  that  repos- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  ^ves.    The  first  wa^d' 
the  most  consequence  m  *  numbers,  and  of  !)> 
greatest  variety  in  appearance.     Composed  li 
rogues  of  the  worst  order  from  every  quarter  i^ 
the  world,  it  might  be  said  to  present,  m  its  eea- 
eral  aspect  of  numerical  importance,  the 
sublime  of  degradation.    Confident  in  their 
union  of  common  avidity,  these  worUiy  d: 
vented  their  insolence  on  all  ob^ts,  ana  in  i 
direction,  with  a  careless  impartiality  which  > 
have  shamed  the  most  victorious  efforts  of  m 
mobs.    The  hubbub  of  voices  was  perfectly 
ful.    The  coarse  execrations  of  drunken  ( 
the  licentious  witticisms  of  effeminate  Gi 
the  noisy  satisfaction  of  native  Bomana,  thf 
morons  indignation  of  irritable  Jews ;  all  en 
together  in  one  incessant  chorus  of  diseo 
noises.    Nor  were  the  senses  of  sight  and 
more  agreeably  assailed  than  the  faculty  of 
ing.  by  this  anomalous  congregation.     I^rr. 
youth  and  irreverent  age:  woman  sava^,  man 
ardlv ;  the  swarthy  Etniopian  beslabbez^ 
stinking  oil;  the  stolid  Briton  begrimed 
dirt ;  these,  and  a  hundred  other  varying  a 
nations,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  expn 
met  the  attention  in  every  direction.     To  oes 
the  odors  exhaled  by  the  heat,  from  this  seeunn^ 
mixture  of  many  pollutions,  wotdd  be  to  force 
the  reader  to  close  the  book ;  we  prefer  to  return 
to  the  distribution  which  was  the  cause  oi  tb> 
degrading  tumult,  and  which  consisted  of  smJI 
baskets  of  roasted  meat,  packed  with  ooromoD 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  handed,  or  rather  ffunc 
down  to  the  mob  by  the  servants  of  the  noble- 
man  who  gave  the  feast.    The  people  reveled 
in  the  abundance  thus  presented  to  them.     The; 
threw  themselves  upon  it  like  wild  beasts :  they 
devoured  it  like  ho^  or  bore  it  off*  like  plunder- 
ers; while  secure  in  the  eminence  on   whkJt 
they  were  placed,  the  purveyors  of  this  puMk 
banquet  expressed  their  contempt  for  its  oqisj 
recipients,  by  holding  their  noses,  stopptQg  their 
ears,  turning  their  Imcks,  and  other  pantomimic 

*  "  Such  wsi  the  respect  which  the  Cliristiaa  Enp* 
ror*  paid  sreo  to  the  prejudicctcrf  tho  Rpmaii*.  tait 
idols,  when  proscribe«f  in  the  proviBCMi  were  stilt  udt- 
rated  in  the  capital,  and  allowed  to  oeoopjr  tbair  riA 
•brines,  and  sit  enthroned  in  their  deierM  tcaalM.'* 
"Mhttfet^M  CiatHcol  IVur. 
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demonstrations  of  lofty  and  excessive  disgusL 
Tliese  actions  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
tliose  members  of  the  assembly  who,  having 
eaten  their  fill,  were  at  leisure  to  make  use  of 
their  tongues;  and  who  showered  an  inces^nt 
storm  of  abuse  on  the  heads  of  their  benefactor's 
retainers. 

"See  those  fellows  I"  cried  one;  "they  are 
the  waiters  at  our  feast,  and  they  mock  us  to  our 
faces  I     Down  with  the  filthy  kitchen  thieves  P 

*•  Excellently  well  said,  Cavus ! — but  who  is 
to  approach  them?  They  stink  at  thia  dis- 
tance !" 

'^  The  rotten-bodied  knaves  have  the  noses  of 
do^  and  the  carcases  of  goats." 

Then  came  a  chorus  of  voices — "  Down  with 
them !  Down  with  them  P'  In  the  midst  of 
which  an  indignant  frced-man  advanced  to  re- 
buke the^mob,  receiving,  as  the  reward  of  his 
temerity, 'a  shower  of  missiles  and  a  volley  of 
curses  ;  after  which  he  was  thus  addressed  by  a 
huge  greasy  butcher,  hoisted  on  his  companions' 
shoulders : 

''  By  the  soul  of  the  Emperor,  could  I  get  near 
you — ^you  rogue ! — I  would  quarter  you  with  my 
tmgers  alone ! — A  grinning  scoundrel  that  jeers 
at  others !  A  filthy  flatterer  that  dirts  the  very 
l^und  he  walk^  on.  By  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, fihould  I  fling  the  sweepings  of  the  slaugh- 
ter-house at  him,  he  knows  not  where  to  get 
liimself  dried  V^ 

"  Thou  rag  of  a  man,"  roared  a  neighbor  of 
the  indignant  butcher^s,  "dost  thou*  frown  upon 
the  guests  of  thy  master,  the  very  scrapings  of 
whote  sWn  are  worth  more  than  tny  whole  car- 
case t  It  is  easier  to  make  a  drinking  vessel  of 
the  skull  of  a  flea,  than  to  make  an  honest  man 
of  such  a  vUlanous  ni^ht-walker  as  thou  art !'' 

^  Health  and  prosperity  to  our  noble  entertain- 
er !*'  shouted  dne  section  of  the  grateful  crowd 
as  the  last  speaker  paused  for  breath. 

^^  Death  to  all  knaves  of  parasites  I''  chimed  in 
another. 

^ Honor  to  the  citizens  of  Rome!"  roared  a 
third  party  with  modest  enthusiasm. 

**  Give  that  freed-man  our  bones  to  pick!" 
screamed  an  urchin  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd. 

Tliis  ingenious  piece  of  advice  was  immediately 
followed ;  and  the  populace  gave  vent  to  a  shout 
of  triumph  as  the  unfortunate  freed-man,  scared 
by  a  new  valley  of  missiles,  retreated  with  igno- 
minious expedition  to  the  shelter  of  his  patron's 
halls. 

In  the  slight  and  purified  specimen  of  the  ^  ta- 
ble talk''  of  a  Roman  mob,  which  we  have  here 
ventured  to  exhibit,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
extraordinary  mixture  of  servility  and  insolence 
which  characterized  not  only  the  conversation, 
but  the  actions  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  write.  Oppressed  and 
degraded  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  point  of  misery 
McaiTely  conceivable  to  the  public  of  the  present 
day ;  the  poorer  classes  in  Rome  were,  on  the 
other,  Invested  with  such  a  degree  of  moral  license, 
and  permitted  such  an  extent  of  political  privi- 
lege, a.*)  Mattered  their  vanity  into  blinding  their 
sense  uf  indignation.  Slaves  in  their  season  of 
servitude,  masters  in  their  hours  of  recreation, 
they  presented  as  a  class  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing social  anomalies  ever  existing  in  any  nation; 
aiS  formed,  in  their  dangerous  and  artificial  posi- 


tion, one  of  the  most  important  of  the  internal' 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

The  steps  of  the  public  baths  were  almost  as 
crowded  as  the  space  before  the  neighboring 
building.  Incessant  streams  of  people,  eithex 
entering  or  departing, <poured  over  the  oroad  flag- 
stones of  its  marble  colonnades.  This  concourse, 
although  composed  in  some  parts  of  the  same 
class  of  people  as  that  assembled  before  the  pal- 
ace, presented,  a  certain  appeanmce  of*  respecta- 
bility. Here  and  there— checkering  the  dusty 
monotony  of  masses  of  dirty  tunics — ^might  be 
discemea  the  refreshing  vision  of  a  clean  robe, 
or  the  grateful  indication  of  a  handsome  persoa. 
Little  groups,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  tha 
neighborhooa  of  the  noisy  plebeians,  were  scattered 
about,  either  engaged  in  animated  converBation. 
or  listlessly  succumbing  to  the  lassitude  induced 
by  a  recent  bath.  An  instant's  attention  to  the 
subject  of  discourse  among  the  more  active  of 
those  individuals,  will  aid  us  in  pursuing  our  so- 
cial revelations. 

The  loudest  voice  among  the  speakers  at  thia 
fiarticular  moment  proceeded  from  a  tall  thin 
sinister-looking  man,  who  was  haranguing  a  little 
group  of  listeners  with  great  vehemence  and 
fluency. 

^  I  tell  you,  Sociua,"  said  he,  turning  suddenly 
upon  one  of  his  companions,  ^*  that  unless  new 
slave-laws  are  made,  my  calling  is  at  an  end. 
My  patron's  estate  requires  incessant  supplies  of 
these  wretches.  I  do  my  best  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, and  the  only  result  of  my  labor  is,  that  the 
miscreants  either  endanger  my  life,  or  fly  with 
impunity  to  the  gangs  of  robbers  infesting  our 
wcwds,'' 

'^  Truly  I  am  sorrv  for  you,  but  what  alteration 
would  you  h|ive  made  in  the  slave-laws  ?" 

""  I  would  empower  bailiflii  to  sUiy  upon  the 
spot  all  shfcves  whom  they  thought  disorderly,  as 
an  example  to  the  rest  I" 

^  What  would  snch  a  permission  avail  you  ? 
These  creatures  are  necessary,  and  such  a  law 
would  exterminate  them  in  a  few  months.  Can 
you  not  break  their  spirit  with  labor,  bind  their 
strength  with  chains,  and  vanquish  their  obsti- 
nacy with  dungeons  ?" 

^  *^  All  this  I  nave  done,  but  they  die  under  the 
discipline  or  escape  from  their  prisons.  I  have 
now  three  hundred  slaves  on  my  patron's  estates. 
Against  those  bom  on  my  lands  I  have  little  to 
urge.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  begin  the  day 
with  weeping  and  end  it  with  death :  but  for  the 
most  part,  tluinks  to  their  diurnal  allowance  of 
stripes,  they  are  tolerably  submiiBsive.  It  is 
witn  the  wretches  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
purchase  from  prisoners  of  war  and  the  people  (tf 
revolted  towns,  that  I  am  so  dissatisfied.  Punish- 
ments have  no  eflbct  on  them,  they  are  incessantly 
indolent,  sulky,  desperate.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  ten  of  them  poisoned  themselves  while 
at  work  in  the  fields,  and  fifty  more  after  setting 
fire  to  a  farm-house  while  my  back  was  tume<^ 
escaped  to  join  a  gang  of  their  companions  who 
are  now  robbers  in  the  woods.  These  fellows, 
however,  are  the  last  of  the  troop  who  will  per- 
petrate such  ofienses.  With  the  concurrence  of 
my  patron,  I  have  adopted  a  plan  that  will 
henceforth  tame  them  einbiently  !^^ 

"  Are  you  at  liberty  to  communicate  it  ?" 

"  By  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  I  wish  I  could  see 
it  practiced  on  every  estate  in  the  land  I    It  is 
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^toM :— ^Near  a  salphur  lake  at  some  distance  fhmi 
my  fann-house,  is  a  Uact  of  marshy  land,  over- 

a)read  here  and  ther^  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
aughter-house.  I  ph>po8e  to  dig  in  this  place 
several  subterranean  caverns,  each  of  which 
shall  be  capable  of  holding  twenty  men.  Here 
my  mutinous  slaves  shall  sleep  after  their  day's 
labor.  The  entnmces  shall  be  dosed  until  morn- 
ing with  a  large  stone,  on  which  I  will  have  en- 
graven this  inscription : — ^  These  are  the  dormi- 
tories invented  by  Goidian,  bailiff  of  Satuminu/i, 
a  nobleman,  for  the  reception  of  refractor}' 
slaves." 

^  Your  plan  is  in^nioos ;  but  I  suspect  your 
slaves,  so  insensible  to  hardships  are  the 
brutal  herd,  will  sleep  as  unconcernedly  in  their 
new  dormitories  as  in  their  old." 

^  Sleep !  It  will  be  a  most  original  species  of 
repose  that  thev  will  taste  there !  The  stench  of 
the  sulphur  lake  will  breathe  Sabean  odors  for 
them  over  a  couch  of  mud  I  Their  anointing  oil 
will  be  the  slime  of  attendant  reptiles !  Tneir 
liquid  perfumes  will  be  the  stagnant  oozing  fh>m 
their  cnamber  roof!  Their  music  will  oe  the 
croaking  of  f^gs  and  the  hunmiing  of  gnats ;  and 
OS  for  their  adornments,  why  they  will  be  decked 
forth  with  head  garlanos  of  twining  worms,  and 
movable  brooches  of  cockchafers  and  toads! 
Tell  me  now,  most  sagacious  Socius,  do  you  still 
think  that  amidst  such  luxuries  as  these,  my 
eUves  will  sleep  ?" 

**  No  ;  they  will  die." 

**  You  are  again  wrong.  They  will  curse  and 
rave  perhaps,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence.  They 
will  work  the  longer  above  ground  to  shorten 
the  term  of  their  repose  beneath.  They  will 
wake  at  an  instant's  notice,  and  come  fortn  at  a 
moment's  signal.  I  have  no  fear  of  their  dy- 
ing 1" 

"  Do  you  leave  Rome  soon  ?" 

'^  I  go  this  evening,  taking  with  me  such  a 
supply  of  trustworthy  assistants  as  will  enable 
me  to  exectile  my  plan  without  delay.  Fare- 
well, Socius  1" 

"'  Most  ingenious  of  bailifis,  I  bid  you  fare- 
well !" 

As  the  worthy  Gordian  stalked  off,  big  with 
the  dignity  of  his  new  projects,  the  gestures  and 
tones  of  a  man  who  formed  one  of  a  little  gryup 
collected  in  a  remote  pait  of  the  portico  he  was 
about  to  quit,  attracted  his  attention.  Curiosity 
Ibrmed  as  conspicuous  an  ingredient  in  this  mans 
character  as  cruelty.  He  stole  behind  the  base 
of  a  neighboring  pillar;  and  as  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  word  ^^ Goths"  struck  his  ear, 
(the  report  of  that  nation^s  impending  invasion 
having  by  this  time  reachi&d  Rome,)  he  carefully 
disposed  himself  to  listen  with  the  most  implicit 
attention  to  the  speaker's  voice. 

**  Goths  I"  cried  the  man  in  the  stem,  concen- 
trated accents  of  despair.  "^  Is  there  one  among 
us  to  whom  this  report  of  their  advance  upon 
Rome  does  not  speak  of  hope  rather  than  of 
dread?  Have  we  a  chance  of  rising  from  the 
degradation  forced  on  us  by  our  superiors  until 
Ihu  den  <4  heartless  triflers  and  shameless  cow- 
ards is  swept  from  the  very  earth  that  it  pol- 
lutes?" 

'*  Your  sentiments  on  the  evils  of  our  condition 
are  undoubtedly  most  just,"  observed  a  fat,  pom- 
pous man,  to  whom  the  preceding  remarks  bad 
been  addressed,  ^  but  I  cannot  desire  the  reform 


yoa  ao  ardently  hope  for.    Think  of  ffae  degn- 

dation  of  being  conquered  by  barboriaoa  P 

*^  I  am  the  exile  of  my  country's  pnvil«{>m ; 
what  interest  have  I  in  upholding  her  honor  ?— » 
if  honor  she  really  has!"  replied  the  fint 
speaker. 

^  Nay !  Your  expressions  are  too  severe.  Too 
are  too  discontented  to  be  just." 

^*  Am  I  ?  Hear  me  for  a  moment,  and  jtra  will 
change  your  opinion.  You  see  me  no^sr  fay  nj 
bearing  and  appearance  superior* to  yonder  ple- 
beian herd.  You  doubtless  think  Xkat  I  live  at 
my  ease  in  the  world,  that  I  can  feel  no  anxiety 
for  the  future  about  my  bodily  neceaaitiee.  Whai 
would  you  say  were  I  to  tell  you  that  if  I  want 
another  meal,  a  lodging  for  to-night,  a  fresh  robe 
for  to-morrow,  I  must  rob  or  flatter  some  gnat 
man  to  gain  them.  Yet  so  it  is.  I  am  hopeless* 
friendless,  destitute.  In  the  whole  of  the  empuv 
there  is  not  an  honest  calling  in  which  I  can  tal^e 
refuge.  I  must  become  a  pander  or  a  parasite, — 
a  hired  tyrant  over  slaves,  or  a  chartered  giov#4- 
er  beneath  nobles,  if  I  would  not  etari'e  miser- 
ably in  the  streets,  or  rob  openly  in  the  woods  ! 
This  is  what  I  am.    Now  listen  to 


what  I 

I  was  bom  free.  I  inherited  from,  my  father  a 
farm,  which  he  had  successfully  defended  fror: 
the  encroachments  of  the  rich,  <t  the  expense  ti 
his  comfort,  his  health,  and  his  life.  When  I  sx- 
ceeded  to  his  lands,  I  oetermined  to  protect  th^-^ 
in  my  time,  as  studiously  as  he  had  defended  thn^ 
in  hi*.  I  worked  unintermittingly  :  I  ezthrsr^: 
my  house,  I  improved  my  fields,  I  increased  u, 
docks.  One  after  another,  I  despised  t^  thir&'v 
and  defeated  the  wiles,  of  my  noble  nei^hbfs. 
who  desired  possession  of  my  estate  to  sir  ell  iha: 
own  territorial  grandeur.  In  process  of  tiou  i 
married,  and  had  a  child.  I  believfid  that  I  t» 
picked  out  from  my  race  as  a  fottunate  noaa.^ 
when  one  night  I  was  attacked  by  robbers :  »l&i«« 
made  desperate  by  the  cruelty  of  their  weahhr 
masters.    They  ravaeed  my  com-fielda,  they  ^' 

S rived  me  of  my  flocks.     When  I  demanded  rf> 
ress,  I  was  told  to  sell  my  lands  to  those  wk< 
could  defend  them, — to  those  rich  nobles  who.« 
tyranny  had  organized  the  band  of  iivretches  we 
had  spoiled  me  of  my  possessions,  and  to  whL<»<' 
fraud-^tten  treasures  the  government  \reie  wtC 
pleased  to  grant  that  protection  which  T>ktfy  bid 
denied  to  my  honest  hoards.     In  my  pride'l  dr- 
termined  that  I  would  still  be  independent.    I 
planted  new  crops.    With  the  little  remcact  ft 
my  money  I  hired  fresh  servants,  and  bou^t! 
more  flocks.    I  had  just  recovered  from  toy  fii^t 
disaster,  when  I  became  the  victim  of  a  secooc. 
I  was  again  attacked.    This  time  we  had  aross 
and  we  attempted  to  defend  ourselves.     My  wi;« 
was  slain  before  my  eyes ;  my  house  was  bene! 
to  the  ground ;  I  myself  only  escaped,  roatilatcd 
with  wounds;   my  child  soon  aAerward  pis^J 
and  diedt    I  had  no  wife,  no  of&pring.  no  hru'^, 
no  money»  My  fields  still  stretched  round  nte.  U' 
I  had  none  to  cultivate  them.     My  walls  sxi ' 
tottered  at  my  feet,  but  I  had  none  to  rear  thria 
again,  none  to  inhabit  them  if  they  were  reaml 
My  father's  lands  were  now  become  a  wildejne« 
to  me.    I  was  too  proud  to  sell  them  to  my  tkj 
neighbor  j  I  preferred  to  leave  them  before  I  saw 
them  the  prey  of  a  tyrant,  whose  rank  had  tri- 
umphed over  my  industry,  and  who  is  now  sHe 
to  boast  that  he  can  travel  over  ten  leagues  oi'  »- 
natorial  property,  untainted  by  the  propinquity  of 
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a  hoibaiidmin's  fium.  Hooaelen,  homeleM, 
friendleai,  I  have  come  to  Rome  done  in  my  af- 
fliction, helpless  in  my  degradation!  Do  you 
wonder  now  thiit  I  am  careless  about  the  honor 
of  my  country  ?  I  would  have  served  her  with 
my  life  and  my  possessions  when  she  was  worthy 
of  my  service,  but  she  has  cast  me  off^  and  I  care 
not  who  conquers  her.  I  say  to  the  Goths — ^with 
thousands  who  suffer  the  same  tribulation  that  I 
now  undergo— B^ter  our  gates  !  Level  our  pa- 
laces to  the  ground  1  Confound^  if  you  will,  in 
one  common  slaughter,  us  that  are  victims,  with 
those  who  are  tyrants !  Your  invasion  will  bring 
new  lords  to  the  land, — ^they  cannot  crush  it  more, 
they  may  oppress  it  Jess.  Our  posterity  may 
gain  their  rights  by  the  sacrifice  of  lives  that  our 
country  has  made  worthless.  Romans  though 
we  are,  we  are  ready  to  sofier  and  submit  I'^ 

He  stopped ;  for  by  this  time  he  had  lashed 
himself  into  fury.  His  eyes  glared,  his  cheeks 
flushed,  his  voice  rose,  dould  he  then  have  seen 
the  faintest  vision  of  the  destiny  that  future  ages 
bad  in  store  for  the  posterity  of  the  race  that  now 
suffered  throughout  civilized  Europe,  like  him— » 
could  he  have  imagined  how.  in  after  years,  the 
^^  middle  class,"  despised  in  kis  day,  was  to  rise 
to  privilege  and  power ;  to  hold  in  its  just  hands 
the  balance  of  the  prosperity  of  nations;  to  crush 
oppression  and  regulate  rule ;  to  soar  in  its  mighty 
flight  above  thrones  and  principalities,  and  ranks 
and  riches,  apparently  obedient,  but  really  com- 
manding— could  he  but  have  foreboded  this,  what 
a  light  must  have  burst  upon  his  gloom,  what  a 
hope  must  have  soothed  him  in  his  despair ! 

To  what  further  extremities  his  anger  might 
have  carried  him,  to  what  proceedings  the  indig- 
nant Gordian.  who  still  listened  from  his  conceaJ- 
ment,  might  nave  had  recourse,  it  is  difficult  to  say; 
for  the  complaints  of  the  ill-fated  landholder  and 
the  cogitations  of  the  authoritative  bailiff  were 
alike  suddenly  suspended,  by  an  upro%r  raging  at 
this  moment  round  a  carnage  which  had  just 
emerged  from  the  palace  we  have  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. 

This  vehicle  looked  one  mass  of  silver.  Em- 
broidered silk  curtains  fluttered  from  its  windows, 
eold  ornaments  studded  its  polished  sides,  and  it 
neld  no  less  a  person  than  the  nobleman  who  had 
feasted  the  people  with  baskets  of  meat.  This 
fact  had  become  known  to  the  rabble  before  the 
palace  gates.  Such  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  exultation  in  their  bondage,  their  real  ser- 
/ility  in  their  imaginary  independence,  was  not 
jo  be  lost,  and  accordingly  they  let  loose  such  a 
orrent  of  clamorous  gratitude  on  their  enter- 
ainers  appearance,  that  a  stranger  in  Rome 
ivould  have  thought  the  city  in  revolt.  They 
eapt,  they  ran,  they  danced  round  the  prancing 
lorses,  they  flung  their  empty  bhskets  into  the 
ur  and  patted  approvingly  their  *^fair  round 
tellies.''  From  every  side,  as  the  carriage  moved 
>n,  thfy  gained  fresn  recruits  and  acquired  new 
mportance.  The  timid  fled  before  them,  the 
loisy  shouted  with  them,  the  bold  plunged  into 
heir  ranks,  and  the  constant  burden  of  their  re- 
oicing  chorus  was — ^  Health  to  the  noble  Poni- 
x)niu8 !  Prosperity  to  the  senators  of  Rome,  who 
east  us  with  their  food  and  ave  us  the  freedom 
>f  their  theaters !  Glory  to  Pomponius  I  Glory 
o  the  senators  1" 

Fate  seemed  on  this  day  to  take  pleasure  in 
»mpering  the  inaatiaUe  curiosity  of  Gordian,  the 


bttls£  The  cries  of  the  multitude  hftd  eeoreelj 
died  away  in  the  distance,  as  they  followed  the 
departing  carriage,  when  the  voices  of  two  men, 
pitched  to  a  low,  confidential  tone,  reached  his 
ear  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pillar.  He 
peeped  cautiously  round  and  saw  that  they  were 
priests. 

^^What  an  eternal  jester  is  that  Pomponius," 
said  one  voice,  ^  he  is  going  to  receive  absolution, 
and  he  journeys  in  his  chariot  of  state,  as  if  he 
were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  instead 
of  to  confess  his  sins  V^ 
.  '^  Has  he  committed  then  a  fresh  imprudence?" 

^Alas,  yes!  For  a  senator  he  is  dreadfully 
wanting  in  caution  i  A  few  days  since  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  he  flung  a  drinking  cup>  at  one  of  his 
female  slaves.  The  girl  died  on  the  spot,  and  her 
brother,  who  is  also  in  his  service,  threatened 
immediate  vengeance.  To  prevent  disagreeable 
consequences  to  his  body^  Pomponius  has  sent 
the  fellow  to  his  estates  in  Egypt;  and  now, 
from  the  same  precaution  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fott^  he  goes  to  demand  absolution  from  our  holy 
and  beneficent  Church." 

^  I  am  afraid  these  incessant  absolutions  granted 
to  men  who  are  too  careless  even  to  make  a  show 
of  repentance  for  their  crimes,  will  prejudice  ne 
with  the  people  at  large." 

*' Of  what  consequence  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  while  we  have  their  rulers  on  our 
side  !  Absolution  is  the  sorcery  that  binds  these 
libertines  of  Rome  to  our  will.  We  know  what 
converted  Constantine — ^politic  flattery  and  ready 
absolution ;  the  people  will  tell  you  it  was  the 
sign  of  the  Cross." 

"  It  is  true  this  Pomponius  is  rich,  and  may 
increase  our  revenues,  but  still  I  fear  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people." 

^  Fear  nothing,  think  how  long  their  old  insti- 
tutions imposed  on  them,  and  then  doubt,  if  you 
can,  that  we  may  sliape  theib  to  our  wishes  as 
we  will.  Any  deceptions  will  be  successful 
with  a  mob,  if  the  instrument  employed  to  for- 
ward them  be  a  religion." 

The  voices  ceased.  Gordian.  who  still  cherished 
a  vague  intention  of  denouncing  the  fugitive  land- 
holder to  the  senatorial  authorities,  employed  the 
liberty  afforded  to  his  attention  by  the  silence  of 
the  priests  in  turning  to  look  after  his  intended 
victim.  To  his  surprise  he  saw  that  the  mau 
had  lefl  the  auditors  to  whom  he  hail  before 
addressed  himself  aud  was  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  in  another  part  of  the  portico,  with 
an  individual  who  seemed  to  have  recently 
joined  him.  and  whose  appearance  was  fo  re- 
markable that  the  bailiff  had  moved  a  few  steps 
forward  to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  him,  wiien  he 
was  once  more  arrested  by  the  voices  of  the 
priests. 

Irresolute  for  an  instant* to  which  party  to 
devote  his  unscrupulous  attention,  he  returned 
mechanically  to  his  old  position.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, his  anxiety  to  hear  the  mysterious  cummu- 
nicatioDS  proceeding  between  tne  landholder  and 
his  friend  overbalanced  his  delight  in  penetrating 
the  theological  secrets  of  the  priests.  He  turned 
once  more,  but,  to  his  astonishment,  the  objects 
of  his  curiosity  had  disappeared.  He  6tep|>ed  to 
the  outside  of  the  portico  and  looked  for  tiiem  in 
every  direction,  but  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Peevish  and  disappointed,  he  retunied  as 
a  last  resource  to  the  pillar  where  he  had  lelt  the 
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jnieslB,  but  the  time  consmtted  in  hit  investi|pt- 
tionB  aher  one  party  had  been  fatal  to  his  reiimon 
with  the  other.    1  he  churchmen  were  gone. 

Sufficiently  punished  for  his  curiosity  bv  his 
disappointment,  the  bailiff  walked  doggedly  off 
toward  the  Pincian  Hill.  Had  he  turned  in  the 
contrary  direction^  .toward  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter,  oe  would  have  found  himself  once  more 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  landholder  and  his 
remarkable  friend,  and  would  have  gained  that 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  their  conversa- 
tion, which  we  intend  the  reader  shall  acquire 
in  tne  course  of  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  mean  time  our  revelations  are  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  ^ader^s  attention  is  released 
again  to  the  story.  But  before  we  once  more 
address  ourselves  to  its  requirements,  we  would 
again  ask  those  interested  m  penetiatine  the  in- 
temal  causes  of  the  catastrophe  of  Kome,  to 
meditate  for  an  instant  on  the  particles  of  evi- 
denoe  which  we  have  here  collected  for  them. 
Let  them  recall  to  their  minds  the  concurrent 
disorganizations  forming  the  fierce  social  disease 
radng  at  this  period  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  extending  its  poisonous  influences  to  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  empire.  Let  them  in  one 
glance  look  back  at  the  lower  orders,  ignorant, 
Bcentious,  brutalized,  oppressed;  at  the  middle 
classes,  outia^,  persecuted,  foraaken;  at  the 
a,ri8tocnicy,  frivolous,  irresponsible,  unfeeling ;  at 
the  Church,  which  should  have  reformed  the 
corruptions  of  the  State,  ambitious,  worldly,  hy- 
pocritical ;  and  they  will  discover  the  real  depth 
and  extent  of  the  universal  disorganization  of 
Roman  society  in  that  eventful  age.  Let  them 
finally  figure  to  themselves  the  effect  produced 
by  a  nation  like  the  Goths,  fresh  in  its  vigorous 
youth,  united  in  its  tremendous  purpose,  bursting 
at  once  upon  a  people  without  a  sympathy,  a 
principle,  an  amoition,  or  a  hope,  round  wliich 
they  could  universally  rally  as  a  moral  standard 
in  the  hour  pf  needAlet  tnem  figure  to  them- 
selves this,  and  they  will  be  litUe  disposed  to 
cavil  at  the  probability  of  the  scenes  through 
which  they  may  be  led  in  the  future  portions  of 
this  work;  thev  will  feel  little  astonishment 
that  civilized  Rome  should  have  closed  her 
dazzling  career  by  proetiation  belbre  an  army  of 
Goths.* 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  CHURCH. 

I.v  the  year  324,  on  the  locality  assigned  by 
rumor  to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  and  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Circus  of  Nero,  Constantino 
erected  the  church  called  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter. 

For  twelve  centuries,  this  building^  raised  by  a 
man  infiimous  for  his  murders  and  his  tymnnics, , 
stood  uninjured  amid  the  shocks  which  during, 
that  long  period  devastated  the  rest  of  the  city. 
After  that  time  it  was  redioved.  tottering  to  the ' 
base  from  its  own  reverend  ana  illustrious  age, 
by  Pope  Julius  IL,  to  make  way  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  modem  church. 

It  is  toward  this  structure  of  twelve  hundred 
yeaiB  duration,  erected  by  hands  stained  with 


*  yid«   note,   in   Appendix^-"  Ths   popvlatioii   of 


blood,  and  yet  pnwtred  as  a  star  «if  pettoe  m  tbe 
midst  of  stormy  oentmies  of  war.  that  ^re  woaU 
direct  the  reader's  attention.  What  ait  baa  done 
for  the  modem  chureh,  time  has  eflected  tan  tlv 
ancient.  If  the  one  is  majestic  to  the  eye  by  its 
gmndeur,  the  other  is  hallowed  to  the  mexnory 
by  its  age. 

As  tms  chureh  bv  its  rise  commenxyrated  the 
triumphant  establishment  of  Christiaiiitj  as  the 
religion  of  Rome,  so  in  its  urogiees  it  reflected 
every  change  wrooffht  in  the  spirit  of  t^  new 
worahip  by  the  ambition,  the  prodigality  or  tte 
frivolity  of  the  priests.  At  first,  it  stood  awfid 
and  imposing,  beautiful  in  all  its  parts  ^  tbe  re^ 
ligion  for  whose  glory  it  was  biult.  Vast  por- 
phyry colonnades  decorated  its  approscfaea,  and 
surrounded  a  fountain  whose  waters  iasoed  fxoat 
the  representation  of  a  gi||antic  pine  tree  ia 
bronze.  Its  double  rows  of  aisles  were  each  sop- 

Krted  by  forty-eight  columns  of  precious  marble. 
I  ilat  ceiling  was  adorned  with  beams  of  gill 
metal,  rescued  from  the  pollution  of  beathen  tem- 
ples. Its  vralls  were  decomted  with  iax^  paint- 
ings of  religious  subjects,  and  its  tiibaxttiw« 
studded  with  elegant  mosaics.  Thus  it  nm. 
simple  and  yet  sublime,  awitil  and  yet  alluriBs:. 
in  this  its  beginning,  a  tvpe  of  the  dawn  of  toe 
worship  which  it  was  elevated  to  represent.  Boi 
when  Hushed  with  success,  the  priests  seized  m 
Christianity  as  their  path  to  politics  and  their  is- 
troduclion  to  power,  the  aspect  of  the  Church 
gradually  began  to  change.  As,  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly, ambitious  man  lieaped  the  garbage  ^ 
Ills  mysteries,  his  doctrines,  and  his  dispute 
about  the  pristine  purity  of  the  stmctioe  gim 
him  by  God,  so  one  by  one,  gaudy  adoiumeeu 
and  meretricious  altemtions  arose  to  suUr  the 
majestic  Basilica,  until  the  threatening  and  ir- 

E roving  apparition  of  the  pagan  Julian,  wbec 
oth  Chureh  and  churehmen  reoeived  in  their 
corrupt  progress  a  sudden  and  impressive  check. 

The  short  period  of  the  revival  of  idoiatrT 
once  passed  over,  the  priests,  unmoved  by  dv 
warning  they  had  received,  returned  with  re- 
newed vigor  to  confuse  that  which  both  in  tbci: 
Gospel  and  their  Chureh  had  been  once  nic- 
pie.    Day  by  day  they  put  forth  ftesh  treatimL 
aroused  liercc  controversies,  subsided  into  ne« 
sects;  and,  day  bv  day,  they  altered  more  and 
more  the  once  noble  aspect  oif  the  ancient  fiasii- 
ca.     They  hung  their  nauseous  relics  on  ib 
mighty  walls,  they  stuck  their  tiny  tapeis  about 
its  glorious  pillars,  they  wreathed  th«r  tawdrv 
fringes  around  its  massive  altars.      Here,  theV 
polished,  there  they  embroidered.       Whererer 
there  was  a  window,  they  curtained  it  with  gaudy 
cloths;  wherever  there  was  a  statue,  they  le- 
dizened  it  with  artificial  flowers;  wherever  there 
was  a  solemn  receas,  they  outn^ged  its  religion 
gloom  with  intruding  liiht;    until  (ainvin<r  at 
the  period  we  write  of)  they  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely in  changing  the  aspect  of  the  building 
that  it  looked,  within,  more  like  a  vast  P»^ 
toy-shop  than  a  Christian  church.      Here  and 
there,  it  is  true,  a  pillar  or  an  altar  roee  unencum- 
bered as  of  old,  appearing  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  frippery  that  surrounded  it,  as  a  text  of 
Scripture  quoted  in  a  sermon  of  the  time.    Rut 
as  regarded  the  general  aspect  of  the  Basilica,  the 
decent  gk>ries  of  its  earlier  days  seemed  irrevoca- 
bly departed  and  destroyed. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  edifice,  the 
reader  will  have  little  diffioilty  in  imagining  'hat 
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the  sqtmftt  in  triiich  it  stood  lost  whatever  elevsf- 
tion  of  character  it  might  once  have  poasessedi 
with  even  greater  rapitUty  than  the  church  itself. 
If  the  cathedral  now  looked  like  an  ixnixtense 
toy-shop,  assuredly  its  attendant  colonnades  had 
the  appearance  of  the  hooths  of  on  enonaous  fair. 

The  day^  whose  decline  we  have  hinted  at  in 
the  preceding  chapter^  was  fast  verging  toward 
its  close,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tiber  prepared  -to  join  the 
crowds  that  they  beheld  passing  by  their  win- 
dows, in  tbe  direction  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
The  cause  of  this  sudden  confluence  of  the  popu- 
lar current  in  one  common  direction,  was  made 
sufficiently  apparent  to  all  inquirers  who  happen- 
ed to  be  near  a  church  or  a  public  building,  by 
the  appearance  in  such  situations  of  a  large  sheet 
of  vellum  elaborately  illuminated,  nused  on  a 
high  pole,  and  guarded  from  contact  with  the  in- 
quisitive rabble  by  two  armed  soldiers.  The  an- 
nouncement set  forth  in  these  strange  placards 
were  all  of  tbe  same  nature  and  directed  to  the 
same  end.  In  each  of  them  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
informed  his  '^  pious  and  honorable  brethren,'^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  that  as  the  next  day  was 
the  anniversary  oi  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Luke, 
the  vigil  would  necessarily  be  held  on  that  eve- 
ning in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter :  and  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  there 
would  be  exhibited,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  ceremony,  those  precious  relics  connected 
with  the  death  of  the  saint  which  had  become 
the  inestimable  inheritance  of  the  Church,  and 
which  consisted  of  a  branch  of  the  olive  tree  to 
which  St.  Luke  was  hung,  a  |Hece  of  the  noose — 
including  the  knot — wiiich  had  been  passed  round 
his  neck,  and  a  picture  of  the  Apotheosis  of  the 
Virgin,  painted  by  his  own  hand.  After  some 
sentences  expressive  of  lamentation  for  the  siifler- 
ings  of  the  saint,  which  nobody  read,  and  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here,  the  proclaipa- 
tion  went  on  to  state  that  a  sermon  would  be 
preached  in  the  course  of  the  vigil,  and  that  at  a 
Jatcr  hour  the  great  chandelier,  containing  two 
thousand  four  hundred  lamps,  would  be  lit  to  il- 
luminate the  church.  Finally,  the  worthy  bishop 
called  upon  all  members  of  ms  flock,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  to  abstain 
from  sensual  pleasures,  in  order  that  they  might 
the  more  piouslv  and  worthily  contemplate  the 
feacred  objects  submitted  to  their  view,  and  disest 
the  spiritual  nourishment  to  be  oflered  to.  their 
understandings. 

From  the  specimen  we  have  already  given  of 
the  character  of  the  populace  of  Rome,  it  will 
jierhaps  he  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  great  at- 
tractions presented  by  this  theological  bill  of  fare 
were  the  relics  and  the  chandelier.  Pulpit  elo- 
quence and  vigil  solemnities  alone,  must  have 
long  exhibited  their  more  sober  allurements,  be- 
fore they  could  have  drawn  into  the  streets  a  fif- 
tieth part  of  the  immense  crowd  that  now  hur- 
ried toward  the  desecrated  Basilica.  Indeed,  so 
vast  was  the  assemblage  soon  congregated,  that 
the  advanced  ranks  of  sight-seers  h»i  already 
filled  the  church  to  overflowing,  before  those  in 
the  rear  had  come  within  view  of  the  colonnades. 

However  dissatisfied  the  unsuccessful  portion  of 
the  citizens  might  feel  at  their  exclusion  from 
the  church,  they  ibund  a  powerful  counter-attrac- 
tion in  the  amusements  ^ing  forward  in  the 
Place,  the  occupants  of  which  seemed  thoroughly 
regardless  of  the  bishop^s  admonitions  upon  tKe 


flDfasiety  of  behavior  doe  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
day.  As  if  in  utter  defiance  of  the  decency  and 
order  recommended  by  the  clergy,  popular  ex- 
hibitions of  all  sorts  were  set  up  on  the  broad 
flagstones  of  the  great  sjiace  before  the  church. 
Street  dancinf-eirls  exercised  at  every  available 
spot  those,  ^'gliding  gyrations,"  so  eloquently- 
condemned  bv  the  worthy  Ammianus  MaroeU 
linus  of  orderly  and  historical  memory.  Booths 
crammed  with  relics  of  doubtful  authenticity; 
baskets  filled  with  neat  manuscrijrt  abstracts  of 
furiously  controversial  pamphlets;  Pagan  images 
regenerated  into  portraits  o{  saints ;  pictorial 
representations  of  Arians  writhing  in  danmation 
and  martyrs  basking  in  halos  of  celestial  li^t, 
tempted,  in  every  direction,  the  more  pious 
among  the  spectators.  Cooks  perambulated  with 
their  shops  on  their  backs;  rival  slave-merchants 
shouted  petitions  for  patronage ;  wine-sellers 
taught  Bacchanalian  philosophy  from  the  tops  of 
their  casks ;  poets  recited  compositions  for  sale ; 
sophisters  held  arguments  destined  to  convert  the 
wavering,  and  perplex  the  ignorant.  Incessant 
motion  and  incessant  noise  seemed  to  be  the  sole 
compensations  sought  by  the  multitude  for  the 
disappointment  of  exclusion  from  the  church.  If 
a  stranger,  after  reading  the  raxxlamation  of  the 
day,  had  proceeded  to  the  Basilica,  to  feast  his 
eyes  on  the  contemplation  of  the  illustrious 
aggregate  of  humanity,  entitled  by  the  bishop 
**  his  pious  and  honorable  brethren,"  he  must— 
on  mixing  at  this  moment  with  the  assemblage 
— ^have  either  doubted  the  truth  of  the  episcopal 
appellation,  or  have  given  the  citizens  credit  for 
that  refinement  of  intrinsic  worth  which  is  of  too 
elevated  a  nature  to  influence  the  character  of  the 
outward  man. 

At  the  time  when  the  sun  set,  nothing  could 
be  more  picturesque  than  the  distant  view  of 
this  joyous  scene.     The  deep  red  rays  of  the 
departing  luminary  cast  their  radiance,  partly 
frem  behind  the  church,  over  the  vast  muititudie 
in  the  Place.     Brightly  and  rapidly  that  rich 
light  roved  over  the  waters  that  leaped  toward  it 
from  the  fountain  in  all  the  loveliness  of  natural 
and  evanescent  forms.    Bathed  in  that  brilliant 
glow,  the  sinooth  porphyry  colonnades  reflected 
chameleon-like  ethereal  and  varying  hues;  the 
white  marble  statues  became  suffused  in  a  deli- 
cate rose-color,  and  the  sober-tinted  trees  gleam- 
ed in  the  innermost  of  their  leafy  depths  as  if 
steeped  in  the  exhalations  of  a  golden  mist. 
While,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  wondrous 
radiance  around  them,  the  huge  bronze  pine-tree 
in  the  middle  of  the  Place,  and  the  wide  £ront  of 
the  Basilica,  rose  up  in  gloomy  shadow,  indefinite 
and  exaggerated,  lowering  like  evil  spirits  over 
the  joyous  beauty  of  the  rest  of  the  scene,  and 
casting  their  ^at  depths  of  shade  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  light  whose  dominion  they  despised. 
Beheld  from  a  distance,  this  wild  combination  of 
vivid  brightness  and  solemn  gloom ;  these  build- 
ings, at  one  place  darkened   till  they  looked 
gipntic,  at  another  lightened  till  they  appeared 
ethereal;   these  crowded  groups,  seeming  one 
great  moving  mass  gleaming  at  this  point  ia 
radiant  light,  obscured  at  that  in  thick  shadow, 
made  up  a  whole  so  incongruous  and  yet  so  beau- 
tiful, so  grotesque  and  yet  so  sublime^  that  the 
scene  looked  for  the  moment,  more  like  some 
inhabited  meteor,  half  eclipsed  by  its  propinquity 
to  earth,  than  a  mortal  and  material  prospect. 

The  beauties  of  this  atmoqiheric  efiect  wen  of 
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&r  too  senouB  And  sublime  m  nature  to  interest 
the  multitude  in  the  Place.  Out  of  the  whole 
4is8emblage,  but  two  men  watched  that  glorious 
sunset  with  even  an  appearance  of  the  admiration 
and  attention  which  it  deserved.  One  was  the 
landholder  whose  wrongs  were  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter— the  other  his  remarkable 
friend. 

These  two  men  formed  a  singular  contrast  to 
«ach  other,  both  in  demeanor  and  appearance, 
as  they  gaxed  forth  upon  the  crimson  heaven. 
The  landholder  was  an  undersized  restless-looking 
man,  whose  features,  naturally  sharj),  were  now 
distorted  by  a  fixed  expression  of  misery  and  dis- 
content. His  quick  penetrating  glance  wandered 
incessantly  from  place  to  place,  perceiving  all 
things,  but  resting  on  none.  In  his  attention  to 
the  scene  before  him  he  appeared  to  have  been 
led  more  by  the  influence  of  example  than  by  his 
own  spontaneous  feelings  ;  for  ever  and  anon,  he 
looked  impatiently  round  upon  his  friend  as  if 
expecting  nim  to  speak— but  no  word  or  move- 
ment escaped  his  thoughtful  companion.  Occu- 
pied exclusively  in  his  own  contemplations,  he 
appeared  wholly  insensible  to  any  oidinary  out- 
ward appeal. 

In  age  and  appearance,  this  individual  was  in 
the  decline  of  life,  for  he  had  numbered  sixty 
years,  his  hair  was  completely  gray,  and  his  face 
was  covered  with  deep  wrinkles.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  he  was  in  the  hignest 
sense  of  the  word  a  handsome  man.  Though 
worn  and  thin,  his  features  were  still  bold  and 
regular,  and  there  was  an  elevation  about  the 
habitual  moiimfulness  of  his  expression,  and  an 
intelligence  about  his  somewhat  severe  and 
«amest  eyes,  that  bore  eloquent  testinriony  to  the 
superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers.  As  he 
now  stood  gazing  fixedly  out  into  the  glowing 
sky,  his  tall  meager  figure  half  supports  upon 
his  staff|  his  lips  firmly  compressed,  his  brow 
slightly  frowning,  finxi  and  motionless ;  the  mdbt 
superficial  observer  must  have  felt  immediately 
that  he  looked  on  no  ordinary  being.  The 
history  of  a  life  of  deep  thought— perhaps  of  long 
sorrow — seemed  written  in  every  lineament  of 
his  meditative  countenance;  ana  there  was  a 
natural  dignity  in  his  manner,  which  evidently 
restrained  his  restless  companion  from  ofiering 
,  any  determined  interruption  to  the  course  of  his 
retiections. 

Slowly  and  goigeoudy  the  sun  had  continued 
to  wane  in  the  horizon,  until  he  was  now  lost  to 
view.  As  his  last  ra3r6  sunk  behind  the  distant 
hills,  the  stranger  started  from  his  reverie  and 
approached  the  landholder,  pointing  with  his  staff 
toward  the  last-fading  brightness  of  the  western 
sky. 

"  Probus,"  said  he,  in  a  low  melancholy  voice, 
*^  as  I  looked  on  that  sunset,  I  thought  on  the 
condition  of  the  Church.'' 

^  I  see  little  in  the  Church  to  think  of,  or  in  the 
sunset  to  observe,''  replied  his  companion. 

"  How  pure^  how  vivid ;"  murmured  the  other, 
seaTcely  needing  the  landholder's  remark,  ""  was 
the  light  which  that  sun  cast  upon  this  earth  at 
our  feet  I  How  nobly  for  a  time  its  brightness 
triumphed  over  the  shadows  around ;  and  yet,  in 

2 lite  of  the  promise  of  that  radiance,  how  swiftly 
d  it  fade  ere  long  in  its  conflict  with  the  gloom 
— ^how  thoroughly,  even  now.  has  it  departed 
from  the  earth,  and  withdrawn  the  beauty  of  its 
^my  from  the  hearen  I    Already  the  shadows 


are  longthemog  aimaid  lis,  sad  duoodinK  in  tfaair 
dazknesB  every  object  in  the  Place.  B^  a  ahoct 
hour  hence^  and— should  no  moon 


gloom  of  night  will   stretch  unzeatsled  over 
Rome !» 

*^To  what  purpose  do  you  tell  me  this  f'^ 

^^  Are  you  not  reminded  by  what  we  have  olv 
served,  of  the  course  of  the  worship  whicii  it 
is  our  privilege  to  i»ofess?  Does  xwt  that  fint 
beautiful  light  denote  its  pure  and  perfect  rise ; 
that  short  conflict  between  the  radiance  and  the 
gloom,  its  successful  preservation,  by  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  Feathers ;  that  rapid  fading  ot  the 
radiance,  its  desecration  in  later  tinaes;  and  the 
gloom  which  now  surrounds  us»  the  destructka 
which  has  encompassed  it  in  this  age  we  lire 
in? — A  destruction  which  nothing  can  avert  bat 
a  return  to  that  pure  fint  faith  that  sluHikl  now 
be  the  hone  of  our  religion,  as  the  moon  is  the 
hope  of  mghtl" 

^  How  would  we  reform  ?  Do  people  whs 
have  no  liberties  care  about  a  religion?  Who  is 
to  teach  them?" 

^  I  have-^I  will.  It  is  the  purpoae  of  my  hfe 
to  restore  to  them  the  holiness  of  the  andeot 
Chnreh:  to  rescue  them  from  the  snares  of  tn»> 
ton  to  tiie  futh,  whom  men  call  priests.  They 
shall  learn  through  me  that  the  Church  knew  no 
adornment  once,  but  the  presence  of  the  papp; 
that  the  priest  craved  no  finer  vestment  tkmn  ha 
holiness;  that  the  Gospel,  which  once  taagis 
humility  and  now  raises  depute,  was  in  Ibmef 
days  the  rule  of  faith — sufficient  for  all  wants, 
powerful  over  all  difficulties.  Through  nu  they 
shall  know  that  in  times  past  it  was  the  giAid- 
ian  of  the  heart;  through  me  they  shall  see  ihst 
in  times  present  it  is  the  plaything  of  the  pzoad; 
through  me  they  shall  fear  tnat  in  times  future  it 
may  become  the  exile  of  the  Church  I  To  thb 
task  I  have  vowed  myself;  to  overthrow  this 
idolatry-^which,  like  another  Paganiam,  rises 
among  us  with  its  images,  its  relics,  its  jewels, 
and  its  gold — I  will  devote  my  chikly  my  liie, 
my  energies,  and  my  possessions.  From  Uus  at- 
tempt I  will  never  turn  aside — from  this  deter- 
mination I  will  never  flinch.  While  1  haves 
breath  of  life  in  me,  I  will  persevere  id  Tester^ 
ing  to  this  abandoned  city  the  true  worship  cf 
the  Most  High  F' 

He  ceased  abruptly.  The  intensity  of  his  agi- 
tation seemed  suddenly  to  deny  to  him  the  iacultr 
of  speech.  Every  muscle  in  the  frame  of  that 
stem,  melancholy  man  quivered  at  the  imiocN^ 
tol  promptings  of  the  soiu  within  him.  There 
was  something  almost  feminine  in  his  mitver^ 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  one  solitary 
emotion.  £ven  the  rough,  desperate  landfaokkir 
felt  awed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  being  belbre 
him;  and  foigot  his  wrongs,  terrible  as  they 
were, — and  his  misery,  poignant  as  it  was,— » 
he  gazed  upon  his  companion's  face. 

For  some  minutes  neither  of  the  men  said 
more.  Soon,  however,  the  last  speaker  calmed 
his  agitation,  with  the  facility  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  stifle  the  emotions  that  he  canned 
crush,  and  advancing  to  the  landholder,  took  him 
sorrowfully  by  the  hand. 

'^I  see,  Probus,  that  I  have  amazed  yoa,^ 
said  he,  ^^  but  the  Church  is  the  only  snbject  oc 
which  I  have  no  discretion.  In  all  other  mar- 
ten I  have  conanered  the  rashness  of  my  early 
manhood;  in  tnis  I  have  to  wrestle  with  my 
hastier  nature  still.    When  I  look  on  the  mock- 
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eries  that  are  actmg  aromid  mx  when  I  behold  a 
priesthood  deceivers,  a  people  aeluded,  a  religion 
defiled,  then,  I  confess  it,  iny  indignation  over- 
powers my  patience,  and  I  bum  to  destroy 
where  I  ought  only  to  hope  to  reform.'' 

^'^I  knew  you  were  always  violent  of  ima^na- 
tion  ^  but  when  I  last  saw  you,  your  enthusiasm 
was  love.    Your  wife '' 

^^  Peace  !    She  deceived  me  T' 

"Your  child " 

"■  Lives  with  me  at  Rome.'' 

^  1  remember  her  an  infant,  when,  fourteen 
years  since,  I  was  your  neighbor  in  Gaul.  .  On 
my  departure  from  the  province,  you  had  just 
returned  from  a  journey  mto  Italy,  unsuccessful 
in  your  attempts  to  discover  there  a  trace  either 
of  your  parents,  or  of  that  elder  brother, 
whose  absence  from  you  you  were  wont  so  con- 
tinually to  lament.  Tell  me,  have  you,  since 
that  period,  discovered  the  members  of  your  an- 
cient household  ?  Hitherto  you  have  been  so 
occupied  in  listening  to  the  history  of  my 
wrongs,  that  you  have  scarcely  spoken  of  the 
changes  in  your  life  since  we  last  met." 

^*If,  Probus,  I  have  been  silent  to  you  con- 
cerning myself,  it  is  because  for  me  retrospec- 
tion h^  Uttle  that  attracts.  While  yet  it  was  in 
my  power  to  return  to  those  parents  whom  I 
deserted  in  my  boyhood,  I  thought  not  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  now,  tHat  they  must  be  but  too  surely 
lost  to  me,  my  yearning  for  them  is  of  no  avail. 
Of  my  brother,  from  whom  I  parted  in  a  mo- 
ment of  childish  jealousy  and  anger,  and  whose 
pardon  and  love  I  would  give  up  even  my  ambi- 
tion to  acquire,  I  have  never  yet  discovered  a 
trace.  Atonement  to  those  whom  I  injured  in 
early  life  is  a  privilege  denied  to  the  prayers  of 
my  age.  From  my  parents  and  my  brother,  I 
departed  unblest,  and  unforgiven  by  them  I  feel 
that  I  am  doomed  to  diel  My  life  has  been 
careless,  useless,  godless,  passing  from  rapine  and 
violence  to  luxury  and  indolence,  and  leading  me 
to  the  marriage  which  I  exulted  in  when  I  last 
saw  3rou^  but  which  I  now  feel  was  unworthy, 
alike  in  its  motives  and  its  results.  But  blessed 
and  thrice  blessed  be  that  last  calamity  of  my 
wicked  existence,  for  it  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
truth, — ^it  made  a  Christian  of  me  while  I  was 
yet  alive  1  It  was  then,  Probus.  when  I  found 
myself  deserted  and  dishonored,  led  alone  to  be 
the  guardian  of  my  helpless  child,  exiled  forever 
from  a  home  that  I  had  myself  forsaken,  that  I 
repented  me  in  earnest  of  my  misdeeds,  that  I 
sought  wisdom  from  the  booic  of  salvation,  and 
the  conduct  of  life  from  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  I  determined  to  devote 
my  child,  like  Samuel  of  old,  to  the  service  of 
heaven,  and  myself  to  the  reformation  of  our  de- 
graded worship.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  I 
forsook  my  abode  and  changed  my  name  (remem- 
ber it  is  as  *  Numerian '  that  you  must  henceforth 
address  me) ,  that  of  my  former  self  no  remains 
might  be  left,  that  of  my  former  companions  not 
one  might  ever  ^iiscover  and  tempt  me  a^n. 
With  incessant  care  have  I  shielded  my  daughter 
from  the  contamination  of  the  world.  As  a  pre- 
cious jewel  in  a  miser's  hands  she  has  been 
watched  and  guarded  in  her  father's  house.  Her 
destiny  is  to  soothe  the  afflicted,  to  watch  the 
sick,  to  succor  the  forlorn,  when  I,  her  teacher, 
have  restored  to  the  land,  the  dominion  of  its 
ancient  faith,' and  the  guidance  of  its  faultless 
Gospel    We  luive  neither  of  us  an  affection,  or 


a  hm  that  can  hind  us  to  the  thinga  of  earth. 
Our  oeartB  look  both  toward  heaven ;  our  expect- 
ations are  only  from  on  high  1" 

""  Do  not  set  your  hopes  too  firmhr  on  your 
child.  Remember  how  the  nobles  of  Rome  nave 
destroyed  the  household  I  once  had,  and  tremble 
for  your  own.-' 

^  I  have  no  fear  for  my  daughter ;  she  is  cared 
for  in  my  ahaence  by  one  who  is  vowed  to  aid 
me  in  my  labors  for  the  Church.  It  is  now 
nearly  a  year  sinoe  I  first  met  Ulpius,  and  from 
that  time  forth  he  hatf  devoted  himself  to  my 
service  and  watehed  over  my  child.*' 

^'  Who  is  this  Ulpius,  that  you  should  put  such 
faith  in  him  ?" 

^^  Hie  is  a  man  of  age  like  mine.  I  found  him, 
like  me,  worn  down  by  the  calamitiee  of  his 
early  life^  and  abandoned,  as  I  had  once  been,  to 
the  delusions  of  the  Pagan  gods.  He  was  deso- 
late, suffering,  forlorn,  and  I  had  pity  on  him  in 
his  niisery.  I  proved  to  him  that  the  worship 
he  still  professed  was  banished  for  its  iniquities 
from  the  land ;  that  the  religion  which  had  suc- 
ceeded it  had  become  defiled  by  man,  and  that 
there  remained  but  one  faith  for  him  to  choose,  if 
he  would  be  saved  —  tne  fiiith  of  the  early 
Church.  He  heard  me  and  WBa  converted. 
From  that  moment  he  has  served  me  patiently 
and  helped  me  willingly.  Under  the  roof  where 
I  assemble  the  few  who  as  yet  are  true  believ- 
exs,  he  is  always  the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to 
remain.  No  word  of  anger  has  ever  crossed  his 
lip ;  no  look  of  impatience  has  ever  appeared  in 
his  e^es.  Though  sorrowful  he  is  gentle ;  though 
suffering  he  is  industrious.  I  have  trusted  him 
with  all  I  possess,  and  I  glory  in  my  credulity  I 
Ulpius  is  incorruptible  1" 

"'  And  your  daughter  ? — is  Ulpius  reverenced 
by  her,  as  he  is  respected  by  you  r" 

*'  She  knows  that  her  duty  is  to  love  whom  I 
love,  and  to  avoid  whom  I  avoid.  Can  you  ima- 
gine that  a  Christian  virgin  has  any  feelings  dis- 
obedient to  her  Other's  wishes  ?  Come  to  my 
house ;  judge  with  your  own  eyes  of  my  daugh- 
ter and  my  companion.  You,  whose  misfortunes 
have  left  you  no  home,  shall  find  one,  if  you  will^ 
with  me.  Come  then  and  labor  with  me  in  my 
great  undertaking !  You  will  withdraw  your  miiia 
from  the  contemplation  of  your  woes,  and  metit 
by  your  devotion  the  favor  of  the  Most  High." 

*^No,  Numerian,  I  will  still  be  independent, 
even  of  my  friends  1  Nor  Rome,  nor  Italy  are 
abiding-places  fof  me.  I  go  to  another  land  to 
abide  among  another  people,  until  the  arms  of  a 
conqueror  shall  have  restored  freedom  to  the 
brave  and  protection  to  the  honest,  througfaont 
the  countries  of  the  empire." 

^  Probus,  I  implore  you  to  sta^  1" 

^  Never  1  My  determination  is  taken,  Nume- 
rian, farewell  1" 

And  the  landholder  hurried  rapidly  away,  as  if 
fearful  to  trust  his  resolution  any  longer  against 
the  persuasions  of  his  friend. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Numeiian  stood  motion- 
less, gazing  wistfully  in  the  direction  taken  by 
his  companion  on  his  departure.  At  first,  an  ex- 
pression of  grief  and  pity  softened  the  austerity 
which  seemed  the  habitual  characteristic  of  his 
countenance  when  in  repose,  but  soon  these  mild- 
er and  tenderer  feelings  appeared  to  yaiush  from 
his  heart  as  suddenly  as  they  had  arisen;  his 
features  re-assumed  their  customary  sternness, 
and  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  mixed  with 
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the  ciowd  stnig^mg  onwBid  in  the  direetimi  of 
the  Basilica — ^'^Xet  mm  depart  uDreg[retted.  he 
has  denied  himself  to  the  service  of  ms  Maker. 
He  should  no  longer  be  m^  friend." 

In  this  sentence  lay  the  index  to  the  character 
of  the  man.  His  existence  was  one  vast  sacrifice, 
one  scene  of  intrepid  self-immolation.  Althou|fh, 
in  the  brief  hints  at  the  events  of  his  life  which 
he  had  communicated  to  his  friend,  he  had  exag- 
gerated the  exicnt  of  his  errors,  he  had  by  no 
means  done  justice  to  the  fervor  of  his  penitence, 
a  penitence  which  outstripped  the  usual  bounda- 
ries of  repentance,  and  only  began  in  despair  to 
terminate  in  fanaticism.  His  desertion  of  liis  fa- 
ther's house,  (into  the  motives  of  which  it  is  not 
our  present  intention  to  enter)  and  his  lon^  sub- 
sequent existence  of  violence  and  excess,  indis- 
posed his  naturally  strong  passions  to  sul^mit  to 
the  slightest  restraint.  In  obedience  to  their 
first  impulses,  he  contracted  at  a  mature  age  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  thoroughly  unworthy 
of  the  ardent  admiration  that  she  had  inspired. 
When  he  found  himself  deceived  and  dishonored 
by  her.  the  shock  of  such  an  affliction  thrilled 
through  his  whole  being—crushed  all  his  ener- 
gies— struck  him  prostrate,  heart  and  mind,  at 
one  blow.  The  errors  of  his  youth,  committed 
in  his  prosperity  with  moral  impunity,  reacted 
upon  Jiim  in  his  adversity  with  an  influence  fatal 
to  his  future  peace.  His  repentance  was  darken- 
ed by  despondency;  his  resolutions  were  un- 
brightened  by  hope.  He  flew  to  religion  as  the 
suicide  flies  to  the  knife — ^in  despair.  All  that 
he  discerned  of  encouragement  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  priests,  or  the  practice  of  the  church,  he  con- 
demned as  the  oelusive  self-flatteries  of  hu- 
man imperfection  and  arrogance.  Period  by  pe- 
riod he  traced  back  the  history  of  his  worship- 
searching  for  severity  as  other  men  search  for 
commiseration — ^until  he  paused  at  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  In  the  stoi- 
cal practice  and  ungenial  theory  of  the  ancient 
believers,  he  found  a  system  which  sympathized 
with  his  new  convictions.  Day  after  day  he 
searched  anxiously  among  the  records  leu  by 
the  most  austere  of  the  primitive  fathers,  until 
the  constant  perusal  of  their  pitiless  doctrines  led 
him  at  length  to  believe  that  the  very  existence 
within  him  of  the  social  emotions  was  in  itself 
a  sin.  By  those  emotions  he  recollected  that  he 
had  been  misled  in  his  youth ;  and  while  one  of 
them  remained  to  influence  him  in  his  man- 
hood, he  believed  that  his  salvation  was  in 
danger,  and  his  repentance  insincere.  Spurred 
by  his  active  intellect  to  forsake  the  gloomy  tran- 
quillity that  he  would  fain  have  imposed  on  him- 
selfj  and  to  acquire  some  object  in  existence  to 
w(uch  he  could  devote  his  heart  as  to  a  passion, 
he  selected  as  the  noblest  and  purest  employment 
that  he  could  undertake,  the  reformation  of  a 
degraded  church.  This  design  once  conceived,  it 
was  a  part  both  of  his  temperament  and  his  prin- 
ciples to  deliver  himself  up  unreservedly  lo  its 
furtherance.  Any  aflection,  however  innocent  in 
itself^  that  arose  within  him  imconnected  with 
his  great  object,  he  condemned  as  a  relic  of  his 
former  nature,  and  crushed— at  what  expense  of 
anguish  none  can  tell — as  betraying  a  possibility 
of  moral  relapse.  Layinan  though  he  was,  he 
hesitated  not  an  instant  in  obtaimng  a  building 
which  he  could  use  as  a  church,  and  seeking  for 
adherents  whom  he  might  teach  as  a  congren^ 
tioo.    At  every  appearance  of  progress  ^at  ne 


imagined  he  could  disoem  in  the  eoane  of  ^as 
perilous  labors,  he  experienced  a  wild  and  ceeret 
delight  which  elevated  him  for  the  time  abore 
all  earthly  sympathies  and  oonsiderstioRs.  He 
hoped  when  othere  would  have  despaired;  he 
worked  when  others  would  have  fainted.  To 
such  a  hight  rose  his  enthusiasm  for  his  can^ie, 
that  it  blunted  his  worldly  perceptions,  rendering 
him  impervious  to  insult,  defenseless  against  im- 
position, and  insensible  to  danger,  when  they  en- 
countered him  in  the  prosecution  of  hi»  designs. 
He  schooled  himself  to  look  on  his  danghter  only 
as  a  model  to  be  exhibited  in  proof  of  the  poss^ 
bUity  of  training  othen  for  the  promotion  of  his 
great  plan.  He  saw  in  his  property  and  his  is- 
nuenoe  but  the  means  of  compassing  ooe  sole  end. 
In  short,  to  express  it  in  his  own  wonia  to  Pro- 
bus  the  landholder,  he  had  indeed  devoted  to  his 
undertaking  "  his  Ufe,  his  child,  his  ener^ea.  and 
his  possessions.'^* 

Leaving  all  remaining  peculiarities  in  Nunie- 
rian^s  character  to  be  discussed  at  a  future  oppor- 
tunity, we  will  now  follow  him  in  his  peifwagg 
through  the  crowd,  to  the  entrance  of  tne  &- 
silica— continmng  to  designate  hizn,  here  and 
elsewhere,  by' the  name  which  he  hadassomedcs 
his  conversion,  and  by  which  he  had  insisted  en 
bein^  addressed  during  his  interview  -with  the 
fugitive  landholder. 

Although  at  the  commencement  of  his  nrogies 
toward  the  church,  .our  enthusiast  found  nimsdi 
placed  among  the  nindennost  of  the  membf^a 
of  the  advancing  throng,  he  soon  contrived  » 
thoroughly  to  outstrip  his  dilatory  and  discunsTc 
neighbora  as  to  gain,  with  little  delay,  the  stqs 
of  the  sacred  building.  Here,  in  common  witk 
many  others,  he  was  compelled  to  stopi,  whik 
those  nearest  the  Basilica  squeezed  their  wav 
through  its  stately  dooro.  In  such  a  sittotion  he 
remarkable  figure  could  not  fail  to  he  notice^l, 
and  he  was  silently  recognized  by  many^  c^  the 
by-standers — some  of  whom  looked  cm  hun  with 
wonder,  and  some  with  aversion.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, approached  or  spoke  to  him.  Every  one 
felt  the  necessity  of  shunning  a  man  whose  bold 
and  daily  exposures  of  the  abuses  of  the  Chnrch 

E laced  in  incessant  peril  his  liberty,  and  eves 
is  life. 

Among  the  bystanders  who  surrounded  Na- 
merian,  there  were  nevertheless  two  irho  d^ 
not  remain  content  with  carelessly  avoidiDg 
any  communication  with  the  intrepid  and  sus- 
pected Reformer.  These  two  men  belonged  to 
the  lowest  order  of  the  clergy,  and  appeared  to 
be  occupied  in  cautiously  watching  the  actions 
and  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  indivi- 
duals immediately  around  them.  The  instant 
they  beheld  Numerian,  they  moved  so  as  to  elude 
his  observation,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
occupy  such  a  position  as  enabled  them  to  keep 
in  view  the  object  of  their  evident  dislmst. 

^  Look,  Osius,"  said  one,  *^  that  man  ia  here 
again !" 

*^  And  doubtless  with  the  same  motives  which 
brought  him  here  yesterday,"  replied  the  other. 
'^  You  will  see  that  he  will  again  enter  the  cfaurcK, 
listen  to  the  service,  retire  to  his  little  chapel 
near  the  Pincian  Mount,  and  there  attack  me 

*•  If  tho  reader  doubts  the  probaMIU^  of  aa  attemf  d»4 
reiormaiion  of  the  llomsn  Chnrch  in  the  fiftb  ceottirft 
let  him  refer  to  Gibbon,  chapter  38,  note  174  :  wM  fes 
the  controver8y  between  Jerome  and  VlfiUatiM. 
''  the  Proteitant  of  hie  age." 
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doctrines  which  our  brethren  have  preached,  he- 
fore  his  ragged  mob  of  adherents,  as  we  know  he 
did  lost  night,  and  as  we  suspect  he  will  continue 
to  do,  until  the  authorities  tnink  proper  to  give 
the  signal  for  his  imprisonment." 

^'  I  marvel  that  he  should  have  been  permitted 
to  persist  so  long  a  time  as  he  has  in  his  course 
of  contumacy  toward  the  Church.  Have  we  not 
evidence  enough  in  his  writings  alone  to  convict 
i.im  of  heresy  .'  The  carelessness  of  the  Bishop 
upon  such  a  matter  as  this  is  quite  inexplica- 
ble 1" 

^*  You  should  consider,  Numerian  not  being  a 
priest,  that  the  carelessness  about  our  interests 
lies  more  with  the  Senate  than  the  Bishop. 
What  time  our  nobles  can  spare  from  their  de- 
baucheries, has  been  lately  given  to  discussions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  retiring  to  Ra- 
venna, and  will  now  be  dedicated  to  penetrating 
the  basis  of  this  rumor  about  the  Goths.  Be- 
sides, even  were  they  at  liberty,  what  care  the 
Senate  about  theological  disputes?  They  only 
know  this  Numerian  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  a  man 
of  some  influence  and  possessions,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  person  of  political  importance  as  a 
member  of  tne  population.  In  addition  to  which 
it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  us,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  impugn  the  doctrines  broached  by 
our  assailant ;  for  the  fellow  has  a  troublesome 
facility  of  supporting  what  he  says  by  the  Bible. 
Believe  me,  in  this  matter,  our  only  way  of 
righting  ourselves  will  be  to  convict  him  of 
scandal  against  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Church." 

'*  The  order  that  we  have  lately  received  to 
track  his  movements  and  listen  to  his  discourses, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  our  superiors  are  of  your 
opinion." 

"  Whether  my  convictions  are  correct  or  not, 
of  this  I  feel  assured — that  his  days  of  liberty  are 
numbered.  It  was  but  a  few  hours  ago  that  I 
saw  the  Bishops-chamberlain's  head-assistant, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard,  through  the 
crevice  of  a  door ^" 

'^  Hush  1  he  moves ;  he  is  pressing  forward  to 
enter  the  church.  You  can  teU  me  what  you 
were  about  to  say  as  we  follow  him.  Quick  I 
let  us  mix  with  the  crowd."  , 

Ever  enthusiastic  in  the  performance  of  their 
loathsome  duties,  these  two  discreet  pastors  of  a 
Christian  flock  followed  Numerian  with  the  most 
elaborate  caution  into  the  interior  of  the  sacred 
building. 

Although  the  sun  still  left  a  faint  streak  of  red 
in  the  western  sky,  and  the  moon  had  as  yet 
scarcely  risen,  the  great  chandelier  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  lamps,  mentioned  by  the  Bishop 
in  his  address  to  the  people,  was  already  alight. 
In  the  da3rs  of  its  severe  and  sacred  beauty,  the 
appearance  of  the  church  would  have  simered 
fatally  by  this  blaze  of  artificial  brilliancy ;  but 
now  that  the  ancient  character  of  the  Basilica  was 
completely  changed,  now  that  from  a  solemn 
temple  it  had  been  aJtered  to  the  semblance  of  a 
luxurious  palace,  it  gained  immensely  by  its  gaudy 
illumination.  Not  an  ornament  along  the  vast 
extent  of  its  glorious  nave,  but  glittered  in  vivid 
distinctness  m  the  dazzling  light  that  poured 
downward  from  the  roof  The  gilded  rafters^  the 
smooth  inlaid  marble  pillars,  the  rich  hangings  of 
the  windows,  the  jeweled  candlesticks  on  the 
altars,  the  pictures,  the  statues,  the  bronzes,  the 
mosaics,  each  and  all  glowed  with  a  steady  and 


luxurious  transparency,  absolutely  intoxicating  to 
the  eye.  Not  a  trace  of  wear,  not  a  vestige  of 
tamisn  now  appeared  on  any  ooject.  Each  por- 
tion of  the  nave  to  which  the  attention  was  di- 
rected, appeared  too  finely,  spotlessly  radiant, 
ever  to  have  been  touched  by  mortal  hands.  En- 
tranced and  bewildered,  the  observation  roamed 
over  the  surface  of  the  brilliant  scene,  until 
wearied  by  the  unbroken  embellishment  of  the 
prospect,  it  wandered  for  repose  to  the  dimly- 
lighted  aisles,  and  dwelt  with  delight  upon  tne 
soft  shadows  that  hovered  about  their  distant 
pillars,  and  the  gliding  forms  that  peopled  their 
dusky  recesses,  or  loitered  past  their  lofty  walls. 
At  the  moment  when  Numerian  entered  the 
Basilica,  a  part  of  the  service  had  just  concluded. 
The  last  faint  echo  from  the  voices  of  the  choir 
still  hung  upon  the  incense-laden  air,  and  the  vast 
masses  of  the  spectators  were  still  grouped  in  their 
listening  and  various  attitudes,  as  the  devoted  re- 
former looked  forth  upon  the  church.  Even  he, 
stem  as  he  was,  seemed  for  a  moment  subdued  by 
the  ineflable  enchantment  of  the  scene ;  but  er© 
long,  as  if  displeased  with  his  own  involuntary 
emotions  of  admiration,  his  brow  contracted,  and 
he  sighed  heavily,  as  (still  followed  by  the  atten- 
tive spies)  he  sought  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  the  aisles. 

During  the  interval  between  the  divisions  of 
the  service,  the  conCTegation  occupied  themselves 
in  staring  at  the  relics,  which  were  inclosed  in  a 
silver  cabinet  with  crystal  doors,  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  high  altar.  Although  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  these 
ecclesiastical  treasures,  they  nevertheless  employ- 
ed the  attention  of  every  one,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  a  priest  in  the  pulpit  gave  signal  of  the 
commencement  of  the  sermon,  and  ^monished 
all  those  who  had  seats  to  secure  them  without 
delay. 

To  attempt  any  elaborate  analysis  of  the  dis- 
course spoken  on  this  occasion  by  the  preacher, 
would  be  to  occupy  the  reader's  time  very  little 
to  his  moral  or  literary  advantage.  Suffice  it  to 
say— ere  we  proceed  to  more  important  matters 
— ^that  the  sermon  was  prodigiously  long ;  that  it 
was  delivered  with  theatrical  vehemence  of  ac- 
tion, in  a  gloomy  monotony  of  tone ;  and  that  its 
subject — the  martyrdom  of  St.  Luke — served  as 
the  foundation  on  which  the  zealous  preacher 
erected  the  imposing  superstructure  of  a  philippic 
against  the  Anans.  He  began  by  assuming  it  as 
just  possible  that  there  mi^ht  have  been  Arians 
in  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  continued  (reasoning  upon 
his  supposition  as  if  it  had  been  a  certainty)  by  ' 
expressing  his  firm  conviction  that  Arians  were 
the  murderers  of  the  Evangelist,  and  concluded — 
taking  the  unfortunate  Arians  as  a  starting  point 
—by  delivering  over  to  unmitigated  damnation, 
in  a  regular  and  orderly  succession,  all  nations!, 
religions,  sects,  and  individuals,  not  prepared  to 
recognize  the  infallibility  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  collection  of  relics  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Feter. 

Passing  through  the  ranks  of  the  auditors  of 
this  discourse — some  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
counting  the  lights  in  the  chandelier,  to  be  certain 
that  the  bishop  had  not  defrauded  them  of  one  out 
of  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  lamps ;  others 
in  holding  whispered  conversations^  and  opening 
small  boxes  of  sweetmeats — we  agam  conduct  the 
reader  to  the  outside  of  the  church. 
The  assemblage  here  had  by  this  time  much 
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dimiouhed ;  the  ihadows  flung  over  the  ground 
by  the  lof^  colonnades  had  deepened  and  in- 
creased :  suod  in  many  of  the  more  remote  recesses 
of  the  Plaoe  hardfy  a  human  bein^  was  to  be  ob- 
served. At  one  of  these  extremities,  where  the 
pillars  terminated  in  the  street  and  the  obscurity 
was  most  intense,  stood  a  solitary  old  man  keep- 
ing himself  cautiously  concealed  in  the  darkness, 
and  looking  out  anxiously  upon  the  public  way 
immediately  before  him. 

He  had  waited  but  a  short  time  when  a  hand- 
aome  chariot,  preceded  by  a  body-guard  of  gaily- 
attired  slaves,  stopped  within  a  few  paces  of  his 
lurking-place,  and  the  voice  of  the  person  it  con- 
tained pronounced  audibly  the  following  words : 

"No!  no  I  Drive  on — we  are  later  than  I 
thought.  If  I  stay  to  see  this  illumination  of  the 
BasiUca,  I  shall  not  be  in  time  to  receive  my 
guests  for  to-night's  banquet.  Besides  this  ines- 
timable kitten  of  the  breed  most  worshiped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  has  already  taken  cold,  and 
I  would  not  for  the  world  expose  the  susceptible 
animal  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  night-air.  Drive  on,  good  Carrio, 
drive  on !'' 

The  old  man  scarcely  waited  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech  before  he  ran  up  to  the  chariot, 
where  he  was  immediately  confronted  by  two 
heads,  one  that  of  Yetranio  the  senator,  the  other 
that  of  a  glo^y  black  kitten  adorned  with  a  collar 
of  rubies,  and  half  enveloped  in  its  master's  am- 
ple robes.  Before  the  astonished  noble  could  ar- 
ticulate a  word^  the  man  whispered  in  hoarse, 
hurried  accents,  ^'  I  am  Ulpius— dismiss  your  ser- 
vants— I  have  something  important  to  say !" 

^^  Ha !  My  worthy  Ulpius !  You  have  a  most 
unhappy  faculty  of  delivering  a  message  with  the 
manner  of  an  assassin !  But  I  must  pardon  your 
unpleasant  abruptness  in  consideration  of  your 
diUgence.  My  excellent  Carrio,  if  you  value  my 
approbation,  remove  your  companions  and  your- 
seu  out  of  hearing  F' 

The  Freedman  yielded  instant  obedience  to 
his  master's  mandate.  The  following  conversa- 
tion then  took  place,  the  strange  man  opening  it 
thus: 

^  You  remember  your  promise  ?" 

« I  do." 

^Upon  your  honor  as  a  nobleman  and  a  senator, 
you  are  prepared  to  abide  by  it  whenever  it  is 
necessary  /" 

•*Iam.'' 

^^Then  at  the  dawn  of  morning  meet  me  at  the 
private  gate  of  your  palace  gajnien,  and  I  will 
conduct  you  to  Antonina's  bedchamber." 

^  The  time  will  suit  me.  But  why  at  the 
dawji  of  morning  I" 

"Because  the  Christian  dotard  will  keep  a 
vigil  until  midnight,  which  the  eirl  will  most 
probably  attend.  I  wished  to  tell  you  this  at 
your  palace,  but  I  heard  there,  that  you  had  gone 
to  Ancia,  and  would  return  oy  way  of  the  Ba- 
silica. So  I  posted  myself  to  intercept  you 
thus." 

^  Industrious  Ulpius !" 

**  Remember  your  promise !" 

Yetranio  leaned  forward  to  repAy,  but  Ulpius 
was  gone. 

As  the  senator  again  commanded  his  equipage 
to  move  on,  he  looked  from  its  window,  as  if 
once  more  expecting  to  see  his  strange  adherent 
still  lurking  near  his  chariot    He  only  perceived, 


however,  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know,  feOov- 

ed  by  two   others,  walking  rapidly   past  hin 
They  were  Numerian  and  the  spies. 

^*  At  last,  my  projects  are  approaching  consom- 
mation,"  exclaimed  Yetranio  to  himself  as  be  and 
his  kitten  rolled  off  in  the  chariot.  ^  It  is  wrll 
that  I  thought  of  securing  pcasesaon  of  Juba's 
villa  to-day,  for  I  shall  now.  asstnedly,  want  u> 
use  it  to-morrow.  Jupiter!  What  a  mass  a 
dangers,  contradictionF,  and  m^-steries,  encompass 
this  affair  I  When  I  think  that  I,  who  pn<ied 
myself  on  my  philosophy,  have  quitted  Ravenra. 
borrowed  a  private  vilia;  leagued  myself  wfih 
an  uncultivated  plebeian ;  and  all  for  tke  sake  of 
a  girl,  who  has  already  deceived  my  ezpectatioep 
by  gaining  me  as  a  music-master  withoat  admit- 
ting me  as  a  lover,  I  am  positively  a&tooished  tf 
my  own  weakness!  Still,  it  must  oe  owned  That 
the  complexion  my  adventure  has  lately  aa»zn^> 
renders  it  of  some  interest  in  itself.  'The  men 
pleasure  of  penetrating  the  secrets  of  this  Ntno^ 
rian's  housenold,  is  by  no  means  the  least  aswv^ 
the  numerous  attractions  of  my  design.  Hem 
has  he  gained  his  influence  over  the  ^n*  ^  by 
does  he  keep  her  in  such  strict  seclusiaa  ?  Wb^ 
is  this  old  half-fhinttc,  unceremonious  maiKmat- 
ster.  calling  himself  Ulpius ;  refusing  all  rvwil 
for  nis  villany ;  raving  about  a  return  to  the  ^ 
religion  of  the  gods ;  and  exulting  in  the  prambr 
he  has  extorted  from  me,  as  a  good  pagan,  to  fvf- 
port  the  first  restoration  of  the  ancient  wcniq< 
that  may  be  attempted  in  Rome  ?  ^Iiere  cc«9 
he  come  from  ?  Why  does  he  oirtwardly  prDten 
himself  a  Christian  ?  What  sent  him  mto  Nb> 
merian's  service?  By  the  girdle  of  Vesw' 
Everything  connected  with  the  girl,  is  as  inrco- 
prehensible  as  herself  I  But  patience — patier-.«  I 
A  few  hours  more,  and  these  mysteries  will  be 
revealed.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  think  of  bit 
banquet)  and  of  its  presiding  deity,  the  Nighur- 
gale  Sauce !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

ANTONIVA. 

Who  that  has  been  at  Rome  does  not  rtmenr 
her  with  delight,  the  attractions  of  the  Pinciar 
Hill  I  Who,  aAcr  toiling  through  the  'woMlen  f{ 
the  dark,  melancholy  city,  has  not  been  rtvivtc 
by  a  visit  to  its  shady  walks,  and  by  brealbk^ 
its  fragrant  breezes  ?  Amid  the  solemn  inomjt' 
fulness  that  reigns  over  declining  Rome,  this  de- 
lightful elevation  rises  light,  airy  and  invitinc.  tl 
once  a  refreshment  to  the  oody,  and  a  soi&n  ^^ 
the  spirit.  From  its  smooth  summit,  the  city  i» 
seen  in  its  utmost  majesty,  and  the  surroundins 
country  in  its  brightest  aspect.  The  crimes  sac 
miseries  of  Rome  seem  deterred  from  approacii* 
ing  its  favored  soil ;  it  impresses  the  mind  a»  t 
place  set  apart  by  common  consent  for  the  pfv- 
sencc  of  the  innocent  and  the  joyful — a>  t 
scene  that  rest  and  recreation  keep  sacred  liriB 
the  intrusion  of  tumult  and  toil. 

Its  appearance  in  modem  days  is  the  pictiov  c: 
its  cluuracter  for  ages  past.  Successive  wan 
might  dull  its  beauties  for  a  time,  but  peace  ici>> 
riably  restored  them  in  all  their  pristine  lorel- 
ness.  The  old  Romans  called  it  ^  The  Mouor  ci 
Gaidens."  Throughout  the  disastere  of  the  Dr- 
pire  and  the  convulsions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
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continaed  to  merit  its  ancient  appellation,  and  a 
*  Mount  of  Gardens"  it  still  tnumphantly  re- 
mains to  the  present  day. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
magnificence  of  the  Pincian  Hill  was  at  its  zenith. 
Were  it  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  our  story 
to  dwell  npon  the  glories  of  its  palaces  and  its 
groves,  its  temples  and  its  theaters,  such  a  glow- 
ing prospect  of  artificial  splendor  aided  by  natural 
beauty,  might  be  spread  before  the  reader  as 
would  tax  l3s  credubty,  while  it  excited  his  as- 
tonishment. Such  a  task,  however,  it  is  here  un- 
necessary to  attempt.  It  is  not  for  the  wonders 
of  ancient  luxury  and  taste,*  bat  for  the  abode  of 
the  zealous  and  religious  Numerian,  that  we  find 
it  now  requisite  to  arouse  interest  and  engage  at- 
tention. 

At  the  back  of  the  Flaminian' extremity  of  the 
Pincian  Hill,  and  immediately  overlooking  the 
dty  wall,  stood,  at  the  period  of  which  w^e  write, 
a  small  but  elegantly  built  house  surrounded  by 
a  little  ganlen  of  its  own,  and  protected  at  the 
back  by  the  lofty  groves  and  outbuildings  of  the 
palace  of  Vetranio  the  senator.  This  abode  had 
been  at  one  time  a  sort  of  sunmier  house  belong- 
ing to  the  former  proprietor  of  a  neighboring 
mansion* 

Profli^te  necessities  had  obliged  the  owner  to 
part  with  this  portion  of  his  possessions,  which 
was  purchased  by  a  merchant  well  known  to 
Numerian,  who  received  it  as  a  legacy  at  his 
friend's  death.    Disgusted,  as  soon  as  his  reform- 
ing projects  took  possession  of  bis  mind,  at  the 
bsue  idea  of  the  propinquity  to  the  ennobled  lib- 
ertines of  Rome,  the  austere  Christian   deter- 
mined to  abandon  his  inheritance,  and  to  sell  it  to 
another ;  but  at  the  repeated  entreaties  of  his 
daughter,  he  at  length  consented  to  change  his 
purpose,  and  sacrifice  his  antipathy  to  his  luxuii- 
oos  neighbors  to  his  child's  youthful  attachment 
to  the  beauties  of  Nature,  aa  displayed  in  his  le- 
gacy on  the  Pincian  Moimt.    In  this  instance 
only,  did  the  natural  affection  of  the  father  pre- 
vail over  the  acquired  severity  of  the  reformer. 
Here  he  condescended  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
to  the  sweet  trivialities  of  youth.    Here,  indol- 
eent  in  spite  of  himself,  he  fixed  his  little  house- 
hold, ana  permitted  to  his  daughter  her  sole  re- 
creations of  tending  the  flowers  in  the  garden, 
and  luxuriating  in  the  loveliness  of  the  distant 


view. 


The  night  has  advanced  an  hour  since  the 
occurrences  noentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  clear  and  brilliant  moonlight  of  Italy  now 
pervades  every  district  of  the  glorious  city,  and 
Dathes  in  its  pure  effulgence  the  groves  and 
palaces  of  the  Pincian  Mount.  From  the  garden 
>f  Numerian,  the  irregular  buildings  of  the  great 
raburbs  of  Rome,  the  rich  undulating  country 
seyond,  and  the  long  ranges  of  mountains  in  the 
listance,  are  now  all  visible  in  the  soft  and  luxu- 
ious  light.  Near  the  spot  which  commands  this 
new,  not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  on  a  first 
examination;  but  on  a  more  industrious  and 
nti^nt  observation,  you  are  subsequently  able  to 
letect  at  one  of  the  windows  of  Numerian's 
louse,  half  hidden  by  a  curtain,  the  figure  of  a 
roimg  girl. 

Soon  this  solitary  form  approaches  nearer  to 
he  eye;  the  moonbeams  that  have  hitherto 
hone  only  npon  the  window  now  illuminate 
•ther  objects.    Ilzst,  they  display  a  small  white  I 
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ami;  then  a  light  simple  robej  then  a  fiur^ 
graceful  neck;  and  finally  a  bright,  youthful^ 
innocent  face,  diiected  stedfastly  toward  t^ 
wide  nlbon-brightened  prospect  of  the  distant 
mountains. 

For  some  time  the  girl  cemains  in  contempla^ 
tion  at  her  window.  Then  she  leaves  her  post, 
and  almost  immediately  reappears  at  a  door 
leadin^^  into  ''the  garden.  Her  figure,  as  she  ad- 
vances towanl  the  lawn  before  her,  is  light  and 
small — a  natuml  grace  and  propriety  appear  in 
her  movemenls — sne  holds  pressed  to  her  bosom 
and  half  concealed  by  her  robe,  a  gilt  lute. 
When  she  reaches  a  turf  bank  commanding  the 
same  view  as  the  window,  she  arranges  her  in* 
strumcnt  upon  her  knee,  and  with  something  of 
restraint  in  her  manner,  gently  touches  the 
chords.  Then,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  sound  she 
has  produced,  she  glances  anxiously  aimmd  her, 
apparently  fearful  of  being  overheard.  Her 
lai^e,  dark,  lustrous  eyes  have  in  them  an  ex- 
pression of  apprehension :  her  delicate  lips  are 
naif  partet!;  a  sudden  flush  rises  in  her  sof^ 
olive  compirxion,  as  she  examines  every  comer 
of  the  garden.  Having  completed  her  survey 
without  (ii.«oovering  any  cause  for  the  suspicions 
she  seems  to  entertain,  she  again  employs  herself 
over  her  instrument  Once  more  she  strikes  the 
chords,  and  now  with  a  bolder  hand.  The  notea 
she  produces  resolve  themselves  into  a  wild, 
plaintive,  irregular  melody,  alternately  rising 
and  sinking  as  if  swayed  by  the  fickle  mflucnce 
of  a  summer  wind.  The^e  sounds  are  soon  har- 
moniously augmented  by  the  young  minstrel's 
voice,  which  is  calm,  still  and  mellow,  and 
adapts  itfeelf  with  exquisite  ingenuity  to  everv 
arbitrary  variation  in  the  tone  of  the  accompani-' 
ment  The  song  that  she  has  chosen  is  one  of 
the  fanciful  odes  of  the  day.  Its  chief  merit  to 
her  lies  in  its  alliance  to  the  strange  Eastern  air, 
which  she  heard  at  her  first  interview  with  the 
senator  who  presented  her  with  the  lute.  Pbj»> 
phFa$«»i^  in  English,  the  words  of  the  compositioD 
wouKi  run  thus :— - 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  MUSia 


I. 


f!pir!t.  whoso  dominion  reigiu 
Over  Music's  (hrilling  struns, 
Whence  may  bo  thy  distmnt  birth  T 
&fc»7  what  tempted  thee  to  earth  ? 


Mortal,  liaten !    I  was  bom 

In  Creation's  early  years, 
Singinff,  'mid  the  stare  of  mom, 

To  the  mtuio  of  the  spheres. 

Once,  as  within  the  realms  of  space, 
I  riew'd  this  mortal  planot  roll, 

A  yearning  toward  thy  hapless  race, 
Unbidden,  filPd  my  seraph  soul ! 

Angels,  who  had  wttch'd  my  birth, 
Heard  mo  sigh  to  sing  to  earth  : 
'Twas  transgression  ne'er  foigiV'B 
To  forget  my  native  Ileav'tt ; 
So,  tbey  sternly  bade  me  gO" 
Banish'd  to  the  world  below  ! 

It. 

Exil'd  here,  I  knew  no  fean : 
For,  though  darkness  round  me  clung 

Though  none  heard  me  in  the  spheres, 
Earu  had  listeners  while  I  sung. 

Tonng  spirits  of  the  Spring-sweet  breeze 
Tame  thronging  round  roe,  soft  and  coy  ; 

Light  Wood-nyrojpha  sported  in  the  trees, 
AAd  laughing  Ccho  leapt  for  joy ! 
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BnMdIaf  Wo  and  wrilhlDK  Fain 
Softea^ott my  gentle  itnltt ; 
Bounding  Joy,  with  ftiot«tep  lleot, 
Ran  to  nestle  at  mr  feet ; 
While  aroiui*d,  delighted  Lot* 
80IU7  kiu*d  mo  from  above. 

.    III. 

Slaoe  tiioeo  Tears  of  eerlj  tioM, 
Faithful  itill  to  earth  I  *v  enng  ; 

Flying  through  each  distant  cUue, 
£Ter  welcome,  ever  young  I 

Still  pleased,  mv  solace  I  imporf, 
Where  bnghteat  hopes  are  scattered  dead ; 

*Tis  mine^sweet  gift!— to  charm  the  heaii, 
Though  all  its  otlter  joys  are  fled  ! 

Time,  that  withers  all  Mside, 
Harmkss  post  me  loves  to  glide ; 
Change,  tnat  mortals  must  obeyt 
Ne'er  shall  shake  mj  gentle  iway 
Still.  His  mine  oil  be4^  to  more, 
In  eternity  of  love ! 

Am  the  last  sounds  of  her  voice  and  her  lute 
died  softly  away  upon  the  still  night  air,  an  in- 
descrihahle  elevation  appeared  in  the  girPs  coun- 
tenance. She  looked  up  rapturouslv  into  the  far, 
alar-hri^ht  sky ;  her  lip  muvered ;  ner  dark  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  her  oosoffl  heaved  with  the 
excess  of  the  emotions  that  the  music  and  the 
aoene  inspiied.  Then  she  gazed  slowly  around 
her,  dwelling  tenderly  upon  the  fragrant  flower- 
beds that  were  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  and 
looking  forth  with  an  expression  half  reverential, 
half  ecstatic,  over  the  long,  smooth,  shining 
plains,  and  the  still,  ^^lorious  mountains,  that  had 
so  long  been  the  inspiration  of  her  most  cherished 
thoughts,  and  that  now  glowed  before  her  eyes, 
soft  and  beautiful  an  her  dreams  on  her  virgin 
couch.  Then  overpowered  by  the  artless  thoughts 
and  innocent  recollections  which  on  the  magic 
wings  of  Nature  and  Night  came  wafted  over 
her  mind,  she  bent  down^  her  head  upon  her 
lute;  pressed  her  round,  dimpled  cheek  against 
It*  smooth  frame,  and  orawing  her  fingers  me- 
eiMmically  over  its  string  abandoned  herself 
unreservedly  to  the  revenes  of  maidenhood  and 
youth. 

Such  was  the  being. devoted  by  her  father's 
fatal  ambition  to  a  liie-Iong  banishment  from  all 
that  is  attractive  in  human  ait,  and  beautiful  in 
human  intellect !  Such  was  the  daughter  whose 
existence  was  to  be  one  long  acqnaintance  with 
mortal  wo,  one  unvaried  relusal  of  mortal  plea- 
sure, whose  thoughts  were  to  bo  only  of  sermons 
and  fasts,  whose  actions  were  to  be  confined  to 
the  binding  of  strangers'  wounds,  and  the  drying 
of  stiangers'  tears,  whose  life,  in  brief,  was 
doomed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  her  father's 
austere  ideal  of  the  austere  viigins  of  the  ancient 
Chttichl 

Deprived  of  her  mother,  exiled  from  the  com- 
panionship of  others  of  iicr  age,  permitted  no 
Auniliarity  with  any  living  being — no  sympathies 
with  any  other  heart,  coihmanded  but  never  in- 
dulged, rebuked  but  never  applauded ;  she  must 
have  sunk  beneath  the  seventies  imposed  on  her 
by  her  lather,  but  for  the  venial  disobedience 
committed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  solitary  pleasure 
procured  for  her  oy  her  lute.  Vainly,  in  her 
Dours  of  study,  did  she  read  the  fierce  anathemas 
against  love,  liberty,  and  pleasure,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  music,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  st^es, 
which  the  ancient  Fathers  had  composed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  submissive  congregations  of  fonner 
days ;,  vainly  did  she  imagine,  during  those  long 


honia  of  theological  Instruction,  tkat  hm  hm^ 
forbidden  longings  were  banished  and  dcrtiiijed 
— that  her  patient  and  child-like  disposi  ' 
bowed  in  complete  subserviency  to  the 
gorous  of  her  father's  commands.  N* 
were  her  interviews  with  Numerian  condaded, 
than  the  promptings  of  that  nature  witUa  as, 
which  artifice  may  warp  but  can  never  destivy. 
lured  her  into  a  forgetftilness  of  all  that  die  had 
heard  and  a  longing  for  much  that  was  iorbsddea 
We  live,  in  this  existence,  but  by  the  caDBipania»- 
ship  of  some  sympathy,  aspiration,  or  pvnait, 
which  serves  us  as  our  habitual  refoge  from  ths 
tribulations  we  inherit  from  the  outer  werid. 
The  same  feeling  which  led  Antonina.  in  Wr 
childhood,  to  beg  for  a  flower-garden,  in  iter  giii* 
hood  induced  her  to  gain  possession  of  a  lule. 

The  passion  for  music  which  piDOipted  her 
visit  to  Vetranio,  which  alone  saved  her  afie- 
tioDs  from  pining  in  the  solitude  inapoeed  on 
them,  and  which  occupied,  her  leisure  hoiat  is 
the  manner  we  have  already  described,  was  a 
inheritance  of  her  birth. 

Her  Spanish  mother  had  snng  to  her,  hoar  after 
hour,  in  her  cradle,  for  the  short  time  dnrisg 
which  she  was  permitted  to  watch  aver  ha 
child.  The  impression  thus  made  00  the  dai 
ine  faculties  of  the  infiuit,  nothing  ever 
Thoug^h  her  earliest  perceptions  were 
only  by  the  sight  of  her  father's  misery ;  thomh 
the  form  which  his  despairing  penitence  aoen 
sumed^  doomed  her  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
education  of  admonitioii,  the  passionate  attM 
ment  to  the  melody  of  sound,  insured  by  ha 
mother's  voice— almolt  imbibed  at  her  mote's 
breast^  lived  through  all  neglect  and  soryivcd  dl 
opposition.  It  fowid  its  nourishment  in  childiii 
recollections,  in  snatches  of  street  tninetrels^ 
heard  through  her  window,  in  the  paaaa^  of  the 
night  winds  of  winter  throneh  the  groTes  on  tke 
Pincian Mount ;  and  receivedits  raptoxoas giat»» 
fication  in  the  first  audible  sounds  from  the  B»- 
man  senator's  lute.  How  her  prniBfasitJu  of  a 
instrumentj«nd  her  skill  in  ikying,  vrere  —hse 
quentl^r  gamed,  the  reader  already  knows  frsn 
Yetraniors  narrative  at  Ravenna.  Cookl  tte 
frivolous  senator  have  discovered  the  real  iateB»- 
ty  of  the  emotions  his  art  was  raising  in  his  pu- 
pil's bosom  while  he  taueht  her ;  oowl  he  kfe 
imagined  how  incessantly,  during  their  kcscaiK 
her  sense  of  duty  struggled  vriUk  her  Iov<e  fat 
musio^-how  completely  she  was  absorbed^  eas 
moment  by  an  agony  of  doubt  and  fear^  «nollier| 
by  an  ecsUunr  of  enjoyment  and  hope,  he  woaU 
have  felt  little  of  that  astonishment  at  her  oot^ 
ness  toward  himself,  which  he  so  wanaly  ea^ 

Sressed  at  his  interview  with  Julia  in  the  pa^ 
ens  of  the  Court.  In  truth,  nothing  coold  be 
more  complete  than  Antonina's  chikhsh  oneoo- 
sdousness  of  the  feelings  with  which  Tetnaia 
regarded  her.  In  entering  his  presence,  whatever 
remnant  of  her  aflfections  remained  imwitheied 
by  her  fears,  was  solely  attracted  and  fn^inirf 
by  the  beloved  and  beautiful  lute.  In  vecciTi^ 
the  instrument  she  almost  foigot  the  giver,  an  the 
triumi>h  of  possession ;  or,  if  she  though!  of  hni 
at  all,  it  was  to  be  grateful  for  having  escaped 
uninjured  from  a  member  of  that  c]«aa,?or  v^osn 
her  lather's  reiterated  admonitions  haid  inspired 
her  with  a  vague  feeling  of  dread  and  dktiWK, 
and  to  determine  that,  now  she  had  acknowkdgad 
his  kindness  and  departed  from  his  domains^  m> 
thing  should  ever  induce  her  to  risk  diaoDveiy  hf 


ANTONINA. 
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ler  fitther  and  peril  to  benel^  hy  ever  entering  •     Antsonina  started  violendv  at  abe  listened  to 
hem  again.  those  repulaive  accents.    The  blood  rushed  into 

Innocent  m  her  isolation,  almost  infantine  in ,  her  chee)|i;  she  hastily  covered  the  Inte  with  her 
ler  natund  simplicity,  a  single  enjoyment  was;  robe;  paused  an  instant  as  if  intending  to  speak 
lufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  passions  of  her  age. ;  to  the  man,  then  shuddered  violently  and  hurried 
father,  mother,  lover  and  companion ;  liberties. ,  toward  the  house. 

mausements,  and  adornments — they  were  all      As  she  mounted  the  steps  Numerian  met  her 
(ummed  up  for  her  in  that  simple  lute.    The  in  the  hall.    There  was  now  no  chance  of  hid- 


urchness,  the  liveliness,  and  the  gentleness  of  her 
lispoation ;  the  poetry  of  her  nature  and  the  af- 
ection  of  her  heart ;  the  happy  bloom  of  youth, 
which  seclusion  could  not  all  wither,  nor  distort- 
id  precept  taint,  were  now  entirely  nourished, 
expanded,  and  freshened — such  is  the  creative 
X)wer  of  human  emotion — ^by  that  inestimable 
x)sses8ion.  She  could  speak  to  it,  smile  on  it, 
stress  It ;  and  believe,  in  the  ecstacy  of  her  de- 
ight,  in  the  carelessness  of  her  self-delusion,  that 
t  sympathized  with  her  Joy.  Dunne  her  long 
lolittKles,  when  she  was  silently  watched  in  her 
ather's  absence  by  the  brocxUng,  melancholy 
tranter  whom  he  had  set  over  her,  it  became  a 
x>mpanion  dearer  than  the  flower-garden,  dearer 
tven  than  the  plains  and  mountains  which  formed 
ler  favorite  view.  When  her  fiither  l^tnmed, 
md  she  was  led  forth  to  sit  in  a  dark  place 
kmong  strange,  silent  people,  and  to  listen  to  in- 
erminable  declamations,  it  was  a  solace  to  think 
»f  the  instrument,  as  it  lay  hidden  securely  in  her 
chamber,  and  to  ponder  delightedly  on  what  new 
nusic  of  her  own  she  should  plav  upon  it  next. 
\nd  then,  when  evening  amved,  and  she  was 
eft  alone  in  her  garden — ^then  came  the  hoar  of 
noonlight  and  song ;  the  moment  of  rapture  and 
nelody  that  drew  her  out  of  herseU^  elevated  her 
he  feit  not  Ik>w,  and  transported  her  she  knew 
lot  whither. 

But,  while  we  thus  linger  over  reflections  on 
notives  and  examinations  into  character,  we  are 
ailed  back  to  the  outer  world  of  passing  inter- 
;sts  and  events,  by  the  appearance  of  another 
igure  on  the  scene.  We  left  Antonina  in  the 
;aiden  thinking  over  her  Inte.  She  still  remains 
her  meditative  position,  but  she  'a  now  no 
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onger  alone. 

From  the  same  steps  by  which  ^e  had  de- 
cended  a  man  now  advances  into  the  garden,  and 
valks  toward  the  place  she  occupies.  His  gait 
s  limping;  his  stature  crooked;  nis  proportions 
listorted.  His  large,  angular  features,  stand  out 
n  gaunt  contrast  to  his  shriveled  cheeks.  His 
try,  matted  hair  has  been  burnt  by  the  sun  into 
1  strange,  tawny  brown.  Hii  expression  is  one 
»f  fixed,  stem,  mournful  thought.  As  he  steps 
tealthily  along,  advancing  toward  Antonina,  he 
rintters  to  himself,  and  clutches  mechanically  at 
lis  garments,  with  his  lank,  shapeless  fingers. 
The  radiant  moonlight  fallin|;  full  upon  his  coun- 
enance  invests  it  with  a  livid,  mysterious,  spec- 
ial appearance:  seen  by  a  stranger  at  the  pres- 
nt  moment  he  would  have  been  almost  awful  to 
ook  upon. 

This  was  the  man  who  had  intercepted  Ve- 
ranio  on  his  journey  home,  and  who  nad  now 
lurried  back  so  as  to  regain  his  accustomed  post 
lefore  his  masters  return,  for  he  was  the  same 
ndividual  mentioned  by  Numerian  as  his  aged 
onveit,  Ulpius,  in  his  mterview  with  the  land- 
lolder  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter. 

When  Ulpius  had  arrived  within  a  few  paces 
if  the  girl  he  stopped,  saying  in  a  hoarse,  thick 
'oice: 

*^  Hide  your  toy— Numerian  is  at  the  gates !" 


ing  the  lute  in  its  accustomed  place. 

**  You  stay  too  late  in  the  garden^''  said  the£ither, 
looking  proudly  in  spite  of  all  his  austerity  ujpam 
his  beautiful  daughter  as  she  stood  by  his  side. 
"  But  what  affects  you?"  he  added,  noticing  her 
confusion.  ^*  You  tremble ;  your  color  comes  and 
goes;  your  lips  quiver;  |ive  me  your  handl" 

As  Antonina  obeyed  him  a  fold  of  the  treach- 
erous robe  slipped  aside,  and  discovered  a  part  oC 
the  frame  of  the  lute.  Numerian's  qnidc  ejt 
discovered  it  immediately.  He  snatched  the  in* 
strument  from  her  feeble  grasp.  His  astonid^ 
ment  on  beholding  it  was  too  great  for  wotdi^ 
and  for  an  instant  he  confronted  the  poor  giil, 
whoee  pale  face  looked  rigid  with  terror,  in  omi- 
nous and  expressive  silence. 

^  This  thing,"  said  he  at  4ength,  "^this  inven- 
tion of  libertines  in  my  house :  in  my  daughtei'a 
))ossession  I"  and  he  dashed  the  lute  intofing^ 
ments  on  the  floor. 

For  one  moment  Antonina  looked  iacredii- 
lously  on  the  ruins  of  the  beloved  companioo 
which  was  the  center  of  all  her  happiest  expec- 
tations for  future  days.  Then  as  sne  began  te 
estimate  the  reality  of  her  deprivation  her  eyea 
lost  all  their  heaven-bom  brightness,  apd  fiUed 
to  overflowing  with  the  tears  of  earth. 

''To  your  chamber!"  thundered  Numerian,  as 
she  knel^  sobbing  convulsively  over  those  hap- 
less fragments.  "To  your  chamber!  To- 
morrow shall  bring  this  mystery  of  iniquity 
to  light  1" 

She  rose  humbly  to  obey  him,  for  indignation 
had  no  part  in  the  emotions  that  shook  her  gentle 
and  affectionate  nature.  As  she  moved  toward 
the  room  that  no  lute  was  henceforth  to  occopy, 
as  she  thought  on  the  morrow  that  no  lute  wae 
henceforth  to  enliven,  her  grief  almost  overpow- 
ered her.  Shetumea  back  and  looked  implor- 
ingly at  her  Atfaer,  as  if  entreating  permission  to 
pick  up  even  the  smallest  of  the  fn^eatg  at  hie 
feet. 

'•To  your  chamber!"  he  reiterated,  sternly. 
"  Am  I  to  be  disobeyed  to  my  face  ?" 

Without  any  repetition  of  her  silent  remon- 
strance, she  instantly  retired.  As  soon  as  she 
was  out  of  sight,  Ulpius  ascended  the  steps  and 
stood  before  the  angered  father. 

"  Ixx>k,  Ulpius,"  cried  Numerian,  "  my  daugh- 
ter whom  I  have  so  carefully  cherished,  whom  I 
intended  for  an  example  to  the  world,  has  de- 
ceived me,  even  thus !" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  niins  of  the  un- 
fortunate lute,  but  UJoius  did  not  address  to  him 
a  word  in  reply,  and  he  hastily  continued ; — 

^  I  will  not  sully  the  solemn  offices  of  to-nij^ht 
by  interrupting  them  with  my  worldly  affairs. 
To-morrow.  I  will  interrogate  my  disobedient 
child.  In  tne  mean  time,  do  not  imagine,  Ulpiuse. 
that  I  connect  you  in  any  way  with  this  wicked 
and  unworthy  deception  I  In  you  I  have  every 
confidence,  in  your  faithfulness  I  have  every 
hope !" 

Again  he  paused,  and  again  Ulpius  kept  si- 
lence.   Any  one  less  agitated,  less  confiding,  than 
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hiB  unsDSpicions  master,  would  ha%'e  remarked 
that  a  faint  sinister  smile  was  breaking  forth 
upon  his  haggard  countenaincc.  But  Numerian's 
indignation  was  still  too  violent  to  per /hit  him  to 
obser^'e,  and  spite  of  his  efforts  to  control  himself, 
he  again  broke  forth  in  comriluint. 

*'0n  this  night  too,  of  all  others,-'  cried  he, 
^  when  I  had  hoped  to  lead  her  among  my  little 
assembly  of  the  faithful,  to  ,join  in  their  prayers, 
«nd  to  listen  to  my  exhortations— on  this  night  I 
am  doomed  to  find  her  a  player  on  a  Pagan  lute, 
a  possessor  of  the  most  wanton  of  the  world's 
vanities  I  God  give  me  patience  to  worship  this 
night  with  unwandering  thoughts,  for  my  ncart 
is  vexed  at  the  transgression  of  my  child,  as  the 
heart  of  Eli  of  old  at  the  iniquities  of  his  sons !'' 

He  was  moving  rapidly  away,  when,  as  if 
•truck  with  a  sudden  recollection,  he  stopped 
abruptly  .and  again  addressed  his  gloomy  com- 
panion. 

"  1  will  go  by  myself  to  the  chapel  to-night'' 
aaid  he.  ^*You,  Ulpius,  will  stay  to  keep  watch 
over  my  disobedient  child.  £ie  vigilant,  good 
friend,  over  my  house^  for  even  now,  on  my  re- 
turn, 1  thought  that  two  strangers  were  follow- 
ing my  steps,  and  I  forbode  some  evil  in  store  fcr 
me  as  the  chastisement  for  my  sins,  even  greater 
than  this  misery  of  my  daughter's  transgression. 
Be  watchful,  good  Ulpius — ^be  watchful  !*' 

And  as  he  hurried  away,  the  stem,  serious 
man  felt  as  overwhelmed  at  the  outrage  that  had 
been  offered  to  his  gloomy  fanaticism,  as  the 
weak,  timid  girl,  at  the  destruction  that  had  been 
wreaked  upon  her  harmless  lute. 

After  Numerian  had  departed,  the  sinister 
cmile  again  appeared  on  the  coiuitenance  of  Ul- 
|ttii8.  He  stood  for  a  short  time  fixed  in  thought, 
and  then  began  slowly  to  descend  a  staircase 
near  him,  wmch  led  to  some  subterranean  apart- 
ments. He  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  slight  noise 
became  audible  at  an  extremity  of  the  corridor 
above.  As  he  listened  for  a  repetition  of  the 
iound,  he  heard  a  sob,  and  looking  cautiously  up, 
discovered,  by  the  moonlight,  Antonina  stepping 
cautiously  alone  the  marble-pavement  of  the  hall. 

She  held  in  ner  hand  a  little  lamp ;  her  small, 
rosy  feet  were  uncovered ;  the  tears  still  stream- 
ed over  her  cheeks.  She  advanced  with  the  great- 
est caution  (as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard)  until 
she  gained  the  part  of  the  floor,  still  strewn  with 
the  ruins  of  the  broken  lute.  Here  she  knelt 
down  and  pressed  each  fragment  that  lay  before 
her  separately  to  her  lips.  Then  hurriedly  con- 
cealing a  single  piece  m  her  bosom,  she  arose 
and  stole  quickly  away,  in  the  direction  by  which 
she  had  come. 

**  Be  patient  till  the  dawn,''  muttered  her  faith- 
less gusLrdian,  gazing  after  her  £rom  his  conceal- 
ment, as  she  £sappeared,  "  it  will  bring  to  thy 
lute  a  restorer,  and  to  Ulpius  an  ally  I" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN    APPRENTICESmr   TO   THE   TIIMPLK. 

The  action  of  our  characters  during  the  night 
giving  occasion  to  the  last  two  chapters,  has  now 
come  to  a  pause.  Vetranio  is  awaiting  his  guests 
for  the  banquet  5  Numerian  is  in  the  chapel,  pre- 
paring the  discourse  that  he  is  to  deliver  to  his 
friends;  Ulpius  is  meditating  in  his  master's: 
house;  Antonina  ia  stretched  upon  her  couch, 


caressing  the  predoas  fiqgmeot  that  die  has 
Fared  from  the  ruins  of  her  lute.  All  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  our  stoiy  are,  for  the  preMot, 
in  repose. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  take  advantage  of  this  in- 
terval of  inaction,  and  direct  the  readers  attea- 
tion  to  a  different  country  from  that  selected  as 
the  scene  of  our  romance,  and  to  mch  historical 
events  of  |ia8t  years  as  connect  themselves  re> 
markably  with  the  early  life  of  Kumerian^s  per- 
fidious convert.  This  man  will  be  fouDd  a  pef> 
son  of  great  importance  (however  uninterrstia; 
he  may  hitherto  have  appeared)  in  the  conduct 
of  our  story.  It  is  necessary  to  the  comprebea- 
sion  of  his  character,  and  the  penetration  of  cucb 
of  his  purposes  as  have  been  already  hinted  t:t, 
and  may  subsequently  appear,  that  the  coum 
of  his  existence  shoula  be  traced  upwaird  to  iu 
source. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  'when  the  gnb 
of  the  Pagan  achieved  their  last  triumph  over 
the  Gospel  of  the  Christian,  that  a  decently-42- 
tircd  man,  leading  by  the  hand  a  K^nr^^^ymf  boj 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  gates  of  AJcx- 
andrisL  and  proceeded  hastily  toward  the  Ili^ 
Priest's  dwelling  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis.. 

After  a  stay  of  some  hours  at  his  destlcahflt. 
the  man  left  the  city  alone  as  hastily  as  he  &a^ 
entered  it,  and  was  never  after  seen  at  Alex3£> 
dria.  The  boy  remained  in  the  abode  of  tbt 
High  Priest  until  the  next  day,  when  he  xru 
solemnly  devoted  to  the  scn'icc  of  the  Tcm;> 

The  boy  was  the  young  Emilius,  afterwanf 
called  Ulpius.  He  was  nephew  to  the  Hi^k 
Priest  to  whom  he  had  been  confided  by  his  iilhti, 
a  merchant  of  Rome. 

Ambition  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  fatltfr 
of  Emilius.  It  had  prompted  him  to  aspire  ^ 
every  distinction  granted  to  the  successfol  by  tir 
State,  but  it  had  not  gifted  him  with  the  powen 
requisite  to  turn  his  aspirations  in  any  idsimtm 
into  acq^uisitions.  He  passed  through  existence  i 
disappointed  man,  planning  but  never  perforaui^ 
seeing  his  more  fortunate  brother  lisiDg  to  iht 
highest  distinction  in  the  priesthood,  and  faadux: 
himself  irretrievably  condemiied  to  exist  in  tl)» 
affluent  obscurity  insured  to  him  by  his  meroa- 
tile  pursuits. 

When  his  brother  Macrinus,  on  Julianas  acn*- 
sion  to  the  Imperial  throne,  arrived  at  the  purm- 
cle  of  power  and  celebrity  as  High  Priest  o(  ti» 
Temple  of  Serapis,  the  unsuccessful  merchant  k^ 
all  hope  of  rivaling  his  relative  in  the  purMiita^ 
distinction.  His  insatiable  ambitioo.  discaixicr. 
from  himself^  now  settled  on  one  of  his  infant  goes. 
He  determined  that  his  child  should  be  aoccts^fa 
where  he  had  failed.  Now  that  his  brother  tJu! 
secured  the  highest  elevation  in  the  Temple,  oc 
calling  could  offer  more  direct  advantages  to  s. 
member  of  his  household  than  the  nriesthon! 
His  family  had  been  from  their  earuest  orip: 
rigid  Pagans.  One  of  them  had  already  attaic«f 
to  the  most  distinguished  honors  of  his  gorgrois 
worship.  He  determined  that,  another  sbnuK. 
rival  his  kinsman,  and  that  that  other  should  U 
his  eldest  son. 

Firm  in  this  resolution,  he  at  once  deroVK 
his  child  to  the  ^cat  design  which  he  now  heU 
cQntinually  in  view.  He  knew  weU  that  Pagai>> 
;  iim,  revived  though  it  was,  was  not  the  oni>  tr- 
ial worship  that  it  had  been ;  that  it  was  am 
secretly  resist ed^  and  might  aooUj  be  openly  op^ 
poicd  by  the  perMcnted  dhriftiana  thzm^jbotf 
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he  empire ;  and  that  if  the  joang  generation 
vere  to  guard  it  Buccessfhlly  from  all  future  en- 
Toachmenta,  and  to  rise  securely  to  its  highest 
lonors,  more  must  be  exacted  from  them,  than 
he  easy  attachment  to  the  ancient  religion  re- 
luircd  from  the  votaries  of  former  d^ys.  Then, 
ne  performance  of  the  most  important  offices  in 
he  priesthood  was  compatible  with  the  ixMses* 
;ion  of  military  or  political  rank.  Now.  it  was 
o  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Temple  only,  that  the 
uturc  servant  of  the  gods  should  lie  devoted, 
^solving  thus,  the  father  took  care  that  all  the 
on's  occupations  and  rewanls  should,  from  his 
(arliest  years,  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
he  career  for  which  he  was  intended.  His  child- 
sh  pleasures  were  to  be  conducted  to  sacrifices 
md  auguries ;  his  childish  playthings  and  prizes 
nrere  images  of  the  deities.  No  opposition  was 
>ffered  on  the  boy's  part  to  this  plan  of  educa* 
ion.  Far  dilTerent  from  his  younOTr  brother, 
ivhose  turbulent  disposition  defied  all  authority, 
le  was  naturally  docile;  and  his  imagination, 
rivid  beyond  his  years,  was  easily  led  captiv*  by 
my  remarkable  object  presented  to  it.  Mfitn 
rtich  encouragement,  his  father  became  thoroughly 
engrossed  by  the  occupation  of  forming  him  for 
lis  future  existence.  His  mother's  influence  over 
lim  was  jealously  watched ;  thfe  secret  cxpres- 
iion  of  her  love,  of  her  sorrow  at  the  prospect 
>f  parting  with  him^  was  ruthlessly  suppressed, 
whenever  it  was  discovered;  and  his  younger 
brother  was  neglected,  almost  forgotten,  m  order 
iiat  the  parental  watchfulness  might  be  entirely 
ind  invariably  devoted  to  the  eldest  son. 

When  Emilius  had  numbered.fiileen  years,  his 
kther  saw  with  delight  that  the  time  had  come 
f^hen  he  could  witness  the  commencement  of  the 
lealization  of  all  his  projects.  The  boy  was  re- 
noved  from  home,  taken  to  Alexandria,  and 
gladly  left,  by  his  prond  and  triumphant  father, 
indcr  thd  especial  guardianship  of  Macrinus,  the 
High  Priest. 

The  chief  of  the  temple  fully  sympathized  in 
xim  brother's  designs  for  the  youn^  Emilius.  As 
foon  as  the  boy  luid  entered  on  his  new  occnpa- 
ions,  he  was  told  that  he  most  forget  all  that  he 
lad  left  b-^hind  him  at  Rome ;  that  he  must  look 
ipon  the  High  Priest  as  his  lather,  and  upon  the 
Temple,  henceforth,  as  his  home ;  and  that  the 
vie  object  of  his  present  labors  and  future  ambi- 
ion,  must  be  to  rise  in  the  service  of  the  gods. 
Vor  did  Macrinus  stop  here.  So  thoroughly 
Liixious  was  he  to  stana  to  his  pupil  in  the  place 
)f  a  parent,  and  to  secure  his  allegiance  by  with- 
Irawincc  bim  in  every  way  from  the  world  in 
which  he  had  h^herto  lived,  that  he  even  chanc|- 
kI  his  name,  ginng  to  him  one  of  his  own  appel- 
ationSj  and  descriUng  it  as  a  privilege  to  stimu- 
ate  him  to  future  exertions.  From  the  boy 
<lmiiius,  he  was  now  permanently  transformed 
o  the  student  Ulpius. 

With  buch  a  natural  disposition  as  we  have 
dready  described,  and  under  such  guardianship 
IS  that  of  the  High  Priest,  there  was  little  danger 
hat  Ulpius  would  disappoint  the  unusual  expec- 
Aiions  which  had  been  formed  of  him.  His  at- 
ention  to  his  new  duties  never  relaxed :  his  obe- 
liencc  to  his  n'^ -v  masters  never  wavered.  What- 
ever Macrinus  demanded  of  him  he  was  sure  to 
lerform.  Whatever  longings  he  might  feel  to 
■etum  home,  he  never  diMovered  them  —  he 
tevcr  sought  to  gratify  the  tastes  naturally  pe- 
Mliar  to  hiiB  ag^.     The  High  Piiest  and  hia  col- 


leagues were  astonished  at  the  extraordinary 
readiness  with  which  the  boy  himself  forwarded 
their  intentions  for  him.  Had  they  known  how 
elaborately  he  had  been  prepared  for  his  futur§ 
employments  at  his  father's  house,  they  would 
have  been- less  astonished  at  their  pupil's  unusual 
docility.  Trained  as  he  had  been,  he  must  have 
shown  a  more  than  human  perversity  had  he  dis- 
played any  opposition  to  his  uncle^s  wishes.  He 
had  been  permitted  no  childhood,  either  of  thought 
or  action.  His  natural  precocity  had  been  seized 
as  the  engine  to  force  his  faculties  into  a  perilous 
and  unwholesome  maturity ;  and  when  his  new 
duties  demanded  his  attention,  he  entered  on  them 
with  the  same  sincerity  of  enthusiasm  which  his 
boyish  coevals  would  have  exhibited  toward  a 
new  sport.  His  |;radual  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  religion,  created  a  strange,  voluptu- 
ous sensation  of  fear  and  interest  in  nis  mind. 
He  heard  the  oracles,  and  he  trembled ;  he  at- 
tended the  sacrifices  and  the  auguries,  and  he 
wondered.  All  the  poetry  of  the  oold  and  beau- 
tiful superstition  to  which  he  was  devoted,  flowed 
overwhelmingly  into  his  young  heart,  absorbing 
the  service  of  his  fresh  imagination,  and  trans- 
porting him  incessantly  from  the  vital  realities  of 
the  outer  world,  to  the  shadowy  regions  of  aspi- 
ration and  thought. 

But  his  duties  did  not  entirely  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  Ulpius.  The  boy  had  his  peculiar 
pleasures  as  well  as  his  pecular  occupations. 
When  his  employments  were  over  for  the  day,  it 
was  a  strange,  unearthly,  vital  enjoyment  to  mm 
to  wander  softly  in  the  snade  of  the  Temple  por- 
ticoes, looking  down  from  his  great  mystenous 
eminence  upon  the  populous  and  sun-brightened 
city  at  his  leet ;  watching  the  brilliant  expanse 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  |^littering  joyfully  in 
the  dazzling  and  per>'ading  Ught:  raising  his  eyes 
from  the  fields  and  woods,  the  palaces  and  gar- 
dens, that  stretched  out  before  him  below,  to  the 
lovely  and  cloudless  sky  that  watched  round  him 
afar  and  above,  and  that  awoke  all  that  his  new 
duties  had  left  of  the  joyfulness,  the  affectionate 
sensibility  which  his  rare  intervals  of  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  with  his  ifiother  had  implant- 
ed in  his  heart.  Then  when  the  daylight  began  \ 
to  wane,  and  the  moon  and  stars  already  grew 
beautiful  in  their  places  in  the  firmament,  he 
would  pass  into  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the 
edifice,  trembling  as  his  little  taper  scarcely  dis- 
pelled the  dull,  solemn  gloom,  and  listening  wi^ 
breathless  attention  for  the  voices  of  those  guar- 
dian spirits,  whose  fabled  habitation  was  made  io 
the  apartments  of  the  sacred  places.  Or — when 
the  multitude  had  departed  for  their  amusements 
and  their  homes^he  would  ^eal  into  the  lofty 
halls  and  wander  round  the  pedestals  of  the 
mighty  statues,  breathing  fearfully  the  still  at- 
mosphere of  the  Temple,  and  watching  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cold,  melancholy  moonbeams  through 
the  openings  in  the  roof,  and  over  the  colosnl 
limbs  and  features  of  the  in^ages  of  the  Pagan 
gods.  Sometimes  when  the  services  of  Serapia, 
and  the  cares  attendant  on  his  communications 
with  the  Emperor  were  concluded,  Macrinus 
would  lead  his  pupil  into  the  gaiden  of  the  priests, 
and  praise  him  for  his  docility  till  his  heartthrob- 
bed  with  gratitude  and  piide.  Sometimes  he 
would  convey  him  cautiously  outside  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sacred  place,  and  show  him  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  silent,  pale,  melancholy  men. 
gliding  suspieioasiy  through  the  giy,  crowded 
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«txeels.  Those  fugitire  figures,  he  would  declare 
were  the  enemies  of  the  Temple  and  all  that  it 
contained ;  conspirators  against  the  Emperor  and 
the  gods  ]  wretches  who  were  to  be  driven  forth 
as  outcasts  from  humanity;  whose  appellation 
was  "■  Christian ;''  and  whose  impious  worship, 
if  tolerated,  would  deprive  him  of  the  uncle 
whom  he  loved,  of  the  temple  that  he  reverenced, 
and  of  the  priestly  dignity  and  renown  that  it 
ahould  be  his  life's  ambition  to  acquire. 

Thus  tutored  in  his  duties  by  his  guanUhn,  and 
in  his  recreations  by  himself,  as  time  wore  on, 
the  boy  gradually  lost  everv  remaining  charac- 
teristic of  his  a^e.  Even  tne  remembrance  of 
his  mother  and  his  mothers  love,  grew  &int  on  his 
memory.  Serious,  solitary,  thoughtful,  he  lived 
hot  to  succeed  in  the  Temple:  he  labored  but  to 
emidate  the  high  priest.  All  nis  feelings  and  &* 
^olties  were  now  enslaved  by  an  ambition,  at 
once  unnatural  at  his  present  age,  and  ominous  of 
affliction  for  his  future  life.  The  desien  that  Ma- 
crinus  had  contemplated  as  the  work  of  years, 
was  perfected  in  a  few  months.  The  hope  that 
his  father  had  scarce  dared  to  entertain  for  his 
manhood,  was  already  accomplished  in  his 
youth. 

In  these  preparations  for  future  success  passed, 
three  years  of  tne  life  of  Ulpius.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  the  death  of  Julian  darkened 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  Pagan  world. 
Scarcely  had  the  priests  of  Serapis  recovered 
fiom  the  first  shocK  of  astonishment  and  grief, 
consequent  upon  the  fatal  news  of  the  vacancy 
in  the  Impenai  throne,  when  the  e4ict  of  tolera- 
tion, issu«l  by  Jovian  the  new  Emperor,  reached 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  was  elevated  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple. 

The  first  sight  of  this  proclamation  (permitting 
fteedom  o£,worship  to  the  Christians)  aroused  in 
the  highIy<»wrought  disposition  of  Ulpius,  the 
most  violent  emotions  of  anger  and  contempt. 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  character  and  age,  guided 
invariably  in  the  one  direction  of  his  wonhip, 
took  the  character  of  the  wildest  fanaticism  when 
he  discovered  the  Emperors  careless  infringe- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  the  temple.  He  vol- 
VDteered,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  fury,  to  tear 
down  the  edict  from  the  walls;  to  lead  au'attack 
oo  the  meetings  of  the  triumphant  Christians ;  or 
to  travel  to  the  Imperial  abocTe,  and  exhort  Jovian 
lo  withdraw  his  act  of  perilous  leniency  ere  it  was 
too  late.  With  difficulty  did  his  more  cautious 
confodentes  restrain  him  from  the  execution  of 
his  impetuous  designs.  For  two  days  he  withdrew 
himself  from  his  companions,  and  brooded  in 
■olitude  over  the  injury  ofiered  to  his  beloved 
■aperstition,  and  the  prospective  augmentation  of 
tiie  influence  of  the  Christian  sect 

But  the  despair  of  the  young  enthusiast  was 
destined  to  be  further  augmented  by  a  private 
calamity,  at  once  mysterious  in  its  cause  and 
overwhelming  in  its  effect.  Two  days  alter  the 
puhlioation  of  the  edict,  the  High  Priest  Macri- 
nua.  in  the  prime  of  vigor  and  manhood,  suddenly 

To  narrate  the  confusion  and  horror  within  and 
without  the  temple  on  the  discovery  of  this  fatal 
•ycot,  to  describe  the  execrations  and  tumults  of 
the  pnests  and  the  populace,  who  at  once  suspected 
the  fiivored  and  ambitious  Christians  of  caumng, 
by  poison,  the  death  of  their  spiritual  ruler,  might 
hi  interesting  as  a  history  of  the  manneis  of  the 
^         hut  is  iaunaterial  to  the  olgects  oi  this 


Chapter.    We  pnfo  rattier  to  trace  the«fiect  m 

the  mind  of  Ulpius,  of  his  personal  and  pnvate 
bereavement;  of  this  loss — ^irretrievable  to  him 
—of  the  master  whom  he  loved  and  the  goaidiaD 
whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  revere. 

An  illness  of  some  months,  during  the  htlcr 
part  of  which  his  attendants  trembled  llbr  bis  Ii£» 
and  reason,  sufficiently  attested  the  suwerityot 
the  grief  of  Ulpius  for  the  loss  of  his  proCector. 
During  his  paroxysms  of  delirium,  the  pneati 
who  watched  round  his  bed,  drew  from  his  isvinp 
many  wise  conclusions  as  to  the  efieets  that  ks 
seizure  and  its  causes  were  Ukely  to  prodnre  on 
his  future  character;  but  in  spite  of  all  their 
penetration,  they  were  still  far  iiDm  appvedatic; 
to  a  tithe  of  its  extent  the  revolntioQ  that  hii 
bereavement  had  wrought  in  his  clinositinL. 
The  boy  himself^  until  the  moment  of  toe  Higk 
Priest's  death,  had  never  been  aware  of  the  dept^ 
of  his  devotion  to  his  second  father.  Warped  ss 
they  had  been  bv  his  natural  parent,  the  aflec- 
tionate  qualities  that  were  the  mainspring  of  hm 
nature  had  never  been  entirely  destroyed;  wad 
they  seized  on  every  kind  word  and  gentle  acUae 
of  Macrinus,  as  food  which  had  been  gn^^ 
them  since  their  birth.  Morally  and  intellectaall}. 
Macrinus  had  been  to  him  the  beacon  that  pointed 
the  direction  ot  his  coarse,  the  judge  that  r^^ciii- 
ed  his  conduct,  the  Muse  that  he  looked  to  fat 
inspiration.  And  now,  that  this  link  which  hn^ 
connected  every  ramification  of  his  most  <-k^gM 
and  governing  ideas,  was  suddenly  anajA  ^»- 
d^,  a  desolation  sunk  down  upon  his  wmA 
which  at  once  paralyzed  its  elasticity  and  wii^ 
ered  its  freshness.  He  fenced  back,  and  be  mm 
nothing  but  a  hdhie  from  whose  pleasuaes  asrf 
affections  his  fiither's  ambition  had  exiled  fain 
forever.  He  looked  forward,  and  as  he  thoagfat 
of  his  unfitness,  both  from  character  and  cdacs- 
tionj  to  mix  in  tne  world  as  othere  mixed  in  A, 
he  saw  no  guidinj^  star  of  social  happinesB  for  the 
conduct  of  his  existence  to  come.  There  was  now 
no  resource  left  for  him,  but  entirely  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  those  pursuits  which  had  made  ha 
home  as  a  strange  place  to  him ;  whidi  w«w 
hallowed  by  their  connection  with  the  lort  d^ 
of  his  attachment,  and  which  would  ooniier  the 
sole  happiness  and  distinction  that  he  oonhl  hspr 
for  in  the  wide  world  on  his  future  life. 

In  addition  to  this  motive  for  labor  in  hia  veca* 
tioQ,  there  existed  in  the  mind  of  Ulpina  a  dm 
and  settled  feeling  that  animated  him  vith 
unceasing  ardor  for  the  prosecotion  of  hb  cher- 
ished occupations.  This  governing  principle  wis 
detestation  of  the  Christian  sect.  The  mmpukti 
that  othen  had  entertained  regarding  the  death 
of  the  High  Priest  was,  to  his  mind,  a  certainty. 
He  reiected  every  idea  which  opposed  his  deter- 
mined  persuasion,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Chxii- 
tians  had  prompted  them  to  the  murder,  by  poises, 
of  the  most  powerful  and  zealous  of  the  Pagan 
jniests.  To  labor  incessantly  until  he  attaiotd 
the  influence  and  position  formerly  enjoyed  by 
his  relative,  and  to  use  that  influence  ana  poaitJM 
when  once  acquired,  as  the  means  of  avenpa; 
Macrinus,  by  sweeping  eYery  vesti^  of  the 
Christian  foith  from  the  foce  of  the  earth,  wet* 
now  the  settled  purposes  of  his  heart  Inspirat 
by  his  determination  with  the  delibenle  widam 
which  is,  in  most  men,  the  result  oalj  of  th» 
experience  of  years,  he  employed  the  mat  dajs 
of  his  conval^cenoe  in  cautiously  naaiuring  his 
iutiiie  tJmm   ^mi  inipartiallT  ealcidfttiK  his 
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dunces  of  snocess.  This  telf-exsmination  eooi- 
pleted,  he  devoted  himself  at  once  and  ibrever  to 
Lis  life's  great  design.  Nothing  wearied,  nothing 
discouraged,  nothing  impeded  him.  Outward 
erents  passed  by  him  unnoticed ;  the  city's  afflic- 
tions and  the  city's  triumphs  spoke  no  longer  to 
his  heart.  Year  succeeded  to  year,  but  Time 
had  no  tongue  for  him.  Paganism  gradually 
sank,  and  Christianity  imperceptibly  rose,  but 
Change  spread  no  picture  before  his  eves.  The 
whole  outward  wond  was  a  void  to  bim,  fintil 
the  moment  arrived  that  beheld  him  successful 
in  his  designs.    His  preparations  for  the  future 


ttut  Pann  worid*  A  dflHannMEtioii  DonriibBd  n 
his  had  bean  by  the  reflections  of  yeaiSi  and 
matuied  by  iaoessant  indostry  of  deliberatMn,  ii 
above  all  thoes  shocks  which  afieet  a  hasty  ded* 
sion,  or  destroy  a  wavering  intention.  Imperviooi 
to  iailurSf  disasters  use  it  into  action,  but  never 
depress  it  to  repose.  Its  existence  is  the  air  that 
preserves  the  vitality  of  the  mind— the  soring 
•that  moves  the  action  of  the  thourhts.  mver 
for  a  moment,  did  Ulpius  waver  in  his  devotion 
to  his  gnat  design,  or  despair^  its  nltimate  exe- 
cution and  success.  Though  every  socceeding 
day  brought  the  news  of  ireui  misfortunes  for  the' 


absorbed  every  faculty  of  his  nature,  and  left  him, '  Pagans  and  fresh  triumphs  for  the  Christians,  stilt 
as  to  the  present  a  mere  automaton,  reilectinK  no  i  wiUi  a  few  of  his  more  lealous  comrades,  he  per- 
principle,  and  animated  by  no  eventf-41  machine !  sisted  in  expecting  the  advent  of  another  Joliani 
that  moved,  but  did  not  peroeive,-Hi  body  that  and  a  day  ot  reatoration  for  the  dismantled  shrinaa 
acted,  without  a  mind  that  thought.  of  the  deities  that  he  served.    While  the  Temple 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  outwaid  world,  of  Serapis  stood  uninjured,  to  give  encouragement 
we  find  that  on  the  death  of  Jovian  in  364, :  to  his  labors  and  refuee  to  hu  persecuted  bietb> 
Valentinian,  tl^  new  Emperor,  continued  the  j  ren,  there  existed  for  him  such  an  earnest  of  auo- 

Srstem  of  toleration  adopted  by  his  prsdecesaor.  I  cess  as  would  spur  him  on  to  any  exertion,  and 
n  his  death  in  S?-'),  Giatian,  the  successor  to  the ;  nerve  him  against  any  peril, 
imperial  throne,  so  far  improved  on  the  example      And  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  priests  and 
of  the  two  former  potentates  as  to  range  ^meelf  om^gations,    the    silen^  thon^htfiu,   soUtaiy 
boldly  on  the  side  of  the  partisans  of  the  new 
faith.     Not  content  with  merely  encouraging, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  the  Emjieror  further  testified  his 
9eal  for  the  rising  religion,  by  inflicting  inoessant 
persecutions  upon  the  nmidly  decreasing  advo- 
cates of  the  ancient  worship ;  serving,  by  these 
acts  of  his  reign,  as  pioneer  to  his  successor, 
Theodosius  the  Great,  in  the  religious  revolution  that 
which  that  illustrious  opponent  of  Paganism  was 
destined  to  effect 


Ulmus  suddenly  started  from  his  long  repoaa, 
and  stood  forth  the  fiery  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
his  invaded  worship,  in  a  fow  days,  the  fame  of 
his  addresses  to  the  Pagans  who  still  attended  the 
rites  of  Sempia,  spread  throughout  the  whole 
city.  The  boldest  among  the  Christians,  as  they 
passed  the  Temple  walls,  invoiantarily  trembled 
when  they  heard  the  vehemence  of  the  applause 
that  arose  from  the  audience  of  the  inspiind 
priest  Addressed  to  all  varieties  of  age  and 
character,  these    harangues  woke  an  c«ho  in 


im- 


The  death  of  Gratian,  in  3a3,  saw  Ulpios  en- :  every  breast  they  reaehedr    To  the  young  they 
rolled  among  the  Chief  priests  of  the  temple,  and  1  were  clothed  in  all  the  poetry  of  the  worship  for 

"    * '  '^     •      '  which  they  pleaded.    They  dwelt  on  the  altan 

of  Venus  that  the  Christians  would  lay  waste; 
on  the  woodlands  that  the  Christians  would  di^ 
enchant  of  their  Dryads;  on  the  hallowed  arts 
that  the  Christians  would  arise  and  destroy.  To 
the  aged  they  called  up  remembrances  of  the 
glories  of  the  past,  achieved  through  the  favor  of 
the  gods;  of  ancestors  who  had  died  in  their 
service ;  of  old  forgotten  loves,  and  joys,  and  sue* 
cessefl  that  had  grown  and  prospered  under  the 
gentle  guardianship  of  the  deities  of  old-*-while 
the  unvarying  buraen  of  their  conclusion  to  all, 
was  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the  iUustrioua 
Macrinus  had  died  a  victim  to,  the  toleration  Oi 
the  Christinn  sect. 

But  the  effbrts  of  Ulpius  were  not  confined  ftj 
the  delivery  of  orations.  Every  moment  of  hi5 
leisure  time  was  dedicated  to  secret  pilgriina^:: 
into  Alexandria.  Careless  of  peril,  regardless  ol 
threats,  the  undaunted  enthusiast  penetmted  inti> 
the  most  private  meeting-places  of  the  Clui0«* 
tians ;  reclaiming  on  every  side  apostates  to  th  j 
Pagan  creed,  and  defyinff  the  hostility  of  half  tli.. 
ci^  from  the  strong-hold  of  the  Temple  walk:. 
Day  after  day  fresh  recruits  arrived  to  swell  thu 
FBJUcs  of  the  worshipers  of  Serapis.  The  few 
members  of  the  scattered  congregations  of  tho 
provinces,  who  still  rsniamea  &ithful  to  Um 
ancient  worship,  were  gathered  together  in  Ales* 
andria  by  the  private  messensers  of  the  iuip> 
wearied  Ulpina.  Alresdy  tunmlts  beam  to  taiio 
place  between  the  Pagans  and  the  Christiai^B; 
and  ^ven  now  the  priests  of  Serapis  prepaiect  tn 
address  a  protest  to  the  new  Emperor  in  beaatf 
oftheaootenk  leligbnof  the  landL    Atthie 


pointed  out  as  the  next  inheritor  of  tne 
portant  office  once  held  by  the  powerfd  and  ac- 
tive Macrinus.  Beholding  himself  thus  secure  of 
the  distinction  for  which  he  had  labored,  the  as- 
piring priest  found  leisure,  at  length,  to  look 
forth  upon  the  affairs  of  the  passing  day.  From 
every  side,  desolation  darkened  the  prospect  that 
he  beheld.  Already,  throughout  many  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  the  temples  of  the  godi  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  destructive  seal  of  the  tri- 
umphant Christians.  Already  hosts  of  the  terri- 
fied people,  fearing  that  the  fate  of  their  idols 
might  ultimately  be  their  own,  finding  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  disbanded  priests  and 
surrounded  by  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  an- 
cient faith,  had  renounced  their  worship  for  the 
eake  of  saving  their  lives  and  securing  their  pro- 
perty. On  tne  wide  field  of  Pa^n  rain  there 
now  row  but  one  structure  entirely  unimpaired. 
The  Temple  of  Serapis  still  reared  its  head — un- 
shaken, unbending,  unpolluted.  Here  the  sacri- 
fice still  prospered  and  the  people  still  bowed  in 
worship.  Before  this  monument  of  the  religious 
gloric:j  of  ages,  even  the  rising  power  of  Christian 
supremacy  quailed  in  dismay.  Though  the  ranks 
of  its  ctiiL'e  multitudinous  congregations  were  now 
pereep'ibly  thinned,  though  the  new  churehes 
swamievl  with  converts,  though  the  edicts  from 
Romo  denounced  it  as  a  blot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  its  gloomy  and  solitary  grandeur  was  still 
preserv'ed.  No  unhallowed  foot  trod  its  secret 
rece&de^;  no  destroying  hand  was  raised,  as  yet, 
against  its  ancient  and  glorious  walls. 

Indi;2;nation,  but  not  despondency,  filled  the 
heart  of  Ulpius  as  he  surveyed  the  iituatioaof 
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mefit^t  seemed  probable  that  the  heroio  attempts 
of  one  man  to  prop  the  stricture  of  superstition, 
whose  foundations  were  uiulermined  throughout, 
and  whose  'Walls  were  attacked  by  thousands, 
might  actually  be  crownetl  with  success. 

But  Time  rolled  on ;  and  with  him  came  inex- 
oiable  Change,  trampling  over  the  little  barriers 
set  up  against  it  by  numaii  opposition^  and  erect- 
ing its  strange  and  transitory  fabrics  tnumphantly 
in  their  st^.  In  vain  did  the  devoted  priebt 
ezext  all  his  powe^  to  augment  and  combine  his 
scattered  band ;  in  vain  did  the  mighty  Temple 
'display  its  ancient  majesty,  its  gorgeous  sacrifices, 
its  mysterious  augunes.  The  spirit  o^  Chris- 
tianity was  forth  lor  triumph  on  the  earth-^the 
kst  destinies  of  Paganism  were  fast  accomplish- 
ing. Yet  a  few  sea«ions  more  of  uaavaillhg 
resistance  passed  by;  and  then  the  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria  issued  his  decree  that  the  Temple 
of  Serapts  should  be  destroyed. 

At  the  rumor  of  their  Primate's  determination, 
die  Christian  fanatics  rose  by  swarms  from  every 
coiner  of  Egypt  j  ami  hurried  into  Alexandria  to 
be  present  at  the  work  of  demolition.  From  the 
arid  solitudes  of  the  Desert — from  their  convents 
on  rocks,  and  their  caverns  in  the  earth,  hosts  of 
rejoicine  monks  ilew  to  the  city  gates,  and  ranged 
fbemselves  with  the  soldiery  and  the  citizens, 
impcUient  for  the  assault.  At  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing this  assembly  of  destroyers  was  convened : 
and  as  the  sun  rose  over  Alexandria  they  arrived 
before  the  Temple  walls. 

The  gates  of  the  glorious  structure  were  barred 
^-the  walls  were  crowded  with  their  Pagan  dc- 
ienders.  A  still,  dead,  mysterious  silence  reigned 
over  the  whole  edifice ;  and  of  all  the  men  who 
thronged  it,  one  only  moved  fjoia  his  appointed 
place ;  one  only  wandered  incessantly  from  point 
to  point,  wherever  Ihe  building  was  open  to  as- 
Buut.  Those  among  the  besiegers  who  were 
Dearest  the  Temple  saw  in  this  presiding  genius 
of  the  preparations  for  defense,  the  object  at  once 
of  their  most  malignant  hatred,  and  their  most 
ungovernable  drea&~-Ulpius  the  priest. 

As  soon  as  the  Archbishop  gave  the  signal  for 
tile  assault,  a  band  of  monks-— their  harsh  discor- 
dant voices  screaming  fragments  of  psalms,  their 
tattered  garments  waving-  in  the  air^  their  cada- 
^rarons  faces  gleaming  with  ferocious  joy — led  the 
way,  placed  the  first  kudders  against  the  walls, 
and  began  the  attack.  From  all  sides  the  Temple 
was  assailed  by  the  infuriated  besiegers,  -and  on 
all  sides  it  was  successfully  defended  by  the  reso- 
lute besiegot  i .  Shock  after  shock  fell  upon  the  mas- 
sive gates  without  forcing  them  to  recede ;  mis- 
sile &eT  missile  was  hurled  at  the  building,  but 
DO  breach  was  made  in  its  solid  surface.  Mul- 
titudes scaled  the  walla,  gained  the  outer  porticos, 
and  slaughtered  their  Pagan  defenders,  but  were 
incessantly  repulsed  in  their  turn  ere  they  could 
make  their  advantage  good.  Ovc^r  and  over  again 
did  the  asf^ailants  seem  on  the  point  of  storming 
the  Temple  successfully,  but  the  figure  of  Ulpius, 
invariabiv  appearing  at  the  critical  moment 
among  his  disheartened  followers,  acted  like  a 
fiitality  in  destroying  the  effect  of  the  most  dar- 
ing exer*  '.ons  and  the  most  important  triumphs. 
Wherever  there  was  danger,  wherever  there  was 
oaniag«*,'  wherever  there  was  despair,  thither 
ftrode  tho  undaunted  priefft,  inspiring  the  bold, 
■occorir^  the  wounded,  rciininuiting  the  fd^ble. 
Blinde<;  by  no  stratagem,  wearied  by  no  fatigue, 
there  v;as  aomething  alnust  demoniap  in  his  ac- 


tivity lor  destnietion,  in  his  detenniDBtion  under 
defeat.  The  besiegers  marked  his  course  roood 
the  Temple  by  the  calamities  that  befell  them  at 
his  every  step.  If  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered 
Christians  were  fiung  down  upon  thfem  from  the 
walls,  they  felt  that  Ulpius  was  there.  If  the 
bravest  of  the  soldiery  hesitated  at  momiting  the 
ladders,  it  was  known  that  Ulpius  was  directiiig 
the  defeat  of  their  comrades  above.  If  a  sally 
from  the  Temple  drove  back  the  advanced  guard 
upon  the  reserves  in  the  rear,  it  was  pleackd  as 
their  excuse  that  Ulpius  was  fighting  at  the  head 
of  his  Pagan  bands.  Crowd  on  crowd  of  Chrb> 
tian  warriors  still  pressed  forward  to  tbe  aUack ; 
but  though  the  ranks  of  the  tmbelievera  were 
perceptibly  thinned,  though  the  gates  tint  ds- 
fended  them  at  last  began  to  quiver  before  the 
reiterated  blows  by  which  they  were  ^m3*jWv 
every  court  of  ihe  sacred  edifice  yet  renoained  ia 
the  possession  of  the  besieged,  and  was  at  Qm 
disposal  of  the  unconquered  captain  who  oipu^ 
ized  the  defense. 

Depressed  by  the  failure  of  its  efibrts,  and  hor- 
rified at  the  carnage  already  perpetrated  amoqg 
his  adherents,  the  Archbishop  suddenly  cominaDd- 
ed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  .propoe«d  to  the 
defenders  of  the  Temple  a  short  and  favoimUe 
truce.  After  some  delay,  and  apparently  at  the 
expense  of  some  discord  among  their  ranks,  the 
Pagans  sent  to  the  Primate  an  assurance  of  thcsi 
acceptance  of  his  terms,  which  were  that  both 
parties  should  abstain  from  any  further  atrugglc 
tor  the  ascendancy  until  an  edict  froniTheododns 
detei-mining  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Temple, 
should  be  applied  for  and  obtained. 

Tlie  truce  once  sliced  on,  the  wide  space  belbre 
the  respited  edifice  was  gradually  cleared  of  its 
occupants.  Slowly  and  sadly  the  Archbishop  and 
his  followeis  dej^artcd  from  the  ancient  walls 
whose  summits  they  had  assaulted  in  vain ;  and 
when  the  sun  went  down,  of  the  great  multitude 
congregated  in  the  morning  a  few  coipees  were 
all  that  remained.  Within  the  sacred  buildini^ 
Death  and  Kepose  ruled  with  the  night,  where 
noorning  had  brightly  glittered  on  Life  and  Ac- 
tion. The  wounded,  the  wearied,  and  the  cold. 
all  now  lay  hushed  alike,  fanned  by  th«  nights 
breezes  that  wa.'idcred  through  the  lofty  porti- 
coes, or  soothed  by  the  obscurity  that  reieced 
over  the  silent  halls.  Among  the  ranks  ofthe 
Pagan  devotees  but  one  man  still  toiled  and 
thought.  Round  and  round  the  Temple,  restless 
as  a  wild  beast  that  is  threatened  in  his  lair, 
watchful  as  a  lonely  spirit  in  a  city  of  stracgs 
tombs,  wandered  the  solitary  and  brooding  Ulpius. 
For  him  there  was  no  rest  of  body—no  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.  On  the  events  of  the  next  lev 
days  hovered  the  fearful  chance  that  was  aooo, 
cither  for  rai&ery  or  happiness,  to  influence  irre- 
trievably the  years  of  his  future  life.  Rouod 
and  round  the  mighty  walls  he  watched  with 
mechanical  and  usdess  anxiety.  Every  stone  in 
ihc  building  was  eloquent  to  his  lonely  heart — 
beautiful  to  his  wild  imagination.  On  thc2ee  bai« 
ren  stroctures  stretched  for  him  the  loved  aod 
fertile  home :  there  was  the  shrine  for  whose 
glory  his  intellect  had  been  enslaved,  for  whose 
honor  his  youth  had  been  sacrificed !  Round  sttl 
round  the  secret  recesses  and  sacred  courts  he 
paced  with  hurried  footsteps,  clean&iiig  with  gen- 
tle and  industrious  hand  tne  stains  of  blood  aad 
the  defilements  of  warfare  fiom  the  statues  at  his 
side.    Sad,  solitary,  thoughtful,  aa  in  the  ^nt 
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days  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  gods,  he  now 
roved  in  the  same  moonlight  receases  where  Ma- 
crinus  had  taught  him  m  his  youth.  As  the 
menacing  tumults  of  the  day  had  aroused  his 
fierceness,  so  the  stillness  of  the  quiet  night 
awakened  his  gentleness.  He  had  combated  for 
the  Temple  in  the  morning  as  a  son  for  ti  parent, 
and  he  now  watched  over  it  at  night  as  a  miser 
over  his  treasure,  as-  a  lover  over  his  mistressj 
as  a  mother  over  ner  child  1 

The  dajrs  passed  on ;  and  at  length  the  memor- 
able morning  arrived,  which  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  last  temple  that  Christian  fanaticism 
had  spared  to  the  admiration  of  the  worldl  At 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the  diminished 
nnmbers  of  the  Pagan  zealots  met  their  reinforced 
and  determined  opponents — both  sides  being  alike 
onarmed — ^in  the  great  square  of  Alexandria.  The 
Imperial  rescript  was  then  publicly  read.  It  began 
by  assuring  the  Pagans,  that  their  priest's  plea* for 
protection  for  the  Temple  had  received  the  same 
consideration  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
petition  against  the  gods,  presented  by  the  Chris- 
tian Archbishop ;  ami  ended  by  proclaiming  the 
commands  of  the  £mperor,  that  Serapis  and  all 
dther  idols  in  Alexandria  should  immediately  be 
destroyed. 

The  shout  of  triumph  that  followed  *the  con- 
clusion of  the  Impenal  edict  still  rose  from  the 
Christian  ranks,  when  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
loldiers  appointed  to  insure  the  execution  of  the 
Bmperor  s  designs  appeared  in  the  square.  For  a 
lew  minutes  the  forsaken  Pagans  stood  rooted  to 
iie  spot  where  they  had  assembled,  gazing  at  the 
nrarlike  preparations  around  them  in  a  stupor  of 
iewiidcrment  and  despair.  Theit  as  thoy  rccol- 
ected  how  diminished  were  their  numbers,  how 
Lrduous  had  been  their  fint  defense  against  a  few, 
ind  how  impossible  would  be  a  second  defense 
igainst  many — from  the  boldest  to  the  feeblest,  a 
janic  seized  on  them ;  and,  regardless  of  Ulpius, 
'egardlcss  o(  honor,  regardless  of  the  gods,  they 
umed  with  one  accord  and  fled  from  the  place! 

With  the  flight  of  the  Pagans  the  work  of 
lemolition  began.  Even  women  and  children 
lurried  to  join  in  the  welcome  task  of  indiscfimi- 
late  destruction.  No  defenders  on  this  occasion 
nrred  the  gates  of  the  temple  to  the  Christian 
losts.  The  sublime  solitude  of  the  tenantless 
railding  was  outraged  and  invaded  in  an  instant. 
Statues  were  broken,  gold  was  carried  ofij  doors 
were  splintered  into  fragments — but  here  for  a 
vhile  the  progress  of  demolition  was  delayed. 
Those  to  whom  the  labor  of  ruining  the  outward 
itructure  had  been  confided,  were  less  succesafiil 
han  their  neighbors  who  had  pillaged  its  con- 
ents.  The  ponderous  stones  of  the  pillars,  the 
o&ssive  surfaces  of  the  walls  resisted  the  most 
rigorous  of  their  puny  efllbrts^  and  forced  them 
o  remain  contented  with  mutilating  that  which 
hey  could  not  destroy — with  teanng  oflT  roofs, 
lefacing  marbles,  and  diemolishing  capitals.  The 
«st  of  the  building  remained  uninjured,  and 
grander  even  now  in  the  wildness  of  ruin  than 
:ver  it  had  been  in  the  stateliness  of  perfection 
ind  strength. 

But  the  most  important  achievement  still 
vmained,  the  death-wound  of  Paganism  was  yet 
o  be  struck,  the  idol  of  Serapis  which  had  ruled 
he  hearts  of  millions,  and  was  renowned  in  the 
emotest  comers  of  the  empire — ^was  to  be 
lestroyed ! — ^A  breathless  silence  pervaded  the 


A  supendtbra  dread  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
thought  themselves  superior,  overcame  their 
hearts,  as  a  single  soldier,  bolder  than  his  fellows, 
mounted  by  a  ladder  to  the  head  of  the  coloesal 
statue,  and  struck  at  its  cheek  with  an  ax.  The 
blow  had  scarcely  been  dealt  when  a  deep  groan 
was  heard  from  the  opposite  wall  of  the  apart- 
ment, followed  by  a  noise  of  retreating  footsteps, 
and  then  all  was  silent  again.  For  a  few  minutes 
this  incident  stayed  the  feet  of  those  who  were 
about  to  join  their  companion  in  the  mutilation  of 
the  idol,  but  after  an  inter\-al  their  hesitation 
vanished,  they  dealt  blow  after  blow  at  the  statue 
and  no  more  groans  followed  their  strokes.  I  nan 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  image  of  Serapis 
lay  in  great  fragments  on  the  marble  floor.  The 
multitude  seized  on  the  limbs  of  the  idol  and 
ran  forth  to  drag  them  in  triumph  through  the 
streets.-  Yet  a  few  minutes  more,  and  the  ruins 
weretintenanted,  the  Temple  was  silent.  Paganism 
was  destroyed  !* 

Throughout  the  ravaging  course  of  the  Chris- 
tians over  the  Temple-  they  had  been  followed 
with  dogged  perseveiunce,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  by  the  only 
Pagan  of  all  his  brethren  who  had  not  sought 
safety  by  flight.  This  man  being  ac(]uainted  with 
every  private  passage  and  staircase  in  the  sacred 
building,  was  enabled  to  be  secretly  present  at 
each  fresh  act  of  demolition,  in  whatever  pert  of 
the  edifice  it  might  be  perpetrated.  From  hall 
to  hall,  and  from  room  to  room,  he  tracked  with 
noiseless  step  and  glaring  eye  the  movements  <^ 
the  Christian  mob, — ^now  hiding  himself  behind 
a  pillar,  now  passing  into  concealed  cavities  in  the 
walls,  liow  looking  down  from  imperceptible  fis- 
sures in  the  roof;  but  whatever  his  situation, 
invariably  watching  from  it,  with  the  same 
industry  of  attention,  and  the  same  silence  of 
emotion,  the  minutest  acts  ot'  spoliation  commit* 
ed  by  the  most  humble  followers  of  the  Chri&tian 
ranl^.  It  was  only  when  he  entered  with  the 
victorious  ravagcrs  the  vast  apartment  occupied 
by  the  idol  Serapis,  that  the  man's  countenance 
began  to  give  evidence  of  the  a^ny  under  which 
his  heart  was  writhing  within  him.  He  mounted 
a  private  staircase  cut  in  the  holkfw  of  the  mas- 
sive wall  of  the  room^  and  gaining  a  passage  that 
ran  round  the  extremities  of  the  ceiling,  looked 
through  a  sort  of  lattice,  concealed  in  tne  orna- 
ments of  the  cornice.  As  he  gazed  down  and 
saw  the  soldier  mounting,  ax  in  hand,  to  the  idoPs 
head,  great  drops  of  perspiration  trickled  fr^m 
his  forehead.  His  hot,  thick  breath  hissed 
through  his  closed  teeth,  and  his  hands  strained 
at  the  strong  metal  supports  of  the  lattice,  until 
they  bent  beneath  his  grasp.  When  the  stroke 
descended  on  the  image  he  closed  his  eyes. 
When  the  fragment  detached  by  the  blow  fell  on 
the  floor,  a  groan  burst  from  his  quivering  lips.  For 
one  moment  more  he  glared  down  with  a  gaze  of 
horror  upon  the  multitude  at  his  feet,  and  then 
with  frantic  speed  he  descended  the  steep  stairs 
by  which  he  had  mounted  to  the  roof,  and  fled 
from  the  Temple. 

The  same  night  thj^  man  was  again  seen  by 
some  shepherds,  whom  cariosity  led  to  visit  the 
desecrated  building,  weeping  bitterly  in  its  ruined 
and  deserted  porticoes.  As  they  approached  to 
address  him,  Le  raised  his  head,  and  with  a  sup*. 
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|dicttting  actum  signed  them  to  leave  the  place. 
For  the  few  moments  diurtog  which  he  coniront' 
ed  them,  the  moonlight  shone  full  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  shepherds,  who  had  in  former 
dajs  attended  the  ceremonies  of  the  Temple,  saw 
with  astonishment  that  the  solitary  mourner 
whose  meditations  they  had  disturMd  was  no 
other  than  Ulpius  the  rriest. 

At  the  dawn  o^day  these  shepherds  had  again 
occasion  tt>  pass  the  walls  of  the  pillaged  Temple. 
Throughout  the  hours  of  the  night  the  remem- 
brance of  the  scene  of  unsolaced,  unpartaken 
grief  that  they  had  heheld— of  the  awful  loneli- 
ness of  misery  in  which  they  had  seen  the  heart- 
broken and  forsaken  man,  whose  lightest  words 
thev  had  once  delighted  to  revere— inspired  them 
witn  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  deserted  Pagan, 
widely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  persecution 
which  the  spurious  Christianity  of  their  day 
would  fain  have  instilled  in  the  bosoms  of  its 
humblest  votaries.  Bent  on  consolation,  anxious 
to  afford  help,  these  men,  like  the  Samaritan  of 
old,  went  up  at  their  own  peril,  to  succor  a 
brother  in  amiction.  They  searched  every  por- 
tion of  (he  empty  building,  but  the  object  of  tneir 
aympathy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  called, 
Mit  heard  no  answering  sound,  save  the  dit;^ing 
of  the  winds  of  earl  v  morning  through  the  nuned 
halls,  which  but  a  snort  time  since  Iwd  resounded 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  once  illustrious  priest. 
Except  a  few  night-birds,  already  sheltered  by 
the  deserted  edifice,  not  a  living  being  moved  in 
what  was  Once  the  temple  of  the  Eastern  world. 
Ulmus  M'as  gone. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  year  380.  In 
390,  Pagan  ceremonies  were  made  treason  by  the 
laws  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

From  that  period,  the  scattered  few  who  stiU 
adhered  to  the  ancient  fiuth  became  divided  into 
three  parties;  each  alike  insignificant,  whether 
considered  as  openly  or  secreUy  inimical  to  the 
new  religion  of  the  State  at  laree. 

The  first  party  unsuccessfuUy  endeavored  to 
elude  the  laws  prohibitor^r  of  sacrifices  and  divi* 
nations,  by  concealing  their  religious  ceremonies 
under  the  form  of  convivial  meetings. 

The  second  preserved  their  ancient  respect  for 
the  theory  of  Paganism,  but  abandoned  all  hope 
wad  intention  of  ever  again  accomplishing  its 
piactice.  By  such  timely  concessions,  many 
were  enabled  to  preserve— and  some  even  to  at- 
tain— high  and  lucrative  employments  as  officers 


of  the  State. 
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he  third  retired  to  their  hoines,  the  voluntary 
ezilee  of  every  religion ;  resigning  the  practice  of 
Paganism  as  a  necessity,  and  shunning  the  com- 
manion  of  Christians  as  a  matter  of  choice. 

Such  were  the  unimportant  divisions  into 
which  the  •  last  remnants  of  the  once  powerful 
Pagan  community  now  subsided;  but  to  none  of 
them  was  the  rained  and  degraded  Ulpius  ever 
attached. 

For  five  weary  years— dating  from  the  epoch 
of  the  prohibition  of  Paganism — ^he  wandered 
through  the  Empire,  visiting  in  every  country 
the  mined  shrines  of  his  cteserted  worship— a 
£riendle8S,  hopeless,  solitary  man ! 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  and  all  of 
Asia  and  the  East  that  still  belonged  to  Rome, 
he  bent  his  slow  and  toilsome  course.  In  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Gaul,  over  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  through  the  sun-bright  cities  of  Spain,  he 
traveled — unfriended  as  a  man  under  a  cune, 


lonehr  as  a  aeeond  Cain.  Nerer  far  m 
did  tne  remembiance  of  his  mined  profecSa  i 
his  memory,  or  his  mad  determinatioB  to  icviTs 
his  worship  abandon  his  mind.  At  every  rriie 
of  PaganiRm,  however  slight,  tiiat  he  coooia- 
tered  on  his  way,  he  found  a  noarishmeiit  lor  hii 
fierce  ax^uisli,  and  empiovment  for  his  veogefd 
thoughts.  Often,  in  the  little  villages,  chiUjcB 
were  frightened  from  their  sports  in  a  deaeriei 
temple,  by  the  apparition  of  his  gaimt,  lipi 
figure  among  the  tottering  pillara.  or  the  bowa 
of  his  hollow  voice  as  be  muttered  to  hinodi 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Pagan  toaiha.  Often,  is 
crowifed  cities,  groups  of  men,  congregated  to 
talk  over  their  remembrances  of  the  Call  oi  Fii- 
ganism,  found  him  listening  at  their  sides,  aai 
comforting  them  when  they  carele^jr  regrvOitf 
their  ancient  faith,  with  a  smiling  wbi^iered  »> 
surance  that  a  time  of  restitution  would  yet  < 
By  all  opinions  and  in  all  pkboes  he  w»a  reg 
as  a  harmless  madman,  whose  strange  deli 
and  predilections  were  not  to  be  combated,  to 
to  be  indulged.  Thus  he  wandered  thxm^  tW 
Christian  world ;  regardless  alike  of  lapae  of  tiat 
and  change  of  climate;  living  witbui  hinach*: 
mourning,  as  a  luxury,  over  the  fall  of  his  wis- 
ship;  patient  of  wrongs,  insults,  and  disappoiat- 
ments;  Watching  for  the  opportnaitytbat  U 
still  persisted  in  believing  was  yet  to  arrivr: 
holding  by  his  fatal  determination,  ^rith  all  tk 
recklessness  of  ambition  and  all  the  persevenaos 
of  revenge. 

The  five  years  passed  away  unheeded,  oboI- 
culated,  unregretted  by  Ulpius.  For  hw^  iiviaf 
but  in  the  pest,  hoping  but  for  the  future,  qiacr 
held  no  obstacles — ^time  was  an  oblivion.  Tcsa 
paas  as  days,  hours  as  moments,  when  the  varT> 
mg  emotions  which  mark  their  existence  on  t&r 
memory,  and  distinguish  their  aucceesian  on  tk 
dial  of  the  heart  exist  no  longer  either  for  hapfi- 
ness  or  woe.  Dead  to  all  treshness  of  £eeiifif^ 
the  mind  of  Ulpius,  during  the  whole  term  of  i» 
wandering,  lajr  numbed  beneath  the  one  ides 
that  possessed  it  It  was  only  at  the  expin&aa 
of  those  unheeded  years,  when  the  fdiances  o( 
travel  turned  his  footsteps  toward  Alexandria 
that  his  faculties  burst  nom  the  long  bonda^ 
which  had  oppressed  them.  Then — ^when  b» 
passed  through  those  gates  which  he  had  eokni 
m  former  years  a  proud  ambitious  boy,  when  W 
walked  ungreeted  through  the  ruined  Temptf 
where  he  had  once  lived  illustrious  and  reveied 
— ^his  dull,  cold  thoughts  arose  strong  and  riia.' 
within  him.  The  spectacle  of  the  scene  of  h» 
former  glories,  which  might  have  awakened  dr^ 
speir  in  others,  aroused  the  dormant  paiKKMrn 
emancipated  the  stifled  energies  in  kim.  Tbt 
projects  of  vengeance  and  the  visions  of  restosca- 
tion  which  he  had  brooded  over  for  five  kas 
years,  now  rose  before  him,  as  realized  sJir^j 
under  the  vivid  influence  of  the  desecrated  scraa 
around.  As  he  stood  beneath  the  shattered  por- 
ticoes of  the  sacred  place,  not  a  stone  crumbiin^  a: 
hki  feet  but  rebuked  him  for  hii^  paat  inartioa. 
and  strengthened  him  for  daring,  for  oonaaracy. 
for  revenge,  in  the  service  of  the  outraged  godi^ 
The  ruined  temples  he  had  visited  in  his  gloocrt 
pilgrimages  now  became  revived  bj  his  ^ncj; 
OS,  one  by  one,  they  rose  on  his  tcnlmg  roemor). 
Broken  inUara  soared  from  the  ground :  deseoatei 
idols  reoccupied  their  vacant  pedestals ;  and  Is, 
the  exile  and  the  mourner,  stood  forth  onoe  a^a 
— ^the  ruler,  the  teacher,  and  the  poeat.    Tht 
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ioif  <^reBtituttm  was  come— thott^h  hia  imder- 
(tanding  supplied  bith  with  no  distinct  projects, 
lis  heart  urged  him  to  rush  blindly  on  the  ezecu- 
jon  of  his  reform.  The  moment  had  arrived — 
!tf acrinus  should  yet  be  avenged ;  the  Temple 
ihould  at  last  be  restored. 

He  descended  into  the  cit^;  he  hurried — 
teither  welcomed  nor  recognized — ^through  the 
trowded  streets;  he  entered  the  house  of  a  man 
vho  had  once  been  his  friend  and  colleague  in 
he  days  that  were  past,  and  poured  forth  to  him 
lis  wild  determinations  and  disjointed  plans,  en- 
reating  his  assistance,  and  promising  him  a  gk>- 
ious  success.  But  his  old  companion  had  oe- 
ome,  by  a  timely  conversion  to  Christianit^r,  a 
nan  of  proi)erty  and  reputation  in  Alexandria ; 
ind  he  turned  from  the  mendless  enthusiast  with 
ndignation  and  contempt.  Repulsed,  but  not 
lisheartened,  Ulpius  sought  others  whom  he  had 
cnown  in  his  prosperity  and  renown.  They  had 
i]l  renounced  their  ancient  worship— 4hev  all  re- 
;eived  him  with  studied  coldness  or  careless  dis- 
lain :  but^  still  persisted  in  his  useless  efforts. 
3e  blinded  his  eyes  to  their  contemptuous  looks ; 
le  shut  his  ears  to  their  derisive  words.  Pcrse- 
rering  in  his  self-delusion,  he  appointed  them 
nessengers  to  their  brethren  in  other  countries ; 
^ptains  of  the  conspiracy  that  was  to  commence 
n  Alexandria;  orators  before  the  people  When 
:bc  memorable  revolution  had  once  begun.  It 
pras  in  vain  that  they  refused  all  participation  in 
lis  designs,  he  left  them  as  the  expressions  of  re- 
'usal  rose  to  their  lips,  and  hurried  elsewhere,  as 
ndustrious  in  his  eflorts,  as  devoted  to  his  nnwel- 
»me  mission,  as  if  half  the  population  of  the  city 
lad  vowed  themselves  joyfully  to  aid  him  in  his 
'rantic  attempt. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  day,  he  continued  his 
abor  of  useless  persuasion  among  those  in  the 
:ity  who  had  once  faten  his  friends.  When  the 
svening  came,  he  repaired,  weary  but  not  de- 
spondent, to  the  earthly  paradise  that  he  was  dc- 
;ennined  to  regain — ^to  the  Temple  where  he  had 
mce  taught,  and  where  he  still  imagined  that  he 
0ras  again  destined  to  preside.  Here,  he  pro- 
:eedcd,  ignorant  of  the  new  laws,  careless  of  dia- 
»v€ry  and  danger,  to  ascertain  by  divination,  as 
ji  the  days  of  old,  whether  failure  or  success 
iwaited  him,  idtimately,  in  his  great  design. 

Meanwhile,  the  friends  whose  assistance  (Jlpius 
lad  determined  to  extort,  were  far  from  remain- 
ng  inactive  on  their  parts  after  th<*  departure  of 
ihe  aspiring  priest.  They  remembered  with  ter- 
ror that  the  laws  affected  as  severely  those  con- 
xaling  their  knowledge  of  a  Pagan  intrigue,  as 
ihose  actually  engaged  in  directing  a  Pagan  con- 
ipiracy;  and  tl^ir  anxiety  for  their  personal 
nfety,  overcoming  every  consideration  of  the 
lues  of  honor,  or  the  claims  of  ancient  friendship, 
they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Prefect  of  the  city 
ind  informed  him,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  ap- 
ftrehension,  of  the  presence  of  Ulpius  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  of  the  culpability  of  his  proposed  deigns. 

A  search  after  the  devoted  Pagan  was  imme- 
diately commenced.  He  was  found  the  same 
light  oefore  a  ruined  altar,  brooding  over  the  en- 
trails of  an  animal  that  he  had  just  sacrificed. 
Purthet  proof  of  his  guilt  could  not  be  required. 
Ele  was  taken  prisoner,  led  forth  the  next  morn- 
ing to  be  judged,  amid  the  execrations  of  the 
^ery  populace  who  had  almost  adored  him  once, 
lod  condemned  the  following  day  to  anffer  the 
penalty  of  dnyth. 


At  the  q^pointed  hoar  the  populace  —embM 
to  behold  the  execution.  To  their  indignation 
and  disappointment,  however,  when  the  oi&cen 
of  the  city  appeared  before  the  prison,  it  was  cmly 
to  inform  the  spectators  that  the  performance  of 
the  fatal  ceremony  had  been  adjourned.  After  a 
mjTsterious  delay  of  some  weeks,  they  were 
again  convened,  not  to  witness  the  execution,  but 
to  receive  the  extraordinary  announcement  that 
the  culprit's  life  had  been  spared,  and  that  his 
amended  sentence  now  condemned  him  to  labor 
as  a  slave  for  life,  in  the  copper  mines  of  Spain. 

What  powerful  influence  induced  the  Prefect 
to  risk  the  odium  of  reprieving  a  prisoner  whose 
guilt  was  so  satisfactorily  ascertained  as  that  oC 
Ulpius,  never  was  disclosed.  Some  declared  that 
the  city  magistrate  was  still  at  heart  a  Pagan, 
and  that  he  consequently  shrunk  from  authorizing 
the  death  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  the  most 
illustrious  among  the  professors  of  the  ancient 
creed.  Others  reported  that  Ulpius  had  secured 
the  leniency  of  his  judges  by  acquainting  them 
with  the  position  of  one  of  those  secret  reposito- 
ries of  enormous  treasure,  supposed  to  exist  be- 
neath the  foundations  of  tne  dismantled  Temple 
of  Serapis.  But  the  truth  of  either  of  these  ro- 
Xnoifn  could  never  be  satisfactorily  proved.  No- 
thing moro  was  accurately  discovered  than  that 
Ulpius  was  removed  from  Alexandria  to  the 
place  of  earthly  torment  set  apart  for  him  by  the 
zealous  authonties,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and.  that 
the  sentry  at  the  gate  through  which  he  departed 
heard  him  mutter  to  himself  as  Be  was  hurried 
onward,  that  his  divinations  had  prepared  him ' 
for  fidlure,  but  that  the  great  day  of  Pagan  resto- 
ration would  yet  arrive. 

*  #  *  *  «       ' 

In  the  year  407.  twelve  years  after  the  events 
above  narrated,  Ulpius  entered  the  city  of  Rome. 

He  had  not  advanced  far  before  the  gayety  and 
confusion  in  the  streets  appeared  completely  to 
bewilder  him.  He  hasteneid  to  the  nearest  pub- 
lic garden  that  he  could  perceive,  and  avoiding 
the  frequented  paths,  flung  himself  down,  appar- 
ently hunting  with  exhaustion,  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree. 

For  some  time  he  lay  on  the  shady  resting- 
place  which  he  had  chosen,  gasping  painfully  for 
breath,  his  frame  ever  and  anon  shaken  to  its 
center  by  sudden  spasms,  and  his  lips  quivering 
with  an  agitation  which  ne  vainly  endeavored  to 
suppress.  So  changed  was  his  aspect,  that  the 
guards  who  had  removed  him  from  Alexandria, 
wretched  as  was  his  appearance  even  then,  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  recognize  him  now 
as  the  same  man  whom  they  had  formerly  aban- 
doned to  slavery  in  the  mines  of  Spain.  The 
effluvia  exhaled  from  the  copper  ore  in  which  he 
had  been  buried  for  twelve  years,  had  not  only 
withered  the  flesh  upon  his  bones,  but  had  im- 
parted to  its  sur&ce  a  livid  hue,  almost  death-like 
in  its  dullness.  His  limbs,  wasted  by  age  and 
distorted  by  suffering,  bent  and  trembled  ^neath 
him,  and  ms  form,  once  so  majestic  in  its  noble 
proportions,  was  now  so  crooked  and  misshapen 
that  whoever  beheld  him  coulc)  only  have  ima- 
gined that  he  must  have  been  deformed  from  hia 
birth.  Of  the  former  man  no  characteristic  re- 
mained but  the  expression  of  the  stem,  moumitd 
eyes ;  and  these,  tne  truthful  interpreters  of  the 
indomitable  mind  whose  emotions  they  seemed 
created  to  express,  preserved,  unaltered  by  suffer- 
ing and  unimpaired  by  time,  the  Mine  looi,  putlj 
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of  reflection,  partly-  of  denance,  and  partly  of  de- 
spair, which  had  marked  them  in  those  past 
ciayB  when  the  Temple  was  destroyed  and  the 
congregations  of  the  Pagans  dispersed. 

But  the  repose  at  this  moment  demanded  hy 
his  worn-out  body  was  even  yet  denied  to  it  by 
his  untamed,  unwearied  mind ;  and  as  the  voice 
of  his  old  delusion  spoke  within -him  again,  the 
dcvotod  Priest  rose  from  his  solitary  resting-place, 
and  looked  forth  upon  the  great  city,  whose  new 
worship  he  was  vowed  to  overthrow. 

^  By  years  of  patient  watchfulness,^*  he  whis- 
pered to  himself,  "  have  I  succeeded  in  escaping 
■ucccssfully  from  my  dungeon  among  the  mines. 
Tet  a  little  more  cunning,  a  little  more  endurance, 
a  little  mdre  vigilance,  and  I  shall  still  live  to 
people,  by  my  own  exertions,  the  deserted  tem- 
ples of  liomc  !'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  emerged  from  the  grove  into 
the  street.  Tne  joyous  sunlight — a  stranger  to 
him  for  years — shone  warmly  down  upon  his 
face,  as  if  to  welcome  him  to  liberty  and  the 
world.  The  sounds  of  gay  laughter  rang  in  his 
ears,  as  if  to  woo  him  back  to  the  blest  enjoy- 
ments and  amenities  of  life ;  but  Nature's  inllu- 
ence,  and  man's  example,  were  now  silent  alike 
to  his  lonely  heart.  Over  its  di^ary  wastes  itilli 
reigned  the  ruthless  ambition  that  had  exiled 
love  from  his  youth,  and  friendship  from  his  man- 
hood, and  that  was  destined  to  end  its  mission  of 
destruction  by  banishing  tranquillity  from  bis  age. 
Scowling  fierq^ly  at  all  around  and  above  him, 
he  sought  the  loneliest  and  shadiest  streets.  Sol- 
itude had  now  become  a  necessity  to  his  heart. 
The  "great  gulph"  of  his  unshared  aspirations 
had  long  since  socially  separated  him  forever 
£rom  his  fellow-men.  He  thought,  labored,  and 
safTered  for  himself  alone. 

To  describe  the  years  of  unrewarded  labor  and 
onalleviated  hardship  endured  by  Ulpius  in  the 
place  of  his  punishment ;  to  dwell  on  the  day 
that  brought  with  it — whatever  the  season  in  the 
world  above — the  same  unvarying  inheritance  of 
exertion  and  fatigue  ;  to  chronicle  the  history  of 
night  after  night  of  baoken  slumber  one  hour,  of 
wearying  thought  the  next,  would  be  to  produce 
a  picture,  from  the  mournful  monotony  of  which, 
the  attention  of  the  reader  would  recoil  with  dis- 
gust. It  will  be  here  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  iniluence  of  the  same  infatuation  which  had 
nerved  him  to  the  defense  of  the  assaulted  Tem- 
ple, and  encouraged  him  to  attempt  his  ill-planned 
restoration  of  Paganism,had  preserved  him  through 
flaflfcrings  under  which  stronger  and  younger  men 
would  have  sunk  forever ;  had  prompted  his  de- 
termination to  escape  from  his  slavery ;  and  had 
now  brought  him  to  Rome,— old,  forsaken,  and 
feeble  as  he  was,  to  risk  new  perils,  and  sutTer 
new  afflictions,  for  the  cause  to  whicn.  body  and 
soul,  he  had  ruthlessly  devoted  himself  forever. 

Urged,  therefore,  by  his  miserable  delusion,  he 
had  now  entered  a  city  where  even  his  name  was 
unknown,  faithful  to  his  frantic  project  of  oppos- 
ing himself  as  a  helpless,  solitary  man,  again&t 
the  people  and  govcmmeut  of  an  Empire!  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  slavery,  regardless  of  his  advanc- 
ed years,  he  had  ari-angcd  a  scries  of  projects,  the 
gradual  execution  of  which  would  have  demand- 
ed the  advantages  of  a  long  and  ligorous  life. 
He  no  more  desired,  as  in  his  former  attempt  at 
Alexandria,  to  precipitate  at  all  hazards  the  suc- 
cess of  his  designs.  He  was  now  prepared  to 
watch,  wait,  p^ot   and  contrive,  for  years  on 


years ;  he  was  resigned  to  be  ooiffiented  witili  the 
poorest  and  slowest  advancement — to  be  encovr- 
aged  by  the  smallest  pro&p.'^ct  of  ultimate  tribmnh. 
Acting  under  this  determination,  he  started  hb 
project  by  devoting  all  that  remained  of  his  en- 
feeoled  energies  to  cautiously  infonning  himse!! 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  of  the  pviwie. 
political,  and  religious  sentiments  of  all  men  cf 
infhience  in  Rome.  Wherever  there  was  a  pop 
ular  assemblage,  he  attended  it  to  gather  thi 
scandalous  gossip  of  the  day;  wherever  their 
was  a  chance  of  overhearing  a  private  conveTsa- 
tion,  he  contrived  to  listen  to  it  unobeenred 
About  the  doors  of  taverns  and  tlie  haunts  of  div 
charged  servants,  he  lurked  noiseless  as  a  shadow, 
attentive  alike  to  the  careless  revelations  cf  ic- 
toxication,  or  the  scurrility  of  malignant  slavei. 
Day  aiter  day  passed  on.  and  still  saw  him  (bvo(- 
ed  to  his  occupation,  (wnich,  ser^'ile  as  it  ^w  ■ 
itsell^  was  to  nis  eyes  ennobled  by  its  lofty  esh-^ 
until  at  the  expiration  of  some  months,  Le  foeod 
himself  in  possession  of  a  vague  nncl^im  %m<\H 
fund  of  information,  which  he  stored  np  as  a 
priceless  treasure  in  his  mind.  He  next  discos- 
ered  the  name  and  abode  of  every  noblemen  e 
Rome,  suspected  even  of  the  most  careless  at- 
tachmcnt  to  the  ancient  form  of  worship.  He 
attended  Christian  churches,  mastered  the  iatn- 
cacies  of  different  sects,  and  estimated  the  iicpun- 
ance  of  contending  schisms ;  gaining  this  cofiee- 
tion  of  heterogeneous  facts  under  th«  coroLioei: 
disadvantages  of  poverty,  solitude,  and  a«e ;  de> 
pendent  for  support  on  the  poorest  public  charitio, 
and  for  shelter  on  the  meanest  public  asjiuns. 
Every  conclusion  that  he  drew  fiom  all  iMTlean-- 
ed,  partook  of  the  sanguine  characier  of  the  i^:*! 
self-deception  which  had  embittered  hisi  ytb.'At 
life.  He  believed  that  the  di^sentions  which  b 
saw  raging  in  the  church  would,  ere  long,  e£c<? 
the  destruction  of  Christian^  itself;  that  whtT 
such  a  period  should  arrive,  the  public  mtr-^ 
would  require  but  the  guidance  of  some  supcrtc« 
intellect  to  return  to  its  old  religious  prcdilecriou , 
and  that  to  lay  the  foundation  for  efiecting  k 
such  a  manner  the  desired  revolution,  it  was  or- 
ccssar^r  for  him, — inifx)ssiblc  though  it  miss 
seem,  in  his  present  degraded  conditicm, — to  gu. 
access  to  the  disalSected  nobles  of  Rome,  aud  de- 
cover  the  secret  of  acquiring  such  an  iniiueace 
over  them  as  would  enable  him  to  infect  ihuL 
with  his  enthusiasm,  and  fire  them  with  kxs  deter- 
mination. Greater  dilRculties  even  than  thttt 
had  been  overcome  by  other  men.  Solitary  is- 
dividuals  had,  ere  this,  originated  rcvoliitiooL 
The  gods  would  favor  himj  his  own  cunnii^ 
would  protect  him.  Yet  a  little  more  patic-nK. 
— a  little  more  determination,  and  he  might  still 
alter  all  his  misfortunes,  be  assured  of  succnn  .* 
It  was  about  this  perioathat  he  iiist  beard,  whik 
pursuing  hi^  investigations,  of  an  obscure  man,  wbo 
bad  suddenly  arisen  to  undertake  a  reformation  u. 
the  Christian  chiu'ch ;  whose  declared  aim  was 
to  rescue  the  new  worship  from  that  very  degen- 
eracy, on  the  fatal  progress  of  which  re^&ted  al! 
his  hopes  of  triumph.  It  was  reported  thai  tk» 
man  had  been  for  some  time  devoted  to  his  r>- 
forming  labors,  but  that  the  difiicultiea  attrndarit 
on  the  task  that  he  had  appointed  for  himself  h^^ 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  attaining  all  the  ov 
toriety  essential  to  the  satisfactory  praeecntioo  oi 
his  plans.  On  hearing  this  rumor,  Ulpius  idubc^ 
diately  joineil  the  few  who  attended  the 
orators  discourBcs,  and  then  heard  enough  to 
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nnce  him  that  he  liBtened  to  the  moBt  deter- 
-nined  zealot  for  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
To  gain  this  man's  confidence,  to  frustrate  every 
effort  that  be  might  make  in  his  new  vocation, 
:o  ruin  his  credit  with  his  hearers,  and  to  threaten 
lis  personal  safety  by  betraying  his  innx>st  se- 
crets to  his  powerful  enemies  in  the  Church, 
were  determinations  instantly  adopted  by  the 
Pagan  as  duties  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
^8  creed.  From  that  moment  he  seized  every 
opportunity  of  favorably  attracting  the  new  re- 
former's attention  to  himself,  and,  as  the  reader 
already  knows,  he  was  at  length  rewarded  for 
his  cunning  and  perseverance  by  being  received 
into  the  household  of  the  charitable  ami  unsuspi- 
cious  Nuroerian.  as  a  pious  convert  to  the  Christi- 
uiity  of  the  early  church. 

Once  installed  under  Numerian's  roof,  the  trea- 
cherous  Pagan  saw  in  the  Christian's  daughtei 
an  instrument  admirably  adapted,  in  his  unscru- 
pulous hands,  for  forwarding  his  wild  project  of 
obtaining  the  ear  of  a  Roman  of  power  and  sta- 
tion who^was  disaffected  to  the  established  wor- 
ship. Among  the  patricians  of  wh%e  anti- 
Christian  predilections  report  had  informed  him, 
was  Numerian's  neighbor,  Yetranio  the  senator. 
To  such  a  man,  renowned  for  his  life  of  luxury, 


through  his  exerdoos  and  the  friendly  senatox's 
help,  the  restoration  of  Paganism  might  be  as- 
sured. 

With  the  widest  diversity  of  pursuit  and  differ- 
ence of  design,  there  was  still  a  strange  and  mys- 
terious analogy  between  the  temporary  positions 
of  Ulpius  and  Numerian.  One  was  prepared  to 
be  a  martyr  for  the  Temple ;  the  otncr  to  be  a 
martyr  for  the  Church.'  Both  were  enthusiasts 
in  an  unwelcome  cause;  both  had  suffered 
more  than  a  life's  wonted  share  of  aflliction ;  and 
both  were  old— passing  irretrievably  from  their 
fading  present  on  earth,  to  the  eternal  future  await- 
ing them  in  the  unknown  spheres  beyond. 

But  here — ^with  their  position — ^the  comparison 
between  them  ends.  The  Christian's  principls 
of  action,  drawn  from  the  Pivinity  he  served^ 
was  love :  the  Pagan's,  bom  of  the  superstition 
that  was  destroying  him,  was  hate.  The  one  la- 
bored for  mankind ;  the  other  for  himself.  And 
thus,  the  aspirations  of  Numerian,  founded  on  the 
general  good,  nourished  by  oifices  of  kindness 
and  nobly  directed  to  a  generous  end,  might  leaa 
him  into  indiscretion,  but  could  never  degrade 
him  into  crime — might  trouble  the  serenity  of  his 
life,  hot  could  never  deprive  him  of  the  consider- 
ation of  hope.    While,  on  the  contrary,  the  am- 


a  girl  so  beautiful  as  Antonina  would  be  a  bribei^bition  of  Ulpius,  originating  in  revenge  and  di* 
rich  enough  to  enable  him  to  extort  any  promise  --^^  ^     ^-^       *  »  •'     " 

required,  as  a  reward  for  betraying  her  while 
under  the  protection  of  her  father's  house.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  her  ruin, 
was  the  certainty  that  her  loss  would  so  affect  Nu- 
merian, as  to  render  him,  for  a  time,  at  least,  incar 
pabl9of  pursuing  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. Fixed  then  in  his  detestable  purpose,  the 
ruthless  priest  patiently  awaited  the  oppiDrtunity 
of  commencing  his  machinations.  Nor  did  he 
watch  in  vain.  The  victim  innocently  fell  into 
the  very  trap  that  he  had  prepared  for  ner,  when 
she  first  listened  to  the  music  of  Vetranio's  lute, 
and  permitted  her  treacherous  guardian  to  become 
the  friend,  who  concealed  her  disobedience  from 
her  father's  ear.  Ailer  that  first  fiital  step  every 
day  brought  the  projects  of  Ulpius  nearer  to  suc- 
cess. The  long-sought  interview  with  the  sena* 
tor  was  at  length  obtained  ^  the  engagement  imper- 
atively demanded  on  the  one  side,  was,  as  we  have 
already  related,  carelessly  accepted  on  the  other ; 
the  day  that  was  to  bring  success  to  the  schemes 
of  the  betrayer,  and  de^adation  to  the  honor  of 
the  betrayeo,  was  appointed ;  and  once  more  the 
cold  heart  of  the  fanatic  warmed  to  the  touch  of 
joy.  No  doubts  upon  the  validity  of  his  engage- 
ment with  Vetranio  ever  entered  his  mind.    He 


never  imagined  that  the  powerful  senator  could 
with  perfect  impunity  deny  him  the  impractica- 
ble assistance  he  had  demanded  as  his  reward, 
and  thrust  him  as  an  ignorant  madman  from  his 
palace  gates.  Firmly  and  sincerely  he  believed 
that  Vetranio  was  so  satisfied  with  his  readiness 
in  pandering  to  his  profligate  designs,  and  so  daz- 
zled by  the  prospect  of  the  glory  which  would 
attend  success  in  the  great  enterprise,  that  he 
would  gladly  hold  to  the  performance  of  his  pro- 
mise wnenever  it  should  be  required  him.    In  ,  , ^ 

the  mean  time  the  work  was  already  begun.  Nu-  to  his  unheedful  mind.  His  thoughts  are  of  past 
merian  was,  even  now,  through  his  agen^^  injuries  and  future  vengeance ;  of  that  treachery 
watched  by  the  spies  of  a  jealous  and  unscrup9  wnose  beginning  is  to  he  signaled  by  the  dawn 
Ions  Churcn.  Feuds,  schisms,  treacheries,  and  of  day ;  of  the  trusting  father  and  iimocent 
dissensions,  marched  bravely  onward  through  the  daughter,  whose  happiness  he  can  wreck  without 
Christian  ranks.  All  things  combined  to  make  it  remonse,  at  the  bidding  of  the  evil  delusion  which 
certain  that  the  time  was  near  atiiand  when,  J  has  held  {uisoned  his  better  Acuities  for  tile. 


rected  to  destruction,  exacted  cruelty  from  his 
heart,  and  duplicity  rrom  his  mind :  and,  as  the 
reward  for  his  service,  mocked  him  alternately 
throiighoot  his  whole  life  with  delusion  and  de- 
spair. 

And  now,  ere  we  proceed  further,  let  us  view 
that  solitary  old  man — ^the  history  of  whose 
priesthood  has  drawn  to  a  close — musing  over  his 
pitiless  projects,  in  the  gloomy  retreat  to  which 
ne  betook  himself  when  his  victim  had  disap- 
peared from  his  sight,  bearing  to  her  chamber— 
whose  purity  he  dreads  not  to  defile — ^the  frag- 
ment of  her  broken  lute.  Let  us  think  of  him 
in  his  childhood,  as  fresh  from  his  Creator's  hands, 
docile  and  affectionate,  ready  to  learn  and  happy 
to  obevy  giited  with  ail  the  capacities  for  good, 
provicfed  with  all  the  perceptions  for  happi- 
ness— and  then  let  us  IoOk  on  nim  in  his  age  as 
warped  by  the  interference  of  man.  Behold  him 
sitting  alone,  with  no  children  to  play  round  his 
knees;  no  remembrances  ef  past  loves  and 
past  kindnesses  to  gild  his  gloomy  Present; 
no  watchful  friends,  no  heavenward  aspirations 
to  disperse  the  terrors  of  the  death-bed 
prospect  which  already  lowers  before  him. 
That  crooked,  tottering  body  has  traveled 
through  many  nations,  but  has  never  once  set 
forwsird  on  any  mission  of  good.  Those  stem, 
dreary  eyes  have  glared  in  anger,  and  sparkled  in 
disdain :  but  years  have  passed,  and  no  pity  has 
softenea  them,  no  tears  have  stood  in  their  sunken 
depths.  Even  now,  as  he  looks  forth  on  the  sky, 
the  moonlight  that  trembles  on  his  withered 
cheeks  holds  no  communion  with  his  loveless 


heart}  and  the  heaven  that  spreads  above  him, 
beautiful  though  it  now  is  in  i^  night  adornment 
of  soil,  transparent  shade,  is  Aid  and  speechless 
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Such  ii  he  now — ^in  heart  and  loul  chained  h$t 
to  hifl  monstrous  end;  in  body  a  rain,'  and  in 
mind  a  defonnitv.  The  edacation.  that  pQrrerted 
hia  childhood,  the  aspimtions  that  deluded  hia 
vouth,  and  the  ambition  that  degraded  hia  man- 
hood, have  completed  their  work ;  and  now,  the 
old  age  of  crime  is  fast  smoothing  the  ^ay  to  the 
lait  consequence  of  all — ^the  deatn  of  despair.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


TUX  BEDOHAXBEE. 


It  is  now  time  to  resume  our  chronicle  of  the 
•vcntful  night  which  marked  the  destruction  of 
Antooina's  lute  and  the  conspisacy  against  Anto- 
Dina's  honor. 

The  gates  of  Vetranio's  palace  were  doeed, 
and  the  noises  in  it  were  all  nu^ed;  the  banquet 
was  over,  the  triumph  of  the  Nightingale  Sauce 
Jbad  been  achieved,  and  the  daybreak  was  already 
elimmering  in  the  eastern  sky,  when  the  senators 
layored  servant  the  freedman  Carrio,  drew  back 
Ithe  shutter  of  tne  porter's  lodge,  where  he  had 
been  dozing  since  tne  conclusion  of  the  feast,  and 
looked  out  lazily  into  the  street  The  dull,  faint 
light  of  dawn  was  now  strengthening  slowly  over 
the  lonely  roadway  aikl  on  the  wal&  of  the  lofty 
houses.  Of  the  groups  of  idlers  of  the  lowest  class 
who  had  assembled  during  the  evening  in  the 
■Street,  to  snuff  the  fraipmt  odors  which  steamed 
a£ur  from  Vetranio's  kitchens,  not  one  remained : 
men,  wclmcn,  and  children  haa  long  since  departea 
to  seek  shelter  wherever  they  could  find  it,  and 
to  fatten  their  lean  bodies  on  what  had  been 
charitably  bestowed  on  them  of  the  ooaraer  relics 
of  the  banqoet.  The  mysterious  solitude  and 
txanquillit]^  of  day-break  in  a  great  city  prevailed 
over  all  thiDgiB.  Pfothing  impressed,  however,  by 
the  peculiar  and  solemn  attraction  of  the  scene  at 
this  moment,  the  freedman  apostrophized  the 
fresh  morning  air,  as  it  blew  over  him,  in  strong 
terms  of  disgust,  and  even  ventured,  in 'lower 
tones,  to  rail  against  his  ^master's  uncomfortable 
lancy  for  being  awakened  after  a  feast  at  the 
approach  of  dawn.  Far  too  well  aware,  never- 
theless, cft  the  necessity  of  yielding  the  moat 
implicit  obedience  tb  the  commands  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  resign  himself  any  longer  to  the  plea- 
sant temptations  of  repose,  Carrio,  after  yawning, 
nibbing  nis  eyes,  and  indulging  for  a  few  mo- 
ments more  in  the  luxury  of  complaint,  set  forth 
in  earnest  to  follow  the  corridors  leading  to  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  and  to  awaken  Vetnnio 
without  further  delay. 

He  had  not  advanced  more  than  a  few  steps, 
when  a  proclamation  written  in  letters  of  gold  on 
a. blue-colored  board,  and  hung  against  the  waJl 
at  his  side,  attracted  his  attention.  This  public 
notice,  wluch  delayed  his  progress  at  the  very 
outset,  and  which  was  intend^  for  the  qiecial 
edification  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  was 
thus  expressed : — % 

**0n  this  day,  and  foe  ten  days  follow- 


answer  at  once  all  applicatioDB  at  YctaoM 
palace,  during  the  senator's  absence.  AlthoqE^ 
the  coloring  of  the  board,  the  writing  of  ue 
letters,  and  the  composition  of  the  sentence  weia 
the  work  of  his  own  ingenuity,  the  worthy  Caiiio 
could  not  prevail  upon  nimself  to  pass  the  p!rod»> 
mation  without  contemplating  its  ma^mficHMe 
anew.  For  some  time  he  stood  regarding  it  with 
the  same  expression  of  lofty  and  compSacem 
approbation,  which  we  see  in  these  modem  days, 
illuminating  the  countenance  of  a  coonoianar 
before  one  of  his  own  old  pictures,  whidli  be  has 
bought  as  a  great  bareain;  or  dawniiif  orvcr  ths 
bland  features  of  a  Tinendraper,  as  be  wmrveyt 
from  the  pavement  his  morning's  arnmeementflf 
the  window  of  the  shop.    All  things,  liowevci. 


have  their  limits,  even  aman*s  approval  of  aa 
effort  of  his  own  skill.  Accordingly,  sifter  a  pro- 
longed  review  of  the  proclamation,  some  niat 
ideas  of  the  necessity  of  immediately  obeying  his 
master's  commands  revived  in  the  mind  of  the 
judicious  Carrio*  and  counseled  him  to  turn  his 
steps  at^nce  in  the  direction  of  the  petacc 
sleeping-l()artment8. 

Greatly  wondering  what  new  cai|niee  bad 
induced  tne  senator  to  contemplate  Irving  Rcme 

St  the  dawn  of  day — for  Vetranio  had  divij]g«d  to 
o  one  the  object  of  his  departnre— the  fieeJuisa 
cautiously  entered  his  master's  bedchamber.  He 
drew 'aside  the  ample  mlken  curtains  suspended 
around  and  over  tne  sleeping  concK,  from  the 
hands  of  Graces  and  Cupids  sculptured  in  marble; 
but  the  statues  surrounded  an  empty  bed.  Tc- 
tranio  was  not  there.  Carrio  next  entered  tkm 
bath-room;  the  perfumed  water  was  steaftuag 
in  its  long  marble  basin ;  the  soft  wrappang*cioihs 
lay  ready  for  use ;  the  attendant  slave,  with  hit 
instruments  of  ablution,  waited,  half  aaleep,  in  hit 
accustomed  place ;  but  here  also  no  signs  of  faift 
master's  presence  appeared.^  Somewhat  per- 
plexed, the  freedman  examined  several  other 
apartments.  He  found  guests,  dancii^  g;iris, 
parasites,  poets,  painters-— a  motley  crew  occd- 
pying  every  kina  of  dormitory,  ana  all  peacefully 
engaged  in  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the 
they  had  drunk  at  the  ^baxmnet  *  but  the 
object  of  his  search  still  eluded  nim  as  1 
At  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  senator,  in  aa 
excess  of  convivial  enthusiasm  and  jovial  tkospi- 
tality,  might  yet  be  detaining  some  nvored  goetf 
at  the  table  of  the  feast 

Pausing,  therefore,  at  some  carved  doors  which 
stood  ajar  at  one  extremity  of  a  spacious  ball,  he 
pushed  them  open,  and  nurriedly  entered  the 
tmnqueting-room  beyond. 

A  soft,  dim.  luxurious  light  reigned  over  tbm 
apartment,  wnich  now  presented,  as  far  ^  the 
eye  could  discern,  an  Eispect  of  confusion  that  was 
at  once  graceful  and  picturesque.  Of  the  vanoos 
lamps,  of  every  variety  of  pattern,  hanging  fnm 
the  ceiling,  but  few  remained  alight.  From  those, 
however,  which  were  still  unextinguished,  there 
shone  a  mild  brightness,  admirabfy  adapted  to 
display  the  objects  immediately  around  thrm. 
The  golden  garlands,  and  the  alabaster  pots  of 
sweet  ointment,  which  had  been  suspendied  before 
dv  guests  during  the  banquet,  still  hung  from  the 

#1 


Inted  ccilin<;. 


On  the  massive  table,  composed 


mo,  tus  affairs  of  ottk  Patron  obuoe  him 
to  BR  absent  from  Rome.'' 

Here  the  proclamation  ended,  without  descend-  Lj^^ly  of  ebony  and  partly  of  silver,  yet  lay  m  the 

mg  to  paruculars.     It  had  been  put  forth,  m  ^^^^^  confusion,  fragments  of  gastronomic  deti- 

acoonlance  with  the  easy  fashion  of  the  age,  to  cacies,  grotesque  dinner-sen,  ices,  ^-asea  of  tbwen, 

•  For  (be  Tariouf  hiitcriciil  erent.  »««tioD«*d  in  tbi.  musical  in^runrents,  and  crystal    dice :    wfaik 

Cbspt«r,  see  '^  Decline  and  Fall  uf  the  lloman  Lmpiro.'*  towenng  over  all,  rose  the  glittering  dish 
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■mI  contaiiied  the  nightinnles  coommed  br  the 

easters,  with  the  four  goldea  Cupids,  which  had 
pouted  over  them  that  illustrious  invention — the 
^  ightingale  Sauce.  Beyond  the  couches,  of  violet 
ind  rose-color,  surrounding  the  table,  the  per- 
umed  and  gayly-tinted  powders  that  had  been 
itrcwn  over  the  marble  floor  were  perceptible 
or  a  few  yards;  but  beyond  this  point  nothing 
nore  was  distinctly  distinguishable.  The  eye 
oved  down  the  sides  of  the  glorious  chamber, 
atching  dim  glimpses  of  gorgeous  dnipeiries, 
irowded  statues,  and  marble  columns,  but  dis- 
eming  nothing  accurately,  until  it  reached  the 
lalf-opened  windows,  and  rested  upon  the  fresh 
lewy  verdure,  now  softly  perceptible  in  the 
hady  gardens  without.  There— waving  in  the 
noming  breezes,  charged  on  every  leaf  with 
heir  burden  of  pure  and  welcome  moisture — 
ose  the  lofty  pine  trees,  basking  in  the  recur- 
ence  of  the  new  day's  beautiful  and  undying 
routhj^'ond  dsing  in  reproving  contrast  before 
he  exhausted  allurements  of  luxury,  and  the 
lerverted  creations  of  art,  which  burdened  the 
diluted  tables  of  the  hall  within. 

After  a  hasty  sorvey  of  the  apartment^  the 
reedman  a^ppeared  to  be  on  the  pomt  of  quitting 
t  in  despair,  when  the  noise  of  a  falling  dish, 
ollowed  by  several  partly  suppressed  and  wholly 
:onfused  exclamations  of'^aflright,  caught  his  ear. 
^c  once  more  approached  the  ban^ueting-table,  j 
'etrimmed  a  lamp  that  hung  near  him,  and  taking ' 
t  in  his  hand  passed  to  the  side  of  the  room 
Nrheuce  the  disturbance  proceeded.  A  hidtous 
ittlc  negro,  staring  in  ludicrous  terror  at  a  silver 
iven,  half  filled  with  bread,  which  had  just 
'iWeti  beside  him,  was  the  first  ob^sct  he  dis- 
:overe<].  A  few  paces  beyond  the  negro  reposed 
i  beautiful  boy,  crowned  with  vine  leaves  and 
vy,  still  sleeping  by  the  side  of  his  lyre;  and 
urthei  yet,  stretched  in  an  uneasy  slumber  on  a 
>ilk(;n  coucli,  Uy  the  identical  object  of  the  freed- 
nan's  search-— the  illustrious  autnor  of  the  Night- 
n^Ie  Sauce. 

Immediately  above  the  sleeping  senator  hung 
lis  portrait,  in  which  he  was  modestly  reprc- 
•ented  as  rising,  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  to 
he  top  of  Parnassus,  the  nine  Muses  standing 
^und  turn  rejoicing.  At  his  feet  reposed  a  mag- 
liflrent  white  cat,  whose  head  rested  in  all  the 
uxurious  laziness  of  satiety  on  the  edge  of  a 
golden  saucer  half  filled  with  dormice  stewed  in 
3ailk.  The  most  indubitable  evidences  of  the 
u>;ht'S  debauch  appeared  in  Vetranio's  disordered 
iresa  ami  flushed  countenance,  as  the  freedman 
rrigaixled  him.  For  some  minutes  the  worthy 
L^arrio  stood  uncertain  whether  to  awaken  his 
ua^iter  or- not;  deciding  finally,  however,  on 
obeying  the  commands  he  had  received,  and  dis- 
>urbing  the  slumbers  of  the  wearied  voluptuary 
^fore  him.  To  effect  this  puxpofio  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  singing-boy,  for  by 
k  refinement 'of  luxury.  Vetianio  lu^  forbidden 
^ii  attendants  to  avraken  him  by  any  other 
nethod  than  the  agency  of  musical  soui^. 

With  some  ditiiculty  the  boy  was  siAciehtly 
irouaed  to  comprehend  the  service  that  was  re- 
luired  of  him.  For  a  short  time  the  notes  of  the 
^yre  sounded  in  vain.  At  last,  when  the  melody 
^'K)k  a  louder  and  more  martial  character,  the 
ueeping  patrician  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and 
Jtarud  vacantly  around  lum. 
.  VMy  respected  patron"-— said  the  polite  Carrio, 
m  apologetic  t^es—'^  commanded  that  I  shouki 


awaken  him  with  the  dawn^  the  daybreak  faw 
already  appeared." 

When  the  freedman  had  ceased  speaking, 
Vetranio  sat  up  on  the  couch,  called  for  a  basin  m 
water,  dipped  his  fingers  in  toe  refreshing  liquid, 
dried  them  ahstractraly  on  the  long,  silky  curls 
of  the  singing-boy  who  stood  beside  him,  gazed 
about  him  once  more,  repeated  interrogatively 
the  word  ^*  Daybreak,"  and  sunk  gently  boclr 
upon  his  couch.  We  are  erieved  to  confess  it — 
but  the  author  of  the  Nightingale  Sauce  wia 
modemtely  inebriated. 

A  short  pause  followed,  during  which  the  free^ 
man  and  the  sing^-boy  stared  upon  each  other 
in  mutual  pefplexity.  Atlength  the  one  resumed 
his  address  of  apology,  Ad  the  other  his  eflbrta 
oo  the  lyre.  Once  more,  after  an  interval,  the 
eyes  of  Vetranio  lazily  unclosed,  and  this  time 
he  began  to  speak ;  but  his  thoughts— if  thoughts 
they  coi^d  be  called — ^were  as  yet  wholly  occo* 
pied  by  the  ^^  table-talk "  at  the  past  night's 
banquet. 

'^The  ancient  Egyptians-r-oh,  sprightly  and 
enchanting  Camillaf-^were  a  wise  nation!"  mur- 
mured ihe  senator  drowsily.  ^I  am  •myself  dt* 
scended  from  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and,  tfaer^ 
fore,  I  hold  in  high  veneration  that  cat  in  your 
Rtp,  and  all  cats  beside.  Herodotus — an  histo- 
rian whose  works  I  feel  a  certain  gratification  in 
publicly  mentioning  as  good — ^informa  us,  that 
when  a  cat  died  in  the  dwelling  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian,  the  owner  shaved  his  eyebrows  as  a 
mark  of  grief,  embalmed  the  defunet  animal  in  a 
consecrated  house,  and  carried  it  to  be  interred  iir 
a  considerable  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  called  **  Bo- 
bastis' — an  Egyptian  word  which  I  have  dis* 
covered  to  mean  The  Sepulcher  of  all  the  Cats; 
whence  it  is  scarcely  erroneous  to  infer — ^' 

At  this  point  the  speaker's  powers  of  recoUeO' 
tion  and  articulation  suddenly  failed  him^  and 
Carrio— who  had  listened  with  perfect  gravity  to 
his  master's  oration  upon  cats—took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him 
to  speak  again. 

'^  The  equipage  which  my  patron  was  pleased  to 
command  to  carry  him  to  Aricia,"  said  he,  with  * 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  ^  now  stands 
in  reamness  at  the  inivate  gate  of  the  palaoi 
gardens." 

As  he  heard  the  word  ^*  Aricia,"  the  senatoi'a 
powers  of  recollection  and  perception  seemed 
suddenly  to  return  to  him.  Among  that  hi^  or- 
der  G^  drinkers  who  can  fmbibe  to  tha  point  of 
per&ct  enjoyment,  and  stop  short  scientifically 
before  the  point  of  perfect  oblivion,  Vetranio  oo> 
cupied  an  exalted  rank.  The  wine  he  had  swal- 
lowed during  the  night  had  disordered  his  mo> 
mory  and  slightly  troubled  his-  sclf-possearion, 
but  bad  not  deprived  him  of  his  understanding. 
There  was  nothing  plebeian  even  m  his  d^ 
bauchery ;  there  was  an  art  and  a  refinement  in 
his  very  excesses. 

^  Ancia — ^Aricia,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  **  ah, 
the  villa  that  Julia  lent  to  me  at  Ravenna  1  The 
pleasures  of  the  table  must  have  obscured  for  a 
moment  the  image  of  my  beautiful  pupil  of  pthar 
days,  which  now  revives  before  me  again,  as 
Love  resumes  the  dominion  that  Bacchus  usurped  1 
My  excellent  Carvio."  he  continued,  sneaking  to 
the  fieed-man,  "  you  nave  done  perfectly  right  in 
awakening  me :  delay  not  a  moment  more  in  or* 
dering  my  batn  to  be  prepared,  or  my  mair 
monster  Ulpxus,  the  king  of  conspirators  and  hi^ 
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priest  of  all  that  is  roTstenous,  will  wait  for  me 
m  vain  I  And  you,  Qlyco,"  he  pursued,  when 
Carrie  had  departed,  acldressing  the  sing:ing-hoy, 
"  array  yourself  for  a  journey,  and  wait  with  ray 
equipage  at  the  garden  gate.  I  shall  require  you 
to  accompany  me  in  my  expedition  to  Aricia. 
But  lirsf ,  oh  gifted  and  valued  eongster,  let  me  re- 
ward you  for  the  harmonious  symphony  that  has 
just  awakened  me.  Of  what  rank  of  my  mu£i< 
cians  are  you,  at  present,  Glyco  ?" 

**0f  the  fU'lh,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Were  you  bought,  or  bom  in  my  house?" 
asked  Vctranio, 

''Neither;  but  beq|ueathed  to  you  by  Geta's 
testament,''  rejoined  th^  gratified  Glyco. 

*'  I  advance  you,"  c<OTtinued  Vetranio,  "  to  the 
privileges  and  the  pay  of  the  first  rank  of  my 
mueicians ;  and  I  give  you,  as  a  proof  of  my  con* 
tinucd  favor,  this  ring.  In  return  for  these  obli- 
gations, I  desire  yon  to  keep  secret  whatever 
concerns  my  approaching  expedition ;  to  employ 
your  sot\e8t  music  in  soothing  the  ear  of  a  young 
girl  who  will  accompany  us — ^in  calming  her  ter- 
rors if  she  is  afraid,  in  drying  her  tears  if  she 
weeps ;  aad  finally,  to  exercise  yonr  voice  and 
your  lute  incessantly,  in  uniting  the  name  *  An- 
tonina'  to  the  sweetest  harmomes  of  sound  that 
your  imagination  can  suggest."  ^ 

Pronouncing  these  words  with  an  easy  and 
^  bene  volent  smile,  and  looking  round  complacently 
on  the  display  of  luxurious  confusion  about  him, 
Vetranio  retired  to  the  bath  that  was  to  prepare 
him  for  his  approaching  triumph. 
*  Meanwhile  a  scene  of  a  very  difierent  nature 
was  proceeding  without,  at  Numerian's  garden- 
gate.  Here  were  no  singing  boys,  no  fireedmen, 
no  profusion  of  rich  treasures, — ^here  appeared 
only  the  solitary  and  deform^  figure  of  Ulpius, 
half-hidden  amon^  surrounding  trees,  while  he 
waited  at  his  appointed  post.  As  time  wore  on, 
and  still  Vetranio  did  not  appear,  the  Pagau^s 
self-possession  began  to  desert  him.  He  moved 
restlessly  backward  and  forward  over  the  soft 
dewy  glass,  sometimes  in  low  tones  calling  upon 
his  gods  to  hasten  the  tardy  footsteps  of  the  liber- 
'  tine  patrician,  who  was  to  be  made  tho  instru- 
ment of  restoring  to  the  Temple  the  worship  of 
other  daysj— sometimes  cursing  the  reckless  de- 
Jay  of  the  senator,  or  exulting  in  the  treachery  by 
which  he  madly  believed  ms  ambition  was  at 
last  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  still,  whatever  his  words 
or  thoughts,  wrought  up  to  the  same  pitch  of 
fierce,  fanatic  enthusiasm  which  had  strengthened 
him  for  th^  defense  of  his  idols  at  Alexandria, 
and  had  nerved  him  against  the  torment  ana 
misery  of  years,  in  his  slavery  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Spain. 

The  precious  momenta  were  speeding  irrevo- 
cably onward.  His  impatience  was  rapidly 
changing  to  mge  and  despair,  as  he  strained  his 
eyes  for  the  last  time  m  tne  direction  of  the 
palace  gardens,  and  now  at  length  discerned  a 
white  robe  among  the  distant  trees.  Vetranio 
was  rapidly  approaching  htm. 

Restored  b^  his  bath,  no  efiect  of  the  night's 
festivity  but  its  exhilaration  remained  in  the  sen- 
ator's lirain.  But  for  a  slight  tincertaint}^  in  his 
gait,  and  an  unusual  vacancy  in  his  smile,  the 
elegant  gastronome  might  now  have  afmeared  to 
the  closest  observer  guiltless  of  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  drinlra.  He  advanced  radiant  with 
exultation,  prepared  for  conquest,  to  the  place 
where  Ulpiua  awaited  him,  and  was  about  to 


I  address  the  Pagan  with  that  ntirica]  ftouliBrife^ 

so  fashionable  among  the  nobles  of  Borne  in  thes 
communications  with  the  people,  when  th's  ob> 
,  ject  of  his  intended  pleasantries  sternly  ioterrcpf. 
ed  him,  saying,  in  tones  more  of  command  tioi 
of  advice,  "  Be  silent  I  If  you  would  eiicxt^c 
;  in  your  purpose,  follow  me  without  utteiiiig  h 
word  !'* 

There  was  something  £o  fierce  and  determicec 
in  tho  tones  of  th^  old  man's  voice — low,  irecn^- 
lous  and  huEky  though  they  were — ao  Le  uttci^c 
these  words,  that  the  bold,  confident  senator  b> 
stinctively  held  his  peace  as  he  followed  his  stf ;? 
guide  into  Numerian's  house.  Avotdiog  th^  ns 
gular  entrance,  which  at  that  early  hmir  of  \ht 
morning  was  necessarily  closed,  Ulpios  condor  tec 
the  patrician  through  a  small  wicket  into  the  f  !^ 
terranean  apartment,  or  rather  outhouse,  wljd 
was  his  customary,  though  comfortlcMi,  rctrea: 
in  big  leisure  hours,  and  which  was  hardly  crer 
entered  by  the  other  members  of  the  Christiaa'i 
household. 

From  the  k>w,  arched,  brick  oeilii^  of  thk 
place,  hung  one  earthenware  lamp  w^hose  ligh;, 
small  and  tremulous,  left  all  the  comers  of  the 
apartment  in  perfect  obecurity.  The  thick  bat- 
tresses  that  projected  inwanl  iiozn  the  wal^ 
made  visible  by  their  prominence,  displayed  ec 
their  surfaces  rude  representations  of  idoU  and 
temples,  drawn  in  chalk  and  covered  with  strsz^ 
mysterious  hieroglyphics.  On  a  block  of  taxit 
which  served  as  a  table,  lay  some  fragmeaSs  •/ 
smtU  statues,  wHlch  Vetramo  recognized  as  hav- 
ing  belonged  to  the  old  accredited  representaticB! 
of  Pagan  idols.  Over  the  sides  of  the  table 
itself  were  scrawled  in  Latin  characteis.  thtx 
two  words  :  ^  Serapis,"  ^'  Macrinus,"  and  ahoat 
its  base  lay  some  pieces  of  torxi,  soiled  lifl& 
which  still  retained  enough  of  their  fomoer  cl»r- 
scter  both  in  shape,  size  and  color,  to  conviare 
Vetranio  that  they  had  once  served  as  the  ^-est- 
ments  of  a  Pagan  priest.  Further  than  this  the 
senator's  observation  did  not  carry  him,  for  the 
close,  almost  mephitic  atmosphere  of  the  p^acr 
already  began  to  afifect  him  unfavorably.  ¥k 
felt  a  suffocating  sensation  in  his  throat,  and  i 
dizziness  in  his  head.  The  restorative  iniSaeca 
of  his  recent  bath  declined  rapidly.^  The  fama 
of  the  wine  he  had  drank  in  the  ni^t,  far  firs 
having  been  as  he  imagined  permaneotly  dis- 
persed, again  mounted  to  his  head.  He  «» 
obliged  to  lean  a^inst  the  stcme  table  to  pst- 
serve  his  equilibrium,  aa  he  faintly  desu«d  tke 
Pagan  to  shorten  their  sojourn  in  us  miscra^ 
retreat 

Without  even  noticing  the  aenatoi's  reqwji, 
Ulpius  hurriedly  proceeded  to  erase  the  dniwiap 
on  the  buttresses  and  the  inscriptions  on  the 
table.  Then  collecting  the  firagments  of  et9.*wei 
and  the  pieces  of  linen,  he  depoaited  them  ia  i 
hiding-place  in  the  comer  of  the  apaitroefiS. 
This  done,  he  returned  to  the  stctte'against  whi^ 
Vetranio  supported  himself,  and  for  a  lew  mis- 
nutes  si^ntfy  I'pgarded  the  senator  with  a  fiis. 
eariiest  and  penetrating  gaze. 

A  dark  suspicion  that  he  had  betraTed  himat^ 
into  ^e  hands  of  a  villain,  who  was  then  pfe:- 
ting  some  atrocious  project  connected  with  b» 
safety  or  honor,  began  to  rise  on  the  senatnr^is  be> 
wildered  biain,  as  he  unwillingly  submitted  t: 
the  penetrating  examination  of  the  Pa^^i 
glance.  At  that  moment,  however,  the  with#?>  - 
tips  of  the  old  man  slowly  parted,  and  h^  bc^ 
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f>  speak.    Whether  as  he  looked  on  Vetranio'e 

listurbed  ooimtenance,  and  marked  his  unsteady 
^t,  the  heart  of  Ulpius,  for  the  first  time  since 
lis  introduction  to  the  senator,  misgave  him 
^hen  he  thought  of  their  monstrous  engage- 
nent ;  or  whether  the  near  approach  of  the  mo- 
nent  that  was  henceforth,  as  he  wildly  imagined, 
.o  fix  y etranio  as  his  assistant  and  ally,  so  power- 
fully affected  his  mind  that  it  instinctively  sought 
JO  vent  its  agitation  through  the  natural  medium 
>f  words,  it  is  useless  to  mquire.  Whatever  his 
notives  for  speech,  the  impressive  earnestness  of 
his  manner  gave  evidence  of  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  ma  emotions,  as  he  addressed  the  sen- 
itor  thus : — 

^  I  have  suhmitted  to  servitude  in  a  Christian's 
bouse,  I  have  suffered  the  contamination  of  a 
Christian's  prayers,  to  ^n  the  use  of  your  power 
and  station  when  toe  time  to  employ  them  should 
arrive.  The  hour  has  now  come  when  my  part 
of  the  conditions  of  our  engagement  is  to  be 
performed ;  the  hour  will  yet  come  when  your 
part  shall  be  exacted  from  you  in  turn  I  Do  you 
wonder  at  what  I  have  done  and  at  what  I  will 
do?  Do  you  marvel  that  a  household  drudge 
should  speak  thus  to  a  nobleman  of  Rome  ?  Are 
you  astonished  that  I  risk  so  much  as  to  vei^ture 
on  enlisting  you — ^by  the  sacrifice  of  the  girl 
who  now  numbers  above — in  the  cause,. whose 
end  is  the  restoration  of  our  fathers'  gods,  and  in 
whose  service  I  have  suffered  and  grown  old  ? 
Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  from  what  I  am  fallen 
— ^you  shall  know  what  I  once  was ! 

"  My  birth,  my  parents,  my  education,  my  an- 
cient anode — ^these  I  will  not  disclose.    I  have 
sworn  by  my  gods,  that  until  the  day  of  restitu- 
tion these  secrets  of  my  past  life  shall  remain  un- 
revealed  to  strangers'  ears.    Unknown,  I  entered 
Rome,  and  unknown  I  will  labor  in  Rome  until 
the  projects  I  have  lived  for  are  crowned  with 
success  1    It  is  enough  that  I  confess  to  you  that 
with  those  sacred  images,  whose  fragments  you 
have  just  beheld,  I  was  once  lodged ;  that  those 
sacrea  vestments  whose  remains  you  discerned 
at  your  feet,  I  once  wore.     To  attain  the  glories 
of  the  Priesthood  there  was  nothing  that  I  did 
not  resign,  to  preserve  them  there  was  nothing  I 
did  not  perform,  to  recover  them  there  is  nothing 
that  I  will  not  attempt !    I  was  once  illustrious, 
prosperous,  beloved ;  of  my  glory,  my  happiness, 
my  popularity,  the  Christians  have  robbed  me ; 
and  I  will  yet  live  to  requite  it  heavily  at  their 
hands  1    I  Lad  a  guardian  who  loved  me  in  my 
youth — ^the  Christians  murdered  him !  A  Temple 
was  under  the  rule  of  my  manhood — ^the  Chris- 
tians destroyed  it  1     The  people  of  a  whole  na- 
tion once  listened  to  my  voice — ^the  Christians 
have  dispersed  them  !     The  wise,  the  great,  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  were  once  devoted  to  me ;  the 
ChristiaQS  have  made  me  a  stranger  at  their 
doors,  an  outcast  of  their  affections  and  thoughts ! 
For  all  this  shall  I  take  no  vengeance  ?    Shall  I 
not  plot  to  rebuild  my  ruined  Temple,  and  win 
hack,  in  my  age,  the  honors  that  adorned  me  in 
my  youth  f 

^  To  mount  over  the  bodies  of  the  Christian 
slain  to  rebuild  the  altars  that  the  Christians 
have  overthrown,  is  the  ambition  that  has  made 
light  to  me  the  sufferings  of  my  whole  life.  I 
have  battled,  and  it  hwi  sustained  me  in  the 
midst  of  carnage ;  I  have  wandered,  and  it  has 
beeirmy  home  in  the  desert ;  I  have  failed,  and 
it  has  supported  me ;  I  have  been  tfarsatened 
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with  death,  and  it  has  pnserred  me  from  fear ;  T 
have  been  cast  mto  slavery,  and  it  has  made  m 
fetters  light  i  ou  see  me  now,  old,  degraded, 
lonely — ^believe  that  I  long  neither  for  wife,  child- 
ren, tranquilli^,  nor  possessions;  that  I  desire 
no  companion  but  my  cherished  and  exalted  pur- 
pose 1  Remember  tnen,  in  the  hour  of  perfonQ- 
ance,  th^  promise  you  have  now  made  to  aid  me 
in  the  achievement  of  that  purpose  1  Remember 
that  you  are  a  Pagan  yourself!  Feast,  lau^^h, 
carouse  with  your  compeers;  be  still  the  airy 
jester,  the  mr  oompanion ;  but  never  foi^et  tbie 
end  to  whicn  you  are  vowed — the  destiny  df 
glory  that  the  restoration  of  our  deities  has  in 
store  for  us  both  1" 

He  ceased.  Though  his  voice  while  he  spoke 
never  rose  beyond  a  hoarse,  monotonous,  half- 
whisperins  tone,  all  the  ferocity  of  his  abused 
and  cfegraded  nature  was  for  the  instant  thorough- 
ly aroused  by  his  recapitulation  of  bis  wrongs. 
Had  Vetranio  at  this  moment  shown  any  sym|>- 
toms  of  indecision,  or  spoken  any  words  of  dis- 
couragement, he  would  have  murdered  him  on 
the  spot  where  they  stood.  Every  feature  in 
the  Fagan's  seared  and  livid  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  stormy  emotions  that  were  rushine 
over  his  heart  as  he  now  confronted  his  bewiC 
dered,  yet  attentive  listener.  His  firm,  menacing 
position :  his  poor  and  scanty  garments ;  his  wild, 
shaggy  nair;  his  crooked,  distorted  form;  his 
stem,  solemn,  unwavering  ^aze ;  opposed  as  they 
were  (under  the  fitful  illumination  of  the  expiring 
lamp  and  the  advancing  daylight)  to  the  un- 
steady gait,  the  vacant  countenance,  the  rich 
robes,  the  youthful  grace  of  form  and  delicacy  of 
feature  of  the  object  of  his  steady  contemplation, 
made  so  wild  and  strange  a  contrast  between  his 
patrician  ally  and  himself,  thai  they  scarcely 
looked  like  beings  of  the  same  race.  Nothing 
could  be  more  immense  than  the  difference- 
more  wild  than  the  incongruity  between  them. 
It  was  sickness  hand-in-hand  with  health ;  pain 
marshaled  face  to  face  with  enjoyment;  darl^ 
ness  ranged  in  monstrous  discordance  by  the  very 
side  of  hght. 

The  next  instant, — just  as  the  astonished  sena- 
tor was  preparing  to  frame  a  suitable  answer  to 
the  strange  address  of  which  he  had  been  the  ob- 
ject,— Ulpius  seized  him  by  the  arm ;  and,  open- 
ing a  door  at  'the  inner  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment, led  him  up  some  staira  that  conducted  to 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

They  nassed  the  hall,  on  the  floor  of  which 
still  lay  tne  fragments  of  the  broken  lute^  dimly 
distinguishable  in  the  soft  light  of  day-break ; 
and,  ascending  another  staircase,  pausea  at  a  lit- 
tle door  at  the  top,  which  Ulpius  cautiously 
opened;  and  in  a  moment  afterward  Vetranio 
was  admitted  into  Antonina's  bedchamber. 

The  room  was  of  no  great  extent :  its  scanty 
furniture  was  of  the  most  ordinary  description ; 
no  ornaments  glittered  on  its  walls ;  no  frescoes 
adorned  its  ceiOngs ;  and  yet  there  was  a  simpla 
elegance  in  its  appearance,  an  unobtrusive  pro- 
priety in  its  minutest  details,  that  made  it  at 
once  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  eye.  From 
the  white  curtains  at  the  window  to  the  vase  of 
flowers  that  stood  by  the  be'dside,  the  same  natu- 
ral refinement  of  taste  appeared  in  the  arranee* 
ment  of  all  that  the  apartment  contained.  No 
sound  broke  the  deep  mlence  of  the  place  save 
the  low,  soft  breathing,  occasionally  interrupted 
by  a  king,  trembling  ugh,  of  its  sleepiiig  oee>- 
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pant.  Its  sole  light  eoonsted  of  a  little  lamp  bo 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flywers  round  the 
^ides  of  the  vase,  that  its  small  radiance  cast  no 
extended  or  steady  illumination  upon  any  part  of 
the  room.  There  was  somethin|;  in  the  decent 
■proprictv  of  all  that  was  visible  m  the  bedcham- 
ber; in  the  soft  obscurity  of  its  atmosphere ;  in  the 
gentle  and  musical  sound  that  alone  interrupted 
Its  magical  stillness,  impressive  enough,  it  might 
have  been  imagined,  to  have  awakened  some  he- 
sitation in  the  bosom  of  the  boldest  libertine,  ere 
he  deliberately  proceeded  to  intrude  on  the  unpro- 
tected slumbers  of  its  occupant.  No  such  feeling 
of  indecision,  however,  troubled  the  thoughts  of 
Vetranio  as  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  the 
apartment  which  he  had  ventured  so  treacher- 
ously to  invade.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had 
imbibed  at  the  banquet  had  been  so  thoroughly 
resuscitated  by  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the 
subterranean  retreat  ne  had  just  quitted,  as  to 
have  left  him  nothing  of  his  more  refined  nature. 
All  that  was  honorable  or  intellectual  in  his 
ehamcter  had  now  completely  ceded  to  all  that 
was  base  and  animal.  He  looked  round,  and 
perceiving  that  Ulpius  had  silently  quitted  him, 
softly  closed  the  door.  Then  advancing  to  the 
bedside  with  the  utmost  caution  compatible  with 
the  involuntary  unsteadiness  of  an  intoxicated 
man,  he  took  the  lamp  from  the  vase  in  which 
it  was  half  concealed,  and  earnestly  surveyed  by 
its  light  the  figure  of  the  sleeping  girl. 

The  head  of  Antonina  was  thrown  back  and 
rested  rather  over  than  on  her  pillow.  Her 
light  linen  dress  had  become  so  diisordered  during 
the  night  that  it  displayed  her  throat  and  part  of 
her  Ixraom,  in  all  the  dawning  beauties  of  their 
yoothfiil  formation,  to  the  gaze  of  the  licentious 
Roman.  One  lumd  half  supported  her  head,  and 
was  almost  entirely  hidden  in  the  locks  of  her 
lon^,  black  hair,  which  had  escaped  from  the 
white  cincture  intended  to  confine  it,  and  now 
streamed  over  the  pillow  in  dazzling  contrast  to 
the  light  bed  furniture  around  it.  The  other  hand 
held  tightly  clasped  to  her  bosom  the  precious 
fragment  of  her  oroken  lute.  The  deep  repose 
expressed  in  her  position  had  not  thoroughly  com- 
municated itself  to  her  face.  Now  and  then  her 
slightly  parted  lips  moved  and  trembled,  and  ever 
and  anon  a  change,  so  faint  and  fugitive  that  it 
was  hardly  perceptible,  appeared  in  her  com- 
plexion, breathing  on  the  soft  olive  that  was  its 
natural  hue,  the  light  rosy  flush  which  the  emo- 
tions of  the  past  nij^t  had  impressed  on  it  ere 
she  slept.  Her  position,  in  its  voluptuous  negli- 
gence, seemed  the  very  type  of  Onental  loveli- 
ness, while  her  face,  calm  and  sorrowful  in  its 
expression,  displayed  the  more  refmed  and  sober 
graces  of  the  European  model.  And  thus  these 
two  characteristics  of  two  diiSerent  orders  of 
beauty,  appearing  conjointly  under  one  form, 
produced  a  whole  so  various  and  yet  so  harmo- 
nious, so  impressive  and  yet  so  attractive,  that 
the  senator,  as  he  bent  over  the  couch,  though 
the  warm,  soil  breath  of  the  young  girl  played 
on  his  cheeks,  and  waved  the  tips  of  his  per- 
fumed locks,  could  hardly  imagine  that  the  scene 
before  him  was  more  than  a  bright,  delusive 
dream. 

While  Vetranio  was  yet  absorbed  in  admira- 
tion of  her  cluirms,  Antonina's  form  slightly 
moved  as  if  agitated  by  the  influence  of  a  pes- 
iag  dream.  The  change  thus  accomplished  in 
hfu  position,  broke  the  spell  that  its  former  still- 


ness tfid  beantr  had  miooiieeiowlT  yutvm^  t» 
restrain  the  unhallowed  ardor  of  the  psoi^gadit 
Roman.  He  now  passed  his  arm  round  her 
warm,  slender  figure  j  and  gently  raiaing  her  tDI 
her  head  rested  on  his  shoi^er  aa  he  sat  by  the 
bed,  imprinted  kiss  after  kiss  on  the  nure  li|» 
that  sleep  had  innocently  abandoned  to  him. 

As  he  nad  foreseen,  Antonina  instantly  awoke; 
but  to  his  unmeasured  astonishment  neither 
started  nor  shrieked.  The  nooment  she  had 
opened  her  eyes  she  had  recognized  the  penan 
of  Vetranio;  and  that  overwhelming  teznr 
which  suspends  in  its  victims  the  use  of  evcrr 
faculty  whether  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  iaiA 
immediately  possessed  itself  of  her  heart.  Tco 
innocent  to  imagine  the  real  motive  that  prompt- 
ed the  senators  intrusion  on  her  slombeia 
where  othera  of  her  sex  would  have  forebotM 
dishonor,  she  feared  death.  All  her  fathert 
vague  denunciations  against  the  enonnitic«  d 
the  nobles  of  Rome,  nished  in  an  in&tant  cn-^ 
her  mind,  and  her  childish  imagination  pictared 
Vetranio  as  armed  with  some  terrible  and  myste. 
rious  vengeance  to  be  wreaked  on  her  lor  hansf 
avoided  ul  communication  with  him,  as  sooa  u 
she  had  gained  possession  of  her  lute.  Prostnie 
beneath  the  petrifying  influence  of  her  Sasf^ 
motionless  ana  powerless  before  him  as  its  prey 
before  the  serpent,  she  made  no  eflR}rt  to  move  oc 
speak ;  but  looked  up  steadfastly  into  the  fienatori 
face,  her  large  eyes  fixed  and  dilated  in  a  gaze  d 
overpowering  terror. 

Intoxicated  though  he  was,  the  afllHghted  ex- 
pression of  the  poor  girPs  pale,  rigid  coimtesaare 
did  not  escape  Vetranio- 6  notice;  and  he  taxed 
his  bewildered  brain  for  such  soothing  and  reac- 
surins  expressions  as  would  enable  him  to  intr&> 
duce  his  profligate  proposals  with  some  chance 
that  they  would  be  listened  to  and  understood. 

'^Dearest  pupil  1  Most  beautiful  of  Rcmaa 
maidens,''  he  began  in  the  husky,  monotofmos 
tones  of  inebriety,  ^  abandon  your  fearv !  I  ootur 
hither,  wafted  by  the  breath  of  love,  to  restuR 
the  worship  of  tne — I  would  say  to  bear  von  i« 
my  bosom  to  a  villa — the  name  of  which  hzs  ibr 
the  moment  escaped  my  remembrance.  Yoc 
cannot  have  forgotten  that  it  was  I  who  taught 
you  to  compose  the  Nightingale  Sauce — or,  no— 
let  me  rather  say  to  play  upon  the  lute.  Lor#. 
music,  pleasure,  all  await  you  in  the  arms  of 
your  attached  Vetranio.  Your  eloquent  silence 
speaks  encouragement  to  my  heart.  Beloved 
Anto " 

Here  the  senator  suddenly  paused,  for  the  eyes 
of  the  girl  which  had  hitherto  been  fixed  on  bi« 
with  the  same  expression  of  blank  dLsnay  that 
had  characterized  them  from  the  first,  dowly 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  door.  The  instant 
afterward,  a  slight  noise  caught  Vertranio's  car, 
and  Antonina  shuddered  so  violently  as  he  pna>sed 
her  to  his  side,  that  he  felt  it  through  his  wbote 
frame.  Slowly  and  unwillingly  he  withdrew 
his  gaze  from  the  pale,  yet  lovely  countemuKv 
on  whicl^it  had  been  fixed,  and  looked  up. 

At  the  open  door,  pale,  silent,  motionless,  stood 
tjie  master  of  the  house. 

Incapable  from  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  of 
any  other  feeling  than  the  animal  instinct  of  eelf- 
defense.  Vetranio  no  sooner  beheld  NomeriaB^s 
figure  tnan  he  rose,  and  drawing  a  small  dagger 
from  his  bosom  attempted  to  advance  oa  the 
intruder.  He  found  himself^  however,  jestoaised 
by  Antonina,  who  had  &Ilen  on  her  knaesbelRie 
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him^  and  gnsped  hirrobe  witji  a  ftnngth  which 
seemed  atterly  incompatible  with  the  slender- 
ness  of  her  fonn  and  the  feebleneffi  of  her  sex 
and  age. 

The  first  voice  that  broke  the  silence  which 
ensued  was  Numerian's.  He  advanced,  his  face 
ghastly  with  anguish,  his  lip  quivering  with  sup- 
pressed emotions,  to  the  senator's  side,  and  ad- 
dressed  him  thus : — 

^  Put  up  your  weapon ;  I  come  but  to  ask  a 
favor  at  your  hands.'' 

Vetranio  mechanically  obeyed  him.  There 
was  something  in  his  stem  calmness,  frightful  at 
such  a  moment,  of  the  Christian's  manner  that 
awed  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

*^The  favor  I  would  petition  for,"  continued 
Numerian,  in  low,  steady,  bitter  tones,  ^*is 
that  you  would  remove  your  harlot  there,  to  your 
own  abode.  Here  are  no  singing  boys,  no  ban- 
queting  halls,  no  perfumed  couches.  The  retreat 
of  a  solitary  old  man  is  no  place  for  such  a  one 
as  she.  I  beseech  you  remove  her  to  a  more 
congenial  home.  Sne  is  well  fitted  for  her  trade, 
her  mother  was  a  harlot  before  her  T' 

He  laughed  scornfully,  and  pointed  as  he  spoke 
to  the  figure  of  the  unhappy  girl  kneeling  with 
outstretched  arms  at  his  feet 

^  Father,  father  F'  she  cried,  in  accents  bereft 
of  their  native  softae«  and  melody,  ''  have  you 
forgotten  me  ?" 

^  I  know  you  not  I"  he  replied,  thusting  her 
from  him — ^  Return  to  his  bosom,  you  shall  never 
oiore  be  pressed  to  ndhef  Go  to  ku  palace,  my 
house  is  yours  no  longer!  You  are  hit  harlot, 
sot  mv  daughter  I    I  command  you — go  I" 

As  ne  advanced  toward  her  with  fierce  glance 
and  threatening  demeanor,  she  suddenly  rose  up. 
Her  reason  seemed  crushed  within  her,  as  she 
looked  with  frantic  earnestness  from  Vetranio  to 
her  father,  and  then  back  again  from  her  father 
to  Vetranio.  On  one  side  she  saw  an  enemy  who 
had  pjined  her  she  knew  not  how,  and  threatened 
her  with  she  knew  not  what:  on  the  other  a 
parent  who  had  cast  her  off.  For  one  instant  she 
directed  a  final  look  on  the  room,  that,  sad  and 
lonely  though  it  was,  had  still  been  a  home 
to  her ;  and  then  without  a  word  or  a  sigh  she 
turned,  and  crouching  like  a  beaten  dog,  fled 
from  tne  house. 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene,  Vetranio  had 
stood  so  fixed  in  the  helpless  astonishment  of 
intoxication,  as  to  be  incapable  of  moving  or 
uttering  a  word.  All  that  took  place  during  the 
short  and  terrible  interview  between  father  and 
child,  utterly  perplexed  him.  He  heard  no  loud, 
violent  anger  on  one  side,  no  clamorous  petition- 
ing for  forgiveness  on  the  other.  The  stern  old 
man  whom  Antonina  had  called  father,  and  who 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  most  austere 
Christian  m  Rome,  fiur  from  avenging  his  intni- 
sion  on  Antonina^s  slumber,  had  voluntarily  aban- 
doned his  daughter  to  his  licentious  will.  That 
the  anger  or  irony  of  so  severe  a  man  should  in- 

Sire  such  an  action  as  this,  or  that  Numerian, 
ce  his  servant,  was  plotting  to  obtain  some 
strange  mjrsterious  favor  from  him  by  using  An- 
tonina as  a  bribe,  seemed  perfectly  impassible. 
All  that  passed,  before  the  senator  was,  .to  his 
bewildered  imagination,  thoroughly  incompre- 
hensible. Frivoiooa,  thoughtless,  profligate  as 
he  might  be,  his  nature  Was  not  radically  base, 
and  when  the  scene  of  which  he  had  been  the 
aatounded  witoen  wm  abruptly  tenoiiiated  by 


the  flight  of  Antonina,  the  look  of  frantic  miseiy 
fixed  on  him  by  the  unfortunate  girl  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  departure,  almost  sobered  him  fi>r 
the  instant,  as  he  stooa  before  the  now  solitary 
father  gazing  vacantly  around  him  with  emotions 
of  uncontroluible  confusion  and  dismay. 

Meanwhile  a  third  person  was  now  approach- 
ing to  join  the  two  occupants  of  the  bedcnamber 
alMindoned  by  its  ill  fated  mistress.  Although  in 
the  subterranean  retreat  to  which  he  had  retired 
on  leaving  Vetranio,  UI^us  had  not  noticed  the 
silent  entrance  of  the  master  of  the  house,  he 
had  heard  through  the  open  doors  the  sound,  low 
though  it  was,  of  the  Cnristian's  voice.  As  he 
rose,  suspecting  all  things  and  prepared  for  every  ^ 
emergency,  to  ascend  to  the  bedchamber,  he  saw, 
while  he  mounted  the  (owest  range  of  stairs,  a 
figure  in  white  pass  rapidly  through  the  hall  and 
disappear  by  the  prinapal  entrance  of  the  house. 
He  hesitated  for  an  instant  and  looked  after  it, 
but  the  fugitive  figure  had  passed  so  swiftly 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  eariy  morning  that  he 
was  unable  to  identify  it,  and  he  determined 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  events,  now  that  ' 
Numerian  must  have  discovered  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  plot  against  his  daughter  and  him- 
self, by  aso?nding  immediately  to  Antonina's 
apartment,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences 
of  his  intrusion  at  such  an  hour  on  her  lather's 
wrath. 

As  soon  as  the  Pagan  appeared  before  him,  a 
sensible  change  took  nlace  in  Vetranio.  The 
pKsenee  of  UTpius  in  tne  chamber  was  a  positive 
relief  to  the  senator's  perturbed  faculties,  after 
the  mysterious,  overpowering  influence  that  the 
moral  command  expressed  in  the  mere  presence 
of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the  house,  at 
such  an  hour,  had  exercised  over  them.  Over 
Ulpius  he  haa  an  absolute  right — ^Ulpius  was  his 
dependant :  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  ex- 
tort from  tne  servant  whom  he  despised,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mysteries  in  the  conduct  of  the 
master  whom  he  feared,  and  the  daughter  whom 
he  began  to  doubt 

^'  Where  is  Antonina?"  he  cried,  starting  as  if 
from  a  trance,  and  advancing  fiercely  toward  Ae 
treacherous  Pagan.  ^  She  has  left  the  room— she 
must  have  taken  refuge  with  you." 

With  a  slow  and  penetrating  gaze  TJlpius  looked 
round  the  apartment.  A  faint  agitation  was  per- 
ceptible in  his  livid  countenance,  but  he  uttered 
not  a  word. 

The  senator's  face  became  pale  and  red  with 
alternate  emotions  of  apprehension  and  rase. 
He  seized  the  Pa^pm  by  the  throat,  his  eye  spel- 
led, his  blood  boiled,  he  began  to  suspect  even 
then  that  Antonina  was  lost  to  him  forever. 

^'  I  ask  you  again  where  is  she  ?"  he  shouted  in 
a  voice  of  fury.  ^*  If  through  this  night's  work 
she  is  lost  or  narmed,  I  will  revenge  it  on  you. 
Is  this  the  performance  of  your  promise  1  Do 
you  think  that  I  will  direct  your  desired  restora- 
tion of  the  gods  of  old  for  tnis?  If  evil  comes 
to  Antonina  through  your  treachery,  sooner  than 
assist  you  in  your  secret  projects,  I  would  see 
you  and  your  accursed  deities  all  burning  to- 
gether in  the  Christians'  hell!  Where  is  the 
girl,  you  slave  ?  Villain,  where  was  your  vigi- 
lance when  you  let  that  man  surprise  us  at  our 
first  interview  ?" 

He  turned  toward  Numerian  as  he  spoke. 
Trouble  and  emergency  gift  the  fiEu:ulties  with  a 
more  than  mortal  penetration.  Every  word  that 
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he  had  uttered  had  eaten  its  bnming  way  into  the 
fitthei's  heart.  Hours  of  narrative  coiila  not  have 
convinced  him  how  fatally  he  had  heen  deceived, 
more  thoroaehly  than  the  few  hasty  expressions 
he  had  just  heard.  No  word  passed  his  lips — ^no 
action  betrayed  his  misery.  He  stood  before  the 
spoilers  of  his  home,  changed  in  an  instant  from 
tne  courageous  enthusiast  to  the  feeble,  helpless, 
heart-broken  man. 

Though  all  the  ferocity  of  his  old  Roman  blood 
had  been  roused  in  A%tranio,  as  he  threatened 
Ulpius,  the  father's  look  of  cold^  silent,  frightful 
despair  froze  it  in  his  youn^  veins  in  an  instant. 
His  heart  was  still  the  impressible  heart  of 
youth ;  and,  struck  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
with  emotions  of  horror  and  remorse,  he  advanc- 
ed a  step  to  offer  such  explanation  and  atone- 
ment as  ne  best  might,  when  the  voice  of  Ulpius 
suspended  his  intentions)  and  made  him  pause  to 
listen.  ' 

**She  passed  me  in  the  hall,"  muttered  the 
Pagan  dog^gedly,  "  I  did  tny  part  in  betraying  her 
into  your  power — it  was  for  you  to  hinder  her  in 
her  night.  Wh^  did  you  not  strike  him  to  the 
earth,'"  he  continued,  pointing  with  a  mocking 
smile  to  Numerian,  ^  when  he  surprised  you  1 
You  are  wealthy  and  a  noble  of  Rome  ]  murder 
would  have  been  no  crime  in  you !" 

**'  Stand  back  I''  cried  the  senator,  thrusting  him 
lh>m  the  position  he  had  hitherto  occupied  m  the 
doorway.  "  She  may  be  recovered  even  yet ! 
All  Rome  shall  be  seardied  for  her !'' 

The  next  instant  he  disappeared  from  the  room, 
and  the  master  and  servant  were  left  together 
alone. 

The  silence  that  now  reigned  in  the  apartment 
was  broken  by  distant  sounds  of  uproar  and  con- 
fusion in  the  streets  of  the  city  beneath.  These 
ominous  noises  had  arisen  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
but  the  different  emotions  of  the  occupants  of 
Kumerian'^s  abode  had  so  engrossed  them,  tha^ 
the  turmoil  in  the  outer  world  had  passed  un- 
heeded by  all.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Yetra- 
nio  departed  than  it  caught  the  attention  of  Ulpius, 
•nd  he  advanced  to  the  window.  What  he  there 
Mw  and  heard  was  of  no  ordinary  importance, 
for  it  at  once  fixed  him  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  in  mute  and  ungovernable  surprise. 

While  Ulpius  was  occupied  at  tne  window, 
Numerian  had  staggered  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
which  his  ill-timed  severity  had  made  nicant, 
perhaps  forever.  The  power  of  action,  the  ca- 
pacity to  go  forth  and  seek  his  child  himralf,  was 
entirely  suspended  in  the  a^ny  of  her  loss,  as 
the  miserable  man  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart  endeavored  to  find  solace  in 
prayer.  In  the  positions  they  aevenWy  occupied 
the  servant  and  the  master  long  remained — ^the 
betrayer  watchine  at  the  window,  the  betrayed 
mourning  at  his  fost  daughter's  bed — ^both  alike 
silent,  both  alike  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
time. 

At  length,  apparently  unaware  at  first  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  the  room,  Numerian  spoke.  In 
his  low,  broken,  tremulous  accents,  noie  of  his 
adherents  would  have  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
eloquent  preacher — ^the  bold  chastiserof  the  vices 
of  tne  Cnurch.  The  whole  nature  of  the  man — 
moral,  intellectual,  physical, — seemed  &tal]y  and 
completely  changed. 

^She  was  innocent,  she  was  innocent  I"  he 
whispered  to  himseUl    "  And  even  had  she  been  I 
guilty,  was  it  for  me  to  drive  her  from  my  doors  I  • 


My  part,  like  iqj  Rede^lner'a,  was  to  tttA 
repentance  and  to  show  mercy !  Aoconed  be 
the  pride  and  anger  that  drove  justice  and  patience 
from  my  heart,  when  I  beheld  her,  as  I  thougkt, 
submitting  herself  without  a  struggle  or  a  cry.  to 
my  dishonor,  and  hers  I  Could  I  not  hare  im> 
agined  her  terror,  could  I  not  have  icmemfaered 
her  purity  ?  Alas,  my  beloved,  if  I  myself  faav« 
been  the  dupe  of  the  wicked,  tvhat  aiarrel  is  a 
that  you  should  have  been  betia}red  as  well ! 
And  I  have  driven  you  from  me,  you,  from  wbosr 
mouth  no  word  of  anger  ever  dropped !  I  bare 
thrust  you  from  my  bosom,  you  who  were  tbr 
adornment  of  my  age !  My  death  appraadMi 
and  you  will  not  be  by  to  pardon  my  heavy  of- 
fense, to  close  my  weary  eyes,  to  moum  by  my 
solitary  tomb  I  GkNl— oh  God  !  If  I  am  left 
thus  lonely  on  the  earth,  thou  bast  prniishrd  me 
beyond  what  I  can  bear !" 

He  paused — ^his  emotions  for  the  instant  heresL 
him  of  speech.  After  an  interval,  he  mutteied 
to  himself  in  a  low,  moaning  voice-*''  I  ealjed 
her  harlot  I  My  pure,  innocent  child !  I  called 
her  harlot — I  called  her  harlot !" 

In  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  he  started  up  sad 
looked  distractedly  around  him.  Ulpint  ittll 
stood  motionless  at  the  window.  At  the  sighl  of 
the  ruthless  Pa^an  he  trembled  in  every  limb 
All  those  infirmities  of  age  that  had  been  hith> 
erto  spared  him,  seemed  to  overwhelm  him  ie 
an  instant.  He  feebly  advanced  to  his  betnyer  • 
side,  and  addressed  him  thus : — 

^  I  have  lodged  you,  taught  you,  cared  for  yoa ; 
I  have  never  intruded  on  your  secrets,  never 
doubted  your  word,  and  for  all  this,  yoo  bate 
repaid  me  by  plotting  against  my  daughter  aad 
deceiving  met  If  your  end  was  to  barm  me  br 
assailing  my  child's  happiness  and  faonor  yra 
have  succeeded  I  If  you  would  banish  me  fnas 
Rome,  if  you  would  plunge  me  into  oLscuritj. 
to  serve  some  mysterious  ambition  of  yoa? 
own,  you  may  disfmse  of  me  as  you  will* 
I  bow  before  the  terrible  power  of  your  tivecb- 
ery !  I  will  renounce  whatever  you  commsndL 
if  yon  will  restore  to  me  my  child  I  I  am  hrip- 
less  and  miserable;  I  have  neither  heart  ds 
strength  to  seek  her  myself!  You«  who  know 
all  things  and  can  dare  all  dangers,  maj  re^nsii 
her  to  pardon  and  bless  me,  u  you  will !  Re- 
member, whoever  you  really  are,  that  ym 
were  once  helpless  and  alone,  and  that  you  tie 
still  old,  like  me !  Remember  that  I  have  pr^* 
mised  to  abandon  to  you  whatever  yon  desizv '. 
Remember  that  no  woman's  voice  can  cheer  tof 
no  woman's  heart  ieel  for  me,  now  that  I  asi 
old  and  lonely,  but  my  daugntex's!  I  fasTf 
guessed  from  tne  words  of  the  nobleman  when 
you  serve,  what  are  the  designs  you  cherish  aaJ 
the  faith  you  profess;  I  will  neither  betnx 
the  one,  nor  assault  the  other !  I  thought  thss 
my  labors  for  the  Church  were  more  to  noe  tbae 
anything  on  earth;  but  now,  that  throiii^  mr 
fault,  my  daughter  is  driven  from  her  fitfhcri 
roof,  I  know  that  she  is  dearer  to  roe  than  the 

featest  of  my  designs:  I  must  gain  her  paidoa , 
must  win  back  her  affection  before  I  die ! 


are  powerful  and  can  recover  her!  UlpiBi' 
Ulpius  t" 

As  he  spoke  the  Christian  knelt  at  the  Wgas*a 
feet.  It  was  terrible  to  see  the  man  oi  aficrtiiB 
and  integrity  thus  humbled  before  the  msa  s( 
heartlessness  and  crime  I 

Ulpius  tuned  to  behold  him,  then  withost  a 
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won)  he  nited  him  from  the  poimd.  and  thrart- 
iiig  him  to  the  window,  pointedwith  nashing  eyes 
to  the  wide  view  without. 

The  sun  had  arisen  high  in  the  heaven  and 
beamed  in  dazzling  hrilliaacy  over  Rome  and  the 
suburbs.  A  vague,  fearful,  mysterious  desolation 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  overwhelnoed  the  whole 
Ruige  of  dwellings  beyond  the  walls.  No  sounds 
rose  from  the  gardens,  no  population  idled  in  the 
streets.  The  ramparts  on  the  other  hand  were 
<:rowded  at  every  visible  point  with  people  of  all 
ranks,  and  the  distant  squares  and  amphitheaters 
of  the  city  itself  swarmed  like  ant-hills  to  the 
eye  with  the  crowds  that  struggled  within  them, 
(jonfused  cries  and  strange,  wud  noises  rose  at  all 
points  from  these  masses  of  human  beings.  The 
whole  of  Rome  seemed  the  prey  of  a  vast  and 
universal  revolt. 

Extraordinary  and  affiightlne  as  was  the  scene 
at  the  moment  when  he  beheld  it,  it  passed 
unheeded  before  the  eyes  of  the  scarce  conscious 
lather.     He  was  blind  to  all  sights   but  hi« 


daugl^ter's  fona,  deaf  to  di  •ooads  but  her  voioei 
and  he  murmured  as  he  looked*  vacantl)r  forth 
upon  the  wild  view  before  him,  "  Where  is  my 
child — where  is  my  child  ?'' 

''What  is  your  child  to  me?  What  are  the 
fortunes  or  anections  of  man  or  woman,  at  sudi 
an  hour  as  this  ?''  cried  the  Pann,  as  he  stood 
by  Numerian,  with  features  horribly  animated  by 
the  emotions  of  fierce  dehght  and  triumph  th^ 
were  raang  within  him  at  the  prospect  he  be- 
held. **  Dotard,  look  from  this  window  1  Listen 
to  those  voices  I  The  gods  whom  I  serve,  the 
gods  whom  you  and  ^our  worship  would  fiun 
have  destroyed,  have  nsen  to  avenge  themselves 
at  last!  Behold  those  suburbs — they  are  left 
desolate!  .Hear  those  cries — they  are  fiom 
Roman  lips!  While  your  household's  puny 
troubles  have  run  their  courae,  this  city  of  apos* 
tates  has  been  doomed !  In  the  world's  aonals 
this  morning  will  never  be  forgotten!     Tu 

GOTUS  AKX  AT  TUX  GATES  OP  RoKzl" 


BOOK  THIRD. 


*  Oh.  wliors  la  rath,  or  wh«re  ii  pity  dow 
**  Whith«r  is  fsntle  heart  and  mercy  fled  ?" 


CHAPTER  1. 
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It  was  no  fidse  rumor  that  had  driven  the 
populace  of  the  suburbs  to  fl}r  to  the  security  of 
the  city  walls.  It  Was  no  ill-founded  cry  of 
terror  that  struck  the  ear  of  Ulpios,  as  he  stood 
at  Numerian's  window.  The  name  of  Rome 
had  really  lost  its  pristine  terron ;  the  walls  of 
Rome,  those  walls  which  had  morally  guarded 
€h«  Empire  by  their  renown,  as  they  had  actually 
guarded  its  capital  by  their  strength,  were  de- 
prived at  length  of  their  ancient  inviolability. 
An  army  of  barbarians  had  indeed  penetrated  for 
conquest  and  for  vengeance  to  the  City  of  the 
World  I  The  achievement  which  the  invasions 
of  six  hundred  years  had  hitherto  attempted  in 
vain,  was  now  accomplished,  and  accomplished 
by  the  men  whose  forefathers  had  once  fled  like 
hunted  beasts  to  their  native  fastnesses,  before 
the  legions  of  the  Caesars—"  The  Goths  were  at 
the  gates  of  Rome !'' 

And  now,  as  his  warriors  encamped  around 
him,  as  he  saw  the  arrayed  hosts  whom  his  sum- 
mons had  g|athered  together,  and  his  energy  led 
on.  threatemn^  at  their  doors  the  corrapt  senate 
who  had  deceived,  and  the  boastful  populace  who 
had  despised  him,  what  emotions  stirred  within 
the  heart  of  Alaric?  As  the  words  of  martial 
command  fell  ffom  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  watched 
the  movements  of  the  multitudes  around  him, 
what  exalted  asoirations,  what  daring  resolves, 
grew  and  strengtnened  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  was  the  pioneer  of  that  mighty  revolution, 
which  swept  from  one  quarter  of  the  world  the 
sway,  the  civilization,  the  very  life  and  spirit  of 
centimes  of  ancient  rule  f  High  thoughts  gather* 


ed  fast  in  his  mind ;  a  daring  ambition  expanded 
within  him — ^the  ambition,  not  of  the  barbtuiaii 
plunderer,  but  of  the  avenger  who  had  come  to 
punish :  not  of  the  warrior  who  combated  for 
combars  sake,  but  of  the  hero  who  was  vowed 
to  conouer  and  to  sway.  From  the  far-distant 
days  when  Odin  was  driven  from  his  territories 
by  the  Romans,  to  the  night  polluted  by  the 
massacre  of  the  hostages  in  Aouileia,  the  hour  of 
lust  and  terrible  retribution  for  Gothic  wrongs 
had  been  dehiyed  through  the  Weary  lapse  of 
years,  and  the  warning  convulsion  of  bitter 
strifes,  to  approach  at  last  under  Aim.  He  looked 
on  the  towering  walls  before  him,  the  only  inva- 
der since  Hannibal  by  whom  they  had  been  be- 
held ;  and  he  felt  as  he  lobked,  that  his  new  aspira- 
tions  did  not  deceive  him,  that  his  dreams  of 
dominion  were  brightening  into  proud  reality, 
that  his  destiny  was  eloriously  linked  with  the 
overthrow  of  Imperial  Rome ! 

But  even  in  the  moment  of  approaching  tri- 
umph, ine  leader  of  the  Goths  was  still  wily  in 
purpose  and  moderate  in  action.  His  impatient 
warriors  waited  but  the  word  to  commence  the 
assault,  to  pillage  the  city,  and  to  slaughter  the 
inhabitants;  but  he  withheld  it.  Scarcely  had 
the  army  halted  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  when 
the  news  was  promulgated  among  their  ranks, 
that  Alaric,  for  purposes  of  his  own.  had  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  city  by  a  blockade. 

The  numbers  of  his  forces,  increased  during  his 
march  by  the  accession  of  thirty  thousand  aimli- 
aries,  were  now  divided  into  Mttalions,  varying 
in  strength  according  to  the  service  that  was  re- 

auired  of  them.    These  divisions  stretched  round 
lie  city  walls,  and  though  occupying  separate 
poets,  and  devoted  to  separate  outies^  were  ao 
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inanged  as  to  be  capatieof  imitiiig  at  a  ngnal  in 
any  numbers,  on  any  given  point.  Before  eacb 
of  ike  twelve  principal  ^tes  a  separate  encamp- 
ment was  raised.  Multitudes  watched  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Tiber  in  every  possible  direction, 
with  untiring  vigilance ;  and  not  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary inlets  to  Rome,  however  apparently  unim- 
portant, was  overlooked.*  By  these  means,  every 
mode  of  communication  between  the  beleaguered 
dty  and  the  wide  and  fertile  tracts  of  land  around 
it,  was  effectuallv  prevented.  "When  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  elaborate  plan  of  blockade 
was  enforced  against  a  place  containing,  at  the 
lowest  possible  computation,  twelve  nundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  destitute  of  magazines  for 
food  within  its  walls,  dependent  for  supplies  on 
its  re^lar  contributions  from  the  country  without, 
governed  by  an  irresolute  senate,  and  defended  by 
an  enervated  army^he  horrors  that  now  impended 
over  the  besiegea  Romans  are  as  easily  imagined 
as  described.! 

Among  the  ranks  of  the  army  that  now  sur- 
rounded the  doomed  city,  the  division  appointed 
to  guard  the  Pincian  Gate  will  be  found,  at  this 
juncture,  most  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention ; 
for  one  of  the  wamors  appointed  to  its  subor- 
dinate command  was  the  young  chieftain  Her- 
manric,  who  had  been  accompanied  by  Gois* 
vintha  through  all  the  toils  ana  dangers  of  the 
march,  since  the  time  when  we  left  him  at  the. 
Italian  Alps. 

^  The  watch  had  been  set,  the  tents  had  been 
pitched,  the  defenses  had  been  raised  on  the 
portion  of  ground  selected  to  occupy  evety  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  Pincian  Gate,  as  Hermanric 
xetiied  to  await  by  Goisvintha's  side,  whatever 
further  commands  he  might  yet  be  entrusted 
with  by  his  superiors  in  the  Gothic  camp.  The 
spot  occupied  by  the  young  warrior's  simple  tent 
was  on  a  slight  eminence,  apart  from  the  positions 
chosen  by  ms  comrades,  eastward  of  the  city  gate, 
and  overlooking  at  some  distance  the  deserted 
gardens  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  stately  pahu:es  of 
the  Pincian  Hill.  Behind  his  temporary  dwelling 
was  the  open  country,  reduced  to  a  fertile  solitude 
by  the  flight  of  its  terrified^  inhabitants  j  and  at 
each  side  lay  one  unvarying  pros])eot  of  military 
strength  and  preparation,  stretching  out  its  am- 
mated  confusion  of  soldiers,  tents,  and  engines  of 
warfare,  as  far  as  the  sieht  could  reach.  It  was 
now  evening.  The  walls  of  Rome,  enshrouded 
in  a  rising  mist,  showed  dim  and  majestic  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Goths.  The  noises  in  the  oeleaguered 
city  softened  and  deepened,  seeming  to  be  muffled 
in  the  powing  darkness  of  the  autumn  night,  and 
becoming  less  and  less  audible  as  the  vigilant 
besiegeis  listened  to  them  from  their  reftective 
posts.  One  by  one,  lights  broke  wildly  forth  at 
irregular  distances,  in  me  Gothic  camp.  Harshly 
and  fitfully  the  shriU  call  of  the  signal  trumpets 
runs  from  rank  to  rank ;  and  through  the  dim 
thick  air  rose,  in  the  intervals  of  the  more  im- 
portant noises,  the  clash  of  heavy  hammers,  and 
the  shout  of  martial  command.  Wherever  the 
preparations  for  the  blockade  were  still  incom- 
plete, neither  the  approach  of  night  nor  the  pre- 
text of  weariness  were  suffered  for  an  instant  to 

*  Alarichnf  blockod  up  the  gatsi  all  round,  and 
kSTing  pon«iied  himself  of  the  river  Tiber,  obstruct- 
ed the  f  upplj  of  nacoMariea  fitim  the  port  to  the  city. 
-^Tf^MMUuiono/Zoaimu;  Book  K. 

f  F*or  the  population  of  Rome,  see  "■  Decline  and 
fall  of  the  Boman  Umpire,*'  ohap.  81,  p.  480. 


hinder  their  coutiuuBd  ptogren.  Almirfl  !&• 
domitable  will  conquered  every  obatade  of  nitnie, 
and  every  deficiency  of  man.  Darkness  had  an 
obscurity  that  forced  him  to  repose,  and  lassitade 
no  eloquence  that  lured  him  to  delay. 

In  no  put  of  the  army  had  the  comTnands  of 
the  Gothic  king  been  so  <]uickly  and  inteUigeot}}' 
executed,  as  in  that  appointed  to  watch  the  Pia* 
cian  gate.  The  interview  of  Hemunric  and 
Goisvintha  in  the  young  chieftain**  tent,  wa& 
consequently,  uninterrupted  for  a  conaidenblp 
space  of  time  by  any  fresn  mandate  from  the  haid 
quarters  of  the  camp. 

In  outward  appearance,  both  the  faiother  sad 
sister  had  undergone  a  change  remarkable  eooofib 
to  be  visible,  even  by  the  uncertain  li^t  of  the 
torch  which  now  shone  on  them  as  they  stood 
together  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  The  festores  tf 
Goisvintha — ^whic^  at  the  period  when  we  tot 
beheld  her  on  the  shores  of  the  mcNmlatn  lake, 
retained  in  spite  of  her  poignant  sulSennga,  maeh 
of  the  lofty  and  imposing  beauty  tb«t  ^d  beea 
their  natural  characteristic  in  her  happier  days— 
now  preserved  not  the  slightest  traces  of  their 
former  attractions.  Its  freshness  had  withejed 
from  her  complexion,  its  fuUness  had  departed 
from  her  form.  Her  eyes  had  contiactsd  m 
unvarying  sinister  expression  of  malignsot  de> 
spair,  and  her  manner  had  beconoe  suUeiif  icpal- 
sive,  and  (fistrustful.  This  alteration  in  her  eai- 
wanl  aspect,  was  but  the  result  of  a  naore  periksn 
change  m  the  disposition  of  her  heart.  The  death 
of  her  last  child  at  the  very  moment  when  her 
flight  had  successfully  directed  her  to  the  protect 
tion  of  her  people,  had  affected  her  more  6UaLS 
than  all  the  losses  she  had  previouslv  sustained 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  that  she  bad  enooaB- 
tered  in  saving  her  oflspring  from  the  masBscR; 
the  dismal  certainty  that  the  child  ^vms  the  o^ 
one,  out  of  all  the  former  objects  of  her  aflectioa 
left  to  her  to  love ;  the  wild  sense  of  triuznpb 
that  she  experienced  in  remembering,  that  intiJi 
single  instance  her  solitary  efforts  had  thwarted 
the  savage  treachery  of  the  Court  of  Romei  bad 
inspired  her  with  feelings  of  devotion  towaid  the 
last  of  her  household  which  almost  bordered  oa 
insanity.  And,  now  that  her  beloved  charge  her 
innocent  yictim,  her  future  warrior,  had,  after  aU 
her  struggles  for  his  preservation,  pined  and  died; 
now  that  she  was  childless  indeed;  now  that 
Roman  cruelty  had  won  its  end  in  spite  of  all  he: 
patience,  all  her  coura^,  all  her  eoduiaiice: 
every  noble  feeling  withm  her  sunk,  amiihilated 
at  the  shock.  Her  sorrow  took  the  fatal  focD 
which  iiretricvably  destroys,  in  women,  all  the 
softer  and  better  emotions :— it  changed  to  the 
despair  that  asks  no  sympatny,  to  the  grief  thst 
holds  no  communion  with  tears. 

Less  elevated  in  intellect  and  less  snaccplibk 
in  disposition,  the  change  to  sullenneas  of  exnrs^ 
sion  and  abruptness  of  manner  now  visible  a 
Hermanric,  resulted  rather  from  his  constant  coo> 
templation  of  Goisvintha's  gloomy  despair,  tbaa 
from  any  actual  revolution  in  his  own  chaiicter. 
In  truth,  however  many  might  be  the  points  oi 
outward  resemblance  now  discernible  betweci 
the  brother  and  sister,  the  difference  in  degree  d 
their  moral  positions,  iinplied  of  itself  the  diffir* 
ence  in  degree  of  the  inward  sorrow  of  eaeL 
Whatever  the  trials  and  afflictions  that  mifb 
assail  him,  Hermanric  possessed  the  hcalthtsJ 
elasticity  of  youth  and  the  martial  occupatioos  of 
manhood  to  support  them.     Goisvintaa  coald 
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repose  oo  neither.  Witk  no  enrnUyyment  but 
bitter  remembrance  to  engage  her  tnotightfl,  with 
no  kindly  aspiratioD,  no  soothing  hcpe  to  fill  her 
heart,  she  was  abandoned  irrevocabhr  tx>  the  in- 
fluence of  nnpartaken  sorrow  and  vindictive 
despair. 

Both  the  woman  and  the  warrior  stood  to- 
gether in  silence  for  some  time.  At  length, 
^without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  duskr,  iiregu- 
lar  mass  before  him,  which  was  all  that  night 
now  left  visible  of  the  ill-fated  city,  Uermanric 
addressed  Goisvinthia  thus  :•«- 

^  Have  you  no  words  of  triumph,  as  you  look 
on  the  ramparts  that  your  people  have  fought  for 
genemtions  to  behold  at  their  meicy,  thus  f  Can 
a  woman  of  the  Goths  be  silent  wbien  she  stands 
before  the  dtv  of  Rome  V^ 

^  I  came  hither  to  behold  Rome  pillaged,  and 
Homans  slaoehtered ;  what  is  Rome  hMcadtd  to 
lae  V  repUed  Goisvintha  fiercel^r.  "  The  trea^ 
saxes  witnin  that  city  will  buy  its  safety  from 
oar  King,  as  soon  as  the  tremMers  on  the  rain- 
parts  gain  heart  enough  to  penetrate  a  Gothic 
camp.  Where  is  the  ven^ance  that  -you  prom- 
ised me  among  those  distant  palaces?  Do  I 
behold  you  carr3ring  that  destruction  through  the 
dwellings  of  Rome,  which  the  soldiers  of  yonder 
cit^  carried  througn  the  dwellings  of  the  Goths  ? 
Is  it  for  plunder  or  for  glory  that  the  army  is 
here  T  I  thought,  in  my  woman's  delusion,  that  it 
was  for  revenge  1" 

^Dishonor  will  avenge  you  —  Famine  will 
avenge  you— Pestilence  will  avenge  you  I'' 

^  They  will  avenge  my  nation :  they  will  not 
avenge  tiw.*  I  have  seen  the  blood  oi  Grothic 
women  spilt  around  me— I  have  looked  on  my 
childrens*  corpses  bleeding  at  my  feet !  Will  a 
famine  that  I  cannot  see,  and  a  pestilence  that  I 
cannot  watch,  give  me  vengeance  for  this? 
Ijook  I  Here  is  the  helmet-crest  of  my  husband 
and  ytmr  brother-^ the  helmet-crest  that  was 
flung  to  me  as  a  witness  that  the  Romans  had 
slain  himl  Since  the  massacre  of  Aquileia  it 
has  never  quitted  my  bosom.  I  have  sworn 
tlttt  the  blood  which  stains  and  darkens  it,  shall 
be  washed  off  in  the  blood  of  the  people  of 
Rome.  Though  I  should  perish  under  those 
accursed  walls;  though  you  in  your  soulless 
patience  should  refuse  me  protection  and  aid ;  I, 
widowed,  weakened,  forsaken  as  I  am,  will  hold 
to  the  fulfillment  of  my  oath  1" 

As  she  ceased  she  folded  the  cxest  in  her 
naantle,  and  turned  abru'ptly  from  Hermanric  in 
bitter  and  undissembled  scorn.  All  the  attributes 
of  her  sex,  in  thought,  exnression,  and  manner, 
seemed  to  have  deserted  tier.  The  very  tones 
she  spoke  in  were  harsh  and  unwomanly. 

Every  word  she  had  uttered,  every  action  she 
had  displayed,  had  sunk  into  the  inmost  heart, 
had  stirred  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  youne 
warrior  whom  she  addressed.  The  first  nationu 
sentiment  discoveimble  in  the  day-spring  of  the 
ages  of  Gothic  history,  is  the  love  of  war ;  but 
the  second  is  the  reverence  of  woman.  This 
latter  feeling— especially  remarkable  among  so 
fierce  and  unsusceptible  a  people  as  the  ancient 
Scandinavians — ^was  entirely  unconnected  with 
those  strong  attaching  ties,  which  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  warm  temperaments  of  the 
more  southern  nitions;  for  love  was  numbered 
with  the  base  inferior  passions,  in  the  frigid  and 
hardy  composition  of  the  warhor  <tf  the  north. 
It  was  the  of&pting  of  reaaoning  and  obfervatiooi 


not  of  instinctive  sentiment  and  momentary  im- 
pulse. In  the  wild,  poetical  code  of  the  old 
Gothic  superstition  was  one  axiom,  closely  and 
strangely  api)roximatiag  to  an  important  theory 
in  the  dnristian  scheme — the  watclifulness  of  an 
omnipotent  Creator  over  a  finite  creature.  Every 
action  of  the  body,  every  impulse  of  the  mino, 
was  the  immediate  result,  in  the  system  of  wor- 
ship among  the  Goths,  of  the  direct,  though  in- 
visible interference  of  the  divinities  they  i^ored. 
When,  therefore^  they  observed  that  women 
were  more  submitted  m  body  to  the  mysterious 
laws  of  nature  and  temperament,  and  more 
swayed  in  mind  by  the  native  and  universal 
instincts  of  humanity  than  themselves,  they  in- 
ferred, as  an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the 
female  sex  was  more  incessantly  regarded,  and 
more  constantly  and  remarkably  influenced  by 
the  gods  of  their  worship,  than  the  male.  Act- 
ing under  this  persuasion,  they  committed  the 
study  of  medicine,  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
and,  in  many  instances,  the  mysteries  of  commu- 
nication witn  the  invisible  world,  to  the  care  of 
their  women.  The  gentler  sex  became  their 
counselors  in  difficulty,  and  their  physicians  in 
sickness,— > their  companions  rather  than  their 
mistresses,— the  objects  of  their  veneration  rather 
than  the  purveyors  of  their  pleai^urea  Although 
in  after  years,  the  national  migrations  of  the 
Goths  cbAngea  the  national  temperament,  al- 
though their  ancient  mythology  was  exchanged 
for  tne  worship  of  Chnst,  this  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  their  earliest  existence  as  a  people  never 
entirely  deserted  them  \  but,  with  different  mod- 
ifications and  in  difierent  forms,  maintained  much 
of  its  old.  supremacy  througn  all  changes  of 
mannera  and  varieties  of  customs,  descending 
finally  to  their  posterity  among  the  present  na- 
tions of  Europe,  in  the  shape  of  that  established 
code  of  universal  courtesy  to  women,  which  is 
admitted  to  be  one  great  distinguishing  mark 
between  the  social  systems  of  the  inhabitants  of 
civilized  and  uncivilized  lands.* 

This  powerful  and  remarkable  ascendancy  of 
the  woman  over  the  man,  among  the  Goths, 
could  hardly  be  more  strikindy  displayed  than  in 
the  instance  of  Hermanric.  It  appeared  not  only 
in  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  constant  com- 
panionship of  Goisvintha  on  his  naturally  manly 
character,  but  also  in  the  strong  influence  over 
his  mind  of  the  last  words  that  she  had  spoken. 
His  eyes  gleamed  with  anger,  his  checks  nushed 
with  shame,  as  he  listened  to  those  passages  in 
her  wrathfiil  remonstrance  which  renected  most 
bitterly  on  himself.  She  had  scarcely  ceased, 
and  turned  to  retire  into  the  tent,  when  he  ar- 
rested her  progress,  and  replied,  in  hightened 
and  accusing  tones : — 

**■  You  wrong  me  by  your  words  1  When  I 
saw  you  among  the  Alps,  did  I  refuse  you  pro- 
tection? When  the  child  was  wounded,  did  I 
leave  him  to  suffer  unaided  ?  When  he  died,  did 
I  forsake  him  to  rot  U])on  the  earth,  or  abandon 
to  his  mother  the  dipping  of  l;us  grave?  When 
we  approached  Aquileia,  and  marched  past  Ra- 
venna, did  1  forget  that  the  sword  hung  at  my 
shoulder  ?  Was  it  at  my  will  that  it  remained 
sheathed,  or  that  I  entered  not  the  gates  of  the 
Roman  towns,  but  passed  them  by  in  haste  ?  Was 
it  not  the  command  of  the  king  that  withhdd 
me  \  and  could  I,  his  warrior,  disobey  ?    I  swear 

•  See  Mallet's  "  Northern  Antiquities.** 
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it  to  yon,  the  vengeance  that  I  promised,  I  yeam 
to  perform, — ^but  is  it  for  me  to  alter  the  counsels 
of  Alaric  ?  Can  I  alone  assault  the  city  which 
it  is  his  command  that  we  should  blockade? 
What  would  you  have  of  me  ?" 

"  I  would  have  you  remember,"  retorted  Gois- 
▼intha,  indignantly,  ^*that  Romans  slew  vour 
brother,  and  made  me  childless  I  I  would  have 
you  remember  that  a  public  warfare  of  years  on 
years,  is  powerless  to  stay  one  hour's  craving  of 
private  vengeance  !  I  would  have  you  less  sub- 
mitted to  your  general's  wisdom,  and  more  de- 
voted to  your  own  wrongs.  I  would  have  you — 
like  me — thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tant of  yonder  den  of  traitors,  who — ^whef  her  for 
peace  or  for  war — ^passes  the  precincts  of  its  shel- 
tering walls !'' 

She  paused  abruptly  for  an  answer,  but  Her- 
manric  uttered  not  a  word.  The'  courageous 
heart  of  the  young  chieftain  recoiled  at  the  de* 
liberate  act  of  assassination,  pressed  upon  him  in 
Goisvintha's  veiled  yet  expressive  speech.  To 
act  with  his  comrades  in  takins  the  city  by  as- 
sault, to  outdo  in  the  heat  of  cattle  the  worst 
horrors  of  the  massacre  of  Aquileia,  would  have 
been  achievements  in  harmony  with  his  wild 
disposition  and  warlike  education;  but,  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  Goisvintha^s  projects,  was  a  sacri- 
fice that  the  very  peculiarities  of  his  martial 
character  made  repugnant  to  his  thoughts.  Emo- 
tions such  as  these  as  would  have  comnninicated 
to  his  companion,  as  they  passed  through  his 
mind;  but  there  was  something  in  the  fearful 
and  ontinous  chan^^  that  had  occurred  in  her 
disposition  since  he  had  met  her  among  the  Alps, 
in  her  frantic,  unnatural  craving  for  bloodsheo 
and  revenge,  that  gave  her  a  mysterious  and 
powerful  influence  over  his  thoughts,  his  words, 
and  even  bis  actions.  He  hesitated  and  was 
silent. 

"  Have  I  not  been  patient  ?"  continued  Gois- 
vintha,  lowering  her  voice  to  tones  of  earnest, 
agitated  entreaty,  which  jarred  upon  Hermanric's 
ear,  as  he  thought  who  was  the  petitioner,  and 
what  would  be  the  object  o(  the  petition.  ^  Have  - 
I  not  been  patient  throughout  the  weary  journey 
from  the  Alps  ?  Have  I  not  waited  for  the  hour 
of  retribution,  even  before  the  defenseless  cities 
that  we  passed  on  the  march  ?  Have  I  not  at 
your  instigation  governed  my  yearning  for  ven- 
gea5ice,  until  the  day  that  should  see  you  mount- 
ing those  walls  with  the  warriors  of  the  €k)ths, 
to  scourge  with  firo  and  sword  the  haughty 
traitors  of  Rome  ?  Has  that  day  come  1  Is  it 
by  this  blockade  that  the  requital  you  promised 
me  over  the  corpse  of  my  murdered  cnild '  is  to 
be  performed  ?  Kenicmber  the  perils  /  dared, 
to  preserve  the  life  of  that  last  one  of  my  house- 
hold,— and  will  you  risk  nothing  to  avenge  his 
death  ?  His  sepulcher  is  untended  and  solitary. 
Far  from  the  dwellings  of  his  people,  lost  in  the 
dawn  of  his  beauty,  slaughtered  in  the  beginning 
of  his  strength.  lies  the  oSspring  of  your  brother's 
blood.  And  the  rest — ^the  two  children,  who 
were  yet  infants ;  the  father,  who  was  brave  in 
battle  and  wise  in  council — where  are  they? 
Their  bones  whiten  on  the  shelterless  plain,  or 
rot  unburied  by  the  ocean  shore  t  Think — had 
they  lived — ^how  happily  your  days  would  have 
passed  with  them  in  the  time  of  peace!  how 
gladly  your  brother  would  have  gone  forth  with 

Jon  to  the  chase !  how  joyfully  his  boys  would 
ave  nestled  at  your  knees,  to  gather  firom  your 


lips  the  first  leawaia  that  ihooM  tatm  tlwDi  §m 
the  warrior's  life.  Think  of  such  enjoyiDenito  as 
these,  and  then  think  that  Roman  swofds  havt 
deprived  you  of  them  all  I" 

Her  voice  trembled,  she  ceaaed  for  a  moraeot, 
and  looked  mournfully  into  Hermanric's  aveiled 
face.  Every  feature  in  the  young  chieftuB*f 
countenance  expressed  the  tumult  that  ber  wonk 
had  aroused  within  him.  He  attempted  to  lepiy, 
but  his  voice  was  poweriess  in  that  trying  id»> 
ment.  His  head  drooped  upon  hia  hnnriiig 
breast,  and  he  sighed*>  heavily  as  witfafoot  speak- 
ing, he  grasped  Goiavintha  by  the  hand,  llks 
object  she  had  pleaded  for  was  neoriy  attained;— 
he  was  (iut  sinking  beneath  the  temptei's  wdU- 
spread  toils  I 

^  Are  you  silent  still  ?''  she  gloomily  nmaatti, 
""  Do  you  wonder  at  this  longing  iar  veneeaiwe, 
at  this  craving  for  Roman  blood  ?  I  tell  yoa  thit 
my  desire  has  arisen  within  me,  at  pmoipba^ 
from  the  voices  of  an  unknown  world.  They 
urge  me  to  seek  requital  on  the  nation  who  havt 
wraowed  and  bereaved  me — ^yonder,  in  their 
vaunted  dty.  from  their  pampered  dtneDs, 
among  their  cnerished  homea — in  the  spot  vbeit 
their  shameful  counsels  take  root,  and  wbenos 
their  ruthless  treacheries  derive  their  hJoody 
souree }  In  the  book  that  our  teacheia  wocsh^ 
I  have  heard  it  read,  that  *the  voice  of  hhnd 
crieth  from  the  j^undH  This  is  the  voke— 
Hermanric,  this  is  the  voice  that  I  have  beaid! 
I  have  dreamed  that  I  walked  on  a  ahore  ti 
corpseiL  by  a  sea  of  blood — I  have  eeciL  ahsiaig 
from  tnat  sea,  my  husbands  and  my  cbildresY 
bodies,  gashed  thronghout  with  Romah  wotaids! 
They  have  called  to  me  through  the  vapor  oi 
carnage  that  was  around  them ; — ^  Are  we  yet 
unavenged?  Is  the  sword  of  Hermaniie  yet 
sheathed  ?'  Night  after  night  have  I  aeen  tJus 
vision  and  heard  those  voices,  and  hoped  for  bo 
respite  until  the  day  that  saw  the  aimy  encasq^ 
ed  beneath  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  raising  the 
scaling-ladders  for  the  assault !  And  now,  altsr 
all  my  endurance,  how  has  that  day  atiived? 
Accuned  be  the  lust  of  •treasure  I  It  is  Biiot«  l» 
the  warriors,  and  to  you,  than  the  justice  d  ir> 


venge ! 


i» 


^'Listen!  listen!"   cried  Hermaniic   cntreat- 

ingly. 
**!  ] 


listen  no  longer !"  interrupted 
^*  The  tongue  of  niy  people  is  as  a  strange  laa- 
guage  in  my  ears ;  for  it  talks  but  of  plimoer  aad 
of  peace,  or  obedience,  of  patience,  ami  of  bope ! 
I  listen  no  longer ;  for  the  kindred  are  gqoe  that 
I  loved  to  listen  to— they  are  all  slain  by  the 
Romans  but  yon — and  you  I  renounce  F' 

Deprived  of  all  power  of  consideration  by  the 
violence  of  the  emotions  awakened  in  hia  heart 
by  Goisvintha's  wild  revelations  of  the  evil 
passion  that  consumed  her,  the  young  Goth. 
shuddering  throughout  his  whole  frame,  and  still 
averting  his  fiue,  miumured  in  hoarse,  unsteady 
accents :  *^  Ask  of  me  what  you  will !  I  have 
no  words  to  deny,  no  power  to  rebuke  ysii  nak 
of  me  what  you  will  I" 

"'  Promise  me,''  cried  Goisvintha,  seizing  the 
hand  of  Hermanric,  and  gazing  with  a  look  of 
fierce  triumph  on  his  dirordeied  countenaace, 
^that  this  blockade  of  the  city  shall  not  hinds 
my  vengeance  1  Promise  me  tint  the  fint  victim 
of  our  righteovs  revenge,  shall  he  the  first 
that  appears  before  you — whether  in 
~  the  infaabttanta  of  Borne  1" 
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*^  I  pTOam^^  cried  the  Goth.    And  tiioee  two 
words  sealed  the  destiny  of  his  future  life. 

Durinv  the  silence  that  now  enmied  between 
Ooisvintna  and  Hermanric,  and  while  each  stood 
absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  the  dark  prospect 
Bpread  around  them  began  to  brighten  slOwly 
under  a  soft,  dear  light.  The  moon,  whose  dull, 
broad  disk  ixad  risen  among  the  evening  mists 
arrayed  in  gloomy  red,  had  now  topped  the 
higiiest  of  the  exhalations  of  earth,  ana  beamed 
in  the  wide  heaven,  adorned  once  moie  in  her 
pile,  accustomed  hue.  Gradually,  yet  percepti- 
bly, the  vapor  rolled, — flayer  by  layer,— from  the 
lo^  summits  of  the  palaces  of  Rome,  and  the 
hign  places  of  the  mighty  city  began  to  dawn,  as 
it  were,  in  the  soft,  peaceftil,  mysterious  lignt ; 
while  tne  lower  divisions  of  the  walls,  the  deso- 
late suburbs,  and  parts  of  the  Gothic  camp,  lay 
still  plungea  in  the  dusky  obscurity  of  the  mist, 
in  grand  and  gloomy  contrast  to  the  prospect  of 
flowing  brightness,  that  almost  appeared  to  hover 
abont  them  irom  above  and  around.  Patches  of 
ground  behind  the  tent  of  Hermanric  began  to 
grow  partially  visible  in  raised  and  open  posi* 
tions ;  and  the  song  ol*  the  nightingale  was  now 
laintly  audible  at  intervals,  among  the  solitary 
end  distant  trees.  In  whatever  direction  it  was 
observed,  the  aspect  of  nature  gave  promise  of 
the  cloudless,  tranquil  night,  oif  the  autunuial 
climate  of  ancient  Italy. 

Hermanric  was  the  first  to  return  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  outward  world.  Perceiving 
that  the  torch  which  still  burnt  by  the  side  of 
his  tent  had  become  useless,  now  tliat  the  moon 
had  arisen  and.  dispelled  the  mists,  he  advanced 
and  extinguished  it;  pausing  afterward  to  look 
forth  over  the  plains,  as  they  brightened  slowly 
before  him.  He  had  been  thus  occupied  but  a  short 
time,  when  he  thought  ho  dii>>cenieil  u  hunian 
figure  moving  slowly  over  a  spot  of  partially 
lightened  and  hilly  ground,  at  a  short  distance 
from  him.  It  was  impossible  that  this  wander- 
ing form  could  be  one  of  his  own  i>eople ; — ^they 
were  all  collected  at  their  respective  poets,  and 
his  tent  he  knew  was  on  the  outermost  Doundary 
of  the  encampment  before  the  Pincian  Gate. 

He  looked  again.  The  figure  still  advanced, 
bat  at  too  ^at  a  distance  to  allow  him  a  chance 
of  discovenngj  in  the  uncertain  light  around  him, 
either  its  nation,  its  sex,  or  its  age.  His  heart 
misgave  him  as  he  remembered  nis  promise  to 
Goisvintha,  and  contemplated  the  possibility  that 
it  was  some  miseraUe  slave,  abandoned  by  the 
fugitives  who  had  quitted  the  suburbs  in  the 
morning,  who  now  approached,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  ask  mercy  and  protection  from  his  enemies  in 
the  camp.  He  turned  toward  Goisvintha  as  the 
idea  crossed  his  mind,  and  observed  that  she  was 
still  occupied  in  meditation.  Assured  by  the 
sight,  that  she  had  not  yet  observed  the  furtive 
figure,  he  again  directed  his  attention — ^with  an 
excess  of  anxiety  which  he  could  hardly  account 
for — ^in  the  direction  where  he  had  first  beheld  it. 
but  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  It  had  either  retired 
to  concealment,  or  was  now  still  advancing  to- 
ward his  tent  through  a  clump  of  trees  that  clothed 
the  descent  of  the  hill. 

One  after  another  the  minutes  lagged  slowly 
on,  and  nothing  was  yet  to  be  perceived.  At 
length  just  as  Hermanric  had  begun  to  doubt 
whether  his  senses  had  not  deceived  him  in  all 
that  he  had  hitherto  imagined  he  had  beheld,  the 
Aigitive  figuie  suddenly  appeared  from  the  treesi 


hurried  with  wayeiing  gait  over  the  jnitcfa  if  low, 
damp  ground  that  stiU  separated  it  ftom  the 
young  Goth,  gained  his  tent,  and  then  with  a 
feeble  cry  fell  helplessly  upon  the  earth  at  hie 
feet 

That  cry,  faint  as  it  was,  attracted  Goisvintha's 
attention.  She  turned  in  an  instant,  thrust  Her- 
manric aside,  and  raised  the  stninger  in  her  arms. 
The  light,  slender  form,  the  fair  hand  and  aim 
hanging  motionless  toward  the  |p>und,  the  long 
loclu  of  deep  black  hair,  heavy  with  the  moisture 
of  the  night  atmosphere,  betrayed  the  wanderer's 
sex  and  age  in  an  instant.  The  solitary  fugitive 
was  a  young  girl. 

Signing  to  Hermanric  to  kindle  the  extinguish- 
ed torch  at  a  neighboring  watch-fire,  Goisvintha 
carried  the  still  insensible  girl  into  the  tent.  Aa 
the  Goth  silently  proceeded  to  obey  her,  a  vague, 
horrible  suspicion,  that  he  shrunk  from  embmly- 
ing,  passed  across  his  mind..  His  hand  shook  so 
that  ne  could  hardly  light  the  torch,  and  bold  and 
vigorous  as  he  was,  his  limbs  trembled  beneath 
him  as  he  slowly  returned  to  the  tent. 

When  he  had  gained  the  interior  of  his  tem- 
porary abode,  the  U^ht  of  his  torch  illuminated  a 
strange  and  impressive  scene. 

Goisvintha  was  seated  on  a  nide  oaken  chest, 
supporting  on  her  knees  the  form  of  the  young 
pri,  and  gazing  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
intense  and  cnthralhng  interest  upon  her  pale, 
wasted  countenance.  The  tattered  robe  tbat  had 
hitherto  enveloped  the  fugitive  had  fallen  back, 
and  disclosed  the  white  dress  which  was  the  only 
other  garment  she  wore.  Her  face,  throat,  and 
arms,  had  been  tumedv  by  exposure  to  the  cc^d, 
to  the  pure  whiteness  of  noarble.  Her  eyes  wera 
closed,  and  her  small,  delicate  features  were  lock- 
ed in  a  rigid  repose.  But  for  her  deep  black  hair, 
which  hi^htencd  the  ghastly  aspect  of  her  fiice, 
she  might  have  been  mistaken,  as  she  lay  in  tits 
woman's  arms,  for  an  exquisitely  cliiseled  statue 
of  youth  in  death  I 

When  the  figure  of  the  young  warrior,  arrayed 
in  his  martial  habiliments,  and  standing  near  the 
insensible  girl  with  evident  emotions  of  wonder 
and  anxiety,  was  added  to  the  group  thus  pro- 
duced,—-when  Goisvintha's  tall,  powerful  frame,, 
clothed  in  dark  garments,  and  bent  over  the  fra^ 
gile  form  and  white  dress  of  the  fugitive,  was 
illuminated  by  the  wild,  fitful  glare  of  the  torch, 
-—when  the  hightened  color,  worn  features,  and 
eager  expression  of  the  woman  were  beheld,  here 
bluulowevl,  there  brightened,  in  close  oppositioa 
to  the  pale,  youthfiu,  reposing  countenance  of 
the  girl,  such'  an  assemblage  of  violent  lighta 
and  deep  shades  was  produced,  as  gave  the  vrnole 
scene  a  character  at  once  mysterious  and  sub- 
lime. It  presented  a  harmonious  variety  of 
solemn  colors,  united  by  the  exquisite  artifice  of 
Nature  to  a  grand,  yet  simple  disposition  of  form. 
It  was  a  picture  executed  by  the  hand  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  imagined  by  the  mind  of  Raphael. 

Starting  abruptly  from  her  long,  earnest  ex- 
amination of  the  fugitive,  Goisvintna  proceeded 
to  employ  herself  in  restoring  animation  to  her 
insensible  charge.  While  3iu8  occupied,  aha 
preserved  unbr^en  silence.  A  breatnless  ex- 
pectation,  that  absorbed  ail  her  senses  in  one  di- 
rection, seemed  to  have  possessed  itself  of  hei 
heart  She  labored  at  her  task  with  the  me* 
chanical,  unwavering  energy  of  those  whose  at- 
tention i»  occupied  by  their  thoughts  rather  than 
their  actiooa.    Slowly  and  unwillingly  the  fint 
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ftint  4wli  of  retuming  ■muntioii  dawned,  in  the 

the  tenderest  delicacy  of  hue,  upon  the  girFs 
eoloriess  cheek.  Gradually  and  sotlly,  her  i|uick- 
enine  respiration  fluttered  a  thin  lock  of  hair 
that  nad  fallen  over  her  fiice.  A  little  interval 
more,  and  then  the  closed,  peaceful  eyes  sudden- 
ly opened,  and  glanced  quickly  round  the  tent 
witn  a  wUd  expression  of  bewilderment  and  ter- 
ror. Then,  as  Goisvintha  rose,  and  attempted 
to  place  her  on  a  seat,  she  tore  herself  from  her 
^rasp,  looked  on  her  for  a  moment  with  fearful 
mtentness,  and  then  falling  at  her  feet,  murmur- 
ed, in  a  plaintive  voice, — 
"^  Have  mercy  upon  me.  I  am  forsaken  by  my 
'  lather,— I  know  not  why.  The  gates  of  the 
city  are  shut  against  me.  My  habitation  in 
Rcxne  is  closed  to  me  focever  !^' 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  these  few  words,  be- 
Jbie  an  ominous  change  appeared  in  Goisvintha's 
oountenance.  Its  former  expression  of  ardent 
curiosity  changed  to  a  look  of  malignant  triumph. 
Her  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the  girl's  upturned 
&ce,  m  glaring,  steady,  spell-bound  contempla- 
tion. She  gloated  over  the  helpless  creature  be- 
fore her,  as  the  wild  beast  gloats  over  the  prey 
that  it  has  secured.  Her  form  dilated,  a  scorn- 
ful smile  appeared  on  her  lips,  a  hot  flush  rose  on 
her  cheeks,  and  ever  and  anon  she  whispered 
nftly  to  herself,  ^^I  knew  she  was  Roman  1 
Aha  I  I  knew  she  was  Roman  T' 

During  this  space  of  time  Hermanric  was  si- 
lent His  breatn  came  short  and  thick,  his  face 
grew  pale,  and  his  glance,  after  resting  for  an  in- 
stant on  the  woman  and  tne  girL  traveled  slowly 
and  anxiously  round  the  tent.  In  one  comer  of 
it  lay  a  heavy  battle-ax.  He  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment from  tne  weapon  to  Goisvintha,  with  a 
vivid  expression  of  horror,  and  then  moving 
slowly  acroGB  the  tent,  with  a  firm,  yet  trembling 
grasp,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  arm. 

As  he  looked  up,  Goisvintha  approached  him. 
In  one  hand  she  held  the  bloody  helmet-crest, 
while  she  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  crouch- 
ing figure  of  the  girl.  Her  lips  were  still  parted 
with  their  unnatural  smUe,  and  she  whispered 
softly  to  the  Goth, — ^^'  Remember  your  promise  1 
—remember your  kindred! — ^remember the mas- 
aacre  of  Aquileia  I'' 

The  young  warrior  made  no  answer.  He 
moved  rapidly  forward  a  few  steps,  and  signed 
hurriedly  to  the  young  pii  to  fly  by  the  door ; 
but  her  terror  haa  by  thu  time  mvested  her  of 
all  her  ordinary  powers  of  perception  and  com- 
prehension. She  looked  up  vacantly  at  Herman- 
ric, and  then  shuddering  violently,  crept  into  a 
come^  of  the  tent.  Dunne  the  short  silence  that 
DOW  ensued,  the  Goth  coiud  hear  her  shiver  and 
sigh,  as  he  stood  watching,  with  all  the  anxiety 
of  apprehension,  Goisvinuia's  darkening  brow. 

"She  is  Roman — she  is  the  first  dweller  in  the 
dty  who  has  appeared  before  you  I — ^remember 
your  promise! — ^remember  your  kindred !*-re- 
member  the  massacre  of  Aquileia!"  said  the 
woman  in  fierce,  quick,  concentrated  tones. 

^  I  remember  tlwt  I  am  a  warrior  and  a  Goth,'' 
replied  Hermanric,  disdainfiilly.  "  I  have  prom- 
ised to  avenge  you,  but  it  must  be  on  a  man  that 
my  promise  must  be  fulfilled— «n  armed  man, 
who  can  come  forth  with  weapons  in  his  hand — 
a  strong  man  of  courage  whom  I  will  slay  in 
single  combat  before  your  eyes !  The  girl  is  too 
young  to  die,  too  weak  to  be  assailed  1'^ 

Not  a  syllablie  that  ha  had  spoken  had  paased 


unheeded  by  the  fimtive;  etexf  wotA  wiiiiuil  to 
revive  her  torpid  Acuities.  As  he  oeaaed  sk 
arose,  and  with  the  quick  instinct  of  terror,  no 
up  to  the  side  of  the  young  Goth.  Then  seiz- 
ing his  hand— the  hand  that  still  gnsped  the 
battlfe-ax— she  knelt  down  and  kissed  it,  ottoiisg 
hurried  broken  ejaculations,  asahe  darned  it  to 
her  bosom,  which  the  tremulousneas  of  hcrvoitt 
tendered  completely  unintelligible. 

^^Did  the  Romans  think  my  childreD  tooyousg 
to  die,  or  too  weak  to  be  assailed  ?"  cried  Gds- 
vintha.  '^By  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven,  t^ 
murdered  them  the  more  willingly  because  tlvy 
were  young,  and  wounded  them  ukt  more  fienelj 
because  they  were  weak  I  My  hmil  leaps  with- 
in me  as  I  look  on  the  girl  1  I  am  doubly  avenged, 
if  I  am  avenged  on  tl£  innocent  and  the  yoShf 
ful  I  Her  bones  shall  rot  on  the  pJaiiis  of  KomB, 
as  the  bones  of  my  oSsprin^  rot  on  the  plains  ti 
Aquileia  I  Shed  me  her  blood  !-—Remefflber 
your  promise  I — Shed  me  her  blood !'' 

She  advanced  with  extended  aims  and  ^caaw> 
ing  eyes  toward  the  fugitive.  She  gasped  £» 
breatn,  her  face  turned  suddenly  to  a  livid  pel»> 
ness,  the  torchlight  fell  full  upon  her  dist£iied 
features— she  looked  unearthly  at  that  fearful  mo- 
ment; but  the  divinity  of  mercy  bad  hois' 
braced  the  deteimination  of  the  young  Goth  to 
meet  all  emergencies.  His  bright,  steady  eve 
quailed  not  for  an  instant,  as  ha  enoountei««i  tne 
frantic  elance  of  the  fury  before  him.  With  one 
hand  he  barred  Goisvintha  from  advandog 
another  step ;  the  other,  he  could  not  difieogup 
{rom  the  sirl,  who  now  clasped  and  kisBed  it  moit 
eagerly  than  before. 

^^  You  do  this  but  to  tempt  me  to  aneer,^  said 
Goisvintha,  altering  her  manner  with  siidd^ 
and  palpable  cunning,  more  ominous  of  peril  to 
the  fumtive  than  the  fury  she  had  hitherto  dis- 
played. ^'  You  jest  at  me,  because  I  have  &iied 
m  patience,  like  a  child  1  But  yon  will  shed  her 
blood— you  are  honorable  and  will  hold  U>  y«rar 
promise-^you  will  shed  her  blood!  And  L*^ 
she  continued,  exultingly,  seating  herself  on  tfcc 
oaken  chest  that  she  had  previously  occufiied 
and  resting  her  clenched  hands  on  her  knees:  "l 
will  wait  to  see  it  I^' 

At  this  moment,  voices  and  steps  were  heaid 
outside  the  tent.  Hermanric  instantly  raised  the 
trembling  girl  from  the  ground,  and  auppoitii^ 
her  by  his  arm,  advanced  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  He  was  confronted  the  nex} 
instant  by  an  old  warrior  of  superior  rank,  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  Alaric,  who  was  fdlowed 
by  a  small  party  of  the  ordinary  soldieiy  o£  the 
camp. 

""  Among  the  women  appointed  by  the  king 
to  the  office  of  tending,  for  tnis  td^tj  those  sack 
and  wounded  on  the  march,  is  Goisvmtha,  sister 
of  Hermanric.  If  she  is  here,  let  her  approach 
and  follow  me ;"  said  the  chief  of  the  party  is 
authoritative  tones,  pausing  at  the  door  oi  tiw 
tent. 

Goisvintha  rose.  For  an  instant  ahe  stood 
irresolute.  To  quit  Hermanric  at  such  a  time  aa 
this,  was  a  sacrifice  that  wrung  her  savage  heart; 
— ^but  she  remembered  the  severity  of  Alanc's 
disdpline,  she  saw  the  armed  men  awaiting  her, 
and  yielded  after  a  struggle  to  the  imperiou  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  the  king's  commanda 
Trembling  with  suppressed  anger  and  bitter  dia- 
appointment,  she  wnispered  to  liennanric  aa  aha 
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"Ton  cannot  §av0  her  if  yon  trouMI  Yoa 
dare  not  commit  her  to  the  charge  of  your  com- 
panionSf  she  is  too  voung  and  too  fair  to  he  ahan- 
doned  to  their  douotfiil  protection.  You  cannot 
escape  with  her,  for  you  mnst  remain  here  on  the 
watch  at  yoar  post.  You  will  not  let  her  depart 
1^  teraelff  for  you  know  that  she  would  perish 
with  cold  and  privation  hefore  the  morning  rises^ 
When  I  return  on  the  morrow  I  shall  see  her  in 
the  tent.  You  cannot  escape  from  your  promise ; 
—  you  cannot  forget  it — you  muit  shed  her 
blood !" 

**The  commands  of  the  king,^  said  the  old 
warrior,  signing  to  his  party  to  depart  with 
Groisvintha,  who  now  stood  with  forced  calm- 
ness awaiting  their  guidance,  **  will  he  commu^ 
nicated  to  the  chief&in  Hermanric  on  the  mor* 
row.  Rememher,"  he  eontinued  in  a  lower 
tone,  pointine  contemptuously  to  the  trembling 
girl^  ^that  the  vigilance  yoa  have  shown  in 
setting  the  watch  hefore  yonder  gate,  will  not 
excuse  any  negligence  your  prir^  there  may 
now  cause  you  to  commit  1  Consult  your  youth- 
fid  pleasures  as  you  please,  bat  remember  your 
duties !    Farewell  I'' 

Uttering  these  words  in  a  0teni,  serious  tone, 
the  veteran  departed.  Soon  the  last  sound  of 
the  footsteps  of  his  escort  died  away,  and  Her- 
manric and  the  fugitive  were  left  uone  in  the 
tent. 

During  the  address  of  the  old  warrior  to  the 
chieftain,  the  girl  had  silently  detached  herself 
from  her  protector's  support,  and  retired  hastily 
to  the  interior  of  the  tent.  When  she  saw  that 
they  were  left  together  again,  she  advanced 
hesitatingly  toward  the  young  Goth,  "and  looked 
up  with  an  expression  m  mute  inquiry  into  his 
tice. 

**  I  am  very  miserable,"  said  she,  after  an  inter- 
val of  silence,  in  soft,  clear,  melancholy  accents. 
"  If  you  forsake  me  now,  I  must  die — and  I  have 
lived  so  short  a  time  on  the  earth,  I  have  known 
80  little  happiness  and  so  little  love,  that  I  am 
not  fit  to  die  1  But  you  will  protect  me  !  You 
are  good  and  brave,  strons  with  weapons  in  your 
hands,  and  full  of  pity.  You  have  defended  me, 
and  spoken  kindly  of  me — I  love  you  for  the 
compassion  you  have  shown  me  1" 

Her  language  and  actions,  simple  as  they 
were,  were  yet  so  new  to  Hermanric,  whose 
experience  of  her  sex  had  been  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  women  of  his  own  stem  impas- 
sive nation,  that  he  could  only  reply  by  a  brief 
assurance  of  protection,  when  the  suppliant 
awaited  his  answer.  A  new  page  in  the  history 
of  humanity  was  open  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
scanned  it  in  wondering  silence. 

"■  If  that  woman  should  return,"  pursued  the 
girl,  fixing  her  dark,  eloquent  eyes  intently 
I  upon  the  Goth^s  countenance,  ^  take  me  quickly 
[where  a\ie  cannot  come.  My  heart  grows  cold 
as  I  look  on  her !  She  will  kill  me  if  she  can 
approach  me  again  I  My  father's  anger  is  very 
fearful,  but  hei^  is  horriole — ^horrible — horrible  ! 
Hush  1  already  I  hear  her  coming  back — ^let  us 
eo— I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  please — ^but 
let  us  not  delay  while  there  is  time  to  depart ! 
She  will  d'estroy  me  if  she  sees  me  now,  and  I 
cannot  die  yet !  Oh  my  preserver,  my  compas- 
sionate defender,  I  cannot  die  yet  P 

"No  one  shall  harm  you — ^no  one  shall  ap- 
proach jrou  to-night — you  are  secure  from  all 
daDgen  in  this  tent,"  said  the  Goth,  gazing  on 


her  with  imdiflwinbled  ttBtoniahment  and  admua- 
tion. 

"  I  will  tell  you  why  death  is  so  dreadful  to 
me,"  she  continued,  and  her  voice  deepened  as 
she  spoke^  to  tones  of  mournful  solemnity, 
strangely  impressive  in  a  creature  so  young, 
**!  have  lived  much  alone,  and  have  had  no 
companions  but  my  thoughts,  and  the  sky  that 
I  could  look  up  to,  and  the  things  on  the  earth 
that  I  could  watch.  As  I  have  seen  the  clear 
heaven  and  the  soft  fields,  and  smelt  the  perfipie 
of  flowers,  and  heard  the  voices  of  singing-hirdi 
afiir  off,  I  have  wondered  why  the  same  God 
who  laaAp  all  this,  and  made  me,  should  have 
made  grief  and  pain  and  hell~*the  dread  eternal 
hell  that  my  fktner  speaks  of  in  his  church.  I 
never  looked  at  the  sun-light,  or  awoke  from  my 
sleep  to  look  on  and  to  think  of  the  distant  stars, 
but  I  longed  to  love  something  that  might  listen 
to  my  joy.  But  my  father  forbade  me  to  be 
happy!  He  frowned  even  when  he  gave  me 
my  flower-garden— though  Grod  made  flowers. 
He  destroyed  my  lute — though  (rod  made  music 
My  life  has  been  a  longing  in  loneliness  for  the 
voices  of  friends!  My  heart  has  swelled  and 
trembled  within  me,  because  when  I  walked  in 
the  garden  and  looked  on  the  plains  and  woods 
and  high,  bright  mountains  that  were  round  me, 
I  knew  that  I  love  them  alone  I  Do  you  know 
now  why  I  dare  not  die  ?  It  is  because  I  must 
find  first  the  happiness  which  I  feel  God  has 
made  for  me.  It  is  because  I  must  live  to  praiM 
this  wonderful,  beautiful  world  with  others  who 
enjoy  it  as  I  could )  It  is  because  my  home  has 
been  among  those  who  sigh,  and  never  among 
those  who  smile  1  It  is  for  this  that  I  fear  to 
die  I  I  must  find  companions  whose  prayers  are 
in  singing  and  in  happiness,  before  1  go  to  the 
terrible  hereafter  that  all  dread.  I  dare  not  die  I 
I  dare  not  die !" 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words  she  bee;an  to 
weep  bittexly.  Between  amazement  and  com- 
passion the  young  Goth  was  speechless.  He 
looked  down  upon  the  small,  soft  hand  that  she 
had  placed  on  his  arm  while  she  spoke,  and  saw 
that  it  trembled  ;  he  pressed  it,  and  felt  that  it 
was  cold ;  and  in  the  fint  impulse  of  pity  pro- 
duced by  the  action,  he  found  the  readiness  of 
speech,  which  he  had  hitherto  striven  for  in  vain. 

^  You  shiver  and  look  pale,"  said  he ;  *^  a  fire 
shall  be  kindled  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  I  will 
bring  you  garments  that  will  warm  you,  and  food 
that  wiU  give  you  strength  ;  you  shall  sleepy  and 
I  will  watch  that  no  one  harms  you." 

The  girl  hastily  looked  up.  An  expression  of 
inefiable  gratitude  overspread  her  sorrowfid  coun- 
tenance. She  murmnrcNl  in  a  broken  voice,  ^  Oh. 
how  merciful — how  merciful  you  are  I"  Ana 
then,  after  an  evident  struggle  with  herself,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  again  burst 
into  tears. 

More  and  more  embarrassed,  Hermanric  me- 
chanically busied  himself  in  procuring  from  such 
of  his  attendants  as  the  necessities  of  the  block- 
ade left  free,  the  supplies  of  fire,  food  and  rai- 
ment which  he  had  promised.  Sne  received  the 
coverings,  approached  the  blazing  fuel,  and  par- 
took of  the  simple  refreshment  which  the  youqg 
warrior  ofiered  her^  with  eagerness.  After  diat, 
she  sat  for  some  time  silent,  absorbed  in  deep 
meditation,  and  cowering  over  the  fire,  apparently 
Unconscious  of  the  curiosity  with  which  she  was 
stai  regarded  by  die  0«th.     At  length  she 
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denly  looked  m^  and  obwrfittg  hueyefl  fixed  on 
her,  arose  and  beckoned  him  to  the  seat  that  she 
occopied. 

^  Did  you  know  how  utterly  fonaken  I  am,'' 
said  she,  ^  you  would  not  wonder  as  you  do,  that 
I,  a  stianeer  and  a  Roman,  have  sought  you  thus. 
I  have  told  you  how  lonely  was  my  home  ;  but 
yet  that  home  was  a  refuge  and  a  protection  to 
me  until  the  morning  of  this  lon^  day  that  is 
past,  when  I  was  expelled  from  it  forever  1  I 
was  suddenly  awakened  in  my  bed  by — ^my 
fiither  entered  in  ange^— he  called  me  ''-— - 

She  hesitated,  blushed,  and  then  paused  at  the 
very  outset  of  her  narrative.  Innocent  as  she 
was,  the  natural  instincts  of  her  sex  spoke,  though 
in  a  mysterious  yet  in  a  warning  tone,  within  her 
heart,  abruptly  imposing  on  her  motives  for  si- 
lence that  she  could  neither  penetrate  nor  ex- 
plain. She  clasped  her  trembling  hands  over  her 
Dosom  as  if  to  repress  its  heaving,  and  casting 
down  her  eyes,  continued  in  a  lower  tone  :— 

^  I  cannot  tell  you  why  my  father  drove  me 
from  his  doors.  He  has  almrays  been  silent  and 
sorrowful  to  me ;  setting  me  long  tasks  in  mourn- 
ful books ;  commanding  that  I  should  not  quit  the 
predncts  of  his  abode,  uid  forbidding  me  to  speak 
to  him  when  I  have  sometimes  asked  him  to  tell 
me  of  my  mother  whom  I  have  lost.  Yet  he  never 
threatened  me  or  drove  me  from  his  side^ntil  the 
morning  of  which  I  have  told  you.  Then  his 
wrath  was  terrible ;  his  eyes  were  fierce ;  his  voice 
was  threatening!  He  bade  me  b^one,  and  I 
obeyed  him  in  afiHght,  for  I  thought  he  would 
have  shun  me  if  I  stayed  1  I  fled  from  the  house, 
knowing  not  where  I  went,  and  ran  through 
yonder  gate,  which  is  hard  by  our  abode.  As  I 
entered  the  suburbs  I  met  great  crowds,  all  hurry- 
in|f  into  Rome.  I  was  bewildered  by  my  fears 
and  the  confusion  all  around,  yet  I  remember  that 
they  called  loudly  to  me  to  ny  to  the  city,  ere  the 

Stes  were  closed  against  the  assault  of  the  Goths, 
id  others  jostled  and  scofied  at  me,  as  they 
passed  by  and  saw  me  in  the  thin  night  garments 
in  which  I  was  banished  from  my  home  I" 

Here  she  paused  and  listened  intently  for  a  few 
moments.  Every  accidental  noise  that  she  heard, 
itill  awakened  in  her  the  apprehension  of  Gois- 
Tintha's  return.  Reassured  by  Hermanric  and  by 
her  own  observation  of  all  that  was  passing  outside 
the  tent,  she  resumed  her  narrative  after  an  inter- 
val, speaking  now  in  a  steadier  voice. 

^  I  thought  my  heart  would  bunt  within  me,*' 
ahe  continued,  ^^as  I  tried  to  escape  them.  All 
things  whirled  before  my  eyes.  I  could  not  speak. 
—I  could  not  stop, — I  could  not  weep.  I  fled  and 
fled  I  knew  not  whither,  until  I  same  down  ex- 
hausted at  the  door  of  a  small  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  suburbs.  Then  I  called  for  aid,  but 
no  one  was  by  to  hear  me.  I  crept — ^for  I  could 
stand  no  longer — into  the  house.  It  was  empty. 
I  looked  from  the  windows :  no  human  figure 
passed  through  the  silent  streets.  The  roar  of  a 
mighty  confusion  still  rose  from  the  walls  of  the 
dty,  but  I  was  left  to  listen  to  it  alone.  In  the 
bouse,  I  saw  scattered  on  the  floor  some  fragments 
of  bread  and  an  old  garment.  I  took  them  both, 
and  then  rose  and  departed,'  for  the  silence  of  the 
place  was  horrible  to  me,  and  I  remembered  the 
fields  and  the  plains  that  I  had  once  loved  to  look 
on,  and  I  thought  that  I  might  find  there  the 
renige  that  had  been  denied  to  me  at  Rome !  So 
I  set  forth  once  more,  and  when  I  gained  the  soft 
fWM,  andsat  down  iMade  the  shady  trees,  and 


saw  the  sunlight  hiiriiteninfover  the  eutl^  my 
heart  grew  sad,  and  I  wept  as  I  thought  oo  aoj 
loneliness  and  remembered  my  father's  anger. 

"•  1  had  not  long  remained  in  mj  restin^-pboe^ 
when  I  heanl  a  sound  of  trumpets  in  the  diAnffe, 
and  looking  forth,  I  saw  far  off.  advancing  over  the 
{dains,  a  nughty  multitude  witn  arms  that  glittered 
in  the  sun.  I  strove,  as  I  beheld  them,  to  9xs» 
and  return  even  to  those  suburbs  whose  f^l'tnAr 
had  afl[nghted  me.  But  my  limbs  failed  me.  1 
saw  a  little  hollow  hidden  among  the  trees  arauad. 
I  entered  it ;  and  there  throughout  the  looelr  day 
I  lay  concealed.  I  heaid  the  long  tranq)  of  lost- 
steps  as  your  army  passed  roe  on  the  roads  be> 
neath :  and  then,  ailer  those  hours  of  fear  cams 
the  weary  hours  of  solitude ! 

^'  Ob,  those  lonely — lonely — lonely  Ikoon!  1 
have  lived  without  companions,  but  those  faooo 
were  more  teirible  to  me  than  all  the  years  of  my 
former  life  I  I  dared  not  venture  to  leave  m 
hiding-place — I  dared  not  calll  Alone  in  the 
world,  1  crouched  in  my  refuge  till  the  sun  went 
down  !  Then  came  the  mist,  and  the  daiimes^ 
and  the  coki.  The  bitter  winds  of  night  thrilled 
through  and  through  me  !  The  lonely  obacarity 
around  me  seemed  filled  with  phantoms  whom  i 
oould  not  behold,  who  touched  me  and  rusded 
over  the  surface  of  my  skin  I  They  half  mad- 
dened me  f  I  rose  to  depart ;  to  meet  my  wrath- 
ful father,  or  the  army  that  had  passed  me,  or  sol- 
itude in  toe  cold,  bright  meadows— I  cared  not 
which ! — ^when  I  discerned  the  light  of  your  totck, 
the  moment  ere  it  was  extinguished.  Dark  though 
it  then  was,  I  found  your  tent.  And  now  I  know 
that  I  have  found  yet  more— a  companion  and  a 
friend  1*' 

She  looked  up  at  the  young  Goth  as  she  pro- 
nounced these  words,  with  the  same  grateful  ex- 
pression that  had  appeared  on  her  oountenanoe 
before ;  but  this  time  her  eyes  were  not  <<iw*tiKi<i 
by  tears.  Already  her  disposition — poor  as  wm 
the  prospect  of  happiness  which  now  lay  before 
it — nad  begun  to  return,  with  an  almost  infimriae 
facility  of  change,  to  the  restoring  influences  of 
the  brighter  emotions.  Already  the  short  tiafr- 
quillities  of  the  present,  began  to  exert  lor  her 
their  efiacing  charm  over  the  long  agitatioos  of 
the  past.  Despair  was  unnumbered  anooog  the 
emotions  that  grew  round  that  child-like  heart ; 
shame,  fear,  and  grief,  however  they  might  over- 
shadow it  for  a  time,  left  no  taint  of  their  pre- 
sence on  its  bright,  fine  surface.  Tender,  peril- 
ously alive  to  sensation,  strangely  retentive  «]f 
kindness  as  she  was  by  nature,  the  very  soUtode 
to  which  she  had  been  condemned,  had  gifted 
her,  young  as  she  was,  with  a  martjrrs  ca* 
durance  of  ill,  and  with  a  stoic's  patience  under 
pain. 

^^Do  not  mourn  for  me  now,"  she  pursaed. 
gently  interrupting  some  broken  expressions  oc 
compassion  wnich  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  yooig 
Goth.  ^  If  you  are  merciful  to  me,  I  shall  Ibcgel 
all  that  I  have  suffered !  Though  your  nation  i» 
at  enmity  with  mine,  while  you  remain  mj 
friend,  I  fear  nothing  1  I  can  look  on  your  great 
stature  and  heavy  sword  and  bright  armor  now, 
without  trembling !  You  are  not  fike  the  soldicn 
of  Rome  j — ^you  are  taller,  stronger,  more  gloti- 
ously  arrayed  1  You  are  like  a  statue  I  once  saw 
by  chance  of  a  warrior  of  the  Greeks !  Yon  hava 
a  look  of  conquest,  and  a  presence  of  com- 
mand f 

She  gaxed  on  the  manly  and  powerfoi  frame 
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of  the  yomig  wanior,  dothed  as  it  was  in  the 
accotttennents  of  his  warlike  nation,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  childish  interest  and  astonishment, 
asking  him  the  appellation  and  use  of  each  part 
of  his  equipment,  as  it  attracted  her  attention, 
and  ending  her  inquiries  hy  eagerly  demanding 
his  name. 

^Hermanrie,"  she  repeated,  as  he  answered 
her,  ponoundng  with  some  difficulty  the  harsh 
Gothic  syllables, — ^  Hermanric !— that  is  a  stem, 
solemn  name — a  name  fit  for  a  warrior  and  a 
man !  Mine  sounds  worthless,  after  such  a  name 
as  that !    It  is  only  Antonina  !'* 

Deeply  as  he  was  interested  in  every  word  ut- 
tered by  the  eirl,  Hermanric  could  no  longer  fail 
to  perceive  the  evident  traces  of  exhaustion  that 
now  appeared  in  the  slightest  of  her  actions. 
Producmg  some  furs  from  a  comer  of  the  tent  he 
made  a  sort  of  rude  couch  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
heaped  fresh  fuel  on  the  flames,  and  then  gently 
counseled  her  to  recruit  her  wasted  energies  hy 
repose.  There  was  something  so  candid  in  his 
manner,  so  sincere  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he 
made  his  simple  offer  of  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  that 
the  most  distrustful  woman  would  have  accepted 
it  with  as  little  hesitation  as  Antonina;  who, 
eiatefully  and  unhesitatingly,  laid  down  on  the 
bed  that  he  had  been  spreading  for  her  at  her 
feet. 

As  soon  as  he  had  carefully  covered  her  with 
a  cloak,  and  rearranged  her  couch  in  the  position 
best  calculated  to  insure  her  all  the  warmth  of 
the  burning  fliel.  Hermanric  retired  to  the  other 
side  of  the  fire:  and,  leaning  on  his  sword, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  new  and  absorbing  re« 
flections  which  the  presence  of  the  girl  naturally 
aroused. 

He  thought  not  on  the  duties  demanded  of  him 
by  the  blockade;  he  remembered  neither  the 
scene  of  rase  and  ferocity  that  had  followed  his 
evasion  of  his  reckless  promise;  nor  the  fierce 
determination  that  Goisvmtha  haid  expressed  as 
she  quitted  him  for  the  night.  The  cares  and 
toils  to  come  with  the  new  morning,  which 
would  oblige  him  to  expose  the  fugitive  to  the 
mali^ity  of  her  revengeful  enemy ;  the  thousand 
contingencies  that  the  difference  of  their  sexes, 
their  nations,  and  their  lives,  might  create  to  op- 
pose the  continuance  of  the  permanent  protection 
that  he  had  promised  to  her,  caused  him  no  fore- 
bodings. Antonina,  and  Aiitonina  alone,  occu- 
pied every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  every  feeling 
of  his  heart.  There  was  a  softness  and  a  melody 
to  his  ear  in  her  very  name  I 

His  early  life  had  made  him  well  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  but  he  had  never  discov- 
ered all  its  native  smoothness  of  sound  and  ele- 
rce  of  structure,'  imtil  he  had  heard  it  spoken 
Antonina.  Word  by  word,  he  passed  over  in 
his  mind  her  varied,  natural,  and  happy  turns  of 
expression ;  recalling,  as  he  was  thus  employed, 
the  eloquent  looks,  the  rapid  gesticulations,  the 
changing  tones  wnich  had  accompanied  those 
wor£,  and  thinking  how  wide  was  tne  difference 
between  this  young  daughter  of  Rome^  and  the 
cold  and  taciturn  women  of  his  own  nation.  The 
very  mystery  enveloping  her  story,  whieh  would 
have  excitecf  the  suspicion  or  contempt  of  more 
civilized  men,  aroused  in  him  no  other  emotions 
than  those  of  wonder  and  compassion.  No  feel- 
ings of  a  lower  nature  than  these  entered  his 
heart  toward  the  girl.     She  mm  safe  under  the 


protjBCtion  of  the  enemy  and  the  barbarian,  after 
having  been  lost  through  the  interference  of  the 
Roman  and  the  senator. 

To  the  simple  perceptions  of  the  Goth,  the  dis- 
covery of  so  mucn  intelligence  united  to  such  ex- 
treme youth,  of  so  much  beauty  doomed  to  such 
utter  loneliness,  was  the  discovery  of  an  appari- 
tion that  dazzled,  and  not  of  a  woman  who 
charmed  him.  He  could  not  even  have  touched 
the  hand  of  the  helpless  creatureL  who  now  re- 
posed under  his  tent,  unless  she  nad  extended  it 
to  him  of  her  own  accord.  He  could  only  think 
■^with  a  delight  whose  excess  he  was  far  from 
estimating  himself— on  this  solitary,  mysterious 
being  who  had  come  to  him  for  shelter  and  for 
aid ;  who  had  awakened  in  him  already  new 
sources  of  sensation ;  and  who  seemed  to  his 
startled  imagination  to  have  suddenly  twined 
herself  forever  about  the  destinies  of  his  fu- 
ture life. 

He  was  still  deep  in  meditation,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  hand  suddenly  laid  on  his  arm.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  that  Antonina,  whom  he  had 
imagined  to  be  slumbering  on  her  couch,  was 
standing  by  his  side. 

*^I  cannot  sleep,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low,  awe- 
struck voice,  ""  until  I  have  asked  you  to  spare  my 
father  when  you  enter  Rome.  I  know  that  you 
are  here  to  ravage  the  city ;  and,  for  aught  I  can 
tell,  you  may  assault  and  destroy  it  to-night 
Will  you  promise  to  warn  me  before  the  walls 
are  assailed  ?  I  will  then  tell  you  my  father^s 
name  and  abode,  and  will  you  spare  him  as  you 
have  mercifully  spared  me?  He  has  denied  me 
his  protection,  out  he  is  my  father  still :  and  I  re- 
member that  1  disobeyed  nim  once,  when  I  poe- 
sessed  myself  of  a  lute  1  Will  you  promise  xne 
to  spare  him  ?  My  mother,  whom  I  have  never 
seen  and  who  must  therefore  be  dead,  may  love 
me  in  another  world  for  pleading  for  my  father's 
life !" 

In  a  few  words,  Hermanric  quieted  her  agita- 
tion by  explaining  to  her  the  nature  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Gothic  blockade,  and  she  silently  re- 
turned to  the  couch.  After  a  short  interval,  her 
slow,  regular  breathing  announced  to  the  young 
warrior,  as  he  watched  by  the  side  or  the  fire, 
that  she  had  at  leujgth  foigotten  the  day's  heri- 
tage of  misfortune  in  the  welcome  oblivion  of 
slasp. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THX  TWO  IHTKXVIBWS. 

The  time,  is  the  evening  of  the  fiist  day  of  the 
Gothic  blockade ;  the  place,  is  Vetranio's  palace 
at  Rome.  In  one  of  the  private  apartments  of 
his  mansion  is  seated  its  aJi-accompushed  owner, 
released  at  length  firom  the  long  sitting  convened 
by  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  unexpected 
siege  of  the  city.  Although  the  same  complete 
discipline,  the  same  elegant  regularity^  and  the 
same  luxurious  pomp,  which  mstinguished  the 
senator's  abode  in  times  of  security,  still  prevail 
over  it  in  the  time  of  imminent  danger  which 
now  threatens  rich  and  poor  alike  in  Rome,  Ve- 
tranio  himself  appears  far  from  partaking  the 
tranquillity  of  his  patrician  household.  His  man- 
ner displays  an  unusual  sternness,  and  his  fooe  an 
unwonted  displeasure,  as  he  ats,  occupied  by  hit 
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iilent  reflections  and  tlunoDglilT  imregudiul  of 
whatever  occurs  around  him.  Two  ladies  who 
are  his  companions  in  the  ajpaitment,  exert  all 
their  blandisnments  to  win  him  back  to  hilarity, 
hut  in  vain.  The  services  of  his  expectant  mu- 
sietans  are  not  put  into  requisition,  the  delicacies 
on  his  table  remain  untoucned,and  even  ^  the  in- 
estimable kitten  of  the  breed  most  worshiped  by 
Ihe  ancient  Egyptains"  gambols  unnoticed  and 
imapplauded  at  nis  feet  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  its  wonted  philosophical  equanimify  has  de- 
parted,  for  the  time  at  least,  from  the  senator's 
mind. 

Silence — ^hitherto  a  stranger  to  the  palace  apart- 
ments— ^had  reigned  uninterruptedly  over  them 
for  some  time,  when  the  freechnan  Carrio  inter- 
rupted Vetranio's  meditations,  and  put  the  ladies 
who  were  with  him  to  flight,  by  announcing  in 
an  important  voice,  that  the  Prefect  Pompeianus 
desired  a  private  interview  with  the  Senator 
YetFanio. 

The  nejEt  instant  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome 
entered  the  apartment.  He  was  a  short,  fat,  un- 
dignified man.  Indolence  and  vacillation  were 
legibly  impressed  on  his  appearance  andexpres- 
non.  You  saw,  in  a  moment,  that  his  mind,  like 
a  shuttlecock,  might  be  urged  in  any  direction  by 
the  efforts  of  others,  but  was  utterly  incapable  of 
Tolition  by  itself.  But  onoe  in  his  Ufe  bad  the 
Prefect  Pom^ianus  been  known  to  arrive  un- 
aided at  a  positive  determination,  and  that  was  in 
deciding  a  fierce  argument  between  a  bishop  and 
a  general,  regarding  the  relative  merits  ot  two 
rival  rope-dancen  of  equal  renown. 

^  I  have  come,  my  oeloved  friend,^'  said  the 
Prefect  in  agitated  tones,  ^  to  ask  your  opinion,  at 
this  period  of  awful  responsibility  for  us  all,  on  the 
plan  of  operations  proposed  by  the  Senate  at  the 
sitting  of  to-day !  But  first,"  he  hastil3r  con- 
tinued, perceiving  with  the  unerring  instinct  of 
an  old  gastronome,  that  the  inviting  refreshments 
on  Yetranio's  taole  had  remained  untouched, 
^  permit  me  to  fortily*my  exhausted  energies  by 
a  visit  to  your  ever-luxurious  board.  Aias,  my 
friend,  when  I  consider  the  present  fearful  scar- 
city of  our  provision  stores  ui  the  citv,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  this  accursed  blockade  may 
he  expected  to  last,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  gods  alone  know  (I  mean  St.  Peter)  how 
much  longer  we  may  be  enabled  to  give  occupa- 
tion to  our  digestions  and  employment  to  our 
cooks. 

"  I  have  observed,"  pursued  the  Prefect,'  after 
an  interval,  speaking  with  his  mouth  full  of  stewed 
peacock ;  ""  1  have  observed,  oh  esteemed  col- 
league !  the  melancholy  of  your  manner  and  your 
abwlute  silence  during  your  attendance  to-day  at 
our  deliberations.  Have  we,  in  your  opinion,  de- 
cided eiToneouslj^  It  is  not  impossiole  \  Our 
eofilusi<m  at  this  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
barbarians  may  have  bUnded  our  usual  penetra- 
tioii !  If  by  any  chance  you  dissent  from  our 
plana,  I  beseech  you  communicate  it  to  me  with- 
out reserve  I" 

^I  dissent  firom  nothing,  because  I  have  heard 
noCbing,"  replied  Yetzanio  sullenly.  *^I  was  so 
oocnpied  by  a  private  matter  of  importance  during 
my  attendance  at  the  sittinjg  of  the  Senate,  that  1 
waa  deajf  to  their  deliberations.  I  know  that  we 
are  besieged  by  the  Goths— why  are  they  not 
driven  from  beiore  the  walls  V 

''  Deaf  to  our  deliberations  1  Drive  the  Goths 
inm  the  wallsl''  rapealed  tha  Prefect,  fiontly. 


^  Can  y«m  think  of  any  private  matter  at  waA  a 
moment  as  this  ?  Do  you  know  our  dan^r  ?  Do 
you  know  that  our  friends  are  so  astomsbed  at 
this  frightful  calamity,  that  they  move  aboot 
like  men  half-awakened  from  a  dream  ?  Have 
^ou  not  seen  the  streets  filled  with  terrified  and 
indignant  crowds?  Have  you  not  noounted  the 
ramparts  and  beheld  the  innumerable  multitudes 
of  pitiless  Goths  surrounding  4]b  on  all  sides,  in- 
tercepting our  suf^Iies  of  provisions  from  tbt 
country,  and  menacing  us  with  a  speedy  fiunine, 
unless  our  hoped-for  auxiliaries  amve  firoon  Ra- 
venna ?  Do  you  not  know,  that  the  legioos  we 
have  in  the  city  are  not  sufficient  to  znard  more 
than  half  the  circuit  of  the  walls  ?  Has  no  ooe 
informed  you  that  if  it  should  please  the  leader* 
of  the  barbarians  to  change  his  olockade  into  aa 
assault,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  should 
be  unable  to  repulse  him  successfully  ?  Deaf  lo 
our  deliberations,  when  your  palaoe  may  to-mof- 
row  be  burnt  over  your  head,  when  we  may  be 
starved  to  death,  when  we  may  be  doomed  id 
eternal  dishonor  by  being  driven  to  coocltide  a 
peace  I  Deaf  to  our  deliberations,  wh«i  such  aa 
unimaginable  calamity  as  this  invasion  has  faDea 
like  a  thunderbolt  under  our  very  walls  1  Tea 
amaze  me  1  You  overwhelm  me  I  You  honi^ 
mel 

And  in  the  excess  of  lus  astoniahnieDt,  the  be- 
wildered Prefect  actually  abandoned  his  stewed 
peacock,  and  advanced,  wine-cup  in  band,  to  o^ 
tain  a  nearer  view  of  the  features  of  his  imper- 
turbable host. 

'^  If  we  are  not  strong  enourii.  to  drive  the 
Goths  out  of  Italy,"  rejoined  Vetraaiai,  oooUy, 
^^you  and  the  Senate  know  that  we  are  tA 
enough  to  bribe  them  to  depart  to  the  reoaoCe« 
confines  of  the  Empire.  If  we  have  not  swoidi 
enough  to  fight,  we  have  gold  and  silver  eaoo^ 
to  pay." 

''"  I  ou  are  jesting  I  Remember  our  honor  vd 
the  auxiliaries  we  still  hope,  for  from  Ra^'eana,^ 
said  the  Prefect,  reprovin|;ly. 

'•''  Honor  has  lost  the  signification  now.  thai  it 
had  in  the  time  of  the  Cssaxs,"  retorted  trie  S«a* 
ator.  ^Our  fighting  days  are  over.  We  have 
had  heroes  enough  for  our  reputation.  As  lor 
the  auxiliaries  you  still  hope  for,  you  will  have 
none !  While  the  Emperor  is  safe  in  Ravenaa. 
he  will  care  nothinc  for  the  worst  extremities 
that  can  be  suffered  by  the  people  of  Rome.'^ 

^  But  you  forget  your  duties,"  urged  the  astosH 
ished  Pompeianus,  turning  from  reboke  to  ex- 
postulation. '*  You  forget  that  it  is  a  time  wbea 
all  private  interests  must  be  abandoned  !  Yos 
forget  that  I  have  come  here  to  ask  your  advice, 
that  I  am  bewildered  by  a  thousand  projects, 
forced  on  me  from  all  sides,  for  ruline  the  city 
successfully  during  the  blockade;  that  J  look  to 
you,  as  a  friend  and  a  man  of  reputation,  to  aid 
me  in  deciding  on  a  choice  out  of  the  varied 
counsels  submitted  to  me  in  the  Senate  to-day! 
Would  you  really  persuade  me  you  are  ignono: 
that  wliat  sentinels  we  have,  are  doubled  already 
on  the  walls?  Would  you  attempt  to  deckxf 
seriously  to  me^  that  you  never  heard  the  ptojeei 
of  SaturninuB  lor  reducing  imperceptibly  the  di- 
umal  allowance  of  provisions?  Or  the  rccooi- 
mendation  of  Emilianus,  that  the  people  ahoaU 
be  kept  from  thinking  on  the  daogen  and  ex- 
tremities which  now  threaten  them,  by  heaif, 
provided  incessantly  with  public  amuaements  ax 
the  theaters  and  hippodromee?    Do  you  xeaDy 
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mem  that  yoa  an  m^ASetent  to  the  hooon  of 
our  preaent  situation  ?  By  the  souls  of  the  Apos- 
tlesy  Vetranio,  I  begin  to  think  that  you  do  not 
beheve  in  the  Gotos  !'* 

^I  have  already  told  you  that  private  affairs 
occupy  me  at  present,  to  the  exclusion  of  public/' 
said  Vetranio,  impatiently.  ^'Debate  as  y^u 
choose — approve  what  projects  you  will--l 
withdraw  mvself  from  interference  in  your  de- 
liberations V* 

^This,''  munnured  the  repulsed  Prefect  in 
soliloquy,  as  he  mechanically  resumed  his  place 
at  the  refreshment  table,  ^This  is  the  very  end 
and  climax  of  all  calamities !  Now.  when  ad- 
vice and  assistance  are  more  {necious  tnan  jewels 
in  my  estimation,  I  receive  neither  I  I  gain  from 
none  the  wise  and  saving  counsels  which,  as 
chief  magistrate  of  this  Imperial  City,  it  is  my 
right  to  (femand  from  all ;  and  the  man  on  whom 
I  most  depended  is  the  man  who  fails  me  most  1 
Yet  hear  me,  oh  Vetranio,  once  again,''  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  Senator,  "if  our  perils  be- 
yond the  walls  affect  you  not,  there  is  a  weighty 
matter  that  has  been  settled  within  them,  which 
must  move  you.-  After  you  had  quitted  the 
Senate,  Serena,  the  widow  of  StiUcho,  was  ac- 
cused, as  her  husband  was  accused  before  her,  of 
secret  and  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Goths ;  and  has  been  condemned,  as  her  husband 
inras  coodenmed,  to  sufier  the  penalty  of  death. 
I  myself  discerned  no  evidence  to  convict  her : 
but  the  populace  cried  out,  in  universal  frenzy, 
that  she  was  guilty,  tliat  she  should  die;  and 
that  the  barbanans,  when  they  heard  of  the  pun- 
i^ment  indicted  on  their  secret  adherent,  would 
retire  in  dismay  from  Rome.  This  also  was  a 
moot  point  of  argument,  on  which  I  vainly  en- 
deavored to  decide:  but  the  Senate  and  the  peo- 
Sle  were  wiser  tnan  I,  and  Serena  was  con- 
sumed to  be  strangled  to-morrow,  by  the  public 
executioner.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  report 
before  this  ^time,  and  is  the  adopted  mother  of 
the  Emperor.  It  is  now  doubted  by  many 
whether  Stilicho,  her  husband,  was  ever  guilty 
of  the  correspondence  with  the  Goths  of  which 
he  was  accused ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  doubt  much 
that  Serena  hais  deserved  the  punishment  of 
death  at  our  hands.  I  beseech  y^ou,  Vetranio,  let 
me  be  enlightened  by  your  opinion  on  this  one 
point  at  least  I'** 

The  Prefect  waited  anxiously  for  an  answer, 
but  Vetranio  neither  looked  at  him  nor  replied. 
It  was  evident  that  the  senator  had  not  listened 
to  a  word  that  he  had  said ! 

This  reception  of  his  final  appeal  for  assistance 
produced  the  effect  on  the  petitioner  which  it 
was  perhaps  designed  to  convey — ^the  Prefect 
Fompeianus  quitted  the  room  in  despair. 

He  had  not  long  departed,  when  Canio  again 
entered  the  s^mitment^  and  addressed  his  master 
thus: 

^  It  is  grievous  for  me.  revered  patron,  to  dis- 
close it  to  you,  but  your  slaves  have  returned  un- 
successful from  the  search  1" 

'^  Give  the  description  of  the  girl  to  a  fresh  di- 
vision of  them,  and  let  them  continue  their  efforts 
throughout  the  m'ght,  not  only  in  the  streets,  but 
in  all  the  houses  of  public  entertainment  in  the 
city.  She  must  be  in  Rome,  and  die  muti  be 
ibund  1^'  said  the  senator  gloomily. 

Carrio  bowed  profoundly  and  was  about  to 

•  Bee  **  Decline  aad  Fall  of  the  Bomaa  Empire,"  ohsp. 
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depait,  when  he  wm  amfltod  at  the  door  by  hk 
masters  voice. 
^^If  an  old  man,  calling  himself  Numerian, 


you  go,"  said  Vetranio^ 
^^I  have  done  you  a  greai 


should  desire  to  see  me,''  said  Vetranio,  "admit 
him  instantly." 

''  She  had  quitted  the  room  but  a  short  time 
when  I  attempted  to  reclaim  her,"  pursued  the 
senator,  speaking  to  himself;  '^and  yet  when  I 
gained  the  open  air  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen! 
She  must  have  miiigled  unintentionally  with  the 
crowds  whom  the  Goths  drove  into  the  city,  and 
thus  have  eluded  my  observation !  So  young  and 
so  innocent !  She  must  be  found !  She  must  be 
found  1" 

He  naused,  once  more  engrossed  in  deep  and 
melancnolv  thought.  Afler  a  long  interval,  he 
was  roused  from  his  abstraction  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  marble  floor.  He  looked  up. 
The  door  had  been  c^ned  without  his  perceiving 
it,  and  an  old  man  was  advancing  with  slow  and 
trembling  steps  toward  his  silken  couch.  It  waa 
the  bereaved  and  broken-hearted  Numerian. 

"'  Where  is  she?  Is  she  found  ?"  asked  the 
father,  gazing  anxiously  round  the  room,  as  if  he 
had  expected  to  see  his  daughter  there. 

^  My  slaves  still  search  for  her,"  said  Vetranio, 
mournfully. 

"Ah,  woe — ^woe — ^woe  I  How  I  wronged  her! 
How  I  wronged  her  1"  cried  the  old  man,  tunung 
to  depart 

"Listen  to  me  ere  "«"*"  "^" 
gently  detaining  him. 

wrong,  but  I  will  yet  atone  for  it  by  finding  for 
you  your  child  1  While  there  were  women  who 
would  have  triumphed  in  my  admiration,  I  should 
not  have  atteqppted  to  deprive  you  of  your  daugh- 
ter I  Remember  when  you  recover  her — €uul 
you  shall  recover  her — ^that  from  the  time  when 
I  first  decoyed  her  into  listening  to  my  lute,  to 
the  night  wnen  your  traitorous  servant  led  me  to 
her  bedchamber,  she  has  been  innooent  in  this 
ill-considercd  matter.  I  alone  have  been  guilty  I 
She  was  scarcely •awakened#vhen  you  discovered 
her  in  my  arms,  and  my  entry  into  her  chamber 
was  as  little  expected  by  her,  as  it  was  by  yoa. 
I  was  bewildered  by  the  fumes  of  wine  ana  the 
astonishment  of  your  sudden  appearance,  or  I 
should  have  rescued  her  from  jpui  anger,  ere  it 
was  too  late  I  The  events  which  have  passed 
this  morning,  confused  as  they  have  been,  have 
yet  convinced  me  that  I  had  nxistaken  you  both. 
I  now  know  that  your  child  was  too  pure  to  be 
an  object  fitted  for  my  pursuit ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  secluding  her  as  you  did,  however  ill-advised 
you  might  appear,  you  were  honest  in  your  de- 
sign 1  Never  in  my  pursuit  of  pleasure  did  I 
commit  so  fatal  an  error,  as  when  I  entered  the 
doors  of  your  house !" 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  Vetranio  but  gave 
expression  to  the  sentiments  by  which  they  were 
really  inspired.  As  we  have  before  observed, 
prodigate  as  he  was  by  thoughtlessness  of  charac- 
ter and  licensor  of  social  position,  he  was  neither 
heartless  nor  criminal  by  nature.  Fathers  had 
stormed,  but  his  generosity  had  hitherto  invaria- 
bly paiufied  them.  Daughters  had  wept,  but  had 
found  consolation  on  all  previous  occasions- in  the 
splendor  of  his  palace  and  the  amiability  of  his 
disposition.  In  attempting,  therefore,  the  abduc- 
tion of  Antonina,  though  he  had  prepared  for 
unusual  obstacles,  he  had  expected  no  worse  re- 
sults of  his  new  conquest,  than  those  that  had 
followed,  aa  yet,  his  gallantries  that  were  paat 
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But  when — ^in  the  solittide  of  his  o^  home,  and 
in  the  complete  possession  of  his  faciihies-^he 
recalled  all  the  circumstances  of  his  attempt,  from 
the  time  when  he  had  stolen  on  the  girl's  slnm- 
bers,  to  the  moment  when  she  had  G&i  from  the 
house ;  when  he  remembered  the  stein,  concen- 
trated anger  of  Numerian.  and  the  agony  and  de- 
spair of  Antonina;  when  he  thought  on  the 
spirit-broken  repentance  of  the  deceived  father, 
and  the  fatal  departure  of  the  injured  daughter, 
he  felt  as  a  man  who  had  not  merely  committed 
an  indiscretion,  but  had  been  gaUty  of  a  crim^ ; 
he  became  convinced  that  he  had  incurred  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  destroying  the  happiness 
<xf  a  parent  who  was  leally  virtuous,  and  a  child 
who  was  truly  innocent.  To  a  man,  the  business 
of  whose  whole  life  w^  to  procure  for  himself  a 
heritage  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation was  to  pamper  that  refined  sensuality 
which  the  habits  of  a  life  had  made  the  very 
material  of  his  heait,  by  diffusing  luxury  and 
awakening  smiles  wherever  he  turned  his  steps, 
the  mere  mental  disquietude  attending  the  ill- 
success  of  his  intnision  into  Numerian's  dwelling, 
was  as  painful  in  its  influence,  as  the  bitterest 
remorse  that  could  have  aflflicted  a  more  highly- 
principled  mind.  He  now,  therefore,  instituted  the 
search  after  Antonina,  and  expressea  his  contrition 
to  her  father,  from  a  genuine  persuasion  that  no- 
thing but  the  completest  atonement  for  the  error 
he  had  committed,  could  restore  to  him  that  luxu- 
rious tranquillity,  the  loss  of  which  had,  as  he 
had  himself  expressed  it,  rendered  him  deaf  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  and  regardless  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths. 

**Tell  me,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
** whither  has  Ulpius  betaken  himself?  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  discovered.  He  may 
enlighten  us  upon  the  place  of  Antonina's  retreat. 
He  shall  be  secured  and  questioned." 

**  He  left  me  suddenly :  I  saw  him  as  I  stood 
at  the  window,  mix  with  the  multitude  in  the 
street,  but  I  kno#  not  whither  he  is  gone," 
replied  Numerian :  and  a  tremor  passed  over  his 
wnole  frame  as  ne  spoke  of  the  remorseless 
Pagan. 

Acain  there  was  a  short  silence.  The  ^ef  of 
the  broken-spirited  father  possessed  in  its  hu- 
mility and  despair  a  voice  of  rebuke,  before 
which  the  senator,  careless  and  profligate  as  he 
was,  insiinctiveljr  quailed.  For  some  time  he 
endeavored  in  vain  to  combat  the  silencing  and 
reproving  influence  exerted  over  him  by  the  very 
presence  of  the  sorrowing  man  whom  he  had  so 
fatally  wronged.  At  length,  after  an  interval,  he 
recovered  self-possession  enough  to  address  to 
Numerian  some  further  expressions  of  consolation 
and  hope ;  but  he  spoke  to  ears  that  listened  not. 
The  father  had  relapsed  into  his  mournful  ab- 
straction: and  when  the  senator  paused,  he  merely 
mutteredf  to  himself— ^^  She  is  lost  I  Alas,  she  is 
lost  forever!" 

**  No,  she  is  not  lost  forever,''  cried  Vetranio, 
warmly.  "I  have  wealth  and  power  enough  to 
cause  ner  to  be  sought  for  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  I  ^  Ulpius  shall  be  secured  and  questioned 
— imprisoned,  tortured,  if  it  is  necessary.  Your 
daughter  shall  be  recovered.  Nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  a  senator  o£  Rome !" 

•'  I  knew  not  that  I  loved  her,  until  the  mom- 
ing  when  I  wronged  and  banished  hei  1"  contin- 
ued the  old  man,^8till  speaking  to  himself.  ""I 
have  loct  all  trace  of  my  parents  and  my  jnotber 


— mj  wife  is  patted  from  me  finever^I  k»r 

nothing  left  but  Antonina;  and  now  she  too  it 
gone  1  Even  my  ambition,  that  1  once  ibougltf 
my  all  in  all,  is  no  comfort  to  my  bobI  :  Ua  I 
loved  it-~ala8 !  unconscioushr  loved  it — timngj^ 
the  being  of  my  child  1  I  destroyed  her  lute— 
I,  thought  her  shameless^— I  ^Irove  her  ftomtaj 
doors!  Oh,  how  I  wronged  herl — bow  I 
wronged  her  1^' 

"  lUmain  here,  and  repose  yourself  in  ooe  o{ 
the  ^eping  apartments,  until  my  slaves  rrtma 
in  the  morning.  You  will  then  hear  without  de- 
lay of  the  result  of  their  search  to-night,-'  sad 
Vetranio,  in  kindly  and  compassianate  tones. 

*^h  grows  dark — darkl"  groaned  the  fi^tW, 
tottering  towaxd  the  door;  "•  but  that  is  nothinp 
daylight  itself  now  looks  darkness  to  me!  i 
must  go:  I  have  duties  at  the  chapel  to  perfona. 
Nieht  is  repose  for  you — ^for  me,  it  is  tnmdstiat 
and  piarer  I" 

He  depart^  as  he  spoke.    Slowly  he  paced 
along  the  stveets  that  led  to  his  chapel,  gbodi^ 
with  penetrating  eye  at  each  inhabitant  of  the  be- 
sieged city  who  passed  him  on  his  way.    Witk 
some  difficulty  he  arrived  at  his  destinatioa :  for 
Rome  was  still  thronged  with  armed  men  hurrviae 
backward  and  forward,  and  with  crowds  otdor 
orderly  citizens  pouring  forth,  wherever  thnt 
was  space  enough  for  them  to  assemble.    Tb 
report  of  the  affliction  that  had  befiidJcn  him  W 
already  gone  abroad  among  his  heoreis,  and  ]hn 
whispered  anxiously  to  each  other  as  he  eatemi 
the  plain,    dimly-Iightcd    chapel,     and  sk»«hr 
mounted  the  pulpit  to  open  the  service,  by  resdi- 
in|[  the  chapter  in  the  Bible  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  perusal  that  night,  and  which  isp- 
S^ned  to  be  the  fifth  of  the  G^pei  of  St.  Mail 
is  voice  trembled,  his  face  was  ghastly  psk. 
and  his  hands  shook  perceptibly  as  he  bepa. 
but  he  read  on,  in  low,  broken  tones,  and  wa^ 
evident  pain  and  difficulty,  until  he  came  to  th* 
verse  containing  these  words :  '^  My  little  danei- 
ter  lieth  at  the  point  of  deatb.^'    Here  be  stopfcd 
suddenly,  endeavored  vainly  for  a  few  Toixwan 
to  proceed,  and  then  coverm^  his  faee  vriik  'lm 
hands,  sank  down  in  the  pulpit  and  aobtwd  aSool 
His  distressed  and  startled  audience  imntedjatstr 
gathered  round  him,  raised  him  in  thar  mrok 
and  prepared  to  conduct  him  to  his  own  ahcOt 
When,   however,  they  had  gained  the  door  ct 
the  chapel,  he  desired  them  gently,  to  leave  Lia 
and  return  to  the  performance  of  the  serncs 
among  themselves.    Ever  implicitly  obediee:  ir 
his  slightest  wishes,  the  persons  of  his  little  *- 
sembly,  moved  to  teais   by  the  sight  of  tht-r 
teacher's  sutfering.  obeyed  him,  by  retiring  «.< 
lently  to  their  former  places.     Aa  soon  m  hi 
found  that  he  was  alone,  he  passed  the  door:  ^ 
whispering  to  himself^  "'  1  most  join  Ukoee  %»-b* 
seek  herl      I    must  aid  them   myself  ui  ti)« 
search  \" — ^he  mingled  once  more  with  the  ^> 
oiderly  citizens   who   thronged    the   itarkrrf^ 
streets. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  aiFT  IR  TBS   WAIX. 


Wrsit  Ulpius  suddenly  deputed  finm  N 
nan's  house  on  the  morning  of  the  oieee,  it 
with  no  distinct  intention  of  betaking  Imnseif 
any  particular  place,  or  devoting  himself  le  a 
immediate  empbyment    It  was  to  give  vert 
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Mtjoff-''^  A&  te^tmy  that  now  filled  his  hetrt 
to  Blurting— that  lie  Bought  the  open  straetB. 
His  whole  moral  being  was  exalted  by  that  over* 
whelming  eenee  of  triumph,  which  uip^es  the 
phys^  natm«  into  action.  He  hurried  into  the 
nee  air,  aa  a  child  runs  on  a  bright  day  in  the 
wide  fields ;  his  delight  was  too  wild  to  ejqpand 
mider  a  roof;  his  excess  of  bliss  swelled  irre- 
prMflibly  beyond  all  artificial  limits  of  space. 

The  Goths  were  in  sight  1  A  few  hours  more, 
and  their  scaling  ladders  would  be  planted  against 
^tiie  walls.  On  a  dty  so  weakly  guarded  as 
Rome,  their  assault  must  be  alinost  instanta- 
neously successful.  Thifsting  for  plunder,  they 
-would  descend  in  inAiriated  multitodes  #9*  the 
defenseless   streets.       ChristianB  'though   they 


were,  the  restraints  of  religion  would,  in  that 
moment  of  fierce  triumph,  be  powerless  with 
such  a  nation  of  marauders  against  the  tempta* 
tioRs  to  pillage.  Churches  would  be  ravaged  and 
^strayed,-  priests  would  be  nmidered  in  at- 
temptmg  the  defense  of  their  ecJasiastical  tiea- 
sures;  me  and  swofd  would  waste  to  its  remot- 
est confines  the  stronghold  of  Christianity, -and 
overwhelm  in  death  and  oblivion  the  boldest  of 
Christianity's  devotees!  Then,  when  the  hur- 
ricane of  ruin  and  crime  had  passed  over  the 
city,  when  a  new  people  were  ripe  for  another 
government  and  another  religion— then  would  be 
the  time  to  invest  the  banished  gods  of  old  Rome 
vrith  their  former  rule ;  to  bid  the  survivon  of 
the  stricken  multitude  remember  the  iudgment 
that  their  apoetacy  to  their  ancient  fiuth  bad  de- 
manded and  incurmd ;  to  strike  the  very  remtnn- 
brance  of  the  Cross  out  of  the  memory  of  man ; 
and  to  reinstate  Paganism  on  her  throne  of  sacri- 
fices, and  under  he  roof  of  gold,  more  powerful 
from  her  past  persecutions;  more  universal  in 
her  sudden  restoration,  than  in  all  the  glories  of 
her  ancient  rule ! 

Such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through  the  Pa- 
gan^s  toiling  mind  as,  unobeervant  of  all  out- 
ward event^  he  paced  through  the  streets  of  the 
beleagured  city.  Already  he  beheld  the  aimy  of 
the  &ths  preparing  the  way,  as  the  unconscious 
pioneers  ot  the  returning  ^odL  for  the  march  of 
thftt  mighty  revolution  which  ne  was  determined 
to  lead.  The  warmth  of  his  past  eloquence, 
the  glow  of  Ids  old  courage,  thrilled  through  his 
heart,  as  he  figured  to  himself  the  prospect  that 
would  soon  stretch  before  him-— a  city  laid  waste, 
a  |)eo]^e  terrified,  a  government  distracted,  a  re- 
ligion destroyed.  TAm,  arising  amid  this  dark- 
ness and  ruin ;  amid  tluk  solitude,  desolation,  and 
decay,  it  would  be  hit  glorious  privilege  to  summon 
an  unlaithful  people  to  return  to  the  mistress  of 
their  ancient  love;  to  rise  from  prostration  be- 
neath a  dinnantled  Church ;  and  to  seek  pros- 
perity in  temples  repeopled  and  at  shrines 
restored! 

All  remembrance  of  late  events  now  entirely 
vanished  from  his  mind.  Numerian,  Vetranio, 
Antonina,  they  were  all  forgotten  in  this  menoo- 


oniphaatly  that  he  was  stiU  a  priest.  He  lelt 
animated  by  the  same  hopes,  elevated  \^  tlie 
same  aspirations,  as  in  those  early  days  when  he 
had  harangued  the  wavering  Pagans  in  the 
Temple,  and  first  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

It  was .  a  terrible  and  warning  proof  of  the 
omnipotent  influence  that  a  single  idea  nuiy  ex* 
ercise  over  a  whole  life,  to  see  that  old  noan 
wandering  among  the  crowds  around  him,  still 
enslaved,  after  yeara  of  suffering  and  solitude, 
degradation,  and.crime,  by  the  same  ruling  an^ 
bition  which  had  crusfaied  the  promise  of  his 
early  youth  1  It  was  an  awfiil  testimony  to  the 
eternal  and  mysterious  nature  of  thought,  to  ba- 
hold  that  wasted  and  we^ened  frame ;  and  then 
to  observe  how  the  uoasssilable  mind  within 
still  swayed  the  wreck  of  body  yet  left  to  it^ 
haw  faithfully  the  last  exhausted  resources  of 
failing  vigor  rallied  iiito  action  at  its^erce  com- 
mand— ^how  quickly,  at  its  mocking  voice,  the 
sunken  eye  lightened  again  with  a  sleam  of  hope, 
and  the  pale,  thin  lips  parted  mechanically  with 
an  exulting  smile ! 

The  houn  passec^  but  he  still  walked  on^ 
whither  or  among  whom  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared.  No  remorse  touched  his  heart  for  the 
destruction  that  he  had  wreaked  on  the  Chiia- 
^an  who  had  sheltered  him ;  no  terror  appalled 
xiis  soul  at  the  contemplation  of  the  miseries  that 
he  believed  to  be  in  preparation  for  the  city  from 
the  enemy  at  its  sates.  The  end  that  had  hal- 
lowed to  him  the  long  series  of  his  former 
offenses  and  former  sufferings,  now  obliterated 
iniquities  just  passed,  and  stripped  of  all  their 
horrors,  atrocities  immediately  to  come. 

The  Goths  might  be  destroyers  to  others,  but 
they  were  benefactors  to  kim;  for  they  were 
harbingen  of  the  ^ruii  which  would  be  the  ma- 
terial of  his  lefbrm,  and  the  source  of  his  tri- 
umph. It  never  entered  his  imagination  that,  as 
an  mhabitant  of  Rome,  he  shared  the  approach- 
ing perils  of  the  citizens,  and  in  the  moment  of 
the  assault  might  share  their  doom.  He  beheM 
only  the  new  and  gorgeous  prospect  that  war  and 
rapine  were  openmg  before  him.  He  thought 
oiuy  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  ere  his  new 
efforts  could  be  commenced— of  the  orders  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  should  fint  make  his 
voice  heard — of  the  Temples  which  he  should 
sslect  ter  restoration — of  the  quarter  of  Rome 
which  shoukl  first  be  chosen  for  the  reception  of 
his  daring  reform. 

At  length  he  paused  1  his  exhausted  energies 
yielded  under  the  exertions  imposed  on  them, 
and  obliged  him  to  bethink  himself  of  refresh- 
ment and  repose.  It  was  now  noon.  The  course 
of  his  wanderings  had  insensibly  brought  him 
back  to  the  precincts  df  his  old,familiar  dwelling- 
place  ;  he  found  himself  at  the  back  of  the  Pi»- 
cian  Mount,  and  only  separated  by  a  strip  of  un- 
even woody  ground,  from  the  base  of  the  ci^ 
wall.    The  place  was  very  solitaxy.    It  was  di- 


sable advent  of  the  Qoths !,    His  slavery  in  the  vided  from  the  streets  and  mansions  above  by 
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mwea,  his  last  visit  to  Alexandria,  his  earlier 
franderings — even  these,  so  present  to  his  me- 
mory untu  the  morning  of  the  siege,  were  swept 
fiponi  its  very  surface  now.  Age,  soKtude,  infir- 
mity—hitherto the  mournful  sensations  which 
were  proofs  to  him  that  he  still  continued  to  ex- 
ist—suddenly vanished  from  his  perceptions,  as 
-  things  that  were  not ;  and  now  at  length  he  for- 
got tkat  he  was  an  outcast,  and  remembered  trii 
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thick  groves  and  extensive  gardens,  whicn 
stretched  along  the  undulating  descent  of  the  hill. 
A  short  distance  to  the  westward  lay  the  Pin- 
cian  Gate,  but  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  wall  and 
some  olive  trees  which  grew  near  it,  shut  out  all 
view  of  objects  in  that  direction.  On  the  other 
side,  toward  the  eastward,  the  ramparts  were 
discernible,  running  in  a  straight  line  of  some 
length,  otttil  they  suddenly  tmned  inward  at  a 


AN'lt>NUQA. 


ri^t  angle  and  were  concealed  fiom  fuitfaer  pb- 
■ervation  by  the  walls  of  a  distant  palace  and  the 
pine  trees  of  a  public  garden.  The  only  living 
ngiue  discernible  near  this  lonely  spot,  .was  that 
of  a  sentinel,  who  occasionally  passed  over  the 
ramparts  above,  which — situated  as  they  were 
between  two  stations  of  soldiery,  one  at  the  Pin- 
-dan  Gate  and  the  other  where  the  wall  made  the 
angle  already  described — ^were  untenanted,  save 
by  the  guard  within  the  limits  of  whose  watch 
they  happened  to  be  placed.  Here,  for  «  short 
space  of  time,  the  Pagan  rested  nis  wearied 
name,  and  aroused  himself  insensibly  from  the 
enthralling  meditations  which  had  hitherto  blind- 
ed him  to  the  troubled  aspect  of  the  world 
around  him. 

He  now  for  the  first  time  heard  on  all  sides 
distinctly,  the  confused  noises  which  still  rose 
from  every  quarter  of  Rome.  The  same  inces- 
sant strife  6f  struggling  voices  and  hurrying  foot- 
steps, which  had  caught  his  ear  in  the  early 
,  morning,  attracted  his  attention  now;  but  no 
shrieks  of  distress,  no  dash  of  weapons,  no  shouts 
of  fury  and  defiance,  were  mingled  with  them : 
although,  as  he  perceived  by  the  position  of  the 
sun,  the  day  had  sufiicientfy  advanced  to  have 
brought  the  Gothic  army  long  since  to  the  foot  of 
the  walls.  What  could  be  ue  cause  of  this  de- 
lay in  the  assault ;  of  this  ominous  tranquiUit|' 
on  the  ramparts  above  him  ?  Had  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  Goths  suddenly  vanished  at  the  sight 
of  Aome  ?  Had  negotiations  for  peace  been  o^an- 
ixed  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  invaders  ? 
He  listened  again.  No  sounds  caught  his  ear 
difiering  in  character  from  those  he  had  just 
heard.  Though  beseiged,  the  dty  was  evidently 
— ^from  sonic  mysterious  cause— not  even  threat- 
ened by  an  assault. 

Suddenly  tlwre  appeared  from  a  little  paihway 
near  him,  which  led  round  the  base  of  the  wall,  a 
woman  preceded  by  a  child,  who  called  to  her 
impatiently,  as  he  ran  on,  *^  Hasten,  mother, 
hasten  t  There  is  no  crowd  here.  Yonder  is 
the  Gate.  We  shall  have  a  noble  view  of  the 
Goths  \" 

There  is  something  in  the  address  of  the  child 
to  the  woman,  that  gave  Ulpius  a  suspidon,  even 
then,  of  the  discovery  that  flashed  upon  him  soon 
after.  He  rose  and  followed  them.  They  passed 
onward  by  the  wall,  through  the  olive  trees  be- 
yond, and  then  gained  the  open  space  before  the 
Pinciati  gate.  Here  a  great  concourse  of  people 
had  assembled,  and  were  suffered,  in  their  proper 
tuin^  to  asoend  the  ramparts  in  divisions,  by  some 
soldiers  who  guarded  the  steps  by  which  they 
were  approached.  After  a  short  delay,  Ulpius 
and  those  around  him  were  permitted  to  gratify 
their  curiosity,  as  others  had  done  before  them. 
They  mounted  the  wall8,*and  beheld,  stretched 
over  the  ground  within  and  beyond  the  suburbs, 
the  vast  drcumfcrence  of  the  Gothic  lines. 

Terrible  and  almost  sublime  as  was  the  pros- 
pect of  that  immense  multitude,  seen  under  the 
brilliant  illumination  of  the  noontide  sun,  it  was 
not  impressive  enough  to  silence  the  turbulent 
loquaaty  rooted  in  the  dispositions  or  the  people' 
of  Rome.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  mslde 
their  noisy  and  conflicting  observations  on  the 
sight  before  them,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  from 
tl^  tremulous  accents  of  terror,  yo  the  loud  vo- 
dferetions  of  bravado. 

Some  spoke  boastfully  of  the  achievements 
that  would  be  perfonnad  by  the  Roouaii,  when 


their  expected  auxiliaries  amvcd  lh»ni  Bavean. 

Othen  foreboded,  in  andisaemMed  teixnr,  an  ia> 
sault  under  cover  of  the  night.  Heie,  a  poop 
abused,  in  low,  confidentul  ^tonea,  the  policy  ef 
the  government  in  its  put  relatioBa  with  the 
Goths.  There,  a  company  of  racked  vagabonds 
amuaed  themselves  by  pompouHy  oonfidiog  to 
each  other  their  positive  oonviction,  that  at  thai 
very  moment  the  barbarians  must  be  trembliag 
in  their  camp,  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  aB-pow- 
erfui  Capital  of  the  World.  In  one  direciM 
people  were  heard  noisily  speculating  whether 
the  Goths  would  be  driven  from  the  walls  by  the 
soldiers  of  Rome,  or  be  honored  by  an  invitatiai) 
to  conclude  a  paace  with  the  august  Eiupiia 
which  they  had  so  treasonably  ventured  to  ifr> 
vade.  In  another,  the  more  sober  and  repalahle 
among  the  spectators  audibly  expressed  ihdr  wp- 
prehensions  of  starvation,  dishonor,  and  defeat. 
should  -the  authorities  of  the  dty  be  foolhardy 
enough  to  veqture  a  resistance  to  Alaric  and  bM 
barbarian  hosts.  But  wide  as  was  the  diAsicBS 
of  the  particular  opinions  hazarded  among  the 
citizens,  they  all  agreed  in  one  unavoidable  csb- 
viction,  that  Rome  had  escaped  the  immediate 
honors  oi  an  assault,  to  be  threatened — if  aa- 
aided  by  the  legions  at  Ravenna — by  the  praepeo- 
tive  miseries  of  a  blockade. 

Amid  the  confusion  of  voices  around  him,  that 
word  ^^  blockade"  alone  reached  the  Pagan's  eax: 
It  brought  with  it  a  flood  of  emotions  that  over- 
whelmed him.  All  that  he  saw,  all  that  ha 
heard,  connected  itself  imperceptibly  with  tiiat 
expreasion.  A  sudden  darkness,  neither  to  be 
dinipated  nor  escaped,  seemed  to  obacsre  his 
faculties  in  an  instant.  He  struggled  mfrhaai 
cally  through  the  crowd,  descended  the  steps  ai 
the  ramparts,  and  returned  to  the  solitary  tftn 
where  he  had  first  beheld  the  woman  and  tW 
child. 

The  dty  was  blockaded  I  The  God»  ««« 
bent  then,  on  obtaining  a  peace  and  not  an  achiev- 
ing a  conquest!  The  city  was  blockailedl  li 
was  no  error  of  the  ignorant  multitude — lie  harf 
seen  with  his  own  ^es  the  tents  and  poeatiQc» 
of  the  enemy,  he  had  heard  the  soldiesa  <m.  the 
wall  discoursing  on  the  admirable  diqxsation  of 
Alaric's  forces,  on  the  impossibility  of  obtaiiun^ 
the  smallest  communication  with  the  aurromKix]!^ 
country,  on  the  vigilant  watch  that  had  V 
over  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  There 
doubt  on  the  matter — ^the  barbarians  had 
min^  on  a  blockade  1 

There  was  e\en  less  uncertainty  upon  the 
suits  which  would  be  produoediiy  this  unim 
nable  policy  of  the  Gotha— the  dty  would  be 
saved !  Rome  had  not  scnmled  in  former  yean 
to  .purchase  the  withdrawal  of  all  enemies  from 
her  distant  provinces;  and  now  that  the  vefj 
center  of  her  glory,  the  very  pinnacle  of  her  <ie» 
dining  power,  was  threatened  with  snddea  and 
unexpected  ruin,  she  would  lavish  on  the  GoUm 
the  treasures  of  the  whole  empire,  to  bribe  tJbem 
to  peace  aud  to  tempt  them  to  retieaL  The 
senate  might  possibly  delay  the  necessary 


cessions,  from  hopes  of  assistance  that  woold 
never  be  realized ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  ham 
of  negotiation  would  arrive;  northern  rapacity 
would  be  satisfied  with  southern  wealth;  acai  ia 
the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  inevitable,  the 
ruin  from  which  the  Pagan  revolution  was  to  da- 
rive  its  vigorous  source,  would  be  diverted  ixva 
the  churches  of  Rome. 


AUTOinifA. 
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Coaid  the  old  ranowaof  the  Roman  name  have 
letaioed  so  much  of  its  ancient  iniinence  as  to 
daunt  the  hardy  Goths,  after  they  bad  so  suc- 
cessfully penetrated  the  empire  as  to  have  reach* 
ed  the  walla  of  its  vaunted  capital  ?  Could  Ala- 
lic  have  conceived  so  exaggerated  an  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  forces  in  the  city  as  to  despair} 
with  all  his  multitudes,  of  stonniog  it  with  suc- 
cess? It  could  not  he  otherwi.^e!  No  other 
consideration  could  have  induced  the  barbarian 
general  to  abandon  so  glorious  an  achievement 
as  the  destruction  of  Rome.  With  the  chance 
of  an  assault  the  prospects  of  Paganism  had  bright- 
ened— with  the  certainty  of  a  blockade,  they  sunk 
immediately  into  disheaitening  gloom ! 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  ulpius  paced  back- 
ward and  forward  in  his  solitary  retreat,  utterly 
aliendoned  by  the  exaltation  of  feeling  which  had 
restored  to  his  faculties  in  the  morning  the  long- 
lost  vigor  of  their  former  youth.  Once  more  he 
experienced  the  infirmities  of  his  age ;  once  more 
he  remembered  (he  miseries  that  nad  made  his 
existence  one  unending  martyrdom ;  once  more 
he  felt  the  presence  of  nis  amoition  within  him, 
like  a  judgment  that  he  was  doomed  to  welcome, 
like  a  curse  that  he  was  created  to  cherish.  To 
say  that  his  sensations  at  this  moment  were  those 
of  the  culprit  who  hears  the  order  for  his  execu- 
tion when  he  had  been  assured  of  a  reprieve, 
is  to  convey  but  a  &int  idea  of  the  fierce  emotions 
of  rage,  gne^  and  despair,  that  now  united  to  rend 
the  iHigan's  heart. 

Trembling  with  weariness,  he  flung  himself 
down  under  the  shade  of  some  bushes  that  clothed 
for  some  distance  the  base  of  the  wall  above  him. 
As  he  lay  there — so  still  in  his  heavy  lassitude 
that  life  it^elf  seemed  to  have  left  him — one  of 
the  long  Rreen  lizards,  common  to  Italy,  crawled 
over  hismioulder.  He  seized  the  animal — doubt- 
ful for  the  moment  whether  it  might  not  be  of 
the  poisonous  species — and  examined  it.  At  the 
first  glance  he  maoovered  that  it  was  of  the  harm- 
less order  of  its  race,  and  would  have  mmg  it 
carelessly,  from  him,  but  for  something  in  its  ap- 
pearance which,  in  the  wayward  imtability  of 
nis  present  mood,  he  felt  a  strange  and  sudden 
pleaauie  in  contemplating. 

Through  its  exquisitely  marked  and  transparent 
skin  he  could  perceive  the  action  of  the  creature's 
heart,  and  saw  that  it  was  beating  violently^  in 
the  a^ny  of  fear  caused  to  the  animal  by  its  im- 
prisonment in  his  hand.  As  he  looked  on  it,  and 
thought  how  continually  a  being  so  timid  mu^ 
be* thwarted  in  its  humble  anxieties,  in  its  small 
efiforts,  in  its  little  journeys  from  one  patch  of 
^rass  to  another,  by  a  hundred  obstacles,  which, 
trifles  though  they  might  be  to  animals  of  a  higher 
species,  were  yet  of  fatal  importance  to  creatures 
constituted  like  itself^  he  began  to  find  an  imper- 
fect, yet  remarkable,  analogy  between  his  own 
destiny  and  that  of  this  sniaJl  unit  of  creation. 
He  felt  that,  in  its  petty  sphere,  the  short  life  of 
the  humble  animal  oefore  him  must  have  been 
the  prey  of  crosses  and  disappointments,  as  seri- 
ous to  it,  as  the  more  severe  and  destructive 
afflictions  of  which  Af,  in  kit  existence,  bad  been 
the  victim ;  and,  as  he  watched  the  shadow-like 
movement  of  the  little  fluttering  heart  of  the 
lizard,  he  experienced  a  cruel  pleasure  in  per- 
ceiving that  there  were  other  beings  in  the  crea- 
tion, even  down  to  the  most  insignificant,  who 
inherited  a  part  of  hia  misery,  and  suflereil  a  por- 
tion of  Ats  cfespair.* 


Era  long,  however,  his  emotJona  took  a  sterner 
and  a  darker  hue.  The  sight  of  the  animal 
wearied  him,  and  he  flung  it  contemptuously 
aside.  It  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
ramparts;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  he 
heard  a  slight  soimd,  resembling  the  falling  of 
several  minute  particles  of  brick  or  light  stone, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  wall  behina 
him. 

That  such  a  noise  should  proceed  from  so  mas- 
sive a  structure  appeared  unaccountable.  He 
rose,  and,  parting  tne  bushes  before  him,  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  surface  of  the  lofty  wall.  To 
his  astonishment,  he  found  that  the  brickwork 
had  in  many  places  so  completely  moldenNi 
away,  that  he  could  move  it  easily^  with  his 
fingers.  The  cause  of  the  trifling  noise  that  ha 
had  heard  was  now  fully  explamed:  hundreds 
of  lizards  had  made  their  homes  between  the 
fissures  of  the  bricks ;  the  animal  that  he  had 
permitted  to  escape  had  taken  refuge  in  one  of 
these  cavities^  and  in  the  hurry  of  its  flight  had 
detached  several  of  the  loose  crumbling  frag- 
ments that  surrounded  its  hiding-place. 

Not  pontent,  however,  with  the  discovery  he 
had  already  made,  he  retired  a  b'ttle,  and,  looking 
steadfastly  up  through  some  trees  which  in  this 
particular  place  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he 
saw  that  its  surface  was  pierced  in  many  places 
by  great  irregular  rifts,  some  of  which  extended 
nearly  to  its  whole  bight.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  perceived  that  the  mass  of  the  structure  at 
this  particular  point  leaned  considerably  out  of 
the  perpendicuhir.  Astounded  at  what  he  be- 
held^ he  took  a  stick  from  the  ground,  and  insert* 
ing  It  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  smallest  of  the 
cracks,  easily  succeeded  in  forcing  it  entirely 
into  the  waU,  part  of  which  seemed  to  be  hot-  \ 
low,  and  part  composed  of  the  same  rotten  brick- 
work which  had  at  first  attracted  his  attention: 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  whole  .structure, 
over  a  breadth  of  several  yards,  had  been  either 
weakly  and  carelessly  built,  or  had  at  some  former 
period  suffered  a  sudden  and  violent  shock.  Iks 
tell  the  stick  in  the  wall  to  mark  the  place ;  and 
was  about  to  retire,  when  be  heard  the  footstep 
of  the  sentinel  on  the  rampart  immediately 
above.  Suddenly  cautious,  though  from  what 
motive  he  would  have  been  at  that  moment 
hardly  able  to  explain,  he'  remained  in  the  con- 
cealment of  the  trees  and  bushes,  until  the 
guard  hod  passer!  onward;  then  he  cautiously 
cmei^d  from  the  place;  and,  retiring  to  some 
.'distance,  fell  into  a  train  of  earaest  and  absorbing 
!  thouglit. 

*  m  *  m  m 

To  account  to  the  reader  for  the  phenomenon 
which  now  engrossed  the  Pagan's  attention,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  brief  digression  to 
the  history  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  circumference  of  the  first  fortifications  cf 
the  city,  built  by  Romulus,  was  thirteen  milef . 
The  greater  part,  however,  of  this  large  area  \\as 
occupied  by  fields  and  gardens,  wliich  it  wa.s  ;U.> 
object  of  the  founder  of  the  empire  to  pr^scrv  <• 
for  arable  purposes,  from  the  incursions  of  the 
dillcrcnt  enem4^s  by  whom  he  was  threaten*.-*! 
from  without.  As  Komc  gradually  increased  iji 
size,  its  walls  were  progressively  enlarged  ?u(l 
altered  by  subsequent  nders.  But  it  was  not. 
until  the  reign  of  the  Ernpeior  Aurelian  (\.  p. 
270) ,  that  any  extraordinary  or  important  change 
was  eflcctcd  in  the  defences  of  the  city.    That 
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potentirte'  commenced  the  erection  of  weIIb, 
twenty-one  miles  in  circumference,  which  were 
finally  completed  in  the  reien  of  Prohus  (a.  d. 
276)'7  were  restored  by  Beiisarius  (a.  d.^  537) , 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  aetachcd  portions,  in  the 
fortifications  of  the  modem  city,  to  the  present 
day. 

At  the  date  of  our  story,  then  (a.  d.  408) ,  the 
walls  remained  precisely  as  they  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  reigns  of  Aurehan  and  Probus. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  made  of  brick ;  and 
in  a  few  places,  probably,  a  sort  of  sott  sandstone 
'might  have  been  addca  to  Uie  pervading  mate- 
rial. At  several  points  in  their  circumference, 
and  partjcularly  in  the  part  behind  the  Pincian 
Hiil,  these  walls  were  piult  in  arches^  forming 
deep  recesses,  and  occasionally  disposed  in  double 
lows.  The  method  of  building  employed  in 
their  erection,  was  generally  that  mentioned  by 
Vitnivius,  in  whose  time  it  originated,  as  *^opus 
reticidatum.*' 

The  '^opufi  reticulatnm  *'  was  composed  of 
tmall  bricKS  (or  stones)  set  together  on  their 
angles,  instead  of  horizontally,  and  giving  the 
fiunace  of  a  wall  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  solid 
net- work.  This  was  considered  by  some  archi- 
tects of  antifjuity  a  perishable  mode  of  construc- 
tion ;  and  Yitruvius  asserts  that  some  buildings 
where  he  had  seen  it  used,  had  fallen  down. 
From  the  imperfect  specimens  of  it  which  re- 
main in  modem  times,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  upon  its  merits.  That  it  was  assuredly 
insufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  the  bank  of 
Pincian  Mount,  which  rose  immediately  behind 
it,  in  the  solitary  spot  described  some  pages 
Mick,  is  still  made  evident  b^r  the  appearance  of 
the  wall  at  that  part  of  the  city,  which  remains 
in  modem  times  bent  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  cracked  in  some  places  almost  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  ruin  is  now"  known  to  the  present 
race  of  Italians,  under  the  expressive  title  of  "•  II 
Muro  Torto,"  or,  The  Crooked  Wall. 

AVe  may  here  observe  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  the  existence  of  this  natural 
breach  in  the  fortifications  of  Rome  was  noticed, 
or  if  noticed,  regarded  with  the  slightest  anxiety 
or  attention  by  the  majority  of. the  careless  and 
indolent  inhabitants,  at  the  period  of  the  present 
romance.  It  is  supposed  to  nave  been  visible  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Aurelian.  but  is  only  parti- 
cularly mentioned  br  Procopius,  an  historian  of 
the  sixth  centuxy,  who  relates  that  Belisarius,  in 
strengthening  the  city  a^nst  a  siege  of  the 
Goths,  attempted  to  repair  this  weak  point  in 
the  wall,  but  was  hindered  in  his  intended  labor 
by  the  devout  populace,  who  declared  that  it  was 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  St.  Peter,  and 
that  it  would  be  consequently  impious  to  meddle 
with  it.  The  general  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  without  finding  cause  to 
repent  of  his  facility  of  compliance ;  for,  to  use 
me  translated  words  of  the  writer  above-men- 
tioned, ^*  During  the  siege  neither  the  enemy  nor 
the  Romans  regarded  this  place."  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  so  extraordinary  an  event  as  this, 
gave  the  wall  that  sacred  character,  which  de- 
terred subsequent  rulers  from  attemptinff  its  re- 
pair; which  permitted  it  to  remain  crooked  and 
rent  through  tne  convulsions  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  which  still  preserves  it  to  attest  the  veracity 
of  historians,  by  appealing  to  the  antiquarian 
curiosity  of  tne  traveler  of  modem  times.* 

•  8«o  oote  in  Appendix— "  Tht  RUt  In  the  Wall." 


#  •  «  *  • 

We  now  return  to  Ulpins.  It  is  a  pecoBnity 
observable  in  the  chancters  of  men  lirinc  uKler 
the  ascendancy  of  one  mling  idea,  thmt  they  in- 
tuitively distort  whatever  attracts  their  atlmtifon 
in  the  enter  world,  into  a  connection  more  or  k«> 
intimate  with  the  single  object  of  their  mental 
contemplation.  Since  the  time  when  he  ha>S 
been  exiled  from  the  Temple,  tfatf  Pagan's  cpn~ 
ceptions  had,  unconsciously  tp  hinnell  weivi 
solely  in  reference  to  the  daring  design  which  i: 
was  the  business  of  his  whole  existence  to  enter- 
tain. Influenced,  therefore,  by  this  oUiqiatj  ei 
moral  feeling,  he  had  scaicelj  reflected  on  the 
discovery  that  he  had  just  made  at  the  base  o 
the  city  wall,  ere  his  mind  instantljr  reverted  to 
the  ambitious  meditations  whkh  had  oecnpted  it 
in  the  morning )  and  the  next  moment,  the  bm 
dawning  conceptions  of  a  bold  and  |>enlois  pnh 
jcct  began  to  absorb  his  restless  and  im'pttatme^ 
thoughts. 

He  reflected  on  the  pectdiarities  and  podticB  o( 
the  wall  before  him.  Although  the  widest  tad 
most  important  of  the  rents  which  he  had  ob- 
ser%'ed  in  it.  existed  too  near  the  ramnurt  to  he 
reached  witnout  the  assistance  of  a  laotler,  Iht^rr- 
were  others  as  low  as  the  ground,  which  he 
knew  by  the  result  of  the  trial  he  had  alread} 
made,  might  be  successfully  and  iflimeareh 
widened  by  the  most  ordinary  exertion  and  ppt- 
severance.  The  interior  of  the  wall,  if  JM?r»> 
by  the  condition  of  the  surface,  could  ofier  no  in- 
superable obstacles  to  an  attemot  at  penetntk\-i 
so  partial  as  to  be  limited  to  a  night  and  widl!> 
of  a  few  feet.  The  ramparts,  from  their  pocitinsi 
between  two  guard-houses,  would  been  imcncinx}- 
bered  by  an  inquisitive  populace.  The  sentini^ 
within  the  limits  of  whose  allotted  watch  it  hap- 
pened to  fall,  would*  when  night  came  on.  be  thr 
only  human  being  likely  to  pass  the  spot ;  and  a*. 
such  an  hour  his  attention  most  necessarily  Ve 
fixed — ^in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Htj 
was  now  placed— on  the  prospect  beyond^  rmthe'i 
than  on  tne  ground  below  and  behind  him.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  almost  a  matter  cf  eertainn 
that  a  cautious  man,  laboring  under  cover  of  tht 
night,  might  pursue  whatever  invevtigations  fc» 
pleased  at  the  base  of  the  wall. 

He  examined  the  ground  where  he  iww  gtood. 
Nothing  coidd  be  more  lonely  than  its  nrmrt ; 
aspect.  The  private  ^[ardens  on  the  hill  mbo\^ 
it  shut  out  all  communication  from  that  quarter 
It  could  only  be  approached  by  the  ibot-patr- 
that  ran  round  the  Pincian  Mount,  and  alone  tt. 
base  of  the  walls.  In  the  state  of  a^rs  now  ex- 
isting in  the  city,  it  was  not  probable  thai  at. 
one  would  seek  this  solitary  place,  whence  nr- 
thing  could  he  seen,  and  little  beard,  in  pirefer- 
ence  to  mixing  with  the  spirit-stirring  tooivsic 
in  the  streets,  or  observing  the  Gothic  encamp- 
ment from  such  positions  on  the  mnparts  «« 
were  easily  attainable  to  alL  In  addition  to  tSr 
secrecy  oflered  by  the  loneliness  of  this  insigmt- 
cant  patch  of  ground  to  whatever  employtnes>t* 
were  undertaken  on  it,  was  the  fnrdier  advaatasr 
afforded  by  the  trees  and  thickets  which  c»vem 
its  lower  end,  and  which  would  efliecfiialH^  scyTt 
an  introder,  during  the  darkness  of  nig^t,  ftva 
the  most  penetrating  observation  directed  frna 
the  walls  above. 

Reflecting  thus,  he  doubted  not  that  a  cuuasf 
and  determined  man  roi^ht  with  impunity  so  £l 
widen  any  one  erf*  the  mfeiiar  hicichey  in  chr 
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lower  put  of  the  ^»ftIL  as  to  zotke  «  cavity  flaxee  |  a  thick  bar  of  iron  aha^ned  at  one  end,  and  be> 


enough  to  admit  a  human  figure)  that  snould 
pierce  io  its  outer  surface^  and  afford  that  liberty 
of  departing  from  the  pity  and  penetrating  the 
Gothic  camp,  which  the  closed  gates  now  denied 
to  all  the  mhabitants  alike.     To  discover  the 
practicability  of  such  an  attempt  as  this,  was  to  a 
mind  filled  with  such  aspirations  as  the  Pagan's, 
to  determine  irrevocably  on  its  immediate  execu- 
tion.   He  resolved  as  soon  as  night  apptXMurhed 
to  begin  his  labors  on  the  wall ;  to  seek — ^if  the 
breach  were  made  good,  and  the  darkness  fiivored 
him— the  tent  of  Alaric ;  and  once  arrived  there, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  weakness  of  the  mate- 
rials for  defense  within  the  city,  and  betray  to 
Iiin  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  fortifications 
below  the  Pincian  Mount,  insisting,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  his  treachery,  on  an  assurance  from  the 
Goth  (which  he  doubted  not  would  be  gladly 
and  instantly  accorded)  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  churches,  the  pillage  of  the  Christian 
possessions,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Christian 
inriests. 

He  retired  cautiously  from  the  lonely  place 
'that  had  now  become  the  center  of  his  now 
hopes:  and  entering  the  streets  of  the  city,  pro- 
ceedeu  to  provide  niraself  with  an  instrument 
that  would  facilitate  his  approaching  labors,  and 
food  that  would  give  him  strength  to  prosecute 
his  intended  efforts,  unthreatened  by  the  hin- 
drance of  fatigue.    As  he  thought  on  the  daring 
treachery  of  ms  project,  his  morning's  ezuitation 
began  to  return  to  mxiti  again.    All  his  previous 
attempts  to  organize  the  restocation  of  his  wor- 
(ihip  sunk  into  sudden  insignificance  before  his 
present  design.    His  defense  of  the  Temple  of 
Serapis,  his  conspiracy  at  Alexandria,  his  intrigue 
'  with  Vetram'o,  were  the  efforts  of  a  man  j  but 
this   projected    destruction  of  the  priests,  the 
churches,  and  the  treasures  of  a  whole  city,  through 
the  agency  of  a  mighty  army,  moved  by  the  un- 
aided machinations  of  a  single  individual,  woald 
be  the  dazzling  achievement  of  a  god! 

The  hours  loitered  slowly  onward.  The  sun 
waned  in  the  goigeous  heaven,  and  set,  sur- 
rounded by  red  and  murky  clouds.^  Then  came 
.silence  and  darkness.  The  Gothic  watchrfires 
Haraed  one  by  one  into  the  dusky  air.  The 
guards  were  doubled  at  the  different  posts.  The 
popalace  were  driven  from  the  ramparts,  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  great  city  echoed  to  no 
«ound  now,  but  the  tramp  of  the  restless  sen- 
tinel, or  the  clash  of  arms  from  the  distant  guard- 
houses that  dotted  the  long  line  of  the  lofly 
walls. 

It  waa  then  that  Ulpiua^  passing  cautiously 
along  the  least-frecjuented  streets,  gained  ifimo- 
ticeilthe  place  of  his  destination.   A  thick  vapor 
lay  over  the  lonely  and  marshy  spot.    Nothing 
was  now  visible  from  it  but  the  aim  uncertain 
outline  of  the  palaces  above,  and  the  mass,  so 
sunk  in  obscurity  that  it  looked  lik6  a  dark  layer 
of  mist  itself,  of  the  rifted  fortifications.   A  smile 
of  exultation  passed  over  the  Pagan's  counte- 
nance as  he  perceived  the  shrouding  and  welcome 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere.    Groping  his  way 
sofXly  through  the  thickets,  he  arrived  at  the 
baj&e    of  the  wall.     For  some  time  he  passed 
slowly  along  it,  feeling  the  width  of  the  different 
rents  irherever  he  could  stretch  his  hand.    At 
length  he  paased  at  one  more  extensive  than  the 
rest,  drew  ffoxa  its  concealment  in  his  garments 


gan  to  labor  at  the  breach. 

Chance  had  led  him  to  the  place  best  adapted 
to  his  purpose.  The  ground  he  stood  on  was 
only  encunibered  close  to  the  wall  by  rank  weeds 
ana  low  thickets,  and  was  principally  composed 
of  damp,  soft  tuifl  The  bncks,  therefore,  as  he 
carefully  detached  them,  made  no  greater  noise 
in  fidling,  tfalm  the  slight  rustling  caused  by  their 
sudden  contact  with  the  boughs  through  which 
they  descended.  Insignificant  as  this' sound  was, 
it  aroused  the  apprehension  Of  the  wary  Pagan- 
He  laid  down  lus  iron  bar,  and  removed  the 
thickets  by  dnmtig  them  up,  or  breaking  them 
at  the  roots,  untu  he  had  cleared  a  space  of  some 
feet  in  extent  before  the  base  of  the  wall.  He 
then  returned  to  his  toilsome  task,  and  with 
hands  bleeding  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
thorns  he  .haa  grasped  in  removing  the  thickets;, 
continued  nis  labor  at  the  brick-work.  He  pur- 
sued his  employment  with  perfect  impumty^ 
the  darkness  covered  him  from  observation ;  no 
one  disturbed  him  by  approaching  the  solitary 
scene  of  his  operations;  and  of  the  two  sentinets 
who  were  placed  near  the  part  of  the  wall  wbicli 
was  the  center  of  all  his  exertions,  one  remain(;<f 
motionless  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of  hi5 
post,  and  the  other  paced  restlessly  backward 
and  forward  on  the  rampart,  singing  a  wild, 
rambling  song  about  war,  and  women,  and  wine, 
which,  whatever  liberty  it  might  allow  to  hia 
organs  of  perception,  effectuafly  hindered  the 
vigilant  exercise  of  his  faculties  of  hearing. 

Brick  after  brick  yielded  to  the  vigorous  and 
well-timed  eflbrts  of  Ulpius.  He  Iwd  already 
made  a  cavity,  in  an  oblique  direction,  large 
enough  to  creep  through,  and  was  preparing  to 
penetrate  still  further,  when  a  portion  of  the  rot- 
ten material  of  the  interior  of  tne  wall  suddenly 
yielded  in  a  mass  to  a  chance  pressure  of  his  iron 
oar^  and  slowly  sunk  down  mwaid  into  a  bed 
which,  judging  by  such  &int  sounds  as  were  au* 
dible  at  the  moment,  most  have  been  partly 
.water,  and  partly  marshy  earth  and  rotten  brick- 
work. After  having  first  listened,  to  be  sure  that 
the  slight  noise  caused  by  this  event  had  not; 
reached  the  ears  or  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
careless  sentinels,  Ulpius  crept  into  the  cavity  he 
had  made,  groping  his  way  with  his  bar,  until  he 
reached  the  brink  of  a  chasm,  the  depth  of  which 
he  could  not  probe,  and  the  breadth  of  which  he 
could  not  ascertain. 

He  lingered  irresolute  *,  the  darkness  around 
him  was  impenetrable  -,  he  could  feel  toads  and- 
noisome  animals  crawling  over  his  limbs.  The 
damp  atmosphere  of  the  place  began  to  thrill 
through  him  to  his  very  bones ;  his  whole  f^ame 
trembled  under  the  excess  of  ms  past  exertions. 
Without  light,  he  could  neither  attempt  to  ad- 
vance, nor  nope  to  discover  the  size  and  extent 
of  the  chasm  which  he  luui  partially  laid  open. 
Time  moved  inexorably  onward:  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  arrive  at  a  resolution  ere  it  would  be 
too  late. 

He  crept  out  of  the  cavity.  Just  as  he  had 
gained  the  open  air  the  sentinel  halted  over  the 
yerjr  spot  where  he  stood,  and  paused  suddenly ' 
in  his  song.  There  was  an  instant's  interval  of 
silence,  during  which  the  inmost  soul  of  the 
Plagan  quailed  beneath  an  apprehension  as  vivid, 
as  Uiat  which  had  throbbed  in  the  heart  of  the  de- 
spised lizaid,  whose  flight  had  guided  him  to  his 
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discovery  at  the  wall.  Soon,  however,  be  hew;d 
the  voice  of  the  soldiet  calling' cheerfully  to  his 
fellow  sentinel,  "  Comrade,  do  you  see  the  moon? 
She  is  rising  to  cheer  our  watch!" 

Nothing  had  been  discovered !— he  was  still 
safe !  But  if  he  stayed  at  the  cavity  till  the  mists 
faded  before  the  moonlight,  could  he  be  certain 
.of  presen  ing  his  security  1  He  felt-that  he  could 

not  *  .  t_.  1        * 

What  mattered  a  night  more  or  a  night  fessjto 

*mch  a  project  as  his  1  Months  might  elapse  be^ 
fore  the  Gfoths  retired  liom  the  walls.  It  was 
better  to  suffer  delay  than  to  risk  discovery.  He 
determined  to  leave  the  place,  and  to  return  on 
the  following  night  pfovided  with  a  lantern,  the 
•  light  of  which  he  would  conceal  until  he  entered 
the  cavity.  Once  there,  it  cduld  not  be  perceived 
by  the  sentinels  above— it  would  guide  him 
through  all  obstacles,  preserve  him  through  all 
dangera.  Massive  as  it  was,  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  interior  of  the  wall  was  in  as  ruinous  a 
condition  as  the  outside.  Caution  and  persever- 
ance were  all  that  would  be  necessary,  to  insure 
to  his  efforts  the  speediest  and  completest  success. 
He  waited  until  the  sentinel  had  again  betaken 
himself  to  the  furthest  limito  of  his  watch,  and 
then  softly  gathering  up  the  bmshwood  that  lay 
round  him,  he  concealed  with  it  the  mouth  of  the 
cavity  in  the  outer  wall,  and  the  fragments  of 
brick-work  that  had  fallen  on  the  turf  beneath. 
This  done,  he  again  listened,  to  assure  himself 
that  he  had  been  unobserved  ;  then,  stepping 
with  the  utmost  caution,  he  departed  ^  the 
path  that  led  round  the   slope  of  the   Pinaan 

Sill.  .  , ,  ,„ 

"  Strength— patience— €uid  to-morrow  njght  1 

muttered  the  Pagan  to  himself;  as  he  entered  the 

streets,  and  congregated  once  more  with  the  ati- 

of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

©OISVlTfTHA's  BETOTtN. 

It  was  morning.  The  sun  had  risen,  but  his 
beams  were  partiallj  obscured  by  thick,  heavy 
clouds,  which  scowled  already  over  the  «txTug- 
riing  brightness  of  the  eastern  horizon.  The 
busSe  and  animation  of  the  new  day  gradually 
oreiBpread  the  Gothic  encampment  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  only  tent  whose  curtain  remained 
still  closed,  and  round  which  no  busy  crowds 
congregated  in  discussion  or  mingled  in  hibor, 
was  that  of  Hermanric.  By  the  dying  embers  of 
his  watchfire  stood  the  young  chieftain,  with 
two  warriors  to  whom  be  appeared  to  be  giving 
some  hurried  directions.  Iiis  countenance  ex- 
pressed  emotions  of  anxiety  and  discontent, 
which,  though  partially  repressed  while  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  his  companions,  became  tho- 
roughly visible,  not  only  in  his  features,  but  in 
his  manner,  when  they  left  him  standing  alone 
before  his  tent.  ,    ,    v    i_     _j 

For  some  time  he  walked  regularly  backward 
and  forward,  looking  anxiously  down  the  west- 
ward lines  of  encampment,  and  occasionally 
whispering  to  himself  a  hasty  exclamation  of 
doubt  and  impatience.  The  light  of  the  new 
morning  had  been  fast  dissipating  the  delightu^ 
meditations,  which  had  occupied  hun  by  his 
watchfire  during  tlie  darkness  of  the  night.  And 
now,  as  the  hour  of  her  expected  return  gradually 


approached,  the  image  of  Aaarmtiia  liuQdicd 
from  his  mind  whatever  remained  of  thoae  peace- 
ful and  happy  contemplations  in  which  be  had 
hitherto  been  absorbed.  The  more  he  thought 
on  his  fatal  promise— on  the  nation  of  Antc&ina— 
on  his  duties  to  the  army  and  the  people  to  whoD 
he  belonged,  the  more  doubtful  appeared  to  faun 
his  chance  of  permanently  protecting  the  ywan; 
Roman  without  risking  his  degradatioii  as  a 
Goth,  and  his  ruin  as  a  warrior ;  and  the  man 
sternly  and  ominously  rang  in  his  ears  the  onas- 
sailable  truth  of  Goisvintha's  puling  taiMt— 
"  You  mutt  remember  your  promise,  yea  canncs 
save  her  if  you  would  P 

Wearied  of  persisting  in  deliberatiooB  whidb 
onlv  deepened  his  melancholy  and  iacreaaed  ha 
dou1>ts,  and  bent  on  sinking  m  a  temponry  aad 
delusive  oljivion  the  boding  reflections  that  orrr- 
came  him  in  spite  of  hunseli;  by  seeking— whifc 
its  enjoyment  was  yet  left  to  him — ^tbe  aodeij 
of  his  ill-fated  charige,  he  approached  his  twt, 
drew  aside  the  thickj  heavr  curtain  of  skiai 
which  closed  its  opemng,  and  bent  over  the  rak 
couch  on  which  Antonina  was  still  sleeping. 

A  ray  of  sunlight,  fitful  and  struggling,  boi^  at 
this  moment  through  the  heavy  clouds,  andytf 
intO'the  opening  of  the  tent  as  he  oontempisted 
tiie  slumbering  jrirl.  It  ran  its  flowing  comss 
up  her  uncovered  hand  and  arm,  ilew  over  het 
bosom  and  neck,  and  bathed  in  a  bri^t,  fresh 
glow,  her  still  and  reposing  features.  Gradualh 
her  limbs  began  to  move,  her  lips  parted  gently 
and  half  smiled,  as  if  in  welcome  to  the  greet- 
ing of  the  light;  her  eyes  slightlv  opened,  thra 
dazzled  by  the  brightness  thai  flowed  thrci^ 
their  raised  lids,  tremblingfy  closed  ag^in.  At 
length,  thoroughly  awakened,  she  shsdcd  ha 
face  with  her  hands,  and  sitting  up  on  the  eontk, 
met  the  gaze  of  Hermanric  fixed  on  her  in  ar- 
dent and  sorrowful  examination. 

**  Your  bright  annor,  and  yonr  gJoiKm  name, 
and  your  merciful  woi^  have  remained  witk 
me  even  in  my  sleep,"  said  she,  wonderingtr 
"  and  now,  when  I  awake,  I  see  you  befiire  roe 
again !  It  is  a  happiness  to  be  aroused  by  thr 
Sim  which  has  glai(iened  me  all  my  life,  to  knk. 
upon  you  who  have  nven  me  shelter  in  my  dis- 
tress 1    But 'why,''  she  continued,  m  altered  and 


inquiring  tones,  "why  do  you  look  iipan 
with  doubting  and  mouroful  eyes  ?" 

**  You  have  slept  well  and  safely,*'  said  Her- 
manric, evasively,  ''I  closed  the  opening  of  th*» 
tent  to  preserve  you  from  the  night-damps,  bo:  I 
have  raised  it  now,  for  the  air  is  wanning  ymier 

the  rising  sun— ^* 

**  Are  you  wearied  with  watchinj^t"  ahe  inrrr- 
ropted,  nsing  to  her  feet,  and  looking  aaxiocffh' 
into  his  face.  But  he  gave  her  no  answer.  Ea 
head  was  turned  toward  the  door  of  the  teat 
He  seemed  to  be  listening  for  some  expected 
sound.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  not  heard  ber 
question.  She  followed  the  direction  of  ha 
eyes.  The  sight  of  the  pezt  city,  half  bright- 
ened, half  darkened,  as  its  myriad  buildings  re- 
fleeted  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  retained  the  sasr 
dows  of  the  cloudy  brought  back  to  her  remea> 
brance  her  last  night's  petition  for  her  ftthfr& 
safety.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  companv«  % 
arm  to  awaken  his  attention,    and  faadtily  !^ 

sumed: —  ,       ^ 

<*  You  have  not  forgotten  what  I  said  to  ti« 
last  night  1   My  ftthei's  name  is  Nmnerian.  'Bt 
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G  ves  on  the  Pindm  Mmmt  Ton  wiU  nve  Um, 
Hermantio — jou  will  save  him  f  Yon  will  re- 
member your  promise !" 

The  youns  warrior's  eyes  fell  as  she  spoke,  and 
an  irrepressible  shndder  shook  his  whole  frame. 
The  hist  part  of  Antoniaa's  address  to  him  was 
eccpresseci  in  the  same  terms  as  a  past  appeal 
from  other  lips,  and  in  other  accents,  which  still 
clung  to  his  memory.    The  same  demand,  ^  Rt" 
member  yourpromaef^  which  had  been  advanced 
to  uri^  mm  to  bloodshed,  by  Goisvintha  in  the 
eyemng,  was  now  proffered  by  Antonina  to  lure 
him  to  pity.    The  petition  of  affection  was  con* 
eluded  in  the  same  terms  as  the  petition  of  re- 
venge.    Av  he  thought  on  both,  the  human  pity 
of  the  one^  and  the  fiend-like  cruelty  tA  the 
other,  ^  rose  m  sinister  and  si^;nificant  contrast  on 
the  mind  of  the  Goth,  realizing  in  all  its  perils 
the  struggle  that  was  to  come  when  Goisvintha 
returned,  and  dispelling  instentaneously  the  last 
hoj)^  that  he  had  yet  ventured  to  cherish  for  the 
fugitive  at  his  side. 

^  No  assault  of  the  city  is  commanded — ^no  as- 
sault ia  intended.  Your  father's  life  is  safe  from 
the  swords  of  the  Goths,''  he  gloomily  replied, 
in  answer  to  Antonina's  last  words. 

The  girl  removed  her  gaze  from  his  oounte- 
nanoe  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  abstractedly  roimd 
the  tent.  The  battle-ax  that  Hermanric  had  se- 
inired  during  the  scene  of  the  past  evening,  still 
lay  on  the  ground,  in  a  corner.  The  sight  of  it 
brought  back  a  flood  of  terrible  recollections  to 
her  mind.  She  started  violently;  a  sudden 
change  overspread  her  features,  and  as  she  again 
addressed  Hermanric  her  lips  trembled,  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  form  her  words. 

**  1  know  now  why  you  look  on  me  so  gloomily," 
said  she  j  ^4hat  woman  is  coming  back  I  I  was 
so  occupied  by  my  dreams  and  my  thoughts  of 
my  father  and  of  you,  and  my  hopes  for  (kiys  to 
come,  that  I  had  forgotten  her  when  I  awoke  I 
But  I  remember  all  now  I  She  is  coming  back 
— I  see  it  in  your  sorrowful  eyes^-^he  is  coming 
back  to  murder  me !  I  shall  die  at  the  moment 
when  I  had  such  hope  in  my  life  1  There  is  no 
happiness  for  me !    None ! — ^none !" 

The  Groth's  countenance  began  to  darken.  He 
whispered  to  himself  several  times,  **  How  can  I 
save  nerT'  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  deep 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  Antonina.  He 
looked  round  at  her  aher  an  interval.  She  held 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes.  The  tears  were 
streaming  through  her  parted  fingers  \  her  bosom 
heaved  as  if  her  emotions  would  burst  their  way 
through  it  in  some  palpable  form ;  and  Iter  limbs 
trembled  so,  that  she  could  scarcely  support  her- 
self. Unconsciously,  as  he  looked  on  her,  he 
passed  his  arm  round  her  slender  form,  drew  her 
hands  gently  from  her  face,  and  said  to  her, 
though  his  heart  belied  his  words  as  he  spoke, 
"Do  not  be  afraid*— trust  in  me  I" 

*  How  can  I  be  calm  ?"  she  cried,  looking  up 
at  him  entreatingly.  ^  I  was  so  happy  last  night, 
so  sure  that  you  could  preserve  me,  so  hopeful 
about  to-morrow — and  now  I  see  by  your  moum« 
fal  looks,  I  know  by  your  doubting  voice,  that  to 
soothe  my  anguish  you  have  promised  me  more 
than  you  can  perform  I  The  woman  who  is  your 
comnanion,  has  a  power  over  us  both  that  it  is 
terriole  even  to  tmnk  of!  She  will  return,  she 
will  withdraw  all  mercy  from  your  heart,  she 
will  glare  upon  me  with  her  fearful  eyes,  she 
will  kill  me  at  your  feet !    I  shall  die  after  all  I 


haye  suflEbred  and  all  I  haTe  hoped  (  Ob,  Her- 
manric, while  there  is  jret  time,  let  us  escape  I 
Ytm  were  not  made  to  shed  blood— ^e»  are  too 
meieiful  I  God  never  made  you  to  destroy  i 
You  cannot  yearn  toward  cruelty  and  wo,  for 
you  have  aided  and  protected  me  I  Let  us  es- 
cape !  I  will  fellow  you  wherever  you  wish  J 
I  will  do  whatever  you  ask  1  I  will  go  with  you 
beyond  those  fer,  bnght  mountains  behmd  us,  to 
any  strange  and  distant  land :  for  there  is  b^ui^ 
everywhere ;  there  are  wooos  that  may  be  dwelt 
in,  and  valleys  that  may  be  loved,  on  aJl  the  sur- 
face iA  this  ^ode,  great  earth  I  Think  how  many 
pleasures  we  should  eqjoy,  how  much  we  might 
see  I  We  should  be  free  to  wander  wherever  we 
pleased ;  we  should  never  be  lonely :  never  be 
moumiul ;  never  be  wearied  I  I  could  listen  to 
you  day  after  day,  while  you  told  me  of  the 
country  where  your  people  were  bom  1  I  could 
sing  you  sweet  songs  that  1  have  learned  upop 
the  rate  I  Oh.  how  I  have  wept  in  my  loneU* 
ness  to  lead  such  a  life  as  this  I  How  I  have 
longed  that  such  freedom  and  joy  might  be 
mine!  How  I  have  thought  of  the  distant 
lands  that  I  would  visit,  of  the  happy  nations 
that  I  would  discover,  of  the  mountain  breezes 
that  I  would  breathe,  of  the  shady  jdaces  that 
I  would  repooe  in,  of  the  rivers  that  I  would 
follow  in  t^eir  course,  of  the  flowers  I  would 
plant,  and  tne  fruits  I  would  gather  I  How 
1  have  hoped  for  such  an  existence  as  this! 
How  I  have  longed  for  a  companion  who  might 
enjoy  it  as  I  shouki  I    Have  you  never  felt  S)is 

£y  that  I  have  imagined  to  myself,  yott  who 
ive  been  free  to  wander  wherever  you  pleased? 
Let  us  leave  this  place,  and  I  will  teach  it  to  you 
if  you  have  not  I  will  be  so  patient,  so  obedi- 
ent, so  happy!  I  will  never  be  sorrowful; 
never  repimng — ^but  let  us  escape — Oh,  Her- 
manric, let  us  escape  while  there  is  yet  time  1 
Will  yott  keep  me  here  to  be  slain?  Can  you 
drive  me  forth  into  the  world  alone  ?  Remem- 
ber that  the  gates  of  the  city  and  the  doors  of  my 
home  are  now  doeed  to  me  1  Remember  that  I 
have  no  mother,  and  that  my  father  has  forsaken 
me  t  Remember  that  I  am  a  stranger  on  the 
earth  which  was  made  for  me  to  be  joyful  in  1 
Think  how  soon  the  woman  who  has  vowed  that 
she  will  murder  me  will  return ;  think  how  ter- 
rible it  is  to  be  in  the  fear  of  death ;  and  while , 
there  is  time  let  us  depart — Hermanric,  Herman- 
ric, if  you  have  pity  for  me,  let  us  depart  I*' 

She  clasped  her  hands,  sind  looked  up  in  his 
face  imploringly.  The  manner  of  Hermanric 
had  expressed  more  to  her  senses,  sharpened  as 
they  were  by  peril,  than  his  words  could  have 
conveyed,  even  haa  he  confessed  to  her  the  cause 
of  the  emotions  of  doubt  and  apprehension  that 
oppressed  his  mind.  Nothing  could  more  strik- 
ingly testify  to  the  innocence  of  her  character 
and  the  seclusion  of  her  life,  than  her  attempt  to 
combine  with  her  escape  from  Goisvintha's  fury 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  companion  as  the  Goth. 
But  to  the  forlorn  and  affectionate  girl  who  saw 
herself—- a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  the  social  ex-  . 
istenoe  of  her  fellow  creatures — suddenly  thrust 
forth  friendless  into  the  unfriendly  world,  coidd 
the  heart  have  naturally  prompted  any  other  de- 
sire, than  anxiety  to  secure  the  companion  after 
having  discovered  the  protector?  in  the  guile- 
lessness  of  her  character,  in  her  absolute  ignorance 
of  humanity,  of  the  influence  of  custom,  of  the 
adaptation  of  difference  of  feeling  to  difference 


«f  tez,  she  vainly  iinagiiidd  tii«t  the  tnaqvU  ex> 
istence  she  had  urged  on  Hennanric,  would  suf- 
fice for  the  attadnment  of  her  end,  by  pesenting 
the  same  aUttrements  to  him,  a  wamor  and  a 
Goth,  that  it  contained  for  her — a  lonely,  thought- 
ful, visionary  girl !  And  yet  so  wonderful  was 
the  ascendency  that  she  had  acquired  by  the 
magic  of  her  presence,  the  freshness  of  her  beauty, 
and  the  novelty  of  her  manners,  over  the  heart  of 
the  young  chieftain,  that  he,  who  would  have 
spumed  from  him  with  contempt  any  other 
woman  who  might  have  addressed  to  him  such  a 
petition  as  Antonina's,  looked  down  sorrowfully 
at  the  girl  as  she  ceased  speaking,  and  for  an  in- 
stant hesitated  in  his  choice. 

At  that  moment,  when  the  attention  of  each 
was  fixed  on  the  other,  a  third  person  stealthily 
approached  the  opening  of  the  tent,  and  beholding 
mm  together  thus,  burst  into  a  bitter  taunting 
laugh.  Hermanric  laised  his  eyes  instantly ;  but 
the  sound  of  that  harsh,  unwomanly  voice  was 
all-eloquent  to  Antonina's  senses.  She  hid  her 
lice  against  the  Goth's  breast,  and  murmured 
breathlessly — '•^  She  has  returned  !  I  must  die ! 
I  must  die !" 

She  had  returned  1  She  perceived  Uerroanric 
and  Antonina  in  a  position  which  left  no  doubt 
that  a  stronger  feeling  than  the  mere  wish  to 
protect  the  victim  of  her  intended  revenge,  had 
arisen,  during  her  absence,  in  the  Iheart  of  her 
kinsman.  Hour  after  hour,  while  she  had  ful- 
filled her  duties  by  the  beds  of  Alaric's  invalided 
soldiery,  had  she  brooded  over  her  projects  of 
vengeance  and  blood.  Neither  the  sickness  nor 
the  death  which  she  had  beheld  around  her,  had 
possessed  an  influence  powerful  enough  over  the 
stubborn  ferocity  which  now  alone  animated  her 
nature,  to  lure  it  to  mercy  or  awe  it  to  repentance. 
Invigorated  b]^  delay,  and  enlarged  by  disappoint- 
ment, the  evil  passion  that  consumed  her  had 
strengthened  its  power,  and  aroused  the  most 
latent  of  its  energies,  during  the  silent  vigil  that 
ahe  had  just  held.  She  had  detested  the  girl,  on 
the  evening  before,  for  her  nation  ,*  she  now  hated 
her  for  herself. 

*^  What  have  vou  to  do  with  the  trappings  of  a 
Gothic  warrior?"  she  cried,  in  mocking  accents, 
pointing  at  Hermanric  with  a  long  hunting-knife 
which  she  held  in  her  hand.  "•  Why  are  vau  here 
in  a  Gothic  encampment?  Go,  knock  at  the  gates 
of  Rome,  implore  her  guards  on  your  knees  to 
admit  you  among  the  citizens,  and  when  they  ask 
you  why-r^how  them  the  girl  there !  Tell  them 
that  you  love  her,  that  you  would  wed  her,  that 
it  is  nothing  to  you  that  her  people  have  murder- 
ed your  brother  and  his  children !  And  then,  when 
you  yourself  have  begotten  sons,  Gothic  bastards 
mfected  with  Roman  blood,  be  a  Roman  at  heart 
yourself,  send  your  children  forth  to  complete 
what  your  wife's  people  leil  undone  at  Aquileia 
^by  murdering  meP^ 

She  paused  and  laughed  scornfully.  Then  her 
humor  suddenly  chan|;ed,  she  advanced  a  few 
stepe,  and  continued  m  a  louder  and  sterner 
tone : — 

**  You  have  broken  your  faith;  you  have  lied 
to  me;  you  have  forgotten  yovr  wrongs  and  mt«M; 
but  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  my  parting  words 
when  I  left  you  last  night !  I  told  you  uat  she 
should  be  slain :  and  now  that  yon  nave  refus4ld 
to  avence  roe,  1  will  make  good  my  wonb  by 
killing'  ncr  with  my  own  brad  f   If  you  would 


defend  Afr,  you  uinst  maider  flie.  Ton 
hgr  blood  or  nUneP^ 

She  stepped  forward,  her  towering  fimn 
stretched  to  its  highest  statuiO)  the  mvcciks  started 
into  action  on  her  bare  arms  as  she  raised  then 
above  her  head.  For  one  instant,  she  fixed  la 
glaring  eyes  steadily  on  the  gi/Ps  sfajinkiag  ktm 
— the  next,  she  rushed  up  and  struck  fnrioHlj 
with  the  knife  at  her  bare  neck.  Aa  the  weapon 
descended,  Hermanric  caught  her  wiist.  She 
struggled  violently  to  disengage  herself  Irom  hk 
grasp,  but  in  vain. 

The  countenance  of  the  young  warrior  grew 
deadly  pale,  as  he  held  her.  For  a  fiew  minates 
he  glanced  eageriy  round  the  tent,  in  un  agony 
of  bewilderment  and  despair.    The  ftr>prti#tiitf 


despair. 

interests  of  his  duty  toward  his  brothers  inlej 
and  his  anxiety  K)r  Antonina's  pieaerratiaB, 
filled  his  heart  to  distraction.  A  momeDt  mon 
he  hesitated,  and  durine  that  short  delay,  the 
despotism  ol  custom  had  yet  power  enou^^  to 
prevail  over  the  promptings  of^pity.  He  called 
to  the  giri— withdrawing  his  aim  which  M 
hitherto  been,  her  support, — ^  Go^  have  BicKy 
on  me,  go!'^ 

But  she  neither  heeded  nor  heard  luni.  Sa 
fell  on  her  knees  at  the  woman's  iect,  and  ia  a 
low  moaning  voice  faltered  out: — 

"What  have  I  done  that  I  deserve  to  be  shia! 
/never  murdered  your  children;  I  never  yet  saw 
a  child  but  I  loved  it ;  if  I  had  seen  four  ciuldreB, 
I.  should  have  loved  ibtmP 

*''•  If  I  had  preserved  to  Ibis  time  the  child 
that  I  saved  frcm  the  massacre,  and  you  lad 
approached  him,''  returned  the  woman  fiercely, 
'^  I  would  have  taught  him  to  strike  at  yoa 
with  his  little  hands !  When  you  spoke  to  huo, 
he  should  have  spat  upon  you  for  answer — eves 
thus  1" 

Trembling,  exhausted  terrified  aa  ahe  was,  Urn 
girl's  Roman  blood  rusned  over  her  pale  f>><»*fea 
as  she  felt  the  insult  She  turned  toward  Her> 
manric,  looked  at  hin^  appealin^y,  attempted  to 
speak,  and  then  sinking  lower  upon  the  grovad 
wept  bitterly. 

**  Why  do  you  weep  and  pray  and  movth  it  ai 
khn  ?"  shrieked  Goisvmtha,  pointing  to  Henz^aaxk 
with  her  disengaged  hano.  ^He  has  neiths 
courage  to  protect  you,  nor  honor  to  aid  mt.  De 
you  think  that  /  am  to  be  moved  by  year  tean 
and  entreaties  1  I  tell  you  that  your  people  have 
slain  my  husband  and  my  children,  and  that  I 
hate  you  for  that.  I  tell  you  that  you  have  luied 
Hermanric  into  love  for  a  Roman  and  unfaithfid- 
ness  to  me.  and  I  will  slay  you  for  doing  it !  1 
tell  you  tnat  there  is  not  a  living  thing  of  ths 
blood  of  your  country,  or  the  name  of  your  natMB. 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  empiie. 
that  I  would  not  destroy  if  I  had  the  power !  Il 
the  very  trees  on  the  road  hither  could  have  had 
feeling,  I  would  have  torn  the  bark  from  their 
stems  with  my  own  hands  1  If  a  bird,  native  of 
your  skies,  had  flown  into  my  bosom  from  very 
tameness  and  sport,  I  would  liave  crushed  it  dead 
at  my  feet  1  And  do  you  think  that  you  shall 
escape  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  will  not  avei^ 
the  deaths  of  my  husband  and  my  children  apoa 
yoM,  after  this?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  mechanically  uicUnched  Im? 
hands.  The  knife  dropped  to  the  groond.  Hci- 
manric  instantly  stooped  and  secured  it.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  befova  him  releaaed  from  hm 
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fftmpi  nlotkmlMi  and  fpeedilev.  Then.  sOtrtni^ 
M  if  struck  by  a  sodden  idea,  she  mcxrea  toward 
the  opening  of  the  tent;  and,  in  tones  of  malignant 
triumph,  addieaaed  him  thus : 

'^  You  shall  not  save  her  yet  I  You  are  unworthy 
of  your  nation  and  your  name  I  I  will  betn^  your 
eowaidice  and  treachery  to  your  brethren  in  the 
camp  V  And  she  ran  to  the  outside  of  the  tent, 
calling  in  a  loud  voice  to  a  group  of  young  war- 
riors who  happened  to  be  pnsingat  a  short  dis- 
tance. ^Stayi  stay  I  Fritigem—Athanaric— 
Colias— Suerid— Witheric— Fravittaf  Hasten 
hitherwaid !  Hennanric  has  a  captive  in  shis 
tent — a  prisoner  whom  it  will  rejoice  you  to  see  1 
HiUwrwaid,  hitherwaid  T' 

The  gnnip  she  addressed  contained  some  of  the 
most  turbuMnt  and  careless  spirits  of  the  whole 
Gothic  array.  They  had  just  been  released  from 
their  duties  ci  the  past  nicht,  and  were  at  leisure 
to  comply  with  GoisvintnaPs  request.  She  had 
scarcely  concluded  her  addrsn,  before  they  turned 
and  hiuried  eageriy  up  to  the  tent,  shoutuig  to 
Hermanric.  as  they  advanced,  to  maloe  his  prisoner 
visible  to  tnem  in  the  open  hit. 

They  had  probably  expected  to  be  regaled  by 
the  ludicrous  terror  of  some  Roman  slave  whom 
their  comrade  had  discovered  lurking  in  the 
empty  suburbs;  for  when  they  entered  the  tent, 
and  saw  nothing  but  the  shrinking  figure  of  the 
onhappy  pii,  as  she  crouched  on  the  earth  at 
Hermannc's  feet,  thev  all  paused  with  one 
aoooid,and  looked  round  on  each  other  in  speech* 
Jess  astonishment 

^  Behold  her  1"  cried  Goisvintha,  breaking  the 
momentary  silence.  "  She  is  the  Roman  prison- 
er that  your  man  of  valor  there  has  secured  for 
himself  I  Foe  that  trembling  child  he  has  for- 
gotten the  enmities  of  his  people  t  She  is  mote 
to  him  already  than  army,  geoeial,  or  compan- 
ions. You  have  watched  o^re  the  city  during 
the  night;  but  ht  has  stood  sentinel  by  the 
maiden  of  Rome !  Hope  not  that  he  will  sfawe 
m  your  toils,  or  mix  m  your  pleasures  more. 
Alaric  and  the  wamon  have  lost  his  services — 
his  ftiture  king  cringes  there  at  his  foet  t" 

She  had  expected  to  arouse  the  anger  and  ex- 
eite  the  jealousy  of  the  rough  audience  she  ad- 
dressed j  but  the  result  of  her  envenomed  jeers 
disappomted  her  hopes.  The  humor  of  the  mo- 
ment prompted  the  Goths  to  ridicule,  a  eoune 
infinitely  more  inimical  to  Antooina's  interests 
with  Hermanric,  than  menaces  or  recrimination. 
Recovered  irom  their  first  astonishment,  they 
hurst  into  a  loud  and  universal  laugh. 

"  Mars  and  Venus  caught  together !  But^  by 
St.  Peter,  I  see  not  Vulcan  and  the  net  1''  cried 
Fravitta,  who  having  served  in  the  armies  of 
Rome,  and  acquired  a  vague  knowledge  there  of 
the  ancient  mythology,  and  the  modem  politics 
of  the  Empire,  was  considered  by  his  companions 
as  the  wit  of  the  battalion  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached. 

"^  I  like  her  figure,"  growled  Fritigero,  a  heavy, 
phlegmatic  giant,  renowned  for  his  imperturba- 
nle  good  humor,  and  his  prowess  in  drinking. 
"^  What  little  there  is  of  it  looks  so  limp,  that 
Hennanric  might  pack  her  into  his  li^ht  baggage, 
and  carry  her  about  with  him  on  his  shmlders 
wherever  he  goes !" 

*^  By  which  process  you  would  say,  old  sucker 
of  wine-skins,  that  he  will  attain  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  always  keepinc  her  to  himself,  and 
always  keeping  her  wann,"  intanvpted  OoaUf  a 


raddyi  rteUsss  hoy  of  sizisen,  j^vilsged  to  b» 
impertinent  in  considemtion  of  his  years. 

'^  Is  she  Orthodox  or  Arian  V^  gravely  de- 
manded Athanaiic,  who  piqued  himself  on  his 
theolo^oal  accomplishments  and  his  extraordi- 
nary  nety. 

^  What  hair  she  has  1''  exclaimed  Suerid,  sar* 
castically,  ^'  It  is  aa  black  as  the  horse-hides  of 
a  squadron  of  Huns  1" 

^  Show  lis  her  face !  Whose  tent  will  she 
visit  next?"  cried'  Witheric,  with  an  insolent 
laueh.  * 

^Minel"  replied  Fritigem  complacently, 
^^  What  says  the  chorus  of  the  song? 

*  Money  and  wine 
Make  beauty  mine  !* 

I  have  more  of  both  than  any  of  you.  She  will 
come  to  my  tent !" 

During  the  delivery  of  these  clumsy  jesti^ 
which  followed  one  upon  another  with  instanta* 
neons  rapidity,  the  scorn  at  fint  expressed  in 
Hermannc's  countenance  became  grednally  ie» 
^aced  by  a  look  of  irrepressible  anger.  4ks 
Fritigem  spoke,  he  lost  all  command  over  him^ 
seli^  and  seizing  his  swoid,  advanced  threaten»> 
inglv  toward  the  easy-tempered  giant,  whs 
made  no  attempt  to  recede  or  aefend  himself,  bet 
called  out  soothingly.  ^^  Patience,  man^  patience ! 
Would  yon  kill  an  old  comrade  for  jesting  ?  I 
envy  you  your  good  luck  as  a  Mend,  not  as 
an  enemy!'' 

Yielding  to  the  necessity  of  lowering  his  swoid 
before  a  defenseless  man,  Hermanric  was  aboot 
to  reply  angrily  to  Fritigem,  when  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  blast  of  a  trampet,  sounding  close 
by  the  tent  The  signal  that  it  ^ve  was  unde^ 
stoo^  at  once  by  tm  group  of  jesters  still  su»> 
rouxiding  the  youn^  Uoth.  *Tli!ey  turned,  and 
retired  without  an  uistant's  delay.  The  last  of 
their  number  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  the 
same'  veteran  who  had  spoken  with  Hermanrie 
on  the  departure  of  Goisvintha  the  evening  be- 
fore, entered  and  thus  addressed  him  i — 

**  Yon  are  conmianded  to  post  yourself  widi 
the  division  that  now  awaits  you,  at  a  place  east- 
ward of  your  present  position,  which  will  be 
shown  you  by  a  guide.  Make  ready  at  once— 
you  have  not  an  instant  to  delay." 

As  the  words  psssed  the  old  man's  lips,  Her- 
manric turned  ami  looked  on  Goisvintha.  Dos- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Groths  in  the  tent,  she 
hi2i  sat  listening  to  their  rough  jeers  in  suppress- 
ed wrath  and  speechless  diwlain ;  now  she  rose 
and  advanced  a  fow  steps.  But  there  suddenly 
appeared  an  unwonted  hesitation  in  her  rait ;  her 
face  was  pale;  she  breathed  fast  and  neavily. 
^  Where  will  you  shelter  her  now  ?"  she  cried, 
addressing  Hermanric,  and  threatening  the  girl 
with  her  outstretched  hands.  ^^  Abandon  her  to 
your  companions,  or  leave  her  to  me ;  she  b  lost 
either  way !    I  shall  triumph-^triumph  I'J— ^ 

At  this  moment  her  voice  sank  to  an  unintelU* 
gible  murmur ;  she  tottered  where  she  stood.  It 
was  evident  that  the  lon^  strife  of  passions  during 
her  past  night  of  watching,  and  the  fierce  and 
varymg  emotions  of  the  morning,  suddenly 
brought  to  a  crisis,  as  they  had  been,  d^  her  ex- 
ultation when  she  heard  the  old  warrior's  fiital 
message,  had  at  length  overtasked  the  energiss 
even  of  her  powerfm  frame.  Yet  one  moment 
more  she  endeavored  to  advance,  to  sneak,  to 
■wtch  tfas  hnating-kBifo  fitom  Hennaarics  haad; 
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the  next  she  fell  inwnsible  on  tbA  ewth  at  his 
ie«t. 

'  Goaded  almost  to  madness  By  the  successive 
trials  that  he  had  undergone ;  Goisvintha's  fori- 
ons  detenniAation  to  thwart  him,  still  present  to 
his  mind ;  the  scornful  words  of  his  companioDs 
yet  ringing  in  his  ears ;  bis  inexorahle  duties  de- 
manding his  attention  without  reserve  or  delaj- ; 
Hermanric  succumbed  at  last  under  the  dililcultiee 
of  his  position,  and  despairingly  abandoned  all 
further  hope  of  effecting  the  girPs  preservation. 
Pointing  to  some  food  that  lay  in  a  comer  of  the 
tent,  and  to  the  country  behind,  he  raid  to  her,  in 
broken  and  gloomy  accents,  "Furnish  younelf 
with  those  provisions,  and  fivj  while  Goisvintha 
U  yet  unable  to  pursue  you.  1  can  protect  you  no 
longer !" 

Until  this  moment,  Antonina  had  kept  her  ftce 
hidden,  and  had  remained  still  crouchmg  on  the 
mund ;  motionless,  save  when  a  shudder  ran 
ttrough  her  irame  as  she  listened  to  the  loud, 
coarse  jesting  of  the  Goths ;  and  speechless,  ex- 
cept that  when  Goisvintha  sank  senseless  to  the 
flsrth,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  tenor.  But 
now,  when  she  heard  the  sentence  of  her  banish- 
ment proclaimed  by  the  very  lips  which  but  the 
evening  before  had  assured  her  of  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, she  rose  up  instantly,  cast  on  the  young 
Goth  a  glance  of  sCich  speechless  misery  and  de- 
•pdr,  tluit  he  inyoluntaril)r  ouailed  before  it^  and 
then,  without  a  tear  or  a  sign,  without  a  look  of 
reproach,  or  a  word  of  entreaty,  petrified  and 
bowed  down  beneath  a  perfect  trance  of  terror 
and  grie^  she  left  the  tent 

Hurrymg  his  actions  with  the  reckless  energy 
of  a  man  determined  on  banishing  his  thoughts 
by  his  employments,  Hermaniic  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  marched  quickly 
onward  in  an  eastward  direction  nest  the  Fincian 
Gate.  Two  otf*  his  attendants  who  hapnened  to 
enter  the  tent  after  his  departure,  oMervine 
Goisvintha  still  extended  on  the  earth,  proceeded 
to  transport  her  to  the  part  of  the  camp  occupied 
oy  the  women  who  were  attached  to  the  army ; 
and  then,  the  little  sheltering  canopy  which 
Boade  the  abode  of  the  Goth,  and  which  had  wit- 
nessed so  large  a  share  of  human  misery  and  so 
fierce  a  war  of  human  contention  in  so  few 
hours,  was  left  as  silent  and  lonely  as  the  de- 
serted country  in  which  Antonina  was  now  iated 
to  seek  a  refuge  and  a  home. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE   PASSAGX   OF   THX  WALL. 

^  A  FAIR  night  this,  Balbos  1  All  moonlight 
and  no  mist  I  I  was  posted  last  evening  at  the 
Ostian  Gate,  and  was  half  choked  by  the  fog.'' 

**  If  you  were  posted  last  night  at  the  &tian 
Gate,  you  were  better  placed  than  you  are  now. 
The  ramparts  here  are  as  lonely  as  a  ruin  in  the 
provinces.  Nothing  behind  us  but  the  back  of 
the  Pincian  Mount  ^  nothing  before  us  but  the 
empty  suburbs ;  nothing  at  each  side  of  us  but 
brick  and  stone :  nothing;  at  our  posts  but  oor- 
■elves.  May  I  be  crucified  like  St  Peter,  if  I 
believe  that  there  is  another  place  on  the  whole 
round  of  the  walls  possessed  of  such  solitary  dull^ 
Bess  as  this !'' 

^  You  are  a  man  to  find  something  to  complain 
0^  if  yon  were  lodged  in  one  of  the  palaces  yoQp 


der.  The  place  is  tblitaiy  enoQ|^  it  is  tne; 
but  whether  it  is  doll  or  not  dependa  oo  oor- 
selves,  its  most  honorable  oecnpants.  I,  for  one. 
am  determined  to  promote  its  joviality  by  thf 
very  pimiseworthy  exertion  of  obliging  yon,  o  j 
discontented  friend,  with  an  inexhaustible  seriei 
of  those  stories  for  which,  I  may  say  withoot 
arrogance,  I  am  celebrated  throagbout  the  lengtb 
and  breadth  of  all  the  benacka  of  Rome." 

^  You  may  tell  as  many  stories  as  yoa  plaat 
but  do  not  imagine  that  I  will  make  one  of  your 
andienoe." 

'^  You  are  welcome  to  attend  to  me  or  not,  v 
you  choose.  Though  you  do  not  listen,  I  sh>D 
still  relate  mv  stones  by  way  of  pradice.  I 
will  address  tnem  to  the  walla,  or  to  the  sir,  s 
to  the  defimct  gods  and  goddesses  of  sntiqmty, 
should  they  happen  at  this  nwment  to  be  bora- 
ing  over  the  city  in  a  rage,  as  some  of  the  uaeoc- 
verted  would  have  us  believe ;  or  to  our  neieh- 
bors  the  Goths,  if  they  are  seixed  with  a  ndsn 
desire  to  quit  their  encampments,  and  obtua  t 
near  view  of  the  fortifications  that  they  are  » 
discreetly  unwilling  to  assault  Or,  these  lnat^ 
rials  for  a  fit  and  decent  auditory  faOiag  me,  1 
will  tell  my  stories  to  the  most  attentive  of  lU 
listeneni— ^nyselfl'' 

And  the  sentinel,  without  farther  delay,  opeoed 
his  budget  of  anecdotes,  with  the  easy  iuaej  of 
a  man  who  possessed  a  well-placed  cooiidaiis 
in  the  perfection  of  his  capacitiea  for  naixatioo. 
Determined  that  his  saturnine  comrade  ihouU 
hear  him,  though  he  would  not  give  him  ^ 
attention,  he  talked  in  a  raised  voice,  fueH 
briskly  backward  and  forward  over  the  spsoe  of 
his  allotted  Umits,  and  laughing  with  lisiicfYai 
.regularity  and  complacency,  at  every  jest  tkt 
he  happened  to  make  in  the  course  (M  hit  iO' 
rewarded  narrative.  He  little  thought  u  k 
continued  to  proceed  in  his  tale,  that  its  com* 
menoement  had  been  welcomed  by  an  isseeo 
hearer,  with  emotions  widely  diflereot  frm 
those  which  had  dictated  the  onservations  o{  ths 
unfriendly  companion  of  his  watch. 

True  to  his  determination,  UlpiiijB,  with  ptft  of 
the  wages  which  he  had  hoarded  in  Nurociiiit'f 
service,  had  procured  a  small  lantern  from  a  »bop 
in  one  of  the  distant  quarters  of  Rome;  and  viiV 
ing  its  light  in  a  piece  of  coaise,  thick  doib,  bsd 
proceeded  by  the  solitary  pathway  to  his  woood 
night's  labor  at  the  wall.  He  arrived  at  the 
Ineach,  at  the  commencement  of  the  diaioipa 
above  related,  and  heard  with  delight  the  lenti- 
nePs  noisy  resolution  to  amuse  his  companiofl  is 
spite  of  himself;  for  the  louder  and  the  ko^ 
the  man  talked,  the  leas  probable  was  the  ckaoff 
that  his  labors  in  the  interior  of  the  wall  would 
be  suspected  or  overheard. 

He  softly  cleared  away  the  brushwood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole  that  he  had  made  the  oi^ 
before ;  crept  in  as  far  as  he  had  penetrated  « 
that  occasion ;  and  tben^  with  mingled  emotia» 
of  expectation  and  apprehension  which  affectw 
him  so  poweifully  that  he  was  for  the  roontfol 
hardly  master  of  his  actions,  he  slowly  and  (au- 
tiousiy  uncovered  his  li^ht 

Hts  first  glance  was  mtuitively  directed  to  in 
cavity  that  opened  beneath  him.  He  saw  imln^ 
diately  that  it  was  less  important  both  in  soi 
and  depth,  than  he  bsd  imagined  it  to  be.  Tv 
earth  at  this  particular  place  had  given  ^J 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  virall,  whirl  btf 
sunk  dcfwo,  deepening  the  chasm  by  their  wiicK 
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into  (He  yielding  mund  beneath  tbem.  A  imril 
spring  of  water  Q>robably  the  first  caose  of  the 
sinking  in  the  earth)  bad  bubbled  up  into  the 
space  in  the  brick-work,  which,  bit  by  bit,  and 
year  by  year,  it  had  gradually  undermined.  Nor 
did  it  remain  sta^ant  at  thb  place.  It  trickled 
mernly  and  quietly  onwarcf— a  tiny  rirulet, 
emanapated  from  one  prison  in  the  ground  only 
to  enter  another  in  the  wall,  boumed  by  no 
goiasy  banks,  brightened  by  no  cheerful  light 
admired  by  no  human  eye,  followed  in  its  small 
course  through  the  inner  fissures  in  the  brick 
by  no  living  thing  but  a  bloated  toad,  or  a  sol- 
itary lizanl ;  yet  wending  as  hafpily  on  its  way 
through  darkness  and  ruin,  as  its  sisters  who 
were  oasking  in  the  sunlight  of  the  meadow,  or 
leaping  in  the  firesh  breezes  of  the  open  moun- 
tain siae. 

Raising  his  eyes  from  the  little  spring,  Ulpius 
next  directed  his  attention  to  the  prospect  above 
him. 

Although,  immediately  over  his  head  the  ma- 
teria of  tije  interior  of  the  wall  presented  a 
smooth,  flat,  hard  surface,  which  seemed  capable 
of  resisting  the  most  vigorous  attempts  at  its  de- 
struction, on  looking  round,  he  perceived  at  one 
side  of  him,  and  further  inward,  an  appearance 
of  dark,  dimlyr-defined  irreg[ularitYf  which  prom- 
ised encouraginely  for  his  intended  efforts.  He 
descended  into  the  chasm  of  the  rivulet,  crawled 
op  on  a  heap  of  crumbling  brickwork,  and  gained 
a  hole  above  it,  which  he  immediately  began  to 
widen,  to  admit  of  his  passage  through.  Inch 
by  inck  he  enlarged  the  rift,  crept  into  it  and 
found  himself  on  a  fragment  of  the  bow  of  one 
of  the  foundation  arches,  which  thoush  partly 
destroyed,  still  supported  itself,  isolatea  from  all 
connection  with  the  part  of  the  upper  wall  which 
it  had  once  sustaine<L  and  which  had  gradually 
crumbled  away  into  the  cavities  below. 

He  looked  up.  An  immense  rift  soared  above 
hun,  stretching  its  tortuous  ramifications,  at  dif- 
ferent points,  into  every  part  of  the  wall  that 
was  immediately  visible.  The  whole  structure 
seemed,  at  this  place,  to  have  received  a  sudden 
and  tremendous  wrench.  But  for  the  support  of 
the  sounder  fortifications  at  each  side  of  it,  it 
could  not  have  sustained  itself  after  the  shock. 
The  Pagan  gazed  aloft  into  the  fearful  breaches 
which  yawned  above  him,  with  ungovernable 
•we.  His  small,  fitful  light,  was  not  sufficient  to 
•how  him  any  of  their  terminations.  They 
looked,  as  he  beheld  them  in  dark  relief  against 
the  rest  of  the  hollow  part  of  the  wall,  like 
mighty  serpents  twining  their  desolating  path 
r^t  upward  to  the  ramparts  above ;  and  he, 
himself,  as  he  crouched  on  his  pinnacle  with  his 
little  light  by  his  side,  was  reduced  by  the  wild 

ndeur,  the  vast,  solemn  gloom  of  the  obscure, 
y,  and  fiuitastic  objects  around  him,  to  the 
stature  of  a  pigmy.  Could  he  have  been  seen 
from  the  ramparts  hi^h  overhead,  as  he  now 
peered  down  behind  his  lantern  into  the  cavities 
and  irregularities  below  him,  he  would  have 
looked,  with  his  flickering  light,  like  a  mole  led 
by  a  glow-worm. 

He  paused  to  consider  his  next  movements.  In 
a  stationary  position,  the  damp  coldness  of  the 
atmosphere  was  almost  insupportable,  but  he  at- 
tained^a  great  advantage  by  nis  present  stillness ; 
he  could  listen  undisturbed  b^  the  noises  made  by 
the  bridn  which  crumbled  from  under  him,  if  he 
advanced. 


Ere  long,  he  heaid  a  thin,  wiiidfaig,loiig-dnwB 
sound,  now  louder,  now  softer ;  now  approachimp 
now  retreating ;  now  verging  towanf  shriilneaa, 
now  quickly  returning  to  a  fiint,  sentle  swalL 
Suddenly  this  strange  unfarthly  music  was  inter- 
rupted oy  a  succesBOo   of  Ions;,  deep,  rolling 
sounds,  which  traveled  grandly  about  the  fisnmt 
above,  like  prisoned  thunderbolts  striving  to  es- 
cape.    Utterly  ip;iiorant  that  the  first  of  theaa 
nooes  was  occasioned  by  the  night-wind  wiwU 
ing  through  the  rents  in  the  brick  of  the  outer 
wall  beyond  him ;  and  the  second,  by  the  echoes 
produced  in  the  irregular  cavities  above,  by  the 
footfall  of  the  sentries  oveihead— roused  by  the 
influence  of  the  place,  and  the  mystery  of  his  em- 
ployment, to  a  pitch  oi  figoatic  exaltation,  which 
tor  the  moment  absolutely  unsteadicd  his  reason 
— filled  with  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  his  designiu 
and  the  fearfid  leeends  of  invisible  beings  and 
worids  which  maide  the  foundation  of  his  wor- 
ship, Ulpius  conceived,  as  he  listened  to  the 
sounds  around  and  above,  that  the  gods  of  anti- 
quity were  now  in  viewless  ooD|g;re|atioQ  hoveiw 
in^  about  him,  and  calling  to  him  m  unearthly 
voices  and  in  an  unknown  tongue,  to  proceed  iq^ 
on  his  daring  enterprise,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
its  near  and  slorious  success. 

^  Roar  and  mutter,  wad  make  your  hntrican* 
music  in  my  ears  F  exclaimed  the  Pagan,  raising 
his  withered  hands,  and  adchessing  in  a  savage 
ecstasy  his  imagined  deities.  ^  lour  servant 
Ulpius  stops  not  on  the  journey  that  leads  him  to 
your  repeonled  shrines  I  Blood,  crime,  danger, 
pain>^pride  and  honor,  joy  and  rest,  have  1 
strewn  like  sacrifices  at  your  altars'  feet  I  Time 
has  whirled  past  me ;  youth  and  manhood  have 
lain  long  sinoe  buried  in  the  hidden  Lethe  which 
is  the  portion  of  life  j  age  has  wreathed  his  coils 
over  my  body's  strength,  but  still  I  watch  by 
your  temples  and  serve  your  mighty  cause !  Your 
vengeance  is  near  I  Monarchs  of  tne  world,  your 
triumph  is  at  hand  I" 

He  remained  for  some  time  in  the  same  pod- 
tion,  looking  fixedly  up  into  the  trackless  <&jk- 
ness  above  him,  drmkmg  in  the  sounds  which— 
alternately  rising  and  sinking— still  floated  round 
him.  The  trembling  gleam  of  his  lantern  feU 
red  and  wild  upon  his  livid  oountenance.  His 
shag^  hair  floated  in  the  cold  breezes  that  blew 
by  mm.  At  this  moment  he  would  have  appeal^ 
eo  from  a  distance,  like  a  phantom  of  firb  peiiah* 
ing  in  a  mist  of  darkness ;  like  a  Gnome  m  ado- 
ration  in  the  boweb  of  the  earth ;  like  a  forsaken 
spirit  in  a  solitary  puigatory,  watching  for  the 
advent  of  a  glimpse  of  bean^,  or  a  breath  of  ait. 
At  length  he  aroused  hinuelf  from  his  trance, 
trimmed  with  careful  hand  his  guiding  lantern^ 
and  set  forward  to  penetrate  the  breadth  of  the 
great  rifl  he  had  just  entered. 

He  moved  on  in  an  oblique  direction  several 
feet,  now  creeping  over  the  tops  of  the  fonnda- 
tion  arches,  now  skirting  the  extremities  of  pro- 
trusions in  the  mined  brickwork,  now  descend*^ 
ing  into  dark,  slimy,  rubbbh-choked  chasms,  until 
the  rift  suddenly  mmimshed  in  all  directions. 

The  atmon>here  was  warmer  in  the  place  he 
now  occupied;  he  could  faintly  dbtinguisn  patch- 
es of  damp,  dark  moss,  dotted  here  ara  there  over 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  wall ;  and  once  or 
twice,  some  blades  of  long  flat  grass,  that,  grew 
firom  a  prominence  immediately  above  hb  head,  ' 
were  waved  in  hb  face  by  the  wind,  which  be 
ooidd  now  feel  blowing  through  the  nanow  i»- 
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mn  that  He  waa  paiMrinff  to  culaiit.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  oy  thia  time  advanced  to 
withm  a  few  feet  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
waU. 

^Numerian  wanders  after  his  child  through  the 
itieets,"  muttered  the  Paean,  as  he  deposited  his 
kntem  by  his  side,  bared  his  trembling  arms,  and 
ffaised  his  iron  bar:  ^4he  shives  of  his  neighbor 
the  senator  are  fiutn  to  pursue  me.  On  all  sides 
ny  enemies  are  out  after  me :  but,  posted  here,  I 
■Mck  their  strictest  search  1  If  they  W9uld  track 
me  to  my  hiding-place,  they  must  penetrate  the 
walls  of  Komel  If  they  would  hunt  me  down 
in  my  lair,  they  must  assail  me  to-night  in  the 
camp  of  tne  Goths  1  Fools  1  let  them  look  to 
themselves  1  I  seal  the  doom  of  their  city,  with 
the  last  brick  that  I  tear  from  their  defenseless 
walls  1"    ' 

He  laughed  to  himself  as  he  thrust  his  bar 
boldly  into  the  crevice  before  him.  In  some 
places  the  bricks  yielded  easily  to  his  efibrts ;  in 
others,  their  resistance  was  only  to  be  overcome 
by  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength..  Reso- 
lutely and  unceasingly,  he  continued  his  hibors ; 
now  wounding  his  hands  apiainst  the  jaggBd  sur- 
iaees  presented  by  the  widening  fissure;  now 
involuntarily  dropping  his  instrument  from  un- 

rremable  exhaustion ;  but,  still  working  bmve- 
OQ,  in  defiance  of  every  hindraooe  Uiat  op- 
posed him,  until  he  gained  the  interior  of  the 
new  rift. 

As  he.drow  his  lantern  after  him  into  the  cav- 
ity that  he  had  made,  he  perceived  thaL  unless 
it  was  hightened  immediately  over  him,  he  could 
proceed  no  further,  even  in  a  creeping  position. 
Irritated  at  this  unexpected  necessity  lor  more 
violeRt  exertiao,  desperate  in  his  determination 
to  get  throoffh  the  wall  at  all  hazaxds,  on  that 
very  night,  ne  recklessly  struck  his  bar  upward 
with  afi  his  strength,  mstead  of  gradually  and 
softly  Iflosftning  the  material  of  the  suriace  that 
opposed  him,  as  he  had  done  before. 

A  few  moments  of  this  labor  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  a  considemble  portion  of  the 
brickwork,  consolidated  into  one  firm  mass,  fell 
wiUi  lightning  suddenness  from  above.  It  hurled 
him  umler  it,  prostmte  on  the  foundation  arch 
which  had  been  his  support,  crushed  and  dislo- 
cated his  right  shoulder,  and  shivered  his  lantern 
into  fragments.  A  groan  of  irrepressible  anguish 
bunt  from  his  lips.  He  was  left  in  impenetrable 
dnrknos. 

The  mass  of  brickwork,  after  it  had  struck 
him,  rolled  a  little  to  one  side.  By  a  desperate 
exertion  he  extricated  himself  from  under  it — 
only  to  swoon  from  the  fresh  anguish  caused  to 
him  by  the  effort. 

For  a  short  time  he  lay  insensible  in  his  cold, 
dark  solitude.  Then,  reviving  after  this  first 
shock,  he  began  to  experience  in  all  their  sever- 
ity, tne  fierce  spasms,  the  dull  gnawings,  the 
tmpobbing  torments,  that  were  the  miserable  con- 
sequences of  the  injury  he  had  received.  His 
aim  lay  motionless  ny  his  side — ^he  had  neither 
strength  nor  resolution  to  move  any  one  of  the 
other  sound  limbs  in  his  body.  At  one  moment, 
his  deep,  sobbing,  stifiing  resinrations,  syllablea 
horrible  and  half-formed  curses — at  anotner,  his 
panting  breath  stiddenly  died  away  within  him ; 
and  then  he  could  hear  the  blood  dripping  slowly 
ftom  his  shoulder,  with  dismal  reffularitY^  into  a 
little  pool  that  it  had  formed  alreai^  by  bis  side. 

The  ahiill  breeiea  which,  wouna  tmough  the , 


erevioes  in  the  wall  belore  luun,  were  now  idt 
only  on  his  wounded  limb.  They  touched  in 
surface  like  innumerable  splinters  of  thin,  shup 
ice ;  they  penetrated  his  fiesh  like  rushing  sptrb 
struck  out  of  a  sea  of  molten  lead.  There  mn 
moments,  durine  the  first  pangs  of  this  ^aay^ 
when  if  ne  had  been  possessed  of  a  wespoo  asd 
of  the  strength  to  use  it.  he  would  have  saoi- 
ficed  his  ambition  forever  by  deiniving  himself 
of  life. 

But  this  desire  to  end  his  torments  with  hii 
existence  lasted  not  long.  Gradiudly,  the  an- 
guish in  his  body  awakened  a  wilder  and  strcng- 
er  distemper  in  his  mind;  and  then  the  two 
agonies,  pnysical  and  mental,  rioted  over  him 
together  in  fierce  rivalry,  divesting  him  of  aC 
thoughts  but  such  as  were  by  their  own  agency 
created  or  aroused. 

For  some  time  he  lay  helpleas  in  his  miaeiy, 
alternately  ventinc  by  stified  groans  the  unaDe- 
viated  torment  of  his  wounds,  and  lamentiag 
with  curses  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  it  tbe 
very  moment  df  its  apparent  success.  At  leneth, 
the  pangs  that  struck  through  him*  seemed  to 
grow  gradually  less  ire^uent ;  he  hardly  knev 
now  from  what  pai^  of  his  frame  they  more  in^ 
mediately  proceeded.  Insensibly,  his  Realties  of 
thinking  and  feeling  ^w  blunted ;  tlien  he  ie> 
mained  a  little  while  m  a  mysterious  unreiieeb* 
ing  repose  of  body  and  mind,  and  then  his  disor- 
dered senses,  left  unguided  and  uarestrsioed,  be- 
came the  victims  of  a  sudden  and  teixihie 
delusion. 

The  blank  darkness  around  hina  appeared,  al- 
ter an  interval,  to  be  gradually  dawnmg  into  t 
dull  light,  thick  and  misty,  like  the  refiedioiff 
on  clouds  which  threaten  a  thunderstorm  at  the 
close  of  evening.  Soon  this  atmoephere  seemed 
to  be  crosfeied  and  streaked  with  a  fantastic  tielli^* 
work  of  white,  seetbine  vapor.  Then  the  mai^ 
of  brickwork  which  had  struck  him  down,  grew 
apmrent  at  his  side,  enlarged  to  an  eDormoui 
bulk,  and  endued  with  a  power  of  self  motioB, 
by  which  it  mysteriously^  swelled  and  shnoL 
and  raised  and  depressed  itself,  without jQuittio{ 
for  a  moment  its  position  near  him.  Erelong 
from  its  dark  and  toiling  surfiure  there  rose  a 
long  stream  of  dusky  shapes,  which  twined 
themselves  about  the  misty  trellis-M'ork  above, 
and  took  the  prominent  and  palpable  form  of  hu- 
man countenances,  marked  oy  every  diiSerenoe 
of  age  and  distorted  by  every  variety  of  mSa- 


inc. 

There  were  infantine  faces,  wreathed  shoot 
with  grave-worn)^  that  hung  round  them  like 
locks  of  filth Y  hair  j  aged  faces,  dabbled  with 
gore  and  slasned  with  wounds :  youthful  facets 
seamed  with  livid  channels,  along  which  lan 
unceasing  tears ;  lovely  faces,  distorted  into  fixed 
expressions  of  raging  pain,  wild  malignity,  lo^ 
despaiiine  gloom,  ^ot  one  of  these  countecan- 
ces  exactlv  resembled  the  other.  Each  was  di»- 
tinguishea  by  a  revolting  character  of  its  ows. 
Yet,  however  deformed  might  be  their  other 
features,  the  eyes  of  all  were  preserved  nniic- 
paired.  Speechless  and  bodiless,  thev  floato^ 
m  unceasing  myriads  up  to  the  ^tastic  treflii- 
work,  which  seemed  to  swell  its  wildpropor* 
tions  to  receive  them.  There  they  clustered, 
in  their  goblin  amphitheater,  and  fixedly  and  o- 
lently  tlwy  all  glared  down,  without  one  exoe^ 
tion.  on  tlie  Pagan's  hce  I 

Meanwhile  the  walls  at  the  side  begao  to 
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l^eam  out  with  a  lieM  of  their  own,  makiiig 
jftgged  boundaries  to  the  midway  scene  of  phan- 
tom faces.  Then  the  rifts  in  their  stirftces  wid- 
ened, and  disgoi^  misshapen  figures  of  Pagan 
'idols  and  Pagan  priests,  which  came  Ibrth  in 
«TeiT  hideous  deformity  of  aspect,  mocking  at 
the  iaces  on  the  trellis- work ;  while  behind  and 
over  the  whole,  soared  shapes  of  gigantic  dark- 
ness, robed  in  grim,  cknidy  resemblances  of 
skins  such  as  were  worn  py  the  OothSj  and 
wielding  through  the  quivenng  vapor,  mighty 
and  shadow-like  weapons  of  war.  From  the 
whole  of  this  ghastly  assemblage  there  rose  not 
the  slightest  sound.  A  stillness,  as  of  a  dead  and 
mined  world,  possessed  in  all  its  quarters  the  ap- 
nalhng  scene.  The  deep  echoes  of  the  sentries' 
footsteps  and  the  faint  dirging  of  the  melancholy 
winds  were  no  more.  The  blood  that  had  as  yet 
dripped  from  his  wound,  made  no  sound  now  in 
the  Pagan's  ear ;  even  us  own  agony  of  tenor 
was  as  lilent  as  were  the  visionary  demons  who 
had  aroused  it.  Bays,  years,  centuries,  seemed 
to  pass,  as  he  lay  gazing  up,  in  a  trance  of  hor- 
ror, into  his  realm  of  peopled  and  ghostly  dark- 
ness. At  last  nature  yielded  under  the  trial;  the 
^phantom  prospect  suddenly  whiried  round  him 
with  fes^ml  velocity,  and  nis  senses  sought  ref- 
uge ftom  the  thraloom  of  their  own  cnation  in 
a  deep  and  welcome  swoon. 

Time  had  moved  wearily  onwaid,  the  chiding 
winds  had  many  times  waved  the  dry  locks  of 
his  hair  to  and  fro  about  his  brow,  as  if  to  bid 
•him  awaken  and  arise,  ero  he  again  recovered  his 
conscioasness.  Once  more  aroused  to  the  know- 
'ledge  of  his  position  and  the  sensation  of  his 
wound,  he  slowly  raised  himself  upon  his  unin- 
jured arm,  and  looked  wildly  aiound  for  the 
faintest  appearance  of  a  gleam  of  light.  But  the 
winding  and  uneven  nature  of  the  track  which 
he  had  formed  to  lead  him  through  the  wall,  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  moonbeams,  then  floatinc 
into  the  outermost  of  the  cavities  that  he  had 
made,  from  reaching  the  place  where  he  now 
lay.  Not  a  single  object  was  even  ftintly  dis- 
tinguishable around  him.  Darkness  hemmed 
him  in,  in  nyless  and  triumphant  obscurity,  on 
evenr  side. 

Tne  first  agonies  of  the  injury  he  had  received 
had  now  resolved  themselves  into  one  dull,  heavy, 
nnehanging  sensation  of  pain.  The  vision  that 
had  overwhelmed  his  senses  was  now,  in  a  vast 
and  shadowy  form,  present  only  to  'his  memory, 
filling  the  darkness  with  fearful  recollections,  and 
not  with  dismal  forms;  and  ursing  on  him  a 
restless,  headlong  yearxung  to  effect  his  escame 
from  the  lonely  and  unhallowed  sepulcher,  the 
prison  of  solituae  and  death,  that  his  own  fatal  ex- 
ertions threatened  him  with,  should  he  linger 
much  longer  in  the  caverns  of  the  walL 

^  I  must  pass  from  this  darkness  into  light— I 
must  Inreathe  the  air  of  the  sky,  or  I  shall  perish 
in  the  damps  of  this  vault,''  he  exclaimed  in  a 
hooise,  moaning  voicoy  as  he  raised  himself  gra- 
dually and  painfully  into  a  creeping  |K)sition ;  and 
tuniing  round  slowly,  commenced  his  meditated 
retreat. 

His  brain  still  whirled  with  the  emotions 
that  had  so  lately  overwhelmed  his  mind ;  his 
right  band  hung  heltribnly  by  his  side,  dragged 
after  him  like  a  prisoner^  chain,  and  lacerated 
byiike  uneven  sutiaoes  of  the  ground  over  which 
it  wMsilvwly  drawn,  aa'-mpportiiig  himself  on 


his  left  ann,  and  ereeping  forward  a  lew  inchia 
at  a  time    he  set  forth  on  his  toilsome  ioumey. 

Here,  he  paused  bewildered  in  the  darkness;* 
there,  he  eitner  checked  himself  by  a  eonvukiTe 
effort  from  fsdling  headlong  into  the  unknown 
deeps  beneath  him,  or  lost  the  little  ground  he 
had  gained  in  labor  and  agony,  by  reti»cing  his 
way  at  the  bidding  of  some  onexpeeted  obsbide. 
Now  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  angniah,  now  he 
cursed  in  despair,  now  he  was  hmthless  with 
exhaustion :  bat  still,  with  an  obstinacy  that  had 
in  it  something  of  the  heroic,  he  never  failed  in 
his  fierce  resolution  to  effect  his  esca|ie. 

Slowly  and  painfully,  moving[  with  the  pace 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  tortoise,  hopeless  yet 
determined  as  a  navigator  in  a  strange  sea,  he 
writhed  onward  and  onward  upon  his  unguided 
course,  until  he  reaped  at  length  the  reward  of 
his  long  suffering^  by  the  sod&i  discovery  of  a 
t|Mn  ivy  of  pale  mm  light  toiling  through  a  crev- 
ice in  me  murky  brickwork  before  him.  Hardly 
did  the  hearts  of  the  Magi  when  the  vision  of 
^  the  star  in  the  east'^  first  dawned  on  their  eyee, 
leap  within  them  with  a  more  vivid  transport, 
than  that  which  aniaiated  the  heart  of  Ulpius  sit 
the  moment  when  he  beheld  the  inspiring  and 
guiding  light. 

Tet  a  little  more  exertion,  a  little  more  pa* 
tienee,  a  little  mcMe  anguish  j  and  he  stood  once 
again,  a  ^heetly  and  crippled  figure,  before  the 
outer  cavity  in  the  wall. 

The  day  had  begun  to  break ;  the  moon  was 
wailing  coldly  in  the  didl^  gray  heaven ;  a  small, 
vaporous  rain  was  sinkmc  nom  the  shapeless 
clouds ;  moming  showed  bleak  and  cheerless  to 
the  earth,  but  cast  no  mournful  or  reproving  influ- 
ence over  the  Pagan's  mind.  He  looked  round 
on  his  solitary  lurking  place,  and  beheld  no  hu- 
man figure  in  its  lonely  recesses.  He  looked  up 
at  the  ramparts,  and  saw  that  the  sentinels  stood 
silent  and  apart,  wrapped  in  their  heavy  watch- 
cloaks,  and  supported  on  their  trusty  weapons. 
It  was  perfi»edy  apparent  that  the  events  cSf  his 
night  of  suflbring  and  despair  had  passed  unheeded 
by  the  outer  world. 

He  glanced  back  with  a  shndder  upon  his 
wounded  and  helpless  limb ;  then  his  eyes  fixea 
themselves  upon  the  wall.  After  surveying  it 
with  an  earnest  and  defiant  gaze,  he  slowly  moved 
the  brushwood  with  his  foot,  against  tne  small 
cavi^  in  its  outer  surface. 

^^Vbj8  pass,  wounds  heal,  chances  change,-' 
muttered  the  old  man.  departing  from  his  haunt 
with  slow  and  uncertain  steps.  ^^  In  the  mines  1 
have  borne  lashes  without  a  murmur— I  have 
felt  my  chains  widening,  with  each  succeeding 
day,  the  ulcers  that  their  teeth  of  iron  first 
gnawed  in  my  flesh,  and*have  yet  lived  to  loosen 
my  fetters,  and  to  close  my  sores !  Shall  this 
new  egony  have  a  power  to  conquer  me  greater 
than  the  others  that  are  past  ?  I  will  even  yet 
return  in  time  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
wall!  My  arm  is  crushed,  but  my  purpose  vt 
whole  I" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   HOUSE    IN   THX  SUBURBS. 

UrnLACina  some  hours,  we  turn  fipom  the 
lifted  wall  to  the  suburbs  and  th^coontry  whieh 
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Hm  mnpaiti  overlook :  abuidoiiui|r  the  footsteps 
of  the  maimed  and  darkly-plotting  Ul]piiifl.our 
•attention  now  fixes  itself  on  tiie  ibrtunes  of  Her- 
maniic,  and  the  late  of  Antonina. 

Although  the  evening  had  as  yet  scarcely 
dosed,  the  Goth  had  allotted  to  the  warriors  un- 
der his  command  their  different  stations  for  the 
night  in  the  lonely  suburbs  of  the  city.  This 
duty  perfonned,  he  was^left  to  the  unbroken  soli- 
tode  of  the  deserted  tenement  which  now  served 
him  as  a  temporary  abode. 

The  house  he  occupied  was  the  hut  of  the 
wide  and  imgular  street  in  which  it  stood ;  it 
looked  towara  the  wall  beneath  the  Pincian 
Mount,  from  whidi  it  was  separated  by  a  public 
garden  about  half  a  mile  in  extent  This  onoe 
well-thronged  place  of  recreatibn  was  now  to- 
tally unoccupied.  Its  dull  groves  were  bright* 
ened  by  no  numan  forms:  the  chambers  of  its 
gay  summer-houses  were  dark  and  desolate ;  the 
booths  of  its  fruit  and  flower-sellers  stood  vacant 
on  its  untrodden  lawnsi  Melancholy  and  for- 
saken, it  stretched  forth  as  a  fertile  solitude  under 
the  very  walls  of  a  crowded  city. 

And  yet  there  was  a  charm  inexpressibly 
solemn  and  soothing  in  the  prospect  of  loneliness 
that  it  presented,  as  its  flower-beds  and  trees  were 
now  gradually  obscured  to  the  eye  in  the  shadows 
of  the  advancing  night.  It  gained  in  its>present 
refinement  what  it  had  lost  in  its  former  gayety ; 
it  had  its  own  simple  attraction  still,  though  it 
fiuled  to  sparkle  to  the  eye  with  its  aceostomed 
illuminations,  or  to  please  the  ear  by  the  music 
and  laughter,  which  rose  from  it  in  times  of  peace. 
As  he  lookea  forth  over  the  vieiy  iram  the  terrace 
of  his  new  abode,  the  remembrance  of  the  em- 
ployments of  his  past  and  busv  hours  deserted  the 
memory  of  the  young  Goth,  leaving  his  fiiculties 
free  to  welcome  the  reflections  which  night  be- 
gan insensibly  to  awaken  and  create. 

Employed  under  such  auspices,  whither  would 
the  thoughts  of  Hermanric  naturally  stny  ? 

From  the  moonlight  that  already  began  to  ripple 
over  the  topmost  trembling  leaves  of  me  trees  be- 
yond him,  to  the  delicate  and  shadowy  flowers 
that  twined  up  the  pillars  of  the  deserted  teinice 
where  he  now  stood,  evei^  object  that  he  beheld 
connected  itself,  to  his  vivid  and  uncultured  imagi- 
nation., with  the  one  being  of  whom  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  nature  seemed  to  him  the  eloquent 
and  befitting  type.  He  thought  of  Antonina 
whom  he  had  once  protected ;  of  Antonina  whom 
he  had  afterward  abandoned ;  of  Antonina  whom 
he  had  now  lost  I 

Strong  in  the  ima^;inative  and  weak  in  the 
reasoning  faculties ;  giited  with  large  moral  per- 
ception and  little  moral  firmness ;  too  easy  to  be 
influenced  and  too  diffieult  to  be  resolve«r,  Her- 
manric had  deserted  the  girl^s  interests  from  an 
infirmity  of  disposition,  rather  than  from  a  reso- 
lution of  will.  Now,  therefore,  when  the  em- 
ployments of  the  day  had  ceased  to  absorb  his  at- 
tention ;  DOW  when  silence  and  solitude  led  his 
memory  back  to  his  morning's  abandonment  of 
his  helpless  chaise,  that  act  of  fatal  impatience 
and  irresolution  inspired  him  with  the  strongest 
eniotions  of  sorrow  and  remorse.  If  during  her 
sojourn  under  his  caw,  Antonina  had  insensibly 
inlluencrd  his  heart  her  image,  now  that  he  re- 
flected on  his  piilt)-  share  in  their  partln<i;  scene, 
filled  all  his  thov^htm  at  once  saddening  ana 
shaming  him,  as  he  remembered  her  banishment 
from  the  shelter  of  his  tent 


Every  fceliiig  which  had  animatad  hia  reHacr 
tions  on  Antonina  on  the  previous  ni^it,  was 
doubled  in  intensity  as  he  thought  on  her  now. 
Again  he  recalled  her  eloquent  words,  and  re- 
membered the  chaim  of  her  gentle  and  «»»"'*Tal 
manner:  again  he  dwelt  on  the  beauties  of  her 
outwara  form.  Each  warm  expressioof  ea^ 
varying  intonation  of  voice  that  had  acoompanied 
her  petition  to  him  for  safety  and  oompajuooship , 
every  persuasion  that  she  had  used  to  melt  him, 
now  revived  in  his  memory  and  moved  in  hit 
heart  with  steady  influence  uid  increasing  power. 
All  the  hurried  and  imperfect  nictursa  of  Bappi- 
ness  that  she  had  drawn  to  allure  hino,  now  ex- 
panded and  brightened,  until  his  mind  began  to 
figure  to  him  visions  that  had  been  hitbtfto  ob- 
known  to  faculties  occupied  by  no  other  images 
than  those  of  rivalry,  turbulenoef  and  strile. 
Scenes  called  into  being  by  Antomna's  lighted 
and  hastiest  exjiressions,  now  rose  vague  and 
shadowy  before  his  brooding  spirit  Lov^  places 
of  earth  that  he  had  visited  aiKi  foivotten,  now  !»> 
turned  to  his  recollection,  idealized  and  refined  as 
he  thouxht  of  her.  She  appooed  to  his  mind  in 
every  aUurement  of  action,  fulfilling  all  the  duties 
and  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  that  she  had  ptD- 
posed  to  mm.  He  imagined  hei  bapoy  and 
healthful,  journeying  gayly  by  his  side  in  tne  fresh 
morning,  with  rosy  cheek  and  elastic  atep^  he 
imagtnea  her  delighting  him  by  her  prooused 
songs,  enlivening  bun  by  her  eloquent  wosd^  in 
the  mellow  stillneas  of  evening ;  he  imagiiked  her 
sleeping,  soft  and  warm  and  stul,  in  his  protecting 
arms  over  happy  and  ever  gentle ;  gin  in  ToaiSi 
and  woman  in  capacities :  at  onoe  lover  anaoom- 
panion,  teacher  and  pupil,  follower  and  guide ! 

Such  she  might  have  been  once  I  What  was 
she  new? 

Was  she  sinking  under  her  lonelineaL  perish- 
ing from  exposure  and  fatigue,  threatenea  07  the 
trMcherous,  repulsed  bv  the  cruel,  or  mocked  by 
the  unthinking  ?  To  ail  these  perik  and  mieeries 
had  he  exposed  her ;  and  to  wrat  end?  To  maiiK 
tain  the  uncertain  favor,  to  preserve  the  unwel- 
come friendship,  of  a  woman  abandoned  ewen  by 
the  most  oonamon  and  intuitive  virtues  of  her  sex ; 
whose  frantic  craving  for  revenge  oonfbondad 
iustice  with  treachery,  innocence  with  guilt,  help- 
lessness witlytyranny ;  whose  claims  of  oatioa  and 
relationship  sliould  iuive  been  forfeited  in  hia  esti- 
mation, by  the  openly-coofessed  maUgnity  of  her 
designs,  at  the  &tal  moment  when  she  £ad  commu- 
nicated them  to  him  in  all  theii  atrocity,  before 
the  walls  of  Rome.  He  groaned  in  despair,  as 
he  thoojght  on  this,  the  most  unwortky  of  the 
necessities,  to  which  the  fi>rBakett  |^  had  been 
sacrificed. 

Soon,  however,  his  thoughts  turned  from  such 
reflections  as  these,  to  his  own  duties  and  his 
own  renown;  and  here  his  remoraa  becams 
partially  lightened,  though  his  sorrow  lumaiiKd 
unchanged. 

Wonderfiil  as  had  been  the  influeoee  of  Anto- 
nina's  presence  and  Antonina's  worda  over  the 
Goth,  tney  had  not  jet  acauired  power  enough  to 
smother  in  him  entirely  the  warlike  instincts  of 
his  sex  and  nation,  or  to  vanquish  the  strong  and 
hostile  promptin;^  of  education  and  custom.  She 
had  gifted  him  with  new  emotions,  and 
him  to  new  thoughts ;  she  had  aroi^BLful  titt 
dormant  gentleness  of  his  disposition  t 
the  rugged  indiflcience.the  reckless 
teaching;  and  example  nad  hitherto 
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nature  to  hit  heart  She  had  wound  her  wa^  into 
hifl  mind,  hrightening  its  dark  places,  enlaiging  its 
narrow  recesses,  beautifying  its  unpoUshiMi  trea- 
sures. She  had  created,  she  iiad  refined,  during 
her  short  hours  of  eommunicatioivwith  him^  but 
she  had  not  hixe4  his  disposition  entirely  from  its 
old  habits  and  its  old  attachments ;  she  had  not 
yet  stripped  off  the  f^lse  glitter  £rom  barbarian 
strife,  or  the  pomp  from  martial  renown ;  she  had 
not  elevated  the  inferior  intellectual,  to  the  hight 
of  the  snperiormoral  faculties,  in  his  inward  com- 
position. Submitted  abnost  impartially  to  she 
alternate  and  conflicting  dominion  of  the  two  mas- 
ters, Love  and  Duty,  hb  at  once  regretted  Anto- 
nina,  and  yet  clung  mechanically  to  his  old  obedi- 
ence to  tliose  tyrannic  requirements  of  nation  and 
name,  which  had  occasioned  her  loss. 

Oppressed  by  his  varying  emotions,  destitute 
alike  of  oonsouition  and  advice,  the  very  inac- 
tion of  his  present  position  sensibly  depressed 
him.  He  rose  impatiently,  and  buckling  on  his 
weapons,  sought  to  escape  itom  his  thoughts,  by 
abandoning  the  scene  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  had  been  fi»t  aroused.  INuning 
his  back  upon  the  city,  he  directed  his  steps  at 
random,  through  the  complicated  labyrinth  of 
streets,  composing  the  extent  of  the  deserted 
suburbs. 

After  he  had  passed  through  the  dwellings 
comprised  in  the  occupation  of  the  Gothic  lines, 
and  had  gained  those  situated  nearer  to  the  deso- 
late country,  beyond,  the  scene  around  him  be- 
came impressive  enough  to  have  absorbed  the  at- 
tention of  any  man  not  wholly  occupied  by  other 
and  more  important  objects  of  contemplation. 

The  loneliness  he  now  beheld  on  all  sides,  was 
not  the  loneliness  of  ruin— the  buildings  near  him 
were  in  perfect  repair;  it  was  not  the  loneliness 
of  pestilence — ^there  were  no  corpses  strewn  over 
the  untrodden  pavements  of  the  streets ;  it  was 
not  the  loneliness  of  sedusion-^here  were  no 
barred  windows,  and  few  closed  doors ;  it  was  a 
solitude  of  human  annihihition.  The  open  halls 
of  thetheaten  were  untenanted;  the  porticoes  of 
the  churches  were  unapproached ;  tne  benches 
before  the  wine-shops  were  unoccupied ;  remains 
of  gaudy  household  wares  still  stood  on  the  coun- 
ters of  the  street  booths,  watched  by  none,  bought 
by  none :  particles  of  bread  and  meat  (treasures, 
fated  to  oecome  soon  of  greater  value  than  silver 
and  gold,  to  beleaguered  Rome)  rotted  here  in  the 
open  air,  like  garbage  upon  dunghills  ,*  diildren's 
toys,  women-s  ornaments,  purses,  money,  love- 
toKcns,  precious  manuscripts,  lay  scattered  hither 
and  thither  in  the  public  ways,  dropped  and 
abandoned  by  their  different  owners,  in  the  hurry 
of  their  sudden  and  universal  flight.  "Every  de- 
serted street  was  eloquent  of  darling  projects 
desperately  resigned,  of  valued  labors  misershly 
deserted,  of  delighting  enjoyments  irretrievably 
lost.  The  place  was  foxiaken  even  by  those 
household  gods  of  rich  andjpoor,  its  domestic  ani- 
mals. They  had  either  followed  their  owners 
into  the  city,  or  strayed,  unhindered  and  nn- 
watched,  into  the  countiy  beyond.  Mansion. 
bath;  and  circus,  displayed  their  gaudy  pomp  ana 
luxurious  comfort  in  vain ;  not  even  a  wander- 
ing Goth  was  to  be  seen  near  their  empty  haUs. 
For,  with  such  a  prospect  before  them  as  the  sub- 
jugation of  Rome,  the  army  had  caught  the  infec- 
tion of  its  leaders  enthusiasm  for  his  exalted 
task,  and  willingly  obeyed  his  commands  for 
suspending  the  pliage  of  the  suburbs,  disdaining 


the  comparatively  worthless  treasures  around 
them,  attainable  at  any  time,  when  they  felt  that 
the  rich  coffers  of  Rome  herself  were  now  fast 
opening  to  their  eager  hands.  Voiceless  and 
noiseless,  unpeopled  and  unrayaged,  lay  the  &r- 
fluned  suburbs  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  universe^ 
sunk  alike  in  the  nicht  of  Nature,  the  night  of 
Fortune,  and  the  ni^t  of  Glory  t 

Saddening  and  impressive  as  was  the  prospect 
thus  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  Groth,  it 
failea  to  weaken  the  powerful  influence  that  hit 
eveniuj^s  meditations  yet  held  over  his  mind. 
As,  dunng  the  hours  that  were  passed,  the  imaga 
of  the  foreakengiri  h^  dissipated  the  remem^ 
tnance  of  the  dutiM  be  had  performed,  and  op- 
posed^ the  contemplation  of  the  commands  he  waa 
yet  to  fulfill,  so  it  now  denied  to  his  fiumlties  any 
impressions  from  the  l<mely  scene,  beheld,  yet 
unnoticed,  which  i^read  aroimd  him.  Still,  as  he 
passed  through  the  gloomy  streets,  his  vain  re* 
grets  and  self-accusations,  his  natural  predile^ 
tions  and  acquircKi  attachments,  ruled  over  liim 
and  contended  within  him,  as  steinly  and  as  un- 
ceasingly as  in  the  first  moments  when  they  had 
arisen  with  the  evening,  during  his  sojourn  ia 
the  tenace  of  the  deserted  house. 

He  had  now  arrived  at  the  extremest  boundary 
of  the  buildings  in  the  suburbs.  Before  him  lay 
an  uninterrupted  prospect  of  .smooth,  shining 
fields,  and  soft,  bfizy,  indefinabliy  woods.  At  one 
side  of  him  were  some  vineyards  fuid  cottage 
gardens;  at  the  other  was  a  solitary  house,  the 
outermost  of  all  the  abodes  in  his  immediate  vi- 
cinity. Dark  and  cheerless  as  it  was,  he  regard- 
ed it  for  some  time  with  the  mechanical  attention* 
of  a  man  more  occupied  in  thought  than  observa- 
tion,— gradually  approaching  it  m  the  moody  ab- 
straction of  his  reflections,  until  he  uiyotisciously 
paused  before  the  low  range  of  irftgular  steps 
which  led  to  its  entrance  door. 

Startled  from  his  meditations  by  his  sudden 
propinquity  to  the  object  that  he  had  uncon- 
sciously approached,  he  now,  for  the  fira^me. 
examined  the  lonely  abode  before  him  w^^veal 
attention.  ^* 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  house, 
save  the  extreme  desolateness  of  its  aspect,  which 
appeared  to  arise  partly  from  its  isolated  position, 
and  partly  fhim  the  unusual  absence  of  all  deccv> 
ration  on  its  external  front  It  was  too  extensive 
to  have  been  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  man,  too  void 
of  pomp  and  ornament  to  have  been  a  mansion 
of  the  nch.  It  misht,  perhaps,  have  belonged  to 
some  citizen  of  uie  middle  class — ^perhaps  to 
some  moody  Northman,  some  solitary  Egyptian, 
some  scheming  Jew.  Y^t,  though  it  was  not 
possessed,  in  itself^  of  any  remarkable  or  de- 
cided character,  the  Goth  experienced  a  myste- 
riousj  almost  an  eag^r  'curiosity  to  examine  its 
intenor.  He  could  assign  no  cause,  discover  no 
excuse  for  the  act,  as  he  3owly  mounted  the  steps 
before  him.  Some  invisible  and  incomprehensi- 
ble magnet  attracted  him  to  the  dwelling.  If 
his  return  had  been  suddenly  command^  by 
^aric  himself;  if  evidences  of  indubitable 
treachery  had  lurked  about  the  solitary  place,  at 
the  moment  when  he  thrust  open  its  unbarred 
door,  he  felt  that  he  must  still  have  proceeded 
upon  his  onward  coiuse. 

The  next  instant  he  entered  the  house.    The 

light  streamed  through  the  open  entrance  into  the 

gloomy  hall;  the  night- wind,  rushing  upon  its 

]  tmck,  Mew  shrill  and  dreary  among  the  stone 
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piUaTS,  and  in  tiie  hidden  crevioe§  and  mtenaxited 
chambieTB  above.  Not  a  sign  of  life  appeared,  not 
«  soond  of  a  footstep  was  audible,  not  even  an 
article  of  household  use  waa  to  be  leen.  The 
tleserted  suburbs  rose  without,  like  a  wilderness ; 
and  this  empty  house  looked  within,  like  a  sep- 
olcher — ^void  of  corpses,  and  yet  eloquent  of 
death ! 

'  There  was  an  inexplicable  iksdnation  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Goth  about  this  vault-like,  solitary 
hall.  He  stood  motionless  at  its  entrance,  gazing 
.<]ieamily  into  the  gloomy  and  vacant  prospect 
before  him,  until  a  strong  eust  of  wind  suddenly 
forced  the  outward  door^nuther  backwaid,  and 
at  the  same  moment  admitted  a  larger  stream  of 
4ight. 

The  place  was  not  empty.  In  a  comer  of  the 
hall,  hitherto  sunk  in  darkness,  crouched  a  sha- 
dowy form.  It  was  enveloped  in  a  dark  gar- 
ment, and  huddled  up  into  an  iAdefinable  and  un- 
Ihmiliar  shape.  Nothing  appeared  on  it,  as  a 
denoting  sign  of  humanity,  but  one  pale  hand, 
holding  the  bhtck  drapery  together,  and  relieved 
against  it  in  almost  ghastly  contrast  under  the 
«old  light  of  the  moon. 

Vague  remembrances  of  the  awlbl  superrtitions 
of  his  nation's  ancient  worship,  hurried  over  the 
memoir  of  the  young  Goth,  at  the  first  moment 
4of  his  disoovery  of  the  ahost-like  occupant  of  the 
hall.  As  he  stood  in  fixed  attention  oefore  the 
motionless  figure,  it  soon  began  to  be  endowed 
with  the  same  strange  influence  over  his  will, 
that  the  lonely  house  had  already  exerted.  He 
advanced  slowly  toward  the  crouching  form. 

It  never  stirred  at  the  noise  of  his  approach. 
The  pale  hand  still  held  the  mantle  over  the 
compressed  figure,  with  the  same  rigid  immo- 
Uli^  of  ^asp.  Brave  as  he  was,  Herpianric 
shuddered  as  he  bent  down  and  touched  the 
bloodless^  icy  fingers.  At  that  action,  aa  if  en- 
dowed with  instant  vitality  from  contact  with  a 
living  being,  the  figure  sucldenly  started  up. 

Xiwn,  the  folds  of  the  dark  mantle  fell  back, 
dis^png  a  face  as  pale  in  hue  as  the  stone  pil- 
lars^ffound  it ;  and  the  voice  d[  the  solitary  be- 
ing became  audible,  uttering  in  fiunt,  monotonous 
accents,  theee  words  :— 

*^  He  has  foigotten  and  •  abandoned  me !— alay 
me  if  you  will  I — I  am  ready  to  die !" 

Broken,  untuned  as  it  was,  there  yet  Im^ed  in 
tet  voice  a  tone  of  its  old  mnsic^  liiera  beamed 
in  that  vacant  and  heavy  eye  a  ray  of  its  native 
gentleness.  With  a  sudden  exclamation  of  com- 
passion and  surnrise,  the  Goth  stepped  forwaid, 
raised  the  trembling  outcast  in  his  arms ;  and,  in 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  quitting  the  solitary 
house,  stood  the  next  instant  on  the  firm  earth, 
and  under  the  starry  sky,  once  more  vnited  to  the 
charge  that  he  had  abandoned  —  to  Antonina 
whom  he  had  lost 

He  spoke  to  her,  caressed  her,  entroated  her 
pardon,  assured  her  of  his  fiiture  care j  bat  she 
neither  answered  nor  recogniiEed  him.  she  never 
looked  in  his  face,  never  moved  in  his  arms, 
never  petitioned  for  mercy.  She  gave  no  sign  of 
life  or  being,  saving  that  she  moaned  at  regular 
intervals  in  piteous  accents:— '"^ He  has  forgotten 
and  abandoned  me !"  as  if  that  one  expression 
comprised  for  her  at  once  her  acknowledgment 
of  the  uselessness  of  her  life,  and  her  dirge  for  her 
expected  death. 

The  Goth's  countenance  whitened  to  his  very 
"~      He  begui  to  foar  tbat  bar  fteiilties  had 


sunk  imder  her  trials.  He  homed  en  vithkef, 
with  tiemUing  and  uncertain  steps,  towaid  idtt 
open  country ;  for  he  nouxuhed  a  dresmy,  intui- 
tive hope,  that  the  sight  of  thoae  woods  and  fieUi 
and  mountains  which  she  had  eztc^ed  to  Im  id 
her  morning's  entreaty  for  protection,  might  re- 
store her  suspended  ooDsciousness,  if  she  aov 
looked  on  them. 

He  ran  forwaitl,  until  he  had  left  the  nlnriM 
at  least  half  a  mile  behind  him,  and  had  rockd 
an  eminence,  bounded  on  each  ade  by  hi^  ps 
banks  and  dustering  woods,  and  conunaodioei 
narrow,  yet  various  prospect,  of  the  YiUej 
ground  beneath,  and  the  fertile  plains  tbat  ex- 
tended beyond. 

Here  the  warrior  paused  with  his  burdea:  sod. 
seating  himself  on  the  bank,  once  more  aitempt* 
ed  to  calm  the  giri's  continued  bewildennnitasd 
terror.  He  thought  not  on  his  sentinels,  wkaoi 
he  had  abandoned^— on  his  absence  from  tbr 
suburbs,  which  might  be  perceived  and  pooitM 
by  an  unexpected  visit  at  his  deserted  qoviea 
from  his  superiors  in  tne  camp.  The  socialia- 
fiuence  that  sways  the  worid ;  the  fragile  idol  a 
whose  shrine  pnde  leams  to  bow,  and  ioseur- 
bility  to  feel ;  the  soft,  grateful  influence  of  yta^r 
ing  nature  yet  eternal  rule— -the  influence  of  «»> 
man,  source  alike  of  virtues  and  crimes,  of  ctitU} 
glories  and  earthly  disaster^--4iad,  in  this  tDooept 
of  angui^  and  expectation,  silenced  in  him  t^rn 
appeal  of  duty,  and  overthrown  every  obetackG' 
selfish  doubt.  He  now  spoke  to  Antonioa  assl- 
luringly  as  a  woman,  as  gently  as  a  child.  He 
caiessed  her  as  wamily  as  a  lover,  ss  cheerfeil.t 
as  a  brother,  as  kindly  as  a  fitther.  He— ()x 
rough,  northern  Mrarrior,  whose  educaticxi  biJ 
been  of  anus,  and  whose  youthfol  aspiiatioos  hd 
been  taught  to  point  toward  strife  andbloodsW 
and  glory^even  he  was  now  endowed  with  tk 
tender  eloquence  of  pity  and  love — ^with  mioote. 
skillful  care — ^with  calm,  enduriiig patience! 

Gently  and  unceasingly  he  i^ed  his  soothisc 
task ;  and  soon,  to  his  joy  and  triimiph.  he  Ui^ 
the  approaching  reward  of  his  efibrts,in  the  t^ 
changes  that  became  gradually  perceptible  in  tk 
girPs  lace  and  manner.  8he  raised  hexsclf  is  ^ 
arms,  looked  up  fixedly  and  vacant^  into  ki* 
face,  then  round  upon  tlie  bright,  quiet  laodsape 
then  back  again  more  stead&cstly  upon  her  com- 
panion ;  and  at  length,  trembling  violently,  ih 
whimpered  softly  and  several  t&es  the  yxwsi 
Goth's  name,  glancing  at  him  anxiously  asd  » 
prehensively,  as  if  ^e  feared  and  doubted  vhiie 
she  recognized  him. 

''  You  are  bearing  me  to  my  death,'*— said  ik 
snddeiUy.  ^  Km,  who  onee  protected  xoe— )^ 
'who  forsook  me !-— You.  are  luring  me  into  (hf 
power  of  the  woman  who  thinta  for  my  blood' 
— Oh,  it  is  horrible— horrible  1" 

She  paused,' averted  her  foce,  and  sfaoddensf 
violently,  disengaged  heraelf  from  his  arms.  Af- 
ter an  interval  she  oontinned  :•>— 

^Through  the  long  day,  and  in  the  begisoifi^ 
of  the  cold  night,  I  rave  waited  in  one  solitin 
idaee  for  the  death  that  is  in  store  for  me !  i 
have  snflered  all  the  Loneliness  of  my  boon  ^ 
expectation,  without  complaint;  I  have  lisleB«^ 
with  little  dread,  and  no  grief^  for  the  a{Kvi*» 
of  my  enemy^ho  has  sworn  that  she  wiu  sbfv 
my  blood  1  Having  none  to  love  me,  vad  bejsf 
a  stranger  in  the  land  of  mj  own  nation^  I  kin 
nothinc  to  live  for  I  But  it  is  a  hitler  misery  i» 
me  to  behold  in  yoa  the  fulflUer  of  my  dsom;  ^ 
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be  snatched  hr  tiie  ImihI  of  Hermtmie  fiom  the 
heritage  of  life  that  I  have  ao  long  struggled  to 
iseserve  I" 

Her  voice  had  altered,  as  she  pronounced  these 
words,  to  an  impressire  lowness  and  moumful- 
ness  of  tone.  Its  quiet,  saddened  accents  were 
expressive  of  an  almost  divine  resignation  and 
sorrow ;  they  seemed  to  be  attuned  to  a  m3r8te- 
riOQs  and  untraceable  harmony  with  the  melan- 
choly stillness  of  the  ni^ht-landscape.  As  she 
DOW  stood  gazing  up  with  pale,  calm  counte- 
nance, and  eentle,  tearless  eyes^  into  the  aky 
whose  moomisht  brightness  shone  softly  over 
her  form,  the  Y  irgin  watching  the  approach  of 
her  angel  messenger  could  hardly  nave  been 
adorned  with  a  more  pure  and  simple  loveliness, 
than  now  dwelt  over  the  features  of  Numerian's 
forsaken  child. 

No  Ioniser  roaster  of  his  agitation  •  filled  with 
awe,  grief,  aad  despair,  as  he  lookea  on  the  vic^ 
tim  of  his  heartless  impatience;  Hermanric 
bowed  himself  at  the  girl's  feet,  ancL^in  the  pas- 
sionate utterance  of  real  remorse,  offered  up  his 
supplications  for  pardon  and  his  assurances  of 
protection  and  love.  All  that  the  reader  has 
already  learned — ^the 


unehildlike  yovth.  your  woida  ikU  upon  my  ew 
with  the  music  or  a  son^  of  the  olden  time ;  it  is 
like  a  dream  of  the  spints  that  my  lathers  wor- 
shiped, when  I  look  up  and  behold  you  at  my 
side  r' 

An  ez^ession  of  mingled  confusion,  pleasure, 
and  surprise,  flushed  the  girPs  half-averted  coun- 
tenance as  she  listened  to  the  Goth.  '  She  rose 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  gratitude  and  delight, 
and  ^minted  to  the  prospect  beyond,  as  she  softly 
rejoined : — 

*^  Let  u8  go  a  Kttle  further  onward,  where  th* 
moonlight  shines  over  the  meadow  below.  My 
heart  is  bursting  in  this  shadowy  j^ace  f  Let  os 
seek  the  light  that  is  yonder;  it  seems  happy 
like  me !'' 

They  walked  forward ;  and  as  they  went,  she 
told  him  again  of  the  sorrows  of  her  past  day;  of 
her  lonely  and  despairing  progress  from  his  tent 
to  the  solitary  house  where  be  had  found  her 
in  the  night,  and  where  she  had  resigned  her- 
tolf  from  the  first  to  meet  a  death  that  bad  little 
horror  for  her  then.  There  was  no  thought  of 
reproach,  no  feeling  of  complaint,  in  this  renewal 
of  her  melancholy  narration.  It  was  solely  that 
med — ^the  bitter  self-upbraidings  of  |  she  mi^ht  luxunate  afresh  in  thoae  delighting 
his  evening,  the^  sorrowful  wanderings  of  his  expressions  of  repentance  and  devotion,  which 


night,  the  mysterious  attraction  that  had  led  him 
to  the  solitary  house,  his  joy  at  once  more  dis- 
covering his  lost  char&;c — all  these  confessions  he 
now  poured  iorth  in  the  unadorned  and  powerful 
eloqucDce  of  strong  emotion  and  true  regret. 

Gradually  and  amazedly,  as  she  listened  to  his 
words,  Antonina  awoke  from  her  abstraction. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  nis  manner,  viewetl  by  the  intuitive  pen- 
etration of  her  sex  and  her  position,  wrought 
with  kind  and  healing  influence  on  ner  mind. 
She  started  suddenly,  a  bright  flush  flew  over 
her  colorless  cheeks :  she  bent  down  and  looked 
earnestly  and  wistfully  into  the  Goth's  fece.  Her 
lips  moved,  but  her  quick  convulsive  breathing 
stifled  the  words  that  she  vainly  endeavored  to 
form. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Hermanric.  rising  and  draw- 
ing her  toward  him  again,  ^you  shall  never 
mourn,  never  fear,  never  weep  more !  Though 
you  have  lost  your  lather,  and  the  people  of  your 
nation  are  as  strangers  to  you,  though  you  nave 
been  threatened  and  forsaken,  you  shall  still  be 
beautiful — still  be  happy;  for  1  will  watch  you, 
and  you  shall  never  oe  harmed;  I  will  labor 
for  you,  and  you  shall  never  want !  People  and 
kindred — fame  and  duty,  I  will  abandon  th^ 
all  to  make  atonement  to  you  f" 

Its  youthful  freshness  and  hope  returned  to  the 
girPs  heart,  as  water  to  the  long-parched  spring, 
when  the  young  warrior  ceased.  The  tears  stoM 
in  her  eyes,  but  she  neither  sighed  nor  spoke. 
Her  frame  trembled  all  over  with  the  excess  of 
her  astonishment  and  delight  as  she  still  sted- 
fastly  looked  on  him  and  still  listened  intently  as 
he  proceeded: — 

**  Fear,  then,  no  longer  for  your  safety — Gois- 
vintha,  whom  you  dread,  is  fer  from  us;  she 
knows  not  that  we  are  here;  she  cannot  track 
our  footsteps  now,  to  threaten  or  to  harm  you ! 
Remember  no  more^  how  you  have  suffered  and 
/  have  sinned !  Think  only  how  bitterly  I  have 
repented   our   morning's   separation,  and    how 

5ladly  I  welcome  our  meeting  of  to-night  I    Oh. 
intonina!  you  are  beautiftd  with  a  wondrous 
loveliness,  you  are  young  with -a  perfected  and 
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she  knew  that  it  would  call  forth  from  the  lips 
of  Hermanric,  that  she  now  thought  of  address- 
ing him  once  more  with  the  tale  of  her  grief. 

As  they  still  went  onward ;  as  she  listened  to 
the  rude  fervent  eloquence  of  the  language  of  the 
Groth ;  as  she  lookea  on  the  stillness  of  the  land- 
scape, and  the  sott  transparency  of  the  night  sky; 
her  mind,  ever  elastic  under  the  shock  of  the 
most  violent  emotions,  ever  ready  to  regain  its 
wonted  healthfuluess  and  hope — now  recovered 
its  old  tone,  and  reiissumed  its  accustomed  bid- 
ance.  Aeain  her  memoir  began  to  store  itself 
with  its  neloved  rememDraneea,  and  her  heart 
to  rejoice  in  its  artless  longines  and  visionary 
thoughts.  In  spite  of  all  her  fears  and  all  her 
sufferings,  she  now  walked  on  blest  in  a  dispoaio 
tion  that  woe  had  no  shadow  to  darken  \oiul  and 
neglect  no  influence  to  warp;  still  as  hi^b-  in 
herself;  even  yet  as  forgetful  of  her  pSn,  as 
hopeful  for  her  future,  as  on  that  fint  evening 
when  we  beheld  her  in  her  father's  garden  sing- 
ing to  the  music*  of  her  lute. 

Insensibly  as  they  had  proceeded,  they  had 
diverged  from  the  road,  ban  entered  a  by-path, 
and  now  stood  before  a  gate  which  led  to  a 
small  farm-house,  surround^  by  its  gardens  and 
vinejrards,  and,  like  the  suburbs  that  they  had 
quitted,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Gotlks.  They  passed  through  the 
gate,  and  arriving  at  the  plot  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  house,  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  around 
them. 

The  meadows  had  been  already  stripped  of 
their  grass,  and  the  young  trees  of  their  branches, 
by  the  foragers  of  the  invading  amy,  but  here 
the  destruction  of  the  little  property  had  been 
stayed.  The  house  with  its  neat  thatched  roof 
and  shutters  of  variegated  wood,  the  garden  with 
its  small  stock  of  fruit  and  its  carefully  tended 
beds  of  rare  flowers,  designed  probably  to  grace 
the  feast  of  a  nobleman  or  the  statue  of  a  martyr, 
had  presented  no  allurements  to  the  rough  tastes 
of  Alaric's  soldiery.  Not  a  mark  of  a  footstep 
appeared  on  the  turf  before  the  house  door;  the 
ivy  crept  in  its  wonted  luxuriance  about  the 
pillars  of  the  lowly  porch;  and  aa  Hermanric 
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and  ADtonina  walked  toward  tlia  fisbpoad  at  the 
extremity  of  tbe  garden^  the  few  water-fowl 
placed  there  by  the  owners  of  the  cottage  came 
swimming  toward  the  bank,ae  if  to  welcome 
in  their  solitude  the  appearance  of  a  human 
fimn. 

Far  from  being  melancholy,  there  was  some- 
thing soothing  and  attractive  about  the  loneliness 
of  the  desertMl  farm.    Its  ravaged  outhouses  and 

Slundered  meadows,  which  mi^t  have  appeared 
esolate  bv  (fanr,  were  so  distanced,  softened,  and 
obscured,  oy  the  atmoq>here  of  night,  that  they 
jarred  not  with  the  prevailing  smootnness  and  lux- 
unance  of  the  landscape  around.  As  Antonina  be- 
held the  brightened  fields  and  the  shadowed  woods, 
here  minglra,  there  succeeding  each  other^  stretch- 
ed far  onward  and  onward  until  they  jomed  the 
distant  mountains,  that  eloquent  voice  of  nature, 
whose  audience  is  the  human  heart,  and  whose 
theme  is  eternal  love,  spoke  inspiringly  to  her 
attentive  senses.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  as 
she  looked  with  steady  and  enraptured  gaze  upon 
the  bright  view  before  her,  as  if  she  loni^  to  see 
its  beuities  resolved  into  a  sin^e  and  living  form 
— into  a  spirit  human  enouch  to  be  address^  and 
visible  enough  to  be  adored. 

*'  Beautiful  earth !"  she  murmured  softly  to 
herself,  '^  Thy  mountains  are  the  watch-towers 
of  angels,  thy  moonlight  is  the  shadow  of  God !'' 

Her  eyes'nlled  with  bright,  happy  tears ;  she 
turned  to  Ilennanric,  who  stood  watchbg  her, 
and  continued : — 

'^  Have  you  never  thought  that  light,  and  air, 
and  the  perfume  of  flowerL  micht  contain  some 
relics  of  the  beauties  of  £aen  that  escaped  with 
Eve,  when  she  wandered  into  the  lonely  world  1 
They  glowed  and  breathed  for  her^  and  the  lived 
and  was  beautiful  in  them  t  They  were  united  to 
one  another,  as  the  sunbeam  is  united  to  the 
earth  that  it  warms :  and  could  the  sword  of  the 
-  cherubim  have  sunaered  them  at  once  ?  When 
£ve  went  forth,  did  the  closed  gates  shut  back  in 
.the  empty  Paradise,  all  the  beauty  that  had  clung, 
and  grown,  and  shone  round  her !  Did  no  ray  of 
her  native  light  steal  forth  afler  her  into  the  de- 
solateness  of  the  world  ?  Did  no  print  of  her  lost 
flowers  remain  on  the  bosom  they  must  once 
have  pressed  ?  It  cannot  be  I  A  part  of  her 
possessions  of  Eden  must  have  been  spared  to 
ner  with  a  part  of  her  life.  She  must  have  re- 
fined the  void  air  of  .the  earth  when  she  entered 
it  with  a  breath  of  the  fragrant  breezes,  and  a 
raeam  of  the  truant  sunshine  of  her  lost  Paradise  1 
They  must  have  strengthened  and  brightened, 
and  must  now  be  strengthening  and  brightening 
with  the  slow  lapse  of  mortal  years,  untu,  in  the 
time  when  earth  itaelf  will  be  an  Eden,  they 
shall  be  made  one  again  with  the  hidden  world 
of  perfection,  from  which  they  are  yet  separated. 
So  that,  even  now.  as  I  look  forth  over  the 
.landscape,  the  light  tnat  I  behold  has  in  it  a  glow 
of  Paradise,  and  this  flower  that  I  gather  a  breath 
of  the  fragrance  that  once  stole  over  the  senses  of 
myfiist mother  Eve  1'' 

Though  she  pansed  here,  as  if  in  expectation  of 
an  answer,  the  Goth  preserved  an  unbroken  si- 
lence. Neither  by  nature  nor  position  was  he 
capable  of  partaking  the  wild  fancies  and  aspir- 
ing thoughts,  drawn  by  the  influences  of  the  ex- 
tenial  world  from  their  concealment  in  Antonina's 
heart 

The  mystery  of  his  present  sitoation;  his 
▼agna  ramembiances  of  the  duties  he  had  aban- 


doned ;  tbe  uncertainty  of  his  fotnre  futttiea  aai 
fiitore  &te ;  the  presence  of  the  hnely  beii^  so 
inseparably  connected  with  his  past  emotioas  and 
his  existence  to  come,  so  stran^Iy  atttSfCtiTe  by  her 
sex,  her  age,  her  person,  her  misibrtunes,  and  bo'CD- 
dowments ;  all  contributed  to  bewildier  his  £K3i!- 
ties.  Goisvintha,  the  army,  the  besieged  citr. 
the  abandoned  suburbs,  seemed  to  hem  him  In 
like  a  circle  of  shadowy  and  threatening  judg- 
ments ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  stood  the  yoizc^ 
denizen  of  Rome,  with  her  eloquent  ootmtenanre 
and  her  inspiring  words,  ready  to  huny  han,  he 
knew  not  whither,  and  able  to  inihieooe  him,  he 
felt  not  how. 

Unconsciously  interpreting  her  ooaipuuao's  si- 
lence into  a  wish  to  chanp^e  the  scene  and  tl« 
discourse,  Antonina,  after  Ungering  over  the  virv 
from  the  garden  for  a  moment  longer,  led  t^ 
way  back  toward  the  untenanted  hmiae.  71»y 
removed  the  wooden  nadlock  from  tbedoorof  tlie 
dwelling,  and  guided  oy  the  brilliant  moonUght, 
entered  its  principal  apartment. 

Tbe  homely  adornments  of  the  little  room  bad 
remained  undisturbed,  and  dimly  distinguishable 
though  they  now  were,  gave  it  to  the  eyee  ctf'the 
two  strangers,  the  same  aspect  of  hamble  cook 
fort  which  had  probably  once  endeared  it  to  its 
exiled  occupants.  As  Hermanric  sesited  himseif 
by  Antonina^s  side  on  the  simple  couch  whadi 
made  the  principal  piece  of  furniture  in  tiie  pbce, 
and  looked  forth  from  the  window  over  the  same 
view  that  they  had  beheld  in  the  garden,  the 
magic  stillness  and  novelty  of  the  scene  now  be^ 
gan  to  afiect  his  slow  perceptions,  as  they  had 
already  influenced  the  finer  and  more  eensitive 
faculties  of  the  thoughtful  girl.  New  hopes  and 
tran(}uil  ideas  arose  in  his  young  mind,  acd  com- 
mumcated  an  unusual  gentleness  to  his  expies- 
sion,  an  unusual  sofUiess  to  his  voice,  as  he  thos 
addressed  his  silent  companion : — 

'l^  With  such  a  home  as  this^  with  this  gardcsu 
with  that  country  beyond,  with  no  warftre.  ns 
stem  teachers,  no  enemy  to  threaten  yon ;  with 
companions  and  occupations  that  you  loved— tell 
me,  Antonina,  would  not  ycmr  happiness  be  eon* 
plete  ?" 

As  he  looked  round  at  the  girl  to  listen  to  her 
reply,  he  saw  that  her  countenance  had  changed. 
Their  past  expression  of  deep  grief  had  agaa 
returned  to  her  features.  Her  eyes  weite  fixed 
on  the  short  dagger  that  hung  over  the  Goith  s 
breast,  which  seemed  to  have  suddenly  aroued 
in  her  a  train  of  melancholy  and  unwelcoiM 
thoughts.  When  she  at  length  spoke,  it  was  ia 
a  mournful  and  altered  voice,  and  with'a  minted 
expession  of  resignation  and  despair. 

^  You  must  leave  me — ^we  must  be  paited 
again,"  said  she  ;  ^  the  sight  of  your  wcapoos 
has  reminded  me  of  all  that  until  now  I  had  for- 
gotten, of  all  that  I  have  left  in  Rome,  of  all  that 
fou  have  abandoned  before  the  city  walls.  Ooee 
thought  we  misht  have  escaped  together  ixom 
the  turmoil  and  the  danger  around  us,  but  now  I 
know  that  it  is  better  that  you  should  depart  \ 
Alas,  for  my  hopes  and  my  happineaa,  I  must  be 
left  alone  once  more !" 

She  paused  for  an  instant,  stru^Iine  to  lelaia 
her  self-possession,  and  then  continued : 

"  Yes,  you  must  quit  me,  and  return  to  yov 
post  before  the  city ;  for  in  the  day  of  aasaolt, 
there  will  be  none  to  care  for  my  father  but  yvn ! 
Until  I  know  that  he  is  safe,  until  I  can  see  hiss 
ones  more,  and  ask  him  for  pardon,  and  cntrest 
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him  for  love,  I  &Kn  not  remove  firom  the  pexilous 
precinctB  of  Rome !  Retuni,  then,  to  your  duties, 
and  ^oor  compeniona,  and  your  occuMtiona  ai 
maital  renown;  and  do  not  forget  Nuroerian 
when  the  eity  is  aaaailed,  nor  Antonioa,  who  ia 
left  to  think  on  you  in  the  solitary  plains  1'' 

She  roae  from  her  place,  as  if  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  departing ;  but  her  strength  and  resolution 
b^  fiuled  her,  and  she  sank  down  again  on  the 
couch,  incapable  of  making  another  movement, 
or  uttermg  another  word. 

Strong  and  conflicting  emotions  passed  over  the 
heait  of  the  Goth.    The  language  of  the  girl  had 

2uickened  the  remembrance  of  his  hall-forgotten 
uties,  and  strengthened  the  fidling  influence  of 
his  old  predilections  of  education  and  race.  Both 
his  conscience  and  his  inclinations  now  opposed 
his  disputing  her  urgent  and  unselfish  request. 
For  a  few  mmutes  he  remained  plunged  in  reflec- 
tion; then  he  rose  and  looked  earnestly  from 
the  window ;  then  back  again  upon  Antonina, 
and  the  room  they  occupied.  At  length,  as  if 
animated  by  a  sudden  detetmination,  ne  again 
approached  his  companion,  and  thus  addressed 
her  *~" 

^It  is  right  that  I  shoold  retuin.  I  will  do 
your  biddng,  and  depart  ibr  the  camp  (but  not 
till  the  breuc  of  day) ,  while  you,  Antonina.  re- 
main in  concealment  and  in  nfety  here.  None 
can  come  hither  to  disturb  you.  The  Goths  will 
not  revisit  the  fields  they  have  alreadv  stripped ; 
the  husbandman  who  owns  this  dwelling  is  im- 
nrisoned  in  the  beleaguered  city;  the  peasants 
m>m  the  country  beyond  dare  not  approach  so 
near  to  the  invading  hosts ;  and  Goisvintha, 
whom  you  dread,  knows  not  even  of  the  exiit- 
ence  of  such  a  refuge  as  this.  Here,  though  lone- 
ly, 3rou  wUl  be  secure ;  here  you  can  await  my 
return,  when  each  socoeeding  night  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  departing  from  the  camp;  and 
here  I  will  warn  you  Mforehand^  if  the  city  is 
devoted  to  an  assault.  Though  soUtary,  you  will 
not  be  abandoned, — ^we  shall  not  be  puted  one 
from  the  other.  Often  and  often  I  shall  return 
to  look  on  youj  and  to  listen  to  you,  and  to  love 
you  I  You  will  be  happier  here,  even  in  this 
lonely  place,  than  ir.  the  former  home  that  yuu 
have'lost  through  your  father's  wrath  I" 

**  Oh,  I  will  wilhngly  remain — I  will  joyfully 
await  you  f  cried  the  girl,  raisini^  her  Mam  ins 
eyes  to  Hermanric's  fece.  "  I  will  never  speak 
mournfully  to  vou  asain ;  I  will  never  remind 

?on  more,  of  all  that  I  have  suffered,  and  all  that 
have  lost  I  How  merciful  you  were  to  me, 
when  1  first  saw  you  ia  your  tent — how  doubly 
merciful  you  are  to  me  here !  I  am  prou4  when 
I  look  on  your  stature,  and  your  strength,  and 
your  heavy  weapons,  and  know  that  you  are 
happy  in  remaining  with  me ;  that  you  w^ill  suc- 
cor my  father ;  that  you  will  return  from  vour 
fittenng  encampments  to  this  farm-house,  where 
am  left  to  await  you !  Already  I  have  forgot- 
ten all  that  has  happened  to  me  of  woe ;  alrKidy 
I  am  more  joyful  than  ever  I  was  in  my  lift  be- 
fore I  See,  I  am  no  longer  weeping  in  sorrow ! 
If  there  are  any  tears  still  on  my  cheeks,  they  are 
the  tears  of  gladness  that  every  one  welcomes — 
tears  to  sing  and  rejoice  in  I'' 

She  ceased  abmptly,  as  if  words  failed  to  give 
expression  to  her  new  delight.  All  the  gloomy 
emotions  that  had  oppressed  her  but  a  short  time 
before,  had  ndw  completely  vanished ;  and  the 
youiig  fnsik  heart,  superior  still  to  despair  and 


woe,  haakAd  as  happily  again  in  its  native  atOM^ 
sphere  of  joy,  as  a  oird  in  the  sunlight  of  momiDg 
and  sptiag. 

Then,  when  after  an  interval  of  delay  their 
former  tranquillity  had  resumed  to  them,  how 
softly  and  lightly  the  quiet  hours  of  the  remaix»- 
ing  night  flowed  (ftiward,  to  the  two  watchers  in 
the  lonely  house  1  How  happily  the  delighted 
girl  disclosed  her  hidden  thoughts,  and  poured 
forth  her  innocent  confessions,  to  the  dweller 
amon^  other  nations  and  the  child  of  other  im- 
pressions, than  her  own !  All  the  various  reflec- 
tions aroused  in  her  mind  by  the  natural  objects 
she  had  secretly  studied,  by  the  mighty  imagery 
of  her  Bible  lore,  by  the  gloomy  histories  it 
saints'  visions  and  maitvn'  suflering&  which  she 
had  learnt  and  ponderecf  over  by  her  father's  aidei 
were  now  drawn  from  their  treasured  placet  in 
her  memory,  and  addressed  to  the  ear  of  the 
Goth.    As  the  child  flies  to  the  num  with  the 


story  of  its  first  toy ;  as  the  girl  resorts  to  the  sii 
ter  with  the  confession  of  her  first  love :  as  the 
poet  hurries  to  the  friend  with  the  plan  of  his  first 
composition^  so  did  Antonina  seek  the  attentkni 
of  Hermannc  with  the  first  outward  revealings 
enjoyed  by  her  faculties,  and  the  firs^  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  emotions  liberated  from  hA 
heart. 

The  longer  the  Goth  listened  to  her,  the  mora 
perfect  beioame  the  enchantment  of  her  wonls. 
naif  straggling  into  poetir,  and  her  voice  hall 
gliding  into  music.  As  ner  low,  still  varying 
tones  wound  smoothly  into  his  ear,  his  thoughts 
suddenly  and  intuitively  reverted  to  her  formerly 
expr^ned  rememfarances  o(  her  lost  lute,  inciting 
him  to  ask  her,  with  new  interest  and  animation, 
of  the  manner  of  her  acquisition  of  that  know- 
ledge of  song,  wldck  she  had  already  assured  him 
that  she  pooessed. 

"  I  have  learned  many  odes  of  many  poet^^ 
said  she,  quickly  and  confusedly  avoiding  the 
mention  of  Vetranio,  which  a  direct  answer  to 
Hermanric's  question  must  have  produced;  ^  but 
I  remeo^ber  none  perfectly,  save  those  whose 
theme  is  of  spirits  aind  of  other  worlds,  and  of  the 
invisible  beauty  that  we  think  of  but  cannot  see. 
Of  the  few  thut  I  know  of  these,  there  is  one 
that  I  first  learned  and  love  most.  I  will  sing  it, 
that  you  may  be  assured  I  will  not  fail  to  yon  in 
my  promised  art." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Sorrowfhl  re- 
membrances of  the  events  that  had  followed  tiie 
utterance  of  the  last  notes  she  sang  in  her  fathei's 
garden,  swelled  within  her,  and  held  her  speech- 
less. Soon,  however,  after  a  short  interval  of 
silence,  she  recovered  her  self-poesession.  and  be- 
gan to  sing,  in  low,  tremulous  tones  tnat  har- 
monized well  with  the  character  of  the  woids 
and  the  strain  of  the  melody  which  she  had 
chosen. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  TEAR. 

I. 

The  ikies  were'  its  birthplace^ihe  Tkak  wm  the 
chiM 

or  the  dark  maideo  flonmow,  by  yovng  Jor  bttguUed  ; 

It  was  bom  ia  oonvulaioB  ;  'twu  aortured  in  wm  : 

And  the  vorid  wiu  yet  young  when  it  wandered  be- 
low. 

II. 
No  angel-bright  gaardians  watch'd  over  its  birth, 
Kre  yet  it  wis  snirered  to  roam  upon  earth: 
No  ipirita  of  gledneif  iti  soft  form  caressed  : 
Sioiii  mourned  round  its  eradie,  and  hushed  it  to'rest 
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til- 

Though  Jot  u!f  ht  endtftTor.  with  kiisei  and  wilos. 
To  lure  it  away  to  hi*  bouunold  of  imllci ; 
From  the  darlfrht  he  Urod  in  it  turned  in  offrighty 
To  nettle  with  Soaaow  In  climatei  of  night 

IT. 

When  it  came  upon  earth,  'iwaa  to  chooeo  a  career, 
Tiko  brigheit  and  beit  that  it  left  to  a  Tr.Aa  ; 
To  hallow  delight,  and  bestow  the  relief 
Denied  bj  deipair  to  the  fallness  of  gHe£ 

T, 

Few  repelled  it^-^Mne  bleaaed  it — whererer  it  came : 
Whether  soft'ning  their   •orrow,  or  soothing  their 

shame  ; 
And  the  joyful  themielref.   though  ita   name  they 

miglu  fell. 
Oft  welcomed  the  calming  approach  of  the  Ti^a  '. 

ri. 

TMfB  on  yean  have  wera  onward,  ■•^watched  from 

above — 
Speeds  thai  meek  spirit  yet  on  its  labor  of  Ioto  ; 
Soil  the  exile  of  Heaven,  It  ne'er  shall  awav  ; 
every  heart  has  a  home  ibr  it,  roam  where  it  may  ! 

For  the  fint  few  minutes  after  she  had  conclud- 
ed the  ode,  Hennsjiric  was  hardly  conscious 
that  iiie  had  ceased ;  and  when  at  length  she 
looked  up  at  him,  her  mute  petition  Ibr  approv- 
'al  had 'an  eloquence  which  woidd  have  been 
marred  to  the  Goth  at  that  moment,  by  the  ut> 
temnoe  of  a  single  word.  A  mptuxe,  an  inspira- 
tion, a  new  life  moved  within  him.  The  nour 
aad  the  scene  oompleted  what  the  magic  of  the 


fSopg  had  begmi.  His  ezprannna  nofw  ijowed 
with  a  southern  waimth :  his  wcink  aMvoed  a 
Roman  fervor.  GFadualiy  aa  they  diaoMined, 
the  voice  of  the  girl  was  less  firequently  andibk. 
A  change  was  passing  over  her  naiit;  from  the 
teacher,  she  was  now  becoming  the  pupil. 

As  sne  still  listened  to  the  Goth,  as  she  frit 
the  birth  of  new  feelings  within  htr  while  ke 
spoke,  her  cheeks  glowed,  her  featora  H^tm^ 
up,  her  very  form  seemed  to  frtthen  and  expaad. 
No  intruding  thought  ot  awakening  wmmembaaa 
disturbed  her  lapt  attention.  No  cold  doubt  ■» 
gloomy  hesitation,  appeared  in  her  oompamorf 
words.  The  one  listenecCUie  other  spo£r^  witft 
the  whole  hearty  the  undivided  souL  Whijea 
world-wide  revolution  was  concentrating  its  faor- 
ricane  forces  aiound  them;  while  the  city  of  so 
£mnire  tottered  already  to  its  tvemendoos  hAi 
while  Goiavintha  plotted  new  mvenjee ;  while  CV 
pins  toiled  for  his  revolvtion  of  Uoodshed  sod 
ruin ;  while  all  these  dark  materials  of  puUic 
misery  and  private  strife  seethed  uxl  stiengtlKs- 
ed  around  them,  they  could  as  completely  ibqpit 
the  stormy  outward  world,  in  themselves ;  thcj 
could  think  as  serenely  of  tranquil  love ;  the  kiai 
cotdd  be  given  as  passionately,  and  returned  a» 
tenderly,  atif  the  lot  of  their  ejustenoe  had  ben 
cast  in  tne  pastoral  days  of  the  shepiierd-poeto^ 
and  the  future  of  their  duties  and  enjoj-mtfiU 
was  securely  awaiting  them  in  a  land  of  etenml 
peacel 
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CHAPTER  L 

TBi:  FAMIKE. 

Tbb  end  of  November  is  approaching.  Near- 
ly a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrmce  of 
the  events  mentioned  in  the  last  Chapter,  yet 
still  the  Gothic  lines  stretch  round  the  aty  walls. 
Rome,  that  we  left  haughty  and  luxurious  even 
while  ruin  threatened  at  her  gates,  has  now  suf- 
,  fered  a  terrible  and  warning  change.  As  we  ap- 
*'  proach  her  again,  woe.  horror,  and  desolation 
Lave  already  gone  forth  to  shadow  her  lofty  pal- 
aces and  to  darken  her  brilliant  streets. 

Over  Pomp  that  spumed  it,  over  Pleasure  that 
defied  if,  over  Plentv  that  scared  it  in  its  secret 
rounds,  the  specter  Hunger  has  now  risen  trium- 
phant at  last.  Day  by  day  has  the  city's  insuf- 
ficient allowance  of  food  been  more  and  more 
sparindy  doled  out ;  higher  and  higher  has  risen 
the  value  of  the  coarsest  and  simplest  provision ; 
the  hoarded  supplies  that  pity  and  charity  have 
already  bestowed  to  cheer  the  sinking  people, 
have  reached  their  utmost  limits.  Forthench, 
there  is  still  com  in  the  citv — ^treasure  of  food  to 
be  bartered  for  treasure  of  gold.  For  the  poor, 
man^s  natural  nourishment  exists  no  more ;  the 
f  season  of  famine's  loathsome  feasts,  Ihe  first  days 
t  of  the  sacrifice  of  choice  to  necessity,  have 
darkly  and  irretrievably  begun. 

It  IS  morning.    A  sad  and  noiseless  throng  is 


advancing  over  the  cold  flagstones  of  the  6m: 
Square,  before  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Latet^ 
The  members  of  the  assembly  speak  in  wkispen 
The  weak  are  tearful — ^the  strong  are  gloomy — 
they  all  move  with  slow  and  languid  i^ait.  one 
hola  in  their  arms  their  dogs  or  other  domaitc 
animals.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  march 
the  enfeebled  guards  of  the  city,  grasping  in  ihen 
rough  bands,  rare,  favorite  bircb  otgaody  n!&- 
mage  and  melodious  note,  and  followed  by  chdJrr r 
and  young  girls  vainly  and  piteously  entfcaLt.£ 
that  their  favorites  may  be  restored. 

This  strange  procession  pauses  at  lengthy  belbnr 
a  mighty  ciudron  slung  over  a  great  fire  in  tj^ 
middle  of  the  Square,  round  which  stand  the  cin 
butchers  with  bare  knives,  and  the  trostiest  meo 
of  the  Roman  legions  with  threatening  weapim^ 
A  proclamation  is  then  repeated,  comiAanding  Ok" 
populace  who  have  no  money  left  to  purrh^ 
fo<>d,  to  bring  up  their  domestic  animw  to  Ir 
boiled  together  over  the  public  furnace,  far  thr 
bake  of  contributing  to  the  public  support. 

The  next  minute,'  in  pujsuance  of  this  edict, 
the  dumb  favorites  of  the  crowd  passed  fhxn  tlr 
owners  caressing  hand  into  the  tnitchefs'  xe«^ 
grasp.  The  faint  cries  of  the  animals,  starved  like 
their  masters,  mingled  for  a  few  moments  with 
the  sobs  and  lamentations  of  the  wocnen  aal 
children,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  diea* 
belonged.    For,  in  this  tSe  fiist  stifa  cf  ticir 
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^»fiiamiri^  tfast  wveiity  o£  kmgtt  wliich  eztis- 
guishes  pity  and  eitnuiges  gnet  was  unknowii  to 
the  popmaoe;  and  though  &st  losing  spirit,  they 
had  not  yet  sank  to  tl^  depths  of  ferocious  de- 
fqpoir,  wmch  even  now  were  inviaibly  opening 
ben^th  them.  A  thousand  pangs  were  felt,  a 
thousand  humble  tragedies  were  acted  in  the 
brief  moments  of  separation  between  guardian 
and  charge.  The  cmld  snatched  its  last  kiss  of 
the  bird  that  had  sung  over  its  bed ;  the  dog 
looked  its  last  entreaty  for  protection  from  the 
mistress  who  had  once  never  met  it  without  a 
caress.  Then  came  the  short  interval  of  agony 
«nd  death,  then  the  sleam  rose  fiercely  from  the 
sreedy  caldron,  and  then  the  people  lor  a  time 
dispersed}  the  sorrowful  to  linger  near  the 
confines  of  the  fire,  and  the  hungry  to  calm 
their  impatience  by  a  visit  to  the  neigbboiing 
church. 

The  marble  aisks  of  the  noble  Basilica  held  a 
gloomy  congregation.  Thxee  small  candles  were 
^  alone  lightM  on  the  high  altar.  No  sweet  voices 
sang  melodious  anthems  or  exulting  hymns.  The 
monks,  in  hoarse  tones  and  monotonous  hanno- 
nies,  chanted  the  penitential  psalms.  Here  and 
there  knelt  a  figure  clothed  in  mourning  robes, 
and  absorbed  in  secret  prayer;  but  over  the 
majority  of  the  assembly,  either  blank  despon« 
dency  or  sullen  inattention  univexBally  prevailed. 
As  the  last  dull  notes  of  the  last  psalm  died 
away  among  the  lofty  recesses  of  the  church,  a 
procession  of  pious  Christians  appeared  at  the 
door  and  advanced  slowly  to  the  altar.  It  was 
composed  both  of  men  and  women,  bare-footed, 
clothed  in  black  prments,  and  with  ashes  scat- 
tered over  their  disheveled  hair.  Tears  flowed 
from  their  eyes^  and  thev  beat  their  breasts  as 
they  bowed  their  fomheaoi  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  altar  steps. 

This  humble  public  expression  of  penttenee 
under  the  calamity  that  had  now  &llen  on  the 
city  was,  however,  confined  only  to  its  few  really 
religious  inhabitant^  and  commanded  neither 
syznpathy  nor  attention  from  the  heartless  and 
oDsUnate  population  of  Rome.    Some  still  cher- 
ished the  delusive  hope  of  assistance  from  the 
Court  of  Ravenna^  others  believed  that  the  Goths 
would  ere  lonff  impatientlv  abandon  their  pro- 
tracted blockade,  to  stretcn  their  ravages  over 
the  rich  and  unprotected  fields  of  southern  Italy. 
But  the  same  blind  confidence  in  the  lost  terrors 
of  the  Roman  name,  the  same  fierce  and  reckless 
determination  to  defy  the  Goths  to  the  very  last, 
sustained  the  sinking  courage  and  crushed  the 
desjpondent  emotions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
suflering  people ;  from  the  beegar  who  prowled 
for  garlnge,  to  the  patrician  vrho  sighed  over  his 
new  and  unwelcome   nourishment   of  simple 
bread. 

While  the  penitents  who  formed  the  procession 
above  descril^  were  yet  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  unnoticed  and  unshared  duties 
of  penance  and  prayer,  a  priest  ascended  the  great 
pulpit  of  the  Basilica,  to  attempt  the  unsrateful 
task  of  preaching  patience  and  piety  to  the  nungry 
multitude  at  his  feet. 

He  began  his  sermon  by  retracing  the  principal 
occurrences  in  Home,  since  the  begmning  of  the 
Gothic  blockade.  He  touched  cautiously  upon 
the  firet  event  that  stained  the  annals  of  the  oe- 
sieged  city — the  execution  of  the  widow  of  the 
Roooan  general  Stilicho.  on  the  unauthorized  sus- 


picion that  she  had  faelcL  treasonable  communica-  a  pillar  that  is  near  him.    His  eyes  are  hollow, 


tion  with  Alaric  and  the  invading  army;  he 
noticed  lengthily  the  promises  of  assistance  tnin^ 
mitted  from  Ravenna,  after  the  perpetration  of 
that  ill-omened  act  He  spoke  adminngly  of  Ih^ 
skill  displayed  by  the  government  in  makii^  the 
necessary  and  immediate  reductions  in  the^Uuly 
supplies  of  food;  he  lamented  the  terrible  scarcity 
which  followed,  too  inevitably,  those  seasonahk 
redactions.  He  pronounced  an  eloquent  eidogium 
on  the  noble  charity  of  Lata,  the  widow  of  the 
emperor  Gratian,  who,  witii  ner  mother,  devoted 
the  store  of  provisions  obtained  by  their  imperial 
revenues  to  succoring,  at  that  important  juncture, 
the  starving  and  desponding  poor;  he  admittea 
the  new  scarcity  consemient  on  the  dissipation  of 
LsBta's  stores  {  deplorea  the  present  necessity  of 
sacrificing  the  domestic  animals  of  the  citizens: 
condemned  the  enormous  prices  now  demanded 
for  the  last  remnants  of  wholesome  food  that 
were  garnered  up^  announced  it  as  the  firm  per- 
suasion of  every  one  that  a  few  days  mora  would 
bring  help  from  Ravenna ;  and  ended  his  address 
by  informing  his  auditory  that  as  they  had  snf* 
fered  so  modi  already,  they  could  patiently  sufiSnr 
a  little  more,  and  that  if  after  this  they  were  so 
ill-fated  as  to  sink  under  their  calamities  they 
would  feel  it  a  noble  consolation  to  die  in  the 
cause  of  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Rome,  and  would 
assuredly  be  canonized  as  saints  and  martyrs  by 
the  next  generation  of  the  pious  in  the  first  inter- 
val of  feitUe  and  restoring  peace. 

Flowing  as  was  the  elnjuence  of  this  oration, 
it  yet  possessed  not  the  power  of  inducing  one 
amonii^  those  whom  it  addressed  to  foi^t  the 
sensation  of  his  present  sufiering,  and  to  fix  his 
attention  on  the  vision  of  future  advantage, 
spread  before  all  listeners  by  the  fluent  priest 
With  the  same  murmun  of  querulous  complaint 
and  the  same  expressions  of  impotent  hatred  ana 
defiance  of  the  Goths,  which  had  fallen  from 
them  as  they  entered  the  church,  the  populace 
now  departea  from  it,  to  receive  from  the  dty 
officers  the  stinted  allowance  6{  repugnant  fooo, 
prepared  for  their  hunger  from  the  cudron  intha 
public  square. 

And  see,  already  from  other  haunts  in  the 
neighboring  qinrter  of  Rome,  tilieir  fellow-citi- 
zens press  onward  at  the  ^ven  signal,  to  meet 
tiiem  round  the  caldron's  sides  I  The  languid 
sentinel,  released  from  duty,  turns  his  gaze  from 
the  sickenine  prospect  of  the  Gothic  campy  and 
hastens  to  share  tne  public  meal;  the. baker, 
starts  from  sleeping  on  his  empty  counter,  the 
beggar  rises  from  his  kennel  in  the  butcher's 
vacant  outhouse,  the  slave  deserts  his  plaoa  by 
the  smouldering  kitchen  fire — all  hurry  to  sweU 
the  numbers  of  the  guests  that  are  bidden  to  the 
wretched  feast  Rapidly  and  universally,  the 
congregation  in  the  Basilica  poun  througn  its 
lofty  fi^tes ;  the  priests  and  penitents  retire  from 
the  utai's  foot,  and  in  the  great  church,  so 
crowded  but  a  few  moments  before,  there  now 
only  remains  the  figure  of  a  solitary  inan. 

Since  the  oommencemeot  of  the  service,  neither 
addressed  nor  observed,  this  lonely  being  has  fal- 
tered round  the  circle  of  the  congregation,  gazinjg 
long  and  wistfully  over  the  faces  that  met  his 
view.  Now  that  the  sermon  is  ended,  and  the 
last  lingerer  has  quitted  the  church,  he  turns  from 
the  spot  whence  ie  has  anxiously  watched  the 
different  members  of  the  departing  throng,  and 
feebly  crouches  down  on  his  knees  at  the  base  of 
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■ad  hit  ebeelcs  are  wan ;  his  tiiia  my  hain  are 
few  and  fading  on  his  aged  head.  He  makes  no 
effort  to  follow  the  crowd  and  partake  of  the  sus- 
tenance ;  no  one  is  left  behind  to  ui^ge,  no  one 
ictorns  to  le^  him  to  the  public  meal.  Though 
weak  itod  old,  he  is  perfectly  fonaken  in  his  lone- 
liness, perfectly  unsolacea  in  his  ^ef;  his 
friencb  nave  lost  all  trace  of  him ;  his  enemies 
have  ceased  to  fear  or  to  hate  him  now.  As  he 
crouches  by  the  pillar  alone,  he  ooven  his  fore- 
head with  his  pale,  palsied  nands,  his  dim  eyes 
fill  with  bitter  tears,  and  such  expressions  as 
these  are  ever  and  anon  faintly  audible  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  heavy  sighs : — "•  Day  after  day  1 
I>ay  after  day  1  And  my  lost  one  is  not  found, 
my  loved  and  wronged  one  is  not  restored  I   An- 

toninal  AntoninaP 

«  «  «  *  * 

Some  days  after  the  publie  distribution  of  food 
in  the  square 'of  8t.  John  Lateran,  Vetranio^s  fa- 
vorite freedman  might  have  been  observed  pur- 
suing his  way  homeward,  sadly  and  slowly,  to 
his  master's  palace. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  pace  of  the 
intelligent  Carrio  was  funereal,  and  his  expression 
disconsolate.  Even  durin|[  the  short  penod  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  scene  in  the  Basilica  already 
deecribed,  the  condition  of  the  city  had  altered 
fearftilly  for  the  worse.  The  iamme  advanced 
with  giant  strides  ,*  every  succeeding  hour  endued 
it  with  new  vigor,  every  e^rt  to  repel  it  served 
but  to  increase  its  spreading  and  overwhelming 
influence.  One  after  another  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  the  city  declined  beneath  the  dismal 
oppression  of  the  universal  ill,  until  Hte  public 
spirit  in  Rome  became  moved  alike  in  all  classes 
by  one  gloomy  inspiration — a  despairing  defiance 
of  the  famine  and  the  Goths. 

The  freedman  entered  his  masters  palace  nei- 
ther saluted  nor  welcomed  by  the  once  obsequi- 
ous slaves  in  the  outer  lodge.  Neither  harps  nor 
singing  boys,  neither  woman's  ringing  laughter 
nor  man's  bacchanalian  glee,  now  woke  the 
echoes  in  the  lonely  halls.  The  pulse  of  plea- 
•ure  seemed  to  have  throbbed  its  last  in  the 
joyless  being  of  Yetranio's  altered  household.^ 

Hastening  his  steps  as  he  entered  the  mansion, 
Cairio  passed  into  tne  chamber  where  the  sena- 
tor awaited  him. 

On  two  couches,  separated  by  a  small  table, 
reclined  the  lord  of  the  ndace,  and  his  pupil  ana 
companion  at  Ravenna,  tne  once  sprightly  Camil- 
la. Vetranio's  open  brow^  had  contracted  a 
douded  and  severe  expression;  and  he  neither 
regarded  nor  addressed  his  visitor,  who,  on  her 
pvt,  remained  as  silent  and  as  melancholy  as 
nimself.  Every  trace  of  the  former  character- 
istics of  the  gay,  elegant  voluptuary,  and  the 
lively,  prattling  cirl,  seemed  to  have  completely 
vanishra.  On  the  table  between  them  stood  a 
large  bottle,  containing  Falemian  wine,  and  a 
vase,  filled  with  a  little  watery  soup,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  floated  a  small  dough  cake,  sparing- 
ly sprinkled  with  common  herbs.  As  for  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  Yetranio's  luxurious 
privacy,  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Poems, 
pictures,  trinkets,  lutes,  aU  were  absent.  Even 
the  **  inestimable  kitten  of  the  breed  most  wor- 
shiped by  the  ancient  Egyptians,"  appeared  no 
more,  it  had  been  stolen,  cooked,  and  eaten,  by 
a  runaway  slave,  who  had  already  bartered  its 
lu^  collar  for  a  lean  parrot  and  the  unroasted 
hall  of  the  carcass  of  a  dog. 


^  I  lament  to  eonfois  it,  oh  eatinulile  ^ 
but  my  mission  has  &iled/'  observed  Ganio,  pro- 
ducing from  his  cloak  several  bags  of  mosiey  and 
boxes  of  jewels,  which  he  carefully  deported  on 
the  table.  "  The  Prefect  has  himself  asmsted  m 
searching  the  public  and  private  granaries,  and 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  iKit  a  hnidfo] 
of  com  is  left  in  the  dty.  I  ofiered  pubUdy  ia 
the  market-places,  five  thousand  sestertii  for  a 
living  cock  and  hen,  but  was  told  that  the  race 
had  long  since  been  escterminated,  and  that,  as 
money  would  no  longer  buy  food,  money  was  no 
longer  desired  by  the  poorest  beggar  in  Rone. 
There  is  no  more  even  of  the  hay  I  yestetdaj 
purchased,  to  be  obtained  for  the  most  extiav«. 
gant  bribes.  Hiose  still  possessing  the  amaflest 
supplies  of  provision,  guard  and  h&  them  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  I  have  done  notking  int 
obtain  for  the  consumption  of  the  few  cla^«B  wb» 
yet  remain  faithful  in  the  boose,  this  smnll  stoie 
of  dog's  hides,  reserved  from  the  pobUc  distribe- 
tion  of  some  days  since,  in  the  square  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John." 

'  And  the  fiieedman,  with  an  air  of  inincled  tri- 
umph and  disgust^  produced  as  he  spoke  nis  pB»- 
vision  of  dirty  skins. 

**  What  supplies  have  we  still  left  in 


session  ?"  demanded  Yetranio,  after  drinlmir  a 
deep  draught  of  the  Falemian,  and  mationine  kv 
servant  to  place  his  treasured  burdens  ovt  9t 
sight. 

*^  I  have  hidden  in  a  secure  recepHade,  for  I 
know  not  how  soon  hunger  may  drive  the  slaves 
to  disobedience^"  rejoined  Canio,  ^  seven  bags 
of  hay,  three  baskets  stocked  with  salted 
flesh,  a  sweetmeat-box  filled  with  oats,  and 
other''with  dried  parsley :  the  rare  Indian 
birds  are  still  preservea  inviolate  in  their 
there  is  a  great  store  of  spices,  and  some  bottle* 
of  the  Nightingale  Sauce  yet  remain." 

**  What  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  city  **  in- 
ternmted  Yetranio  impatiently. 

''Kome  is  as  gloomy  as  a  subterranean  aepnl* 
cher,"  replied  Carrio,  with  a  shudder.  **  TV 
people  congregate  in  speechless  and  hungrr 
mobs,  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  and  the  coraere 
of  the  streets.;  the  sentinek  at  the  ramparts  tot- 
ter on  their  posts ;  women  and  children  are  aiect*- 
ing  exhausted  on  the  very  pavements  oi  th^ 
churches ;  the  theaters  are  emptied  of  acton  and 
audience  alike ;  the  baths  resound  with  ciies  fir 
food,  and  curses  on  the  Goths ;  thefts  are  ahead} 
committed  in  the  open  and  unguarded  AopB ;  aori 
the  barbarians  remain  fixed  in 'their  encamp- 
ments, imapproached  by  our  promised  legiou 
from  Ravenna,  neither  assaulting  ns  in  oor 
weakness,  nor  preparing  to  raise  uie  blorkade? 
Our  situation  grows  more  and  more  periloas'> 
I  have  great  hopes  in  our  store  of  proviaoo. 

**  Cast  your  hopes  to  the  Court  at  Ravenca. 
and  your  beasts'  ^vender  to  the  howKng  mobr 
cried  Yetranio  with  sudden  energy.  '^  It  is  now 
too  late  to  yield ;  if  the  next  few  days  brii^  » 
no  assistance,  the  city  will  be  a  human  shamblr ' 
And  think  you  that  I,  who  have  already  lost  in 
this  public  suspension  of  sodal  joys  my  p}fs- 
sures,  my  employments,  and  my  companioo^,  wiT 
wait  serenely  for  the  lingering  and  ignoble  deatl- 
that  must  tnen  threaten  us  all  1  No !  if  shaL 
never  be  said  that  I  died  starving  with  the  heid. 
like  a  slave  that  his  master  deserts !  ThoKib 
the  plates  in  my  banqueting  hall  must  now  oe 
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empty,  my  ^iies  and  wine-con  shall  yet  aparkle 
for  my  guests !  There  is  still  wine  in  the  cellar, 
and  spices  and  perfumes  in  the  larder  stores  I  I 
will  inWte  my  friends  to  a  last  feast :  a  saturnalia 
in  a  city  of  funine ;  a  banquet  of  death,  spread 
by  the  .jovial  labors  of  Silenus  and  his  fauns ! 
lliough*  the  Pares  have  woven  for  me  the  des- 
tiny of  a  dog,  it  is  the  hand  of  Bacchus  that  shall 
sever  the  fatal  thread  !*' 

His  cheeks  were  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkled;  ail 
the  mad  energy  of  his  determination  appeared  in 
has  face  as  he  spoke.  He  was  no  longer  the 
light,  amiable,  smooth-tongued  trifler;  but  a 
moody,  reckless,  de8{)erate  man,  careless  of  every 
obligation  and  pursuit  which  had  hitherto  influ- 
enced the  easy  surface  of  his  patrician  life.  The 
startled  Camilla,  who  had  as  yet  preeerved  a 
melancholy  silence,  ran  towara  him  with  af- 
frighted looks  and  undissembled  tears.  Cairio 
stared  in  vacant  astonishment  on  his  master's 
disordered  countenance ;  and,  fonetting  his  bundle 
of  dog  skins,  suffsred  them  to  chop  unheeded  on 
the  floor.  A  few  moments  of  silence  followed, 
which  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  abrupt 
eotiance  of  a  fourth  persoi;i,  pale,  trembling,  and 
breathless,  who  was  no  other  than  Vetranio's 
former  visitor,  the  Prefect  Pompeianus. 

**  I  bid  yon  welcome  to  my  approaching  feast  of 
brinuning  wine-cups  and  empty  dishes !"  cxied 
Vetranio,  pouring  the  sparkling  Falerian  into  his 
empty  glass.  ^  The  last  banquet  given  in  Rome^ 
ere  the  city  is  annihilated,  will  be  mine  1  The 
Goths  and  the  famine  shall  have  no  part  in  my 
death!  Pleasure  shall  preside  at  my  last  mo- 
Boents,  as  she  has  presiaed  at  my  wh^e  life  1  I 
will  die  like  Sardanapalus,  with  my  loves  and 
my  treasures  around  me;  and^  the  last  of  my 
guests  who  remains  proof  against  our  festivity 
ahall  set  Are  to  my  palace,  as  the  kingly  Assyrian 
act  fire  to  Ai*/" 

^  This  is  no  season  for  jesting."  exclaimed  the 
Prefect,  staring  round  him  with  bewildered  eves 
and  colorless  cheeks.  ^^Our  miseries  are  but 
dawning  as  yet!  In  the  next  street  lies  the 
corpse  of  a  woman,  and — horrible  omen  !^-a  coil 
of  serpents  is  wreathed  about^  her  neck  f  We 
have  no  burial  place  to  receive  her,  and  the 
thousands  who  may  die  like  her,  ere  assistance 
arrives  I  The  city  sepulchers  outside  the  walls. 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Goths.  The  people  stand 
roimd  the  body,  in  a  trance  of  horror,  for  they 
have  now  discovered  a  fatal  truth  we  would  fein 
have  concealed  from  them;"  here  the  Prefect 
paused,  looked  round  aflnghtedly  on  his  listeners, 
and  added  in  low  trembling  tones :  **'  the  citizens 
are  lying  dead  from  famme  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  I"* 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    CITY   AND   THE   GODft, 

Wk  return  once  more  to  the  Gothic  encamp- 
ment, in  the  suburbs  eastward  of  the  Pincian 
Crate,  and  to  Hermanric  and  the  warriom  under 
his  command,  who  are  still  posted  at  that  partic- 
ular position  on  the  great  circle  of  the  blockade. 

The  movements  of  the  young  chieftain  from 
post  to  poet,  expressed,  in  their  variety  and 
rapidity,  the  restlessness  that  was  agitating  his 
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mind.  He  i^aneed  baek  fntfrncAy  ftmn  te 
warriors  around  him  to  the  remote  and  oppoaite 
quarter  of  the  suborhs,  occasionally  directuig  Us 
eyes  toward  the  western  horizon,  as  if  anxiously 
awaiting  the  approach  of  some  particular  hour  et 
the  conung  ninit.  Weary  at  length  of  parsuing 
occupations  which  evidently  irritated  rather  than 
soothed  his  impatience,  he  turned  abruptly  from 
his  eoDipanions,  and  advancing  toward  the  city, 
paced  slowly  backward  and  forward  over  the 
waste  grouna  between  the  snborbe  and  the  u-alls 
of  Rome. 

At  intervals  he  still  continued  to  examine  the 
scene  around  him.  A  more  dreary  poqiect  than 
now  met  his  view,  whether  in  eartn  or  sky,  can 
hardly  be  conceived. 

The  dull,  sunless  day  was  fast,  closing,  and  the 
portentous  heaven  gave  promise  of  a  stormy 
night  Thick,  black  layers  of  shitless  cloud, 
hung  over  the  whole  firmament,  save  at  the 
western  point;  and  here  lay  a  streak  of  pale, 
yellow  tight,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  firm, 
ungraduated,  irregular  edges  of  the  masses  of 
gloomy  vapor  around  it.  A  deep  silence  hong 
over  the  whde  atmosphere.  The  wind  was 
voieeless  amon^  the  steady  trees.  The  stir  and^ 
action  in  the  bemff  of  nature  and  the  life  of  maa 
seemed  enthralled,  suspended,  stifled.  The  air 
was  laden  with  a  burdensome  heat;  and  all 
things  on  earth,  animate  and  inanimate,  felt  the 
oppression  that  weighed  on  them  from  the 
higher  elements.  The  peo^  who  lay  gasping 
for  breath  in  the  famine-stricken  city,  and  the 
blades  of  grass  that  dropped  Ian|pidly  on  the  dry 
sward  be^^ond  its  walla,  owned  its  enfeebling  in- 
fluence alike. 

As  the  hours  wore  on  and  night  stealthily  and 
gradoaHy  advanced,  a  monotonous  darkness  over- 
spread, one  after  another,  the  objects  disoeniible 
to  Hermanric  from  the  solitary  ground  he  still 
occupied.  Soon,  the  great  city  feded  into  one 
vast,  impenetrable  shadow;  while  tlje  suburbs 
and  the  low  country  around  them,  vanished  in 
the  thick  darkness  that  gathered  almost  percepts 
iblyover  the  earth.  And  now  the  sole  object 
distinctly  visible  was  the  figure  of  a  weary  sen- 
tinel, who  stood  on  the  frowning  rampart  imme- 
diately above  the  rifted  u-all,  and  whose  droop- 
ing figure,  propped  upon'  his  weapon,  was  inoi- 
cated  in  nard  relief  against  the  thin,  solitary 
streak  of  light  still  shining  in  the  cold  and 
cloudy  wastes  of  the  western  sky. 

But  as  the  night  still  deepened  this  one  space 
of  light  faded,  contracted,  vanisned ;  and  with 
it  disappeared  the  sentinel  and  the  line  of  ram- 
part on  which  he  was  posted.  The  rule  of  the 
darkness  now  became  univenal.  Densely  and 
rapidly,  it  overspread  the  wlM>le  city  with  start- 
ling suddenness :  as  if  the  fearftd  destiny  now 
working  its  fulfillment  in  Rome,  had  forrad  the 
external  appearances  of  the  night  into  harmony 
with  ito  woe-boding  nature. 

Then,  as  the  yoong  Godi  still  hngeied  at  hii 
post  of  observation,  the  long,  low,  tremulous  ab- 
sorbing roll  of  thunder  afar  off  became  grandly 
audible.  It  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  distance 
almost  incalculable ;  to  be  sounding  from  its  cra- 
dle in  the  frozen  north ;  to  be  ioumeying  aboot 
its  ice-girdled  chambera  in  the  lonely  potes.  It 
deepened  rather  than  interrupted  the  dreary  mya- 
teriotts  stillness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  lism- 
ning,  too,  had  a  sunmier  softness  in  its  noiselese 
and  frequent  gleam.    It  was  notths  flBrea  light* 
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BiB^  of  winter,  Imt  a  w«na.  fitful  brightness,  al- 
most faacinatiDg  in  its  light,  lapiU  recuixence, 
tinged  with  the  glow  of  hsaven,  and  not  with 
the  ghire  of  hell. 

There  was  no  wind---DO  lain;  and  the  air  was 
as  hushed  as  if  it  slept  over  chaos  in  the  infancy 
of  a  new  creation. 

Among  the  ohjects  displayed,  instant  by  in- 
stant, by  the  rapid  lightning  to  the  eyes  of  Her- 
manric,  none  was  so  easily, and  distinctly  visible 
as  the  broad  iindiverBified  surface  of  the  riited 
wall.  The  large,  loose  stones,  scattered  here 
and  there  at  its  base,  and  the  overhanging  lid  of 
its  broad  rampart,  became  plainly  though  fitfully 
i^iparent  in  the  brief  moments  of  their  illumina- 
tion. The  lightning  had  plaj^ed  for  some  time 
over  the  structure  of  the  fortiikations,  and  the 
bare  gionnd  that  stretched  immediately  beyond 
them,  when  the  smooth  prospect  which  it  thus 
gare  oy  giimpses  to  view,  was  suddenly  checker- 
ed by  a  mght  of  birds  appearing  from  one  of  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  wall,  and  flitting  uneasUy 
to  and  fro  at  one  spot  before  its  surilace. 

As  moment  after  moment  the  lightning  con- 
tiDned  to  gleam,  so  the  black  forms  of  the  birds 
were  visible  to  the  practiced  eye  of  the  Goth~ 
peioeptible,  yet  evanescent,  as  sparks  of  Are,  or 
flakes  of  snow — ^whiriing  confusedly  and  contin- 
ually about  the  spot  whence  they  had  evidently 
been  startled  by  some  unimaginable  interruption. 
At  length,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  they  van- 
ished as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared,  with 
shrill  notes  of  amight  which  were  audible  even 
above  the  continuous  rolling  of  the  thunder ;  and 
immediately  afterward,  when  the  lightning  al- 
ternated with  the  darkness,  there  appeared  to 
Heimanric  in  the  part  of  the  wall  where  the 
birds  had  been  first  disturbed,  a  small,  red  gleam, 
like  a  spark  ot  fire  lodged  in  the  surface  of  the 
structure.  Then  this  was  lost;  a  longer  obscu- 
rity than  usual  prevailed  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
when  the  Goth  gazed  eagerly  throng  the  next 
saocession  of  flashes,  they  showed  hun  the  mo- 
mentary and  doubtful  semblance  of  a  human 
figure,  standing  erect  on  the  stones  at  the  base  of 
the  wall. 

Hermanric  started  with  astonishment.  A^^ 
the  lightning  ceased.  In  the  ardor  of  his  anxiety 
to  behold  more,  he  strained  his  eyes  with  the 
vain  bone  of  penetrating  the  obscurity  around 
hfim.  Tne  darkness  seemed  interminable.  Once 
again  the  lightning  flashed  brilliantlY^oot.  He 
M>ked  eageny  tomrd  the  wait— (he  ngure  was 
atill  there. 

His  heart  throbbed  quickly  within  him,  as  he 
stood  irresolute  on  the  spot  he  had  occupied  since 
the  first  peal  of  thunder  had  struck  upon  his  ear. 
Were  the  light  and  the  man— -one  seen  but  for 
aa  instant;  the  other  still  perceptible — mere 
phantoms  of  his  erring  sight,  dazsled  by  the 
quick  recuirenoeof  atmospheric  changes  through 
which  it  had  acted?  Or,  did  he  indubitably  1m- 
hohl  a  human  fi>zm ;  and  had  he  reallv  observed 
a  material  light  ?  Some  strange  treachery,  some 
dangerous  my^ety,  might  be  engendering  in  the 
besieged  city,  wmch  it  would  be  his  duty  to  ob- 
serve and  unmask.  He  drew  his  sword  j  and,  at 
the  risk  of  being  observed  through  the  lightning, 
and  heard  during  the  pauses  in  the  thunder,  by 
the  sentinel  on  the  wall,  resolutely  advanced  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  fortifications  of  hostile 
Rome. 

fie  heard  no  sooDd,  perceived  no  light,  ob- 


served no  figure-,  9$,  after  aevenl  msaceevfil 
attempts  to  reach  the  nlace  where  they  »tood,  be 
at  length  paused  at  the  loose  stones  which  he 
knew  were  heaped  at  the  base  of  the  walL  The 
next  znoment  he  was  so  close  to  it,  that  he  ooold 
pass  his  sword-point  over  parts  of  its  xu^ed  so- 
face.  He  had  scarcely  examined  tboa,  a  space 
of  more  than  ten  yardi,  before  hie  weapon  en- 
countered a  sharp,  jagp;ed  edge;  and  a  soddm 
preseatiment  assured  him  instantly,  that  he  hsd 
found  the  snot  where  he  had  beheld  the  mo- 
mentary lignt,  and  that  he  stood  on  the  same 
stone  wnich  had  been  afterward  occupied  by  tht 
figure  of  the  man. 

After  an  instant's  hesitatiea,  he  was  about  to 
mount  higher  on  the  loose  stones^  and  examine 
more  closely  the  irregularity  he  had  just  diseov- 
ered  in  the  wall,  when  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning, unusually  prolonged,  showed  him,  barring 
at  scarcely  a  yanTs  mstance  his  onwaid  pa^ 
the  fifure  he  hiad  already  distantly  beheld  fiooi 
the  main  behind. 

^  Tnere  was  something  inexpressibly  fearful  in 
hts  viewless  vicinity,  cuiring  the  next  enoiDeat 
of  darkness,  to  this  silent,  mysterioos  form,  h> 
haperiectly  shown  by  the  lightning  that  quivered 
over  its  half-revealed  proportions.  £vcrj  pulse 
in  the  body  of  the  Goth  seemed  to  pause  as  he 
stood,  with  ready  wca^n,  looking  into  the 
gloomy  darkness,  and  waiting  for  the  next  flash. 
It  came — and  displayed  to  him  the  man*s  fiene 
eyes  glariue  steadily  down  upon  his  face ;  another 
gleam,  and  be  b^^lield  his  naggard  finger  plnosd 
upon  liis  lip  in  token  of  silence ;  a  thinl,  and  Iv 
saw  the  arm  of  the  figure  |x>inting  toward  the 
plain  behind  him ;  and  then  iu  the  dsurkness  thtf 
followed,  a  hot  breath  played  upon  his  ear,  aai 
a  voice  whispered  to  him,  through  a  pause  ia 
the  rolling  of  the  thunder : — *'  Folfow  me." 

The   next   instant    Hermanric   felt  the 
mentary  contact  of  the  man's  body,  as  with 

less  step  he  nassed  him  on  the  stones.     It 

no  time  to  deliberate  or  to  doubt  He  followed 
close  upon  the  stranger's  footsteps,  gaining  glimpses 
of  his  dark  form  moving  onwara  before,  wboi- 
ever  the  lightning  briefly  illuminated  the  scene, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  clump  of  trees,  not  fer  dis- 
tant from  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  that  were 
occupied  by  the  Goths  under  his  own  oommai^. 

Here  the  stranger  paused  before  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  which  stcxxl  between  the  city  wall  axsi 
himseli^  and  drew  from  beneath  his  ragged  cloak 
a  lantern,  carefully  covered  with  a  piece  of  doth, 
which  he  now  removed,  and  holding  the  light 
high  above  his  head,  regarded  the  (k>th  with  a 
steady  and  anxious  scrutiny. 

Hermanric  attempted  to  address  him  fint,  bm 
the  appearance  of  the  man.  dimly  perceptible 
though  it  was  by  the  feeble  light  of  his  lantern, 
was  so  startling  and  repulsive,  that  the  half- 
formed  words  died  away  on  his  lips.  TIm  face 
of  the  stranger  was  of  a  ghastly  paleness ;  his 
hollow  cheeks  were  seamed  with  deep  wrinkles; 
and  his  eyes  glared  with  an  expression  of  (tena- 
cious suspicion.  One  of  his  arms  was  oovered 
with  old  bandages,  stifi*  with  coagulated  blood, 
and  hung  paralyzed  at  his  side.  The  hand  that 
held  the  light  trembled,  so  that  the  lantern  con- 
taining it  vibrated  continuously  in  his  unste^j 
grasp.  His  limbs  were  lank  and  shriveled  a( 
most  to  deformity,  and  it  was  with  evident  difi- 
culty  that  he  stood  upright  on  his  feet  Every 
member  of  his  body  seoned  to  be  wasting  wilh 
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a  Riiiuri  dntli,  iHdlA  his  •xpRHloiif  vqi^t  slid 
faroiddiiig,  was  itamped  whn  all  the  enei|^  of 
manbood,  and  all  the  daring  of  youth. 

It  was  Ulpitu !  The  wall  was  passed  1  The 
bieaeh  was  made  good  1 

After  a  protracted  examination  of  Hennanric'a 
countenance  and  attire,  the  man,  with  an  im- 
perious expression,  strangely  at  yariance  with 
hia  hollow  faltering  voice,  thos  addiesaed  him  :— 

"You  are  a  Goth?" 
I  am,''  lejoined  the  young  chief;  '^  and  you 


u 


A  iriend  to  the  Goths,''  was  the  quick  an- 


A  mementaiy  silence  followed.    The  dialogue 

aa  then-  acain  begun  by  the  stiai^r. 

"  What  brought  you  alone  to  the  base  ci  the 
lamparlB  ?"  he  demanded,  and  an  expression  of 
ungoveroable  ai^ifehenaion  shot  6om  his  eyes  as 
ha  spoke. 

"  I  saw  ^  mearance  of  a  man  in  the  gleam 
of  the  lightning,''  answered  Hermanric  ^  Z  ap- 
pnached  it,  to  assure  rajraelf  that  my  eyea  had 
not  deluded  me,  to  diaoovei^^-^' 

"'  There  is  but  one  man  of  your  nation  who 
shall  discover  whence  I  came,  siid  what  I  would 
obtain,"  intemqited  the  stranger  fierody ;  ^  that 
man  is  Alaric,  your  King." 

Surprise,  inmgnatkm,  and  contempt  appeared 
in  the  features  of  the  Goth,  as  he  listened  to  such 
a  decbration  from  the  helpless  outcast  before 
him.  The  man  perceived  it,  and  motioning  to 
him  to  be  silent,  again  addressed  him. 

^  Listen  1"  crie^he,  ^  I  have  that  U>  reveal  to 
the  leader  of  your  forces  which  will  stir  the 
hearts  of  every  man  in  your  encampments,  if  you 
axe  trusted  with  the  secret  after  your  King  has 
beard  it  from  my  llpst  Bo  you  still  refuse  to 
guide  me  to  his  tent  ?" 

Hermanric  kngfaed  scornfully. 

*^  Look  on  me,''  pursued  the  man,  bending  for- 
ward, and  fixing  his  eyes  with  savage  earnestness 
upon  his  listener's  twee.  "  I  am  alone,  old, 
wounded,  weak,— a  stranger  to  your  nation,— a 
fiunished  and  a  helpless  man  I  Should  I  venture 
into  your  camp— enonld  I  risk  being  slain  for  a 
RonaaD  by  your  comrades'  should  I  dare  the 
wxath  of  your  imperions  ruler  without  a  cause  ?" 

He  paused ;  and  then  still  keeping  his  eyes  on 
the  Goth)  continued  in  lower  and  more  agitated 
tones:— 

^  Deny  me  your  help,  I  will  wander  through 
your  camp  till  I  find  your  King  1  Imprison  me, 
your  violence  will  not  open  my  lips  1  Slay  me. 
yvuwill  gain  nothing  by  my  death!  But  aid 
me,  and  to  the  latest  moment  of  your  life  you 
will  rejoice  in  the  deed  I  I  have  words  of  terri- 
ble import  for  Alaric's  ear, — a  secret,  in  the  gain- 
ing of  which,  I  have  paid  the  penalty  thus  I" 

He  pointed  to  his  wounded  arm.  The  solem- 
nity of  his  voice:  the  rou^h  ener^  of  his 
words ;  the  stem  determination  of  his  aspect ; 
the  darkness  of  the  night  that  was  round  them ; 
the  rolling  thunder  that  seemed  to  join  itself  to 
their  discourse ;  the  impressive  mystery  of  their 
meeting  under  the  city  walls,  all  began  to  exert 
their  powerful  and  cuffereat  influences  over  the 
Bsind  of  the  Goth,  changin|{  insensibly  the  senti- 
ments at  first  inspired  in  him  by  the  man's  com- 
munications. He  hesitated,  and  looked  round 
doubtfully  toward  the  lines  of  the  camp. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  which  was  again  ia- 
tempted  by  tha  stiaagar. 


^  Guard  me,  chain  me^  moek  at  me  if  ym 
will !"  he  cried,  vrith  raised  voice  and  flushing 
eyes,  ^'  but  lead  me  to  Alaric's  tent  I  I  swear  to 
yovi,  by  the  thunder  pealing  over  our  heads,  that 
the  words  I  would  speak  to  him  will  be  more 
precious  in  his  eyes,  tnan  the  brightest  jewel  he 
could  nvish  from  the  cofiers  of  Rame." 

Though  visibly  troubled  and  impressed,  Her- 
manric still  hesitated. 

"Do  you  yet  delay?"  exclaimed  the  man. 
with  contemptuous  impatience.  ^  Stand  back  i 
I  will  pass  on  by  myself  into  the  very  heart  of 
your  camp  1  I  entered  on  my  project  alone— I 
will  work  its  fulfillment  without  help  1  Stand 
back  I" 

And  he  moved  past  Hermanric  in  the  direction 
of  the  suburbs,  with  the  same  look  of  fierce  en- 
eigy  on  his  withered  features  which  had  marked 
them  so  strikingljr  at  the  outset  of  his  extiaoidi- 
nary  interview  with  the  young  chieftain. 

The  daring  devotion  to  his  purpose,  the  reck- 
less toilinff  after  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  success, 
maniiested  in  the  words  and  actions  of  one  so 
feeble  and  unaided  as  the  stranger,  aroused  in  the 
Goth  that  sentiment  of  irrepressible  admiration^ 
which  the  union  of  moral  and  physical  courage 
inevitably  awakens.  In  addition  to  the  incentive 
to  aid  the  roan  tbus  created,  an  ardent  curiosity 
to  discover  his  secret  filled  the  mind  of  Herman- 
ric, and  further  powerfully  incfmed  him  to  con- 
duct his  detemiined  companion  into  Alaric's  pre* 
sence — ^for  by  such  a  proceeding  only  could  ha 
hope,  after  the  man's  firm  declaration  that  he 
would  comoofunicate  in  the  first  instance  to  no  one 
but  the  King,  to  penetrate  ultimately  the  object 
of  his  mysterious  errand.  Animated,  therefore, 
by  such  motives  as  these,  he  called  to  the 
stzanser  to  stop;  and  briefly  communicated  to 
him  his  willingness  to  conduct  him  instantly  to 
thepresence  of  the  leader  of  the  Goths. 

Tne  man  intimated  by  a  sign  his  readiness  to 
aeoept  the  oflbr.  His  physical  powers  were  now 
evidently  fast  failing }  out  he  still  tottered  pain- 
ftUlv  onward  as  thejr  moved  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  camp,  mattering  and  gesticulating  to  him- 
self  almost  incessantly.  Once  only  did  he  ad- 
dress his  conductor  during  their  progress;  and 
then  with  a  startling  abruptness  of  manner,  and 
in  tones  of  vehement  ajoxxeXy  and  suspicion,  ha 
demanded  of  the  young  Goth  if  he  had  ever  ex- 
amined the  surface  of  the  dty  wall  before  that 
night.  Hermanric  replied  in  the  negative ;  and 
they  then  proceeded  in  perfect  silence. 

Their  way  lay  through  the  line  of  encamp- 
ment to  the  westward,  and  was  imperfectly 
lighted  by  the  flame  of  an  occasioiul  torch,  or  tha 
slow  of  a  distant  watchfire.  The  thunder  had 
diminished  in  frequency,  but  had  increased  in 
volume ;  faint  breaths  of  wind  soured  up  fitfully 
from  the  west ;  and  already  a  few  rain-iuops  fell 
slowly  to  the  thirsty  earth.  The  warriors  not 
actually  on  duty  at  tne  difierent  posts  of  observa^- 
tion,  had  retired  to  the  shelter  of  their  tents ; 
none  of  the  thousand  idlers  and  attendants  at- 
tached to  the  great  army  appeared  at  their 
usual  haunts ;  even  the  few  voices  that  were  au- 
dible sounded  distant  and  low.  The  night-scene 
here  among  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  of  Italy, 
was  as  gloomy  and  repelling  as  on  the  solita^ 
plains  l^fore  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Ere  long  the  stranger  perceived  that  they  had 
reached  a  part  of  the  camp  more  thickly  peopledi 
more  carefully  illuminated|  more  strongly  forti- 
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fied|  than  that  through  which  they  had  already 
paaeed  ;  and  the  liqiiid,  ruBhing  aoand  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  rapid  Tiber  now  caught  hie  mjspicioiiB 
and  attentive  ear.  They  still  moved  onward  a 
ft w  yards ;  and  then  paused  suddenly  before  a 
tent,  immediately  surrounded  by  many  othef& 
and  occupied  at  all  its  approaches  by  groops  of 
liehly-armed  warriors.  Here  Hermanric  stopped 
an  instant  to  parley  with  a  sentinel,  who  amr  a 
short  delay  raised  the  outer  covering  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  tent,  and  the  naomeot  &er  the  Ro- 
man adventurer  beheld  himiself  standing  by  his 
conductors  side  in  the  presence  of  the  Gothic 
King. 

The  interior  of  Alaric^s  tent  was  lined  with 
akins,  and  illuminated  by  one  small  lamp,  fas- 
tened to  the  center  pole  that  supported  its  roof. 
The  only  articles  of  furniture  in  the  place  were 
some  bundles  of  furs  flung  down  loosely  on  the 
ground,  and  a  large,  rudely-carved  wooden  chest, 
on  which  stood  a  polished  human  skull,  hollowed 
into  a  sort  of  clumsy  wine-cup.  A  thorouehly 
Gothic  ruggedness  of  aspect,  a  stately  nocthem 
simplicity  prevailed  over  the  spacious  tent,  and 
was  indicated  not  merely  in  its  thick  shadows, 
its  calm  lights,  and  its  freedom  from  oomp  and 
glitter,  but  even  in  the  appearance  ana  employ- 
ment of  its  remarkable  occupant. 

Alaric  was  seated  alone  on  the  wooden  chest 
already  described,  contemplating  with  bent  brow 
and  abstracted  gaze,  some  old  Runic  charaeterB. 
tiaced  uix>n  the  carved  surface  of  a  brass  ana 
aQver  shield,  iuU  five  feet  hi^  which  rested 
against  the  side  of  the  tent  The  light  of  the 
lamp  filing  upon  the  polished  surace  of  the 
weapon—Tendered  doubly  bright  by  the  dark 
skins  behind  it — was  reflected  back  upon  the 
figure  of  the  Goth  chief.  It  slowed  upon  his 
ample  cuirass ;  it  revealed  his  firm  lips,  slightly 
curled  by  an  expression  of  scornful  triumph :  it 
displayed  the  grand,  muscular  formation  of  his 
arm,  which  rested— clothed  in  tightly-fitting 
leather — upon  his  knee ;  it  partly  brightened  over 
his  short,  bght  hair ;  and  glittered  steadily  in  his 
fixed,  thooghful,  manly  eyes^  which  were  just 
perceptible  beneath  the  partial  shadow  of  his 
contracted  brow,  while  it  left  the  lower  part  of 
Ids  body  and  his  right  hand,  which  was  supported 
on  the  nead  of  a  huge,  shaggy  doe  couching  at  his 
side,  shadowed  almost  completely  by  the  thick 
skins  heaped  confusedly  against  the  sides  of  the 
wooden  chest.  He  was  so  completely  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Runic  characters, 
traced  among  the  carved  figures  on  his  immense 
shield,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  entry  of  Her- 
manric and  the  stranger,  until  the  growl  of  the 
watchful  dog  suddenly  disturbed  him  in  his  occu- 
pation. He  looked  up  instantly ;  his  quick  pene- 
trating glance  dwelling  for  ^  moment  on  the 
yonng  chieftain,  and  then  resting  steadily  and  in- 
qniringly  on  his  companion's  feeble  and  mutilated 
form. 

Accustomed  to  the  military  brevity  and  promp- 
titude exacted  by  his  commander  in  all  commu- 
nications addressed  to  him  by  his  inferiors,  Her- 
manric, without  waiting  to  be  interrogated  or  at- 
tempting to  preface  or  excuse  his  narrative, 
ahortly  related  the  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  between  the  stranger  and  himself  on  the 
plain  near  the  Pincian  Gate ;  and  then  waited 
respectfully  to  receive  the  commendation,  or  incur 
the  rebuke  of  the  king,  as  the  chance  of  the  m(^ 
ment  might  hapi>en  to' decide. 


After  again  fiziqg  his  ^aa  in  eevme 
on  the  person  of  the  Roman,  Alanc  wpakjt  to 
the  young  warrior  in  the  Gothic  langataot, 
thus: — 

^  Leave  the  man  with  me— leioni  to  yesr 
post;  and  there  await  whatever  ooaunanfa  it 
may  be  necessary  that  I  should  dtspatch  to  yea 
to-night." 

Hermanric  immediately  departed.  Then,  ^- 
dressing  the  stranger  for  the  fint  time,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  Latin  language,  the  Gothic  leader 
briefly  and  significantly  intimated  to  his  unknowa 
visitant  that  they  were  now  alone. 

The  man^s  pitched  lips  moved,  opened,  qoiv- 
erad*;  his  wild,  hoUow  eyes  brightened  till  thej 
absolutely  gleamed,  but  ne  seemed  tnranable  ol 


uttering  a  word;  hu  features  becaooe  Banibij 
convulMd,  the  mun  gathered  about  his  lipa^  hs 
staggered  forward  and  would  have  &l]en  to  tl» 
eround,  had  not  the  king  instantly  cauefai  him  ia 
his  strong  grasp,  and  placed  hina  on  the  wvMideB 
chest  that  he  had  hitherto  occupied  hiaaaell 

*^  Can  a  starving  Roman  have  esoiped  fniin  the 
beleaguered  cityT''  muttered  Alaric,  aaho  took 
the  skull  eup,  and  poured  some  of  the  wine  it 
contained  down  the  stnngei's  throat. 

The  liquor  was  immediately  succesafal  inn- 
storing  composure  to  the  man's  featuiea,  and  eo^ 
sciousness  to  his  mind.  He  raised  himself  fron 
the  seat,  dashed  off  the  cold  per^aratkiai  that 
ovenpiead  his  forehead,  and  stood  uptigfai  befara 
the  king— the  solitary  poweriess  oU  maD  befese 
the  vigorous  lord  of  thousands,  in  the  midst  of 
his  wanior»— without  a  treiipr  in  hia  steady 
eye,  or  a  prayer  for  proteetioQ  on  hia  hughtj 

lip, 

**  I  a  Roman."  he  began,  ^^  come  from  Rame. 
against  which  the  invader  wan  with  the  weapon 
of  famine,  to  deliver  the  city,  her  people,  her  pa- 
laces, and  her  treasures,  into  the  hanaa  of  Alaoc 
the  Goth." 

The  king  started,  looked  on  the  speaker  fiva 
moment  and  then  turned  from  him  in  impatience 
and  contempt. 

*^  I  lie  not,"  pursued  the  enthusiast,  with  a 
calm  dignity  that  affected  even  the  hardy  warn- 
bilities  of  the  Gothic  hero.  **  Eye  me  again ! 
Could  I  come  starved,  shriveled,  withered  then, 
from  any  place  but  Rome?  Since  I  quitted  the 
city,  an  hour  has  hardly  past  and  by  the  waj 
that  I  left  it  the  forces  of  the  Goths  may  enter  it 
to-night!" 

"  The  pRK^of  the  harvest  is  in  the  qoantity  of 
the  grain,  not  in  the  tongue  of  the  huahendman— 
show  me  your  open  gates,  and  I  will  believe  thit 
you  have  spoken  tnSi,"  retorted  the  king,  widi 
a  rough  laugh. 

^  I  betray  the  city,"  resumed  the  men  sternly. 
'^  but  on  one  condition  \  grant  it  me,  and — ^^ 

**■  I  will  grant  you  yoar  life,"  interrupted  Alaric 
hauffhtily. 

"My  life !"  cried  the  Roman^  and  hia  shrunken 
form  seemed  to  expand,  and  his  tremuloaa  voice 
to  grow  firm  umI  steady  in  the  very  bitterness  ef 
his  contempt  as  he  spoke.  "  My  life  t  I  ask  it 
not  of  your  power !  The  wrecx  of  my  body  k 
scarce  strong  enoueh  to  preserve  it  to  me  a  sii^ 
day  I  I  have  no  home,  no  loves,  no  friends,  do 
possessions!  I  live  in  Rome  a  solitary  in  the 
midst  of  the  multitude,  a  pagan  in  a  city  of  apos- 
tates! What  is  my  life  to  me  «  1  cherish  it  hat 
for  ihe  service  of  the  gods,  whose  instmmrnta  d 
Vengeance  against  the  natioD  that  has  denied 
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them,  I  would  make  ywi  tad  your  hocti  1  If 
joa  thy  me  it  is  a  sign  to  me  from  them  that  I 
am  woithleas  in  their  canse.  I  shall  die  con- 
tent" 

He  ceased.  The  Idns's  manner,  as  he  listened 
to  him,  gndnally  lost  the  bluntness  and  eaieless- 
tteas  that  had  mtherto  chaiacteiued  it,  and  as- 
snmed  an  attention  and  a  seriousness  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  high  station  and  important 
re^oDsibilities.  He  began  to  regaid  the  stranger 
as  no  common  renegaae,  no  ordinary  spy,  no 
shallow  impostor,  who  might  be  driven  from  his 
tent  with  disdain;  but  as  a  man  importaat 
enoogh  to  be  heard,  and  ambitious  enough  to  be 
distntsted.  Accordingly  he  resumed  the  seat 
Irnd  which  he  had  nsen  during  the  interview, 
aad  calmly  desired  his  new  ally  to  explain  the 
condition  on  the  granting  of  which  depended  his 
promised  betrayal  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  pain-wora  and  despondent  features  of  Ul- 
pios  bc^me  animated  by  a  glow  of  triumph,  as 
he  heard  the  sudden  mildness  and  moderation  of 
the  king's  demand ;  he  raised  his  head  proudly, 
and  advanced  a  few  steps^  as  he  thus  loudly  and 
abruptly  resumed : 

*^  Assure  to  me  the  overthrow  of  the  Christian 
ehnrches,  the  extermination  of  the  Christian 
prieits,  and  the  universal  revival  of  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  this  night  shall  make  you  master 
of  the  chier  city  of  the  empire  you  are  Jaboring  to 
sttbveit  P 

The  boldness,  the  oommehensiveness,  the  in- 
sanity of  wickedness  displayed  in  such  a  proposi- 
tion, and  emanating  from  such  a  source,  so  as- 
tomnded  the  mind  of  Alaric,  as  to  deprive  him 
for  the  moment  of  speech.  The  stranger,  {>er- 
ceiving  his  temporary  inabilitr  to  answer  him, 
broke  the  silence  which  ensued  and  continued : 

^  Is  my  condition  a  hard  one  ?  A  conqueror  is 
all-powerful ;  he  can  overthrow  the  worships  ^ 
he  can  overthrow  the  government  of  a  nation. 
What  matters  it  to  you,  while  empire,  renown, 
and  treasure  are  yours,  what  deities  the  people 
adore?  Is  it  a  great  price  to  pay  fbr  an  easy 
conquest,  to  make  a  chsuige  which  threatens  nei- 
ther your  power,  your  &O0,  nor  jrour  wealth  ? 
I>o  you  marvel  that  I  desire  from  you  such  a  re- 
volution as  this?  I  was  born  for  the  goda,  in 
their  service  I  inherited  rank  and  renown,  for 
their  cause  I  have  sufTered  degradation  and  woe, 
far  their  restoration  I  will  plot,  combat,  die! 
Assure  me  then,  by  oath,  that  with  a  new  rule 
you  will  erect  an  ancient  worship  and  through 
xny  secret  inlet  to  the  city,  I  will  introduce  men 
emnigh  of  the  Goths  to  murder  with  security  the 
sentinels  at  the  guard-houses,  and  open  the  gates 
of  Rome  to  the  numbers  of  your  whole  invading 
forces.  Think  not  to  despise  the  aid  of  a  man 
unprotected  and  unknown!  The  citizens  will 
never  yield  to  your  blockade ;  you  shrink  from 
risking  the  chuigers  of  an  assault ;  the  legions  of 
Ravenna  are  reported  on  their  way  hitherward — 
outcast  as  I  am,  I  tell  it  to  you  here,  in  the  midst 
of  your  camp—your  speediest  assurance  of  suc- 
cess rests  on  my  discovery  and  on  me  P* 

The  king  started  suddenly  from  his  seat: — 
^  What  fool  or  madnMin,"  he  cried,  fixing  his 
eyes  in  furious  scorn  and  indignation  on  the 
stranger's  face,  "  prates  to  nu  about  the  legions  of 
Ravenna  and  the  dangers  of  an  assault  ?  Think 
you.  renegade,  that  your  city  could  have  resisted 
me  nad  I  chosen  to  storm  it  on  the  first  day  when 
I  encamped  before  ita  wallsl    Know  yon  that 


your  eflbBuaate  aoUianr  have  laid  aside  te  ar- 
mor of  their  anoestoia,  Sacause  their  puny  bodies 
are  too  feeble  to  bear  its  weieht;  and  that  the 
half  of  my  army  here,  trebles  uie  whole  number 
of  the  gauds  of  Rome  f  Now,  while  you  stand 
before  me,  I  have  bat  to  command  ana  the  city 
shall  be  annihilated  with  fire  and  sword,  with- 
out the  aid  of  one  of  the  herd  of  traiton  cower- 
ing beneath  the  shelter  of  its  tll-Hlefended  walls  I" 

As  Alaric  spoke  thus,  some  invisible  agency 
seemed  to  crusn,  body  and  mind,  the  lost  wretcA 
whom  he  addressed.  The  shock  of  such  an  an- 
swer as  he  now  heard  seemed  to  strike  him 
idiotic,  as  a  flash  of  lightning  strikes  with  blind- 
ness. He  regarded  the  king  with  a  bewilderad 
stare,  waving  his  hand  tremulously  backward 
and  forward  before  his  fece,  as  if  to  clear  some 
imagiaary  darkness  off  his  eyes:  then  his  arm 
fell  nelpleas  by  his  side,  his  iemi  drooped  upon 
bis  breast  ana  he  moaned  out  in  low,  vaomt 
tones, ""  The  restoration  of  the  gods-^that  is  the 
condition  of  conquest— 4he  restoration  of  the 
gods!'' 

**  I  come  not  hither  to  be  the  tool  of  a  fnmtic 
and  fofgotten  priesthood,"  cried  Alaric  disdain- 
ftiUy.  ^  Wherever  I  meet  with  your  accursed 
idour  I  will  melt  them  down  into  armor  for  my 
warrion  and  shoes  for  my  hones  ^  I  will  turn 
your  temples  into  eranaries,  and  cut  your  ima- 
ges of  wood  into  biUets  for  the  watch-nrea  of  my 
hosts  1" 

^  Staj  me,  and  be  silent !"  groaned  the  man. 
sta^rmg  beck  against  the  side  of  the  tent  ana 
shnnking  under  t&  mereiless  words  of  the  Goth, 
like  a  slave  under  the  lash. 

^  I  leave  the  shedding  of  such  blood  as  yours  to 
your  fellow  Romans,"  answered  the  king ;  "they 
alone  are  worthy  of  the  deed !" 

No  syllable  ot  reply  now  escaped  the  stranger's' 
lips,  and  after  an  mtorvai  of  silence  Alaric  re- 
sumed, in  tones  divested  01  their  fyrmer  fiery  irri- 
tation, and  marked  by  a  solemn  earnestness  that 
conferred  irresistible  dignity  and  force  on  every 
word  that  he  uttered.         ^ 

**  Behold  the  characterB  engraven  there  I"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  shield ;  *^  they  trace  the  cune 
denounced  oy  Odin  against  the  great  oppressor 
Rome  I  Once  theee  words  made  part  of  the 
wonhip  of  oar  fethen;  the  woiahip  has  long 
since  vanished,  but  the  words  remain  ;  they  seu 
the  eternal  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  north  to 
the  people  of  the  south ;  uey  contain  the  spirit 
of  the  great  destiny  that  has  brought  me  to  the 
walls  of  Rome,  uitizen  of  a  feUins  emjMre,  the 
measure  of  your  crimes  is  fiiU  I  The  voice  of  a 
new  nation  calls  through  me  for  the  freedom  oi 
the  earth,  which  was  made  for  man,  and  not  for 
Romans  I  The  rule  that  your  anceston  won  by 
strength,  their  posterity  shall  no  longer  keep  by 
fraud.  For  tvro  hundred  years,  hidlow  and  un- 
lasting  traces  have  alternated  with  long  and 
bloody  ware  between  your  people  and  mine. 
Remembering  this,  remembenng  the  wrongs  of 
the  Goths  in  their  settlements  in  Thrace,  the 
murder  of  the  Gothic  youths  in  the  towns  of 
Asia^  the  massacre  of  the  Gothic  hostages  in 
Aquileia,  I  come— choeen  by  the  supernatural 
decrees  of  heaven — to  assure  the  freedom  and  sat- 
isfy the  wrath  of  my  nation,  by  humbling  at  its 
feet  the  power  of  tyrannic  Rome !  It  is  not  for 
battle  antl  bloodshed  that  I  am  encamped  before 
yonder  walls.  It  is  to  crush  to  the  earth,  by  fe- 
mine  and  woe,  tiie  pride  of  your  people  ana  the 
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r'  't  cf  TQvr  zuUiB ;  to  tear  tan  yon  jmiar  Ud- 
weakh,  aid  to  strip  you  of  your  boosted 
hoBor;  to  overthrow  by  oppreasion  the  oppre*- 
0019  of  the  wwld;  to  deny  you  the  gbries  of  a 
leeistance,  aod  to  impoee  oa  yott  the  shame  of  a 
submissiDn.  It  is  for  this  that  I  bow  abstain  from 
•toiming  your  city,  to  encircle  it  wiih  an  im- 
movaUe  blockade  I" 

As  the  declaration  of  his  cieat  misaioD  bunt 
thus  from  the  lips  of  the  Go^ie  king,  the  spirit 
of  his  lofty  ambition  seemed  to  difibse  itself  over 
his  outward  form.  His  noble  stature,  his  fine 
proportions,  his  commanding  features,  became 
mvested  with  a  simple^  primeval  grandeur. 
Contrasted  a*  he  now  was  with  the  shrunken 
Hfttre  of  the  spirit-broken  stranger,  he  looked 
aunost  sublime. 

A  succession  of  protracted  shudderin|pi  ran 
through  the  Pagan's  frame,  but  he  neither  wept 
nor  spoke.  The  unavailing  defense  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Serapis,  the  defeated  revolution  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  abortive  intrigue  with  Vetranio, 
were  now  rising  on  his  memory,  to  highten  the 
horror  of  his  present  and  worst  overthrow. 
Every  circumstance  connected  with  his  deqierale 
passage  throu^  the  rifted  wall  revived,  fearfully 
vivid,  on  his  mind.  He  remembered  all  the 
emotions  of  his  Ant  night's  labor  in  the  darkness, 
all  the  miseries  of  his  second  night's  torture  un- 
der the  &Uen  brick-work,  all  the  woe,  danger, 
and  despondency,  that  accompanied  his  suue- 
qoent  toit— persevered  in  under  the  obstructions 
ot  a  fomine- weakened  bod^Tt  and  a  helpless  arm 
—until  he  passed,  in  delusive  triumph,  the  last 
of  the  hindrances  in  the  lon^-labored  breach. 
One  after  another,  these  banished  recollections 
returned  to  his  memory,  as  he  listened  to  Alaric's 
rebuking  words,-~opening  old  wounds,  reviving 
past  inmmities,  inflicting  new  lacerations.  But, 
saving  in  the  shodderings  that  still  shook  his 
body,  no  outward  witness  betmyed  the  inwajd 
tonnent  that  assailed  him.  It  was  too  strong 
for  human  words ;  too  terrible  for  human  sym- 
pathy;— ^he  suflured  it  in  brute  silence.  'Mon- 
strous as  was  his  pfet,  tbe  moral  punishment  of 
its  attempted  consummation  was  severe  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  the  projected  crime. 

After  watching  the  man  for  a  fiew  minutes 
more,  with  a  glance  of  jiitiless  disdain,  Alaric 
summoned  one  of  the  warriors  in  attendance ;  and 
having  previously  commanded  him  to  pass  the 
word  to  the  sentmels,  authorizing  the  stranger's 
fiee  passage  through  the  encampment,  he  then 
turned;  ai^  for  the  last  tiooe,  addressed  him  as 
follows : — 

**  Return  to  Rome,  through  the  hole  whence, 
roptile-like,  you  emeiged  I — and  feed  your  starv- 
ing citizens  with  the  words  you  have  heard  in 
the  barbarian's  tent !" 

The  guard  approached,  led  him  fnna  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  issued  the  necessary  directions 
to  the  sentinels,  and  left  him  to  himself.  Once 
he  raised  his  eyes  in  despairing  appeal  to  the 
heaven  that  frowned  over  his  hc«d ;  but  still,  no 
word,  or  tear,  or  groan,  escaped  him.  He  moved 
slowly  on,  through  the  ^ck  darkness ;  and.  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  city,  passed,  careless  wnither 
he  straved,  into  the  streets  of  the  desolate  and 
diqieopled  suhurba. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
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Who  that  has  looked  on  a  t 
tempestuous  sky,  has  not  felt  the  pleasiire  of  di^ 
covering  unexpectedly  a  small  spot  of  aeicns 
blue,  still  shining  among  the  stonnj  ckindsf 
The  more  onwillingiy  the  eye  baa  wvndercdcvvcr 
the  gloomy  expanse  of  the  rest  of  the  firmameaS, 
the  more  gladly  does  it  finally  rest  on  the  Uttle 
oasis  of  light  which  meets  at  length  its  weary 
gaze,  and  which,  when  it  was  dispersed  over  tw 
whole  heaven,  was  perhspa  only  briefly  re^rded 
witha  careless  glance.  Oontnirted  with  tke  dark 
and  mournful  hues  around  it,  even  that  nDail 
spot  of  blue  gradually  acquires  the  powesr  of  ii^ 
vesting  the  wider  and  s«dder  proepect  with  a 
certain  interest  and  ammation  that  it  did  not  b^ 
ton  possess— until  the  mind  reoogntzea  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  of  storm,  an  ofafect  adi> 
ing  variety  to  the  view— a  spectacle 


moumfhlneas  may  interest  as  well  as  vepeL 
With  such  sensations  as  these— sppUed  dindly 


to  the  mind  only,  instead  of  the  ey< 
trace  the  few  pages  dosing  the  final  Chapter  of 
the  First  Bo(^.  The  happiness  there  dciciihed 
appeased  to  beam  through  the  stormy  |mii^i— 
of  our  narrative,  as  the  spot  of  blue  beams 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  gathering  donda.  It 
arose  like  a  garden  of  rest,  after  the  waste  of 
fierce  emotions  that  had  encompassed  us  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  encouraged  us  to  enter  en 
the  field  of  gloomier  interest,  which  we  knew 
was  to  succeed  it;  and  which  would  thoa  invite 
us  by  its  variety,  as  contrasted  with  wfant  had 
gone  before,  instead  of  saddening  us  by  a  nxmot- 
ony  of  woe. 
Does  the  reader  remember  the  scene  nt  the 


farm-house  beyond  the  suburbs,  with  soch 
tions  as  these  f  If  ^t  has  thus  aflected  him,  he 
will  not  now  deny  usjan  instant's  digression  from 
Ulpius  and  the  aty  of  femine,  to  Antonina  and 
the  lonely  plains. 

During  tne  period  that  has  elapsed  aineewe 
left  her,  Antonina  has  remained  secore  in  her 
solitude;  happv  in  her  well-chosen  place  of  eoi^ 
cealment  The  few  straggling  Goths  who  at 
rare  intervals  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
he^  sanctuary,  never  intruded  on  its  peooefid 
limits.  The  sight  of  the  ravaeed  fields  and  enip> 
tied  granaries  of  the  deserted  Tittle  property.  sul> 
fioed  invariably  to  turn  their  maraudiI^^  atci|is  is 
other  directions.  Day  by  day  ran  smoothly  and 
swifUy  onward  for  the  gentle,  nsorper  ait  tbe 
abandoned  farm-house.  In  the  narrow  round 
of  its  gardens  and  protecting  woods,  was  oook 
prised  for  her  the  whole  drcle  of  the  pleasoies 
and  occupations  of  her  new  life. 

The  simple  stores  left  in  the  house,  the  imi> 
and  vegetables  to  be  gathered  in  the  garden,  sn^ 
ficed  amply  fer  her  support  The  pastonl  soli- 
tude of  tne  place  had  in  it  a  <^uiet,  drenmy 
fascination ;  a  novdty j  an  unwearying  charm;— 
after  the  austere  lonefaness  to  which  ner  fovmer 
existence  had  been  subjected  in  Rome.  Ani 
when  evening  came,  and  the  sun  began  to  bar- 
nish  the  tops  of  the  western  trees,  then,  after 
the  calm  emotions  of  the  solitary  day,  came  the 
hour  of  absorbing  cares  and  happy  expectatioas 
— «ver  the  same,  yet  ever  delighting  and  evci 
new.  Then  the  rude  shutters  were  oaretfiiny 
dosed;   the  open  door  was  shut  and  bnacd; 
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the  small  Ught--now  Invisible  to  th($  worid  witii- 
out — was  joyfully  kindled;  aud  then,  the  nii»> 
trees  and  author  of  these  pfeparations  resigned 
henelf  to  await,  with  pleased  anxiety,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  guest  for  whose  welcoooe  they 
were  designed. 

And  never  did  she  expect  the  arrival  of  that 
treasured  companion  in  vain.  Hennaaric  re- 
membered  his  promise  to  repair  constantly  to  the 
fiirm-house,  and  performed  it  with  all  toe  con- 
stancy of  love,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  yo&th. 
When  the  sentinels  uoder  his  command  weie 
arranged  in  their  order  of  watchii^  for  the  night, 
and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  soperiois  ex- 
empted his  actraos  from  superintendenee  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  that  followed,  he  left  the 
camp,  passed  through  the  deeolate  saburbs,  and 
gained  the  dwelling  where  the  young  Roman 
awaited  him — ^returning  before  day-break  t6  re- 
ceive the  communications  regularly  addressed  to 
him,  at  that  hour,  by  his  inferior  in  the  awn- 
mand. 

Thus,  false  to  his  nation,  jnet  tme  to  the  new 
£gttria  of  his  thoughts  and  actiooa— 4raitor  to  the 
requirements  of  vengeance  and  war,  yet  iaithlbl 
to  the  interests  of  tranquillity  and  love-^-did  he 
seek,  night  after  night,  Antonina's  presence. 
His  passion,  though  it  denied  him  to  his  warrior 
duties,  wrought  no  deteriotatin^  change  in  his 
disposition.  All  that  it  altered  m  him,  it  altered 
nobly^  It  varied  and  exalted  his  rode  emotions : 
for  it  was  inspired,  not  akma  by  the  beauty  ami 
youth  that  he  satp,  but  br  the  pore  thoughts, 
the  artless  eloqueifte  that  ne  Asara.  And  see- 
the forsaken  daoriiter,  the  eouree  whanee  the 
northern  warrior  derived  tiiose  new  and  hi^r 
sensations  that  had  never  aninuited  him  until  now 
-^-regarded  her  protector^  her  first  fiiend  and 
companion  as  her  first  iove^  with  a  devotion 
whidi,  in  its  mingled  and  exalted  nature,  may  be 
imagined  by  the  mind,  bntcan  bebutimpeiwctly 
depicted  by  the  pen.  It  was  a  devotion  oeated 
of  innocence  anil  gratitude,  of  joy  and  soixow,  of 
apprehension  and  hope.  It  was  too  fresh,  too 
unworldly,  to  own  any  upbraidings  of  artificial 
shame,  any  self-reproaches  of  artimsal  pro|iciety. 
It  resembled  in  its  essence,  thoodt  not  in  its  s|>- 
plication,  the'  devotion  of  the  ust  daughters  of 
the  Fall  to  their  brother-lords. 

But  what  avaib  it  that  we  still  linger  over  such 
delineations  as  these?  The  higher  passions,  in 
their  fidlest  strength  and  action,  ap^wal  to  the 
human  imagination,  and  scorn  the  homely  inters 
pretation  of  human  words.  The  balance  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  loves  of  Hermanric  aud  Antonina, 
wiU  be  better  weighed  by  the  heart  of  the  reader 
than  by  the  pen  of  the  writer.  Let  their  ages, 
their  positions,  and  their  opportunities  be  first 
considered,  and  then  let  Fancy  work  within  the 
limits  of  the  broad  outline  we  have  already  pro- 
vided, coloring  it  richly  with  the  various- g^lbw  of 
the  lover's  passionate  words,  brightening  it  with 
the  brilliant  lights  of  their  moments  of  raptu- 
rous bliss,  sobering  it  witl^  the  soft  shadows  of 
their  hours  of  luxurious  repose.  So  shall  the 
love-scenes  at  the  fiEinn-house  answer  the  expec- 
tations of  all,  and— happier  destiny  still-«-offend 
the  prejudices  of  none  1 

For  ourselves,  it  is  now  time  that  we  return 
to  the  course  of  our  nanative ;  although,  ere  we 
again  enter  on  the  stirring  and  rapid  prasent,  it 
will  be  neceasaiT  for  a  moment  more,  to  look 
back  in  anothar  mrection,  to  theevenUm  part. 


But  it  is  net  on  poMe,  beauty,  and  ^^easare, 
that  our  observation  now  fixes  itself.  It  is  to 
aneer,  disease,  and  crime— to  the  onappeasable 
and  unwomanly  Goisvintha,  that  we  now  revert. 

Since  the  day  when  the  violence  of  hm'  ooa^ 
fiictittg  emotions  had  deprived  her  of  consoioi»> 
ness,  at  the  moment  of  her  decisive  triumph  over 
the  scruples  of  Hermanric  and  the  destiny  of  An- 
tonina, a  raging  fever  had  visited  on  her  seme 
part  of  those  bitter  su&rings  that  she  would  fian 
nave  inflicted  on  others.  Part  of  the  time  she 
lay  in  a  raving  delirium:  part  of  the  time  in 
hdpless  exhaustion ;  bat  soe  never  forgot,  what- 
ever the  form  assuined  by  her  disease,  the  dea- 
perate  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  iHiich  she  had 
first  incurred  it  Slowly  and  doabtftdl^,  her 
vigor  at  length  returned  to  her,  and  with  tt 
strengthened  and  increased  the  fierce  ambitioo  of 
vengeance  that  absorbed  her  most  careless  ac- 
tions. 

Report  informed  her  of  the  new  position,  in 
the  line  of  blockade,  on  which  Hennanric  waa 
posted;  and  oidy  enumerated  as  the  companions 
of  his  sojourn,  the  warriors  sent  thither  under  his 
command,  ^ut,  though  thus  perstauled  <tf  tUe 
separation  of  Antonina  and  the  Goth,  her  igno- 
rance of  the  girl's  &te  rankled  nnintermittingly 
in  her  savage  heart.  Donbtfid  whether  she  had 
permanently  reclaimed  Hermanric  to  the  inter- 
ests of  vengeance  and  bloodshed,  vaguely  sos- 
peetiag  tfaatne  might  have  infomoed  himaelf  in 
her  al»ence  of  Antonina's  place  of  lefiige,  or  di- 
rection of  flieht ;  still  resmotely  bent  on  securing 
the  deaA  of  her  victim,  wherever  she  might 
have  strayed,  she  a¥rBitea  with  trembling  eager- 
ness that  day  of  vestotation  to  available  activity 
and  strength,  which  would  enable  her  to  resume 
her  influence  over  the  Goth,  and  her  machina- 
tions against  the  safety  of  the  ftigitive  girl.  The 
time  of  her  final  axid  long  expected  recovery, 
was  the  very  day  preceding  the  ftormy  night  we 
have  already  descnbed,  and  her  fiist  emi^oyment 
of  her  renewed  energy  was  to  send  word  to  the 
voong  Goth  of  her  intention  of  seeking  him  at 
his  encampment  ere  the  evenins  closed. 

It  was  this  intimation  which  caused, the  in- 
quietude mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ner of  Hermanric,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  evening  there  described, 
was  the  first  tnat  saw  him  deprived,  through  the 
threatened  visit  of  Goisvintha,  of  the  anticipation 
of  repairing  to  Antonina,  as  had  been  his  wont, 
under  cover  of  the  night ;  for  to  slight  his  kins- 
woinan's  ominous  message,  was  to  risk  the  most 
iatal  of  discoveries.  Trusting  to  the  delusive  se- 
curity of  her  sickness,  he  had  hitherto  banished 
the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  her  existence 
from  his  thoughts.  But,  now  that  she  was  once 
mon  capable  of  exertion  and  of  crime,  he  folt 
that  if  he  would  preserve  the  secret  of  Antonina's 
hiding-place  and  the  security  of  Antonina's  life, 
he  must  remain  to  oppose  foroe  to  force,  and 
stratagem  to  stratagem,  when  Goisvintha  souaht 
him  at  his  post,  even  at  the  risk  of  inflicting  oy 
his  absence  from  the  form-house,  all  the  pangs 
of  anxiety  and  apprehension  on  the  lonely 
girt. 

Absorbed  in  such  reflections  as  these :  longing 
to  depart,  yet  determined  to  remain,  he  impi^ 
tiently  awaited  Goisvintha's  approach,  until  the 
rising  of  the  stonn  with  its  mysterious  and  all- 
engroesing  train  of  events,  forced  his  thoughts  and 
aotiona  into  a  new  channel    When,  however, 
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faaff  interviewa  widi  the  fltnacnr  and  tiis  Go- 
thic king  were  past,  and  he  had  letnnied  aa  he 
had  been  hidden  to  hi9  appointed  aojonni  in  the 
camp,  hia  old  anzietiea,  diqilaced  hut  not  de- 
alioyed.  leamned  their  influence  over  him.  He 
deoutnaed  eagerly  of  hia  comrades  if  Goisvintha 
had  arrived  in  his  abaence ;  andieeeived  theaame 
answer  in  the  negative  from  each. 

Aa  he  bow  listened  to  the  melancholy  rising 
of  the  wind ;  to  the  increasing  loudness  of  the 
thunder ;  to  the  shrill  cries  of  the  distant  night* 
fairda  hurrying  to  shelter,  emotions  of  monr^ul- 
aeas  and  awe  possessed  memselvea  of  his  heait. 
"Hit  now  wondered  that  any  events,  however 
atartling,  however  appalling,  should  have  bad  the 
power  to  turn  hia  nund  for  a  moment,  fiom  the 
dreary  contemplations  that  had  engaged  it  at  the 
doae  of  day.  He  thought  of  Antonina,  fliolitary 
and  helplees,  listening  to  the  tempest  in  aiinght, 
and  watching  vainly  for  his  long-delayed  ap- 
proach. Hia  fancy  ^nrayed  before  him  dangers, 
plots,  and  crimes,  rooed  in  all  the  horrible  exag- 
gelations  of  a  dream.  Even  the  quick  monoto- 
nouB  dripping  of  the  rain-dropa  outside,  aroused 
irithin  him  dark  and  indefinable  foreboduups  of 
m.  The  passion  that  had  hitherto  created  for 
him  new  pleasures,  was  now  fulfilling  the  other 
Inlf  of  its  earthly  mission,  and- causing  him  new 
pains. 

As  the  stonn  .strengthened ;  as  the  slow  mo- 
ments marched  heavuy  and  dismally  onvrard ;  as 
ibe  darkness  lowered  deeper  and  deeper^  so  did 
his  inquietude  increase,  until  at  len^  it  mas- 
tered tne  last  feeble  resistance  of  his  wavering 
finnnesB.  Penuading  himself  that  after  having 
delayed  so  lon^,  Goisvintha  would  now  refrain 
from  seeking  hnn  until  the-monow  j.  and  that  all 
communications  from  Alaric,  had  they  been  dis- 
patched, would  have  Teached  him  ere  this ;  un- 
able any  longer  to  combat  his  anxiety  for  the 
aafetv  of  Antonina ;  determined  to  risk  the  wont 
poaaunlitiea,  rather  than  be  absent  at  auch  a 
time  of  tempest  and  peril  from  the  iarm-houae, 
he  made  a  last  visit  to  the  stations  of  the  watch- 
fid  sentinels,  and  quitted  the  camp  for  the 
night 
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MoKK  than  an  hour  after  Hermamic  had  left 
the  encampmenL  a  man  hurriedly  entered  the 
house  set  apart  for  the  young  chieftain's  occupa- 
tion. He  made  no  attempt  to  kindle  either  light 
or  fire,  but  sat  down  in  the  principal  apartment, 
occasionally  whispering  1o  himself  in  a  strange 
and  barbarous  tongue. 

He  had  remained  but  a  short  time  in  posses- 
sion of  his  comfortless  soUtude,  when  he  was  in- 
truded on  by  a  camp  follower,  bearing  a  small 
lamp,  and  foUowed  closely  by  a  woman,  who,  as 
he  started  up  and  confronted  ner,  announced  her- 
self as  Hermanric's  kinvwoman,  and  eageriy  de» 
manded  an  interview  with  the  Gk>th. 

Haggard  and  ghastly  though  it  was  from  recent 
sufienng  and  long  agitation,  the  countenance  of 
Goisvintha  (for  it  was  she)  appeared  ablolutely 
attractive,  as  it  was  now  oppoaed  by  the  lamp- 
light to  the  face  and  figure  of  the  individual  ahe 
acnraased.    A  fiat  nose,  a  swaithy  ooropfexion. 


long,  ooane,  tangled  locks  &[  deep  black  hair,  a 
beardleas  retreating  chin,  and  small,  savage, 
sunken  eyes,  eave  a  character  almost  bestial  lo 
this  man's  physiognomy.  His  brood,  brawny 
shoulders  overhune  a  form  that  was  as  low  la 
stature  as  it  waa  auiletic  in  build ;  you  looked  oa 
him  and  saw  the  sinews  of  a  giant  strong  in  the 
body  of  a  dwarf  And  yet  tms  defonned  Her- 
cules was  no  solitary  enor  of  Nature— no  extnk 
ordinaiy  excgition  to  his  fellow-beinga ;  bat  the 
actual  type  of^a  whole  race,  stunted  and  repulsive 
as  himself.    He  was  a  Hnn. 

This  sava^  people^  the  tenor  even  of  tiior 
barbarous  neighbors,  hving  without  govemmeat, 
laws,  or  religion,  possessed  but  one  feaUiig  la 
common  with  the  human  race— the  instioet  of 
war.  Their  historical  career  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  their  eariy  conquests  in  Chine,  and 
to  have  proceeded  in  tneir  firrt  victories  orer  the 
Goths,  who  reganled  th^m  as  demona,  and  fltod 
their  approach.  "Hie  hostilities  thus  oommeDcad 
between  the  two  nations,  were  at  length  sus- 
pended by  the  temporaiy  alliance  <^  use  con- 
quered people  with  tne  empire,  and  sobseqnendy 
ceased  m  the  gradual  fusion  of  the  interests  of 
each,  in  one  animating  spirit— -detestatioD  of 
Rome. 

%  this  bond  of  bnytherhood,  the  Gofta  sad 
the  Huns  became  publicly  united,  though  stin 
privately  at  enmity--lbr  tne  one  natiofn  remem- 
oerod  its  former  ciefeats,  as  vividly  aa  the  other 
remembered  its  former  victories.  With  Tarioai 
disasters,  dissensions,  and  successes,  they  na  thdr 
career  of  battle  and  rapine-~iOmetimea  separate, 
sometimes  together*  until  t^  period  of  our  ro- 
mance, when  Alaric's  besieging  forces  nnmbaed 
among  the  ranks  of  their  barbarian  aTixihariftt  a 
body  of  Huns,  who,  unwillinely  admitted  to  the 
titie  of  Gothic  allies,  were  dispeiaed  aboot  the 
army  in  subordinate  stations,  and  of  wfaoiB,  the 
individual  above  described  was  one  of  those  eon- 
temptuonaly  favored  by  promotion  to  an  inleiwr 
command,  under  HemnAuic,  as  a  Gothic  dact 

An  ezprsssion  of  aversion,  but  not  of  ten«, 
paawd  over  Goisvintha's  wan  featurce  aa  she 
approached  the  baibarian,  and  repeated  her  de- 
sire to  be  conducted  to  Hermanric'a  preaeme 
For  the  second  time,  however,  the  man  gave 
her  no  answer.  He  bunt  into  a  shrill,  dboit 
la^h,  and  shook  his  huge  shoulden  in  clumsy 
dension. 

The  woman's  cheek  reddened  for  an  instant 
and  then  turned  again  to  livid  paleoeaa,  as  she 
thus  resumed  :— 

**■  I  came  not  hither  to  be  mocked  by  a  faaiha- 
rian,  but  to  be  welcomed  by  a  Goth!  Again  1 
aak  you,  where  is  my  kinsman,  Hermanric  9" 

^.*Gonel" — cried  the  Hiin.  And  hia  laughter 
grew  more  wild  and  (fiscordant  as  he  s|ioke. 

A  sudden  tremor  ran  through  Goiavintha's 
firaun'e,  as  she  marked  the  manner  of  the  barba- 
rian snd  heard  his  replj.  Repressing  wiA  dii&> 
culty  her  anger  and  agitation,  ahe  oontinued,  with 
apprehension  in  her  eyes  and  entreaty  in  her 
tones  :— 

"*  Whither  has  he  gone?  Wherefisis  haa  he 
departed  ? — 1  know  that  the  boor  I  appoiaied  for 
our  meeting  here  has  long  passed;  hot  L  have 
sufi^red  a  sickness  of  many  weeks ;  and  when. 
at  evening,  I  prepared  to  aet  forth,  my  baniahed 
infirmities  seemed  suddenly  to  lettun  to  aae 
again.  I  was  home  to  my  bed.  But,  tho«^ 
the  women  who  suoooicd  me  bid  me  lengnn  and 
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npom^  I  fdund  streagth  ia  tKe  nif  ht  to  metope 
^m,  and  through  .atorm  and  darknrM  to  oome 
hither  alone— for  I  was  determined,  thoueh  I 
ahoold  perish  for  it,  to  seek  the  presence  of  Her- 
manrifii,  as  I  had  promised  by  mj  mesBsngeia. 
You,  that  are  the  companion  of  his  watch,  must 
know  whither  he  is  gone.  Go  to  him  and  teli 
him  what  I  have  spoken.  I  will  await  his 
return!" 

"His  business  is  secret,"  sneered  the  Hun* 
*'He  has  departed,  but  without  telling  me 
whither.  How  should  I,  that  am  a  barbarian, 
know  the  whereabouts  of  an  illustrious  Goth  ? 
It  is  not  for  me  to  Imow  his  actions,  but  to  obey 
his  words  1" 

*^Jeer  not  about  your  obedience  "-nretunied 
Goisrintha,  with  breathless  eagemeso  "I  say 
to  you,  agiun,  you  know  whitner  he  is  gone, 
and  you  must  tell  me  for  what  he  has  deputed. 
Von  obey  Ami— there  }b  money  to  make  you  obey 
mel» 

"^  When  I  said  his  business  was  secret,  I  lied 
not,"  said  the  Hun,  picking  up  with  avidity  the 
coins  she  flung  at  him — ^  but  he  has  not  kept  it 
•acret  bofamej  The  Huns  are  cunning  J  Aha  1 
ugly  and  cunning  1" 

Suspicion,  the  only  refined  emotion  of  a  crim- 
inal htert,  half  discovered  to  Goisvintha,  at  this 
moment,  the  intelligence  that  was  yet  to  be 
communicated.  No  word,  however,  escaped 
her,  while  she  signed  to  the  barbarian  to  pro- 


**  He  has  gone  to  a  iarm-housa  on  the  plains 
beyond  the  suburbs  behind  us.  He  wiU  not 
return  till  day-break,"  continued  the  Hun.  toss- 
ing his  money  carelealy  in  his  great  noroy 
hmids. 

^'  Did  you  see  him  go  ?"  gasped  the  woman. 

'*I  tracked  him  to  the  house,"  returned  the 
barbarian.  ^*For  many  nights  I  watched  and 
suspected  him — to-night  I  saw  him  depart  It 
ia  but  a  short  time  since  I  retunied  from  follow- 
ing him.  The  darkness  did  not  delude  me ;  the 
place  is  on  the  high  road  from  the  sobnrfaa--the 
first  by-path  to  this  westward  leads  to  its  garden 
eate.— I  know  it  1  I  have  discovered  his  secret! 
T  am  more  cunning  than  he !" 

'-For  what  did  he  seek  the  form-house  at 
night  ?"  demanded  Goisvintha  after  an  interval, 
doring  which  she  appeared  to  be  silently  fixing 
the  man's  last  speech  in  her  memory,  ^  Aie  you 
cunning  enough  to  tell  me  that  ?" 

**•  For  what  do  men  venture  their  safety  and 
their  lives;  their  money  and  their  renown?" 
laughed  the  barbarian.  **They  venture  them 
Jbr  women  1  There  is  a  girl  at  the  farm-house ; 
I  saw  her  at  the  door  w^n  the  chieftain  went 
in!' 

He  paused ;  but  Goisvintha  made  no  answer. 
Remembering  that  she  was  descended  from  a 
race  of  women  who  slew  their  wounded  hus- 
bands, brothers,  and  sons  with  their  own  hands. 
yrhen  they  sought  the/n  after  battle,  dishonorea 
by  a  defeat ;  remembering  that  the  fire  of  the 
old  ferocity  of  such  ancestors  as  these  still  bumt 
at  her  boart:  remembering  all  that  she  had 
bofied  from  Hermanric,  and  plotted  against  An- 
tonina;  estimating  in  all  its  importance  the 
riiock  of  the  intefligence  she  now  received,  we 
are  alike  unwilling  and  unable  to  describe  her 
amotions  at  this  moment  For  some  time,  ^ 
stillnaas  in  the  room  was  interrupted  bv  ao 
aouBda  but  the  nUing  of  tha  thnder  witooot; 


the  qoick,  oenynknya  respSiation  of  Goievintha; 
and  the  clinking  <^  the  taiaoey  which  the  Hon 
still  oontinoed  to  teas  mechanically  from  hand 
to  hand. 

^  I  shall  reap  good  harvest  of  gold  and  silver 
after  to-night's  work,"  pursued  the  barbarian, 
suddenly  breaking  the  silence.  ^  You  have  given 
me  money  to  qMiak-^whea  the  chief  returns  and 
hears  that  I  have  discovered  hiin,  he  will  give 
me  money  to  be  silent  I  shall  drink  to-morrow 
with  the  best  men  in  the  army,  Hun  though 
I  am!" 

He  returned  to  his  seat  as  he  ceased,  and  bean 
beating  in  monotonous  measure,  with  on«  of  his 
pieces  of  money  on  the  olade  of  his  sword,  soma 
chonis  of  a  fovorite  drinking  aong;  while  Goia- 
vintha,  standing  pale  and  breathless  near  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  looked  down  on  him  wi^ 
fixed  vacant  eyes.  At  length  a  deep  sigh  broke 
finom  her:  her  hands  involuntarily  clinched 
themselves  at  her  side ;  her  lips  moved  with  a 
bitter  smile;  then,  without  aodressing  another 
word  to  the  Hun,  she  turned,  and  softly  and 
stealthily  quitted  the  room. 

The  mstant  she  was  gone,  a  sudden  change 
arose  in  the  barbarian's  manner.  He  started  from  • 
his  seat,  a  scowl  of  savage  hatred  and  trion^ril 
^ipeared  on  his  shagey  brows,  and  he  paced  to 
and  firo  through  the^bamber  like  a  wild  beast  in 
his  eage.  **  I  shall  tear  him  ficom  the  pinnacle  of 
his  power  at  lattP^  he  whispered  fiercely  to 
himself.  ""  For  what  I  have  told  her  this  nicht, 
his  kinswoman  will  hate  hint— I  knew  it  while 
she  spoke  1  For  his  desertion  of  his  post,  Alaric 
may  dishonor  him;  may  banish  him;  may  hang 
him!  His  fate  is  at  my  mercy ;  F  sl||^)  rul  my- 
self nobly  of  him  and  his  commands  I*:  More  than 
all  the  rest  of  his  nation  I  loathe  Urn  Goth!  I 
will  be  by  when  they  dreg  him  to  the  tree,  and 
taunt  him  with  liis  shame  as  ha  has  taunted  me 
with  my  deformity."  Here  he  paused  to  laugh 
in  complacent  approval  of  his  project,  quickening 
his  steps  and  buying  hiinself  joyfully  m  the  bar- 
barous exhilaretion  of  his  triumph. 

His  secret  meditations  had  thus  occupied  him 
for  some  time  longer,  when  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step was  audible  outrioe  the  door.  He  recognized 
it  instantly,  and  called  softly  to  the  penon  with- 
out to  approach.  At  the  signal  of  his  voice  a 
man  entered— 4ess  athletic  in  build,  but  in  de- 
formity the  very  counterpart  of  hixxiself.  The 
followmg  discourse  was  then  immediately  heU 
between  the  two  Huns,  the  new-comer  beginning 
it  thus  '^-^ 

**'  Have  you  tracked  him  to  the  door  f" 

"^  To  the  very  threshold." 

"  Then  his  downfall  is  assured  I  I  have  seen 
Alaric" 

""  We  shall  tremfde  him  under  our  feet  I — this 
boy,  who  has  been  set  over  us  that  are  his  elden, 
because  he  is  a  Goth  and  we  are  Huns!  But 
what  of  Akric  ?    How  did  you  gain  his  ear  t" 

"  The  Goths  round  his  tent  scoffed  at  me  as  a 
savage^  and  swore  that  I  was  begotten  between  a 
demon  and  a  witch.  But  I  remembered  the  time 
when  these  boasters  fled  from  their  settlements : 
when  our  tribes  mounted  their  black  steeds  and 
hunted  them  like  beasts!  Aha,  their  very  lips 
were  pale  with  fear  in  those  days." 

^Speakof  Alaric— our  time  is  short;"  inter- 
rupted the  other  fiercely. 

^I  answered  not  a  word  to  their  tanaUL" 
rsaaaad  hiaoompaaion,^  but  I  called  otttloodl^ 
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that  I  wasa  Gd&k  allr;  that  I  bfonght  menaces 
to  Alaric ;  and  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  airai- 
ence  like  the  rest.  My  voice  reached  the  ean  of 
the  king;  he  looked  forth  from  his  tent,  and 
heckoned  me  in.  I  nw  his  hatred  of  my  nation 
lowering  in  his  eye  aa  we  looked  on  one  anoAer, 
but  I  spoke  with  suhmission  and  in  a  soft  voice. 
I  told  him  how  his  chieftain  whom  he  had  eet 
over  us,  secretly  deserted  his  poet ;  I  told  him 
how  we  had  seen  his  favored  warrior  fbr  many 
nights,  journeying  toward  the  suburbs;  how  on 
this  night,  as  on  others  before,  he  had  stolen  ftota 
the  encampment,  and  how  you  had  goae  forOi  to 
track  him  to  his  lurking-place." 

"  Was  the  tyrant  angered  ?» 

^  His  cheeks  reddenra,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  and 
his  fingers  trembled  round  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
while!  spoke.  When  I  ceased,  he  answered  me 
^at  I  lira.  He  euned  me  for  an  infidel  Hnn,  who 
Imd  slandered  a  Christian  chieftain.  He  direaten- 
ed  me  with  hanging  I  I  cried  to  him  to  send  mes- 
aengers  to  our  quarters  to  prove  the  truth,  ere  he 
slew  me.  He  commands  a  warrior  to  return 
hither  with  me.  When  we  arrived,  the  most 
Christian  chieftain  was  nowhere  to  he  beheld-^ 
none  knew  whithefr  he  had  eone !  We  turned 
Wk  again  to  the  tent  of  the  king ;  his  warrior 
whom  ne  honored,  spoke  the  same  words  to  him 
as  the  Hun  whom  he  despised.  Then  the  wreth 
of  Alaric  rose.  *This  verv  night,'  he  cried,  ^did 
I  with  my  own  lips  direct  nim  to  await  my  com- 
mands with  vigilance  at  his  appointed  post  I  I 
would  visit  such  disobedience  with  punishment  on 
my  own  son !  Go,  take  with  you  others  of  your 
troop — ^your  comrsde  who  has  tracked  him  will 
^ide  yon  to  his  hiding-place— bring  him  prisoner 
mto  my  tent  1'  Such  were  his  words  t  Our  oom- 
T)anions  wait  us  without— lest  he  should  escape  us 
let  us  depart  without  delay.'' 

^' And  if  he  should  resist  us,"  cried  the  other, 
leading  the  way  eagerly  toward  the  door  j  ''what 
said  the  king,  if  he  shouhl  resist  vaV 

''Slay  him  with  your  own  hands  1" 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FABM-HOUSK. 

As  the  night  stiD  advanced,  so  did  the  storm 
mcrease.  On  the  plains  in  the  open  country  its 
violence  was  most  apparent.  Here  no  living  voices 
jarred  with  the  dreary  music  of  the  elements ;  no 
flaming  torches  opposed  the  murky  darkness,  or 
imitat^  the  glaring  lightning.  The  thunder  pur- 
sued uninterruptemy  its  .tompest  symphony,  and 
the  fierce  wind  joined  it.  swelling  into  wild  har- 
mony, when  it  rushed  through  the  trees,  as  if  in 
their  waving  branches  it  struck  the  chords  of  a 
mighty  harp. 

In  the  smaU  chamber  of  the  &rtn-house  sat 
Together  Hermanric  and  Antoninaj  listening  in 
speechless  attention  to  the  increasing  tumult  of 
the  storm. 

The  room  and  its  occupants  were  imperfectly 
illimiinated  by  the  flame  of  a  smouldenng  wood 
fire.  The  little  earthenware  lamp  hmg  from  its 
usual  place  in  the  ceiling,  but  its  oil  was  exhausted, 
and  its  light  was  extinct.  A  vase  of  fruit  lay 
broken  by  the  side  of  the  table,  from  which  it  had 
ftllen  unnoticed  to  tiie  floor.  No  other  articles  of 
ominent  or  ftonitiire  appeared  in  tha  apaiMWDt. 


Hermanric's  downcast  eyes  and  melanchaty  «- 
changing  expression,  betrayed  the  ^boomy  alb> 
straction  in  which  he  was  absorbed.  Wita  obf 
hand  clasped  in  his.  and  the  other  jesting  witt 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  Antonina  liatesed  with 
fixed  attention  to  the  alternate  riaing  and  nfiss 
of  the  wind.  Her  beanty  had  ^rown  fteeber  a^ 
more  woman-like  during  her  aqjooni  at  the  ttivt* 
house.  Cheerfulness  and  hope  seemed  to  hnt 
gained,  at  length,  all  the  share  in  her  bes^ 
assieiied  to  them  by  nature  at  her  birch.  E,\e 
at  this  moment  m  tempest  and  darkncos,  tfcne 
was  more  of  wonder  and  awe,  than  of  a^taliao 
and  affright  in  her  expression,  as  she  sal  hearten- 
ing, with  flosiied  cheek  and  brightened  eye,  to 
fhejprogress  of  the  storm  without. 

Tiius  enposatA  by  thetr  thoughts,  Heman 
and  Antonina  remained  silent  in  their  little  n- 
treat,  until  the  reveries  of  both  weie  aoddealy 
interrupted  by  the  SDarang  asunder  of  the  \mx  d 
wood  which  secured  the  door  of  the  roooo.  (hr 
stress  of  which,  as  it  bent  xader  the  repealed 
shocks  of  the  wind,  the  rotten  spar  was  too  wvak 
to  sustain  any  longer.  There  was  aomethisg  ia- 
expreasiUy  desolate  in  the  flood  of  laan,  wad 
and  darkness  that  seemed  instantly  to  poor  iat» 
the  chamber,  through  the  open  dooor,  as  it  fievr 
back  violently  on  its  frail  hinges.'  Asffraws 
changed  color,  and  Juddered  invohmtanly,  si 
Hermanric  hastily  rose  and  dosed  the  door  s|w. 
by  detaching  its  rode  latch  from  the  sUn^  whaet 
held  it  when  not  wanted  for  use.  He  lookr* 
round  the  rooni  as  he  did  so,  for  some  siibctitas« 
for  the  broken  bar,  but  nothing  that  'was  fit  iar 
the  purnose  immediately  met  hia  eye.  and  bf 
xnuttered  to  himself  as  he  returned  impetieBtlT  to 
his  seat,  ""  While  we  are  here  to  watch  it  tLe 
latch  is  enoDgh :  it  is  new  and  strong."' 

^  He  seemed  on  the  point  of  again  iela|mng  bCo 
his  fi>rmer  gloom,  when  the  voice  of  Antooiaa 
arrested  his  attention,  and  aroused  him  for  tW 
moment  from  his  thoughts. 

''  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  tennwst  to  make 
yoM,  a  warrior  of  a  race  of  heroes,  tnus  sorrew^i 
and  sadf  she  asked,  in  accents  of  gentle  ir- 
preach.  ^  Even  I,  as  I  look  on  these  walls  tbsL 
are  so  eloquent  of  my  happiness,  and  ait  hy  yso 
whose  presence  makes  tluit  happiness,  can  as£es 
to  the  raging  storm,  and  feel  no  heairineas  o«v 
my  heart  I  w  hat  is  there  to  either  of  oa  hi  t&e 
tempest,  that  shoidd  oppress  us  with  gloom' 
Does  not  the  thunder  of  the  winter  rns^t  cobk 
from  the  same  heaven  as  the  sunahine  of  xht 
summer  day  ?  Tou  are  so  young,  so  gensnms. » 
brave,—- you  have  loved,  wod  pitied,  and  socoDr- 
ed  me, — ^why  should  the  night-langaage  of  thr 
sky  cast  such  sorrow  and  such  ailenoe  over  «m' 

^  Is  it  not  from  soilrow  that  I  am  silent,  n- 
plied  Hermanric,  with  a  constrained  smile,  ^  b«i 
from  weariness  with  much  toil  in  the  camp.'^ 

He  stifled  a  aieh  as  be  spoke.  His  had  re- 
turned to  its  old  £>wnGast  position.  The  stiug^ 
between  his  assumed  carelesansss  and  hb  na 
inquietude  was  evidently  unequal.  As  she  look- 
ed fiuxedly  on  him,  with  the  vigilant  crs  of  afler- 
tion,  the  girl's  countenance  saddened  with  hft^ 
She  nestlfS  closer  to  his  side,  and  imiimffii  ^ 
disoourae  in  anxious  and  entreating  tones. 

'^  It  is  haply  the  strife  between  our  twv  s^ 
tions  which  has  senarated  us  already,  and  ma? 
separate  us  again,  tnat  thus  oopieasea  yoo,"  ssi^ 
she, ''  but  think,  as  I  do,  of  ^e  psaoe  that  nn^ 
some,  and  not  of  the  wadan  that  aow  ia.  Xhis^ 
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<f  the  plearares  of  oar  pail  days,  and  of  tlie  liap- 
liness  of  our  presebt  momenta, — thia  muted, 
bus  living,  lovmg,  hoping  for  each  other;  and, 
ike  me,  you  will  doubt  not  of  the  future  that  is 
n  preparation  for  us  both  I  The  seaaon  of  tran- 
lullity  may  return  with  the  season  of  spring. 
L*he  serene  heavea  will  then  he  reflected  on  a 
erene  country  and  a  happy  people :  and  in  those 
ays  of  sunshine  and  peace,  wiU  any  hearts 
mong  all  the  glad  population  be  more  joyful 
ban  ours  V* 

She  paused  a  moment  Some  sudden  thought 
r  recollection  hightened  her  color  and*  caused 
ler  to  hesitate  ere  she  proceeded.  She  was 
.bout  at  length  to  continue,  when  a  peal  of  thun- 
er,  louder  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  burst 
hreateningly  over  the  house  and  drowned  the 
irst  accents  of  her  voice.  The  wind  moaned 
oudly ;  the  rain  splashed  against  the  door ;  the 
atch  rattled  long  and  sharply  in  its  socket  Once 
Qore  Hermanric  rose  from  his  seat,  and  approach- 
D^  the  nre,  placed  a  fresh  log  of  wood  upon  the 
ijing  embers.  His  dejection  seemed  now  to 
ommunicate  itself  to  Antonina,  and  as  he  re- 
eated  himself  by  her  side,  she  did  not  address 


um  again. 


Thoughts  dreary  and  appalling  beyond  any 
hat  had  occupied  it  before,  weie  rising  in  the 
nind  in  the  Uoth.  His  inquietude  at  the  en- 
ampment  of  the  suburbs  was  tranquillity  itself, 
ompared  to  the  gloom  which  now  oppressea 
iim.  All  the  evaded  dues  of  his  nation,  his  &- 
oily,  and  his  calling  j  all  the  suppressed  recollec- 
ions  of  the  martial  occupations  he  had  slighted, 
nd  the  martial  enmities  he  had  disowned,  now 
evived  avengingly  in  his  memory.  Yet,  vivid 
a  these  remembrances  were,  they  weakened 
lone  of  those  feelings  of  passionate  devotion  to 
^tonina,  by  which  their  influence  within  him 
lad  hitherto  been  overcome.  They  existed  with 
hem — the  old  recollections  with  the  new  emo- 
ions — ^the  stem  rebukina  of  the  warrioHs  nature 
vith  the  anxious  forebomngs  of  the  lover's  heart. 
Ind  now,  his  mysterious  meeting  with  Ulpius; 
roisvintha's  unexpected  restoration  to  health; 
he  dreary  rising  and  furious  progress  of  the 
i^ht  tempest,  began  to  impress  nis  superstitious 
nind  as  a  train  of  unwonted  and  meaning  ind- 
ents, destined  to  mark  the  fiital  return  of  his 
inswoman's  influence  over  his  own  actions  and 
Lntonina's  fate. 

One  by  one  bis  memory  revived  with  labori- 
us  minuteness  every  incident  that  had  attended 
is  different  interviews  with  the  Roman  girl, 
pom  the  first  night  when  she  had  strayed  into  his 
;nt  to  the  last  happy  evening  that  he  had  spent 
rith  her  at  the  deserted  ferm-house.  Ihen 
racing  further  backward  the  course  of  his  ex- 
;tence,  he  figured  to  himself  his  meeting  with 
k)isvintha  among  the  Italian  Alps ;  his  presence 
t  the  death  of  her  Iastx:hild,  and  his  solemn  en- 
agement  on  hearing  her  recital  of  the  massacre 
t  Aquileia,  to  avenge  her  on  the  Romans  with 
is  own  hands.  Roused  by^  these  opposite  pic- 
ures  of  the  past,  his  ioia^nation  peopled  tEe 
uture  with  images  of  Antonina  again  endangered, 
fHicted,  and  forsaken ;  with  visions  of  the  im- 
atient  army,  spurred  at  length  into  ferocious 
ctioD,  making  universal  havoc  among  the  peo- 
tie  of  Rome,  and  forcing  him  back  forever  into 
heir  avenging  ranks.  No  decision  for  resistance 
»r  resignation  to  flight  presented  itself  to  his 
iidgment.     Doubt,  diespair,  and  apprehensioii 
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h^  unimpeded  awtj  over  hia  impieaable,  but 
inactive  faculties.  Tne  night  itself,  as  he  looked 
forth  on  it,  was  not  more  dark ;  the  wild  thun- 
der, as  he  listened  to  it,  not  more  gloomy ;  the 
name  of  Goisvinthaj  as  he  thought  on  it,  not 
more  ominous  of  evil,  than  the  amister  visions 
that  now  startled  his  imagination,  and  oppressed 
his  weary  mind. 

There,  was  something  indescribably  simple, 
touching,  and  eloquent  in  the  very  positions  of 
Hermanric  and  Antonina  as  tiiey  now  sat  to- 
gether,— ^the  only  members  of  their  respective 
nations  who  were  united  in  affection  and  peace, 
— ^in  the  lonely  fiirm-house.  BoUi  the  eirPs 
hands  were  clasped  over  Hermanric's  shoulder, 
and  her  head  rested  on  them,  turned  from  the 
door  toward  the  interior  of  the  room,  and  ao  dii^ 
playing  her  rich,  black  hair  in  all  its  luxuriance. 
The  head  of  the  Goth  was  still  sunk  on  his  breast 
as  though  he  were  wrapped  in  a  de^  sleep^  and 
his  hands  rested  listlessly  side  by  side  on  the 
scabbard  of  his  sheathed  swonL  which  lay  acroas 
his  knees.  The  fire  flamed  only  at  intervals,  the 
fresh  log  that  had  been  placed  on  it  not  having 
been  thoroughly  kindled  as  3ret  Sometimes  the 
light  played  on  the  white  folds  of  Antonina's 
dress  ^  sometimes  over  the  bright  surface  of  Her* 
manners  cuirass,  which  he  had  removed  and  laid 
by  his  side  on  the  ground ;  sometimes  over  hia 
sword,  and  his  hands  as  thev  rested  on  it ;  but  it 
was  not  sufficiently  powerfbl  or  lasting  to  illumi- 
nate the  room,  the  walls  and  comen  of  which  it 
left  in  almost  comnflete  darkness. 

The  thunder  still  praled  from  without  but  the 
rain  and  wind  had  partially  lulled.  Tne  night 
hours  had  moved  on  more  awiftly  than  our  narra- 
tive of  the  events  that  marketi  them.  It  was 
now  midnight 

No  sound  within  the  room  reached  Antonina's 
ear  but  the  quick  rattling  of  the  door  latch,  shak- 
en in  its  socxet  by  the  wind.  As  one  by  one  the 
moments  journeyed  slowly  onward,  it  made  its 
harsh  music  witn  as  monotonous  a  regularity  as 
though  it  were  moved  by  their  progresa  and 
kept  pace  with  their  eternal  march.  Gradfually 
the  girl  found  herself  listening  to  this  sharp,  dis- 
cordant sound,  with  all  the  attention  she  could 
have  bestowed  at  other  times  on  the  ripple  of  a 
distant  rivulet,  or  the  soothing  harmony  of  a  lute, 
when,  just  as  it  seemed  adapting  itself  most  easily 
to  her  senses,  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  next  in- 
stant a  gust  of  wind  like  that  which  had  rushed 
through  the  open  door  on  the  breaking  of  its  rot- 
ten bu*.  wavM  her  hair  about  her  face,  and  flut- 
tered tne  folds  of  her  li^ht,  loose  dress.  She 
raised  her  head  and  whispered  tremulously  to 
Hermanric  :^- 

**  The  door  is  again  open— the  latch  has  given 
way  !'•' 

The  Goth  started  from  his  reverie,  and  looked 
up  hastily.  At  that  instant  the  rattling  of  the 
latch  recommenced  as  suddenly  as  it  had  ceased, 
and  the  air  of  the  room  leoovexed  its  former  tran- 
quillity. 

*^  Calm  yourself,  beloved  one,"  said  Hermanric 
gently;  "  your  fancy  has  misled  you  the  door  is 
safe." 

He  parted  back  her  disheveled  hair  caresnnf- 
ly  as  he  spoke.  Incapable  of  doubting  the  slight- 
est word  that  fell  from  his  lip^  and  hearing  no 
suspicious  or  unwonted  sound  m  the  room,  ^ 
never  attempted  to  justify  her  suspicions.  As 
she  again  rented  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  a  vague 
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vdai^viDg  oppresMd  her  heart,  anddiew  fimn  bar 
an  irrepressible  sigh ;  but  she  gave  herappiehen- 
BOOS  no  expression  in  words.  After  listening  for 
a  moment  more  to  assure  himself  of  the  security 
of  the  latch,  the  Goth  resumed  insensibly  tfaie 
contemplations  from  which  he  had  been  disturb- 
ed ;  once  more  his  head  drooped,  and  again  his 
hands  returned  mechanically  to  their  old  listless 
position,  side  by  side,  on  the  scabba^  of  his 
swoid. 

The  iaint,  fickle  flames  still  rose  and  fell, 
gleamine  her^  and  sinking  there,  the  latch  sound- 
ed sharply  in  its  socket^  the  thunder  yet  uttered 
its  surly  peal,  but  the  wind  was  now  subsiding 
into  fainter  moans,  and  the  rain  began  to  splash 
iaintly  and  more  faintly  against  the  shutters 
without.  To  the  watchers  in  the  farmhouse  no- 
thing was  altered  to  the  eye,  and  little  to  the  ear. 
FatM  security !  The  last  few  minutes  had  dark- 
ly determined  their  future  destinies -^  in  their 
loved  and  cherished  retr^t  they  were  now  no 
longer  alone. 

Ther  heard  no  stealthy  footstep  pacing  round 
their  dwelling  they  saw  no  fierce  eyes  peering 
into  the  interior  of  the  farm-house  through  a 
chink  in  the  shutters,  they  marked  no  dusky 
figure  passing  through  the  softly  and  quickly 
opened  door,  and  gliding  into  the  darkest  comer 
of*  the  room.  Yet,  now  as  they  sat  together, 
eommuning  in  silence  with  their  young,  sad 
hearts,  the  threatening  figure  of  Goisvwtha  stood, 
shrouded  in  congenial  darkness,  under  their  pro- 
tecting roof,  and  in  their  belovea  chamber,  rising 
still  and  silent  almost  at  their  venr  sides. 

Though  the  fire  of  her  past  fever  had  raged 
acain  tluough  her  veins,  thoueh  startling  visions 
<»  the  murders  at  Aquileia  had  flashed  before  her 
mind  as  the  wild  lightning  before  her  eyes,  she 
had  tiaoed  her  way  through  the  suburbs  and 
along  the  high  roid,  and  down  the  little  path  to 
the  farm-house  gate,  without  straying,  without 
hesitating.  Regardless  of  the  darkness  and 
the  storm,  sheliad  prowled  about  the  house, 
had  raised  the  latch,  had  waited  for  a  loua 
peal  of  thunder  ere  she  passed  the  door,  and 
nad  stolen  shadow-like  into  the  darkest  comer  of 
the  room^  with  a  patience  and  a  determination 
that  nothing  could  distiurb.  And  now,  when  she 
stood  at  the  goal  of  her  worst  wishes,  even  now, 
when  she  looked  down  upon  the  two  beings  by 
whom  she  had  been  thwarted  and  deceived,  her 
fierce  self-possession  did  not  desert  her ;  her  lips 
quivered  over  her  locked  teeth,  her  bosom  heav- 
ed beneath  her  drenched  garments,  but  neither 
sighs  nor  curses,  not  even  a  smile  of  triumph  or  a 
movement  of  anger  escaped  her. 

She  never  looked  at  Antonina  *,  her  eyes  wan- 
dered not  for  a  moment  from  Hermannc's  fi>rm. 
The  quickest,  faintest  gleam  of  firelight  that 
played  over  it,  was  followed  through  its  fitful 
course  by  her  eager  glance,  rapid  and  momentary 
as  itself.  Soon  ner  attention  fixed  wholly  upon 
his  hands,  as  they  lay  over  the  scabbard  of  his 
sword  ;  and  then,  slowly  and  obscurely,  a  new 
and  fatal  resolution  sprung  up  within  her.  The 
various  emotions  pictured  m  her  face  became  re- 
solved into  one  sinister  expression,  and,  without 
removing  her  eyes  from  the  Gotn,  she  slowly 
drew  from  ^e  bosom-folds  of  her  garment  a 
Ipng  sharp  knife. 

The  flames  alternately  trembled  into  light  and 
subsided  into  darkness  as  at  first ;  Hemianric 
and  Antonina  yet  continued  in  their  old  posi- 


tions, absorbed  in  their  thoughts  and  ia  them- 
selves; and  still  Goisvintha  remained  unmoved 
as  ever,  knife  in  hand,  watchful,  steady^  sile&t  m 
before. 

But  beneath  the  concealment  of  her  outward 
tranquillity,  raged  a  contention  under  which  her 
mincl  darkened  and  her  heart  writhed.  Twict 
she  returned  the  knife  to  its  former  hidisg-t^ace, 
and  twice  she  drew  it  forth  again :  her  cbeekB 
grew  paler  and  paler,  she  pressed  lier  dincfaed 
nand  convulsively  over  her  bosom,  and  leant  back 
languidly  against  the  wall  behind  iMcr.  No 
thought  of  Antonina  had  part  ia  thia  stnfie  of  se- 
cret emotions :  her  wrath  had  too  much  of  an- 
guish in  it  to  oe  wrath  against  a  strai^r  and  an 
enemy. 

Ai^r  the  lapse  of  a  few  momenta  more,  bee 
strength  returned— her  firmness  \ras  aroused 
The  last  traces  of  grief  and  despair  that  had  hith- 
erto ajypeared  in  her  eyes,  vanished  from  tbeni 
in  an  mstant.  Rage,  vengeance,  ferocity,  low- 
ered over  them  as  she  crept  stealtnily  ib^waid  to 
the  very  side  of  the  Groth ;  and — when  the  next 
gleam  of  fire  played  upon  him — drew  the  kciiie 
fiercely  across  the  backs  of  his  hands.  The  tst 
was  true,  strong,  and  rapid — ^it  divided  the  tea- 
dons  from  first  to  last — ^he  was  crippled  ibr  life. 

At  that  instant  the  fire  touched  tne  very  heart 
of  the  lo£  that  had  been  laid  on  it.  It  crackled 
gaily ',  it  blazed  out  brilliantly.  The  whole  room 
was  as  brightly  illuminated  as  if  a  Christioaf 
festival  of  ancient  England  had  been  preparn^ 
within  its  walls ! 

The  warm,  cheerful  light  showed  the  Goch 
the  figure  of  ms  aswaBsin,  ere  the  fiiat  cry  of  an- 
guish nad  died  aw^ay  on  his  lipB,«or  the  first  start 
of  irrepressible  horror  ceased  fo  vibrate  thro^ 
his  frame.  The  cries  of  his  hapless  oompanico, 
as  the  whole  scene  of  vengeance,  treachery,  aa 
mutilation  flashed,  in  one  terrible  instant,  oefcR 
her  eyes,  seemed  not  even  to  reach  his  eaia. 
Once  he  looked  down  upon  his  helpless  hands, 
when  the  sword  rolled  heavilv  from  them  to  tlM 
floor.  Then  his  gaze  directed  itself  imxnova!^ j 
upon  Goisvintha,  as  she  stood  at  a  little  <<MtaTy» 
from  him,  with  her  blood-stained  knife,  siloit  as 
himself. 

There  was  no  fury — ^no  defiaiMse — not  even 
the  passing  distortion  of  physical  suflTenng  in  bis 
features,  as  he  now  lookra  on  her.  Blank,  ripd 
horror — ^tearless,  voiceless,  helpless  despair, 
seemed  to  have  petrified  tne  expressioD  ofUi 
face  into  an  everlasting  forni,  un^outhfiil  and  un- 
hopeful— as  if  he  had  been  Imprisoned  from  hk 
childhood,  and  a  voice  was  now  taunting  him 
with  the  pleasures  of  liberty,  from  a  graong  ia 
his  dunjgeon  walls.  Not  even  when  Antonisa, 
recovering  from  her  first  agony  of  tenor,  pressed 
her  convulsive  kisses  on  his  cold  cheek,  ea- 
trcating  him  to  look  on  her,  did  he  turn  his  head* 
or  remove  his  eyes  from  ^isvintha-s  form. 

At  length,  the  deep,  steady  accents  of  the 
woman's  voice  were  heard  through  the  desoiale 
silence. 

^^  Traitor  in  word  and  thought  you  may  be 
et— but  traitor  in  deed  you  never  more  «>«» 
e  I''— she  began,  pointing  to  his  hands  with  her 
knife.      ^^  Those  hands  tnat  have   protected  a 

Roman  life,  shall  never  grasp  a  Roman  swoid 

never  pollute  again  by  their  toach  a  Gothis 
weapon ! — I  remembered,  as  I  watched  yoo  a 
the  darknessj  how  the  women  of  my  race  once 
punished  their  recreant  warriors,  wlien  th«y  fled 
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to  them  from  a  defMt-— So  have  I  poniahed  ym*  / 
The  ami  that  eerved  not  the  cause  of  brother  and 
brother's  childienp— of  king  and  king'^  nation — 
shall  serve  no  other !  I  am  half  avenged  of  the 
murders  at  Aquileia,  now  that  I  am  avenged  on 
you  !  Go,  fly  with  the  Roman  yoa  have  chosen, 
to  the  city  of  her  people  1  Your  Ufe  as  a  warrior 
is  at  an  end !" 

He  made  her  no  answer.  There  are  emo- 
tions— ^the  last  of  a  life — which  tear  back  from 
nature  the  strongest  barriers  that  custom  raises  to 
repress  her,  which  betray  the  lurking  existence 
of  the  first  nd.e  social  feeling  of  the  primeval 
dajTB  of  a  great  nation,  in  the  breasts  of  their 
most  distant  descendants,  however  widely  their 
acquirements,  their  prosperities,  and  their  changes 
may*  seem  to  have  morally  separated  them  from 
their  ancestors  of  old.  Such  were  the  emotions 
DOW  awakened  in  the  heart  of  .the  Goth.  His 
Christianity^  his  love,  his  knowledge  of  high 
aims,  and  nis  experience  of  new  ideas,  sank  and 
deserted  him,  as  though  he  ha^  never  known 
them.  He  thought  on  his  mutilated  hands,  and 
no  other  spirit  moved  within  him,  but  the  an- 
cient Gothic  spirit  of  centuries  back;  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  nation's  eariy  northern  songs,  and 
early  northern  achievements — the  renown  oi 
courage,  and  the  supremacy  of  strength. 

Vainly  did  Antonina,  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
spair tfaiat  still  possessed  her,  yeam  for  a  word 
from  his  lips,  or  a  glance  from  his  eyes ;  vainly 
did  her  trembling  migers— tearing  the  bandages 
from  her  robe-Hrtanch  the  blood  on  his  wounded 
hands ;  vainly  did  her  voice  call  on  him  to  fly 
and  summon  help  from  his  companions  in  the 
camp !  His  mind  was  far  away,  brooding  over 
the  legends  of  the  battle-fields  of  his  ancestors, 
remembering  how,  even  in  the  day  of  victory, 
they  slew  themselves  if  they  were  crippled  m 
the  fray ;  how  they  scoroed  to  exist  for  otner  in- 
terests than  the  interests  of  strife,  how  they  mu- 
tilated traitors  as  Goisvintha  had  mutilatM  Atm/ 
Such  were  the  objects  that  enchained  his  inward 
Acuities,  while  his  outward  senses  were  still  en- 
thiaUed  by  the  horrible  fascination  that  existed 
for  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  assassin  by  his 
side.  His  very  oonsdousneas  of  his  existence, 
though  he  moved  and  breathed,  seemed  to*  have 
ceased. 

^  You  thought  to  deceive  me  in  my  sickness 
you  hoped  to  profit  by  my  death,^  resumed 
Goisvintha,  returning  contemptuously  her  vic- 
tim's glance.  ^^You  trusted  m  the  night,  and 
the  darknessj'and  the  eXatm — you  were  secure  in 
your  boldness,  in  your  strenetn,  in  the  secrecy  of 
this  Im-king-place  that  you  nave  chosen  for  your 
treachery ;  but  your  stratagems  and  your  expec- 
tations have  failed  you  I  At  Aquileia  I  learnt  to 
be  wilj  and  watchml  as  you !  I  discovered  your 
desertion  of  the  warriors  and  the  camp:  I  pene- 
trated the  paths  to  your  hiding  place ;  J  entered 
it  as  softly  a?  I  once  departed  from  the  dwelling 
where  my  children  were  slain !  In  my  iust  ven- 
geance I  bave  treated  ytm  as  treacherously  as  you 
would  have  treated  me  !  Remember  your  mur- 
dered brother  J  remember  the  child  I  put  into 
your  arms  wounded,  and  received  from  them 
dead ;  remember  your  broken  oaths  and  forgot- 
ten promises,  and  make  to  your  nation,  to  your 
duties,  and  tofiie,  the  atonement — ^the  last  and  the 
only  one — ^that  in  my  mercy  I  have  left  in  your 
power— 4he  atonement  of  death  1" 

Again  she  paused,  and  again  no  reply  awaited 


her.  Still  the  Goth  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
and  still  Antonina — ^kneeling  unconsciously  u|}on 
the  sword,  now  useless  to  him  forever— -contin- 
ued to  stanch  the  blood  on  his  hands  with  a  me- 
chanical earnestness,  that  seemed  to  ilhut  out  the 
contemplation  of  every  other  object  from  her 
eves.  The  tears  streamed  incessantly  down  her 
cheeks;  but  she  never  turned  toward  Goisvin- 
tha, never  suspended  her  occupation. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  still  blazed  noisily  on  th0 
cheerful  heartn :  but  the  storm,  as  if  disdaining 
the  office  of  higntening  the  human  horror  of  th» 
farm-house  scene,  was  rapidly  subsiding.  Ths 
thunder  pealed  less  frequently  and  less  loudly, 
the  wind  sunk  into  intervals  of  noiseless  calm, 
and  occasionally  the  moonlight  streamed,  in  mo- 
mentary brightness,  through  the  ragged  edges  of 
the  fast  breaking-clouds.  The  breath  of  the  still 
morning  was  aueady  moving  upon  the  firma- 
ment of  the  stormy  night. 

^  Has  life  its  old  magic  for  yon  yet?^'  contin- 
ued Goisvintha,  in  tones  of  pitiless  reproach. 
"Have  you  forgotten,  with  the  spirit  of  your 
people,  the  end  for  which  your  ancestors  lived  f 
Is  not  your  sword  at  your  feet?  Is  not  the 
knife  in  my  hand  ?  Do  not  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber,  rolling  yonder  to  the  sea,  offer  to  you 
the  grave  of  oblivion  that  all  may  seek  ?  Die 
then  1  In  your  last  hour  be  a  Goth ;  even  to  the 
Romans  yon  are  worthless  now !  Already  your 
comrades  have  discovered  your  desertion  j  will 

Jrou  wait  till  you  are  hung  for  a  rebel  ?  Will  you 
ive  to  implore  the  mercy  of  your  enemies ;  or, 
dishonored  and  defenselea,  will  you  endeavor  to 
escape  ?  You  are  of  the  blood  of  my  family ; 
but  again  I  say  it  to  you— die  I'' 

His  pale  lips  trembled  ^  he  looked  round  for 
the  first  time  at  Antomna,  but  his  utterance 
struggled  ineflTectually,  even  yet,  against  unyield- 
ingdespair.    He  was  still  silent 

Goisvintha  turned  from  him  disdainfully,  and 
approaching  the  fire  sat  down  before  it,  bending 
her  haggard  features  over  the  brilliant  flames. 
For  a  few  minutes,  she  remained  absorbed  in  her 
evil  thoughts,  but  no  articulate  word  escaped 
her;  and  when  at  length  she  again  abruptly 
broke  the  silence,  it  was  not  to  address  the  Goth, 
or  to  fix  her  eyes  on  him,  as  before. 
Still  cowering  over  the  fire,  apparently  as  re- 

Srdless  of  the  presence  of  the  two  beings  whose 
pplness  she  had  just  crushed  forever,  as  if  they 
had  never  existed ;  she  began  to  recite,  in  solemn, 
measured,  chanting  tones,  a  legend  of  the  dark- 
est and  earliest  age  of  Grothic  history,  keeping 
time  to  herself  with  the  knife^  that  she  still  neld 
in  her  hand.  The  malignity  in  her  expression, 
as  she  pursued  her  employment,  betrayed  the 
heartless  motive  that  ammated  it,  almost'as  elo- 
quently as  the  words  of  the  composition  she  was 
repeating :  thus  she  now  spoke : — 

'*  The  tempest-god*s  pinions  o^nhsdow  the  sky, 
The  wavoc  leap  to  welcome  the  itorm  that  ii  nigh, 
Through  fhe  hall  of  old  Odin  reteho  the  shocks 
Thai  the  fierce  ocean  hurls  at  his  rampart  of  roeki, 
As,  alone  on  the  crags  that  soar  up  from  the  sands, 
With  his  Tirgin  Siona  the  young  Aonar  stands  ; 
Tears  sprinklo  their  dew  on  the  sad  maiden's  cheeks, 
And  the  voice  of  the  ohieftoin  sinks  low  while  he 
speaks : — 

**  ^  Crippled  in  the  fight  forevei ; 

Nttmhered  with  the  worse  than  slain  ; 
Weak,  deformed,  disahM !— never 

Con  I  Join  the  hosts  again  !— 
With  the  battle  that  Is  won 
Agnae's  earthly  eonrie  is  nm ! 
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'**  Wh«n  (hj  ihattertd  AruM  nvit  yi«ld, 
If  thou  Mek'tt  a  future  field  ; 
When  thy  arm  that  swayed  the  strife, 
FaUa  to  sUeld  thy  worthless  life  ; 
When  thy  bands  no  more  afford 
Full  employment  to  thy  sword ; 
Then,  preterre — respect  thy  name ;  ' 

Meet  thv  death-*to  live  is  shame ! 

Such  IS  Odin^s  mighty  will : 

Saoh  commands  I  now  fulfill  !* " 

At  this  point  in  the  legend,  she  paused  and 
turned  suddenly  to  observe  its  effect  on  Herman- 
ric.  All  its  horrible  application  to  himself 
thrilled  through  his  heart.  His  head  sank,  and  a 
low  groan  burst  from  his  lips.  But  even  this 
evidence  of  the  suffering  she  was  inflicting  iailed 
to  melt  the  iron  malignity  of  Goisvintha's  deter- 
mination. 

"Do  you  remember  the  death  of  Agnar?" 
she  cried.  '^  When  you  were  a  child,  I  sung  it 
to  you  ere  you  slept,  and  you  vowed  as  you 
heard  it,  that  when  you  were  a  man,  if  you  suf- 
fered hii  wounds  you  would  die  his  death  I  He 
was  crippled  in  a  victory,  yet  he  slew  himself 
on  the  day  of  his  triumph ;  you  are  crippled  in 
Your  treachery,  and  have  forgotten  your  bdy's 
nonor,  and  will  live  in  the  darkness  of  your 
shame  !  Have  you  lost  renoembrance  of  that  an- 
cient song  ?  You  heard  it  from  me  in  the  morn- 
ing of  your  years ;  listen,  and  you  shall  hear  it 
to  the  end ;  it  is  the  dirge  for  your  approaching 
death!" 

She  oontinuedr— 

** '  BtoffA,  mourn  not ! — ^wbere  f  go 
Tha  warriors  feel  nor  pain  nor  woe 
They  raise  aloft  the  gleaming  steel, 
Their  wounds  yet  warm,  unlended  heal ; 
Their  arrows  bellow  through  the  air 
In  showers,  as  they  battle  there ; 
t  In  mighty  cups  their  wine  is  poured, 

Bright  Tirglns  throng  their  midnight  board ! 

" '  Yet  think  not  that  I  die  unmored : 

1  mourn  the  doom  that  sets  me  me, 
▲s  I  think,  betrothed-  beloved. 

On  ail  the  ioys  I  lose  in  thee  ! 
To  form  my  boys  to  meet  the  fray, 

Where'er  the  Oothlo  banner  streams ; 
To  guard  thr  niaht,  to  alad  thy  day, 

frfado  all  the  buss  of  AoiVAa**  dreams- 
Dreams  that  must  now  be  all  forgot. 
Earth's  Joys  have  passed  from  Agnar's  lot 

*  (  8m,  athwart  the  free  of  light, 
Float  the  clouds  of  sullen  Night : 
Odin's  warriors  watch  far  me 
By  the  earth-encircling  sea ! 
Tne  waters'  dirges  howl  my  knell  : 
*Tia  tine  I  die ;  FarewaU— FareweU  I* 

**  He  rote  with  a  snlle  to  prepare  for  the  spring, 
He  flew  from  the  rock  like  a  bird  on  the  wing  ; 
The  sea  met  her  prey  with  a  leap  and  a  roar. 
And  the  maid  stood  alone  by  the  ware-riyen  shore ! 
The  winds  muttered  deep  with  a  woe-boding  sound, 
As  she  wept  o'er  the  footsteps  he'd  left  on  the  ground  ; 
And  the  wild  Tultures  shrieked,  for  the  chieftain  who 

spread 
Thair  battle-field  banquets,  wu  laid  with  the  dead  !** 

As,  with  a  slow  and  measured  emphasis, 
Goisvintha  pronounced  the  last  lines  of  ^e  poem, 
she  again  approached  Hermanric.  But  the  eves 
of  the  Gotn  sought  her  no  longer.  She  had 
calmed  the  emotions  that  she  had  hoped  to  irri- 
tate. Of  the  latter  divisions  of  her  legend,  those 
only  which  were  pathetic  had  arrests  the  lost 
chieftain's  attention,  and  the  Uunted  faculties  of 
his  heart  recovered  their  old  refinement  as  he 
listened  to  them.  A  solemn  composure  of  love, 
grie^  and  pity,  appeared  in  the  glance  of  affec- 


tion that  he  now  directed  on  the  giiPs  dnpnii* 
countenance.  Yean  of  good  thnSghti,  la  esit- 
ence  of  tender  cares,  an  eternity  S  70llihfald^ 
votion,  apoke  in  that  rapt,  momeBtary,  cioqwM 
^^£e,  and  imprinted  on  his  ezpresnonachanekr 
ue&bly  beautiful  and  calm — a  nobleDNi  afaote 
the  human,  and  approaching  the  sagriie  ni 
divine. 

Intuitively,  Goisvintha  fbttomd  the  diredwi 
of  his  eyes,  and  looked,  like  him,  on  the  Roma 
girl's  face.  A  bwering  ex|)reeHan  of  hatied  n- 
placed  the  scorn  that  had  hitherto  diiloittd  hs 
passionate  leatiHes.,  MechanicaUv.herkaudteBi 
naif  raised  ^e  knife,  and  Ae  acoemsof  herimib- 
ful  voice  once  more  disturbed  tiie  sacnd  oIcBit 
of  affection  and  grief. 

^  Is  it  for  the  girl  there,  that  yoa  wooU  idll 
live  V^  she  cried  sternly.  ^  I  foreboded  it,cDirii< 
when  I  first  looked  on  you  I  I  pRpsred  ibrit 
when  I  wounded  you !  I  made  suxe,  that  wla 
my  anger  again  threatened  this  new  lulerof  ][« 
thoughts  anid  mover  of  jour  aetioos,  tod  mi 
have  lost  the  power  to  divert  it  from  aer  apii' 
Think  you  that  because  my  disdain  has  ddawl 
it,  my  vengeance  on  her  is  al^andooed  ?  Lgb|  a» 
I  swore  to  you  that  she  should  die,  and  1  will  koU 
to  my  purpose  I  I  have  punished  yoi*»  I  will  fihf 
her  J  Can  you  shield  her  from  the  blow  to-ai^ 
as  you  shielded  her  in  vour  tent?  Yon  are  viuer 
before  me  than  a  child  I" 

She  ceased  abruptly,  for  at  this  mooKBti 
noise  of  hurrying  footsteps  and  coatendins  vomi 
beoune  suddenly  audible  from  without  Aiite 
heard  it  a  chaatly  paleneta  chased  the  flaib^ 
anger  from  ner  cheeks.  With  the  proax^^ 
of  apprehension  she  snatched  the  sword  of  Her* 
manric  from  under  Antonina,  and  ran  it  throa^ 
the  staples  intended  to  hold  the  nide  bar  of  tv 
door.  The  nest  instant  the  footsteps  aouoM  « 
the  garden  path;  and  the  next  the  door  w 
assaittd. 

The  food  sword  held  firm,  but  the  fiatl  bams 
that  it  sustained  yielded  at  the  eeoond  shock,  id 
fell  inward,  shattered,  to  the  floor.  Instutly  tbi 
gap  was  daj-kened  bv  human  fonos,  and  the  iB^ 
ugnt  glowed  over  ^he  repulsive  eoantenaiices<' 
two  Huns  who  headed  tne  intmdeit,  hihiteda 
complete  armor  and  furnished  with  naked  svon^ 

"Yield  ^urself  prisoner  by  Alaiic'a  aa- 
mandl"  ened  one  of  the  barbiarians;  ^or  ti« 
shall  be  slain  as  a  deserter  wheie  yoa  itf* 
standi" 

The  Goth  had  risen  to  his  feet  as  the  door  w 
burst  in.  The  arrival  of  his  pinrsiArB  seemed  k* 
restore  his  lost  energies,  to  deliver  him  at  nff 
from  an  all-powerful  thraldom.  Anezpresaca 
of  triumph  and  defiance  ahone  over  hk  ctewf 
features  when  he  heard  the  summons  of  the  H<a 
For  a  moment  he  stooped  toward  AntooiBa- 1 
she  dung  fainting  rotma  him.  His  mootli  q'Ji^ 
ered  and  his  eye  glistened  as  he  kksed  ber  a>> 
cheek.  In  that  moment  all  the  W^^"^^ 
his  position,  all  the  worthlessnesi  of  his  mamv 
existence,  all  the  ignominy  preparing  for  ^ 
when  he  returned  to  the  camp,  itished  over  b» 
mind.  In  that  moment  the  worst  honon  cS  <>- 
parture  and  death,  the  fiercest  rackings  of  lu«««^ 
despair  assailed,  but  did  not  overcome  ^"* vi 
that  moment  he  paid  his  final  tribute  to  tbed*^ 
of  affection,  and  braced  for  the  last  time  the  6bei» 
of  manly  dauntlesaness  and  Spartan  resolve ! 

The  next  instant  he  tore  himsdf  from  thepn* 
anna,  the  old  hero-apirit  of  hia  oottquering  >*^ 
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poflieaMd  everf  nerre  in  hit  Avine;  U«  eye 
brightened  again  glorioudy  with  its  loot  warrior- 
light,  his  limbs  grew  finn,  his  face  was  calm,  be 
beckoned  to  the  Huns  with  a  mein  of  authority, 
and  a  smile  of  disdain,  and  as  he  presented  to 
them  his  defenseless  breast,  not  the  faintest 
tremor  was  audible  in  his  Toice  while  he  cried 
in  accents  of  steady  command — 

'* Strike!    I  yield  not F 

The  Huns  rashed  forwanl  with  fierce  cries,  and 
buried  their  swoxds  in  his  body.  His  warm  young 
blood  sushed  out  upon  the  floor  of  tiie  dwelling 
which  had  been  the  love-shrine  of  the  heart  that 
shed  it  Without  a  dgh  from  his  lips^or  a  con- 
vulsion on  his  features^  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
his  enemies ;  all  the  valor  of  his  disposition,  all 
the  gentleness  of  his  heart,  all  the  beauties  of  his 
ibrm,  resolved  in  one  humble  instant  into  a  sense- 
leas  and  burdensome  mass  I 

Antonina  beheld  the  assassination,  but  was 
spared  the  sight  of  the  death  that  followed  it. 
Sne  fell  insensible  by  the  side  of  her  young  war- 
rior— ^ber  dress  was  spotted  with  his  blood,  her 
form  was  motionlees  as  his  own. 

^  Leave  him  there  to  rot  I  His  pride  in  his 
superiority  will  not  serve  him  now— «ven  to  the 
grave!''  cried  the  Hun  scornfully  to  his  com- 
panions, as  he  dried  on  the  garments  of  the  corpse 
his  reeking  sword. 

"^  And  tms  woman,''  demanded  one  of  his  com- 
rades ;  ^  is  she  to  be  liberated  or  secured  f^ 

He  {lointed  as  he  spoke  to  Ooisvintha.  During 
the  brief  scene  of  the  assassination,  the  very 
exercise  of  her  fitculties  seemed  to  have  been 
suspended.  She  had  never  stirred  a  limb^  or 
uttered  a  word. 

•  The  Hun  recognized  her  as  the  woman  who 
had  questioned  and  bribed  him  at  the  camp. 
^  She  IS  the  traitor's  kinswoman,  and  is  absent 
from  the  tents  without  leave,"  he  answered. 
^  Take  her  prisoner  to  Alaric,  she  will  bear  us 
witness  that  we  have  done  as  he  commanded  us. 
As  for  the  girl,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  the 
blood  on  Antonina's  dress,  and  stirring  her  figure 
carelessly  with  his  foot,  ^'she  may  be  dead  too, 
for  she  neither  moves  nor  speaks,  and  may  be  left 
like  her  protector  to  lie  graveless  where  she  is. 
For  us,  it  IS  time  that  we  depart,  the  king  is  im- 
patient of  delay." 

As  they  led  her  roughly  firom  the  house,  Oois- 
vintha shuddered,  and  attempted  to  pause  for  a 
moment  when  she  passed  the  corpse  of  the  Goth. 
Dealh,  that  can  extinguish  enmities  as  well  as 
sunder  loves,  rose  awful  and  appealiig  before  her, 
as  she  looked  her  last  at  the  murdered  brother  of 
her  murdered  husband.  No  tears  flowed  from  her 
eyes,  no  groans  broke  from  her  bosom,  but  there 
was  a  pang,  a  last  momentary  pang  of  grief  and 
pity  at  her  heart,  as  she  murmured  while  they 
forced  her  away,  ^Aquileia!  Aquileiat  have  I 
outlived  thee  for  tbisl'^ 

The  troops  retired.  For  a  few  minutes,  silence 
ruled  uninterruptedly  over  the  room  where  the 
senseless  girl  still  lay  by  the  side  of  all  that  was 
left  to  her  of  the  object  of  her  first  youthful  love. 
But  ere  long,  footsteps  again  approached  the  farm- 
house door,  and  two  Goths,  who  had  formed  part 
of  the  escort  isdlotted  to  the  Hun,  approached  the 
young  chieftain's  corpse.  Quicidy  and  silently 
they  raised  it  in  their  arms  and  Isore  it  into  the 
garden.  There  they  scooped  a  shallow  hole 
with  their  swords  in  the  fresh  flower-laden  turf, 
and  having  laid  the  body  there,  they  hastily 


covered  it,  and  rapidly  departed  witiioat  retuminf 
to  the  house. 

These  men  had  served  among  the  warriors 
committed  to  Hermanric's  command.  By  many 
acts  of  frank  generosity  and  encouragement  thie 
young .  chieftain  had  won  their  rough  attach- 
ment. They  mourned  his  &te,  but  dared  not 
obstmot  the  sentence,  or  oppose  the  act  that 
determined  it  At  their  own  risk  they  had 
secretly  quitted  the  advancing  ranks  of  thar 
comrades,  to  use  the  last  privilege  and  obey  the 
last  dictete  of  human  kindness— and  they  thought 
not  of  the  lonely  giri,  as  they  now  left  her  deso- 
late, and  hurried  away  to  refissume  their  ap- 
pointed stations  ere  it  was  too  late. 

The  turf  la]^  caressingly  round  the  young  war- 
rior's form;  its  cnish^  flowers  pressed  softly 
against  his  cold  cheek ;  the  fragrance  of  the  new 
morning  wafted  ita  pure  incense  gently  about  his 
simple  gravel  Around  him  flowered  the  deli- 
cate plukts  that  the  hand  of  Antonina  had  raised 
to  please  his  eye.  Near  him  stood  the  dwelling, 
sacred  to  the  mat  and  last  kiss  that  he  had  im- 
pfessed  upon  her  lips;  and  about  him,  on  all 
sidte,  rose  the  plains  and  woodlands  that  had  en- 
groased,  with  his  image,  the  devotion  of  all  her 
dearest  thoughts.  He  lay,  in  his  death,  in  the 
midst  of  the  magic  circle  of  the  best  ioys  of  hi* 
life  1  It  was  a  fitter  burial-place  for  tne  earthly 
relics  of  that  bright  and  eenerous  spirit,  than  the 
pit  in  the  carnage-laden  battle-field,  or  the  deso- 
late sepulchers  of  a  northern  land  I 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THS   GUARDIAN   KXSTOKSD. 

Not  long  is  the  new-made  grave  left  un- 
watched  to  the  solemn  guardianship  of  Solitude 
and  Night  More  than  a  few  minutes  have 
scarcely  elapsed  since  it  was  dug,  yet  already 
human  footsteps  pressed  its  yielding  surface,  and 
a  human  glance  scans  attentively  its  small  and 
homely  mound. 

But  it  is  not  Antonina,  whom  he  loved ;  it  is 
not  Ooisvintha,  through  whoee  vengeance  he  wa« 
lost,  who'  now  looks  upon  the  earth  above  the 
young  warrior's  corpse.  It  is  a  stranger  and  an 
outcast ;  it  is  a  man  lost,  dishonored,  abandoned  ^ 
it  is  the  solitary  and  ruined  Ulpius  who  now 
gazes  with  indifierent  eyes  upon  the  peaceful 
garden  and  the  eloquent  grave. 

In  the  destinies  of  woe  committed  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  night,  the  Pagan  had  been  fotaur 
included.  The  destruction  that  luui  gone  forth 
against  the  body  of  the  young  man  who  lay 
beneath  the  earth,  had  overtaken  the  mind  of 
the  old  man  who  stood  over  his  simple  grave. 
The  frame  of  Ulpius,  with  all  its  infirmities,  waa 
still  there;  but  the  soul  of  ferocious  patience 
and  unconquerable  daring  that  had  lighted  it 
grandly  in  its  ruin,  was  ^ne.  Over  the  long 
anguish  of  that  woeful  hfe,  the  vail  of  self 
oblivion  had  closed  forever! 

He  had  been  dismissed  by  Alaric,  but  he  had 
not  returned  to  the  city  whither  he  was  bidden. 
Throughout  the  night' he  had  wandered  about 
the  lonely  suburbs,  striving  in  secret  and  horrible 
suffering  for  the  mastery  of  his  mind.  There, 
did  the  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  from  the 
Goths  expand  rapidly  into  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  intellect  tnat  had  oeated  his  aspintioDt. 
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There,  had  reason  at  last  hunt  the  bonds  that 
had  80  long  chained,  perverted,  degraded  it  I 
And  noWf  wandering  nilher  and  thither,  he  had 
draped  the  helpless  body,  possessed  no  lonser 
by  the  perilous  mind,  to  the  fiurm-house  garaen 
in  which  he  now  stood,  gazing  alternately  at  the 
upturned  sods  of  the  chieftain's  grave,  and  the 
red  gleam  of  the  fire  as  it  glowed  frem  the 
<!reary  room,  through  the  gap  of  the  shattered 
door. 

His  faculties  were  &tally  diaorderedj  rather 
than  utterly  destroyed.  His  penetration,  his 
firmness,  and  ^s  cunning  were  gone ;  ■  but  a 
wreck  of  memory,  useless  and  unmanageable, — 
a  certain  capacity  for  momentary  ob^rvation, 
sdU  remained  to  him.«  Tite  shameful  miscar- 
riage in  the  tent  of  A  lane,  which  had  over- 
thrown his  faculties,  had  passed  from  him  aa  an 
event  that  never  happened ;  but  he  remembered 
fragments  of  his  past  existence ;  he  still  reteined 
a  vague  consciousness  of  the  ruling  porpoee  of 
his  whole  life.  ' 

These  embryo  reflectiona,  disconDected  and 
msustained,  flitted  to  and  fro  over  his  dark  mind, 
as  luminous  exhalations  over  a  marsh,— rii^g 
and  sinking,  harmless  and  delusive,  fitful  and 
iiregular.  What  he  remembered  of  the  past  he 
remembered  carelessly,  viewing  it  with  as  vacant 
a  curiosity  as  if  it  were  the  visionary  spectacle 
of  another  man's  struggles,  and  misfortunes,  and 
bopea, — acting  under  it  as  under  a  mysterious 
innuence,  neither  the  end  nor  the  reason  of 
which  he  cared  to  discover.  For  the  futurt^  it 
was  to  his  thoughts  a  perfect  blank.  For  the 
pretent,  it  was  a  jarring  combination  of  bodily 
weariness  and  mental  repose. 

He  shuddered  as  he  stood  shelterless  under  the 
open  heaven.  The  cold  that  he  had  defied  in  the 
vaults  of  the  rifted  vrall,  pierced  him  in  the  farm- 
house garden ;  his  limbs,  which  had  resisted  re- 
pose on  the  hard  journey  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  the  Goths,  now  trembled  so  that  he  was 
ftin  to  rest  tfaem  on  the  ground.  For  a  short 
time  he  sat  glaring  with  vacant  and  afirighted 
eyes  upon  the  open  dwelling  before  him,  as 
though  ne  longed  to  enter  it  but  dared  not.  At 
length  the  temptation  of  the  ruddy  fireli|^ht 
seemed  to  banish  his  irresolution ;  he  rose  with 
dtfi&culty,  and  slowly  and  hesitatingly  entered 
the  house. 

He  had  advanced,  thief-like,  but  a  few  steps, 
he  had  felt  but  for  a  moment  the  welcome 
warmth  of  the  fire,  when  the  figure  of  Antonina, 
still  extended  insensible  on  the  floor,  caught  his 
eye ;  he  approached  it  with  eager  curiosity,  and, 
raising  the  giri  in  his  aims,  looked  on  her  with  a 
long  and  rigid  scrutiny. 

For  some  moments  no  expression  of  recogni- 
tion passed  his  lips  or  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nuuse,  as,  with  a  mechamcal,  doting  gesture  of 
fondness,  he  smoothed  her  disheveled  hair  over 
her  forehead.  •While  he  was  thus  enpged,  while 
the  remains  of  the  gentleness  of  his  childhood 
were  thus  awfull]^  revived  in  the  insanity  of  his 
age,  a  musical  string,  wound  round  a  small  piece 
or  gilt  wood,  fell  from  its  concealment  in  her 
bosom ;  he  snatched  it  from  the  ground— 4t  was 
the  fragment  of  her  broken  lute,  which  had 
never  quitted  her  since  the  night  when,  in  her 
innocent  grief,  she  had  wept  over  it  in  her  maid- 
en bed-dumber. 

Small,  obscure,  insignificant  as  it  was,  this 
Uftle  token  touched  the  fiber  in  the  Pagan's  ahat- 


tered  mind  whidi  the  all-aloqneikt  fiofm  and  ps»- 
senceof  its  hapless  mistress  had  &iled  to  reach ; 
his  memory  flew  back  instantly  to  the  garden  se 
the  Pincian  Mount  and  to  his  past  duties  in  No- 
merian's  household,  but  spoke  not  to  him  of  the 
calamities  he  had  wreaked  since  tiiat  period  oo 
hii  confiding  onaster.  His  imagination  Breaented 
to  him  at  tus  moment  but  one  upaae  his  sem. 
tude  in  the  Christian's  abode ;  ana  aa  he  mm 
looked  on  the  giri  he  could  re^nl  himself  but  is 
one  light— 4s  ^^the  guardian  restored  !" 

"  What  does  she  with  her  music  here  f  he 
whispered  apprehensively.  **^  This  is  not  hs 
father's  house,  and  the  garden  yonder  looks  not 
fh>m  the  summit  of  the  hill  I" 

As  he  curiously  examined  the  roono,  the  red 
spots  on  the  floor  suddeidy  attracted  his  attentioL 
A  panic,  a  frantic  terror  seemod  instantly  to 
overwhelm  him.  He  rose  with  a  ciy  of  honor, 
and,  holding  the  girl  on  his  arm,  humed  out  into 
the  garden,  tremoling  and  breathless,  as  if  the 
weapon  of  an  assassin  had  scared  him  from  tbs 
house. 

The  shock  of  her  rough  removal,  the  soUco 
influence  of  the  fresh,  cold  air,  restored  Antoaisa 
to  the  consciousness  of  life  at  the  moment  wbca 
Ulpiiis,  unable  to  support  her  lon^r,  laid  Ikt 
against  the  little  heap  of  turf  which  mayL-H  the 
position  of  the  young  chieftain's  grave  -,  her  eyes 
opened  wildly ;  their  first  glance  fiized  upon  the 
shattered  door  and  the  empty  room.  Sne  nwe 
from  the  ground,  advanced  a  few  steps  towaid 
the  house,  then  paused,  rigid,  breathless;,  cikst, 
and,  turning  slowly,  faced  the  upturned  tiu£ 

The  grave  was  all-eloquent  of  its  tenant.  Hii 
cuirass,  which  the  soldie^  had  thought  to  bur; 
with  the  body  that  it  defended  in  former  day^ 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  haste  of  the  secret  ui« 
tennent,  and  lay  partly  imbedded  in  the  hrokco 
earth,  partly  exposed  to  view— a  simple  mono- 
ment  over  a  simple  grave  I  Her  tearless,  dilated 
eyes  looked  down  on  it  as  though  they  woald 
number  each  blade  of  grass,  each  morael  of  earth 
bv  which  it  was  surrounded !  Her  hair  waved 
ialv  about  her  cheeks,  as  the  light  wind  fluttered 
it,  out  no  expression  passed  over  her  face,  m  ges- 
tures escaped  her  limbs.  Her  mind  toiled  ssd 
quivered,  as  if  crushed  by  a  fiery  burden ;  but  her 
heart  was  voiceless,  and  her  body  was  still. 

Ulpius  had  stood  unnoticed  by  her  aide.  At 
this  moment  he  moved  so  as  to  confront  her,  and 
she  suddenly  looked  up  at  him.  A  momentary 
expression  of  bewilderment  and  si^pidon  Uefat- 
ened  the  heavy  vacancy  of  despair  whichhad 
chased  their  natural  and  feminine  tendemefis  fron 
her  eyes,  but  it  disappeared  rapidly.  She  toiBed 
from  the  Pagan,  knelt  down  by  the  grave,  aad 
pressed  her  face  and  bosom  against  the  littis 
mound  of  turf  beneath  her. 

No  voice  comforted  her,  no  arm  caressed  hex. 
as  her  mind  now  began  to  penetrate  the  mysiie* 
ries,  to  probe  the  darkest  depths  of  the  'loeg 
night's  calamities !  Unaided  ana  unsolaced^  whiie 
the  few  and  waning  stars  glimmered  from  theu 
places  in  the  sky,  while  the  sublime  stilixM«s  of 
tranquillized  Nature  stretched  around  her^  she 
knelt  at  the  altar  of  death,  and  raaaed  her  s»i 
ujiward  to  the  great  heaven  above 'her,  charged 
with  its  sacred  ofiering  of  human  grief! 

Long  did  she  thus  remain ;  and  when  at  lensth 
she  arose  from  the  ground,  when  approachu^ 
the  Pagan  she  fixed  on  him  her  tearUas,  dreary* 
eyes,  he  quailed  before  her  glance,  as  his  dull 
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ftcuhies  tftrqggled  vunly  to  resume  the  old,  in- 
rorming  power  ^t  they  had  now  forever  lost. 
Nothing  but  the  remembrance  aioosed  by  the 
firet  signt  of  the  fragment  of  the  iate  lived  with* 
in  him  even  yet,  as  he  whispered  to  her  in  low, 
entreating  tones: — 

*^  Come  home-^oome  home  1  Toor  fiither  mfey 
return  before  us— «ome  home  1" 

As  the  words  *'home^>  and  ''lather"— ^ose 
household  gods  of  the  heart's  earliest  existenc&^ 
struck  upon  her  ear,  a  change  flashed  with  elec- 
tric suddenness  over  the  girl's  whole  aspect.  She 
raised  her  wan  hands  to  the  sky;  all  her  wo- 
tnan's  tenderness  repossessed  itself  of  her  heart ; 
and  as  she  again  knelt  down  over  the  grave,  her 
sobs  rose  audibly  through  the  calmed  and  fragrant 

With  Hermanric's  corpse  beneath  her,  with 
the  blood-sprinkled  room  behijid  her,  with  a  hos- 
tile army  and  a  famine- wasted  city  beyond  her, 


it  was  only  through  that  flood  of  tears,  that  heal-  know  the  tiack,  even  in  the  darkness  1    I 


**  The  wtlla  of  Roue  shut  me  from  my  father ! 
I  shall  never  see  my  father,  no*  Hermanric 
again  P'  she  cried,  in  tones  of  bitter  anguish,  re- 
membering more  perfectly  all  the  miseries  of  her 
position,  and  struggling  to  release  herself  from 
the  Pagan's  grasp. 

The  waU$  Sf  Romit  At  those  words  the  mind 
of  Ulpins  opened  to  a  flow  of  dark  remembrances, 
and  lost  the  visions  that  had  occupied  it  until  that 
moment.    He  laughed  triumphantly. 

**  The  walls  of  Rome  bow  to  mv  arm  F'  be 
cried,  in  exulting  tones;  **  I  pieroed  them  with 
my  good  bar  of  iron  1  I  wound  throueh  them 
With  my  bright  lantern  f  Spirits  roared  on  me, 
and  struck  me  down,  and  grinned  upon  me  in  the 
thick  darkness,  but  I  passed  the  wall!  The 
thimder  pealed  around  me  as  I  crawled  among 
the  winding  rifts ;  but  I  won  my  way  through 
them !  I  came  out  conquering  on  the  other  side ! 
Come,  come,  come,  come  1    We  will  return  1    I 


ing  passion  of  gentle  emotions,  that  she  rose  su- 
perior to  the  multiplied  horrors  of  her  situation 
at  the  very  moment  when  her  faculties  and  her 
life  seemed  sinking  under  them  «like.  FaUyi 
freely,  bitterly  she  wept,  on  the  kindly  and  pa* 
rent  earth— the  patient,  friendly  ground  that  once 
^re  the  iight  footsteps  of  the  nrst  of  a  race  not 
^created  for  death ;  tlat  now  holds  in  its  shelter- 
ing arms  the  lov«d  ones  whom,  in  mourning,  we 
lay  there  to  sleep ;  that  shall  yet  bound  to  the 
farthermost  of  its  depths,  when  the  sim-bright 
presence  of  returning  spirits  shines  over  its  reno- 
vated frame,  and  love  ib  resumed  in  angel  perfec- 
tion at  the  point  where  death  suspended  it  in 
mortal  frailness  1 

**  Come  home^-your  fieither  is  awaiting  yon — 
come  home  P'  repeated  the  Pagan  vacantly, 
moving  slowly  awa)r  as  he  spoke. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  started  up ;  and 
clasping  his  arm  with  her  trembling  fingers,  to 
arrest  his  progress,  looked  affrighteuly  into  his 
«eared  and  listless  countenance.  As  she  thus 
gazed  on  him  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  to 
recognize  him.  Fear  and  astonishment  mingled 
in  her  expression  with  grief  and  despair,  as  she 
sunk  at  his  feet,  moaning  in  tones  of  piercing  en- 
treaty : — 

"  Oh,  Ulpius  ! — if  Ulpius  vou  are — ^have  pity 
on  me  and  take  me  to  my  mther !  My  father ! 
my  father !  In  all  the  lonely  world  there  is  no- 
thing left  to  me  but  my  father  V' 

**  Why  do  you  weep  to  nu  about  your  broken 
lute  ?"  answered  Ulpius,  with  a  dull^  unmeaning 
•mile,  "  It  was  not  /that  destroyed  it  1" 

"They  have  slain  him  I''  she  shrieked  dis- 
tractedly, heedless  of  the  Pagan's  reply.  "  I  saw 
them  draw  their  swords  on  him  I  See,  his  blood 
is  on  me — mtl — Antonina  whom  he  protected 
and  loved  1  Look  there,  that  is  a  erave-— Am 
gprave — I  know  it  1  I  have  never  seen  him  since ; 
he  is  down--down  there!  under  the  flowers  I 
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grew  to  gather  for  him !  They  slew  him ;  and 
when  I  luiew  it  not,  they  have  buried  him  I — or 
yoi* — ^you  have  buried  him  1  You  have  hidden 
nim  under  the  cold  garden  earth  \  lie  is  gone  I 
—Ah,  gone,  gone — forever  jjdne  I" 

And  she  flung  herself  again  with  reckless  vio- 
lence on  the  grave.  After  looking  steadfastly  on 
her  for  a  moment,  Ulpius  approached  and  raised 
her  from  the  earth. 

**  Come  1"  he  cried  angrily,  **  the  night  grows 
on— ^your  father  waits  T' 


outwatch  the  sentinels !    Tou  shall  walk  in  the 
pathway  that  I  have  broken  through  the  bricks  1" 

The  girl's  features  lost,  for  a  moment,  their 
expression  of  grief,  and  grew  rigid  with  horror, 
as  she  glanced  at  his  fiery  eyes,  and  felt  the  fear- 
ful suspicion  of  his  insanity  darkening  over  her 
mind.  She  stood  powerless,  crembting,  unresist- 
ing, in  his  grasp,  without  attempting  to  delude 
him  into  departure,  or  to  appease  him  into 
delay. 

'*  Why  did  I  make  my  paswge  through  the 
wall  ?"  muttered  the  Pagan  in  a  low,  awe- 
struok  yoke,  suddenly  checking  himself^  as  be 
was  about  to  step  forward,  "Why  did  I  tear 
down  the  strene  brickwork,  and  go  forth  intothfft 
dark  suburbs  ?' 

He  )»used,  and  for  a  few  moments  struggled! 
with  his  purposeless  and  disconnected  thoughts ; 
but  a  blank,  a  darkness,  an  annihilation  over- 
whelmed Alaric  and  the  Gk>thic  camp,  which  ha 
vainly  endeavored  to  disperse.  He  sighed  bit- 
terly to  himself—**  It  is  gone  1*^  and  sSll  grasps- 
ing  Antonina  by  the  hand,  drew  her  after  him  to 
the  garden  gate. 

"'  Leave  me  t"  she  shrieked  as  he  passed  on- 
ward into  the  pathway  that  lea  to  the  high  road. 
'^  Oh.  be  merciful,  and  leave  me  to  die  where  hi 
has  died !" 

"  Peace !  or  I  will  rend  you  limb  by  limb,  as  I 
rent  the  stones  from  the  Wall  when  I  passed 
through  it  I"  he  whispered  to  her  in  fierce  accents^ 
as  she  Struggled  to  escape  him.  ^  You  shall  re> 
turn  with  me  to  Rome  I  Yon  shall  walk  in  the 
track  that  I  have  made  an  the  rifted  brickwork  !'* 

Terror,  anguish,  exhaustion,  overpowered  her 
weak  efibrts.  Her  lips  moved,  partly  in  prayer, 
and  partly  in  ejaculation  j  but  she  spoke  no  audi- 
ble word,  as  she  mechanically  sufl*ered  the  Pagan 
to  lead  her  onward  by  the  hand. 

They  paced  on  under  the  ^-lining  starlight, 
over  the  cold,  lonely  road,  and  through  the  dreary 
and  deserted  subtu'l)s,^-a  feaiful  and  discordant 
pair !  Coldly,  obediently,  impassively,  as  if  she 
were  walking  in  a  dream,  the  spirit-broken  girl 
moved  by  the  side  of  her  scarce-human  leader  I 
Disjointed  exelamationSs  alternating  horribly  be- 
tween infantine  simplicity  and  fieice  wickemiess, 
poured  incessantly  from  the  Pagan's  lips,  but  be 
never  addressed  himself  further  to  his  terror- 
stricken  companion.  So,  wending  rapidly  on- 
ward, they  gained  the  Grothic  lines ;  and  here  the 
madman  slackened  his  pace,  and  patted,  beast-' 
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like^  to  glare  no&nd  him,  as  lie  a|iproacbad  the 
habitations  §f  pien. 

Still  not  opposed  by  Antonina,  whose  faculties 
of  observation  were  petrified  by  her  terror  into 

Serfect  inaction,  even  here,  within  reach  of  the 
oubtful  aid  of  the  enemies  of  her  people,  the 
Pifgan  crept  forward  through  the  loncdiest  places 
of  the  encampment,  and  guided  by  the  mysteri- 
oqs  cunning  of  his  miseialue  race,  eluded  suocess- 
fully  the  observation  of  the  drowsy  sentinels. 
Never  bewildered  bv  the  darkness — ^for  the'moon 
had  gone  down — always  led  by  the  aniipal  in- 
stinct coexistent  with  ms  disease,  he  passed  over 
the  waste  eround  between  the  hostile  encamp* 
coent  and  the  city,  and  arrived  triumphant  at  the 
Veap  of  stones  that  marked  hia  entiaoce  to  the 
rifted  wall. 


For  one  moment  be  stopped,  and  tanai  in- 
ward the  girl,  pointed  prouoly  to  the  dark,  V>« 
breach,  he  was  about  to  penetrate.  Then,  diiv. 
ing  her  half-fainting  form  closer  to  his  dde,k»k' 
ing  up  attentively  to  the  ramparts,  and  OBim 
as  noiselessly  as  though  turl  were  benau  u 
feet,  he  entered  the  di^ky  rift  with  his  hdplai 
charge. 

Ab  they  disappeand  in  the  lecencs  of  tk 
wall,  Night— the  stormy,  the  eventful,  tbe  &ull 
— ^reached  its  last  limit;  and  the  famished  acBti* 
nel  on  the  fortifications  of  the  beaieeed  citv  rooni 
himself  from  his  dreary  and  absorbing  thoogba^ 
for  he  saw  that  the  new  day  was  dawniag  in  tlw 
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•la  genta  aioriva  mms  rimedio :  ntsoati  i  cuctodi  dells  leggi  si  divine,  dttt  umaae,  gU  leaknti  k 
^BOttlciTsno,  eoHiiD«tte&do  rapine  •  ogni  altio  eoceuo  libenments  ;  i  p&zisnti  nuuicaTano  dtUs  deb* 

nura,  per  mancanza  di  gM  gli  asiiiteste  ; ^'    Ma-etirnklli. 

•*  0»$enatUmi  Mopra  Jl  Deatmenm  ii  Oiovamri  BoecaeeL" 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  BREACH   BEPA88XIX 


Sit.Ei«Ti«Y  and  vacantly  the  sentinel  at  the 
rifted  wall  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  eastern  clouds, 
•a  they  slowly  brightened  before  the  advancing 
dawn.  Desolate  as  was  the  appearance  of  the 
*dull,  misty  daybreak,  it  was  yet  the  most  wel- 
come of  all  the  objects  surrounding  the  starving 
soldier,  on  which  ne  could  fix  his  languid  gaze. 
To  look  back  on  the  city  behind  him,  was  to 
look  back  on  the  dreary  enamel  house  of  fiunine 
and  death ;  to  look  down  on  the  waste  ground, 
without  the  walls,  was  to  look  down  on  the  dead 
body  of  the  comrade  of  his  watch,  who,  madden- 
ed by  the  panes  of  hunger  which  he  had  suffered 
during  the  night,  had  cast  himself  from  the  ram- 
part to  meet  a  welcome  death  on  the  earth  be- 
neath. Famished  and  despairing  the  sentinel 
crouched  on  the  fortifications,  which  he  had  now 
neither  strength  to  pace  nor  care  to  defend; 
yeamine  for  me  food  that  he  had  no  hope  to  ob- 
tain, as  ne  watched  the  gray  daybreak  from  his 
solitary  post. 

While  he  was  thus  still  occupied,  the  gJoomy 
silence  of  the  scene  was  suddenly  broken  oy  the 
sound  of  falling  brickwork  at  tne  inner  base  of 
the  wall,  followed  by  faint  entreaties  for  mercy 
and  deliverance,  which  rose  on  his  ear,  strangely 
mingled  with  oisjointed  expressions  of  defiaiace 
and  exultation  from  a  second  voice.  He  slowly 
turned  his  head,  and  looking  down,  saw  on  the 
ground  beneath,  a  young  girl  straggling  in  the 
grasp  of  an  old  man,  who  was  hurrying  her  on- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  Pindan  Gate. 

For  one  moment  the  girFs  eye  met  the  sen- 
tinels vacant  glance,  and  she  renewed,  with  a 
last  effort  of  strength,  and  a  ereater  vehemence 
of  supplication,  her  cries  for  help:  bnt  the  soldier 
neither  moved  nor  answered.  Exhausted  ai  be 
no  sight  coold  zSect  him  now  but  the  sight 


of  food.  Like  the  rest  of  the  dtizeni,  be  yn» 
sunk  in  the  heavy  stupor  of  8tarvation,'-«lfidi, 
reckless,  brutalized.  No  disasters  coukl  depro^ 
no  atrocities  arouse  him.  Fiunine  had  tea 
asunder  eveiy  social  tie,  had  withered  every  ko- 
man  sympathy,  among  his  besieeed  fellow-db- 
zens,  and  ne  was  famishing  like  Siem. 

So,  as  the  girPs  entreaties  for  protectioo  oov 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  on  his  ear,  he  made  o» 
effort  to  move  his  languid  limbs ;  he  watched  bei 
with  a  dull  mechanical  gaze,  as  she  was  dng^ 
away,  until  a  turn  in  the  pathway  at  the  foot  of 
the  Fincian  Hill  hid  her  from  sight;  then  La 
eyes  slowly  reverted  to  the  cloudy  heaven  which 
had  been  the  object  of  their  former  cooteiS' 
plation,  and  his  mind  resumed  its  M  paiofblpoT' 
poseless  abstraction^  as  if  no  event  had  haloed 
to  challenge  its  failing  ^ultiea  but  the  uatul 
before. 

At  the  moment  when  the  dawn  had  first  ap- 
peared, could  he  have  looked  down  by  some  nr* 
terious  agency  to  the  interior  foundatioDs  of  the 
wall,  from  the  rampart  on  which  he  kept  hi 
weary  watch,  such  a  sight  must  then  hav^e  pit' 
sented  itself  as  would  have  aromed  even  ht 
sluggish  observation  to  rigid  attention  and  in> 
voluntary  surprise. 

Winding  upward  and  downward  anoong  jig^ 
masses  of  rumed  brickwork,  now  lost  amid  tbf 
shadows  of  drearjr  chasm&  now  promineat  of& 
the  elevations  of  rising  arenes,  the  dark  irregchr 
passages  broken  by  Ulpius  in  the  rotten  VtiU 
would  then  have  presented  themselves  to  ha 
eyes^ — not  stretching  forth  in  dismal  solitude,  m( 
peopled  only  by  the  reptiles  native  to  the  pisct* 
out  traced  in  ful  their  mazes  by  human  iona 
Then  he  wonli  have  perceived  the  fieire,  ieflc> 
lute  Pagan,  moving  through  darkness  and  oh^ 
cles  with  a  sure,  solemn  progress,  dnwing  ai^ 
him,  like  a  doe  devoted  to  his  will,  the  youfiC 
girl  whose  hapleBS  fate  had  doomed  her  Is  w 
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nto  hu  power.  Her  half«fiuiiting  £gQie  mii^t 
hen  have  been  seen,  sometimes  prostiate  on  toe 
ligher  places  of  the  breach,  wliile  her  fearful 
;uide  descended  before  her  into  a  chasm  beyond, 
ind  then  turned  to  drag  her  after  him  to  a  darker 
ind  a  lower  depth  yet, — sometimes  bent  in  sup- 
>lication,  when  her  lips  moved  once  more  with  a 
aat  despairing  entreaty,  and  her  limbs  trembled 
with  a  final  effort  to  escanie  from  her  captor's 
elentless  grasp.  While  stiU  through  all  that  op* 
losed  him,  the  same  fierce  tenacity  of  purpose 
vould  have  been  invariably  visible  in  every  action 
>f  Ulpius,  constantly  conoTmine  him  in  nis  mad 
"esolution  to  make  his  victim  the  follower  o(  his 
>rogress  through  the  wall  ever  guiding  him  with 
I  8tn£h^  instinct  througn  every  hindrance,  and 
ireservmg  him  from  every  danger  in  his  jwth, 
mtil  it  broq^ht  him  forth  triumphant  with  his 
)riBoner  still  in  his  power,  acain  free  to  tread  the 
lesolated  streets  and  mingte  with  the  &mine- 
stricken  citizens  of  Rome. 

And  now,  when  after  peril  and  anguish  she 
mce  more  stood  within  the  city  of  Mr  home, 
;vhat  hope  remained  to  Antonina  of  obtaining  her 
a«t  refuge  under  her  father's  roof^  and  deriving 
ler  solitary  consolation  in  the  effort  to  regain  her 
ather's  love  ?  With  the  termination  of  his  pas* 
age  throueh  the  breach  in  the  wall,  had  ended 
(very  recollection  associated  with  it  in  the  Pa- 
gan's shattered  memory.  A  new  blank  now 
)ervaded  his  lost  Acuities,  desolate  as  that  which 
lad  overwhelmed  them  in  the  night  when  he 
irst  stood  in  the  farm-house  ^[arden  bv  the  voung 
:hieftain's  grave.  He  moved  onwaro,  unobserv- 
uit,  unthinking,  without  aim  or  hope,  driven  by 
i  mysterious  restlessness,  foivetting  the  very 
iresence  of  Antonina  as  she  followed  him,  but 
>till  mechanically  grasping  her  hand,  and  drag- 
ging her  after  him  ne  knew  not  whither. 

And  she,  on  her  part,  made  no  effort  more  for 
leliverance.  She  lud  seen  the  sentinel  unmoved 
ly  her  entreaties,  she  had  seen  the  walls  of  her 
ather's  house  receding  from  her  longing  ^jes,  as 
Jlpius  pitilessly  hurried  her  further  and  furtner 
rom  its  distant  door:  and  she  lost  the  last  fiiint 
lope  of  restoration,  the  last  L'ngering  desire  of 
ife,  as  the  sense  of  her  helplessness  now  weighed 
leaviest  on  her  mind.  Her  heart  was  full  of  her 
roung  warrior  who  had  been  slain,  and  of  her 
ather  from  whom  she  had  parted  in  the  hour  of 
lis  wrath,  as  she  now  feebly  followed  the 
Pagan's  steps,  and  resigned  herself  to  a  speedy 
uchaustion  and  death,  in  her  utter  despair. 

They  turned  from  the  Pincian  Gate  and  gained 
he  Campus  Martins ;  and  here,  the  aspect  of  the 
wsieged  city  and  the  condition  of  its  doomed  in- 
uibitants  were  fully  an(r  fearfully  disclosed  to 
rievr,  On  the  sur&ce  of  the  noble  area,  once 
hronged  with  bustling  crowds  passing  to  and  fro 
n  every  direction  as  their  various  destinations  or 
aprices  might  lead  them,  not  twenty  moving 
igures  were  now  discernible.  These  few,  who 
itiU  retained  the  strength  or  the  resolution  to  pace 
he  greatest  thorou^hfiure  of  Rome,  stalked  back- 
ward and  forward  mcessantly,  their  hollow  eyes 
ixed  on  vacancy,  their  wan  hands  pressed  over 
heir  mouths  ^  each  separate,  distrustful,  silent ; 
ierce  as  impnsoned  miuimen ;  restless  as  specters 
iisturbed  in  a  place  of  tombs. 

Such  were  the  citizens  who  still  nooved  over 
Jm  Campus  Martius ;  and,  besetting  their  nath 
Bvherever  they  turned,  lay  the  gloomy  numDers 
af  the  dying  and  the  dead— the  Wctinis  already 


stricken  by  the  pestilence  which  had  now  arisen 

in  the  infected  city,  and  joined  the  &mine  in  ilp 
work  of  desolation  and  death.  Around  the  pi^Uc 
fountains,  where  the  water  still  bubbled  up  as 
freshly  as  in  the  summer  time  of  prosperi^^  and 
peace,  the  poorer  population  of  beleaguered  Rome 
bad  chiefly  congregated  to  expire.  Some  still 
retained  strength  enough  to  drink  greedily  at  the 
margin  of  the  stone  basins,  across  whicn  others 
lay  dead — ^thcir  heads  and  shoulders  immereed  in 
tlie  water-*<irowned  from  lack  of  Strang^  to 
draw  back  after  their  first  draueht  Children 
mounted  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  fountain's  brim^-parente 
stared  vacantly  at  the  corpses  of  their  children, 
alternately  floating  and  sinking  in  the  water, 
into  which  they  ^d  fidlen  unsucoorsd  and  on* 
mourned. 

In  other  parts  of  the  place,  at  the  open  gates  of 
the  theaters  and  hippodromes,  in  the  unguarded 
porticoes  of  the  palaces  and  the  baths,  lay  th« 
discolored  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  ere  they 
could  reach  the  fountains— of  women  and  chUdien, 
especially— -eurrounded,  in  frightful  contrast,  by 
the  abandoned  furniture  of  luxury  and  the  dis- 
carded inventions  of  vice — by  gilded  couches-^ 
by  inlaid  tables — by  jeweled  cornices — ^by  ob- 
scene pictures  and  statues — ^by  brilliantly-framed, 
gaudily-tinted  manuscripts  of  licentious  songs, 
still  hanging  at  their  accustomed  places  on  tLs 
lofty  marble  walls.  Further  on,  in  the  by- 
streets  and  the  retired  courtSL  where  the  corpse 
of  the  tradesman  was  stretcned  on  his  empty 
counter;  where  the  soldier  of  the  citv-guard 
dropped  down  overpowered  ere  he  reached  the 
linuts  of  his  rounds:  where  the  wealthy  merehant 
lay  pestilence-stricken  upon  the  last  hoards  of 
repulsive  food  which  his  gold  had  procured ;  the 
atfasain  and  the  robber  might  ie  seen — now 
greedily  devouring  the  ofial  that  lay  around  them, 
now  falling  dead  upon  the  bodies  which  they  haq 
rifled  but  the  moment  before. 

Over  the  whole  prospect,  far  and  near,  wherever 
it  might  extend,  whatever  the  horrors  by  which 
it  might  be  occupied,  was  spread  a  blanx,  super- 
natural stillness.  Not  a  sound  arose ;  the  Uving 
were  as  silent  as  the  dead :  crime,  suffering,  de- 
spair, were  all  voiceless  alike  :  the  trumpet  was 
unheard  in  the  guard-house ;  tne  beU  never  rang 
from  the  churckn-even  the  thick,  misty  rain,  that 
now  descended  from  the  black  and  unmoving 
clouds,  and  obscured  in  cold  shadows  the  outlines 
of  distant  buildings  and  the  pinnacle-tops  of 
mighty  palaces,  feU  noiseless  to  the  ground.  The 
sky  had  no  wind  ^  the  earth  had  no  echoes — ^the 
pervading  desolation  appalled  the  eye ;  the  vast 
stillness  weighed  dull  on  the  ear — ^it  was  a  scene, 
as  of  the  last-left  city  of  an  exhausted  world, 
decaying  noiselessly  into  primeval  chaos. 

Through  this  atmosphere  of  darkness  and 
death;  along  these  paths  of  pestilence  and 
famine ;  unregarding  and  unregarded,  the  Pagan 
and  his  prisoner  passed  slowly  onward,  toward 
the  quarter  of  the  city  opposite  the  Pincian 
Mount  No  ray  of  thought,  even  vet,  brightened 
the  dull  faculties  of  Ulpius ;  still  ne  walked  for* 
ward  vacantl]^.  and  stilt  he  was  followed  wearily 
by  the  fast-failing  girl. 

Sunk  in  her  mingled  stupor  of  bodily  wealmess 
and  mental  despair,  she  never  spoke,  never  raised 
her  head,  never  looked  forth  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  She  had  now  ceased  even  to  feel  th« 
strong^  oold  grasp  of  the  Pagan's  hand.  Shadowy . 
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visions  of  spheres  beyond  the  worid,  artayed  in 
enchanting  beauty,  and  peopled  with  happy 
spirits  in  their  old  earthly  forms ;  where  a  long 
deathless  existence  moved  smoothly  and  dreamily 
onwaid,  without  mark  of  time  or  taint  of  woe. 
were  opening  before  her  mind.  She  lost  all 
memory  of  {fictions  and  wrongs,  all  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  the  madman  at  whose  mercy 
the  remained.  And  thus,  she  still  moved  feebly 
onward  as  the  will  of  Ulpius  guided  her,  with  no 
observation  of  her  present  peril,  and  no  anxiety 
lor  her  impending  &te. 

They  passed  the  grand  circular  structure  of  the 
Pantheon,  entered  the  long  narrow  streets  leading 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  finally  gained  the 
margin  of  the  Tiber — hard  bj  the  little  island 
that  still  rises  in  the  midst  of  its  waters.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Pagan  paused  mechanicallv 
in  his  course,  and  vacantly  directed  his  dull 
dreamy  eyes  on  the  prospect  before  him,  where 
the  walls,  stretching  abruptly  outward  from  their 
oidinary  direction,  mdoera  the  Janiculum  Hill, 
■s  it  rose  with  its  irregular  mass  of  buildings  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

At  this  sudden  change  from  action  to  repose, 
the  ovenasked  energies  which  had  hitherto  gifted 
the  limbs  of  Antonina  with  an  unnatural  power 
of  endurance,  abruptly  relaxed.  She  sank  down 
helpless  and  silent ;  her  head  drooped  toward  the 
hara  ground,  as  toward  a  welcome  pillow,  but 
found  no  support ;  for  the  Pagan^s  iron  grasp  of 
her  hand  remained  unyielding  as  ever.  Infirm 
though  he  was,  he  appeared  at  this  moment  to 
be  unconscious  that  his  prisoner  was  now  hang- 
ing at  his  side.  Every  association  coimected 
with  her.  every  recollection  of  his  position  with 
her  in  her  lather's  house,  had  vanished  from  his 
memory.  A  darker  blindness  seemed  to  have 
sank  over  his  bodily  perceptions ;  his  eyes  rolled 
dowly  to  and  fro  over  the  prospect  before  him, 
but  regarded  nothing ;  his  panting  breaths  came 
thick  and  fast;  his  shrunk  chest  heaved  as  if 
some  deep,  dread  agony  were  pent  within  it — it 
was  evident  that  a  new  crisis  in  his  insanity  was 
at  hand. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  bands  of  marauders 
— ^the  desperate  criminals  of  famine  and  plague — 
who  still  prowled  through  the  city,  appeared  in 
the  street.  Their  trembung  hands  sought  their 
weapons,  and  their  haggard  faces  brightened 
when  they  first  discerned  the  Pagan  tmd  the 
girl;  but  as  they  approached  nearer  they  saw 
enough  in  the  figures  of  the  two,  at  a  glance,  to 
destroy  their  hopes  of  seizing  on  them  eitner 
plunder  or  food.  For  an  instant  they  stood  by 
their  intended  victims,  as  if  debating  whether  to 
murder  them  only  for  murder's  sake,  when  the 
appearance  of  two  women,  stealthily  quitting  a 
house  further  on  in  the  street,  carrying  a  basxet 
covered  by  some  tattered  garments,  attracted 
their  attention.  They  turned  instantlyto  follow 
the  bearers  of  the  basket,  and  again  Ulpius  and 
Antonina  were  left  alone  on  the  river's  bank. 

The  appearance  of  the  assassins  had  been 
powerless,  as  every  other  sight  or  event  in  the 
city,  in  arousing  the  faculties  of  Ulpius.  He  had 
neitner  looked  on  them  nor  fled  from  them  when 
they  surrounded  him ;  but  now  when  they  were 
eone,  he  slowly  turned  his  head  in  the  direction 
by  which  they  had  departed.  His  gaze  wandered 
over  the  wet  flagstones  of  the  street,  over  two 
corpses  stretched  on  them  at  a  little  distance, 
over  the  figure  of  a  female  slave,  who  lay  fot^ 


saken  near  the  wan  of  one  of  the 
her  last  energies  to  drink  from  the  turbid  xai^ 
water  which  ran  down  the  kennel  by  her  »de ; 
and  still  his  eyes  remained  unregaidlnl  of  all  tbsi 
they  encountered.  The  next  object  which  by 
chance  attracted  his  vacant  attentioii,  was  a  de» 
sorted  temple.  This  solitary  buikliiii^  fixe^  him 
immediately  in  oontemplatKm, — it  vras  destiDed 
to  open  a  new  and  a  warning  scene  in  ihe  dark 
tiasedy  of  his  closing  life. 

£i  his  course  through  the  dty  he  had  paaed 
unheeded  many  temples  far  more  promincBt  n 
situation,  far  more  imposing  in  Ametiire,  thu 
this.  It  was  a  building  of  no  remarkable  extenc. 
or  extraordinary  beauty.  Its  narrow  porticoei 
and  dark  doorway  were  more  fitted  to  repel  thas 
to  invite  the  eye;  but  it  had  ooe  attiactioa, 
powerful  above  all  glories  of  arclutectiire,  and  aD 
grandeur  of  situation,  to  arrest  in  kitn  those  wan- 
dering faculties,  whose  sterner  and  loftier  aimi 
were  now  suspended  forever;  it  was  dedieasad  Id 
Seruns, — ^to  the  idol  which  had  been  the  de^aif 
his  nrst  worship,  and  the  inspiralioa  of  his  aat 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  hia  faith.  IV 
image  of  the  god;  with  the  three-headed  monster 
encircled  by  a  serpent,  obedient  beneath  his  hand* 
was  carved  over  the  portico. 

What  flood  of  emotions  rushed  into  tiie  vacaat 
mind  of  Ulpius,  at  the  instant  when  he  dtseemed 
the  long-loved,  well-known  image  of  the  Egyptian 
god,  there  was  nothing,  for  some  moments,  oat* 
wardly  visible  in  him  to  betray.  His  moral  in- 
sensibility appeared  but  to  be  deepened,  as  his 
gaze  was  now  fixed  with  rigid  intensity  oo  the 
temple  portico.  Thus  he  continued  to  renam 
motionless,  as  if  what  he  saw' had  petrified  him 
where  he  stood,  when  the  clouds,  wiiich  had 
been  closing  in  deeper  and  deeper  Hkrknwi  ss 
the  morning  advanced,  and  which,  still  timniBA 
with  electricity,  were  gathering  to  revive  the 
storm  of  the  past  night,  burst  abruptly  into  m  load 
peal  of  thunder  over  his  head. 

At  that  warning  sound,  aa  if  it  had  been  thr 
supernatural  signiQ  awaited  to  arouse  him,-*as  if 
in  one  brief  moment  it  awakened  every  iecolk««- 
tionof  all  that  he  had  resolutely  attempt^  dorHf 
the  night  of  thunder  that  was  past,  he  statrted  into 
instant  animation.  His  countenance  brightened, 
his  form  expanded,  he  dropped  the  hand  of  ABt»> 
nina,  raised  his  arm  alott  toward  the  wiaiUa! 
heaven,  in  frantic  triumph,  then  stageerii^  focw 
ward,  fell  on  his  knees  at  tne  base  ofme  ten^ 
steps. 

Whatever  the  remembnuioes  c€  his  pasffip^ 
through  the  wall  at  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  of  iht 
toil  and  peril  succeeding  it,  which  had  levirfd 
when  the  thunder  first  sounded  in  his  e«r,  thej 
had  now  vanished  as  rapidly  as  they  had  arisa. 
and  had  left  his  wandering  memory  free  to  rewt 
to  the  scenes  which  the  image  of  Setmpis  wss 
naost  fitted  to  recall.  Recollections  of  his  boyiah 
enjoyments  in  the  Temple  at  Alexajidna,  of  hm 
youth's  enthusiasm,  of  tne  triumphs  of  his  eariv 
manhood, — all  disjointed  and  wayward,  yet  afi 
bright,  glorious,  intoxicating. — flauied  hmian  hm 
shatter^  mind.  Tears,  the  nnt  that  he  had  sbtd 
since  his  happy  youth,  flowed  quick  down  ha 
withered  cheeks.  He  pressed  his  hot  Ibcehrad. 
he  beat  his  parched  hand,  in  ecstasy,  oo  the  coU. 
wet  steps  beneath  him.  Hd  muttered  breathlefl 
ejaculations,  he  breathed  atrai^e  monniBs  of 
endearment,  he  humbled  himself  m  his  laptifrans 
delight  beneath  the  walls  of  the  trnndt^  like  s 
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dog  diat  has  discovered  hii  loit  mafter,  and  fiiwna  I 
anectionatel^  at  hia  feet    Criminal  as  he  was, 
his  joy  in  his  abasement,  his  glory  in  his  miser- 1 
able  isolation  from  humanity,  was  a  doom  of 
degradation  pitiable  to  be  beheld. 

After  an  interval  his  mood  changed.  He  roae 
to  his  feet;  his  trembling  limbs  strengthened 
with  a  youUiful  vigor  as  he  ascended  the  temple 
ateps,  and  gained  its  doorway.  He  turned  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  forth  over  the  street,  ere  he 
entered  the  hallowed  domain  of  his  distempered 
imagination.  To  Asm  the  cloudy  sky  above  was 
now  shining  with  the  radiance  of  ine  sun-bright 
East.  The  death-laden  highways  of  Rome^  as 
they  stretched  before  hioi,  were  beautiful  with 
lofty  trees,  and  populous  with  happy  figures:  and 
along  the  dark  dasstones  beneath,  where  still  lay 
the  corpses  which  ne  had  no  eye  to  see,  he  beheld 
already  the  priests  of  Serapis,  with  his  revered 
goaidian,  his  beloved  Macrinus  of  former  days,  at 
their  head,  advancing  to  meet  and  welcome  him 
in  the  hall  of  the  Egyptian  god.  Visions  such  as 
these  passed  gloriously  before  the  Pagan's  eyes, 
as  he  stood  triumphant  on  the  steps  of  the  temple, 
and  brightened  to  him  with  a  noonday  light  its 
dusky  reoeases,  when  after  his  brief  detay  he 
turned  from  the  street,  and  disappeared  through 
the  doorway  of  the  sacred  place. 

The  rain  poured  down  more  thickly  than  before ; 
the  thunder,  once  aroused,  now  sounded  in  deep 
and  frequent  peals,  as  Antonina  raised  herself 
iiom  the  ground,  and  looked  around  her,  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  that  the  dreaded  form  of 
T^lpius  must  meet  her  eyes.  No  living  creature 
was  visible  in  the  street  The  forsaken  slave 
still  reclined  near  the  wall  of  the  house  where 
she  had  first  appeared,  when  the  Pagan  gained 
the  approaches  to  the  temple ;  but  she  now  lay 
there  dead.  No  fresh  bands  of  robbers  appeared 
in  si^ht.  An  unintemioted  solitude  prevailed  in 
all  directions,  as  fitr  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

At  the  moment  when  Ulpius  had  relinquished 
hi»  grasp  of  her  hand,  Antonina  had  sunk  to  the 
ground,  helpless  and  resigned,  but  not  exhausted 
beyond  all  power  of  sensation,  or  all  capacity  for 
thought  While  she  lajr  on  the  cold  pavement 
of  the  street  her  mind  sull  pursued  its  visions  of 
a  speedy  death,  and  a  tranouil  life-in-d«ath  to 
succeed  it  in  a  future  state.  But,  as  the  slow  mo- 
ments moved  onward,  and  no  harsh  voice  sound- 
ed in  her  ear,  no  pitiless  hand  dragged  her  from 
the  ground,  no  ominous  footsteps  were  audible 
around  her,  a  change  passed  gradually  over  her 
thoughts ;  the  instinct  of  self-meaervation  slowly 
revived  within  her ;  and,  as  sne  raised  herself  lo 
look  forth  on  the  gloomy  prospect,  the  chances  of 
oninterrupted  flight  and  present  safety  presented 
by  the  solitude  of  the  street,  aroused  her  like  a 
▼oice^  of  encouragement,  like  an  unexpected 
promise  of  help. 

Her  perception  of  outer  influences  returned, 
she  felt  the  rain  that  drenched  her  garments,  she 
shuddered  at  the  thunder  sounding  over  her  head, 
she  marked  with  horror  the  d^  bodies  lying 
before  her  on  the  stones.  An  overpowering  de- 
sire animated  her  to  fly  from  the  place,  to  escape 
from  the  desolate  scene  around,  even  though  sne 
riiould  sink  exhausted  by  the  efibrt  in  the  next 
street.  Slowly  she  arose, — ^her  limbs  trembled 
with  a  premature  infirmity ;  but  she  gained  her 
foet  She  tottered  onwaro,  turning  her  back  on 
the  river,  passed  bewildered  between  long  rows 
of  daaertea  houses,  and  arrived  opposite  a  public 


carden,  snrroanding  a  little  ammner-hoose,  whose 
deserted  portico  ofliered  both  concealment  and 
shelter.  Here,  therefore,  she  took  refuse,  crouch- 
ing in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  building,  and 
biding  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  all 
view  of  the  dreary  though  altered  scenes  which 
spread  before  her  eyes. 

Woeful  thoughts  and  recollections  now  moved 
within  her  in  bewildering  confusion.  All  that 
she  had  suffered  since  Ulpius  had  dragged  hsr 
from  the  &rm-house  in  the  suburbs — the  nighU 
pilgrimage  over  the  phiin-*the  fearful  passage 
through  the  wall — ^revived  in  her  memory,  min- 
gled with  vague  ideas  now  for  the  first  time 
aroused,  of  the  plague  and  famine  that  were  des- 
olating the  city;  and,  with  sudden  apprehensions 
that  uoisvintha  might  still  be  following  hery 
knife  in  hand,  through  the  lonely  streets :  while 
passively  prominent  over  all  these  varying 
sources  of  anguish  and  dread,  the  scene  of  the 
young  chieftain's  death  lay  like  a  cold  weight  on 
ner  hienvy  heart.  The  cump  turf  of  his  grave 
seemed  still  to  press  against  ner  breast ;  his  last 
kiss  yet  trembled  on  her  lips ;  she  knew,  though 
she  dared  not  look  down  on  them,  that  the  spots 
of  his  blood  yet  stained  her  ^prments. 

Whether  she  strove  to  nae  and  continue  her 
flight ;  whether  she  crouched  down  again  under 
the  portico,  re8i|pied  for  one  bitter  moment  to 
perisn  by  the  knife  of  Goisvintha, — ^if  Goisvintha 
were  near ;  to  fall  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
Ul  pius, — if  Ulpius  were  tracking  her  to  her  retreat, 
the  crushing  sense  that  she  was  utterly  bereavea 
of  her  beloved  protector, — ^that  the  fne;nd  of  her  * 
brief  days  of  happiness  was  lost  to  her  forever,-^ 
that  Hermanric,  who  had  preserved  her  from 
death,  had  been  muidered  in  his  youth  and  hia 
strength  by  her  side,  never  desertra  her.  Since 
the  assassination  in  tne  farm-house,  she  was  now 
for  the  first  time  alone;  and  now  for  the  first 
time  ahe  felt  the  full  severity  of  her  affliction, 
and  knew  how  dark  was  the  blank  which  was 
spread  before  every  aspiration  of  ber  future  li£s. 

£nduring,  almost  eternal,  as  the  burden  of  her 
desfriation  seemed  now  to  have  become,  it  was 
yet  to  be  removed,  ere  long,  by  feelings  of  a  ten* 
derer  mounfulneo,  and  a  more  resisned  woe. 
The  innate  and  innocent  fortitude  of  disposition, 
which  had  made  her  patient  under  the  rigor  of 
her  yoiithf^U  education  and  hopeful  under  the 
trials  that  assailed  her  on  her  banishment  from 
her  father's  house;  which  had  never  deserted 
her  until  the  awful  scenes  of  the  past  night  of 
assassination  and  death  rose  in  triumphant  horror 
before  her  eyes ;  and  which,  even  then,  had  been 
suspended  mit  not  destroyed,  was  now  destined 
to  regain  its  healing;  influence  over  her  heart.  As 
she  still  cowered  in  her  lonely  refuge,  the  final 
lK»pe,  the  yearling  dependence  on  a  restoration  to 
her  fiithers  presence  and  her  father's  love,  that 
had  moved  her  over  the  young  chieftain's  grave, 
and  had  prompted  her  last  eflbrt  for  frrodom 
when  Ulpius  had  dragged  her  through  the  pas« 
sage  in  the  rifted  wall,  suddenly  revived. 

Once  more  she 'arose,  and  looked  forth  on  the 
desolate  city  and  the  stormy  sky ;  but  now,  with 
mild  and  unshrinking  eyes.  Her  recollections  of 
the  past  grew  tender  in  their  youthful  grief:  her 
thoughts  for  the  future  became  patient,  solenm 
and  serene.  Imases  of  her  first  and  her  last-left 
protector,  of  her  old  &miliar  home,  of  her  garden 
solitude  on  the  Pincian  Mount^  spread  beautiful 
before  her  imagination,  as  ntting-places  to  hsr 
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ynary  hettrt  She  descended  the  steps  of  the 
Bunmer-house,  with  no  apprehension  of  her  en- 
emies, no  doubt  of  her  resolution ;  for  she  knew 
the  beacon  that  was  now  to  direct  her  onward 
oourse.  The  tears  gathered  full  in  her  eyes  as 
Ab  passed  into  the  garden ;  but  her  step  never 
&fteredj  her  features  never  lost  their  combined 
expression  of  tianqoil  sorrow  and  subdued  hope. 
So  sh^  once  more  enteied  the  perilous  streets ; 
and,  murmuring  to  heieelf— ^^  M y  fether!  my 
father !''  as  if  in  those  simple  woids  lay  the* 
hand  that  was  to  guide,  and  the  providence  that 
was  to  preserve  her,  she  began  to  trace  her  sol- 
itary way  in  the  direction  of  the  Pindan  Mount. 

It  was  a  spectacles-touching,  beautiful,  even 
snblime-^to  see  this  young  girl,  but  a  few  hours 
freed,  by  perilous  paths  and  hf  criminal  hands, 
fipom  scenes  which  had  begun  m  treachery  only 
to  end  in  death,  now  passing,  resolute  and  alone, 
through  the  streets  of  a  mighty  city,  over- 
whelmed by  all  that  is  poignant  m  human  an- 
guish, and  nideous  in  human  crime.  It  was  a 
noble  evidence  of  the  strong  power  over  the 
worid  and  the  world's  perils,  with  which  the 
simplest  affection  may  arm  the  frailest  being — to 
behold  her  thus  punuing  her  way,  superior  to 
every  horror  of  desolation  and  death  that  clogeed 
her  path,  unconsciously  discovering  in  the  sofny- 
murmured  name  of  ^father,"  which  still  leU  at 
intervals  from  her  lips,  the  pure  purpose  that 
sustained  her — the  steady  heroism  tnat  ever  held 
her  in  her  doubtful  course.  The  storms  of  heaven 
poured  over  her  head — ^the  crimes  and  sufferings 
*af  Rome  darkened  the  paths  of  her  pilgrimage ; 
but  she  passed  firmly  onward  througn  idl,  like  a 
ministenne  spirit^  journeying  along  earthly  shores 
in  the  bri^t  inviolability  of  its  merciful  mission 
and  its  holy  thoughts— like  a  ray  of  light  living 
in  the  strength  of  its  own  beauty,  amid  the  tem- 
pest and  obscurity  of  a  stranger  sphere. 

Once  more  she  entered  the  Campus  Martius.< 
Again  she  passed  the  public  fountains,  still  un- 
naturally devoted  to  serve  as  beds  for  the  dying 
and  as  sepulchers  for  the  dead ;  again  she  trod 
the  dreary  highways,  where  the  stronger  among 
the  famished  populace  yet  paced  hither  and  thither 
in  ferocious  silence  and  unsocial  separation.  No 
word  was  addressed,  hardly  a  look  was  directed 
to  her,  as  she  pursued  her  solitary  course.  She 
was  desolate  among  the  desolate ;  forsaken  among 
othere  abandoned  \ikm  herself 

The  robber  when  he  passed  her  by,  saw  that 
rile  was  worthless  for  the  interests  of  plunder  as 
the  poorest  of  the  dying  citizens  itround  him.  The 
patrician,  loitering  feebly  onward  to  the  shelter 
of  his  palace  halls,  avoided  her  as  a  new  suppli- 
ant among  the  people  for  the  charity  which  he 
had  pot  to  bestow ;  and  quickened  his  pace  as  she 
aiqiroached  him  in  the  street.  Unpmtected,  yet 
unmolested,  hurrying  from  her  loneliness  and  her 
hitter  recollections  to  the  Tefo|[e  of  her  father's 
love,  as  she  would  have  hurried  when  a  child 
from  her  first  apprehension  of  ill  to  the  refuge 
of  her  father's  arms,  she  gained  at  length  the 
foot  of  the  Pincian  Hill— 4it  length  ascended  the 
streets  so  often  trodden  in  the  tranquil  days  of 
oldl 

The  portals  and  outer  buildings  of  Yetranio's 
palace,  as  she  passed  them,  presented  a  striking 
and  ominous  spectacle.  Within  the  lofW  steel 
railingB  which  protected  the  building,  the  famine- 
wasted  slaves  of  the  senator  appeared  reeling  and 
tattering  beneath  lull  vases  cSf  wine,  which  they 


were  feeUy  endeavoring  to  cany  into  the  inle* 
nor  apartments.  Oaudy  hangings  drooned  fnm 
the  balconies,  gariand^  of  ivy  were  wrealhed 
round  the  statues  of  the  marole  froDt.  In  the 
midst  of  the  besieged  city,  and  io  impioas 
mockery  of  the  famine  and  pestilence  wfaidi 
were  wasting  it—- hut  and  palace-— to  its  re> 
motest  confines,  were  proceeding  in  this  d^ 
voted  dwelling  the  preparations  for  a  triumphant 
feast  1 

Unheedfiil  of  the  startling 
by  Vetranio's  palace,  her  eyes  Sent'but  in  one  ab- 
sorbing direction,  her  steps  huirying  ftstcr  and 
faster  with  each  succeeding  instant,  Antonina  a|^ 
proached  the  home  from  which  she  had  been  ex- 
iled in  fear,  and  to  which  she  was  retoniiiig  ia 
woe.  Yet  a  moment  more  of  strong  exeitioii,  d 
overpowering  anticipation,  and  she  reached  ths 
garden  gate! 

She  dashed  back  the  heavy  hair,  naatted  over 
her  brows  by  the  rain ;  riie  glanced  Tanidly  amari 
her ;  she  beheld  the  window  of  her  oedchamber 
with  the  old  simple  curtain  still  hanging  at  its 
accustomed  place,  she  saw  the  weU^renaemboed 
trees,  the  carefully-tended  flower-beda,  now 
drooping  moumiully  beneath  the  gtoomy  sky. 
Her  heart  swelled  within  her,  her  Imath  seemed 
suddenly  anested  in  her  bosom,  as  she  tiod  the 
gsTden  path,  and  ascended  the  st^  beyond.  The 
door  at  the  top  was  ajar  *  with  a  last  efibtl  she 
thrust  it  open ;  and  stood  once  more — unaided  aod 
unwelcomed,  yet  hopeful  of  conaolatioo,  of  par- 
don, of  love— -within  her  first  and  last  saaetaaiy, 
the  waUs  of  her  home  I 


CHAPTER  II.  J 

rATBKR   ARD   CHILD. 

FoRSAKiEif  as  it  appears  on  an  outward  view, 
during  the  morning  of  which  we  now  write,  tlw 
house  of  Numerian  is  yet  not  tenantleas.  In  one 
of  the  sleeping  apartmenta,  stretched  on  hie  ooorh. 
with  none  to  watch  by  its  side,  lieathe  master  of 
the' little  dwelling.  We  last  oeheM  him  on  the 
scene  mingled  with  the  famishing  oongregatieo 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Johii  Lateren,  still  search- 
ing for  his  child  amid  the  confusion  of  the  poblk 
distribution  of  food  duringthe  earlier  stages  of  the 
misfortunes  of  besieged  Home.  Since  that  time 
he  has  toiled  and  suffered  much ;  and  now  the 
day  of  exhaustion  long  deferred,  the  hours  of  he)|^ 
lees  solitude  constantly  dreaded,  have  at  lei^th 
arrived. 

From  the  first  periods  of  the  siege^  while  aQ 
around  him  in  the  city  moved  gloomily  oowaid 
through  darkef  and  darker  changes ;  while  fiuniae 
rapidly  merged  into  pestilence  and  death ;  while 
human  hopes  and  purposes  gradually  diminished 
and  declined  with  each  succeeding  day,  he  alooe 
remained  ever  devoted  to  the  saoM  labor, 
ever  animated  by  the  same  object — the  onlj  one 
among  all  his  feUow  citisens  whom  no  outwud 
event  could  influence  for  good  or  evil,  for  hope  or 
fear. 

In  every  street  of  Rome,  at  aU  hours,  among 
all  ranks  of  people,  he  was  still  to  be  seen  coo- 
stantly  pursuinp;  the  same  hopeless  search.  When 
the  mob  burst  furiously  into  the  public  graoariea 
to  seize  the  last  supphes  of  com  boanled  for  the 
rich,  he  was  leady  at  the  doois  watduiig  thas 
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as  they  came  out.  When  rowa  of  houaea  wave 
deserted  by  all  but  the  dead,  ha  was  beheld  with- 
in,  passing  from  window  to  window,  as  he  soueht 
tlurough  each  room  for  the  treasure  that  he  had 
loet.  When  some  few  among  tlia  populace,  in 
the  first  days  of  the  pestilence,  united  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  cast  over  the  lofty  walls  the  corpses 
that  strewed  the  street,  he  mingled  with  them 
to  look  on  the  rigid  faces  of  the  dead.  In  solitary 
places,  where  the  jparent  not  vet  lost  to  afiection 
atrove  to  carry  his  dying  child  from  the  desert 
roadway  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof;  where  the  wife, 
atill  fiiithful  to  her  duties;,  received  her  husband's 
last  breath  in  silent  despair ;  he  was  seen  gliding 
by  their  sides,  and  for  one  brief  instant  looking  on 
them  with  attentive  and  mournful  eyes. .  Wher- 
ever he  went,  whatever  he  beheld,  he  asked  no 
aympathy  ana  sought  no  aid.  He  went  his  way, 
a  pilgrioi  on  a  solitary  path ;  an  uniegaided  ex- 
pectant for  a  boon  that  no  others  could  care  to 
pailake. 

When  the  famine  first  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
city,  he  seemed  unconscious  of  its  approach-*he 
made  no  effort  to  procure  befMehand  the  provi- 
aion  of  a  few  days'  sustenance ;  if  he  attended 
the  first  public  distributions  of  food^  it  was  only 
to  prosecute  his  search  for  his  child  amid  the 
throng  around  him.  He  must  have  perished  with 
the  first  feeble  victims  of  starvation,  had  he  not 
been  met,  during  his  solitary  wanderings,  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  congregation  whom  his 
piety  and  eloquence  had  collected  in  former 
aays. 

by  these  persons,  whose  entreaties  that  he 
would  suspend  his  hopeless  search  he  always  an- 
swered with  the  same  firm  and  patient  denial, 
his  course  waa  carefully  watched,  and  his  wants 
anxiously  provided  for.  Out  of  every  supply  of 
fixxl  which  they  were  enabled  to  collect,  his  snare 
was  invariably  carried  to  his  abode.  They  re- 
membered f  heir  teacher  in  the  hour  of  his  dejec- 
tion, as  they  had  formerly  reverenced  him  in  the 
day  of  hia  vigor :  they  toiled  to  preserve  his  life 
as  anxiously  as  tney  had  labored  to  profit  by  his 
instructions ;  they  listened  as  his  disciples  once, 
they  served  him  as  his  children  now. 

out  over  these,  as  over  all  other  offices  of  hu- 
man kindness,  the  famine  was  destined  gradually 
and  surely  to  prevail.  The  provision  of  food 
garnered  up  by  the  congregation,  ominously  les- 
sened with  each  succeeding  day.  When  the 
pestilence  began  darkly  to  appear,  the  numbers 
of  those  who  sought  their  afflicted  teacher  at  his 
abode,  or  followed  him  through  the  dreary 
•treets,  fiitally  decreased. 

Then,  as  the  nourishment  which  had  supported 
and  the  vigilance  which  had  watched  him  thus 
diminishM^so  did  the  hard-tasked  energies  of 
the  unhappy  father  &il  him  faster  and  faster. 
Each  morning  as  ha  arose,  his  steps  were  more 
feeble,  his  heart  grew  heavier  within  him,  his 
wanderings  through  the  city  were  less  and  less 
resolute  luid  prolonged.  At  length  his  powers 
totally  deserted  him;  the  last-left  members  of 
his  congregation,  as  they  approached  his  abode 
with  the  last'left  provision  of  food  which  they 
possessed,  found  him  prostrate  with  exhaustion 
at  his  garden  gate.  They  bore  him  to  his  couch, 
placed  their  charitable  ofiiaring  by  his  side,  and 
leaving  one  of  their  numbers  to  protect  him  from 
the  robber  and  the  assassin,  they  quitted  the 
house  in  despair. 

For  tome  days  the  guardian  temained  faithful 


( to  his  post,  until  hie  aufierings  fnm  lack  of  food 
t  overpowered  his  vi^lance.  Dreading  that,  ^ia 
his  extremity,  he  might  be  tempted  to  take  from 
the  old  man's  small  store  of  provision  what 
little  remained,  he  fled  from  the  house,  to  seek 
sustenance,  however  loathsome^  in  the  public 
streets ;  and  thenceforth  Numenan  was  left  de- 
fenseless in  his  solitary  abode. 

He  was  first  beheld  on  the  scenes  which  theae 
pages  preaent,  a  man  of  austere  purpose,  of  un- 
wearied energy ;  a  valiant  reformer,  who  defied 
all  difficulties  that  beset  him  in  his  progress ;  a 
triumphant  teacher,  leading  at  his  will  whoever 
listened  to  his  words ;  a  father,  proudly  contem- 
plating the  future  position  which  he  destined  for 
his  child.  Far  different  did  he  now  appeas. 
hogt  to  his  ambition,  broken  in  spirit.  helpTeas  in 
body,  separated  from  his  daughter  oy  hts  own 
act,  he  lay  on  his  untended  couch  in  a  death- 
like letha^.  The  cold  wind  blowing  through 
his  opened  window  awakened  no  sensations  m 
hia  torpid  frame, — ^the  cup  of  water  and  the  small 
relics  of  coarse  food  stood  near  his  hand,  but  he 
had  no  vigilance  to  discern  them.  His  open  eyee 
looked  steadfastly  upward,  and  yet  he  reposed 
as  one  in  a  deep  sleep,  or  as  one  already  devoted 
to  the  tomb;  save  when,  at  intervals,  his  lipa 
moved  slowly  with  a  long  and  painfully-drawn 
breath,  or  a  fever  flush  tinged  his  hoUow  cheek 
with  changing  and  momentary  hues. 

While  tnus  in  outward  aspect  appearing  to 
linger  between  life  and  death,  his  uculties  yet 
remained  feebly  vital  within  him.  Aroused  by 
no  external  influence,  and  governed  by  no  mental 
restraint,  they  now  created  before  him  a  strange 
waking  vision,  palpable  as  an  actual  event. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  lying,  not  in  his 
own  chamber,  but  in  some  mysterious  worlds 
filled  with  a  twilight  atmosphere,  inexpressibly 
soothing  and  gentle  to  his  acning  sight.  Through 
this  mild  radiance  he  could  trace,  at  long  intervu^ 
shadowy  representations  of  the  scAies  throush 
which  he  had  passed  in  search  of  his  lost  child. 
The  gloomy  streets,  the  lonely  houses  abandoned 
to  the  nnburied  dead,  which  ne  had  explored,  al<* 
temately  appeared  and  vanished  before  him  in 
solenm  succession;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  one 
vision  disappearod  ero  another  rose,  he  heard 
afar  off  a  sound  as  of  gentle,  womanly  voices, 
murmuring  in  solemn  accents,  ^^  The  search  has 
been  made  in  penitence,  in  patience,  in  prayer, 
and  has  not  been  pursued  in  vain.  The  lost 
shall  return — ^the  beloved  shall  yet  be  restored  1'' 

Thus,  as  it  had  begun,  the  vision  long  contin- 
ued. Now  the  scenes  through  which  he  had 
wandered  passed  slowly  before  his  eyes,  now 
the  soft  voices  murmured  pityingly  in  hu  ear. 
At  len^  the  first  disappeared  and  the  last  be- 
came silent;  then  ensued  a  long  vacant  interval, 
and  then  the  gray,  tranquil  light  brightened 
slowly  at  one  spot,  out  of  which  he  beheld  ad- 
vancing toward  him  the  form  of  bis  lost  child. 

She  came  to  his  side,  she  bent  lovingly  over 
him ;  be  saw  her  eyes,  with  their  old,  patient, 
child-like  expression,  looking  soirowfully  down 
upon  him.  His  heart  reviv^  to  a  sense  of  un- 
speakable awe  and  contrition,  to  emotions  of 
yearning  love  and  mournful  hope ;  his  speech  re- 
turned; he  whispered  tremulously,  ^ Child! 
child  1  I  repented  in  bitter  woe  the  wrong  that  I 
did  to  thee ;  I  sought  thee,  in  my  lonelmess  on 
earth,  through  the  long  day  and  the  gloomy 
night  I    And  now  the  merciful  God  hM  aenfc 
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dieeto  pudonme!  I  lored  diee;  I  wept  tor 
thee." 

His  voice  died  i^ithin  him,  for  now  his  out- 
ward sensations  revived.  He  felt  warm  tears 
falling  on  his  cheeks,  he  felt  embracing  arms 
clasped  round  him ;  he  heard  tenderly  repeated, 
^  Father  I  speak  to  me  as  you  were  wont ;  love 
me,  father,  and  forgive  me,  as  jron  loved  and 
fomve  me  when  I  was  a  little  child !" 

The  sound  of  that  well-remembered  voice— 
which  had  ever  spoken  kindly  and  revetently  to 
him ;  which  had  last  addressed  him  in  tones  of 
despairing  supplication;  which  he  had  hardlj 
hoped  to  hear  again  on  eaith — ^penetrated  his 
whole  being^  like  awakenine  music  in  the  dead 
ailence  of  ni^ht.  His  eyes  Tost  their  fixed,  va- 
cant expression ;  he  raised  himself  suddenly  on 
the  couch ;  he  saw  that  what  had  begun  as  a 
vision  bad  ended  as  a  reality ;  that  his  dream  had 

Sovsd  the  immediate  forerunner  of  its  own  ful- 
Iment ;  that  his  daughter  in  her  bodily  presence 
was  indeed  restored ;  and  his  head  drooped  for- 
ward, and  he  trembled  and  wept  upon  her  bosom. 
in  the  overpowering  ftillnese  of  his  gratitude  ana 
delight 

For  some  moments  Antonina,  calming  with 
the  resolute  heroism  of  affection  her  own  throng- 
ing emotions  of  awe  and  affright,  endeavored  to 
•oothe  and  support  her  fast-failing  parent.  Her 
horror  almost  overwhelmed  her,  as  she  thou^t 
that  now,  when  through  grief  and  peril  she  was 
at  last  restored  to  him,  he  might  expire  in  her 
wms ;  but  even  yet  her  resolution  did  not  all  fail 
her.  The  last  hope  of  her  brief  and  bitter  life 
was  now  the  hope  of  revivit^  her  father ;  and 
she  clung  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  despair^ 

She  cdmed  her  voice  while  sne  spoke  to  him; 
dhe  oenjured  him  to  remember  that  his  daughter 
had  returned  to  watch  over  him,  to  be  his  ooedi- 
ent  pupil  as  in  days  of  old.  Yam  effort  I  Even 
while  the  wordi  passed  her  lips,  his  arms,  which 
had  been  pAessea  over  her,  relaxed;  his  head 
grew  heavier  on  her  boeom.  In  tlM»  despair  of 
the  moment  she  tore  herself  from  him,  and  look- 
ed round  to  seek  the  help  that  none  were  near  to 
afibrd.  The  cup  of  water,  the  last  provision 
of  food,  attracted  her  eye.  With  quick  in- 
•tinct  she  caught  them  up.  Hope,  success,  mU- 
▼ation,  lay  in  those  miserable  relics.  She  pressed 
the  food  into  his  mouth ;  she  moistened  his 
parched  lips,  his  d|y  brow,  with  the  water. 
During  one  moment  of  horrible  suspense  she 
nw  him  still  insensible ;  then  the  vital  functions 
revived ;  his  eyes  opened  again,  and  Axed  fomine- 
struck  on  the  wretcned  nourishment  before  him. 
He  devoured  it  ravenously ;  he  drained  the  cup 
of  water  to  its  last  drop;  he  sank  back  again  on 
the  couch.  But  now  the  torpid  blood  moved 
once  more  in  his  veins ;  his  heart  beat  less  and 
leas  feebly :  he  was  saved.  She  saw  it  as  she 
bent  over  him — saved  by  the  lost  child  in  the 
hour  of  her  return !  It  was  a  sensation  of  ecsta- 
tic triumph  and  gratitude,  which  no  woful  re- 
membrances had  power  to  embitter  in  its  bright, 
sudden  birth  I  She  knelt  down  by  one  side  of 
the  couch,  almost  crushed  by  her  own  efnotions. 
Over  the  grave  of  the  young  warrior  she  had 
raised  her  heart  to  heaven  in  agony  and  grief,  and 
now  by  her  father's  side  she  poured  forth  her 
soul  to  her  Creator,  in  trembling  ejaculations  of 
thankfulness  and  hope  I 

Thus — ^the  one  slowly  recovering  whatever  of 
lift  and  vigor  yet  continiied  in  hit  weakened 


Ihime,  tiie  other  still  filled  with  her  all-absoAu^ 
emotions  of  gratitude — ^the  father  and  ^ughier 
long  remained.  And  now.  as  morning  wvatd 
toward  noon,  the  storm  begui  to  subside.  Gia- 
dually  and  solemnly  the  vast  thunder  doodi 
rolled  asunder,  and  the  bright  blue  heaven  be- 
yond appeared  through  their  fentastic  rids.  The 
lessening  rain-drops  fell  light  and  silvery  to  tbe 
earth,  ara  breeze  and  sunshine  were  wafted  ai 
fitful  intervals  over  the  nlagne-tainted  atin»- 
sphereofRome.  Atf  yet,  suodiMd  by  the  shadovi 
of  the  floating  douds,  the  dawmng  sunbctim 
glittered  softly  through  the  windows  of  Nome- 
rian's  chamber.  They  played,  warm  and  rerir- 
ing,  over  his  worn  features,  like  mcasengen  ct 
resurrection  and  hope  from  their  native  hearen. 
Life  seemed  to  expand  within  him  under  their 
fresh  and  gentle  ministering.  Once  mora  he 
raised  himself,  and  turned  toward  his  child ;  and 
now  his  heart  throbhed  with  a  healthfii  joj.^aod 
his  arms  closed  round  her,  not  in  the  helpmaiai 
of  infirmity,  but  in  the  welcome  c[  love. 

His  wonUj  when  he  spoke  to  her,  fell  at  fini 
almost  inarticulately  finom  his  lip»--4hey  weit 
mingled  toother  in  confused  phiaaea  of  teodo- 
ness,  contrition,  thanksgiving.  All  the  ratine 
enthusiasm  of  nis  disposition,  all  the  latent  lovt 
for  his  child,  which  had  for  years  been  su|>pieMsd 
by  his  austerity,  or  diverted  by  his  amlntioa,  oov 
at  last  burst  forth. 

Trembling  and  silent  in  his  arms,  Antoniaa 
vainly  endeavored  to  return  his  caresses,  aod  to 
answer  his  words  of  welcome.  Now  for  tk 
first  time  she  knew  how  deep  was  her  fetfaeHi 
affection  for  her :  she  felt  how  foreign  to  his  real 
nature  had  been  nis  assumed  severity  in  their  is- 
tercourse  of  former  days ;  and  in  the  quick  fiov 
of  new  feelings  arxl  old  recollections  produced  bj 
the  delighting  surprise  of  the  discovery,  she  foood 
herself  speechless.  She  could  only  listen  eaff r- 
ly.  breathlessly,  while  he  snoke.  His  wonk, 
faltering  and  confused  thougn  they  were,  veie 
words  of  endearment  which  she  had  never  beud 
from  him  before;  they  were  woixls  which  do 
mother  had  ever  pronounced  beside  her  infot 
bed  ;  and  they  sank  divinely  consoling  over  her 
heart,  as  messages  of  pardon  from  angel's  lii& 

Gradually  Numerian's  voice  grew  calmer. 
He  raised  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  and  best 
wistfully  on  her  lace  his  attentive  uid  ^ly^^ 
eyes.  ^*  Returned,  retumed  1"  he  ^lurmund. 
while  he  razed  on  ner,  ^^  never  a^;ain  to  deport ! 
Retumed,  Mautiful  and  patient,  kinder  and  cooit 
tender  than  ever  I  Love  me  and  pardon  me,  An* 
tonina.  I  sought  for  you  in  bitter  loneliness  aad 
despair.  Think  not  of  me  as  what  I  was,  but  as 
what  I  am  1  There  were  days  when  yon  veie 
yet  an  infant,  when  I  had  no  thousht  but  bow  to 
cherish  and  delight  you,  and  now  those  days  bar* 
oome  again.  You  shall  read  no  gloomy  task- 
books  ;  you  shall  never  be  separated  from  me  most: 
you  shall  play  sweet  music  on  the  lute ;  you  shall 
be  all  garlanded  with  floweis  which  1  will  pR>> 
vide  for  you  I  We  will  find  friends  and  glad 
companions ;  we  will  bring  happiness  with  la 
wherever  we  are  seen.  GocPs  blessing  goes  forth 
from  children  like  you, — ^it  has  fallen  upon  me-- 
it  has  raised  me  from  the  dead !  My  Antooini 
shall  teach  me  to  worship,  as  I  once  taught  ber. 
She  shall  pray  for  me  in  the  morning,  and  piay 
for  me  at  night ;  and  when  she  thinks  ikA  of  it* 
when  she  sleeps,  I  shall  come  softly  to  her  bei^ 
side,  and  wait  aiiid  watch  over  her,  so  that  wbcfl 
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•he  opens  her  eyes,  they  shall  open  cm  ine,--they  | 
are  the  eyes  of  my  child  who  has  been  restored 
to  me, — there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  can  speak 
to  me  like  them  of  happiness  and  peace  V^ 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  ia{ita- 
rously  on  her  face  as  it  was  turned  toward  him. 
His  ieatores  partiidly  saddened  while  he  gazed  ; 
and  taking  her  long  nair—- still  wet  and  dishevel- 
ed from  the  rain — ^in  his  hands,  he  pressed  it 
over  his  lips,  over  his  face,  over  his  neck.  Then, 
when  he  saw  that  she  was  endeavoring  to  speak, 
when  he  beheld  the  tears  that  were  now  nlling^ 
her  eyes,  he  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  hurried- 
ly continued  in  lower  tones  :-— 

"  Hush !  hush  1  No  more  grief— no  more  tears ! 
Tell  me  not  whither  you  have  wandered — speak 
not  of  what  you  have  suffered;  for  would  not 
every  word  be  a  reproach  to  me  ?  And  you  have 
oome  to  pardon,  and  not  to  reproach  I  Let  not 
the  recollection  that  it  was  I  wno  cast  you  off  be 
loreed  on  me  from  your  lips;  let  us  remember 
only  that  we  are  restored  to  each  other ;  let  us 
think  that  God  has  accepted  my  penitence  and 
forgiven  nAe  my  sin,  in  miffering  my  child  to  re- 
turn 1  Or,  if  we  must  speak  of  the  days  of  sepa- 
ration that  are  past,  speak  to  me  of  the  days  that 
found  you  tranquU  and  secure;  rejoice  me,  by 
tfilline  me  that  it  was  not  all  dan^r  and  woe  in 
the  bitter  destiny  which  my  guilty  anger  pre- 
pared for  my  own  child  I  Say  to  me  that  you 
met  protectors  as  well  as  enemies,  in  the  hour  of 
your  flight, — ^that  all  were  not  harsh  to  you,  as  I 
was — ^that  those  of  whom  you  asked  shelter  and 
safety,  looked  on  your  face  as  on  a  petition  for 
chanty  and  kindness  from  friends  whom  they 
loved  1  Tell  me  only  of  your  protectors,  Anto- 
nina.  for  in  that  there  will  be  consolation ;  and 
you  nave  come  to  console  1" 

As  he  waited  for  her  reply,  he  felt  her  tremble 
on  his  boBomi,  he  saw  the  shudder  that  ran  over 
her  frame.  The  despair  in  her  voice,  though 
she  only  monounced  in  answer  to  him  the  simj^e 
words,  *^  There  was  one'' — and  then  ceased,  un- 
able to  proceed — ^penetrated  coldly  to  his  heart. 
**Is  he  not  at  hand?"  he  hurriedl]^  resumed. 
^  Why  is  he  not  here  ?  Iiet  us  seek  mm  without 
delay.  I  must  humble  m^rself  before  him,  in  my 
gratitude.  I  must  show  mm  that  I  was  worthy 
that  my  Antonina  should  be  restored." 

^*  He  is  dead !''  she  gasped,  sinking  down  in 
the  arms  that  embraced  her,  as  the  recollections 
of  the  past  night  again  crowded  in  all  their  horror 
on  her  memory.  "  They  murdered  him  by  my 
side.— Oh,  father  1  father!  he  loved  mtf  he 
would  have  reverenced  and  protected  jfou  /" 

^  May  the  merciful  God  receive  him  among 
the  blessed  angels,  and  honor  him  amcmg  the 
holy  martyrs !"  cried  the  father,  raising  his  tear- 
ful eyes  in  supplication.  "•  May  his  spirit,  if  it 
can  still  be  observant  of  the  things  of  earth, 
know  that  his  name  shall  be  written  on  my 
heart  with  the  name  of  my  child;  that  I  will 
think  on  him  as  on  a  beloved  companion,  and 
mourn  for  him  as  for  a  son  that  has  been  taken 
from  me  1" 

He  ceased,  and  looked  down  on  Antonina, 
whose  features  were  still  hidden  from  him. 
Each  felt  that  a  new  bond  of  mutual  affection 
had  been  created  between  them  bv  what  each 
had  spoken ;  but  both  now  remained  silent. 

During  this  intervaL  the  thoughts  of  Numerian 
wandered  from  the  reflections  which  had  hitherto 
occupied  him.    The  few  mournful  words  which 


his  dan^ter  had  spoken  had  been  sufficient  to 
banish  its  fullness  of  joy  from  his  heart,  and  lb 
turn  him  from  the  happy  contemplation  of  the 
present  to  the  dark  recollections  of  the  past. 
Vague  doubts  and  fieais  now  mingled  with  hie 
gratitude  and  hope ;  and  involuntarily  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  what  he  would  fain  have 
forgotten  forever, — to  the  morning  when  he  had 
driven  Antonina  from  her  home. 

Baseless  apprehensions  of  the  return  of  the 
treacherous  ragan  and  his  profligate  employer, 
with  the  return  of  their  victim,— despairing  con- 
victions of  his  own  helplessness  and  infinnity. 
rose  startlingly  in  his  mind.  His  eyes  wanderea 
vacantly  round  the  room,  his  hands  closed  trem- 
bling over  his  daughter's  form ;  then,  suddenly 
releasing  her,  he  arose  as  one  panic-stricken,  and 
exclaiming,  ''The  doors  must  be  secured— Ulpius 
may  be  near — the  senator  may  return  P'  endeav- 
ored to  cross  the  room.  But  his  strength  was 
unejgual  to  the  effi)rt ;  he  leaned  back  for  supp>rt 
asdnst  the  wall,  and  breathlessly  repeating, 
^^  Secure  the  doors— Ulpius,  Ulpius !''  he  motion- 
ed to  Antonina  to  descend. 

She  trembled  as  she  obeyed  him.  Remembeiw 
ing  her  panage  through  the  breach  in  the  wall, 
and  her  fearful  journey  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  she  mora  than  shared  her  fathers  appre- 
hensions 88  she  descended  the  stairs. 

The  door  remained  hah*  open,  as  she  had  left  it 
when  she  entered  the  house.  Ere  she  hurriedly 
closed  and  barred  it,  she  cast  a  momentary  glance 
on  the  gloomy  street  beyond.  The  gaunt  nguree 
of  the  slaves  still  moved  wearily  to  and  fro,  amid 
the  mockery  of  festal  preparation  in'Vetranio's 
palace ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  ghastly  flgurea 
lay  on  the  ground  contemplating  them  in  languid 
amazement.  Over  all  other  parts  of  the  street 
the  deadly  tranquillity  of  famine  still  prevailed. 

Hurriedly  ascending  the  steps,  Antonina  has- 
tened to  assure  her  father  that  she  had  .obeyed 
his  commands^  and  that  they  were  now  secure 
from  all  intrusion  from  without.  But,  during  her 
brief  absence,  a  new  and  more  ominous  prospect 
of  calamity  had  presented  itself  before  the  old 
man's  mind. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  she  saw  that  he  had 
returned  to  his  couch,  and  that  he  was  haidinc 
before  him  the  little  wooden  bowl,  which  haa 
contained  his  last  supply  of  food,  and  which  was 
now  empty.  He'aodressed  not  a  word  to  her 
when  he  heard  her  enter ;  his  features  were 
rigid  with  horror  and  despair  as  he  looked  down 
on  the  empty  bowl :  he  muttered  vacantly,  **  It 
was  the  last  provision  that  remained,  and  it  was 
I  that  exhausted  it  1  The  beasts  of  the  forest 
carry  food  to  their  yotmg,  and  I  have  taken  the 
last  morsel  from  my  child  I" 

In  an  instant  the  utter  desolateness  of  their 
situation— forgotten  in  the  first  joy  of  their  meet- 
ing—forced itself  with  appalling  vividness  upon 
Antonina's  mind.  She  endeavored  to  spesk  of 
comfort  and  hope  to  her  father;  but  the  fearful 
realities  of  the  famine  in  the  city  now  rose  pal- 
pably before  her,  and  suspended  the  vain  wcrdsof 
solace  on  her  li^.  In  the  midst  of  still  populotu 
Rome,  within  sijght  of  those  surrcnmding  plains, 
where  the  creative  sun  ripened  hour  by  hour  the 
vegetation  of  the  teeming  earth,  where  field  and 
mnary  displayed  profusely  their  abuiuiant  stores, 
the  father  and  daughter  now  looked  on  each  other, 
as  helpless  to  replace  their  exhausted  provision  of 
food  as  if  they  Ind  been  abandoned  on  the  lait  of 
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te  dd|nvieeked  in  an  miezj^nd  set,  or  banished 
to  a  lonely  island,  whose  inland  products  were 
withered  by  infected  winds^  and  around  whose 
and  shores  ran  snch  destroving  waters  as  seethe 
orer  the  *^  Cities  of  the  Plam." 

The  silence  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
loom }  the  bitter  reflections  jfhich  still  held  the 
despairing  fiither  and  the  jpatient  daughter  speech- 
lesB  alike,  were  at  length  interrapted  by  a  hollow 
Hid  melanchohr  roice  from  the  street,  pronoun- 
cug,  in  the  lonn  of  a   public  notice,    theee 

WCNTOS: 

"■  I,  Publius  Dabnalios,  messenger  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  proclaim,  that  in  oider  to  clear  the  streets 
(ram  the  dead,  three  thousand  sestertii  will  be 
given  by  the  Prefect  for  every  ten  bodies  that 
'  ve  cast  over  the  walls.  This  is  the  true  decree 
d  the  Senate." 

The  voice  ceased;  but  no  sound  of  applause, 
no  murmur  of 'popular  tumult  was  heard  in  an- 
swer. Then,  after  an  interval,  it  was  onoe  more 
fiuntly  audible  as  the  messenger  passed  on.  and 
repeiUed  the  decree  in  another  street;  and  then 
the  silence  again  sank  down  over  all  things,  more 
awfully  pervading  than  before. 

Every  word  of  the  proclamation,  when  re- 
peated in  the  distance  as  when  spoken  under 
nis  window,  had  reached  Numerian's  ears.  His 
mind,  already  sinking  in  despair,  was  riveted 
oo^  what  he  had  hMiid  from  the  woe-boding 
voice  of  the  herald,  with  &  ftsicnation  as  absorK 
Jng  ^i  that  which  rivets  the  eye  of  the  traveler, 
already  giddy  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  upon 
the  spectacle  of  the  yawning  p^fr  beneath. 
When  all 'sound  of  the  proclamation  bad  finally 
died  away,  the  unhappy  lather  dropped  the  empty 
bowl  which  he  had  hitherto  mechanically  con- 
tinued to  hold  before  him,  and  glancinff  anright- 
edly  at  his  daughter,  groaned  to  himself:  ^The 
oorpBes  are  to  M  cast  over  the  walls :  the  dead 
to  be  flung  forth  to  the  winds  of  Heaven  I — there 
is  no  help  for  us  in  the  city — Oh  Gk)d,  God  I— Me 
may  die  \—her  body  may  be  cast  .away  like  the 
rest,  and  I  may  live  to  see  it !'' 

He  rose  suddenly  from  the  couch ;  his  reason 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  shaken  as  he  tottered 
to  the  window,  crying  "Food!  foodl-^I  will 
givaronr  iwuse  and  all  that  it  contains  for  a  mor- 
sel of  iood— I  have  nothing  to  support  my  own 
child— she  will  starve  before  ^me  by  to-morrow 
if  I  have  no  food  1  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome — ^I 
demand  help  from  the  Senate !  Food  1  food !" 

In  tones  declining  lower  and  lower  he  con- 
tinued to  cry  thus  from  the  window,  but  no  voice 
answered  mm  either  in  s3rmpathy  or  derision. 
Of  all  the  people — now  increased  in  numbers — 
collected  in  the  street  before  Vetranio's  pakce, 
not  one  turned  even  to  look  on  him.  For  days 
and  days  past,  such  fruitless  appeals  as  his  had 
been  heard,  and  heuxl  unconcernedly,  at  every 
hour  and  in  every  street  of  Rome— now  ringing 
through  the  heavy  air  in  the  shrieks  of  delirium ; 
now  uintiy  audible  in  the  last  faltering  murmnn 
of  exhaustion  and  despair. 

Thus  vainly  entreating  help  and  pity  from  a 
populace  who  had  ceased  to  mve  the  one,  or  to 
feel  the  other,  Numerian  might  long  have  re- 
mainsd;  but  now  his  daughter  approached  his 
side,  and  drawing  him  gently  toward  his  couch, 
said  in  tender  and  solemn  accents: — ^"Remem- 
ber, father,  that  God  sent  the  ravens  to  fieed 
Elijah,  and  replraished  the  widow's  cruise  I  He 
wiU  not  desert  us,  for  He  has  restored  us  to  each 


other:  and  has  lent  me  hithfer  noC  to  pofah  ia 
the  famine,  but  to  watch  over  yoo  I" 

"God  has  deserted  the  city  and  all  that  h  eoo- 
tains,''  he  answered  distractedly.  ^  The  angel  of 
destruction  has  ^one  forth  into  oar  streets,  ud 
death  walks  in  his  shadow  I  On  this  day  whea 
hope  and  happiness  seemed  opening  More  a 
both,  our  little  nousahdd  has  been  doooied!  The 
young  and  the  old;  the  weary  and  the  watchM 
— they  strew  the  streets  alike — the  famine  has 
mastered  them  all — ^the  fiimine  will  master  as— 
there  is  no  help :  no  escape  1  I,  who  would  have 
died  patiently  tor  my  daughter's  aalety,  nnst 
now  oie  despairing,  leaving  ner  friendless  in  tbe 
wide,  dreary,  nerifous  world ;  in  the  dismal  dty 
of  anguish,  of  norror,  of  death — ^where  the  enemy 
threatens  without  and  hunjger  and  peiffilgBa 
waste  within!  Oh,  Antoninal  yoa  heve  ir. 
turned  to  me  but  for  a  little  time;  the  day  oiaat 
second  separation  draws  nearT' 

For  a  few  moments  his  head  drooped  and  his 
sobs  choked  his  utterance:  then  he  ooce  more 
lose  painfully  to  his  feet.  Heedless  cnf  Antomna-*! 
entreaties,  he  acain  endeavored  to  cross  the  wooa, 
only  again  to  fmd  his  feeble  powen  aneqoal  a» 
sustain  him.  As  he  fell  back  pantioc  upoa  a 
scat,  his  eyes  assumed  a  wild,  unnataraj  expRS* 
sion-— despair  of  mind  and  weakneas  of  body  had 
together  partiallv  unhinged  his  ftoilties.  tHm 
his  daughter  amrightedly  approached  to  sooths 
and  succor  him,  he  impatiently  waved  her  back: 
and  began  to  speak  in  a  dull,  hoarse^  moootcDov 
voice,  pressing  his  hand  firmly  over  his  hnw, 
and  oirecting  his  eyes  backward  and  ftrwajd 
incessantly,  on  object  after  object,  in  every  pan 
of  the  room. 

^^  Listen,  child,  listen  I"  he  hastily  began.  *'  I 
tell  you  there  is  no  food  in  the  house,  and  no 
food  in  Rome! — we  are  besieged—- they  harp 
taken  fiom  us  our  granaries  in  the  sabnitB.  sad 
our  fields  on  the  plains — there  is  a  great  iuxdae 
in  the  dty— ^hose  who  still  eat,  eat  strange  food. 
which  men  sicken  at  when  it  is  named.  I 
would  seek  even  this,  but  I  have  no  strength  to 
go  forth  into  the  by-ways  and  force  it  froso 
othere  at  the  point  of  the  sword !  I  am  oJd  aoJ 
feeble,  and  heart-broken-: — ^I  shall  die  fint^ai^ 
leave  fatherless  my  good,  kind  daughter,  whoa 
I  have  sought  for  so  long,  and  whom  I  loved  m 
my  only  duld !" 

He  paused  for  an  instant — not  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope  which  Ant> 
nina  mechanically  addressed  to  him  yvhile  be 
spoke — ^but  to  collect  lus  wandering  thonghts ;  t» 
rally  his  fidling  strength.  His  voice  acquired  > 
quicker  tone,  aind  his  teaturss  presented  a  soddi  -: 
energy  and  earnestness  of  expression,  as  if  sceu 
new  project  "had  flashed  across  his  mind,  when, 
after  an  mter\'al,  he  continued  thus: — 

^  But  though  my  child  shall  be  bereaved  ef 
me ;  though  I  shall  die  in  the  hour  when  I  mos: 
longed  to  uve  for  her,  I  must  not  leave  her  beip> 
less;  I  will  send  her  among  my  oonrregasiac 
who  have  deserted  me,  but  who  wifl  repeit 
when  they  hear  that  I  am  dead,  and  will  receive 
Antonina  among  them  for  my  sake  t  Listen  to 
this — listen,  listen  i  You  must  tell  thexu  to  re- 
member all  that  I  once  revealed  to  them  of  mj 
brother,  fiom  whom  I  parted  in  my  boybooa 
my  brother,  whom  I  have  never  seen  since ;  he 
may  yet  he  alive,  he  may  be  found ;  they  muor 
sesren  for  him— for  to  you  he  would  be  fathrr 
to  the  frtheileas,  and  gusmJian  to  the  uDpmrid 
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•—He  may  now  be  in  Rome,  he  nmy  be  rich  and 
powerfiil — ^he  may  have  food  to  spare,  and  sheltsr 
that  is  good  against  all  enemies  and  strangers! 
Attend,  child,  to  my  words;  in  tliese  latter  days 
I  l»ve  thonjgnt  of  mm  much ;  I  have  seen  him 
in  dreams  as  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  in  my 
Other's  house ;  he  was  happier  and  more  beloved 
than  I  was;  and  in  envy  and  hatred  I  quitted 
my  parents  and  parted  from  him.    You  have 
heara  nothing  of  this:  but  you  most  hear  it  now; 
that  when  I  am  dean  you  may  know  you  have 
«  protector  to  seek!    So  I  received  in  anger 
my  brother's  farewelL  and  fled  from  my  home— 
(those  days  were  well  remembered  by  me  once, 
but  ail  things  grow  dull  on  my  memory  now)  — 
long  years  of  turmoil  and  change  passea  on,  and  1 
never  met  him ;  and  men  of  many  nations  were 
my  companions,  bat  he  was  not  among  them : 
then  much  affliction  fell  upon  me,  and  I  repentea 
and  learnt  the  fear  of  God,  and  went  back  to  my 
father's  house.    Since  that,  years  have  passed ;  I 
know  not  how  many;  I  could  have  told  them 
when  I  spoke  of  my  former  life  to  Arm;  to  my 
friend,  when  we  stood  near  St.  Peter's,  ere  the 
city  was  besieged,  looking  on  the  sunset,  and 
speaking  of  the  early  days  of  our  companionship ; 
but  now  my  very  remembrance  &iis  me;   the 
famine  and  the  death  that  threatens  us  with  sepa- 
ration, cast  darkness  over  my  thoughts — ^yet  hear 
me,  hear   me  patiently — for  your  sake  I  must 
continue !    My  home  when  I  arrived  to  look  on 
it,  was  gone  ;  other  houses  were  built  where  my 
lather's  house  had  stood ;  no  man  coidd  tell  me 
of  my  parents  and  my  brother ;  then  I  returned, 
and  my  former  companions  grew  hateful  in  my 
eyes ;  I  left  them,  and  they  followed  me  with 
persecution  and  scorn — ^Listen,  listen ! — I  set  forth 
aecretly  in  the  night,  with  you,  to  escape  them ; 
and  to  make  perrect  my  reformation  where  tiiey 
should  not  be  near  to  hmder  it ;  and  we  traveled 
onward  many  days  until  we  came  to  Rome ;  and 
I  made  my  abode  there,  but  I  feared  that  my 
companions  whom  I  abhorred  might  discover  ana 
peiaecate  me  again ;  and  in  the  new  city  of  my 
dwelling  I  called  myself  by  another  name  than 
the  name  that  I  bore ;  thus  I  knew  that  all  trace 
of  me  would  be  lost,  and  that  I  should  be  kept 
secure  from  men  whom  I  thoup^ht  on  only  as  ene- 
mies now.    Go,  child  I — go  quickly  I — ^bring  your 
tablets  and  write  down  the  names  that  I  shall  tell 
you;   for  so  you  will  discover  your  protector 
when  I  am  gone !    Say  not  to  him  that  you  are 
the  child  of  Numerian,  he  knows  not  the  name ; 
say  that  you  are  the  daughter  of  Cleander,  Ms 
brother,  who  died  longing  to  be  restored  to  him 
— ^writel  write  carefully,  Cleander! — that  was 
the  name  my  fiither  gave  to  me,  that  was  the 
name  I  bore  until  I  fled  from  my  evil  companions 
and  changed  it  dreading  their  pursuit !    Clean- 
der !  write  ami  remember,  Cleander !     I  have 
seen  in  visions  that  my  brother  shall  be  discov- 
ered ;  he  will  not  be  discovered  to  me,  but  he 
will  be  discovered  to  you  /    Your  tablets,  your 
tablets !  write  his  name  with  mine — it  is—'' 

He  stopped  abruptly.  His  mental  powers, 
fluctuating  oet ween  torpor  and  animation— shak- 
en, but  not  overpowered  by  the  trials  which  had 
assailed  them — suddenly  xallied ;  and,  resuming 
somewhat  of  their  accustomed  balance,  became 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  aberration. 
His  vague  revelationa  of  his  past  life,  ^which  the 
reader  will  recognize  as  resembling  his  commu- 
nications on  the  same  subject  to  the  fugitive  land- 


owner,  related  in  the  first  volume^)  now  i^ipeaflMl 
before  him  in  all  their  incongruity  and  oseless- 
ness.  His  countenance  fell — ^he  sished  bitteriy 
to  himself:  '^  My  reason  begins  to  desert  me  1— 
my  judgment,  which  should  ffuide  my  child — ^my 
resolution  wmch  should  u^u>ld  her,  both  &u 
me ! — how  ^oold  my  brother,  since  boyhood  lost 
to  me,  be  found  by  her?  Against  the  famine  that 
threatens  ns,  I  oaer  but  vain  words  1 — alrea(^  her 
strength  deelines ;  her  face  that  I  loved  to  look 
on^  grows  wan  before  my  ^yes! — God  have 
mercy  upon  as  J — God  have  mercy  upon  us  1" 

He  returned  feebly  to  his  couch ;  ms  head  sunk 
on  his  bosom :  sometimes  a  low  groan  bunt  from 
his  lips ;  but  ne  spoke  no  more. 

Beep  as  was  tne  prostration  under  which  he 
had  now  fallen,  it  was  yet  less  painful  to  Anto> 
nina  to  behold  it,  than  to  listen  to  the  incohe- 
rent revelations  which  had  fallen  from  hk  li^ 
but  the  moment  before  j  and  which,  in  her  as* 
tonishment  and  affright,  die  had  dreaded  might 
be  the  awful  indications  of  the  overthrow  of  Ear 
Other's  reason.  As  she  again  placed  herself  hy 
his  side,  she  trembled  to  feel  that  her  own  wsan- 
ness  was  last  overpowering  her;  but  she  stiU 
struggled  with  her  rising  despair — still  strove  to 
think  only  of  capacity  for  endurance,  and  chances 
of  relief. 

One  after  another,  the  minutes  now  moved 
drearily  onward  through  the  dismal  silence ;  the 
faint  breezes,  at  long  intevals,  drowsily  rose  and 
fell,  as  they  floated  through  the  open  window ; 
the  fitful  sunbeams  alternately  appeared  and  van* 
ished,  as  the  clouds  rolled  upward  in  airy  suc- 
cession over  the  face  of  heaven  ;^-Time  moved 
sternly  in  its  destined  progress,  and  nature  varied 
tranquilly  through  its  ap}x>inteu  limits  of  change, 
and  still  no  hopes,  no  saving  projects,  nothing  but 
dark  recollections  and  woful  anticipations  occu- 
pied her  mind— when,  just  as  her  weary  head 
was  drooping  toward  the  |;rouiid ;  just  as  sensa- 
tion and  fortitude  and  grief  itself  seemed  dedinias 
into  a  dreamless  and  deadly  sleep,  a  last  thought 
— void  of  discernible  connection  or  cause — ^rose 
suddenly  within  her ;  animating,  awakening,  im^ 
spiring.  She  started  up.  ''The  garden,  father — 
the  garden!" — she  cried,  breathlessly — ^^* Re- 
member the  food  ths(t  grows  in  our  garden  below ! 
— ^be  comforted,  we  have  provision  left  yet — God 
has  not  desertea  us  I" 

He  raised  his  face  while  she  spoke :  his  features 
assumed  a  deeper  moumfulness  and  nopelessness 
of  expression;  he  looked  upon  her  in  ominous 
silence,  and  laid  his  trembling  fineers  on  her 
arm  to  detain  her,  when  she  hurriedfy  attempted 
to  quit  the  room.    . 

^  Do  not  forbid  me  to  depart^"  she  anxioudy 
pleaded,  "to  fii£  every  comer  in  the  garden  is 
known ;  for  it  was  m^  possession  in  our  happier 
days— our  last  hopes  rest  on  the  garden ;  and  I 
must  seareh  through  it  without  delay !  Bear  with 
me,"  she  added,  m  low  and  melancholy  tonesL 
^  bear  with  me,  dear  father,  in  all  that  I  woiddi 
now  do !  I  have  suffered,  since  we  parted,  a  hit- 
ter  affliction,  which  clings  dark  and  heavy  to  all 
my  thoughts— there  is  no  consolation  for  me  but 
the  privilege  of  caring  for  your  welfare — my 
only  hope  of  comfort  is  in  the  employment  ol 
aiding  ym*/" 

Tl^  old  man's  hand  had  pressed  heavier  on 
her  arm,  while  she  addressed  him ;  but  when  she 
ceased,  it  dropped  from  her,  and  he  bent  his  head 
in  speechless  submission  to  her  entreaty.    For 
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€oe  mommt  tbe  liagend,  lookiaig  an  him  alent 
nB  himself;  the  next  she  left  the  apartment  with 
hasty  and  uncertain  steps. 

Cm  reaching  the  garden  she  unconscionaly  took 
the  path  leading  to  the  hank  where  she  had  once 
lovM  to  play  secretly  upon  her  lute,  and  to  look 
oo  the  distant  mountains  reposing  in  the  warm 
atmosphere  which  jsummer  evemngs  shed  over 
their  hlne  expanse.  How  eloquent  waa  this  lit- 
tle plot  of  ground  of  the  quiet  events  now  forever 
gone  hy  i^of  the  jo^  the  hopes,  the  happv  oc- 
cupatiiMis,  which  nse  with  the  day  that  cbron- 
icles  them,  and  pass  like  that  day,  never  to  re- 
turn the  same  1 — which  the  memory  alone  can 
preserve  as  they  were ;  and  the  heart  can  never 
nauroe  hut  in  a  changed  form,  divested  of  the 
presence  of  the  companion,  of  the  incident  of  the^ 
departed  moment,  which  formed  the  charm  of ' 
the  past  and  makes  the  imperfection  of  the 
preeent. 

Tender  and  thronging  were  the  rememhrances 
which  the  surronndmg  prospect  called  up,  as  the 
■ad  mistress  of  the  garden  looked  again  on  her 
little  domain  I  She  saw  the  bank  where  she 
eould  never  more  sit  to  sing  with  a  renewal  of 
the  same  feelings  which  had  once  inspired  her 
mnaic — she  saw  the  drooping  flowers  that  she 
ooHld  never  restore  with  the  same  child-like  en- 
joyment of  the  task  that  had  animated  her  in 
former  hours !  Young  though  she  still  was,  the 
emotions  of  the  youthful  days  that  were  gone 
could  never  be  revived  as  they  had  once  exited ! 
As  waters  they  had  welled  up,  and  as  waters 
they  had  flowed  forthj  never  to  return  to  their 
•onrce  1  Thoughts  of  these  former  years— of 
the  young  warrior  who  lay  cold  beneath  the 
heavy  earth— of  the  desponding  father  who 
mourned  hopeless  in  the  room  above — gathered 
thick  at  her  heart,  as  she  turned  from  her  flower 
beds,  not,  as  in  other  days,  to  pour  forth  her 
happiness  to  the  music  of  ner  lute,  but  to  search 
laboriously  for  the  sustenance  of  life. 

At  first,  as  she  stooped  over  those  places  in 
the  earderi,  where  she  knew  that  fruits  and  ve- 
gitables  had  been  planted  by  her  own  hand,  her 
teare  blinded  her ;  she  hastily  dashed  them  away, 
and  looked  eagerly  around. 

Alas,  others  had  reaped  the  field  from  which 
she  had  hoped  abundance !  In  the  early  days  of 
the  famine,  Numerian's  congregation  had  entered 
the  garden,  and  ^thered  for  him  whatever  it 
contained ;  its  choicest  and  its  homeliest  products 
were  alike  exhausted :  withered  leaves  lay  on 
the  barren  earth,  and  naked  branches  waved 
over  them  in  the  air.  She  wandered  from  path 
to  (JiLth,  searching  amid  the  briars  and  thistles, 
which  already  cast  «n  aspect  of  ruin  over  the  de« 
serted  place ;  she  explored  its  most  hidden  cor- 
ners with  the  painful  perseverance  of  despair  \ 
hut  the  same  oarrenness  spread'  around  her 
wherever  she  turned.  On  this  once  fertile  spot, 
which  she  had  entered  with  such  joyful  fiuth  in 
its  resources,  there  remained  but  a  iew  decayed 
roots,  dropped  and  forgotten  amid  tangled  weeds 
and  faded  flowers. 

She  saw  that  they  were  bai«ly  sufficient  for 
one  scanty  meal,  as  she  collected  them,  and  re- 
turned slowly  to  the  house.  No  words  escaped 
her,  no  tears  flowed  over  her  cheeks,  when  she 
reascended  the  steps;  lK>pe,  fear,  thought,  sen- 
sation itself,  had  been  stunned  within  her,  from 
the  first  moment  when  she  had  discovered  that, 


in  the  garden  as  in  the  hoose^  the  intioiablt  h- 
mine  had  anticipated  the  last  chances  of  relief! 

She  entered  the  room;  snd  still  holding  the 
withered  roots,  advanced  mechanically  to  hir  fa* 
ther's  side.  During  her  absence,  his  mental  and 
bodily  faculties  had  both  yielded  to  weaned  na- 
ture ;  he  lay  in  a  deep  heavy  sleep. 

Her  mind  experienced  a  raint  relief^  when  she 
saw  that  the  fatal  necessity  of  oonfesuag  the  fb- 
tility  of  ih»  hopes  she  lud  herself  av(*akfDed, 
was  spared  her  for  awhile.  She  knelt  down  h^ 
Numerian,  and  gently  smoothed  the  hair  ovec  hu 
brow;  thfsi  ahs  drew  the  curtain  across  the  vio- 
dow,  for  she  feared  ev^  that  the  breeze  bloving 
through  it  might  arouse  him.  A  stranee,  secret 
satisfaction,  at  the  idea  of  devoting  to  her  father 
every  moment  of  the  time  and  every  particle  of 
the  strength  that  might  yet  be  reserved  for  her ; 
a  ready  resignation  to  death,  in  dyiof  for  Aim. 
ovenpraad  her  heart,  and  took  the  |Hace  of  all 
other  aspirations,  ana  all  other  thoughts. 

She  now  moved  to  and  fro  through  the  nonif 
with  a  cautious  tranquillity,  which  nothing 
a>uld  startle ;  she  prepared  her  decayed  root^  for 
food,  with  a  patient  attention  which  nothioj^ 
could  divert  Lost,  tJirough  the  aggravated  mi- 
series of  her  position,  to  recent  ^^ief^  aod  preaeot 
apprehension,  she  could  still  instmctively  peifonn 
the  simple  offices  of  the  woman  and  tne  daugh- 
ter, as  she  might  have  perfbimed  them  amid  a 
peaceful  nation,  and  in  a  prosperous  home.  This 
do  the  first-born  afiections  outlast  the  exhanstioo 
of  all  the  stormy  emotions,  all  the  aspiring 
thoiiehts  of  after  years,  which  may  occupy,  hot 
whidi  cannot  absorb,,  tne  spirit  within  us.  thus 
does  their  fciendly  and  familiar  voice,  when  the 
clamor  of  contending  passions  has  died  away  m 
its  own  fury,  speak  again,  serene  and  sustaining 
as  in  the  early  time,  when  the  mind  moved  8^ 
cure  within  the  limits  of  its  native  simplicitr, 
and  the  heart  yet  lay  happy  in  the  pure  tiuquu- 
lity  of  its  first  repose! 

The  last  scanty  measure  of  food  was  soon  pi^ 
pared ;  it  was  bitter  and  unpalatable  when  ^ 
tasted  it ;  life  could  barely  be  preserved,  even 
in  the  most  vigorous,  by  provision  so  wretched; 
but  she  set  it  aside  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been 
the  most  precious  luxury  of  the  roost  abundant 
feast. 

Nothing  had  changed  dtiring  the  intern's!  of  bei 
solitary  employment — ^her  father  yet  slept;  the 
gloomy  silence  yet  prevailed  in  the  street  She 
placed  herself  at  the  window,  and  partially  dre« 
aside  the  curtain  to  let  the  warm  breezes  froo 
without  blow  over  her  cold  brow.  The  asst 
inefiTable  resignation,  the  same  unnatural  quictsde. 
which  had  sunk  down  over  her  faculties  aioct 
she  had  entered  the  room,  overspread  them  stiS. 
Surrotmding  objects  failed  to  arrest  her  attention: 
recollections  tLnd  forebodings  stagnated  in  her 
mind.  A  marble  composure  prevailed  over  her 
features ;  sometimes  her  eyes  wandered  mechan- 
ically from  the  morscb  of  food  by  her  side  to  her 
sleepins  father,  as  her  one  vacant  idea  of  iK'atch- 
ing  for  his  service,  till  the  feeble  pulses  of  li^ 
M  throbbed  their  last,  altematehr  revived  ltd 
declined ;  but  no  other  evidences  ci  bodily  exist- 
ence or  mental  activity  appeared  in  her.  Theiv 
were  moments  when, — ^had  she  been  beheld  in 
the  hidf  darkened  room,  with  her  pale,  calin 
features,  with  her  motionless  form  enveloped  ii 
cold,  white  drapery,  sitting  by  the  couch  oa 
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which  her  father  repoeed,  the  would  have 
looked  like  one  of  the  penitential  devotees  of  the 
primitive  chiuch,  appointed  to  watch  in  the 
Louse  of  mourning,  and  surprised  on  her  saintly 
vi^l  by  the  advent  of  death. 

Time  flowed  on — the  monotonous  hours  of  the 
day  waned  acain  toward  night ;  and  plague  and 
famine  told  their  lapse  in  the  fated  highways  of 
Rome.  For  father  and  child  the  tand  in  the  glass 
was  fast  running  out ;  and  neither  marked  it  as 
it  diminished.  The  sleeper  still  reposed,  and 
the  guardian  by  his  side  still  watchedP— but  now 
her  weanr  gaze  was  directed  on  the  street ;  un- 
consciously attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices, 
-which  at  length  rose  from  it  at  intervals,  and  by 
the  light  of  torches  and  lamps,  which  appearea 
in  the  great  palace  of  the  senator,  as  the  sun 
gradually  dtcUned  in  the  hodzon  and  the  fiery 
clouds  around  were  quenched  in  the  vapors  of 
the  advancing  night  Steadily  she  looked  upon 
the  sight  beneath  and  before  her ;  but,  even  yet. 
her  limbs  never  moved ;  no  expression  relievea 
tiie  blank,  solemn  peacefulness  of  her  features. 

Meanwhile,  the  soft,  brief  twilight  glimmered 
over  the  earth,  and  showed  the  cold  moon,  poised 
aolitary  in  the  starlesB  heaven — then,  the  stealthy 
darkness  arose  at  her  pale  signal,  and  closed 
slowly  round  the  City  of  Death  1 


CHAPTER  IIL 

tHB  BANqUBT  OW  FAMIMB. 

Op  all  prophecies  none  are,  perhaps^  so  fre- 
quently nustaken  as  those  on  which  we  are  most 
apt  to  venture,  in  endeavoring  to  foretell  the 
effect  of  outward  events  on  uie  characters  of 
men.  In  no  form  of  our  anticipations  ace  we 
more  frequently  baffled  than  in  such  attempts  to 
estimate  beforeaand  the  influence  of  circumstance 
over  conduct  not  only  in  others,  but^lso  even  in 
ourselves.  Let  the  event  but  happen,  and  men, 
5vhom  we  view  by  the  light  of  our  previous  ob- 
aervation  of  them,  act  under  it  as  the  living  con- 
tradictions of  their  own  characters.  The  friend 
of  our  daily  social  intercourse,  in  the  progress  of 
life,  and  the  favorite  hero  of  our  historic  stu- 
dies, in  the  progress  of  the  pa^,  astonish,  ex- 
ceeo,  or  disappoint  our  expectations  alike.  We 
find  it  as  vain  to  foresee  a  cause,  as  to  fix  a  limit, 
for  the  arbitrary  inconsistencies  in  the  dispositions 
of  mankind. 

But  though  to  speculate  upon  the  fhture  con- 
duct of  others  under  impending  circumstances,  be 
but  too  often  to  expose  the  fiiQacy  of  our  wisest 
anticipations,  to  contemplate  the  nature  of  that 
conduct  after  it  has  been  displayed,  is  an  usefol 
subject  of  curiosity,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  made  a 
fruitful  source  of  instruction.  Similar  events 
which  succeed  each  other  at  diflerent  periods  are 
relieved  from  monotony,  and  derive  new  impor- 
tance, from  the  ever-varying  efliects  which  tney 
produce  on  the  human  character.  Thus  in  the 
great  occurrence  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
our  narrative,  we  may  find  little  in  the  sie^e  of 
Rome,  looking  at  it  as  a  mere  event,  to  distin- 
guish it  remarkably  from  any  former  siege  of 
the  city — ^the  same  desire  for  glory  and  ven- 
geance, wealth  and  dominion,  which  brought 
Alaric  to  her  walls,  brought  other  invaders  before 
him.    B&t  if  we  observe  the  eflfeet  of  the  Gothic 


descent  upon  Italy  on  the  inhabitants  of  her  cap- 
ital,  we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  novel  eoi)- 
templation  and  unbounded  surprise. 

We  shall  perceive  as  an  astonishing  instance  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  human  character,  the 
spectacle  of  a  whole  people  (already  fiillen  from 
toe  highest  position  of  national  glory  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  national  degradation) ,  threaten- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  invasion  at  their  very 
doors:  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  wide- 
spreaa  baseness  of  their  pluvious  characters  mi^ht 
have  led  us  to  expect,  resisting  their  enemies 
with  inflexible  obetinacv,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Roman  name,  which  tnev  had  dishonored  for 
ages  past  We  shall  behold  men  who  have  hith- 
erto laughed  at  the  very  name  of  patriotism,  now 
starving  resolutely  in  tneir  country's  cause ;  who 
stoppedat  no  villany  to  obtain  wraith,  now  hesi- 
tating to  employ  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  most  important  of  all  gratifications — 
their  own  security  and  peace.  Instances  of  the 
unimaginable  eflect  produced  by  the  event  of  the 
siege  of  Rome  on  the  characters  of  her  inhab- 
itants, might  be  drawn  from  all  classes,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest ;  but  to  produce  tnem^  here 
would  be  to  admit  too  long  an  interruption  in  the 
progress  of  the  present  narrative.  If  we  are  to 
enter  at  all  into  detaU  on  such  a  subject,  it  must 
be  only  in  a  case  clearly  connected  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  our  story ;  and  such  a  case  may 
be  found,  at  this  juncture,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
senator  YetranicL  under  the  influence  of  the  worst 
calamities  attencung  the  blockade  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths. 

Who,  it  may  be  asked,  knowing  the  previous 
character  of  this  man,  his  frivolity  of  disposition, 
his  voluptuous  anxiety  for  unremitting  enjoy- 
ment and  ease,  his  horror  of  the  slightest  ap- 
proaches of  affliction  or  pain,  would  have  ima^ 
gined  him  capable  of  r^ecting  in  disdain  all  the 
minor  chances  of  present  security  and  future 
prosperity^  which  his  unbounded  power  and 
wealth  might  have  procured  for  him,  even  in  a 
famine-stricken  city,  and  rising  suddenly  to  the 
sublime  of  criminal  oesperation^  in  the  resolution 
to  abandon  life  as  worthless  the  moment  it  had 
ceased  to  run  in  the  easy  current  of  all  former 
years?  Yet  to  this  determination  had  he  now 
arrived ;  and,  still  more  extraordinary,  in  this  de- 
termination had  he  found  others,  of  his  o\ni  pa- 
trician order,  to  join  him. 

The  reader  will  remember  his  wild  announce- 
ment of  his  intended  orgy  to  the  Prefect  Pom- 
peianua,  during  the  earlier  perjfids  of  the  siege : 
that  announcement  was  now  to  be  fulfilfed. 
Vetnuiio  had  bidden  (lis^ests  to  the  Banquet  of 
Famine.  A  chosen  number  of  the  senators  of 
the  great  city  were  to  vindicate  ^eir  daring  by 
dying  the  revelers  that  they  had  lived  ^  by  re- 
signing in  contempt  all  prospect  of  starvinjg,  UJm 
tl^  common  herd,  on  a  leasing  dtdHy  pittani^e 
of  loathsome  Ibod ;  by  making^their  triumphant 
exit  from  a  fettered  and  ungrateful  life,  drowned 
in  floods  of  wine,  and  JightM  V^ihe  fires  of  the 
wealthiest  palace  of  Rome ! 

It4iad  been  intended  to  keep  this  frantic  deter- 
mination a  profound  secret,  to  let  the  i^ighty  ca- 
tastrophe burst  upon  the  remainhig  inluil|kants  of 
the  cit^  like  a  prodigy  from  Heaven ;  Bit  the 
slaves  intrusted  with  the  organization  A  the 
suicide  banquet  had  been  bribed  to  their  tasks 
with  wine,  and  in  the  carelessness  of  their  intox- 
ication had  reveidod  to  others  whatever  thtf 
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lieaid  within  the  palace  walls.  The  news  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  There  was  enough  in 
the  prospect  of  beholding  the  burning  palace  and 
the  drunken  suicide  of  its  desperate  guests,  to 
animate  even  the  stagnant  curiosity  of  a  famish- 
ing mob. 

On  the  appointed  evening  the  people  dragged 
their  weary  limbs  from  all  quarters  of  the  city 
toward  the  Pincian  Hill.  Many  of  them  died 
on  the  way :  maily  lost  their  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  took  shelter 
mllenly  in  the  empty  houses  on  the  road ;  many 
found  opportunities  lor  plunder  and  crime  as  they 
I>roceeded,  which  tempted  them  from  their  des- 
tination,— but  many  j)ereevered  in  their  pur- 
pose, the  living  dragging  the  dying  along  with 
them,  the  desperate  drivmg  the  cowardly  before 
them  in  malignant  sport,  until  they  gained  the 
palace  gates.  It  was  by  their  voices,  as  they 
reached  her  ear  from  the  street,  that  the  fast- 
sinking  faculties  of  Antonina  haa  been  startled, 
though  not  revived;  and  there,  on  the  brcmu 
pavement,  lay  these  citizens  of  a  falling  city^  a 
congregation  of  pestilence  and  crime ;  a  starvmg 
and  an  awful  band ! 

The  moon,  brightened  by  the  increasing  dark- 
ness, now  clearly  illuminated  the  street,  and 
revealed,  in  a  narrow  space,  a  various  and  im- 
pressive scene. 

One  side  of  the  roadway  in  which  stood  Te- 
tranio's  palace  was  occupied  along  each  extrem- 
ity as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  at  night,  by  the 
groves  and  outbuildings  attached  to  the  senator's 
mansion.  The  palace-grounds,  at  the  higher  and 
further  end  of  the  street — looking  from  the  Pin- 
cian Gate — crossed  it  by  a  wide  archway,  and 
then  stretched  backward,  until  they  joined  tiie 
trees  of  the  little  garden  of  I^umerian's  abode. 
In  a  line  with  this  nouse,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a  short  space,  stood  a  long  row  of  buildings, 
let  out  floor  by  floor  to  separate  occupants,  and 
towering  to  an  unwieldy  altitude — ^for  in  Ancient 
Rome,  as  in  Modem  London,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  price  of  land  in  an  overpopulated  city, 
builders  could  only  secure  space  in  a  dwelling 
by  addine  inconveniently  to  its  bight.  Beyond 
these  habitations  rose  the  trees  surrounding  an- 
other patrician  abode,  and  beyond  that  the  houses 
took  a  sudden  turn,  and  nothing  more  was  visible 
in  a  straight  line,  but  the  dusky,  indefinite  objects 
of  the  distant  view. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  street  before 
Yetranio^s  mansion,  had  it  been  unoccupied  by 
the  repulsive  proups  now  formed  in  it.  would 
have  been  eminently  beautiful,  at  the  nour  of 
which  we  now  write.  The  nobly  symmetrical 
frontag^  of  the  palace  itself,  with  its  graceful 
succession  of  long  porticoes  and  colossal  statues, 
contrasted  by  the  picturesnuely  irregtilar  appear- 
ance of  the  opposite  dwelling  of  Niunerian,  and 
the  lofty  houses  by  its  side ;  the  soft,  indistinct 
masses  of  foliafe,  running  parallel  along  the 
upper  ends  of  tnc  street,  tei-minated  and  con- 
nected by  the  archway  garden  across  the  road, 
on  which  vireie  planted  a  group  of  tall  pine  trees, 
rising  in  gigantic  relief  against  the  transparent 
sky;  the  brilliant  light  streaming  across  the 
pavement  from  Vetranio's  gaily-curtained  win- 
do\«a.  immediately  opposed  by  the  tranquil 
mo<HHight  which  lit  tne  more  distant  view — 
formed  altogether  a  prospect  in  which  the  natu- 
nt  and  the  artificial  were  mingled  together  in 


the  most  exquisife  proportions— a  prospect 
ineflkble  poetry  and  beauty  might,  oa  any  <Mher 
night,  have  charmed  the  most  cajieleas  eye  and 
elated  the  most  frivolous  mind.  But  now, 
overspread  as  it  was  by  groups  of  people,  gaunt 
with  ffunine  and  hideous  witA  disease ;  stutled 
as  it  Was,  at  gloomy  intervals,  br  coDtcndiaig 
cries  of  supplication,  defiance,  asid  despair,  its 
brightest  beauties  of  Nature  std  Art  appeared 
but  to  shine  with  an  aspect  of  Intter  mockcfy 
around  the  human  misery  which  their  fpleDdsr 
disclosed. 

Upward  of  a  hundred  ^)eople — mostly  of  the 
lowest  orders — ^Were  congregated  befone  the  sen- 
ator's devoted  dwelling.  Some  lew  among  them 
passed  slowly  to  and  fro  in  the  street,  thdr 
figures  gliding  shifidowy  and  solemn  through  the 
light  around  them ;  but  the  •greatei'  number  hj 
on  the  pavement  before  the  wall  of  NmneriiD  i 
dwelling  and  the  doorways  of  the  lofty  booRi 
by  its  side.  Illuminated  by  the  fiiU  glare  d  the 
light  from  the  palace  windows,  these  poops. 
huddled  together  in  distorted  attitudes  of  sa^Fr- 
ing  and  despair,  assumed  a  fearful  and  miearthlv 
appearance.  Tlieir  shriveled  faces,  their  taiteied 
clothing;,  their  wan  forms,  here  prostiale,  there 
half  raised,  were  bathed  in  a  steady  red  g^ow. 
High  above  them,  at  the  windows  of  the  tall 
houses,  now  tenanted  in  every  floor  by  the  dead, 
appeared  a  few  figines  (the  mercenary  giiaidianf 
of  the  djring  witnin)  bending  forward  to  knk 
out  upon  the  palace  opposite  —  their  ha^gaid 
faces  showing  pale  in  the  dear  moonli^ 
Sometimes  their  voices  were  heard,  calling  ia 
mockery  to  the  mass  of  people  below,  to  break 
down  tbe  strong  steel  gates  of  the  palace,  aad 
tear  the  full  wme-cup  from  its  masters  Ufa. 
Sometimes  those  beneath  replied  with  execi»* 
tions,  which  rose  wildly  mingled  witb  tbe  wad- 
ing of  women  and  chddren,  the  moans  of  the 
pla^e-stricken,  and  the  supplicatiooa  of  the 
ftunished  to  the  slaves  passm^  haekwaid  ud 
forward  behind  the  palace  raibngs,  lor  charity 
and  help. 

In  the  intervals,  when  the  tmnult  of  weak 
voices  was  partially  lulled,  there  was  heard  a 
dull,  regular,  beating  sound,  produced  by  thoie 
who  had  found  dry  bones  on  their  road  to  tbe 
palace,  and  were  pounding  them  on  the  pave- 
ment, in  sheltered  places,  for  food.  Tbe  wind. 
which  had  been  receshing  during  tbe  day.  bad 
changed  at  sunset,  and  now  swept  np  ^owty 
over  the  street,  in  hot,  faint  gusts,  plasue-lada: 
from  the  East.  Particles  of  the  lagged  clotbxs; 
on  some  pro&trate  forms  lying  most  exposed  in 
its  course,  waved  slowly  to  and  fto,  as  it  patted, 
like  banners  planted  by  Death  on  tbe  yiekfiaj; 
defenses  of  the  citadel  of  Life.  It  wound  tbroosh 
the  open  windows  of  the  palace,  hot  and  roc- 
phitic,  as  if  tainted  with  the  breath  of  tbe  fool  attf 
furious  woids  which  it  bore  onward  into  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  senator's  reckless  gnesto. 
Driven  over  such  scenes  as  now  spread  beecath 
it,  it  derived  from  them  a  portentous  algmficaiKe 
— ^it  seemed  to  blow  like  an  atmoq>bere  ezoM 
from  the  furnace-depths  of  center-earth,  breach- 
ing sinister  warnings  of  some  fatal  eosiTHlBaon  in 
the  whole  fabric  of  Nattu«  over  the  thronged  and 
dismal  street. 

Such  was  the  prospect  before  the  palace,  aik! 
such  the  spectators  assembled  in  ferodoiiB  ana- 
icty  to  behold  the  destruction  of  tbe 
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abode.  Meanwhile^  withk  the  walls  of  the 
building,  the  begiamng  of  the  fatal  orgy  waa  at 
hand. 

It  had  been  covenanted  by  the  slavea  (who. 
during  the  calamities  in  the  besieged  city,  haa 
relaxed  in  theiic  accustomed  implicit  obedience  to 
their  master  with  periect  impunity) ,  that  as  soon 
as  their  labors  of  preparatioQ  were  completed, 
they  should  be  free  to  consult  their  own  safety 
by  quitting  the  devoted  pcUace.  Already  some 
of  the  weakest  and  most  timid  of  their  numbers 
might  be  seen  passing  out  hastily  into  the  ear- 
dens,  by  the  back  gates,  like  engmeen  who  bad 
fired  a  train,  and  were  escaping  ere  the  explosion 
burst  forth.  Those  among  the  menials  who  still 
remained  in  the  palace,  were  for  the  greater  part 
occupied  in  drinking  from  the  vases  of  wine 
which  had  been  placed  before  them,  to  preserve 
to  the  last  moment  their  failing  strength. 

The  mockery  of  festivity  had  been  extended 
even  to  their  dresses, — green  liveries  girt  with 
cherry-coloied  girdles  arrayed  their  wasted  forms. 
They  drank  in  utter  silenee.  Not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  revelry, or  intoxication  prevailed 
among  their  ranks.  Confusedly  huddled  together, 
as  if  for  mutual  protection,  tney  ever  and  anon 
cast  quick  glances  of  suspicion  and  apprehension 
upon  some  six  or  eight  of  the  superior  attendants 
of  the  palace,  who  walked  backward  and  forward 
at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  hall  occupied  by 
their  comrades,  and  occasionally  advancing  along 
the  straight  passages  before  them  to  the  front 
gates  of  the  building,  appeared  to  be  exchanging 
furtive  signals  with  some  of  the  people  in  the 
street.  Reports  had  been  vaguely  spread  of  a 
eecret  (onspirac^  between  some  of  the  principal 
slaves  and  certam  chosen  rufRans  of  the  populace, 
to  murder  ail  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  seize  on 
its  treasures,  and,  opening  the  city  gates  to  the 
Goths,  escape  with  their  booty  during  the  confu- 
sion of  the  pillage  of  Rome.  Nothing  had  as  yet 
been  positively  discovered;  but  the  few  attend- 
ants who  kept  ominously  apart  from  the  rest, 
were  unanimously  suspect^  by  their  fellows, 
ivho  now  watched  them  over  their  wine-cups 
^ith  anxious  eyes.  Different  as  was  the  scene 
among  the  slaves  still  left  in  the  palace,  from  the 
scene  among  the  people  dispersed  in  the  street, 
the  one  was  nevertheless  in  its  own  degree  as 
gloomily  suggestive  of  some  great  impending 
calamity  as  &  other. 

The  erand  banqueting  ball  of  the  palace,  pre- 
pared tnough  it  now  was  for  festivity,  wore  a 
changed  and  sinister  aspect. 

The  massive  tables  still  tan  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  noble  room,  surrounded  by  luxurious 
couches,  as  in  former  days ;  but  not  a  vestige  of 
food  appeared  upon  their  jittering  surfiuses.  Kich 
vases,  flasks,  and  drinlung  cups,  all  filled  with 
^ncj  alone  occupied  the  festsd  board.  Above, 
hanging  bw  from  the  ceiling,  burnt  ten  large 
lamps,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  guests 
assembled,  as  the  only  procurable  representatives 
of  the  hundreds  of  revelers  who  had  feasted  at 
Vetranio's  expense,  during  the  brilliant  nights 
that  were  now  passed  forever.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  opposite  to  the  grand  door  of 
entrance,  hung  a  thick,  black  curtain,  apparently 
intended  to  conceal,  mysteriously,  some  object 
behind  it  Before  the  curtain  burnt  a  small  himp 
of  yellow  glass,  raised  upon  a  high  gilt  pole,  and 
around  and  beneath  it,  heaped  against  the  aide 
waUii  and  over  part  oif  the  table,  lay  a  various 


and  confused  mass  of  rich  otgectsy  all  of  a  natoie 
more  or  less  inflammable,  and  all  besprinkled 
with  scented  oils.  Hundreds  of  yards  of  gor- 
geously variegated  hangings,  rolls  upon  rolls  of 
manuscripts,  gaudy  druses  of  all  colors,  toys, 
utensils,  innumerable  articles  of  furniture,  formea 
in  rare  and  beautifully  inlaid  woods,  were  care- 
lessly flung  together  against  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  and  rose  high  toward  its  ceilini^. 

On  every  part  of  the  tables  not  occupied  by 
the  vases  of  wine,  were  laid  gold  and  jeweled 
ornaments,  which  dazzled  the  eye  by  their  bril- 
liancy: while  in  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
magnificence  thus  profusely  displayed,  there  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  upper  comers  of  the  hall  an 
old  wooden  stand,  covered  by  a  coarse  doth,  on 
which  were  placed  one  or  two  comfhon  earthen- 
ware bowls,  containing  what  may  be  termed  a 
**mash"  of  boiled  bran  and  salted  horse-flesh. 
Any  repulsive  odor  which  might  have  arisen 
from  this  strange  compound  was  overpowered 
by  the  various  perfumes  sprinkled  amut  the 
room,  which,  mingling  with  the  hot  breezes 
wafted  through  tl^  windows  from  the  street, 
produced  an  atmosphere  as  oppressive  and  debili- 
tating, in  spite  of  its  artificial  allurements  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  as  the  air  of  a  dungeon,  or  the 
vamrs  of  a  marsh. 

Remarkable  as  was  the  change  in  the  present 
appearance  of  the  banqueting  hall,  it  was  out  the 
feeble  reflection  of  the  alteration  for  the  worse  in 
the  aspect  of  his  host  and  his  guests.  Yetranio 
reclined  at  the  head  of  the  table,  dressed  in  a 
scarlet  mantle.  An  embroidered  towel^  with 
purple  tassels  and  fringes,  connected  with  nngs  6f 
gold,  fell  over  his  breast,  and  silver  and  ivory 
bracelets  were  clasped  round  his  arms.  But  of 
the  former  man,  the  habiliments  were  all  that 
remained.  His  head  was  bent  forward,  as  if  with 
the  weakness  of  age ;  his  emaciateil  arms  seemed 
barely  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  ornaments 
which  glittered  on  them ;  his  eyes  had  contracted 
a  wild,  unsettled  expression ;  and  a  deadly  pale- 
ness overspread  the  once  plump  and  jovial  cheeks 
which  so  many  mistresses  had  kissed,  in  merce- 
nary rapture,  in  other  days.  Both  in  countenance 
and  manner  the  elegant  voluptuary  of  our  former 
acquaintance  at  the  Court  ot  Ravenna  was  en- 
tirely and  fatally  changed.  Of  the  other  eight 
patricians  who  lay  on  the  couches  around  their 
altered  host, — some  wild  and  reckless,  some 
gloomy  and  imbecile, — all  had  sufllered  in  the 
ordeal  of  the  siege,  the  famine  and  the  pestilence, 
like  him. 

Such  were  the  members  of  the  assemblage, 
represented  from  the  celling  by  nine  of  the  burn- 
ing lamps.  The  tenth  and  last  lamp  indicated  the 
presence  of  one  more  guest,  who  reclined  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest. 

This  man  was  hump-backed ;  his  gaunt  bony 
features  were  repulsively  di^roportioned  in  size 
to  his  puny  frame,  which  looked  doubly  con- 
temptible, enveloped  as  it  was  in  an  ample  taw- 
dry robe.  Sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
populace,  he  had  gradually  forced  himself  into 
the  favor  of  his  superiors  by  his  skill  in  coarse 
mimicry,  and  his  readiness  in  ministering  to  the 
worst  vices  of  all  who  would  employ  him.  Hav« 
ing  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  patrons  during  the 
siege,  findina  himself  abandoned  to  starvation  on 
all  side^  he  had  now,  as  a  last  resource,  obtained 
permisBion  to  participate  in  the  banquet  of  famine, 
to  enliyen  it  by  a  Imal  exhibitun  on  his  bnflfoon- 
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ery.  and  to  die  with  his  mastexs,  as  he  had  lived 
with  them, — the  slave,  the  parasite,  and  the 
imitator  of  the  lowest  of  their  vices  and  the 
worst  of  their  crimes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  org^,  little  was 
audible  beyond  the  clash  of  the  wme-cnps,  the 
low  occasional  whispering  of  the  revelers,  and 
the  confused  voices  of  the  people  without,  float- 
ing through  the  Mrindow  from  the  street.  The 
desperate  compact  of  the  guests,  now  that  its 
execution  had  actually  begun,  awed  them  at  first, 
in  spite  of  tiiemselves.  At  lefigth,  when  there 
was  a  lull  of  all  sounds — when  %  temporary  calm 
prevailed  over  the  noises  outside  —  when  the 
wine-cups  were  emptied,  and  left  for  a  moment 
ere  they  were  tilled  again — Yetranio  feebly  rose, 


and,  annooncing  with  a  moddng^  smile  thst  ht 
was  about  to  speak  a  Ameral  oration  over  bis 
friends  and  himself,  pointed  to  the  wall  imne- 
diately  behind  him,  as  to  an  object  fitted  to 
awaken  the  astonishment  or  the  hilarity  of  his 
moody  guests. 

Against  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  were  fixed 
various  small  statues  in  bronze  and  lastrbW,  alt 
representing  the  owner  of  the  palace,  and  aO 
hune  with  golden  plates.  Beneath  these  appear- 
ed the  rent-roll  of  his  estates,  written  in  variom 
colors,  on  white  vellum :  and  beneath  that, 
scratcned  on  the  marble  in  uint  irregular  chaiac- 
ters,  was  no  less  an  object  than  his  ow^  epitapk, 
composed  by  himself.  It  may  be  tianifatod 
thus : — 


Stop,  0tiectatot  I 


IP    THOU  HAST  XEVE]ISNTIALI*T  CULTIVATEn    THE    PLEAS VKES  OF    TBS    TA8TB, 

pause  amid  these  ii^lusteiovs  euins  of  what  was  ongs 

▲  palace; 

Alio  PERUSE  WITH  EBSFECT,  ON   THIS  8TONK, 
THE   EPITAPH   OF 

YETRANIO,  A  SENATOS. 

HE   WAS    THE  FIESX  MAN  WHO  INVENTED   A   SVCCB8SFUI. 

inOHTUIOALB   SAUCE; 
HIS    BOLD   AND    CREATIVE    OENIUS   ADDED    MUCH,    AND    WOULD  HATS 

ADDED    MORE,   TO 

THE  ART  OF  COOKERY— 

BUT,  ALAS   FOR   THE   INTERESTS    OP    SCIENCE  I 
HE  HTSD  IN  THE   DATS  WHEN    THE    GOTHIC  BARBARIANS  BESIXOED 

THE  IMPERIAL  CITY; 

FAMINE   LEFT   HIM   NO   MATTER   FOR   GUSTATORY   EXPERIMENT; 
AND   PESTILENCE  DEPRIVED   HIM   OF   GOOES  TO  ENUOHTEN  I 
OPPOSED   AT  ALL   POINTS  BY   THE   FOROE   OF   ADVERSE  CIRCUMSTARGBP^ 
FINDING  HIS  LIFE   OF   NO   FURTHER   USE   TO   THE   CULINARY 

INTERESTS  OF  ROME, 

HIP  CALLXD  HIS  CHOSEN   FRIENDS   TOGETHER   TO   ASSIST   HIM, 
CONSCIENTIOUSLY  DRANK  UP   EVERY   DROP     OF   WINS   RBMAINIHO 

IN   HIS     CELLARS, 

UT  THE   FUNERAL  PILE  OF  HIMSELF  AND  HIS  GUESTS 

IN    THE   BANQUETING  HALL  OF   HIS   OWN   PALACE, 

AND   DIED,  AS   HE   HAD  X.1VBD, 

THE   PATRIOTIC   CATO 

OF   HIS   country's  GASTRONOMY  I 


''  Behold  !*'— cried  Vetranio.  pointing  triumph- 
antly to  the  epitaph — ^*^  behold  in  every  line  of 
those  eloquent  letters  at  once  the  seal  of  my  reso- 
lute adherence  to  the  engagement  that  umtes  us 
here,  and  the  foundation  of  my  just  claim  to  the 
reverence  of  posterity,  on  the  most  useful  of  the 
arts  which  I  exeicised  for  the  benefit  of  my  spe- 
cies !  Read — friends,  brethren,  fellow-martyrs 
of  glory-Hand,  as  you  read,  rejoice  with  me  over 
the  hour  of  our  departure  from  the  desecrated 
arena,  no  lonser  worthy  the  celebration  of  the 
€?ames  of  Life  1  Yet,  ere  the  feast  proceeds, 
bear  me  while  I  speak — I  make  my  last  oration, 
as  the  arbiter  of  our  funeral  sports,  as  the  host  of 
the  Banquet  of  Famine ! 

""  Who  would  sink  ignobly  beneath  the  slow 
soperioritv  of  starvation,  or  perish  under  the 
quickly-i^ancing  steel  of  the  barbarian  oonouer- 
mr's  sword,  when  such  a  death  as  oun  ia  onered 
to  the  choice  ? — wben  wine  flows  bright,  to 
drown  sensation  in  oblivion,  and  a  palace  and  its 
treasures  furnish  alike  the  scene  of  the  revel  and 
the  ladiant  funeral-pile  ?  The  mighty  phikwo 
phen  of  India — the  insmied  Grmnosophists — 
died  as  we  shall  die !  Calanus  before  Alexan- 
der, Zamarus  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  lit  the 
fires  that  consumed  them  I    Let  as  follow  their 


glorious  example !  No  worms  will  ptvy  wpam 
our  bodies,  no  hired  mourners  will  howl  £soocd- 
ant  at  our  funerals  1  Purified  in  the  ladianee  of 
primeval  fire,  we  shall  vanish  triompfaant  froai 
enemies  and  friends— fi  marvel  to  the  earth,  s 
vision  of  glory  to  the  gods  themselves  I 

**  Is  it  a  day  more  or  a  day  len  of  life  that » 
now  of  isipoitaiice  to  ust  No ;  it  is  only  towai 
the  easiest  and  the  noblest  death  that  oar  rngpiat- 
tions  can  turn !  Among  our  number,  there  is  now 
not  one  wkmn  the  care  of 


ooc 


[ere,  at  my  right  hand^  ledines  my  .  ,^_ 
hie  comrade  of  a  thousand  former  ieaata,  Funi 
Balburios-Placadua,  who,  when  we  sAded  on  t^ 
Lucrioe  Lake,  was  wont  to  complain  of  iniolefa' 
ble  hanbhipif  a  fly  settled  on  the  gilded  folds  of 
his  umbrella ;  who  languished  for  a  land  of  Cim- 
merian dirkness,  if  a. sunbeam  penetiated  the 
silken  awnings  of  his  gaiden-terraoe ;  and  wl» 
now  wrangles  for  a  mouthful  of  hone-flesh  wish 
the  meanest  of  his  riaves,  and  wooM  exchai^ 
the  richest  of  his  country  villas  for  a  basket  cf 
dirty  hread  1  Oh^  Furius-Balburiue-Placidua,  d 
what  further  use  is  life  to  thee? 

^'Theie,  at  my  left,  I  discern  the  <tei^ 
though  still  expressive,  countenance  of  the 
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lute  Thaicii»->he  who  chastized  a  slave  with  a 
hundred  lashra  if  his  Pmm  water  was  not  brought 
immediately  at  his  command ;  be,  whose  serene 
contempt  for  ereiy  member  of  the  homan  species 
but  himself  once  ranked  bim  among  the  ereatest 
of  philosophers ;  even  he  now  wanders  Uupough 
his  palace  unserved,  and  fiiwns  upon  the  ];debeian 
who  will  sell  him  a  measure  of  wretched  bran ! 
Oh,  admired  friend,  oh,  ri|^tIy*reasoning  Thas- 
eaus,  say,  is  there  anything  in  Rome  which 
should  delay  thee  on  thy  journey  to  the  Elysian 
Fieldi? 

"■  Further  onward  at  the  table,  drinking  lar||ely 
while  I  speak,  I  behold,  oh  Marcus-Moecius- 
Mocmmius,  thy  once  plunip  and  jovial  form  I — 
thou,  in  former  days  accustomed  to  rejoice  io  the 
length  o{  thy  name,  because  it  enabled  thy  triends 
to  dcink  the  more,  in  drinking  a  cup  to  each  let- 
ter of  it,  tell  me  what  banqueting-hall  is  now 
open  to  thee  but  this  I — and  thus  desolate  in  the 
atj  of  thy  social  triumphs,  what  should  disincline 
thee  to  noake  of  our  festal  solemiity  thy  last  re- 
vel on  earth  ? 

"  Thou,  too,  fiioetious  hunchback,  prince  of 
paiaaiteB,  unscmpuloos  Reburrus.  where,  but  at 
this  banquet  of  mminc,  will  thy  ouilbonery  sow 
procnre  for  thee  a  draught  of  reviving  wine  ? 
Thy  masters  have  abandoned  thee  to  tby  native 
dung-hill  1  No  more  shalt  thou  wheedle  for  them 
when  they  borrow,  or  buUy  for  them  when  thej 
pay  1  No  more  cnaiges  of  poisoning  or  magic 
shalt  thou  forge,  to  imprison  their  troublesome 
crediton  1  On,  officious  sycophant,  thy  occupa* 
tions  are  no  more  I  Drink  while  thou  canst,  and 
then  resign  thy  carcass  to  congenial  mire  1 

^  And  you,  mj  five  remaining  friends,  whom— 
little  desirous  ot  further  delay — I  will  collective- 
ly address,  think  on  the  days  when  the  suspicion 
oif  an  infectious  malady  in  any  one  of  your  com- 
panions was  sufficient  to  separate  you  from  the 
dearest  of  them ;  when  the  slaves  who  came  to 
you  from  their  palaces  underwent  long  ceremo- 
nies of  ablution  before  they  approached  vour  pre- 
sence ;  and  remembering  this,  reflect  tnat  most. 
perhuM  all  of  us,  now  meet  here  plague-taintea 
sdready ;  and  then  sajr,  of  what  advantage  is  it  to 
languish  for  a  life  wmch  is  yours  no  longer  ?  * 

^  No,  my  friends,  my  brethren  of  the  banouet ; 
feeling  that  when  life  is  worthless,  it  is  folly  to 
live,  you  cannot  shrink  from  the  lofty  resolution 
by  which  we  are  bound — ^I  wrong  ytiu  ev«n  by 
a  doubt !  Let  me  now,  rather,  ask  your  attention 
for  a  worthier  subject — ^the  enumeration  of  the 
festal  ceremonies  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
banquet  will  be  marked.  That  task  concluded, 
1  join  you  once  more  in  your  final  homage  to  the 
deity  of  our  social  lives-^the  God  of  Wine  I 

^  It  is  not  unknown  to  3rou--4eanied  as  you  are 
in  the  jovial  antiquities  of  the  table— that  it  was, 
amon^  some  of  the  ancients,  a  custom  for  a  mas- 
ter-spirit of  philosophy  to  preside— 4he  teacher 
as  well  as  the  goest-««t  their  feasti.  This  usage 
it  has  been  my  care  to  revive  |  and,  as  tins 
our  meeting  is  unparalleled  in  its  heroic  de- 
sign, so  it  was  my  ambition  to  bid  to  it 
one  unpeiralleled,  either  as  a  teacher  or  a 
guest.  Fired  by  an  original  idesi,  unobserved  of 
my  slaves,  aided  only  by  mv  singing-boy,  the 
liuthful  Glyco,  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  be- 

*  8«a  the  Strietore*  of  Amroianai  Marcelllnni  on  th« 
lives  of  the  nubles  of  Home  ;  or  the  brilliant  abatrect 
of  the  work  of  the  ancioot  «atii-iat,  by  Oibbun  p.  4aO. 
D^etim  mnd  l\tU  qf  RjMun  Enpir*. 


hind  that  black  cnrtain,  such  an  associate  of  ow 
revels  as  you  have  never  feasted  with  before— 
whose  appearance  at  the  fitting  moment  must 
strike  you  irresistibly  with  astonishment;  and 
whose  discourse — ^not  of  human  wisdom  only — 
will  be  inspired  by  the  midnizht  secrets  of  the 
tomb.  By  my  side,  on  this  parehment,  lies  the  for- 
mtdary  of  questions  to  be  addressed  by  Reburnis, 
when  the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  to  the  Oracle  of 
the  Mysteries  of  other  Spheres. 

^  Before  you,  behold  in  those  vases  all  that  re- 
mains of  my  once  well-stocked  cellars  ;  and  all 
that  b  provided  for  the  palates  of  my  guests ! 
We  sit  at  the  Banquet  of  Famine,  and  no  coarser 
sustenance  than  inspiring  wine  finds  admittance 
at  the  Bacchanalian  board.  Yet,  should  any 
amone  us.  in  his  last  moments,  be  feeble  enouga 
to  pollute  his  lijis  with  nourishment  alone  wor- 
thy of  the  vermin  of  the  earth,  let  him  seek  the 
wretched  and  scanty  table,  type  of  the  wretched 
and  scanty  food  that  covers  it,  placed  vonder,  in 
obscurity,  behind  me.  There  will  he  nnd  (in  all 
barely  sumcient  for  one  man's  poorest  meal)  the 
last  morsels  of  the  vilest  nourishment  left  in  the 
palace.  For  me,  my  resolution  is  fixed—it  ia 
only  the  generous  wme-cup  that  shall  now  ap- 
proach my  lips. 

^  Above  me  are  the  ten  lamps,  answering  to 
the  number  of  my  friends  here  assembled.  One 
after  another,  as  the  wine  overpowers  us.  those 
burning  images  of  life  will  be  extingiiished  in 
succession,  fay  the  guests  who  remain  proof 
against  our  draughts :  and  the  last  of  these,  hght- 
ing  this  torch  at  the  last  lamp,  will  consummate 
the  banquet,  and  celebrate  its  glorious  close,  by 
firing  the  funeral  pile  of  my  treasures,  heaped 
yonder  against  my  palace  walls  I  If  my  powers 
tail  me  before  yourt,  swear  to  me,  that  wooever 
among  you  is  able  to  litt  the  cup  to  his  lips,  after 
it  has  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  rest,  will 
fire  the  pile  1  Swear  it  by  your  lost  mistresses, 
your  lost  firiends,  vour  lost  treasures ! — by  your 
own  lives,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  wine-  and 
the  purification  of  fire  I'' 

As,  with  Auhiog  eyes  and  flushed  counten- 
ance, Vetranio  sank  back  on  his  couch,  his  com- 
panions, inflamed  with  the  wine  they  had  al- 
ready drunk,  arose  cup  in  hand,  and  turned  to- 
ward him.  Their  voices,  discordantly  mingled, 
pronounced  the  oath  together — ^then,  as  they 
resumed  their  former  positions,  their  eyes  ail 
turned  toward  the  black  curtain  in  ardent  expect- 
ation. 

They  had  observed  the  sinister  and  sarcastic 
expression  of  Vetranio's  eye,  as  he  spoke  of  his 
concealed  guest ;  they  knew  that  the  hunchback 
Reburrus  possessed,  among  his  other  powers  of 
buflbonery,  the  art  of  Ventriloquism ;  and  they 
suspected  the  presence  of  some  hideous  or  gro- 
tesque image  of  a  heathen  god  or  demon  in  the 
hidden  recess,  which  theju^Iecyof  the  parasite 
was  to  gift  with  the  capacity  of  speech.  Blas- 
phemous comments  upon  life, death-and  immor- 
tality were  eagerly  awaited.  The  general 
impatience  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  curtain  was 
perceived  by  Vetranio,  who,  waving  his  hand  for 
silence,  authoritatively  exchiimed^'' The  hour 
has  not  yet  arrived — more  draughts  must  be 
drunk,  mure  libations  poured  ouL  ere  the  mys- 
tery of  the  curtain  is  revealed  1  no !  Glyco.''-^ 
he  continued,  turning  toward  the  singing-iioy, 
who  had  silently  entered  the  room — **  the  dm)- 
ment  is  yours  J    Tune  your  lyre,  and  recite  my 
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Inst  ode,  which  I  have  addressed  to  ytm!  I^t 
the  charms  of  Poetry  preside  over  the  feast  of 
Death  V' 

The  boy  advanced  trembling:  his  once  ruddy 
face  wsus  colorless  and  haggard;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  look  of  rigid  terror  on  the  Slack  cur- 
tain; his  features  palpably  expressed  the  pres- 
ence within  him  of  some  secret  uad  overwhelm- 
ing recollection,  which  had  crushed  all  his  other 
faculties  and  perceptions.  Steadily,  almost  guil- 
tily averting  his  face  from  his  master's  counten- 
ance, he  stood  by  Vctranio's  couch,  a  irail  and 
fiUlen  beine,  a  mournful  spectacle  of  perverted 
docility  and  degraded  youth. 

Still  true,  however,  to  the  duties  of  his  vo- 
cation, he  ran  his  thin  trembling  fingers  over  the 
lyre,  and  mechanically  preluded  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ode.  fiut  during  the  silence  of 
attention  which  now  prevailed,  the  confused 
noises  from  the  people  m  the  street  penetrated 
more  distinctly  into  the  banqueting  hall;  and,  at 
this  moment,  high  above  them  alf—hoarse,  rav- 
ingf  terrible— rose  the  voice  of  one  man. 

**Tell  me  not,"  it  cried,  "of  perfumes  wafted 
from  the  palace ! — ^foul  vapors  flow  from  it ! — see, 
they  sink,  suffocating  over  me ! — ^they  bathe  sky 
and  earth,  and  men  who  move  around  us,  in 
fierce  green  light  1" 

Then  other  voices  of  men  and  women,  shrill 
and  savage,  broke  forth  in  interruption  to- 
gether:-^" Fcace.Davus!  you  awake  the  dead 
about  you!''  *^Hide  in  the  darkness 3  you  are 
plague-struck ;  your  skin  is  shriveled ;  your 
sums  are  toothless  1*'  "When  the  palace  is 
fired,  you  shall  be  Hung  into  the  flames  to  purify 
'your  rotten  carcase  I" 

"Sing!"  cried  Vetranio  furiously,  observing 
the  shudders  that  ran  over  the  boy^  frame  and 
held  him  speechless,  *'  Strike  the  lyre  as  Timo- 
theus  strucK  it  before  Alexander!  Drown,  in 
melody,  the  barking  of  the  curs  who  wait  for  our 
of&l  in  the  street !" 

Feebly  and  interruptedly  the  terrified  boy  be- 
ganj  the  wild,  continuous  noises  of  the  moaning 
voices  from  without,  sounding  their  awful  ac- 
companiment to  the  infidel  philosophy  of  his 
•oog,  as  he  breathed  it  forth  in  fidtenng  accents. 
It  ran  thus : — 

TO  OLTCO. 

Ah,  Olroo  !  vby  in  floweri  ■»•¥«(!  ? 
Tho«e  teitive  vrreathi  lesa  quickly  &de 

Thsn  brieily>blooiniDg  Joy  ! 
Thote  high  prized  friends  who  share  your  mirth' 
Are  counterfeits  of  brittle  eerth. 

False  coined  in  Death's  alloy  '. 

The  bliss  your  notes  eould  once  inspiie, 
When.  li|(htly  o'er  the  god-like  lyre, 

Your  nimble  Angers  pB«sed  ; 
■hall  spring  the  same  fmm  others'  skill — 
When  you're  forgot,  the  music  atUl 

The  player  shall  outiast  I 

The  iun-touched  cloud  that  mounts  the  sky, 
That  brightly  glows  to  warm  the  eye, 

Then  ladee  we  know  not  where  ; 
ts  image  of  the  little  breath 
Of  life— and  then,  the  doom  of  death 

That  yptt  and  I  must  share  ! 

Helpless  to  make  or  mar  our  birth. 
We  bbndly  grope  the  ways  of  earth, 

And  live  our  paltry  hour  ; 
Sure,  that  when  life  has  ceased  to  please, 
To  die  at  will  in  Stoic  ease, 

is  yielded  to  our  power  I 

WlMf  timely  wise,  would  meanly  wait 
The  duU  dalay  of  tardy  Fate, 
Wkea  Ufa's  delights  are  shorn  t 


No :    When  its  oQtar  gloss  has  flovn. 
Let's  fling  the  tarnished  bauble  down. 
As  lightly  as  Hwas  worn !' 

"^  A  health  to  Glycol  a  deep diancht  toa  ni 
fh>m  heaven  come  down  upon  cum !' '  cried  tbf 
guests,  seizing  their  wine-cups,  as  the  ode  waif 
concluded,  and  draining  them  to  the  last  <lrop. 
But  their  drunken  applause  fell  noiseleai  vpon 
the  ear  to  which  it  was  addieswd.  The  bor  s 
voice  as  he  sang  the  last  stanza  of  the  ode,  had 
suddenly  chang«l  to  a  shrill,  almost  an  uoeaitUy, 
tone ;  then  suddenly  sank  again  as  he  bccAtfaed 
forth  the  last  few  notes ;  aiM  now^  a>  fab  disBc^ 
lute  audience  turned  toward  him  with  appRmog 
glances,  they  saw  him  standing  before  tiaeni, 
cold,  rigid,  and  voiceless.  The  next  instant  ha 
fixed  features  were  suddenlT distorted;  his  whole 
frame  collapsed,  as  if  torn  oy  an  intemal  spasn 
— he  fell  back  heavily  to  the  floor.  Those  mramid 
approached  him  with  unsteady  feet,  and  raised 
him  in  their  arms.  His  soul  had  bunt  the  bonds 
of  Yioe  in  which  others  had  entangled  it ;  the 
voice  of  Death  had  whispered  to  the  alATe  eif  the 
great  despot,  Crime— ^^  be  free  P* 

^  We  have  heard  the  note  of  the 
its  own  funeral  hymn !"  said  the  patrician 
cidcs,  looking  in  maudlin  pity  iiom  the  cc  , 
of  the  boy  to  the  face  of  Yetianio,  wrhich  pi^ 
sented,  for  the  moment,  an  involuntary  expf«»- 
sion  of  grief  and  remorse. 

*^Our  miracle  of  beauty,  and  hcij-^Dd  ef 
melody  has  departed  before  us  to  the  Elysiaii 
fields!^'  muttered  the  hunchback  Rebumn  in 
harsh,  sarcastic  accents. 

Then,  during  the  short  silence  that  enssed. 
the  voices  from  the  8treet->-joined  on  this  ooca- 
sioo  to  a  noise  of  approaching  footstqis  on  tkr 
pavement-^became  distinctly  audible  in  the  bse- 
qneting-hall.  "News I  newsl''  cried  these 
fresh  auxiliaries  of  the  hoide  already  assemUed 
before  the  palace.  ^Keep  together,  yoo  wh» 
still  care  for  your  lives!  SolitaiT  citizens  ha>Y 
been  lured  by  strange  men  into  desolate  stieeta. 
and  never  seen  again !  Jars  of  newly  salted  fish 
which  there  were  no  beasts  left  in  the  city  to 
supply,  have  been  found  in  a  botchers  sdbop! 
Keen  together]    Keep  together  !*'* 

^No  cannibals  among  the  010b  ahall  poUote 
the  body  of  my  poor  boy  !^'  cried  VetraniO) 


ug  himself  from  his  short  letharcy  of  giie£ 
"  Ho  1  Thascius  !  Marcus  I  you  wlio  can  yet 
stand  I  let  us  bear  him  to  the  funeral  pile  I  He 
has  died  fiist — his  ashes  shall  be  first  consumed  r 

The  body  was  carried  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
apartment  and  laid  across  the  table,  beneath  t!k» 
black  curtain,  and  between  the  heaps  of  drapery 
and  furniture  piled  up  against  each  of  the  waUL 
Then,  as  his  guests  reeled  back  to  their  places* 
Vetranio,  remaining  by  the  side  of  the  oorpsr. 
and  seizing  in  his  unsteady  hands  a  amall  vase  ot 
wine,  excUimed  in  tcMies  of  fierce  exoltatiocLr- 
^'The  hour  has  come — the  banquet  of  F^amins 
has  ended — ^the  banquet  of  Death  has  bef»! 
A  health  to  the  guest  behind  the  curtain  I  1111 
--drink— behold  1" 

He  drank  deeply  from  the  vase  as  he  ceased, - 
and  drew  aside  the  black  drapery  above  him.  A 
cry  of  terror  and  astonishment  tniist  froin  the  ia> 
toxicated  guests,  as  they  beheld  in  the 
disclosed  to  view,  the  corpse  of  an  aged 

*  Vide  DtcUm  tmA  FaU  ^ 
and  Note  78. 
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clothed  in  white,  and  propped  up  on  a  high 
Llack  throne,  witn  the  face  turned  toward  them, 
and  the  arms  (artificially  supported)  stretched 
oat  as  if  in  denunciation  over  the  baxfljueting 
table.  The  lamp  of  yellow  glass  which  buint 
high  above  the  t)ody,  threw  over  it  a  lurid  and 
flickering  lieht — ^the  eyes  were  open,  the  jaw 
had  /alien,  the  long,  gray  tresses  drooped  heavily 
on  either  side  of  the  white  hollow  cheeks. 

^  Behold  r'~<ried  Vetranio,  pointing  to  the 
corpse — "  Behold  my  secret  guest  I  Who  so  fit 
as  the  dead  to  preside  at  the  lianquet  of  death  ? 
Compelling  the  aid  of  Glyco,  shrouded  by  con- 
l^enial  night,  seizing  on  the  first  corpse  exposed 
before  me  in  the  street,  I  have  set  up  tbexe,  un- 
suspected by  all,  the  proper  idol  of  our  worship, 
ana  philosopher  at  our  feast  1  Another  health 
to  the  queen  of  the  fiital  revels — ^to  the  teacher 
of  the  mysteries  of  worlds  unseen ;  rescued  from 
rotting  unburied,  to  perish  in  the  consecrated 
flames  with  the  senators  of  Rome  I  A  health ! 
— a  health  to  the  mighty  mother^  ere  she  begin 
the  mystic  revelations  I    Fill  1  drmk  !^' 

Fired  by  their  host's  example,  recovered  from 
their  momentary  awe.  already  inflamed  by  the 
mad  recklessness  of  deoauchery,  the 'guests  start- 
ed from  their  couches,  and  with  Bacchanalian 
ahouts  answered  Vctranio's  challenge.  The 
scene  at  this  moment  approached  the  super- 
natural. The  wild  disorder  of  the  richly  laden 
tables;  the  wine  flowing  over  the  floor  from 
overthrown  vases;  the  great  lamps  burning 
bright  and  steady  over  the  confusion  beneath; 
the  fierce  gestures,  ^the  disordered  countenances 
of  the  revelers,  as  they  waved  their  jeweled 
cups  over  their  heads  m  frantic  triumph;  and 
then,  the  gloomy  and  terrific  prospect  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall — ^thc  black  curtain,  the 
light  burning  solitary  on  its  his^h  pole.  thi>  dead 
boy  lying  across  the  festal  table,  the  living 
master  standing  by  his  side,  and,  like  an  evu 
spirit,  pointing  upward  in  niockery  to  the  white- 
robed  corpse  of  the  woman,  as  it  towered  above 
all  in  its  unnatural  position,  with  its  skinny 
arms  stretched  forth,  with  its  ghastly  features 
appearing  to  move  as  the  faint  and  flickering 
light  played  over  them — ^produced  together  such 
a  conibination  of  scarce-earthly  objects,  as  might 
he  painted  but  cannot  be  described.  It  was  an 
emnodiment  of  a  sorcerer's  vision — an  apocalypse 
of  ain  triumphing  over  the  world's  last  relics  of 
mortality  in  the  vaults  of  death ! 

"To  your  task,  Reburr\»8l"  cried  Vetronio, 
when  the  tumult  was  lulled;  '^to  your  questions 
without  delay !  Behold  the  teacher  with  whom 
you  are  to  hold  commqne  1  Peruse  carefully  the 
parchment  in  your  hand— question,  and  Question 
loudly— -you  speak  to  the  apathetic  dead  r' 

For  some  time  before,  the  disclosure  of  the 
corpse,  the  hunchback  had  been  seated  apart  at 
the  end  of  the  banqueting-hall  opposite  the 
black-curtained  recess,  conning  over  the  manu- 
script containing  the  list  of  questions  and  answers 
which  formed  the  impious  dialogue  he  was  to 
hold,  by  the  aid  of  his  powers  of  ventrilocjuism, 
with  the  violated  dead.  When  the  curtain  was 
withdrawn  he  had  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and 
luul  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  sight  behind 
it,  with  a  laugh  of  brutal  derision,  returning  im- 
mediately to  the  study  of  the  bliurohemous  for- 
mulary which  had  been  confided  to  nis  care.  At , 
the  moment  when  Vetranio's  commands  were  I 
addressed  to  him,  he   rose,  reeled  down  the! 


apartment  towaid  the  corpse,  and  opening^  the 
dialogue  as  he  approached  it.  began  in  loud  jeer- 
ing tones : — ^  Speak,  miseraole  relic  of  decrepid 
mortality  I" 

He  paused  as  he  uttered  the  last  word;  and, 
gaining  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  light  of 
the  lamp  fell  full  upon  the  solemn  and  stony  tea- 
tures  of  the  corpse,  looked  up  defiantly  at  it.  In 
an  instant  a  frightful  change  passed  over  him,  the 
manuscript  dropped  from  his  hand,  his  deformed 
frame  shrank  and  tottered,  and  a  shrill  cry  of 
recognition  burst  from  his  lips,  more  like  the  yell 
of  a  wild  beast  than  the  voice  of  a  man. 

The  next  moment— when  the  guests  started 
up  to  question  or  deride  him — he  turned  slowly 
and  freed  them.  Desperate  and  drunken  as  they 
were,  his  look  awed  them  into  utter  silence. 
His  face  was  deathlike  in  hue,  as  the  face  of  the 
corpse  above  him — ^thick  drops  of  perspiration 
trickled  down  it  like  rain — his  dry,  glaring  eyes 
wandered  fiercely  over  the  startled  countenances 
before  him;  and  as  he  extended  toward  them 
his  clinched  hands,  he  muttered  in  a  deep,  gasping 
whisper : — "  Who  has  done  this  ?  My  Mother  ! 
My  Motheii  !" 

As  these  few  word»— of  awful  import,  though 
of  simple  forai — ^lell  upon  the  cars  of  those  whom 
he  addressed,  such  of  them  as  were  not  already 
sunk  in  insensibility,  looked  round  on  each  other 
almost  sobered  for  tne  nioment,  and  all  speech- 
less alike.  Not  even  the  clash  of  the  wine-cups 
was  now  heard  at  the  banquetini;  table — nothing 
was  audible  but  the  sound,  still  fitfuUv  rising  arid 
frlling,  of  the  voices  of  terror,  ribaldry,  and  an- 
guish, from  the  street ;  and  the  liuarse  convulsive 
accents  of  the  hunchback,  still  uttering  at  inter- 
val%  his  fearful  identification  of  the  dead  body 
above  him — "My  MotukkI  My  Mother P' 

At  Icn.^h  Vcfranio,  who  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself,  a^ldre^sed  the  terrified  and  de- 
graded wretch  before  him,  in  tones  which,  spite 
of  himself,  betrayed,  as  he  began,  an  unwonted 
tremulousness  and  restraint.  ^*What,  Rebur- 
rusT'  he  cried,  "are  vou  already  drunken  to 
insanity,  that  you  call  tne  first  dead  body  wliich 
by  chance  I  encountered  in  the  street,  and  br 
chance  brought  hither — your  mother?  Was  it 
to  talk  of  your  mother,  whom  dead  or  alive  we 
neither  know  or  care  for,  that  you  were  admitted 
here!  Son  of  obscurity  and  inheritor  of  rags, 
what  are  your  plebeian  parents  to  us  I'^  he  con- 
tinued, renlling  nis  cup,  and  lashing  himself  into 
assumed  anger  as  he  spoke — "  To  your  dialogue 
without  demy  I  or  you  shall  be  fluitg  from  the 
windows  to  mingle  with  your  rabble-equals  in 
the  street !» 

Neither  by  word  nor  look  did  the  hunchback 
answer  the  senator's  menaces.  For  Aim,  the 
voice  of  the  living  was  stifled  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead.  The  retribution  that  had  gone  forth 
against  him  had  struck  his  moral,  as  a  thunder- 
bolt mi^ht  have  stricken  his  physical,  being. 
His  soul  strove  in  agony  within  him,  as  & 
thought  on  the  awful  fatality  which  had  set  the 
dead  mother  in  judgment  on  the  degraded  son — 
which  had  directed  the  hand  of  the  senator,  un- 
wittingly, to  select  the  corpse  of  the  outraged 
parent,  as  the  object  for  the  infidel  buffoonery  of 
the  reckless  child,  at  the  very  close  of  his  im- 
pious career.  His  past  life  rose  before  him,  for 
the  first  time,  like  a  foul  vision;  like  a  night- 
mare of  horror,  impurity,  and  crime.  He  stag- 
gered up  the  room,  groping  his  way  aloDg  tM 
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wall,  88  if  the  doAneaa  of  midnight  had  dosed 
round  his  eyes,  and  crouched  down  by  the  open 
window.  Beneath  him,  rose  the  eyil  and  omi- 
nous voices  from  the  street ;  around  him,  spread 
the  pitiless  array  of  his  masters:  before  him, 
appeared  the  denouncing  vision  of  the  coipse. 

He  would  have  remained  but  a  short  time  un- 
molested in  his  place  of  refu^,  but  for  an  event 
which  now  diverted  from  him  the  attention  of 
Vetranio  and  his  guests.  Drinking  furiously,  to 
drown  all  recollection  of  the  catastrophe  they 
had  just  witnessed,  three  of  the  revelers  had 
already  suffered  the  worst  consequences  of  an 
excess,  which  their  weakened  frames  were  but 
ill-fitted  to  bear.  One  after  another,  at  short  in- 
tervals, they  fell  back  senseless  on  their  couches; 
and  one  aiier  another,  as  they  succumbed,  the 
tluee  lamps  burning  nearest  to  them  were  ex- 
tinguished. The  same  speedy  termination  to 
the  debauch  seemed  to  be  m  reserve  for  the  rest 
cf  their  companions,  with  the  exception  of  Ye- 
tianio  and  the  two  patricians  who  reclined  at  his 
fight  hand  and  his  left.  These  three  still  pre- 
served the  appearance  o(  self-possession ;  but  an 
Ominous  chaise  had  already  overspread  their 
countenances.  The  expression  of  wild  joviality, 
of  fierce  recklessness,  nad  departed  fiom  their 
features — ^they  silently  watched  each  other  with 
vigilant  and  suspicious  eyes— each,  in  turn,  as  he 
filled  his  wine-cup.  significantly  handled  the 
torch  with  which  tne  ast  drinker  was  to  fire 
the  funeral  pile.  As  the  number  of  their  rivals 
decreased,  and  the  flame  of  lamp  after  lamp 
was  extinguished,  the  fatal  contest  for  a  suicide 
supremacy  assumed  a  present  and  powerful  in- 
terest, in  which  all  other  purposes  and  obiects 
Were  forgotten.  The  corpse  at  the  foot  of  the 
banqueting  table,  and  the  wretch  cowerine  in  his 
misery  at  tne  windew,  were  now  alike  unheeded. 
In  the  bewildered  and  brutalized  minds  of  the 
guests,  one  sensation  alone  remained — ^the  inten- 
sity of  expectation  which  precedes  the  result  of  a 
deadly  strife. 

But  ere  long — awakening  the  attention  which 
might  otherwise  never  have  been  aroused — the 
voice  of  t^  hunchback  was  heard,  as  the  spirit 
of  repentance  now  moved  within  nim,  uttering, 
in  wild  moaning  toncsL  a  strange  confession  of  de- 
gradation and  sin — addressed  to  none  ;  proceed- 
ing, independent  of  consciousness  or  will,  from 
the  depths  of  his  stricken  soul.  He  half  raised, 
himseu:  and  fixed  his  sunken  eyes  upon  the 
dead  body,  as  these  woids  dropped  from  his  lips : 
-~^'  It  was  the  last  time  that  i  beheld  her  alive, 
when  she  approached  me — ^lonely,  and  feeble,  ana 
poor^ — ^in  the  street ;  beseeching  me  to  return  to 
her  in  the  days  of  her  old  age  and  her  solitude ; 
and  to  remember  how  she  nod  loved  me  in  my 
childhood  for  my  very  deformity,  how  she  had 
watched  me  throughout  the  highways  of  Rome, 
that  none  should  oppress,  or  dende  me  1  the  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks;  she  knelt  to  me  on  the 
hard  pavement  I  and  I,  who  had  deserted  her  for 
her  poverty,  to  make  myself  a  slave  in  palaces 
among  the  accursed  rich,  flung  down  money  to 
her,  as  to  a  beegar  who  wearied  me;  and 
passed  on  I  She  med  desolate !  her  body  lay  un- 
Duried,  and  I  knew  it  not  1  The  son  who  had 
abandoned  the  mother  never  saw  her  more,  until 
she  rose  before  him  there — avengine,  horrible, 
Itleless  1  a  sight  of  death  never  to  leave  him  1 
Woe,  woe  to  the  accursed  in  his  deformity,  and 
the  accursed  of  his  motfaer^s  corpse  V^ 


He  Jpausedj  and  Ml  back  aeain  to  the  grDund, 
grovehng  ana  speechless.  The  tynimic  Thas- 
cius,  regarding  nim  with  a  scowl  of  drtmken 
wrath,  seized  an  empty  vase,  and  poising  it  in 
his  unsteady  hand,  prepared  to  huri  it  at  titt 
hmichback's  prostrate  form,  when  again  a  six^ 
cry' — a  woman's— ri^ng  above  the  increasinic  xs^ 
roar  in  the  street,  rang  shrill  and  staitling  thiotzp 
the  banquetine  hall.  The  patrician  swpeoded 
his  purpose  as  ne  heard  it,  mechanicsllj  listening 
with  tnis  half-stupid,  half-cunning  attention  d  in- 
toxication. *^Help1  hdnP  smieked  the  vokr 
beneath  the  palace  windows  ^he  follows  me 
still — ^he  attacked  my  dead  cniM  in  my  ani»! 
As  I  flung  myself  down  upon  it  on  the  groond.  I 
ssw  him  watching  his  opportunity  to  drag  it  by 
the  limbs  from  under  me — ^fimiine  and  naadiwas 
were  in  his  eyes — ^I  drove  him  beck — ^I  fled— ^ 
follows  me  still  I— save  us,  save  ns  P' 

At  this  instant  her  voice  was  suddenly  stifled 
in  the  sound  of  fierce  cries  and  mshing  Ibotsteps, 
I5Uowed  by  an  appalling  noise  of  heavy  blova, 
directed  at  several  points,  against  the  steel  lad- 
ings before  the  palace  doois.  Between  the 
blows,  which  fell  slowly  and  together  at  regc^ 
intervals,  the  infuriated  wretches,  whose  Issi 
exertions  of  strength  were  stmned  to  the  utmost 
to  deal  them,  couM  be  heard  shouting  breathieBS- 
ly  to  each  other,  ^Strike  harder,  strike  kngvr! 
the  back  gates  are  guarded  against  us  by'oor 
comrades  admitted  to  the  pillage  of  the  palace  in- 
stead of  us.  You  who  Would  share  the  boot?, 
strike  firm  I  the  stones  are  at  your  feet,  the  gales 
of  entrance  yield  before  you  f' 

Meanwhile  a  confused  sound  of  trampling  ieet 
and  contending  voices  became  audible  from  the 
lower  apartments  of  the  palace.  ]>oon 
violently  shut  and  opened-— shouts  «nd  e. 
tions  ecnoed  and  reechoed  along  the  lofty 
passages  leading  from  the  slaves'  waiting-nMoii 
to  the  grand  staircase :  treachery  betrayed  itslf 
as  openly  within  the  ouildine,  as  violence  still 
proclaimed  itself  in  the  assault  on  th£  gates  out- 
side. The  chief  slaves  had  not  been  suspected 
by  their  fellows  without  a  cause ;  the  bnnds  ci 
pillage  and  murder  had  been  organized  in  the 
house  of  debauchery  and  death ;  the  choean  ad- 
herents from  the  street  had  been  secretly  admit- 
ted through  the  garden  gates,  and  had  barred  sl.! 
gaarded  them  against  further  intnisioti — artotlvr 
doom  than  the  doom  they  had  impiously  prrpaivd 
for  themselves  was  approaching  the  devoted 
senators,  at  the  hands  of  the  slaves  whom  tbev 
had  oppressed,  and  the  plebeians  whom  tbey  hs^ 
despiscKl. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  assanlt  without  aiJ 
the  first  intimation  of  the  treachery  withia, 
Vetranio,  Thascius,  and  Marcus  started  nom  their 
couches — ^the  remainder  of  the  guests,  incapabfe 
either  of  thought  or  action,  lay,  in  stupid  insriM- 
bility,  awaiting  their  fate.  These  three  mea 
alone  comprehended  the  peril  that  thjett&ened 
them ;  and,  maddened  with  drink,  defied,  in  thftr 
ferocious  desperetion,  the  death  that  was  in  stosv 
for  them.  *^  Hark !  they  approach,  the  rabble  re- 
volted from  our  rule,"  cried  Vetninio,  scomfoliT. 
"  to  take  the  lives  that  we  despise,  and  iim  trn- 
sures  that  we  have  resimed !  The  hour  hat 
come ;  I  go  to  fire  the  pile  that  mvolves  in  oae 
common  destruction  our  assaimns  and  out- 
selves !" 

^  Hold !"  exclaimed  Thascius,  snatchtn;:  t^ 
torch  from  his  hand,  **•  the  entrance  mntt  flrat  ht 
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defended,  ot.  ere  the  'flames  are  UmUed,  the 
slaves  will  oe  here!  Whatever  Is  movable: 
couches,  tables,  corpses;  let  m  hurl  them  all 
against  the  door !" 

As  he  spoke  he  rushed  toward  the  black-cur- 
tained recess,  to  set  the  example  to  his  compan- 
ions by  seizing  the  corpse  of  the  woman ;  but  he 
had  not  passed  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
apartment,  when  the  hunchback,  who  had  follow- 
ed him  unheeded,  sprang  upon  him  from  behind, 
and,  with  a  shrill  cry,  fastening  his  fingers  on  his 
throat,  hurled  him  torn  and  senseless  to  the  floor. 
•*  Who  touches  the  body  that  is  mine  !"  shrieked 
the  deformed  wretch,  risins  from  his  victim,  and 
threatening  with  his  blood-stained  hands  Vetra- 
nio  and  Marcus,  as  they  stood  bewildered,  and 
uncertain  for  the  moment  whether  first  to  avenge 
their  comrade,  or  to  barricade  the  door — ^  The 
son  shall  rescue  the  mother  1  I  go  to  bury  her ! 
Atonement  I    Atonement  I'^ 

He  leaped  upon  the  table  as  he  Spoke,  tore 
asunder  with  resistless  strength  the  cords  which 
listened  the  corpse  to  the  throne,  seized  it  in  his 
arms,  and  the  next  instant  ^ned  the  door.  Ut- 
tering fierce,  inarticulate  cnes,  partly  of  anguish 
and  partly  of  defiance,  he  threw  it  open,  and 
stepped  forward  to  descend,  when  he  was  met  at 
the  tiead  of  the  staits  by  the  band  of  asnssins 
hurrying  up,  with  drawn  swords  and  blazing 
torches,  to  tneir  work  of  pillage  and  death.  He 
stood  before  them- — ^his  aeformed  Umbs  set  as 
firmly  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  preparing  to 
descend  the  stairs  at  one. leap — with  the  corpse 
raised  high  on  his  breast ;  its  unearthly  features 
were  turned  toward  them,  its  bare  arms  were  still 
stretched  forth  as  they  had  been  extended  over 
the  banqueting  table,  its  gray  hair  streamed 
back  and  mingled  with  his  own :  under  the  fitful 
illumination  of  the  torches,  which  played  red  and 
wild  over  him  and  his  fearftil  binden,  the  dead 
and  the  living  looked  joined  to  each  other  in  one 
monstrous  form. 

Huddldd  together,  motionless,  on  the  stairs, 
their  shouts  of  vengeance  and  fury  fkaen  on  their 
lips,  the  assassins  stood  for  one  moment,  staring 
mechanically,  with  fixed,  spell-bound  eyes,  upon 
the  hideous  bulwark  opposing  their  advance  on 
the  victims  whom  they  had  expected  so  easily  to 
surprise — the  next  instant,  a  superstitious  panic 
seized  them ;  as  the  hunchback  suddenly  moved 
toward  them  to  descend,  the  corpse  seemed  to 
their  terror-stricken  eyes  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
bursting  its  way  through  their  ranks.  Ignorant 
of  its  introduction  into  the  palace,  imagining  it, 
in  the  revival  of  their  slavish  fears,  to  be  the 
spectral  offspring  of  the  magic  incantations  of  the 
senators  above,  they  turned  with  one  accord  and 
fled  down  the  stairs.  The  sound  of  their  cries  of 
fear  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  direction  of 
the  ^rden,  as  they  hurried  through  the  secret 
gates  at  the  back  of  the  building.  Then  the 
heavy,  regular  tramp  of  the  hunchback's  foot- 
steps, as  he  paced  the  solitary  corridors  after 
them,  bearing  his  burden  of  death,  became  audible 
in  awful  distinctness ;  then  that  sound  also  died 
away  and  was  lost,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
in  the  banqueting  room  save  the  sharp  dang  of 
the  blows  still  dealt  against  the  steel  railmgi 
from  the  street. 

But  now  these  grew  rare  and  more  rare  in 
their  recurrence ;  the  strong  metal  resisted  tri- 
umphantly the  utmost  efforts  of  the  exhausted 
rabble  wlio  assailed  it ;  as  the  minutes  moved  od, 


the  blows  grew  xapully  ftiater  and  fewer;  soon 
they  diminished  to  three,  struck  at  long  intervala; 
soon  to  one,  followed  by  deep  execrations  of  de* 
spair;  and  after  that,  a  great  silence  sank  down 
over  the  palace  and  the  street,  where  such  strife 
and  confusion  had  startled  the  night-echoes  but  a 
few  moments  before. 

In  the  banquetine  hall  this  rapid  succession  of 
events— the  marvels  of  a  few  minutes — passed 
before  Vetranio  and  Marcus  as  visions  beheld  by 
their  eyes,  but  neither  contained  nor  cqmpre* 
hend^  by  their  minds.    Stolid  in  their  obstinate 
recklessness^  stupefied  by  ^he  spectacle  of  the 
startling  perils — menacing  yet  harmless,  terrify- 
ing though  transitory — which  surroimded  theip. 
neither  ot  the  senators  moved  a  muscle,  or  uttered 
a  word,  from  the  period  when  Thascius  had  fallen 
beneatn  the  hunchback's  attack,  to  the  period 
when  the  last  blow  against  the  palace  railinga 
and  the  last  sound  of  voices  from  the  street,  had 
ceased  in  silence.    Then  the  wild  current  of 
drunken  exultation,  suspeoded  within  them  during 
this  brief  interval,  flowed  once  more,  doubly 
fierce,  in  its  old  course.    Insensible,  the  moment 
after  they  had  passed  away,  to  the  warning  and 
terrific  scenes  they  had  beheld,  each  now  looked 
round  on  the  other  with  a  dance  of  triumphant 
levity.     "  Hark  !"    cried  Vetranio.  "  the  mob 
without,  feeble  and  cowardly  to  the  last,  abandon 
their  Duny  efforts  to  force  my  palace  gates! 
Behold  our  banqueting  tables  stilt  sacred  fnmi 
the  intrusion  of  the  revmted  menials,  driven  before 
my  guest  from  the  dead,  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
before  a  single  dog  1    Say,  oh  Marcus !  did  I  not 
well  to  set  the  corpse  at  the  foot  of  our  banquet- 
ing table?    What  marvels  has  it  not  efliected, 
borne  before  us  by  the  frantic  Reburrus,  as  a 
banner  of  the  hosts  of  death,  against  the  covraxdly 
slaves  whose  fit  inheritanee  is  oppression,  and 
wbo^e  sole  sensation  is  fear  I  See,  we  are  free  to 
continue  and  conclude  the  banquet  as  we  had 
designed!    The  gods  themselves  have  interfered 
to  raise  us  in  security  above  our  felkiw-moitals, 
whom  we  despise  1    Another  health,  in  gratitude 
to  our  departed  guest,  the  instrument  of  our 
deliverance,  under  the  auspices  of  omnipotent 
Jove!"  r-  1- 

As  Vetranio  spoke,  Marcus  alone,  out  of  all  the 
revelers,  answered  his  challenge.  These  two— 
the  last-remaining  combatants  of  the  strife— 
havine  drained  their  cups  to  the  health  proposed, 
passed  slowly  down  each  side  of  the  room,  look- 
ing contemptuously  on  their  prostrate  companions, 
and  extinguishing  every  lamp  but  the  two  which 
burnt  over  their  own  couches.  Then,  returning 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tables,  they  resumed  their 
places,  not  to  leave  them  again  until  the  fatal 
rivalry  was  finally  decided,  and  the  moment  of 
firing  the  pile  had  actually  arrived. 

The  torch  lay  between  them ;  the  last  vases  of 
wine  stood  at  their  sides.  Not  a  word  escaped 
the  lips  of  either,  to  break  the  deep  stillness  yet 
prevailing  over  tne  palace.  Each  nxed  his  eyes 
on  the  other,  in  stem  and  searching  scrutiny,  and, 
cup  for  cup,  drank  in  slow  and  regular  alternation. 
The  debauch,  which  had  hitherto  presented  a 
spectacle  of  brutal  degradation  and  violence^  now 
that  it  was  restricted  to  two  men  only — each 
equally  unimpressed  by  the  scenes  of  horror  he 
had  beheld,  each  vying  with  the  other  for  the 
attainment  of  the  supreme  of  depiavi^ — assamed 
an  appearance  of  nardly  human  iniquity ;  it 
became  a  c(»ite«t  for  a  sataaic  superiority  of  sin. 
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Tot  some  time,  Ifttie  altenlion  tppcared  in  the 
eountenancea  of  either  of  the  suicide-riTals ;  but 
they  had  now  drunk  to  that  final  point  of  excess 
at  which  wine  either  acts  as  its  OM'n  antidote,  or 
overwhelms  in  6ital  suffocation  the  pulses  of  life.- 
The  crisis  in  the  strife  was  approaching  for  both, 
and  the  first  to  experience  it  was  Marcus.  Ye- 
tranio,  as  he  watched  him,  observed  a  dark  purple 
flush  overspreading  his  face,  hitherto  pale,  almost 
colorless.  His  eyes  suddenly  dilated ;  he  panted 
for  Ijreath.  The  vase  of  wme,  when  ho  strove 
with  a  last  eflbrt  to  fill  his  cop  from  it,  foiled 
from  his  hand  to  the  floor.  The  stare  of  death 
Was  in  his  face  as  he  half-raised  himself,  and  for 
eiie  instant  looked  steadily  on  his  companion ;  the 
moment  after,  without  word  or  groan,  he  dropped 
Imckward  dver  his  coueb. 

The  contest  of  the  night  was  decided  I  The 
bMt  of  the  banquet  and  the  master  of  the  palace, 
bad  been  reserved  to  end  the  one,  and  to  nre  ihe 
other! 

A  smile  of  malignant  triumph  parted  Vetranio's 
lips,  as  he  now  arose  and  extinguished  the  laat 
lamp  burning  besides  his  own.    That  done,  he 

SBsped  the  torch.  His  eyes,  as  he  raised  it,  wan- 
red  dreamily  over  the  array  of  his  treasures,  and 
the  forms  of  his  dead  or  insensible  fellow-patri- 
cians around  him,  to  be  consumed  by  his  act  in 
annihilating  fire.    The  sensation  of  his  solemn 
night-solitude  in  his  fated  palace  began  to  work  in 
vivid  and  xrarying  imprefisions  on  his  mind,  which 
was  partially  recovering  some    portion  of  its 
wonted  acutenes^  mider  the  bodily  reaction  now 
produced  in  him  dt  the  very  extravagance  of  the 
night's  excesi;.    His  memory  began  to  retrace, 
confusedly,  the  scenes  with  which  the  dwelling, 
that  he  was  about  to  destroy,  had  been  con- 
nected, at  distant  or  at  recent  periods.    At  one 
moment  the  pomp  of  former  banquets,  the  jovial 
congregation  of  guests,  since  departed  or  dead, 
revived  before  him ;  at  another,  ne  seemed  to  be 
acting  over  asain  his  secret  departore  from  his 
dwelling  on  the  night  before  his  lastlieast;  his 
stealthy  return  with  the   corpse  that  he  had 
dragged  from  the  street :  his  toil  in  setting  it  up 
in  mockery  behind  the  black  curtain,  and  invent- 
ing the  dialogue  to  be  spoken  before  it  by  the 
hunchback.    Now,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  tl^  confusion  and  dis- 
may among  the  members  of  his  household,  when 
the  first  extremities  of  the  famine  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  city ;  and  now,  without  visible  con- 
nection or  cause,  they  turned  suddenly  to  the 
morning  when  he  had  hurried  through  the  most 
solitary  paths  in  his  grounds  to  meet  the  betrayer 
Ulpius,  at  Numeriairs  garden  gate.    Once  more 
the  image  of  Antonina— so  often  present  to  his 
imagination,  since  the  original  was  lost  to  his 
eyes — grew  palpable  before  him.    He  thought  of 
her  as  listening  at  his  knees  to  the  sound  of  his 
lute ;  as  awakening,  bewildered  and  terri^ed,  in 
tiis  arms ;  as  flying  distractedly  before  her  iathei's 
Wrath ;  as  now  too  surely  lying  dead  in  her  beauty 
and  her  innocence,  amid  the  thousand  victims  of 
the  ^Bunine  and  the  plague. 

These  and  other  reflections,  while  they  crowded 
in  whirlwind  rapidity  on  his  mind^  wrought  no 
alteration  in  the  deadly  purpose  which  they  sus- 
pended. His  delay  in  lighting  the  torch  was  the 
unconscious  delay  of  the  suicide,  secure  in  his 
tnolution  ere  he  lifts  the  poison  to  his  Ups, — 
when  Life  rises  before  him  as  a  thing  that  is 
fast,  and  he  stands  lor  ona  tromeodoiu  nooaant 


in  the  dark  g^  between  the  preaent  and  ^ 
future, — ^no  more  the  pilgrim  of  Time— oot  jet 
the  inheritor  of  Eternity ! 

So,  in  the  dimly-Uehted  hi^l,  surrounded  by 
the  victims  whom  he  nad  humed  befa»  him  to 
their  doom,  stood  the  lonely  master  of  the  great 
palace ;  and  so  spoke  within  him  the  rnrsteiioos 
voices  of  his  last  earthly  thoughts,  (^adually 
they  saink  and  ceased,  and  stillness  and  vacaacy 
closed  like  dark  vails  over  his  mind.  Starting 
like  one  awakened  from  a  trance,  he  onoe  moie 
felt  the  torch  in  his  hand,  and  once  more  the 
expression  of  fierce  desperation  appeaiwl  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  lit  it  steadily  at  the  lamp  above 
him. 

The  dew  was  falling  pure  to  the  poUuted 
earth;  the  light  breezes  sang  their  low,  day- 
break anthem  among  the  leaves,  to  the  Power 
that  bid  them  forth;  night  had  expuied,  aui 
morning  was  already  bom  of  it,  as  Yetrania 
with  the  burning  torch  in  his  hand,  advanced 
toward  the  funeral  pile. 

He  had  already  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  the  room,  when  a  mint  aound  of  fboc- 
steps  ascending  a  private  staircase,  which  led  to 
the  palace  gardens,  and  communicated  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  ban^ueting-hali  by  a  small  door 
of  inlaid  ivory,  raddenly  attracted  his  attention. 
He  hesitated  in  his  deadly  purpoee,  Ustening  to 
the  slow,  regular,  approaching  sound,  which, 
feeble  though  it  was,  struck  mysteriobsly  im- 
pressive upon  his  ear,  in  the  dreary  silence  of 
all  thin^  around  him.^  Holding  the  torch  high 
above  lus  head,  as  the  'footsteps  came  neaierThe 
fixed  his  eyes  in  intense  expectation  npon  the 
door.  It  opened,  and  the  figure  of  a  yoong  ^j\ 
clothed  in  white  stood  before  him.  One  momeat 
he  looked  upon  her  with  startled  eyes,  the  next 
the  torch  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  smoul- 
dered unheeded  on  the  marble  floor.  It  m» 
Antonina. 

Her  face  was  overspread  with  a  strange  trans- 
parent paleness ;  her  once  soft,  round  cheeks  had 
lost  their  girlish  beauty  of  form ;  her  expiesaoa, 
ineffably  mournful,  hopeless  and  subdued,  threw 
a  simple,  spiritual  solemnity  over  her  whole 
aspect.  She  was  changed,'  awful^  changedL  to 
the  profligate  senator,  from  the  being  ol*  his 
former  admiration;  but  still  there  remained  in 
her  despairing  eyes  enough  of  the  old  look  of 
gentleness  aiS  patience,  surviving  through  all 
anguish  and  dread,  to  connect  her,  even  as  sbe 
was  now,  with  what  she  had  been.  She  stood  ta 
the  chamber  of  debauchery  and  suicide,  between 
the  funeral  pile  and  the  desperate  man  who  wa* 
vowed  to  fire  it^  a  feeble,  helpless  creature ;  yet 
powerful  in  the  influence  of  her  presence,  at  aurh 
a  moment,  and  in  such  a  form,  as  a  saving  and 
reproving  spirit,  armed  with  the  omnipotence  of 
Heaven  to  mold  the  purposes  of  man. 

Awed  and  astounded,  as  if  he  beheld  an  appa- 
rition from  the  tomb,  Vetranio  looked  upon  tiu» 
yoong  girl — whom  he  had  loved  with  the  least 
selfish  passion  that  ever  inspired  him ;  whom  he 
had  lamented  as  long  since  lost  and  dead  with 
the  sincerest  erief  he  had  ever  felt;  whom  be 
now  saw  standing  before  him,  at  the  very  nw* 
ment  ere  he  doomed  himself  to  death,  altered, 
desolate,  supplicating — with  the  emotions  whkh 
held  him  speechless  in  wonder,  and  even  ia 
dread.  Whue  he  still  gazed  upon  her  in  sUeooc, 
he  heard  her  sneaking  to  him  in  low,  melan- 
choly, imploring  aooenta,  which  fell  upon  has 
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ear,  after  the  Toiees  of  temr  tnd  deqpemtioD 
-which  had  ariMn  arocmd  him  throughoat  the 
night,  like  tones  never  addressed  to  it  before. 

"  Numerianj  my  father,  is  sinking  under  the 
famme ;"  she  began,  "if  no  help  is  nrtn  to  him, 
he  may  die  even  before  sunrise !  You  are  rich 
and  powerful ;  I  have  come  to  you,  having  no- 
thing now  but  Ail  life  to  live  for,  to  beg  suste- 
nance for  him !"  She  paused,  overpowered  for 
the  moment;  and  bent  her  eyes  wistfiilljr  on  the 
senator's  foce.  TTien  seeing  that  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  answer  her,  her  head  drooped  upon 
her  breast,  and  her  voice  sank  lower  as  she 
'continued: — 

**  I  have  striven  for  patience,  under  much  sor- 
row and  pain,  througn  the  long  night  that  is 
paaed ;  my  eyes  were  heavy  and  my  spirit  was 
faint;  I  could  We  rendered  up  my  soul  virilling- 
ly,  in  my  loneliness  and  feebleness,  to  God  who 
gave  it;  but  that  it  was  my  duty  to  struggle  for 
my  life  and  my  father's,  now  that  I  was  restored 
to  him  after  I  had  lost  all  beside!  I  could  not 
think,  or  move,  or  weep;  as,  looking  forth  upon 
your  palace,  1  watched  and  waited  through  the 
hours  of  darkness ;  but  as  morning  dawned,  the 
heaviness  at  my  heart  was  lightened ;  I  remem- 
bered that  the  palace  I  saw  before  me  was 
yours;  and  though  the  gates  were  closed.  I 
knew  that  I  could  reach  it  through  your  garden 
that  joins  to  my  father's  land.  I  had  none  in 
Home  to  ask  mercy  of  but  you  I  so  I  set  forth 
hastily,  ere  my  weakness  should  overpower  me ; 
rememberinsj  that  I  had  inherited  much  misery 
at  your  hands,  but  hoping  that  you  might  pity 
me  for  what  I  had  suffered  when  you  saw  me 
again.  I  came  warily  through  the  ^^en;  it 
was  long  before  1  found  my  way  hither;  will 
you  send  me  l»ck  as  helpless  as  I  came  ?  You 
first  taught  me  to  duwbey  my  father  in  giving 
me  the  lute ;  will  you  refuse  to  aid  me  in  succor* 
ing  him  now  ?  He  is  all  that  I  have  left  in  the 
world!    Have  mercy  upon  Mm  J — ^have  mercy 

uponfiw/" 

Again  she  looked  up  in  Vetranio's  fiBice.  His 
trembling  lips  moved ;  but  still  no  sound  came 
from  them.  The  expression  of  confusion  and 
awe  still  prevailed  over  his  features*  as  he  point- 
ed slowly  tovvTird  the  upper  end  of  the  banquet- 
in^'-table.  To  her  this  simple  action  was  elo- 
quent beyond  all  power  of  speech ;  she  turned 
her  feeble  steps  instantly  m  thue  direction  he  had 

indicated.  . 

He  watched  her,  by  the  light  of  the  single 
lamp  that  still  burnt,  passing  —  strong  in  the 
shielding  inspiration  of  her  good  purpoee--amid 
the  bocGcs  of  his  suicide  companions,  without 
pausing  in  her  path.  Having  gained  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  she  took  from  the  table  a  flask 
of  wine ;  and  from  the  wooden  stand  behind  it, 
the  bowl  of  offal  disdained  by  the  guests  at  the 
fatal  banquet,  returning  inomediately  to  the  spot 
where  Vetranio  still  stood.  Here  she  stopped 
for  a  moment,  as  if  about  to  nieak  once  more ; 
but  her  emotions  overpowered  her.  'From  the 
sources  which  despair  and  suffering  had  dried  up, 
the  long-prisoned  tears  once  more  flowed  forth  at 
the  bidding  of  gratitude  and  hope.  She  looked 
upon  the  senator,  silent  as  himself;  and  her  ex- 
pression at  that  instant,  was  destined  to  remain 
on  his  memory,  while  memory  survived.  Then, 
•wiUi  faltering  and  hasty  steps  she  departed  by  the 
way  she  had  come ;   and  in  the  great  palace, 


had  made  a  hideous  charnel-house,  he  was  onoe 
more  left  alone. 

He  made  no  efibrt  to  follow  or  detain  her  as 
she  left  him.  The  torch  still  smouldered  beside 
him  on  the  floor,  but  be  never  stooped  to  take  it 
up ;  he  dropped  down  on  a  vacant  couch,  stupefied 
bj  what  he  nad  beheld.  That  which  no  entrea- 
ties, no  threats,  no  fieree  violence  of  opposition 
could  have  effeeted  in  him,  the  appearance  of 
Antonina  had  produced ;  it  had  forced  him  to 
pause  at  the  very  moment  o[  the  execution  of  his 
deadly  design. 

He  remembered  how,  from  the^nt  day  when 
he  had  seen  her,  she  had  mysteriously  influenced 
the  whole  progress  of  his  life ;  how  his  ardor  to 
possess  her  had  altered  his  occupations,  and  even 
inteirupted  his  amusements ;  how  all  his  energy 
and  all  his  wealth  had  been  baffled  in  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  her,  when  she  fled  from  her  fa- 
thers house ;  how  the  first  feelings  of  remorae 
that  he  had  ever  known,  had  been  awakened 
within  him,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  share  he 
had  had  in  producing  her  unhappy  fate.  Recall" 
ing  all  this ;  reflecting  that,  had  she  approached 
him  at  an  earlier  period,  she  would  nave  been 
driven  back  affrighted  by  the  drunken  clamor  of 
his  companions  ;  and  haid  she  arrived  at  a  later, 
would  have  found  his  palace  in  flames ;  thinking 
at  the  same  time  of  her  sudden  presence  in  the 
banqueting-halt,  w^hen  he  had  believed  her  to  be 
dead,  when  her  appearance  the  moment  before  he 
fired  the  pile  was  most  irresistible  in  its  supema- 
tUFAl  influence  over  his  actions — that  vague  feel- 
ing of  superstitious  dread  which  exists  intuitively 
in  all  men's  minds,  which  had  never  before  been 
aroused  in  his— thrilled  through  him.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  door  by  which  she  had  depart- 
ed, as  if  he  expected  her  to  return.  Her  destiny 
seemed  to  be  portentously  mingled  with  his  own ; 
his  life  seemed  to  move,  his  death  to  wait  at  her 
bidding.  There  was  no  repentance,  no  moral 
purification  in  the  emotions  which  now  suspend* 
ed  his  bodily  fiicullics  in  inaction ;  he  was  struck 
for  the  time  with  a  mental  paralysis. 

The  restless  moments  moved  on  want  and  on- 
ward, and  still  he  delayed  the  consummation  of 
the  ruin  which  the  ni^t's  debauch  had  begnn. 
Slowly  the  tender  daylight  grew  and  brightened 
in  its  beauty,  warmed  the  cold  prostrate  bodies 
in  the  silent  hall,  and  dimmed  the  faint  glow  of 
the  wasting  lamp ;  no  black  mist  of  smoke,  no 
red  glare  of  devouring  fire  arose  to  quench  its  fair 
luster;  no  roar  of  flames  interrupted  the  mur- 
muring morning  tranquillity  of  nature,  or  startled 
from  tneir  heavy  repose  the  exhausted  outcasts 
stretched  upon  the  pavement  of  the  street.  Still 
the  noble  palace  stood  unshaken  on  its  firm  foun- 
dations; still  the  adornments  of  its  porticoes  and 
its  statues  glittered  as  of  old  in  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun ;  and  still  the  hand  of  the  roaster  who 
had  sworn  to  destroy  it,  as  he  had  sworn  to  de- 
stroy himself,  hung  idly  near  the  torch  which  la^ 
alrrady  extinguished  in  harmless  ashes  at  his 
feet! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  LAST   EFFORTS  OP  THE  BSSIEOED. 

Wx  return  to  the  street  before  the  palace.  The 


wmch  ^  evil  supremacy  over  the  wills  of  others  [edamities  of  the  siege  had  fallen  fiercely  on  thoat 
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who  lay  there  during  the  night.  From  the  tur- 
bulent and  ferocious  mob  of  a  few  houra  since, 
not  even  the  sound  of  a  voice  was  now  heard. 
Some^  surprised  in  a  j^aroxvsm  of  hunger  by  ex- 
haustion and  insensibility,  lay  with  their  hands 
half  forced  into  their  moutns,  as  if  in  their  raven- 
ous madness  they  had  endeavored  to  prey  upon 
their  own  flesh.  Others  now  and  then  wearily 
opened  their  lan^d  eyes  upon  the  street,  no 
l(mger  regardful,  m  the  present  extremity  of  their 
•u^rings,  of  the  building  whose  destruction  they 
had  assembled  to  behold,  but  watching  for  a  ian- 
ciiid  realdzatiwi  of  the  visions  of  ridily-spread 
tables  and  sp^dy  relief  called  up  before  them,  as 
if  in  mockery,  by  the  delirium  of  starvation  and 
disease. 

Ere  long,  while  the  sun  had  as  yet  but  slightly 
risen  above  the  horizon,  the  attention  of  the  few 
among  the  populace  who  still  preserved  some 
perception  of  outward  events,  was  attracted  by 
the  appearance  of  an  irregular  procession,  com- 
posed partly  of  citizens  and  partly  of  officers  of 
the  senate,  and  headed  by  two  men,  which  slow- 
ly approached  from  the  end  of  the  street  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  citv.  This  assembly  of 
persons  stopped  opposite  Vetranio's  palace ;  and 
then,  such  members  of  the  mob  who  watched 
them  as  were  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  by 
hope,  heard  the  inspiring  news  that  the  proces- 
eion  they  beheld  was  a  procession  of  peace,  and 
that  the  two  men  who  headed  it  were  the  Span- 
iard, Basilius,.  a  governor  of  a  ])rovince^  and 
Johannes,  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  notaries^ — 
appointed  ambassadors  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Goths. 

As  this  intelligence  reached  them,  men  who 
had  before  appesoed  incapable  of  the  slightest 
movement,  now  rose  painfully  yet  resolutely  to 
their  feet,  and  crowded  round  the  two  ambassa- 
dors as  round  two  angels  descended  to  deliver 
them  from  bondage  and  death.  Meanwhile, 
some  officers  of  the  senate,  finding  the  front  gates 
'of  the  palace  closed  against  them,  proceed^  to 
the  garden  entrances  at  the  back  of  the  building, 
to  obtain  admission  to  its  owner.  The  absence  of 
Vetranio  and  his  friends  from  the  deliberations  of 
the  government  had  been  attributed  to  their  dis- 
gust at  the  obstinate  and  unavailing  resistance 
offered  to  the  Goths.  Now,  therefore,  when  sub- 
missibn  had  been  resolved  upon,  it  had  been 
thought  both  expedient  and  easy  to  recall  them 
peremptorily  to  their  duties.  In  addition  to  this 
motive  for  seeking  the  interior  of  the  palace,  the 
servants  of  the  senate  had  another  errand  to  per- 
form there.  The  widely  rumored  determination 
of  Vetranio  and  his  associates  to  destrov  them- 
selves by  fire,  in  the  frenzy  of  a  last  debauch — 
disbelieved,  or  disregarded,  while  the  more  im- 
minent perils  of  the  city  were  under  consider- 
ation— ^became  a  source  of  some  apprehension 
and  anxiety  to  the  acting  members  of  tne  Roman 
council,  now  that  their  minds  were  freed  from 
part  of  the  responsibility  which  had  weighed  on 
them,  by  their  resolution  to  treat  for  peace. 

Accordingly,  the  persons  now  sent  into  the 
palace  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  frustrating 
its  destruction,  if  such  an  act  had  been  really 
contemplated,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  recalling 
its  inmates  to  their  appointed  places  in  the  senate 
house.  How  &r  they  were  enabled,  at  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  the  banqueting-hall^  to  ac- 
complish their  double  mission,  the  reader  ib  well 
able  to  calculate.    They  found  Vetranio  still  in 


the  plaoe  which  he  had  oeenpicd  siaoe  Aalrwina 
had  quitted  him.  Startled  by  their  appijoach 
from  the  stupor  which  had  hitherto  weighed  on 
his  £u:ulties,  the  desperation  of  his  purpose  re- 
turned ;  he  made  an  effort  to  tear  froin  its  place 
the  lamp  which  still  feebly  burnt,  and  to  fire  the 
pile  in  spite  of  all  intrusion.  But  his  strength,  al- 
ready taxed  to  the  utmost,  failed  him.  Uttering 
impotent  threats  of  defiance  and  revenge,  he  felU 
swooning  and  helples^  into  the  arms  of  the 
officen  of  the  senate  who  held  him  back.  One 
of  them  was  immediately  dismissed,  while  his 
companions  remained  in  the  palace,  to  ooBomu- 
nicate  with  the  leaden  of  the  asaemUy  oulsade. 
His  report  concluded,  the  two  ambassadors  mored 
slowly  onward,  separating  themselves  from  the 
procession  which  had  accompanied  them^  and 
followed  onlv  by  a  few  chosen  attendants — a 
mournful  ancf  a  degraded  embassy,  sent  foxth  by 
the  people  who  hfS  once  imposed  their  domiD- 
ion,  their  customs,  and  even  their  language  on  the 
Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  to  bargain  with  the 
barbarians  whom  their  fathers  had  enslaved,  Iw 
the  purchase  of  a  disgraceful  peace. 

On  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors,  all  the 
spectators,  still  cabbie  of  the  effort,  repaired  to 
the  Forum  to  await  their  return,  and  were  joined 
there  by  members  of  the  populace  from  other 
parts  of  the  city.  It  was  Known  that  the  tisZ 
mtimation  of  the  result  of  the  embassy  would  be 

S'ven  from  this  place ;  and  in  the  eagerness  ol 
eir  anxiety  to  hear  it,  in  the  painful  intenaity  c£ 
their  final  hopes  of  deliverance,  even  death  itsrtf 
seemed  for  awhile  to  be  arrested  in  its  fatal  pro- 
gress through  the  ranks  of  the  besieged.  In 
silence  and  apprehension  thev  counted  the  taidy 
moments  of  delay,  and  watcned  with  sickening 
gaze  the  shadows  lessening  and  lessening,  as  the 
sun  gradually  rose  in  the  heavens  to  the  meiidks 
point 

At  length,  after  an  absence  that  appeared  d 
endless  duration,  the  ambassadon  reentered 
Rome.  Neither  spoke  as  thev  passed  tbicn^h 
the  people  on  their  return ;  but  their  looks  of  teirar 
and  despair  were  all-eloquent  to  every  beholder — 
their  mission  had  failed. 

^r  some  time,  no  member  of  the  goveisnaert 
appeared  to  have  resolution  enou^  to  come 
forward  and  harangue  the  people  on  the  Eubjed 
of  the  unsuccessful  embassy.  After  a  long  inter- 
val, however,  the  Prefect  Fompeianin  himself, 
urged  partly  by  the  selfish  entreaties  of  hij 
friends,  and  partly  by  the  childish  love  of  dkpla^ 
which  still  adhered  to  him  through  all  his  pre^ 
ent  anxieties  and  a])prehensiona,  stepped  into  one 
of  the  lower  balconies  of  the  senate-house  to  ad- 
dress the  citizens  beneath  him« 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  was  no  lon^r 
the  pompous  and  portl)[  persona^,  whose  in- 
trusion on  Vetranio's  privacy  dunn^  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sie^.  was  described  in  the 
second  volume.  The  httle  superfluous  fSesh  stiil 
remaining  on  his  face  hung  about  it  like  «b  ill- 
fitting  garment;  his  tones  had  become  la^dur- 
mose ;  we  oratorical  gestures  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  embellish  profuscl]^  his  former  speeches, 
were  all  abandoned;  notmng  remained  o^  the 
original  man  but  the  bombast  of  hie  lanffuagr, 
and  the  impudent  complacency  of  faia  fi3f-«p- 
plause,  which  now  appeared  in  contemptible 
contrast  to  his  crest-rallen  demeaixir,  anu  hi» 
disheartening  narrative  of  degradation  and  deik^aL 

^  Men  of  Kome,  let  each  <■  yon  ezeiciae  in  hia 
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>wn  person  fhe  heroic  viitiies  of  a  Regnlus  or  a 
Z^ato  r'  the  prefect  began.  ^  A  treaty  with  the 
Murbarians  is  out  of  our  power !  It  i$  tlie  scourge 
>f  the  empire,  Aiaric  himself,  who  commands  the 
nvading  forces  1  Vain  were  the  dignified  remon- 
itrances  of  the  grave  Basilius ;  futile  was  the  per- 
suasive rhetoric  of  the  astute  Johannes,  addressed 
o  the  slaughtering  and  vain«glorious  Goth  1  On 
iteir  admission  to  his  presence^  the  ambassadon, 
iDxious  to  awe  him  into  a  capitulation,  enlarged, 
iffith  sagacious  and  commendable  patriotism,  on 
he  expertness  of  the  Romans  in  the  use  of  arms, 
:heir  readiness  for  war,  and  their  vast  numbers 
within  the  city  walls.  I  blush  to  repeat  the  bar- 
3cuian^s  reply.  Laughing  immoderately,  he 
loswered,  ^  Tht  thicker  the  groMM,  the  eatier  it  is 

0  cutP  Still  undismayed,  the  ambassadors, 
:hanging  their  tactics,  talked  indulgentl3r  of  their 
iw'illingness  to  purchase  a  peace.  At  this  propo- 
lal,  h£  insolence  burst  beyond  all  bounds  of  Inr- 
sarous  arrogance.  'I  will  not  relinquish  the 
liege,'  he  cried,  'until  I  have  delivered  to  me 
lU  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  all  the  house- 
hold goods  in  it,  and  oil  the  slaves  from  the 
lorthem  countries.'  *  What  then,  oh  King,  will 
jrou  leave  us?*  asked  our  amazed  ambasradors. 

Your  lives!'  answered  the  impUoible  Goth. 
Hearing  this,  even  the  resolute  Basilius  and  the 
yr'ise  Johannes  despaired.  They  asked  time  to 
communicate  with  the  senate,  and  left  the  camp 
>f  the  enemy  without  further  delay.  Such  was 
.he  end  of  the  embassy;  such  the  arrogant 
'erocity  of  the  barbarian  toe  1" 

Here  the  prefect  paused,  from  sheer  weaknen 
ind  want  of  breath.  His  oration,  however,  was 
lot  concluded.  He  had  disheartened  the  people 
t>y  his  narrative  of  what  had  occurred  to  tne  am- 
xtssadors:  he  now  proceeded  to  console  them 
)y  his  relation  of  what  had  occurred  to  himself, 
ivhen,  after  an  interval^  he  thus  resumed : — 

^  But  even  yet,  oh  atizens  of  Rome,  it  is  not 
ime  to  despair!  There  is  another  chance  of 
leliverance  still  left  to  us ;  and  that  chance  has 
3een  discovered  by  me.  It  was  my  lot,  during 
Jie  absence  of  the  ambassadors,  to  meet  with 
rertain  men  of  Tuscany,  who  had  entered  Rome 

1  few  days  before  the  bleginning  of  the  siege,  and 
ivbo  spoke  of  a  project  for  relieving  the  city 
^hich  they  would  communicate  to  the  prefect 
done.  Ever  anxious  for  the  public  warfare, 
laring  all  treachery  from  strangers  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  office,  I  accorded  to  these  men  a 
lecret  interview.  They  told  me  of  a  startling 
md  miraculous  event.  The  town  of  Neveia,  Iv- 
ng.  as  you  well  know,  in  the  direct  road  of  the 
>aroarians  when  they  marched  upon  Rome, 
Aras  protected  from  their  pillaging  bands  by  a 
empest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  terrible  to  be- 
lold.  This  tempest  arose  not,  as  you  may  sup- 
x>se,  from  an  accidental  convulsion  of  tlie  ele-^ 
nents,  but  was  launched  over  the  heads  of  the 
nvaders  by  the  express  interference  of  the 
utelary  gods  of  the  town^  invocated  by  the  in- 
labitaots,  who  returned  m  their  danger  to  the 
practice  of  their  ancient  manner  of  worship.  So 
laid  the  men  of  Tuscany ;  and  such  pious  resour- 
ces as  those  employed  by  the  people  of  Neveia 
lid  they  recommend  to  the  people  of  Rome  ! 
?oT  my  part,  I  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  have 
aith  in  their  project  The  antiquity  of  our  form- 
!r  worship  b  still  venerable  in  my  eyes.  Tho' 
}rayen  ol  the  priests  of  our  new  religion  have 
wrought  no  miraculous  interiereoce  in  our  behalf: 


let  08  therefore  imilate  ^  example  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Neveia,  and  by  the  force  of  our  in- 
vocations hurl  the  thunders  of  Jupiter  on  the 
barbarian  camp  1  Let  us  trust  for  our  deliver* 
ance  to  the  potent  interposition  of  the  gods 
whom  our  fathers  worshiped,  and  who  avenge 
themselves  for  our  desertion  of  their  temples  by 
our  present  calamities,  I  go  without  delay  to 
propose  to  the  Bishop  Iimocentius  and  to  tha 
senate,  the  public  performance  of  solemn  cere- 
monies of  sacrifice  at  the  Capitol !  I  leave  voa> 
in  the  joyful  assurance  that  the  gods,  appeased  by 
our  returning  fidelity  to  their  allare,  will  not 
refuse  the  supernatural  protection  which  they  ac- 
corded to  the  people  of  a  provincial  town,  to  tha 
citizens  of  Rome  1" 

No  sounds  either  of  applause  or  disapproba-* 
tion  followed,  the  prefects  notable  proposal  for 
delivering  the  city  from  the  besiegen  hy  the  pub- 
lic apostasy  of  the  besieged.  As  he  disappeared 
from  their  eyes,  the  audience  turned  away 
speechless.  An  universal  despair  now  over- 
powered in  them  even  the  last  energies  of  dis- 
cord aiul  crime:  they  resigned  themselves  to 
their  doom  witn  the  gloomy  indifference  of 
bein^  in  whom  all  moi^  sensations,  all  human 
passions,  good  or  evil^  were  extinguished.  The 
prefect  aeparted  on  his  ill-omened  expedition  to 
propose  the  practice  of  Paganism  to  the  Bishop 
of  a  Christian  church ;  but  no  profitable  effort 
for  relief  was  even  suggested,  eitner  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  people. 

And  so  this  day  drew  in  its  turn  toward  a  dose 
— more  mournful  and  more  disastrous  mors 
fraught  with  perU,  misery,  and  gloom,  tnan  the 
days  that  had  preceded  it 

The  next  morning  dawned,  but  no  preparatione 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship  ap^ 
peared  at  the  Capitol.  The  senate  ana  the 
bishop  hesitated  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
authorizing  a  public  restoration  of  Paganism; 
the  citizens,  hopeless  of*  succor,  heavenly  or 
earthly,  remained  unheedful  as  the  dead  of  all 
that  passed  around  them.  There  was  one  man 
in  Rome  who  might  have  succeeded  in  rousing 
their  languid  energies  to  apostasy;  but  where, 
and  how  employed,  was  he  i 

Now,  when  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had 
labored  resolutely,  tnough  in  vain,  through  a 
long  existence  of  suffering,  degradation  and 
crime,  had  gratuitously  presented  itself,  more 
tempting  and  more  favorable  than  even  he  in  hia 
wildest  visions  of  success  had  ever  dared  to  hope, 
— where  was  Ulpius?  Hidden  from  men's  eyes, 
like  a  foul  reptile,  in  his  lurking-place  in  the 
deserted  temple — ^now  raving  round  his  idols  in 
the  fury  of  inadness,  now  prostrate  before  them 
in  idiot  adoration — weaker  for  the  interests  of  his 
worship,  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  than  the  weakest 
child  crawling  fiunished  througn  the  streets, — the 
victim  of  his  own  evil  noachinations,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  might  have  led  him  to 
triumph, — the  object  ^f  that  worst  earthly  retri- 
bution, by  which  the  wicked  are  at  once 
thwarted,  doomed,  and  punished,  here  as  here- 
after, through  the  agency  of  their  own  sins. 

Three  more^  days  passed.  The  senate,  their 
numbers  fast  diminishmg  in  the  pestilence,  occu- 
pied the  time  in  vain  deliberations  or  moody 
silence.  Each  morning  the  weary  guards  looked 
forth  from  the  ramparts  with  the  fruitless  hope  of 
discerning  the  long-promised  legions  of  Ravenna 
on  their  way  to  Rome;  and  each  moniing  de- 
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vaBtation  and  death  gained  ground  afi«ah  among 
the  hapless  besieged.  At  fength,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  senate  abandoned  all  hope  of  further  re- 
nstance,  and  determined  on  submission,  what- 
ever might  be  the  result  It  was  resolved  that 
another  embassy,  composed  of  the  whole  acting 
senate,  and  followed  by  a  considerable  train, 
should  proceed  to  Alaiic ;  that  one  more  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  him  to  abate  his  ruin- 
•ous  demands  on  the  conquered ;  and  that,  if  this 
failed,  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open,  and  the 
city  and  people  abandoned  to  his  mercv  in  despair. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  of  this  last  Roman 
embassy  was  formed  in  the  Forum,  its  numbers 
were  almost  immediately  swelled,  in  spite  of  op- 
position, by  those  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
who  were  still  able  to  move  their  languid  and 
diseased  bodies ;  and  who,  in  the  extremity  of 
their  misery,  had  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  gates,  and 
lly  from  the  city  of  pestilence,  in  which  they 
were  immured,  careless  whether  they  perished  on 
the  swords  of  the  Goths,  or  languished  unaided  on 
the  open  plains.  All  power  of  enforcing  order 
had  long  since  been  lost ;  the  few  soldiers  gath- 
ered about  the  senators  made  one  abortive  effort 
to  drive  the  people  back,  and  then  resigned  any 
further  resistance  to  their  will. 

Feebly  and  silently  the  spirit-broken  assembly 
now  moved  along  the  great  highways,  so  olten 
trodden  to  the  roar  of  martial  music,  and  the 
shouts  of  applauding  multitudes,  by  the  triumphal 
processions  of  victorious  Rome ;  and  from  every 
street,  as  it  passed  on,  the  wasted  forms  of  the 
people  stole  out  like  specters  to  join  it.  Among 
these,  as  the  embassy  approached  the  Pincian 
Gate,  were  two,  hurrying  forth  to  herd  with  their 
fellow-sufferers,  on  whose  fortunes  in  the  fallen 
city  our  more  particular  attention  has  been  fixed. 
To  explain  their  presence  on  the  scene  (if  such 
an  explanation  be  remiired,)  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
gress for  a  moment  irom  the  progress  of  events 
during  the  last  days  of  the  siege,  to  the  morning 
when  Antonina  departed  from  Vetranlo's  palace 
to  retum  with  her  succor  of  food  and  wine  to  her 
lather's  house. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted,  from  her  own 
short  and  simple  narrative,  with  the  history  of 
the  closing  hours  of  her  mournful  night-vigil  by 
the  side  of  her  sinking  parent,  and  with  the  mo- 
tives which  prompted  her  to  seek  the  palace  of 
the  senator,  and  entreat  ai»sistance  in  despair, 
from  one  whom  she  only  remembered  as  the 
profligate  destroyer  of  her  tranquillity  under  her 
fathers  roof.  It  is  now.  therefore,  most  fitting  to 
follow  her  on  her  way  oark  through  the  palace 
gardens.  No  living  creature  but  herself  trod  the 
grassy  paths,  along  which  she  hastened  with  fal- 
tering steps — ^those  paths  which  she  dimly  re- 
memoerccl  to  have  first  explored,  when  in  former 
days  she  ventured  forth  to  follow  the  distant 
sounds  of  Vetianio's  lute.  In  spite  of  her  vague, 
heavy  sensations  of  solitude  and  grief,  this  recol- 
lection remained  painfiilly  present  to  her  mind, 
unaccountably  mingled  with  the  dark  and  dreary 
apprehensions  which  filled  her  heart  as  she  hurried 
onward,  until  she  once  more  entered  her  father's 
dwelling ;  and  then,  as  she  again  approached  bis 
couch,  every  other  feeling  became  absorbed  in  a 
faint  overpowering  fear,  lest,  after  all  her  perse- 
verance and  success  in  her  errand  of  filial  devo- 
tion.  she  might  have  returned  too  hite. 

The  old  roan  still  ltved-4uB  weary  eyes  open- 


ed gladly  on  her,  when  she  anrand  him  to  ptr* 
take  of  the  treasured  gifts  from  the  senators  ban- 
qoeting  table.  The  wretched  food  whirh  the 
suicide-guests  had  disdained,  and  the  simple  fiask 
of  wine  which  they  would  have  carelessly  qoaff- 
ed  at  one  draught,  were  viewed  both  by  ^ttn*. 
and  child  as  the  saving  and  invigorating  Kuste- 
nance  of  many  days.  After  having  consumed  aa 
much  as  they  dared  of  their  pcecariow  supply, 
the  remainder  was  oaiefnlly  husbanded,  it  wif 
the  last  sign  and  promise  of  life  to  which  \ht) 
looked — ^the  humble,  jret  precious,  store,  io  whicr. 
alone  they  beheld  the  earnest  of  their  sKuntj. 
for  a  few  days  longer,  from  the  pangs  of  &miw, 
and  the  separation  of  death. 

And  now,  with  their  small  provision  of  food 
and  wine  set  like  a  beacon  of  safety  before  their 
sight,  a  deep  dream-like  serenitj^—the  sleep  o( 
tl^  oppressed  and  wearied  faculties— aroce  om 
their  minds.  Under  its  mysterious  and  tranqoii- 
lizing  influence,  all  impreesions  of  the  gloom  w' 
misery  in  the  city,  of  the  fotal  evidences  aiouBL 
them  of  the  duration  of  the  siege,  ftded  avay  b^ 
fore  their  perceptions,  as  dun  retirioe  obje<ss 
which  the  eye  loses  in  vacancy.  GradnalTv.  &»  the 
day.  of  the  first  unsuccessful  embassy  oecliiwd, 
their  thoughts  began  to  flow  back  gently  to  ti>t 
world  of  bygone  events  which  had  crumbled  into 
oblivion  beneath  the  march  of  time.  Her  6nt 
recollections  of  her  earliest  childhood  revived  in 
Antonina's  memory:  and  then  mingled  strange)} 
with  fearful  rememurances  of  the  last  words  a*! 
looks  of  the  young  warrior  who  had  expired  \ij 
her  side,  and  with  calm  solemn  thoughts,  that  tb^ 
beloved  spirit  emancipated  from  the  sphere  a 
shadows,  might  now  be  hovering  near  the  qat^ 
garden-grave  where  her  bitterest  tears  of  tooeb- 
ness  and  affliction  had  been  shed,-  or  moTiE; 
around  her — an  invisible  and  blessed  pretenre-;- 
as  she  sat  at  her  fother's  feet,  and  mowmd  their 
earthly  separation  I 

In  the  emotions  thus  awakened,  there  ««> 
nothini;  of  bitterness  or  agony — ^ihey  calmed  wjl 
purified  the  heart  through  which  tliey  mowd. 
She  could  now  speak  to  the  old  man,  for  the  fii« 
time,  of  her  days  of  absence  from  him.  ot  th< 
brief  joys  and  long  sorrows  of  her  houn  of  exilt 
without  failing  in  her  melancholy  tale.   Soiw- 
times  her  father  listened  to  her  in  sorrowful  w 
speechless  attention ;  or  spoke,  when  she  paw«. 
of  consolation  and  nope,  as  she  had  heard  bin 
speak  among  his  congregation,  while  he  wai  ^ 
strong  in  his  resolution  to  sacrifice  all  thin^  ^ 
the  reformation  of  the  church.    Sofnetim«J*- 
signing  himself  to  the  influence  of  his  tfaooghti. 
as  they  glided  back  to  the  times  that  were  gose. 
he  again  revealed  to  her  the  changing  ereotin 
his  past  life— notes  before,  with  unsteady  ■?■ 
cents  and  wandering  eyes ;  but  now  with  a  cwp- 
ness  of  voice,  and  a  coherence  of  language,  wh«f* 
forbade  her  to  doubt  the  strange  and  rtarthjf 
narrative  that  she  heard.    Once  more  be  f^ 
of  the  image  of  his  lost  brother  (as  be  bad  ftO^ 
from  him  in  his  boyhood)  still  present  to  *« 
mind ;  of  the  country  that  be  had  ouitted  m  u^- 
years ;  of  the  name  that  he  had  cnaaged-*^ 
Cleander  to  Numerian — to  foil  his  fomiwj** 
ciatea,ifthey  still  mirsued  him;  andoftbesfj 
dent  desire  to  behold  again  the  comnanioo  d  lu- 
firet  home,  -vhich  now,  when  his  AuM^ter  ^ 
restored  to  him,  when  no  other  eartWy  asi«nwj 
but  this  was  unsatisfied,  remained,  at  the  dor  « 
his  life,  the  last  longing  wish  of  his  bsiit 
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Batk  wn  tlie  eoamnmion  in  which  father  and 
danghter  |i«ssed  the  hours  of  their  short  reprieve 
from  the  judsment  of  Amine  jpronotmced  against 
the  cit^  dr  X&ir  fojooni ;  00  cud  they  live,  as  it 
'wexe,  in  a  quiet  interval  of  existence,  in  a  tran- 
quil pause  hetween  the  toil  that  is  over  and  the 
toil  tnat  is  to  come  in  the  hard  labor  of  life. 

But  the  term  to  these  short  dm  of  repose  after 
long  suflbring  and  grie^  was  fast  approaching. 
The  little  howd  of  provision  diminished  as  rapidly 
as  the  stores  that  had  been  anxiously  collected 
before  it;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
embassy  to  Alaric,  the  flask  ^  wine  and  the 
bowl  (k  food  were  both  emptied.  The  brief 
dream  of  security  was  over  and  gone ;  the 
Arrible  realities  of  the  struggLa  for  life  had 
vegnn  again! 

where,  or  to  whono,  could  they  now  turn  for 
nelp?  The  sieze  still  continued;  the  food  just 
exhausted  was  the  last  food  that  had  been  left 
cm  the  senator's  table :  to  seek  the  palace  again 
-would  be  to  risk  failure,  perhiqn  insult,  as  the 
result  of  a  second  entreaty  for  aid,  where  all 
power  of  conferring  it  mignt  now  but  too  surely 
be  lost  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Antonina  as 
she  returned  the  empty  bowl  to  its  former  place ; 
but  she  gave  them  no  expression  in  words.  She 
saw,  with  horror,  that  tne  same  expression  of 
despair,  almost  of  frenzy,  which  had  distorted  her 
fiither's  fSeatures  on  the  day  of  her  restoration  to 
Aim,  now  marked  them  again.  Once  more  he 
tottered  toward  the  window,  murmuring  in  his 
bitter  despondency  against  the  delusive  security 
and  hope,  which  had  held  him  idle  for  the 
interests  of  his  child  during  the  few  days  that 
-were  past  But,  as  he  now  looked  out  on  the 
beleaguered  city,  he  saw  the  poptdace  hastening 
sdong  the  ^oomy  street  beneath,  as  rapidl]^a8 
their  weaned  limbs  would  carry  them,  to  join 
the  embassy.  He  heard  them  enoouraging  each 
other  to  proceed,  to  seise  the  last  aiance  of 
flscaping  tbrough  the  opened  gates  fiom  the  bor- 


iDTs  of  flanuM  and  pligne;  and  caii|{fat  the  iaft^- 
txon  of  the  recklessness  and  despair  which  bad 
seif«d  his  fellow  sufferers  from  one  end  of  Rome 
to  the  other. 

Turning  instantly,  he  grasped  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  drew  her  from  the  room,  eommanding 
her  to  come  forth  with  him,  and  join  the  citizens 
in  their  flight,  ere  it  was  too  late.  Startled  by  his 
words  and  actions,  she  vainly  endeavored^  as  she 
obeved,  to  impress  her  &ther  with  the  dread  of  the 
Goths,  which  her  own  bitter  experience  tau|^ 
her  to  feel,  now  that  her  only  protector  among 
them  lay  cold  in  the  grave.  With  Numerian,  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  all  apprehension,  all 
doubt,  all  exercise  of  reason,  was  overpowered  in 
the  one  eager  idea  of  escaping  from  the  fatal 
precincts  of  Rome. 

80  ther  mingled  with  the  throng,  herding 
afirightedly  toother  in  the  rear  of  the  embassy, 
and  followed  m  their  ranks  as.best  they  might 
The  sun  shone  down  brightly  from  the  pure  blue 
sky,  the  wind  bore  into  the  aty  the  shaq>  threal- 
emng  notes  of  the  trumpets  from  the  Gotnic  eamp^ 
as  the  Pindan  Gate  was  cnened  to  the  ambnssa 
dors  and  their  train.  With  one  aecord  the  crowd 
instantly  endeavored  to  force  their  way  out  after 
them  in  a  mass ;  but  they  now  movea  in  a  naiw 
row  space,  and  were  opposed  by  a  lam  reinforce- 
ment of  the  city  guard.  After  a  short  struggfte 
they  were  overpowered,  and  the  gates  were  dosed. 
Some  few  of  tne  strongest  and  the  foremost  of 
their  numbers  succeedca  in  following  the  ambas* 
sadon;  the  greater  part,  however,  remained  on 
the  inner  ride  of  the  gate,  pressing  closely  up  to 
it  in  their  impatience  and  liespair,  like  prtsonen 
awaiting  their  deliveranoe,  or  preparing  to  foroe 
their  escape. 

Among  these— feeblest  amid  the  most  feeble— 
were  Nomerian  and  Antonina^— hemmed  in  hj 
the  surrounding  crowd,  and  shut  out  from  eithw 
flight  from  the  city,  or  a  retam  to  home.* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TBS  O&ATZ  AND  TBS  CAMF. 

Wbils  Hie  seoood  and  last  embassy  from  the 
senate  piwseeds  toward  the  tent  of  tne  Gothic 
king ;  while  the  streets  of  Rome  are  deserted  by 
all  but  the  dead,  and  the  living  populace  crowd 
together  in  speechless  expectation  behind  the 
hvrier  of  the  Pincian  Gate,  an -opportunity  is 
afforded  of  tuning  our  attention  toward  a  scene 
from  which  it  has  been  long  removed,  and  of 
looking  once  more  upon  the  grave  of  Hermanric, 
by  revisiting  the  ftnn-hoost  m  the  sabnrbs. 

Q 


The  tnui<railtity  of  the  bright  warm  day  is 
purest  around  the  retired  path  leading  to  the  httle 
dwelling.  Here  the  frsgrance  of  wild  flowen 
rises  pleasantly  from  the  wavins  erase ;  the  loll- 
ine,  monotonous  hum  of  insect  Tiro  pervades  tht 
li^t,  steady  air ;  the  sunbeams,  intercepted  hers 
and  there  by  the  dtMtering  trem,  fidl  in  irregolar 
patches  of  orightneas  on  the  shady  ground:  and 
saving  the  binb  which  occasionally  pass  overhead, 
singing  in  their  flight,  no  living  creature  appeals 
on  the  quiet  8oeBS|  until  gaining  the  wicket-4[als 
which  leads  into  tlM  farm-house  garden,  we  look 

*  Seo  Nola  in  Appendix—*'  Th«  Lottt  C/Torta  of  die 
Besieged." 
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forth  upon  the  prospect  witbin.  There,  following 
the  small  circular  footpath  which  her  own  perse- 
vering steps  have  day  by  day  already  plainly 
Iraced,  appears  the  form  of  a  solitary  woman, 
pacing  slowly  about  the  mound  of  grassy  eartli 
which  marks  the  chieftain's  grave* 

For  some  time  she  proceeds  on  hercircum- 
«cril)ed  round  with  as  much  undeviating,  me* 
chanicad  reeulahty,  as  if  beyond  that  narrow 
•pace  rose  a  barrier  which  caged  her  from  ever 
setting  foot  on  the  earth  beyond.  At  length  she 
pauses  in  her  course  when  it  brings  her  nearest 
to  the  wicket,  advances  a  few  steps  toward  it, 
then  recedes,  and  recommences  her  monotonous 
progress,  and  then  ag^in  breaking  off  on  her  round, 
tinally  succeeds  in  withdrawing  herself  from  the 
confines  of  the  grave,  passes  through  the  gate, 
ind  following  the  path  to  the  high-road,  slowly 
proceeds  toward  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Gothic 
camp.  The  fixed,  ghastly,  unfeminine  expres&ion 
on  her  features  marks  ner  as  the  same  woman 
whom  we  last  beheld  as  the  assassin  at  the  farm- 
house; but  beyond  this  she  is  hardly  recognizable 
again.  Her  formerly  powerful  and  upright  frame 
is  bent  and  lean :  dbx  hair  waves  in  wild,  white 
locks  about  her  shriveled  iace :  all  the  ruoe  maj- 
esty of  her  form  has  denartea ;  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  it  is  still  Goisvintha  haunting  the 


toene  of  her  crime,  but  the  savage  expression 
debasing  her  countenance,  and  betra]pig  the  evil 
iMmt  within,  unsubdued  as  ever  in  its  yearning 
for  destruction  and  revenge. 

Since  the  period  when  we  last  beheld  her,  re- 
moved in  the  custody  ojf  the  Huns  finom  the  dead 
body  of  her  kinsman,  the  form-house  had  been 
the  constant  scene  of  her  pilgrimage  from  the 
camp,  the  chosen  refuge  wnere  she  brooded  in 
aolmide  over  her  fierce  desires.  Scorning  to 
pimieh  a  woman  whom  he  regarded  as  insane, 
for  an  absence  from  the  tents  of  the  Goths,  which 
was  of  no  moment  either  to  the  army  or  to  him- 
self, Alaric  had  impatiently  dismissed  her  from 
his  presence,  when  she  was  brought  before  him. 
The  soldien  whq  had  returned  to  bury  the  body 
of  their  chieftain  in  the  garden  of  the  form-house, 
found  means  to  inform  her  secretly  of  the  chari- 
table act  which  they  had  performed  at  their  own 
peril:  but  beyond  this  no  further  intercourse 
was.  neld  with  her  by  any  of  her  former  as- 
sociates. 

All  her  actions  favored  their  faastv  'belief  that 
her  faculties  were  disordered ;  and  others  shunned 
Act  as  «Atf  shunned  i/uvn.  Her  daily  allowance  of 
food  was  left  for  her  to  seek  at  a  certain  place  in 
the  camp,  as  it  might  have  been  left  for  an  ani- 
mal too  savage  to  be  cherished  by  the  hand  of 
man.  At  certain  periods  she  retained  secretly 
from  her  wanderings,  to  take  it.  Her  shelter  for 
the  night  was  not  the  shelter  of  her  people  before 
the  walk  of  Rome ;  her  thoughts  were  not  their 
tmwghts.  Widowed,  childless,  friendless,  the 
MSMsiu  of  her  last  kinsman,  she  moved  apart  in 
her  own  secret  world  of  bereavement,  desolation, 
«Bd  crime. 

Yet  there  was  no  madness,  no  remorse  for  her 
m  accomplishing  the  fote  of  Heimanric,  in 
^M  dark  and  solitary  existence  which  sha  now 
led.  From  the  moment  when  the  ^oting  warrior 
had  expiated  with  his  death  his  disregard  of  the 
enmities  of  his  nation  and  the  wrongs  of  his  kin- 
died,  she  thought  of  him  cmly  as  of  one  more 
victim  whose  dishonor  and  ruin  she  must  live  to 
requite  on  the  Romans  with  Roman  blood  i  and 


matured  her  schemes  of  tvveoge  with  a  aterft 
resolution  which  time,  and  sobtude,  and  bodily 
infirmity  were  all  powerless  to  distarb. 

She  would  pace  for  hours  and  hours  together, 
in  the  still  night  and  in  the  broad  noonday,  ratiiHl 
and  round  the  warrior's  grave,  nursing  her  venge- 
ful thoughts  within  her.  until  a  ferocious  antici- 
pation, of  triumph  quickened  her  steps  and  di- 
lated her  watchml  eyes.  Then  she  woidd  enter 
the  farm-hoose,  and,  drawing  the  knifo  from  its 
place  of  concealment  in  her  garments,  would  pase 
Its  point  slowly  backward  and  forward  over  the 
hearth  on  whicn  she  had  mutilated  the  chieftain 
with  her  own  hand,  and  from  which  he  haid  ad- 
vanced, without  a  tremor,  to  meet  the  sword- 
points  of  the  Huns.  Sometimes,  -wheal  ^r^nfff 
had  gathered  over  the  earth,  she  would  staiwl  ■ 
boding  and  menacing  apparition — upon  the  gmve 
itself  and  chant,  moaning  to  the  r^^^^ning  wixMi, 
fragments  of  obscure  northern  legends^  whose 
hideous  burden  was  ever  of  anguish  and  crime,  of 
torture  in  prison  vaults,  and  death  on  the  anni- 
hilating sword — ^mingling  with  them  the  gloomy 
story  of  the  massacre  at  Aquilcia,  and  her  fierce 
vows  of  vengeance  against  the  households  of 
Rome.  The  forager,  on  his  Ute  return  past  the 
form-house  to  the  camp,  heaid  the  harsh,  drooing 
accents  of  her  voice,  and  quickened  his  onwaxd 
step.  The  venturesome  peasant  from  the  cooii- 
ti^  beyond,  approaching  under  cover  of  the 
mght  to  look  from  afar  on  the  Gothic  cam^ 
beheld  her  form,  shadowy  and  threatening,  as 
he  neared  the  garden^  and  fled  affir^ted  fiotn 
the  place.  Neither  stranger  nor  fnend  intmded 
on  her  dread  solitude.  The  foul  presence  of 
cruelty  and  crime  violated  undisturbed  the 
scenes  once  sacred  to  the  interests  of  tender- 
ness and  love,  once  hallowed  by  the  eKyjooxn 
of  beauty  and  youth ! 

But  now  the  farm-house  garden  is  left  soli- 
tary; the  haunting-spirit  of  evfl  has  departed 
from  the  grave;  the  footsteps  of  Goisvintha 
have  traced  to  their  close  the  same  paths  from 
the  suburbs,  over  which  the  yoeng  Goth  onoe 
eagerly  hastened  on  his  night-joiuiiey  of  krve; 
and  already  the  walls  of  Rraae  rise— dai^  i 
and  hateful — ^before  her  eyes.  Along  theae 
less  bulwarks  of  the  faUen  city  she  now  ^ 
ders.  as  she  has  often  wandered  before,  watching 
for  ttie  first  qpenine  of  the  fong-doaed  gates.  Let 
us  follow  her  en  her  way. 

Her  attention  was  now  fixed  only  on  the  htoad 
ramparts,  while  she  passed  slowly  along  the 
Gotnic  tents  toward  the  encampment  at  the 
cian  Gate.  Arrived  there,  she  was  arooaed  for 
the  first  titne  from  her  apathy  by  an  mweated 
stir  «nd  confhsioD  prevailing  around  her.  Sbe 
looked  toward  the  tent  of  Auric,  and  beheld  be- 
fore it  the  wasted  and  otonching  forms  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  embassy,  awaiting  their  sentence 
from  the  captain  of  the  northern  hosts,  in  a 
few  moments  she  gathered  enongh  from  the 
words  of  the  Goths  congregated  about  this  part  oC 
the  cam|>,  to  assure  her  that  it  was  the  Hncasa 
Gate  which  had  given  egress  to  the  Roman  sap- 
pliants,  and  would  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  entrance  a^n  thrown  open  to  admit  their 
return  to  the  aty.  Remembering  this,  she  be- 
gan to  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  oooqucied 
enemy  grouped  together  before  the  king's  teat, 
and  tnen  meptally  added  to  them  those  wbo 
mieht  be  present  at  the  interview  prooeediag 
within    mirhMiinilly  withdiawins  head^  whdr 
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thus  oceupitd,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  waste 
ground  before  the  city  walls. 

Gradually  she  turned  her  (ace  toward  Rome; 
she  was  UMlizing  a  daring  purpose^  a  fatal  reso- 
lution, lon^  cherished  during  the  days  and  niglU5 
of  her  solitary  wanderings.  ^'The  ranks  of  the 
embassy,^'  she  muttered,  in  a  deep,  thoughtful 
tone,  *^  are  thickly  filled.  Where  there  are  many 
there  is  confusion  and  haste ;  they  march  toge- 
ther, and  know  not  their  own  numbers;  they 
mark  not  one  more  or  one  less  among  them.'' 

She  stopped.  ^Strange  and  dark  chanses  of 
color  and  expression  passed  over  her  ghastly 
features.  She  drew  irom  her  bosom  the  bloody 
helmet-crest  of  her  husband,  which  had  never 
quitted  her  since  the  day  of  his  death ;  her  face 
gp-ew  livid  .under  an  awful  expression  of  rage, 
terocity,  and  despair,  as  she  gazed  on  it.  Sud- 
denly she  looked  up  at  the  city— -fierce  and  defi- 
ant, as  if  the  great  walls  before  her  were  mortal 
enemies  against  whom  she  stood  at  bay  in  the 
death-struRgle.  '^The  widowed  and  the  child- 
less shall  dnnk  of  thy  blood  1^'  she  cried,  stretch- 
ing out  her  skinny  hand  toward  Rome^  "•  though 
the  armies  of  her  nation  barter  their  wrongs 
with  thy  people  for  bags  of  silver  and  gold !  I 
have  ponoered  on  it  in  my  solitude,  and  dreamed 
of  it  in  my  dreams !  I  have  sworn  that  I  would 
enter  Rome,  and  avenoe  my  slaughtereil  kindred, 
alone  among  thousands !  Now,  now  will  I  hold 
to  my  oath  I  Thou  blood-stained  city  of  the 
rovrard  and  the  traitor,  the  enemy  of  the  defense- 
less, and  the  murderer  of  the  weak  I  thou  who 
didst  send  forth  to  Aqmleia  the  slayers  of  my  hus- 
band and  the  assassins  of  my  children.  I  wait  no 
lon^  before  thy  walls  I  This  da^  will  I  mingle, 
danng  all  thin^pi,  with  thy  retummg  citizens,  and 
penetrate,  amid  Romans,  the  gates  of  Rome! 
Throorii  the  day  will  I  lurk,  cunning  and  watch- 
ful in  3iy  solitsry  haunts,  to  steal  forth  on  thee  at 
night,  a  se<»et  minister  of  death !  I  will  watch 
for  thy  younz  and  thy  weak  ones  in  unguarded 
places ;  I  will  prey,  alone  in  the  thick  darkness, 
upon  thy  unprotected  lives;  I  will  destroy  thy 
children,  as  their  fiithers  destroyed  at  Aquileia 
the  children  of  the  Goths  I  Thy  rabble  will  dis- 
cover me  and  arise  against  me;  they  will  tear 
me  in  pieces,  and  trample  my  mangled  body  on 
the  pavement  of  the  streets ;  but  it  will  be  after 
I  have  seen  the  blood  that  I  have  sworn  to  shed, 
flowing  under  my  knife!  My  vengeance  will 
be  complete,  and  torments  and  death  will  be  to 


me  as  e[uests  that  I  welcome,  and  as  deliverers  hand  on  the  knife  beneath  her  robe  j  her  lips 
whom  I  await  1"  fmuttering  the  names  of  her  murderea  husband 

and  children — she  watched  the  high  road  to  thu 


Again  she  paused-^he  wild  triumph  of  the 
fanatic  on  the  burning  pile  was  flashing  on  her 
lace— suddenly,  her  eyes  fell  once  more  u^n 
the  stained  hielmet-erest ;  then,  her  expression 
changed  a|;ain  to  despair,  and  her  voice  grew  low 
and  moaning,  when  she  thus  resumed :  **  I  am 
weary  of  my  life;  when  the  vengeance  is  done, 
I  shall  be  delivered  from  this  prison  of  the  earth 
— ^in  the  world  of  shadows  I  shall  see  my  hus- 
band ;  and  my  little  ones  will  gather  round  my 
knees  again.  The  living  have  no  part  in  me ;  I 
yearn  toward  the  spirits  who  wander  in  the 
halls  cf  the  dead." 

For  a  few  minutes  more  she  Continued  to  bend 
lior  gaze,  tearless  and  voiceless,  on  the  helmet- 
crest.  But  soon  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit 
revived  in  all  its  strength^  she  raised  her  head 
btiddenly,  remained  for  an  instant  fixed  in  deep 


thought,  then  began  to  retrace  her  steps  rapidly 
in  the  direction  by  which  she  had  come. 

Sometimes  she  whispered  softly,  "'  1  must  be 
doing,  ere  the  time  fail  me:  ray  face  must  be 
hidden,  and  my  garments  cVanzed.  Yonder, 
among  the  houses,  I  must  search;  and  search 
qiiickly  r'  Sometimes  she  reiterated  her  denun- 
cuttions  of  vengeance,  her  ejaculations  of  triumph 
in  her  frantic  project.  At  the  recapitulation 
of  these,  the  remembrance  of  Antonina  was 
aroused;  and  then,  a  bloodthirsty  superstition 
darkened  her  thoughts,  and  threw  a  vague  and 
dreamy  character  over  ner  speech. 

When  she  spoke  now,  it  was  to  murmur  to 
herself^  that  the  victim  who  had  twice  escaped 
her  might  yet  be  alive;  that  the  supernatural 
influences  which  had  often  guided  the  old  Goths, 
on  the  day  of  retribution,  might  still  guide  her; 
might  stiU  direct  the  stroke  of  her  destroying 
weapon — ^the  last  stroke  ere  she  was  discovered 
and  slain — straight  to  the  girl's  heart.  Thoughts 
such  as  these — ^wandering  and  obscure — arose  in 
close,  quick  succession,  within  her ;  but  whether 
she  gave  them  expression  in  word  and  action,  or 
whether  she  suppressed  them  in  silence,  she 
never  wavered  or  halted  in  her  rapid  progress. 
Her  energies  were  braced  to  all  emergencies; 
and  her  strong  will  suffered  them  not  for  ait 
instant  to  relax. 

She  gained  a  retired  street  in  the  deserted 
suburbs ;  and  looking  round  her  to  see  that  she 
was  un<M)served,  entered  one  of  the  houses  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants  on  the  approach  of  the* 
besiegers.  Passing  quickly  through  the  outer 
halls,  she  stopped  at  length  m  one  of  the  sleeping 
apartments;  and  here  she  found,  among  other 
possessions  left  behind  in  the  flight,  the  store  of 
wearing  apparel  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the 
room. 

From  this  she  selected  a  Roman  robe,  upper 
mantle,  and  sandals — the  most  common  in  color 
and  texture  that  she  oould  find ;  and  folding  them 
up  into  the  smallest  compasflL  hid  them  under  her 
own  garments.  Then,  avoiding  all  those  whom 
she  met  on  her  way,  she  returned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  king's  tent; -but  when  she  approached 
it,  branched  off  stealthily  toward  Rome,  until 
she  reached  a  ruined  building  halfway  between 
the  city  and  the  camp.  In  this  concealment 
she  clothed  herself  in  her  disguise,  drawing  the 
mantle  closely  round  her  head  and  face;  and 
from  this  point*M»Um,  vigilant,  determined ;  her 


Pincian  Gate. 

There  for  a  short  time  let  us  leave  her;  and 
enter  the  tent  of  Alaric,  while  the  senate  yet 
l^ead  before  the  Arbiter  of  the  Empire  for  mercy 
and  peace. 

At  the  moment  of  which,we  write,  the  etti- 
bassy  had  already  exhausted  its  powers  of  inter- 
cession, apparently  without  moving  the  leader  of 
the  Goths  frcmi  his  first  pitiless  resolution  ot 
fixing  the  ransom  of  Rome  at  the  price  of  every 
possession  of  value  which  the  city  containod. 
There  was  a  momentary  silence  now  in  the 
peat  tent.  At  one  extremity  of  it,  congregated 
m  a  close  and  irregular  group,  stood  the  wearied 
and  broken-spirited  members  of  the  senate,  sup- 
ported by  such  of  their  attendants  as  had  been 
pennitted  to  fi>llow  them;  at  the  other,  appeared 
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the  stately  forms  of  Alarie  and  the  warrion  who 
surrounded  him  aa  his  council  of  war.  The 
vacant  space  in  the  middle  of  the  tent  was 
strewn  with  martial  weapons,  sepazating  the 
representatives  of  the  two  nations  one  from  tij^e 
otner;  and  thus  accidentallvj  yet  palpably,  ty|M- 
fying  the  fierce  hostility  wmcn  had  sundered  in 
years  past,  and  was  still  to  sunder  for  years  to 
come,  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people  ol 
the  South. 

The  Grothic  king  stood  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  warriors,  leaning  on  his  huge,  heavy  sword. 
His  steady  eye  wandered  from  man  to  man 
among  the  broken-spirited  senators,  scanning, 
with  cold  and  cruel  penetration,  each  minute 
particular  of  the  degradation  wrought  by  suffer- 
ing in  their  outward  aspect.  Their  soiled  robes, 
their  wan  cheeks,  their  trembling  limbs  were  all 
marked  in  turn  by  the  cool,  sarcastic  inspection 
of  the  conqueror's  eye.  Deiiased  and  huxniliated 
•s  they  were,  there  were  some  among  the  am- 
bassadors who  felt  the  insult  thus  silently  and 
deliberately  inflicted  on  them,  the  more  keenly 
for  their  very  helplessness.  They  moved  un- 
easily in  their  plao^  and  whispered  amonf  each 
other  in  low  and  bitter  accents.  At  length,  one 
»{ their  number  raised  his  downcast  eyes  and 
broke  the  silence.  The  old  Roman  spirit,  which 
long  years  of  voluntary  frivolity  and  degradation 
had  not  yet  entirely  aepraved,  flushed  his  pale, 
wasted  face,  as  he  spoke  thus : — 

*^  We  have  entreated,  we  have  oflered,  we  have 
pcomised--men  can  do  no  more!  Deserted  by 
our  emperor  and  crushed  by  pestilence  and  Am- 
ine, notning  is  now  left  to  us  out  to  perish  in  un- 
availing resistance  beneath  the  walls  of  Rome  I 
It  was  m  the  power  of  Alaric  to  win  everlasting 
renown  by  moderation  to  the  uofoitunate  of  an 
illustrious  nation ;  but  he  has  preferred  to  attempt 
the  spoiling  of  a  glorious  dty,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  a  sxmering  people !  Vet  let  him  remem- 
ber, though  destruction  may  sate  his  vengeance, 
and  pillage  enrich  his  hoards,  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion will  yet  c(xne.  There  are  still  soldiers  in 
the  empire,  and  heroes  who  will  lead  them  con- 
fidently to  battle,  though  the  bodies  of  their 
countrymen  lie  slaught^ed  aiound  them  in  the 
streets  of  pillaged  Rome !" 

A  momentanr  expressioa  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation appeared  on  Alaric'a  fsatores.  as  he  listen- 
ed to  this  bold  speech  J  but  it  was  almost  imme- 
diately npfzotd  Dy  a  smile  of  derision.  "  What ! 
ye  have  still  soldiers  before  whom  the  barbarian 
must  tremble  for  his  conquests!''  he  cried.' 
**  Where  are  they?  Are  they  on  their  march,  or 
in  ambush,  or  niding  behind  strong  walls,  or 
have  they  lost  their  way  on  the  load  to  the 
Gothic  camp?  Hal  here  is  one  of  them  I"  he 
exclaimed,  advancing  toward  an  enfeebled  and 
disarmed  guard  of  the  senate,  who  quailed  be- 
neath his  fierce  glance.  ^ Fight,  man!"  he 
loudly  continued — **  Fight,  while  there  is  yet 
time  for  Imperial  Rome  1  Thy  swosd  is  gon^* 
lake  mine,  and  be  a  hero  asain !'' 

With  a  rough  laugh,  'echoed  by  the  warriors 
behind  him,  he  flung  his  ponderous  weapon,  as 
he  spoke,  toward  the  wretched  object  of  his  sar- 
casm. The  hilt  struck  heavily  against  the  man's 
breast — ^he  staggerad  and  feu  helpless  to  the 
ground.  The  uuigh  was  redoubled  amonj^  the 
Goths ;  but  now  Ukeir  leader  did  not  join  m  it. 
His  eya  glowed  in  triumphant  scorn,  as  he  point- 
ed to  th^  prostrate  Roman,  ezdaimingp-'*  So 


does  the  South  fidl  beneath  the  awoid  of  the 
North!  So  shall  the  Empire  bow  befgre  the 
rule  of  the  GothI  Say,  as  ye  look  on  these 
Romans  before  ua,  axe  we  not  avenged  of  oar 
wrongs  ?  They  die  not  fig[hting  on  our  awm^ ; 
they  live  to  entreat  oar  ptty,  as  chiUren  that 
are  in  terror  of  the  whipl'^ 

He  pauaed.  His  massive  and  noble  eoiinte»- 
ance  gradually  assumed  a  thonghtfiil  ezpreasHB. 
The  ambassadors  moved  tbrwud  a  few  stepa— 
perhaps  to  make  a  final  entreaty,^  perhaps  to  de- 
part in  despair;  but  he  signed  wita  his  hand,  in 
command  to  them  to  be  silent  and  remain  where 
they  stood.  The  marauder's  thirst  for  paeeent 
plunder,  and  the  conqueror's  lofty  ambition  oC 
future  glory,  now  stirred  in  strong  conflict  within 
him.  He  walked  to  the  opening  of  the  tenL  and, 
thrusting  aside  its  curtain  of  skins,  looked  oot 

rn  Rome  in  silence.  The  dansHng  majesty  of 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  mi^ty  dty,  as 
they  towered  before  him,  deeming  in  the  rajs 
of  the  unclouded  sunlight,  fixed  him  IcNog  in  oob- 
templation.  Gradually}  dreams  of  future  do- 
mimon  amid  those  unnvaled  ttiuctuiea,  whids 
now  waited  but  his  word  to  be  piHaced  and  de- 
stroyed, filled  his  aspiring  soul,  ana  aaved  the 
city  from  his  wrath.  He  turned  again  toward 
the  ambassadora— in  voice  and  look  anpcrior  to 
them  as  A  being  of  a  higher  aphere— and  ^oke 
thus: — 

^  When  the  Gothic  conqueror  reigns  in  Italy, 
the  palaces  of  her  rulers  smdl  be  foimd  atasdiBg 
for  the  places  of  his  aojoum.  I  will  otdain  a 
lower  ransom }  I  will  spare  Rome?' 

A  murmur  arose  among  the  warrkna  behiad 
him.  The  iaj»ne  and  destruction  which  they 
had  eagerly  anticipated  was  denied  them  for  the 
first  time  by  their  diieU  As  their  mattenad  rt- 
monstrances  caught  his  ear,  Alaric  instantly  and 
sternly  fixed  his  eyes  npon  them ;  and,  repeating 
in  accents  of  delibenite  command — ^  I  will  ovdaia 
a  lower  aansom ;  I  will  spare  Rome,"  steadily 
scanned  the  countenances  c»  his  ferocioui  follow- 
ers.  Not  a  word  of  diannt  fell  frmn  their  lips; 
not  a  gesture  of  impatienoe  appeared  in  their 
ranks*,  they  preaerved  perfect  silenoe,  as  tke 
king  advanced  toward  the  ambaasadois,  and  oen- 
tiBiMd.^*^ 

*^  I  fix  the  ransom  of  the  dty  at  Sue  thoQaand 
pounds  of  gold ;  at  thirty  thnnsand  ^oiaada  uf 
silver" — ^Here  he  suddenly  ceased,  as  if  ponder- 
ing further  on  the  terms  ne  should  exacsir  The 
hearts  of  the  senate,  lightened  for  a  moment  by 
Alaric's  unexpected  announcement  that  he  woald 
moderate  his  demands,  sank  within  them  aeaxo, 
as  they  thought  on  the  tribote  required  of  then, 
and  remembered  their  exhausted  treasory.  Bm 
it  was  no  time  now  to  remonstrate,  ot  to  delay ; 
and  they  answered  with  one  acoon!,  icnoraot 
though  they  were  of  the  maana  of  performing 
their  promiae,  ^The  ransom  ahaU  be  paid !^ 

The  kin^  looked  at  them  when  they  apoke,  as 
if  in  astonishment  that  men  whom  he  had  de- 
priveei  of  aU  freedom  of  choice,  ahoold  ventme 
still  to  assert  it,  In^  intimating  dieir  aoecplaoee 
of  terms  which  they  dared  not  decline.  The 
mocking  spirit  revived  within  him  while  he  thui 
gmd  on  tne  hel|kless  and  humiliated  embasay ; 
and  he  laughed  once  more  as  he  resumed,  partJT 
addressing  himself  to  the  silent  anay  of  the 
warriors  behind  him  >- 

^The  gold  and  the  silver  are  hot  the  first 
dues  of  the  tribute— my  army  shall  be  i«wmidad 
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with  more  than  tbe  wealth  of  the  eiiemy.    Too 
men  of  Rome  have  laughed  at  our  bear-akinB  and 
onr  hcsftvy  armor,  you  ehall  clothe  as  with  your 
mbes  of  festivity !  I  will  add  to  the  gold  and 
silver  of  your  nmsom,  four  thouaand  garment!  of 
■ilk,  and  three  thoonnd  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth. 
My  barbarians  shall  be  harharians  no  longer!    I 
will  nmke  patricians,  epicures,  Romans  of  them  1" 
The  members  of  the  ill-fiited  embassy  looked 
;>  as  he  paused,  in  mute  appeal  to  the  mercy  of 
le  triumphant  conqueror;   out  they  were  not 
Id  be  released  from  tne  crushing  infliction  of  his 
lapacity  and  scom. 

^Hoid!"  he  cried,  *^  I  will  have  w^on^^moin 
stm  1  Tou  are  a  nation  of  feasteis  >^we  will 
rival  you  in  your  banquets,  when  we  nave  striiK 
ped  you  of  Tonr  banqueting  robes  f  To  the  gold, 
the  silver,  the  silk,  and  the  doth,  I  will  add  yet 
Biore— three  thousaiid  pounds  weight  of  pepper, 
your  precious  merchandise,  bought  from  fu 
oountnes  with  your  lavish  wealth !  see  that  you 
brins  it  hither,  with  the  rest  of  the  ransom,  to 
the  uut  grain  t  The  flesh  of  our  beasts  shall  be 
seasoned  for  us  like  the  flesh  of  youn  /''  * 

He  turned  ^abruptly  from  the  senaton,  as  he 
pronounced  the  last  words.  Some  of  them  bowed 
their  heads  in  silent  resignation ;  others,  with  the 
vtter  thoughtlessness  of  men  bewildered  by  all 
that  they  had  seen  and  heard  during  the  interview 
that  was  now  dosed,  unhappily  revived  the  re- 
collection of  the  broken  treaties  of  former  days, 
by  mechanically  inquiring,  in  the  terms  of  past 
formularies,  what  security  the  besiegere  would 
require  for  the  payment  of  their  demands. 

^  Security  T'  cned  Alaric  fiercely,  instantly  re- 
lapsing as  they  spoke  into  his  sterner  mood, 
**  Behold  yonder  the  future  security  of  the  Goths 
for  the  fiuth  of  Rome  I"  and  flinang  aside  the 
curtain  of  the  tent,  he  pointed  pioiraly  to  the  long 
lines  of  his  cuAp.  stretchine  round  all  that  was 
▼iaible  of  the  wsils  of  the  fiiOlen  dty.  . 

The  ambassadors  remembered  the  massacre  of 
the  hostages  at  Aquileia,  and  the  evasion  of  the 
payment  of  the  trioate<money  promised  in  former 
daya^  and  were  silent  as  they  looked  through  the 
opemng  of  the  tent 

^  Remember  the  conditions  of  the  rsnsom," 
punned  Alaric  in  warning  tones,  **  and  remember 
my  security  that  the  ransom  shall  be  quickly 
paid  1  So  shall  you  yet  live  for  a  brief  space  in 
security ;  and  feast  and  be  merry  again,  while 
youT  territorieo  yet  remain  to  you.  (sro-^I  have 
spoken — ^it  is  enough !" 

He  withdrew  abruptly  from  the  senators;  and 
tbe  curtain  of  the  tent  fell  behind  them  as  they 
passed  out  The  ordeal  of  the  judgment  was 
over ;  the  final  sentence  had  been  pronounced : 
the  time  had  already  anived  to  go  forth  ana 
obey  itf 

The  news  that  terms  of  peace  had  been  at  last 
settled,  filled  the  Romans  who  were  waiting  be- 
fore the  tent  with  emotions  of  delight,  equally 
unalloyed  by  reflections  on  the  past,  or  forebocf- 
ings  for  the  future.  Barred  from  their  reckless 
project  of  fljring  to  the  open  country,  by  the 
Soths  surrounding  them  in  the  camp;  shut  out 
fioro  retreating  to  Rome  by  the  gates  through 
•vrhichthey  had  nshly  forced  their  way ;  exposed 
in  their  lielplesBness  to  the  brutal  jeers  of  the 

*  '*  r«pper  wtf  t  fluTorite  ingrtdient  of  the  moft  az- 
pemive  Homui  oook«rv.*'— <9«Db<m.  psgs  486,  Note  79. 
t  Vids  Not*  in  Appsndiz— ^  Ths  Tivsty  of  Fsaos." , 


enemy,  while  they  waited  in  a  long  agony  of 
suspense  for  the  close  of  the  perilous  interview 
betvreen  Alaric  and  the  senate,  they  had  under- 
gone every  extremity  of  suflering,  and  had  yield- 
ed unanimously  to  despair,  when  the  intelh^ence 
of  the  oondoded  treaty  sounded  like  a  promise  of 
salvation  in  their  ears.  None  of  the  apprehen- 
sions aroused  in  the  minds  of  their  superiaxa  by 
the  vastness  of  the  exacted  tribute,  mingled  with 
the  unreflecting  ecstaqr  of  their  joy  at  ue  pros- 
pect of  the  removal  of'^the  blockade.  They  arose 
to  return  to  the  dty  from  which  they  had  fled  in 
dismay,  with  cries  of  impatience  and  delight 
They  fiiwned  like  dogs  upon  the  ambassadon ; 
add  even  upon  the  ibrocious  Goths.  On  their 
departure  £rom  Rome,  they  had  mechanically 
preserved  some  regularity  in  their  progress ;  but 
now  they  hurried  onward  without  disanction  of 
place,  or  diadpline  of  march— eenatoit,  guards, 
plebeians,  all  huddled  together  in  the  disorderiy 
equality  of  a  mob. 

Not  one  of  them,  in  their  new-bom  security, 
marked  the  mined  building  on  the  high  road; 
not  one  of  them  observed  the  dosely-rond  fignro 
that  stole  out  from  it  to  join  them  in  their  rear : 
and  then,  with  stealthy  footstep  and  shrouded 
face,  soon  iningled  in  the  thickest  of  their  ranks. 
The  attention  of  the  ambassadon  was  still  en- 
p;rossed  by  their  forebodings  of  failiue  in  collect- 
ing the  ransom  ;  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  fixed 
only  on  the  Pindan  Gate;  their  ears  were  open 
to  no  sounds  but  their  own  ejaculations  of  delight. 
Not  one  dis^^uised  stranger  only,  but  many,  might 
now  have  joined  them  in  their  tumultuous  pro- 
gress, unquestioned  and  unobserved. 

So  they  hastily  reentered  the  dty;  where 
thousands  of  heavy  eyes  were  striined  to  look  on 
them,  and  thousands  of  attentive  ears  drank  in 
their  ioyfbl  news  from  the  Gothic  camp.  Then 
were  heard  in  all  directions  the  sounds  of  hysteri* 
cal  weeping  and  idiotic  laughter ;  the  low  groans 
of  the  weak  who  died  victims  of  their  sodden 
tnnsnort,  and  the  oonfiised  outbursts  of  the  strong 
who  nad  survived  all  extrenodtiesj  and  at  last  be- 
held their  deliverance  in  view.  Still  dlent  and 
serious,  the  ambassadofs  now  slowly  penetrated 
the  throng  on  their  way  back  to  the  Forum ;  md 
as  they  proceeded,  the  crowd  grwluaUy  dispersed 
on  either  side  of  them.  Enemies,  friends,'  and 
stitmgen,  all  whom  the  ruthless  Amine  had 
hitherto  separated  in  interests  and  sympathies, 
were  now  united  together  as  one  family,  by  the 
expectation  of  speedy  reliefl 

But  there  was  one  among  the  assembly  that 
was  now  sepanting,  who  stood  alone  in  her  un* 
revealed  emotions,  amid  the  rejoidag  thousands 
around  her.  The  women  and  chil£en  in  the 
throng  as,  preoccupied  by  their .  own  feelinn, 
they  uoheedfuUy  passed  her  by,  saw  notthe 
eager,*  ferodous  attention  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
watched  them  steadily  till  they  were  out  of 
sight  Within  their  gates  the  stranser  and  the 
enemy  waited  for  the  treacherous  darkness  of 
night ;  and  waited  unobserved.  Where  she  had 
first  stood  when  the  thick  crowd  hemmed  her  in, 
there  she  still  continued  to  stead  after  they  slow- 
ly moved  past  her,  and  space  ^w  free.  Yet 
beneath  this  outward  calm  and  silence  lurked  the 
wildest  passions  that  ever  laged  against  the  weak 
restraint  of  human  will— ^ven  t&  firm  self-pos- 
session of  Goisvintha  was  shaken,  when  ahe 
fimod  heisetf  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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No  glance  of  suspicion  Ind  been  east  npon  ber; 
not  one  of  the  crowd  had*  approached  to  thrait 
her  back  when  she  passed  through  the  gates 
with  the  heedless  citizens  around  her.  Shielded 
fiom  detection,  as  much  by  the  careless  secority 
of  her  enemies  as  by  the  stratagem  of  her  dift> 
guise,  she  stood  on  the  pavement  of  Rome,  as 
she  had  vowed  to  stand,  a&r  from  the  armies  of 
her  people ;  alone  as  an  avenger  of  blood  t 

It  Was  no  dream ;  no  fleeting,  deceitAil  vision. 
The  knife  was  under  her  hand;  the  streets 
stretched  before  her ;  the  living  beings  who 
thronged  them  were  Romans;  the  honrs  of  the 
day  were  alreVdy  on  the  wane ;  the  approach  of 
her  vengeance  was  as  sure  as  the  approach  of 
the  darkness  that  was  to  let  it  loose.  A  wild  ex- 
ultation quickened  in  her  the  pulses  of  life,  while 
she  thought  on  the  dread  projects  of  secret  assas- 
s^Mtion  and  revenge  which  now  opposed  her.  a 
solitary  woman,  in  deadly  enmity  against  tne 
defenseless  population  of  a  whole  city.  As  her 
eyes  traveled  slowly  from  side  to  side  over  the 
moving  throng;  as  she  thought  on  the  time  that 
mig^t  still  elapse  ere  the  diseovery  and  death — 
the  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  blood — ^which  she 
expected  and  defied,  would  overtake  her;  her 
hands  trembled  beneath  her  robe :  and  she  reite- 
nted  in  whispers  to  hefBelf : — ^  Husband,  child- 
ren, brother — ^thero  are  five  deaths  to  avenge ! 
Remember  Aquileia !  Remember  Aquileia  1" 

Suddenly,  as  she  looked  from  group  to  group 
among  the  departing  people,  her  eyes  became  ar- 
rested by  one  object ;  she  instantly  stepped  for- 
ward :  then  abruptly  restrained  herself  and  moved 
back  where  the  crowd  was  still  thick ;  gazing 
fixedly  ever  in  the  same  direction.  She  saw  the 
yictim  twice  snatched  from  her  hands— at  the 
camp  and  in  the  farm-house — a  third  time  offer- 
ed to  her  grasp  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The 
ehance  of  vengeance  last  expected,  was  the 
dumce  that  had  first  arrived.  A  vagne,  oppress- 
inc  sensation  of  awe  mingled  with  the  triumph 
atner  heart— a  supematiual  cuidanoe  seemed  to 
be  directing  her  with  fell  repidity,  through  every 
mortal  obstacle,  to  the  climax  or  her  revenge ! 

She  screened  herself  behind  the  people ;  she 
watched  the  girl  from  the  most  distant  point: 
but  concealment  was  now  vain — ^their  eyes  haa 
met.  The  robe  had  slipped  aside  when  she  sud- 
denly stepped  forward,  uid  in  that  moment  An- 
tonina  had  seen  her. 

Nnmenan,  moving  slowly  with  his  daughter 
through  the  crowd,  felt  her  hand  tighten  round 
lUMj  and  saw  her  fiBatures  stiffen  into  sudden 
rigidity  :  but  the  change  was  onl^  for  an  instant. 
Ere  he  could  speak,  she  caught  lum  by  the  arm, 
and  drew  him  forward  with  convulsive  energy. 
Then,  in  accents  hardly  articulate,  low,  breath- 
less, unlike  her  wonted  voice,  he  heard  her  ex- 
claim, as  she  struggled  on  with  him,  "She  is 
there— there  behind  us  I — to  kill  fiM,  as  she  killed 
Ami/    Home  I  home!" 

Exhausted  already,  through  long  weakness  and 
natural  infirmity,  liy  the  rough  contact  of  the 
crowd,  bewildered  by  Antonina's  looks  and 
actions,  and  by  tbe  startling  intimation  of  un- 
known peril,  conveyed  to  him  in  her  broken  ex- 
clamations of  aflKght,  Numerian's  first  impulse, 
as  he  hurried  onwara  by  her  side,  led  him  to 
entreat  protection  and  help  from  the  surrounding 
populaoe.  But.  even  eoufd  he  have  pointed  out 
to  them  the- object  of  his  dread  amid  that  motley 
t^n»4    '  all  natjAnff^  the  appeal  he  now  ma<le 


would  have  remained  nnanswered.    Of  all  th 
results  of  the  frightful  sevMity  of  pnyatkm  sol 
fered  by  the  besieged,  none  were  more  eommo 
than  that  species  of  mental  aberratioa  whid 
produces  visions  of  danger,  enemies,  and  deaths  m 
palpable  as  to  make  those  who  behold  them,  hn 
plore  assistance  against  the  hideous  creation  d 
their  own  delirium.    Accordingly,  most  of  tho^ 
to  whom  the  entreaties  of  Numerian  were  ad- 
dressed, passed  without  noticing  them.    Some 
few  carelessly  bid  him  remember  that  there 
were  no  enemies  now,-^that  the  days  of  peace 
were  approaching, — and  that  a  mm  of  good 
food,  which  he  might  soon  expect  to  enioy,  wv* 
the  only  help  for  a  famished  man     Ao  one, 
in  that  period  of  horror  and  suffering,  which  wsa 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  saw  anything  extniJDr- 
dinary  in  the  confusion  of  the  father  and  the  ter- 
ror of  the  child.    So  they  pursued  their  leeUe 
flight  unprotected,  and  the  footsteps  of  Goisviiitha 
foUowed  them  as  they  went. 

They  had  already  commenced  tlie  aacent  of 
the  Pincian  Hill  when  Antonina  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, and  turned  to  look  behind  her.  Maay 
people  yet  thronged  the  street  *bcJow  :  bi^ 
her  e^res  penetrated  among  them,  afaarpeaed 
by  peril,  and  instantly  discerned  the  ample  robe 
and  the  tall  form,  still  at  the  came  dtstajice  lioai 
them,  and  pausing  as  they  had  paused.  For  one 
moment,  the  girl's  eyes  fixed  in  the  wild,  beliK 
less  stare  of  terror  on  her  father's  ftoe;  inA  the 
next,  that  mysterious  instinct  of  prasenratioft. 
which  is  coexistent  with  the  instinct  of  feai4 — 
which  gifts  the  weakest  animal  with  cmmiag  tt» 
inoprove  its  flight,  and  takes  the  place  of  reasoc 
reflection,  and  resolve,  when  aU  are  l^niffh^ 
from  the  mind,— warned  her  against  tbe  6te! 
error  of  pennitting  the  puiauer  to  track  her  to 
her  home.  ^  Not  there!  not  there  1'^  shegaqied 
faintly,  as  Numerian  endeavored  to  lead  ha  up 
the  ascent  *^She  will  see  us  as  we  enter  the 
doore ! — through  the  streets  1  Oh,  fiither,  if  yoa 
would  save  me!  we  may  lose  her  in  the 
streets ! — the  guards,  the  people  are  there  t 
Backl  backF 

Numerian  trembled  as  he  marked  the  teirer  ia 
her  looks  and  gestures ;  but  it  was  Tain  to  ques- 
tion or  oppose  her.  Nothing  short  of  ioree  coold 
restrain  ner,^no  commands  or  entreaties  eonld 
draw  from  her  more  than  the  same  hsvatUes 
exclamation;  ^Onward,  father;  onward,  if  yoa 
would  save  me !''  She  was  insenaiUe  to  every 
sensation  but  fear,  inci^ble  of  any  oth^  exert' 
than  fii|;ht. 

Turmng  and  winding,  hnnrying  fbiwaFd  e 
at  the  same  rapAl  pace,  they  pused  unconscioaBlT 
along  the  intricate  streets  tnat  led  to  the  river 
side ;  and  still  the  avenger  tracked  the  victiiCL 
constant  as  the  shadow  to  the  suhstuwe;  stleadr. 
vigilant,  unwearied  fs  a  Uood-hooDd  on  a  be; 
scent 

And  now,  even  the  sound  of  the  ftther'a  voice 
ceased  to  be  andiUe  in  the  dau^iter's  ears ;  At 
no  longer  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  no  loi^^ir 
perceived  his  very  presence  at  her  side.  At 
length,  frail,  shrinlong,  vacant,  aha  again  paosed 
tmd  looked  back.  The  street  they  bad  reached 
was  very  tranquil  and  desolate ;  two  staves 
were  walking  at  its  farther  eztrcanity.  WUk 
they  were  in  sig^t,  no  living  creature  appeareiS 
in  tne  roadway  behind ;  but,  as  aoon  as  they  bad 
passed  away,  a  shadow  stola  abwly  forwvd 
over  the  pavement  of  a  portico  in  the  disfannr 
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•nd  tlia  next  moment  Goisvintha  appeared  in  the 
street 

The  son  ^ared  down  fiercely  over  her  dark 
figure  as  she  stopped,  and  for  an  instant  looked 
stealthily  around  ner.  She  moved  to  advance, 
and  Antonina  saw  no  more.  Again  she  turned 
to  renew  heir  hopeless  flighty  Wfi  again  her 
father, — perceiving  only  as  the  mysterious  cause 
of  her  dread  a  solitary  woman,  who,  though  she 
followed,  attempted  not  to  arrest,  or  even  to  ad- 
dress them, — ^prepared  to  accompany  her  to  the 
last,  m  despair  of  all  other  chances  of  securing  her 
safety.  More  and  more  completely  did  her  ter- 
ror now  enchain  her  faculties,  as  she  still  uncon- 
sciously  triced  her  rapid  way  through  the  streets 
that  leu  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  not  Numeiian,  not 
Rome,  not  daylight  in  a  great  city^  that  was  be- 
fore her  eyes;  it  was  the  storm,  the  assassination, 
the  night  at  the  farm-house,  that  she  now  livea 
throuen  over  again. 

Still  the  quick  flight  and  the  ceaseless  pursuit 
were  continued,  as  if  neither  were  ever  to  have 
an  end  -,  but  the  close  of  the  scene  was,  neverthe- 
less, already  at  hand.  During  the  interval  of  the 
passage  through  the  streets,  Numerian^s  mind 
nad  gradually  recovered  from  its  first  astonish- 
ment and  alarm ;  at  len^h  he  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  instant  and  decisive  action,  while  there 
was  yet  time  to  save  Antonina  trom  sinking 
nnder  the  excess  of  her  own  fears.  Though  a 
.  vague,  awful  foreboding  of  disaster  and  death 
filled  nis  heart,  his  resolution  to  penetrate  at  once, 
at  aU  hazards,  the  dark  mysteiy  of  impending 
danger,  indicated  by  his  daughter's  words  and 
actionsj  did  not  fail  him ;  for  it  was  aroused  hv 
the  only  motive  powerful  enough  to  revive  ail 
that  suneiing  and  mfirmity  had  not  yet  destroyed 
of  the  energy  of  his  former  days, — the  preserva- 
tion of  his  child.  There  was  something  of  the 
old  firmness  and  vigor  of  the  intrepid  reformer  of 
the  Church,  in  his  dim  eyes^  as  he  now  stopped, 
and  inclosing  Antonina  in  his  arms,  arrested  her 
instantly  in  her  flight 

She  struggled  to  escape;  bat  it  was  iaintly, 
and  only  for  a  moment  Her  strength  and  ^oa- 
sciousness  M'eie  beginning  to  abandon  her.  She 
never  attempted  to  look  back;  she  felt  in  her 
heart  that  Goisvintha  was  still  behind,  and  dared 
not  to  verify  the  frightful  conviction  with  her 
eyes.  Her  lips  moved ;  but  they  expressed  an 
altered  and  a  vain  petition:  ^Hemjanric!  oh, 
Hermaniic  1"  was  all  they  murmured  now. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  long  street  that  ran 
by  t)^  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  people  had 
either  retired  to  their  homes,  or  repaired  to  the 
Forum  to  be  informed  of  the  period  when  the 
ransom  would  be  paid.  No  one  but  Gatsvintha 
was  in  sight  as  Numerian  looked  around  him ; 
and  she,  after  having  carefully  viewed  the  empty 
street,  was  advancing  toward  them  at  a  quickened 
pace. 

For  an  instant  the  father  looked  on  her  steadily 
as  she  approached,  and  in  that  instant  his  deter- 
mination was  formed.  A  flight  of  steps  at  his  feet 
led  to  the  narrow  doorway  of  a  small  temple,  the 
nearest  building  to  him.  Ignorant  whether  Gois- 
vintha might  not  be  secreUy  supported  by  com- 
panions in  her  ceaseless  pursuit,  he  resolved  to 
secure  this  place  for  Antonina^  as  a  temporary 
refuge  at  least;  while,  standing  before  it,  he 
shotud  oblige  the  woman  to  declare  her  purpose, 
if  she  followed  them  even  there.  In  a  moment 
he  had  begun  the  ascent  of  the  steps,  with  the 


exhausted  ar\  by  his  side.  Arrived  at  the  som- 
mit,  he  guided  her  before  him  into  the  doorway, 
and  stopped  on  the  threshold  to  look  round  again. 
Goisvintha  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Not  duped  by  the  woman's  sudden  disappear- 
ance into  the  belief  that  she  had  departed  from 
the  street, — ^persist^  in  his  resolution  to  lead  hiK 
daughter  to  a  place  of  repose,  where  she  mighl. 
mofit  immediately  feel  herself  secure,  and  might 
therefore  most  readily  recover  her  self-possession, 
Numerian  drew  Antonina  with  him  into  the 
temple.  He  lingered  there  for  a  moment,  ere 
he  departed  to  watch  the  street  from  the  portico 
outside. 

The  light  in  the  building  was  dim, — ^it  wns 
admitted  only  firom  a  small  aperture  in  the  root^ 
and  through  the  narrow  doorway,  where  it  was 
intercepted  by  the  overhanging  bulk  of  the  outer 
portico.  A  crooked  pile  of  dark^  heavy-looking 
substances  on  the  floor  rose  high  toward  the 
oeiling,  in  the  obscure  interior.  Irregular  in  form, 
flung  together  one  over  the  other  in  strange  dis- 
order, for  the  most  part  dusky  in  hue.  yet  here 
and  tnere  gleaming  at  points  with  metallic  bright- 
ness, this  mass  of  objects  presented  a  mysterious, 
indefinite,  and  startling  appearance.  It  was  intr 
possible,  on  a  first  view  of  tneir  confused  arrange- 
ment, to  discover  what  they  were,  or  to  guess  for 
what  purpose  they  could  have  been  piled  together 
on  the  floor  of  a  deserted  temple.  From  the 
moment  when  they  had  fint  attracted  ^umerian's 
observation,  his  attention  was  fixed  on  them,  and 
as  he  looked,  a  faint  thrill  of  suspicion — vague, 
inexplicable,  without  apparent  cause  or  object — 
stcucjc  chill  to  his  heart. 

He  had  moved  a  step  forward  to  examine  the 
hidden  space  at  the  back  of  the  pile,  when  his 
further  advance  was  instantly  stopped  by  the 
appearance  of  a  man  who  walked  forth  firom  it. 
The  stranger  was  dressed  in  the  floating,  purple- 
edged  rebe  and  white  fillet  of  the  Pagan  prieste. 
Before  either  iather  or  daughter  could  speak, 
even  before  they  could  move  to  depart,  he  steppea 
up  to  them,  and  placing  a  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  each,  confronted  them  in  utter  silence. 

At  the  moment  when  he  approached,  Nume- 
rian raised  his  hand  to  thrust  him  back,  and  in 
so  doing  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  man's  countenance, 
as  a  ray  of  light  from  the  dooiway  floated  over 
it  Instantly  his  arm  remained  outstretched  and 
motionless,  then  it  dropped  to  his  side,  and  the 
expression  of  horror  on  the  face  of  the  child 
became  reflected,  as  it  were,  on  the  face  of  the 
parent.  Neither  moved  under  the  hand  of  the 
dweller  in  the  temple  when  he  laid  it  heavily  on 
each,  and  both  stood  before  him,  speechless  as 
himselC 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TEMPLE  AND  THE  CBUECH. 

It  was  Ulpius.  The  Pagan  was  changed  in 
bearing  and  countenance  as  well  as  in  ap}iarel. 
He  stood  more  firm  and  upright ;  a  dull,  tawny 
hoe  overspread  his  fiice ;  his  eyes,  so  sunken  and 
lusterless  m  other  days,  were  now  distended,  and 
bright  with  the  glare  of  insanity.  It  seemed  as 
if  his  bodily  powers  had  renewed  their  vigos, 
while  his  mental  faculties  had  declined  to\i^id 
their  min. 
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No  fanmui  eye  had  ever  bebeld  by  what  fonl 
and  seciet  xneuii  he  had  survived  tniough  the 
famine;  on  what  unnatural  sustenance  be  had 
aatisfied  the  cravings  of  inexorable  hunger;  but 
there,  in  his  gloomy  shelter,  the  madman  and 
the  outcast  had  lived,  and  moved,  and  suddenly 
and  strangely  strengtnened.  after  the  people  of 
the  dty  had  exhausted  all  their  united  resource^ 
lavished  in  vain  all  their  united  wealth,  ana 
drooped  and  died  by  thousands  around  him ! 

Minute  after  mmute  now  passed  away,  and 
the  &ther  and  daughter  still  confronted  him  in 
ailence,  still  looked  on  him  with  blank,  unmoving 
caxe.  His  presence  was  exerting  over  them  a 
Sktel  fascination.  The  power  of  action,  suspended 
in  Antonina  as  she  entered  their  iU-choeen  re- 
fuge, was  now  arrested  in  Nnmerian  also;  but 
nmh  Attn,  no  thought  of  the  enemy  in  the  stieet 
had  part,  at  this  moment,  in  the  resistless  influ- 
ence which  held  him  motionless  before  the  ene- 
my in  the  temple.  It  was  a  feeling  of  deeper 
awe  and  darker  honor.  For  now,  as  he  looked 
upon  Ihe  hideous  features  of  Ulpius,  as  he  saw 
the  priestly  robe  and  fillet — ^forbidden  longsince 
by  the  most  solemn  laws— 4n  which  the  Pagan 
was  arrayed,  he  beheld  not  only  the  traitor  who 
aoccessfully  plotted  against  the  prosperity  of  his 
household,  but  the  madman  as  well, — the  moral 
leper  of  the  whole  human  family — the  Hvmg 
Body,  and  the  dead  Soul — the  l5isinherited  of 
that  Divine  Light  of  Life  which  it  is  the  awful 
privilege  of  mortal  man  to  shaie  with  the  angels 
of  God. 

He  stiD  clasped  Antonina  to  his  side,  but  it 
was  unconsciously.  To  all  outward  appearance 
be  was  helpless  as  his  helpless  child,  when  Ul- 
pius slowly  removed  his  srasp  from  their  shoul- 
tes,  seiiarated  them,  azKt  locking  the  hand  of 
each  in  nis  cold,  bony  fingers,  began  to  speak. 

His  voice  was  deep  and  solemn,  but  his  ac- 
cents, in  their  Innl,  unvarying  tone,  seemed  to 
express  no  human  emotion.  His  eyes,  far  from 
brightening  as  he  spoke,  relapsed  into  a  dull, 
vacant  insensibility.  The  connection  between 
the  action  of  speech  and  the  accompanying  and 
explaining  action  of  look  which  is  observable  in 
all  men,  seemed  lost  in  him.  It  was  fearful  to 
behold  the  deathlike  face,  and  to  listen  at  the 
aame  moment  to  the  living  voice. 

**  Lo !  the  votaries  come  to  the  Temple !''  mur- 
mured the  Pagan.  ^The  good  servants  of  the 
mighty  worship  gather  at  the  voice  of  the  Priest ! 
From  the  far  provinces,  where  the  enemies  of 
the  gods  approach  to  profane  tbe  sacred  groves, 
behold  the  scattered  people  congregating  by 
mghtj  to  ioio'i^^y  ^  f^^  shrine  of  Serapisl 
Adoring  thousands  kneel  beneath  the  lofty  por- 
ticoes, while  within,  in  the  secret  hall  where 
the  light  is  dim,  where  the  air  quivers  round  the 
breathingj  deities  on  their  pedestals  of  gold,  the 
High  Priest  Ulpius  reads  the  destinies  of  the 
Future,  that  are  unrolled  before  his  eyes  like  a 
bookP 

As  he  ceased,  and  still  holding  the  hands  of  his 
captives^  looked  on  them  fixMly  as  ever,  his 
eyes  briehtened  and  dilated  again;  but  they 
expreaBednot  the  slightest  recognition  either  of 
ftlner  or  ^ughter.  The  delirium  of  his  imegi- 
aation  bad  transported  him  to  the  Temple  of 
Alexandria;  the  days  were^  revived  when  his 
glory  had  risen  to  its  culminating  point,  when 
the  Christians  trembled  before  him  as  their 
fiercest  enemy,  and  the  Pagane  surrounded  him 


* 

as  their  last  hope.  The  victims  of  hb  famer 
and  forgotten  treachery  were  but  as  two  imang[ 
the  throng  of  votaries  allured  by  the  fkme  of  hi 
eloquence ;  by  the  triumphant  notoriety  of  bis 
power  to  protect  the  adherents  of  the  aooBOt 
creed* 

But  it  was  not  always  thus  that  hti  madm 
declared  itself:  there  were  moments  whra  it  raie 
to  appalling  frenzy.  .  Then  he  imagined  hiaaelf 
to  be  again  hurling  the  Christian  anailants  from 
the  topmost  walls  of  the  besieged  femplt— ia 
that  past  time,  when  the  image  of  Scrapis  was 
doomed,  bythe  Bishob  of  Alexandria,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, nis  yells  of  fury,  his  frantic  ezecn- 
tions  of  defiance  were  heain  afiu*,  in  the  solenm 
silence  of  pestilence-stricken  Rome.  Hbose  who. 
during  the  most  fatal  days  of  the  Gothic  block- 
ade, dropped  famish^  on  the  pavemeot  befeic 
the  little  temple,  as  they  endeavored  to  pssi  it 
on  their  onward  way,  presented  a  dread  lealitr 
of  death,  to  embody  a  madman's  viaioDs  of  bank 
and  slaughter.  As  theae  victims  of  fiunine  lay 
expiring  in  the  street  they  heard  above  tbem 
his  reving  voice  cursing  them  for  Chrisdau; 
triumphing  over  them  as  defeated  enemici  de- 
stroyed by  his  hand ;  exhorting  his  imagiBaij 
adherents  to  fling  the  slain  above  on  the  dad 
below,  until  the  bodies  of  the  besicgen  of  the 
temple  were  piled,  as  barriers  against  their  livisc 
comrades,  round  its  walls.  Sometimes  Us  freniy 
gloried  in  the  £uicied  revival  of  the  fool  an 
sanguinary  ceremonies  of  Puan  supenaitkia. 
Then  he  bared  his  arms,  and  snouted  aloud  far 
the  sacrifice;  be  conunitted  dark  and  osmelea 
atrocities — for  now  again,  the  dead  and  the  dying 
lay  before  him,  to  give  substance  to  the  shadow 
of*^  his  evil  thoughts ;  and  Plague  and  Hunpr 
were  as  creatures  of  his  will,  and  slew  the  nom 
for  the  altar  ready  to  his  hands. 

At  other  times,  when  the  raving  fit  had  paaed 
away,  and  he  lay  panting  in  the  darkest  comer  of 
the  mterior  of  the  temple,  his  insanity  a«inisd 
another  and  a  mournful  form.  His  voice  grew 
low  and  moaning;  the  wreck  of  his  memofj^ 
wandering  and  uncontrollable— -floated  bad  &r 
back,  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  past:  and  bi 
tongue  uttered  fragments  of  words  and  phnses  bt 
had  murmured  at  his  father's  knees— fiuewellt 
childish  wishes  that  he  had  breathed  in  htf 
mother's  ear»*-innocent.  anxious  ouestioos  whidb 
he  had  addressed  to  Macrinus.  tne  high  pricfl 
when  he  first  entered  the  service  of  the  godi  at 
Alexandria.  His  boyish  reveries — the  gentlf- 
ness  of  speech  and  poetry  of  thought  of  his  tint 
youthful  dajTSj  were  now,  by  the  unseaichsblt 
and  arbitrary  influences  of  his  disease,  revived  in 
his  broken  words ;  renewed  in  his  dceolale  old 
age  of  madness  and  crime ;  breathed  out  in  ud- 
conscious  mockery  by  his  lips,  while  the  foam 
still  gathered  about  tnem,  and  the  last  flssbes  0/ 
frenzy  yet  lightened  in  his  eyes. 

Tms  unnatural  calmness  of  language  sod  ri- 
vidness  of  memonr;  this  treacherous  appeanatf 
of  thoughtful,  melancholy  self-possession,  would 
often  continue  through  long  periods,  uIli^tl^^ 
rupted;  but  sooner  or  later,  the  sudden  chani* 
came;  the  deceitful  chain  of  thought  ana|i|»i 
asunder  in  an  instant:  the  word  was  left  ball 
uttered;  the  wearied  umbs  started  oonvulsiTely 
into  renewed  action ;  and  as  the  dresin  of  vio- 
lence returned  and  the  dream  of  pesee  var  '''>«l 
the  madman  rioted  afresh  in  his  fury;  and  joor- 
neved  as  his  visions  led  him,  RNmi  and  toad 
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his  temple  nnctnuy.  tnd  hither  and  thither, 
when  the  night  was  dark  and  death  was  husiest 
in  Rome,  amon^  the  esnuring  in  deserted  houses, 
and  the  lifeless  m  the  silent  streets. 

But  there  were  other  later  events  in  his  exist- 
ence, that  never  revived  within  him.  The  old, 
familiar  image  of  the  idol  Serapis,  which  had 
drawn  him  into  the  temple  when  he  reenteied 
Rome,  absorbed  in  itself,  and  in  its  associated  re- 
membrances, all  that  remained  active  of  his  par- 
alyzed faculties.^  His  betrayal  of  his  trust  in  the 
hoiise  of  Namerian,  his  passage  through  the  rifted 
wall,  his  crushing  repulse  in  the  tent  of  Alaric, 
never  for  a  moment  occupied  his  wandering 
thoughts.  The  clouds  that  nung  over  his  mind 
might  open  to  him  parting  glimpses  of  the  toils 
and  trium]>h8  of  his  earthly  career;  but  they  de- 
scended in  impenetrable  darkness  on  all  the  after- 
days  of  his  dreary  life. 

Such  was  the  being  to  whose  will,  by  a  mys- 
terious fatality,  the  fiither  and  child  were  now 
submitted— such  the  existence — solitary,  hope- 
less, loathsome—of  their  stem  and  wily  betrayer 
of  other  days! 

Since  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  cold,  death- 
like grasp  of  his  hand  had  graduallv  strengthen- 
ed ;  and  ne  had  begun  to  look  slowly  and  inquir- 
ingly round  him,  from  side  to  side.  Had  this 
change  marked  the  approaching  return  of  his 
raving  paroxysm,  the  lives  of  Numerian  and 
Antonina  would  have  been  sacrificed  the  next 
moment ;  but  all  that  it  denoted  was  the  renewal 
of  the  lofty  and  obscure  ideas  of  celebrity  and 
success;  of  priestly  honor  and  influence^  of  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  the  gods,  which  had 
prompted  his  last  words.  He  moved  suddenly, 
and  drew  the  victims  of  his  dangerous  caprice  a 
few  steps  further  into  the  interior  of  the  temple ; 
then  led  them  close  up  to  the  lofty  pile  of  ob- 
jects which  had  first  attracted  Numerian's  eyes 
on  entering  the  building.  **  Kneel  and  adore  ||' 
cried  the  madman  fiercely,  replacing  his  hands 
on  their  shoulders,  and  pressmg  mm  to  the 
grotmd — "You  stand  before  the  Gods,  in  the 
presence  of  their  High  Priest !'' 

The  girPs  head  sunk  forward,  and  she  hid  her 
&ce  in  her  hands;  but  her  father  looked  up 
tremblingly  at  the  pile.  His  eyes  had  insensibly 
become  more  accustomed  to  the  dim  lisht  of  the 
temple,  and  he  now  saw  more  distinctly  the  ob- 
jects composing  the  mass  that  rose  above  him. 
Hundreds  of  images  of  the  gods,  in  gold,  silver, 
and  wood — many  in  the  latter  material  being 
larger  than  life;  canopies,  vestments,  furniture, 
utensils,  all  of  ancient  pagan  form,  were  heaped 
together  without  order  or  arrangement  on  the 
floor,  to  a  hight  of  full  fifteen  feet.  There  was 
something  at  once  hideous  afid  grotesque  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pile.  The  monstrous  figures 
of  the  idols,  with  their  rude  carved  draperies  and 
symbolic  weapons,  lay  in  every  wild  variety  of 
position,  and  presented  every  stahling  eccentri- 
city of  line,  more  especially  toward  the  higher 
iwrtions  of  the  mass,  where  they  had  evidently 
been  flung  up  from  the  ground  by  the  hand  that 
had  raised  the  pile.  The  draperies  mixed 
among  the  images  and  the  furniture,  were  here 
coiled  serpent-like  around  them,  and  there  hung 
down  toward  the  ground,  waving  slow  and  sol- 
emn in  the  breezes  that  wound  tluough  the  tem- 
ple doorway.  The  smaUer  objects  of  gold  and 
silver,  scattered  irregularly  over  the  mass,  shone 
out  from  it  like  gietming  eyes ;  while  the  pile 
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itseU^  seen  in  such  a  plaee  rnider  a  dusky  Kght  • 
looked  like  some  vast,  misshapen  monster— 4he 
gloomy  embodiment  of  the  bloodiest  snperstitiom 
of  Paganism,  the  growth  of  damp  airs  and  teem- 
ing ruin,  of  shadow  and  darkness^  of  accursed 
and  infected  solitude ! 

Even  in  its  position,  as  well  as  in  the  objects 
of  which  it  is  composed,  the  pile  wore  an  om- 
inous end  startling  aspect :  its  crooked  line,  ex- 
panded toward  the  top.  was  bent  over  fearfully 
m  the  direction  of  the  doorway  ^  it  seemed  as  if 
a  single  hand  might  sway  it  in  its  uncertain  bal- 
ance, and  hurl  it  instantly  in  one  solid  mass  to 
the  floor. 

Many  toilsome  hours  had  passed  away,  long 
secret  labor  had  been  expended  in  the  erection 
of  this  weird  and  tottering  structure;  but  it  was 
all  the  work  of  one  band.  Night  after  night  had 
the  Pagan  entered  the  deserted  temples  in  tiie 
surrounding  streets,  and  pillaged  them  of  their 
contents  to  enrich  his  favoved  snrine :  the  remov- 
al of  the'idols  from  their  appointed  places,  which 
would  have  been  sacrilege  in  any  meaner  man, 
was  in  his  eyes  the  dre^  privilege  of  the  high 
priest  alone.  He  had  borne  heavy  burdens,  and 
torn  asunder  strong  fastenings,  and  journeyed  and 
journeyed  again  for  hours  together  over  the  same 
gloomy  streets,  without  loitering  in  his  task ;  he 
had  raised  treasures  and  images  one  ab^ve 
another;  he  had  strengthened  the  base  and  hight- 
ened  the  summit  of  tlus  precious  and  sacred  heap: 
he  had  repaired  and  rebuilt,  whenever  it  crumbleu 
and  fell,  this  new  Babel  that  he  longed  to  rear  to 
the  Olympus  of  the  temple  root^  with  a  patience 
and  perseverance  that  no  fiiilure  or  fatigue  could 
overcome.  It  was  the  dearest  purpose  of  his 
dreamy  superrtition  to  surround  himself  with  in- 
numeraUe  deities,  as  well  as  to  assemble  innumer- 
able worshipers;  to  ihake  the  sacred  place  ol 
his  habitation  a  mighty  Pantheon,  as  well  as  a 
point  of  juncture  for  the  scattered  cougregations 
of  the  Pagan  world.  This  was  the  limitlMS  am- 
bition in  which  his  madness  expanded  to  the 
fiercest  fanaticism ;  and  as  he  now  stood  erect 
with  his  captives  beneath  him,  his  glaring  eyes 
looked  awe-struck  when  he  fixed  them  on  his 
idols ;  he  uplifted  his  arms  in  solemn,  ecstatic 
triumph,  and  in  low  tones  poured  forth  his  invo- 
cations wild,  interminglcKL  ^  and  fragmentary, 
as  the  barbarous  altar  which  his  solitary  exertiooe 
had  reared. 

Whatever  was  the  effect  on  Numerian  of  hie 
savage  and  confused  ejaculations,  they  were  un* 
notirad,  even  unheard,  by  Antonina;  for  now, 
while  the  madman's  voice  softened  to  an  under 
tone,  and  while  she  hid  all  surrounding  objects 
from  her  eyes,  her  senses  were  awakened  to 
sounds  in  the  temple  which  she  had  never  re- 
marked before* 

The  rapid  current  of  the  Tiber  washed  the 
foundation  walls  of  one  side  of  the  building^ 
within  which  the  clear  lulling  bubble  of  the 
water  was  audible  with  singular  distinctness.  But 
besides  this,  another  and  a  shriller  sound  caught 
the  ear.  On  the  roof  of  the  temple  still  remained 
rows  of  little  gilt  bells,  originally  placed  there, 
partly  for  ornament,  partly  in  orde^  that  the  noise 
they  produced,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  might 
scare  biids  from  settling  in  their  flight  on  the 
consecrated  edifice.*    The  sounds  produced  by 
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tfcete  bells  wei«  «Wery  ind  \d^  pitchtd ;  sow, 
when  the  breeze  was  strong,  they  rang  together 
merrily  and  continoously;  now,  when  it  fell, 
their  notes  were  faint,  sepante,  and  irregular— 
almost  plaintive  in  their  pure  metallic  softness.  But 
however  their  tone  might  vary  under  the  capri- 
cious influences  of  the  wind,  it  seemed  always 
wonderfully  miuEled,  within  the  temple,  with  the 
low,  eternal  bubbling  of  the  river,  which  filled 
up  the  slightest  pauses  in  the  pleasant  chiming  of 
the  bells,  and  ever  preserved  its  gentle  and  mo- 
notonous harmony  just  audible  beneath  them. 

There  was  something  in  this/quaint,  unwonted 
combination  of  sounds,  as  they  were  heard  in  the 
.vaulted  interior  of  the  little  building,  strangely 
simple,  entrancing,  and  spiritual ;  the  longer  they 
were  listened  to,  the  more  completely  did  the 
mind  lose  the  recollection  of  their  real  origin,  and 
gradually  shape  out  of  them  wilder  and  wilder 
fancies,  until  the  bells,  as  they  rang  their -small 
peal,  seemed  like  happy  voices  of  a  heavenly 
stream,  borne  lightly  onward  on  its  airy  bubbles, 
and  ever  rejoicing  over  the  gliding  cunent  that 
murmured  to  them  as  it  ran. 

Spite  of  the  peril  of  her  position,  and  of  the 
terror  which  stiu  fixed  her  speechless  and  crouch- 
ing on  the  ground,  the  effect  on  Antonina  of  the 
strange  mingled  music  of  the  running  water  and 
the  bells  was  powerful  enough,  when  she  first 
heard  it,  to  suspend  all  her  ouier  emotions  in  a 
momentary  wonder  and  doubt.  She  withdrew 
har  hands  from  her  face,  and  glanced  aroimd  me- 
chanically to  the  doorway,  as  if  imagining  that 
the  sounos  proeeeded  from  the  street. 

When  she  looked,  the  declining  sun,  gliding 
between  two  of  the  outer  pillars  whicn  sur- 
rounded the  temple,  covered  with  a  bright  glow 
the  smooth  pavement  before  the  entrance.  A 
swarm  of  insects  flew  drowsily  round  and  round 
in  the  wann  mellow  light — tneir  faint  monoto- 
nous humming  deepened,  rather  than  interrupted, 
the  perfect  silence  prevailing  over  all  things  with- 
out. But  a  change  was  soon  destined  to  appear 
in  the  repose  of  the  quiet,  vacant  scene :  hardly 
a  xninute  nad  elapsed  while  Antonina  still  looked 
oo  it,  before  she  saw  stealing  over  the  sunny 
pavement,  a  dark  shadow,  the  same  shadow  that 
she  had  last  beheld  when  she  stopped  in  her 
flight  to  look  behind  her  in  the  empty  street.  At 
fiiit  it  sk>wly  grew  and  leng^necl,  then  it  re- 
mained stationary,  then  it  receded  and  vanished 
as  gradually  as  it  had  advanced, — and  then  the 
girl  heard,  or  fancied  that  she  heard,  a  faint  sound 
of  footsteps,  retiring  along  the  lateial  colonnades 
toward  the  rives  side  of  the  building. 

A  low  cry  of  horror  burst  from  her  lips,  as  she 
sank  back  toward  her  father;  but  it  was  un- 
heeded. The  voice  of  Ulpius  had  resumed  in 
the  interval  its  hollow  loudness  of  tone ;  he  had 
raised  Numerian  from  the  ground ;  his  strong  cold 
grasp,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  old  man's 
heart,  which  held  him  motionless  and  helpless  as 
if  by  a  fatal  spell,  was  on  his  arm — ^  Hear  it  1 
hear  it !''  criea  the  madman,  waving  his  disen- 
gaged hand,  as  if  he  were  aadressinga  vast  con- 
course of  people — ^''  I  advance  this  man  to  be  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  High  Priest  I  .  He  has 
traveled  from  a  far  country  to  the  sacred  shrine ; 
he  is  docile  and  obedient  before  the  altar  of  the 
^ods ;  the  lot  is  cast  for  his  future  life ;  his  dwell- 
mg  shall  be  in  the  temple  to  the  day  of  his 
death!    He  shall  minister  before  me  m  white 
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sacrifice  at  my  feet  I" 

He  stopped.  A  dark  and  sinister  expnsBoa 
appeared  m  his  eyes,  as  the  word  ^saaifior' 
passed  his  lips;  he  muttered  doabtixigly  to  him- 
self—^ the  sacrifice  1«— is  it  yet  the  hour  of  tks 
sacrifice  ?'' — and  looked  loand  toward  the  doiff* 
way. 

The  sun  still' iriione  g^aily  on  the  outer  pave- 
ment}  the  insects  still  circled  slowly  in  the  mel- 
low hght ;  no  shadow  was  now  vinUe  ;  no  di»* 
tant  footsteps  were  heard ;  there  waa  nothifig 
audible  but  the  happy  musie  of  the  bubbiifif 
water,  and  the  chiming,  silvery  bellsw  For  a  few 
moments,  the  Pagan  l(x!ked  out  anziofuely  towarl 
the  street,  without  uttering  a  word,  or  moving  a 
muscle.  The  raving  fit  was  near  pocsesaing  hua 
a^ain,  as  the  thoueht  of  the  sacrifice  flashed  over 
his  darkened  mind  ;  but  once  noore  ita  apfanach 
was  delayed.  He  slowly  turned  hia  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  interior  of  the  temple.  "^Thf 
sun  is  still  bright  in  the  outer  coorta,"  he  mar- 
mured,  in  an  imder  tone,  ^^  the  hour  of  the  sacri- 
fice is  not  yet  1  Come  !"  he  continued  in  a  kiudef 
voice,  shaking  Numerian  by  the  arm,  ^  It  is  tiB» 
tha^  the  servant  of  the  temple  should  behold  tbe 
place  of  the  sacrifice,  and  sharpen  the  knife  icr 
the  victim  before  sunset  I  Arouse  thee,  Ugwhmiv 
and  follow  me  T' 

As  yet,  Numerian  had  neither  spoken,  norai* 
tempted  to  escape.  The  preceding  events,  th(»ip 
some  space  has  been  occupied  in  describing  ihesu. 
passed  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  that  he  h*. 
not  hitherto  recovered  from  the  first  ovcmrheliL- 
ing  shock  of  the  meeting  with  Ulpiua.  But  no« . 
awed  though  he  still  was,  he  felt  tnat  the  moiDeii: 
of  the  struggle  for  freedom  had  arrived. 

"  Leave  me,  and  let  us  depart  1— therp  can  k 
no  fellowship  between  us  again !"  he  exdauiM^' 
with  the  reckless  courage  of  despair,  taking  xtf^ 
hand  of  Antonina,  and  striving  to  free  himse 
from  the  madman's  grasp.  But  the  efibrt  vi«i 
vain ;  Ulpius  tightened  his  hold,  and  laughed  i. 
triumph.  ^  What  1  the  servant  of  the  Temp3e  b 
in  terror  of  the  High  Priest!"  he  cried,  "vki 
shrinks  from  walking  in  the  place  of  the  sanv 
ficel  Fear  not,  bondman  1  The  mighty  not. 
who  rules  over  life  and  death,  and  time,  and 
futurity,  deals  kindly  with  the  servant  of  fcii 
choice  I  Onward,  onward !  to  the  fJaoe  of  dai^- 
ness  and  doom,  where  I  alone  am  omnipotca:. 
and  all  others  are  creatures  who  trenahie  aD^ 
obey !  To  thy  lesson,  learner  1  by  sunset  v^ 
victim  must  be  crowned  I" 

He  looked  round  on  Numerian  for  an  inf^taft'. 
as  he  prepared  to  drag  him  forward  ;  and  (L»-i.' 
eyes  met  In  the  fierce  command  of  his  ar- 
tion,  and  the  savage  exultation  of  his  glasc^. 
Uie  father  saw  repeated,  in  a  wilder  form,  tac 
very  attitude  and  expression  which  he  had  K^ 
held  in  the  Pagan  on  the  morning  of  the  V-> 
of  his  child.  All  the  circumstances  oi  th..: 
miserable  hour — the  vacant  bedchamber — !:• 
banished  daughter — the  triumph  of  the  hexr».\  - 
er — ^the  anguish  of  the  betrayed — ^nshed  o^** 
lus  mind,  uid  rose  up  before  it  vivid  as  a  p*- 
tured  scene  before  his  eyes.  He  struggled  r  > 
more;  the  powers  of  resistanoa  in  miod  bih' 
body  were  crushed  alike.  He  made  an  efi^-t 
to  remove  Antonina  from  his  side,  as  if,  in  Axr> 
getfulness  of  the  hidden  enemy  without,  h^  di^ 
signed  to  urge  her  flight  thxtniigh  the  open  di^*^: 
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whilt  the  madmtn'i  attention  was  yet  diftiacted 
from  her.  But,  beyond  this  laat  exertion  of  the 
strong  instinct  of  paternal  love^  every  other  ac- 
tive emotion  seemed  dead  within  him. 

Vainly  had  he  striven  to  disentangle  the  child 
from  the  fate  that  might  he  in  store  for  the  pa* 
rent.  To  her  the  drmid  of  the  dark  shadow  on 
the  pavement  was  superior  to  all  other  apprehen- 
sions. She  now  dung  more  doselv  to  her  father, 
and  tightened  her  clasp  nnmd  his  hand.  So, 
when  tne  Pagan  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  it  was  not  Nuroerian  alone  who  followed 
him  to  the  place  of  the  sacrifice,  bat  Antonina 
as  well.  • 

They  moved  to  the  hack  of  the  pile  of  idols. 
Behind  it  appeared  a  hieh  partition  of  gilt  and 
inlaid  wood  reaching  to  Sie  ceiling,  and  separat- 
ing the  outer  from  the  inner  part  of  the  temple. 
A  low  archway  passage,  protected   by  carved 

Stes  similar  to  those  at  the  front  of  the  building, 
d  been  formed  in  the  partition;  and  thronni 
this  TJlpius  and  his  prisoners  now  passed  into  tne 
recess  beyond. 

This  apartment  was  considerably  smaller  than 
the  first  hall  a(  the  temple  which  they  had  just 
left  The  ceiling  and  the  floor  both  sloped  down- 
ward together :  and  here  the  rippling  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Tioer  was  more  di^Unctly  audible  to 
them  tlttn  in  the  outer  division  of  the  building. 
At  the  moment  when  they  entered  it,  the  place 
was  very  dark ;  the  pile  of  idols  intercepted  even 
the  little  light  that  could  have  been  admitted 
through  its  narrow  entrance ;  but  the  dense  ob- 
scurity was  soon  dissipated.  Dragging  Nume- 
rian  after  him  to  the  left  side  of  the  recess,  Ul- 
pius  drew  back  a  sort  of  wooden  shutter,  and  a 
vivid  rmy  of  light  immediately  streamed  in 
through  a  small  circular  opening  pierced  in  this 
part  d[  the*temple. 

Then,  there  oecaroe  visible,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  apartment,  a  vast  jawning  cavity  in  the 
wall,  high  enough  to  admit  a  man  without  stoop- 
ing, out  running  downward  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  some  lower  reeion,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see,  for  no  light  shot  upward  from  this 
precipitous  artificial  abyss,  in  the  darkness  of 
whicn  the  eye  was  lost  after  it  had  penetrated  to 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  only  from  the  opening. 
At  the  base  of  the  confined  space  thus  visible, 
appeared  the  commencement  of  a  flight  of  steps, 
evidently  leading  far  downward  into  the  cavity. 
On  the  abruptly  sloping  walls  which  bounded  it 
on  all  sides,  were  painted,  in  the  brilliant  hues  of 
ancient  fresco,  representations  of  the  deities  of  the 
mythology— all  in  the  attitude  of  descending  into 
the  vault ;  and  all  followed  by  figures  of  nymphs 
bearing  wreaths  of  flowers,  beautiful  birds,  and 
other  similar  adjuncts  of  the  votive  ceremonies  of 
Paganism.  The  repulsive  contrast  between  the 
bright  colors  and  graceful  forms  presented  by  the 
frescoes,  and  the  perilous  and  gloom^r  appearance 
of  the  cavity  which  they  decorated^  increased  re- 
markably the  startling  significance  m  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  structure.  Its  past  evil  uses 
seemed  inera^^cably  written  over  every  part  of 
it,  as  past  crime  and  torment  remain  ineradicably 
written  on  the  human  face — the  mind  imbibed 
from  it  terrifying  ideas  of  deadly  treachery ;  of 
secret  atirocities ;  of  frightful  refinements  of  tor- 
ture, which  no  unitiated  eye  had  ever  beheld,  and 
DO  numan  resolution  had  ever  been  powerful 
enough  to  resist 

But  the  impressions  thua  received  were  not 


produced  only  by  what  was  Mm  in  and  aronnd  the 
cavity;  but  by  what  was  heard  there  bealdee. 
The  wind  penetrated  it  at  some  distance,  and 
through  some  opening  that  could  not  be  behdd| 
and  was  apparently  intercepted  in  its  passage; 
for  it  whistled  upward  toward  the  entrance  of 
the  chasm  in  shnll,  winding  notes  ,<  sometimes 
producing  another  and  a  nearer  sound,  resembling 
the  clashing  of  many  small  metallic  substances 
violently  shaken  together.  The  noise  of  the 
wind,  as  well  as  the  bubbling  of  the  current  of 
the  Tiber,  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  greater  du^ 
tance  than  appeared  compatible  with  the  nanxnir 
extent  of  the  back  part  of  the  temple,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  river  to  its  low  foundation  walls. 
It  was  evident  that  the  cavity  only  reached  its 
outlet,  after  it  had  wound  bcuikward,  undemeaUi 
the  bnilding,  in  some  strange  complication  of 
passages,  or  labyrinth  of  vaults,  which  might 
nave  been  built  long  since  as  dungeons  for  the 
living,  or  as  sepulchers  for  the  dead. 

^  Tne  |dace  of  the  sacrifice-— aha !  the  place  of 
the  sacrifice  1"  cried  the  Pagan,  exultingiy^  at 
he  drew  Nimierian  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavity ; 
and  solemnly  pointed  into  the  darkness  be- 
neath. 

The  fother  gazed  steadily  into  the  chasm,  never 
turning  now  to  IoAb  on  Antonina;  never  moving 
to  renew  the  straggle  lor  freedom.  Earthly  loves 
and  earthly  hopes  were  beginning  to  fade  away 
from  his  neart-— he  was  preying.  The  solemn 
words  of  Christian  supplication  fell  in  low,  mur- 
muring sounds  from  ms  lips,  in  the  place  of  idola^ 
tiy  and  bloodshed,  and  mingled  with  the  inco- 
herent ejaculations  of  the  madman  who  kept  him 
captive,  and  who  now  bent  his  glaring  eyes  on 
the  obscurity  of  the  vault,  half  forgetful  In  the 
gloomy  fascination  which  it  exerciMd  «ven  over 
kimy  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  still  held  at  its 
mouth.  ' 

The  single  rey  of  light,  admitted  from  the  cir- 
cular aperture  in  the  wall,  fell  wild  and  fiiuitastic 
over  the  widely-diflfering  figures  of  the  three,  as 
they  stood  so  strangely  united  together  before  the 
abyss  that  opened  beneath  them.  The  shadows 
were  above  and  the  shadows  were  around :  there 
was  no  light  in  the  ill-omened  place,  but  tne  one 
vivid  ray  that  streamed  over  the  gaunt  figure  of 
nipius^  as  he  still  pointed  into  the  darkness,  over 
the  rigid  features  of  Numerian,  praying  in  the 
bitterness  of  expected  death ;  and  over  the  frail 
youthful  form  of  Antonina  as  she  nestled  trem* 
bling  at  her  fiither's  side.  It  was  an  unearthly 
and  a  solemn  scene ! 

Meanwhile  l^e  shadow  which  the  girl  had  ob- 
served on  the  pavement  before  the  doorway  of 
the  temple,  now  appeared  there  again,  but  not  to 
retire  as  before ;  for,  the  instant  after,  Goisvintha 
stealthily  entered  ih€  outer  apartment  of  the 
building  left  vacant  by  its  first  occupants.  She 
passed  softly  around  the  pile  of  idols,  looked  into 
the  inner  recess  of  the  temple,  and  saw  the  three 
figures  standing  together  in  the  rey  of  light 
gloomy  and  motionless,  befbre  the  mouth  of  the 
cavity.  Her  first  glance  fixed  on  the  Pagan — 
whom  she  instinctively  doubted  and  dreaded: 
whose  purpose  in  keeping  captive  the  father  ana 
daughter  sne  could  not  divine;  her  next  was 
directed  on  Antonina. 

The  giifs  position  was  a  guarded  one;  still 
holding  her  father's  hand,  she  was  partly  pro- 
tected by  his  body;  and  stood  unconsciously  be- 
neath the  arm  of  Ulpiuni  as  it  was  raised  while 
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he  gnsped  Nuinerian  <  dhoulder.  Marking  tliit, 
and  renicinbering  that  Antonina  had  twice 
escaped  her  already,  Gkusvintha  hesitated  for  a 
naoment,  and  then,  with  cautious  step  and  lower- 
lag  brow,  began  to  retire  again  toward  the  tem- 
ple doorway.  "Not  yet — not  yet  the  time!" 
she  niuttereil  slowly,  as  she  resumed  her  former 
lurking-place;  ^'they  stand  where  the  light  is 
over  tueos — ^the  girl  is  watched  and  shielded— 
the  two  wen  are  still  on  either  side  of  her  1  Not 
yet  the  moment  of  the  blow :  the  stroke  of  the 
knife  must  be  sure  and  safo  I  Sure^  for  this 
time  she  must  die  by  my  hand!  Saf&f  for  I  have 
other  vengeance  to  wreak  besides  the  vengeance 
on  Act/  I,  who  have  been  patient  and  cunning 
since  the  night  when  I  escaped  trom  Aquileia, 
will  be  patient  and  cmining  still !  If  she  passes 
the  door  I  slay  her  as  she  goes  out;  if  |he  re- 
mains in  the  Temple — " 

At  the  last  word,  Goisvintha  paused  and  gazed 
upward;  the  seeing  sun  threw  its  fiery  glow 
over  her  haggard  isioe :  her  eye  brightened  fierce- 
ly in  the  full  light  as  sne  looked.  "  The  darkness 
is  at  hand  I'^  sl^  continued ;  "'  the  night  will  be 
thick  and  black  in  the  dim  halls  of  the  Temple ; 
I  shall  see  her  when  she  shall  not  see  me  /--the 
darkness  is  coming :  the  vengeance  is  snre !'' 

She  closed  her  lips,  gatherid  her  robe  about 
her;  and  with  iatal  perseveranoe  continued  to 
watch  and  wait,  as  she  bad  resolutely  watched 
and  waited  already.  The  RoRtan  and  the  Goth ; 
the  opposite  in  sex.  nation,  and  fate ;  the  mad- 
man wno  dreamed  of  the  sanguinary  superstitions 
of  Paganism  within  the  temple ;  and  the  assassin 
who  brooded  over  the  chances  of  bloodshed  wiUi^ 
out;  were  now  imited  in  a  mysterious  identity 
of  expectation,  uncommunioated  and  unsuspected 
by  either, — ^the  hour  when  the  sun  vanished 
Crom  the  heaven,  was  ike  hour  of  the  eacrUiet  for 
both! 

«  «  *  «  * 

There  is  now  a  momentary  pause  in  the  pn>- 

Ee&s  of  events.  Occurrences  to  be  hereafter  re- 
ted^  render  it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
this  mterval  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  reid  na- 
ture and  use  of  the  vault  in  the  temple  wall,  the 
external  appearance  of  which  we  nave  already 
described.  \ 

The  marking  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of 
the  Pagan  religion  may  he  most  aptly  compared 
to  the  marking  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of 
the  Pagan  temples.  Both  were  designed  to  at- 
tract the  general  eye  by  the  outward  efiect  only ; 
which  was  in  both  the  false  delusive  reflection  of 
the  inward  substance.  In  the  temple,  the  people, 
as  they  worshiped  beneath  the  long  colonnades, 
or  beheld  the  lofty  porticoes  from  the  street,  were 
left  to  imagine  the  corresponding  majes^  and 
symmetry  of  the  interior  of  the  structure,  and 
were  not  admitted  to  discover  how  grievously  it 
disappointed  the  brilliant  expectations  which  the 
extenor  was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire :  how 
little  the  dark,  narrow  Halls  of  the  idols,  the 
secret  vaults  and  gloomy  recesses  within,  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  the  long  flights  of  steps,  tne  broad 
extent  of  pavements,  the  massive  sun-orightened 
pillars  without.  So  in  the  religion,  the  votary 
was  allured  by  the  splendor  of  processions :  by 
the  pomp  of  auguries;  by  the  poetry  or  the 
superstition  whicn  peopled  his  native  woods 
with  the  sportive  Dryads,  and  the  .fountains 
from  which  he  drank  with  their  guardian  Naiads 
—which  gave  to  mountain  and  lake,  to  mm  and 


moon  and  staia,  to  all  tlunga  aroond  and  above 
him,  their  fantastic  allegory,  or  their  giMiiias 
legend  of  beauty  and  love— -but  beyond  thia,  hia 
first-acquaintance  with  his  worship  was  not  po- 
mitted  to  extend :  hero  his  initiation  ooodnded 
He  was  kept  in  ignoxanoe  of  the  dark  and  daa- 
gerous  deptns  whuh  lurked  beneath  this  aoaoolh 
and  attractive  surfEuae ;  he  was  left  to  iwM^am 
that  what  was  displayed  was  bat  the  prelude  to 
the  future  discovery  of  what  was  tiidden  of 
beauty,  in  the  rites  of  Paganism ;  he  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  behold  the  wretched  impoeturea,  the 
loathsome  oigies,  the  hideous  incantatioom,  the 
bloody  human  sacrifices  perpetrated  in  secret, 
which  made  the  fool  real  substance  of  tbe  fiur 
exterior  form.  His  first  sight  of  the  temple  w«s 
not  less  successfid  in  deceiving  his  eye,  taan  Ins 
first  impression  of  the  religion  in  dflnding  his 
mind. 

With  these  hidden  and  guilty  mystnies  of  the 
Pagan  worship,  the  vaidt  before  which  Ulpins 
now  stood  witn  his  captives  was  intimately  eon- 
nected. 

The  human  sacrifices  oflbred  among  the 
Romans  were  of  two  kinds ;  those  pablid  j  and 
those  privately  performed.  The  nnt  were  of 
annual  recurrence  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  Re- 
public; were  prohibited  at  a  later  date;  w«e 
revived  by  Augustus,  who  sacrificed  his  priaaneia 
of  war  at  the  altar  of  Julius  Cesar;  and  were 
afterward — though  occasionally  renewed  for 
particular  purposes  under  some  subaequent  mens 
— ^wholly  abandoned  as  part  of  the  ceremonies 
of  Paganinn  during  the  latter  periods  of  the 
empire. 

The  sacrifices  perpetrated  in  private  (as  ooo- 
nected  with  the  secret  mysteries  oi  the  my- 
thology, and  as  concealed  from  the  auperri&ioB  of 
government)  were  much  longer  practioed ;  and 
ksted  inx>bably  until  the  geneial  extinction  of 
heathen  superstition  in  Italy  and  the  fiiowinceft. 
Many  and  various  were  the  receptacles  con- 
structed for  the  secret  immolation  of^  human  vic- 
tims in  different  parts  of  the  empire — in  its 
crowded  cities  as  well  as  in  its  solitary  woods— 
and  among  all,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
the  longest  preserved,  was  the  gieat  cavity 
pierced  in  the  wall  of  the  temple,  which  Ulpin 
had  chosen  for  his  solitary  lurkin^place  ia 
Rome. 

It  was  not  merely  as  a  place  of  ooncealment 
for  the  act  of  immolation,  and  for  the  corpse  of 
the  victim,  that  the  vault  had  been  buiiL  A 
sanguinary  artifice  had  complicated  the  manner 
of  its  construction,  by  placing  in  the  cavity  itself 
the  instrument  of  the  sacrifice ;  by  making  it  as 
it  were,  not  merely  the  leceptacfe,  but  tne  de- 
vourer  alsa  of  its  human  prey.  At  the  bottois 
of  the  flignt  of  steps  leading  down  into  it  (the 
top  of  which,  as  we  have  already  absenred  w» 
alone  visible  from  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
recess) ,  was  fixed  the  image  of  a  dragon  fonned 
in  brass. 

The  body  of  the  monster,  protruding  oppocitt 
the  steps  aJmost^at  a  right  ai^^le  fyom  thie  wall 
was  moved  in  all  directions  by  steel  springs 
which  communicated  with  one  of  the  lower  stairs. 
and  also  with  a  sword  placed  in  the  throat  of  ths 
image  to  represent  the  dragon's  tongue.  The 
walls  around  the  steps  narrowed  so  as  barelT  10 
admit  the  passage  of  the  human  body,  when  ttey 
approached  the  dra^.  At  the  slightest  pscasms 
on  the  etair  with  which  the  qnng  oommnairatri 
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the  body  ot  the  mooster  hent  forwud,  and  the 
Bword  instantlv  protruded  from  its  throat,  at  such 
a  hight  from  tbe  steps  as  insured  that  it  shook! 
transfix  in  a  vital  put  the  person  who  descended. 
The  coi]]s&  then  dropping  try  its  own  weight  off 
ti|e  ewora,  rU  throogn  atunneled  opening  beneath 
the  dra^n,  runnmff  downward  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  taken  by  the  steps  above;  and 
was  deposited  on  en  iron  srating  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber,  whicn  lan  under  the  arched 
foundations  of  the  temple.  The  grating  was 
approached  by  a  secret  subternmean  passage, 
leading  from  the  front  of  the  building,  by  which 
the  sacrificing  priests  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
dead  body ;  to  fasten  weights  to  it ;  and  opening 
the  grating,  to  drop  it  into  the  river,  never  to  be 
beheld  agam  by  mortal  eyes. 

In  the  days  when  this  engine  of  destraction 
was  permitted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the 
horriole  ingenuity  of  its  inventors  had  constructed 
it,  its  prmcipal  victims  were  youn^  girls. 
Crowned  with  flowers,  and  dad  in  white  gar- 
ments, they  wercf  lured  into  immolatin«;  them- 
selves^ by  beinff  furnished  with  rich  offerings,  and 
told  that  the  sole  object  of  their  &tal  expedition 
down  the  steps  of  the  vault  was  to  realize  the 
pictures  adorning  its  walls  (which  we  have 
described  a  few  pages  back) .  by  presenting  their 
gifts  at  tbe  shnne  of  the  iuol  mIow. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  dr^on 
had  for  many  years — since  the  first  prohibitions 
of  Paganism-— ceased  t9  be  fed  with  its  wonted 
prey.  The  scales  forming  its  bodv  grew  gradu- 
ally corroded  and  loosened  by  the  damp;  and 
when  moved  by  the  wind  which  penetrated  to 
them  from  beneath,  whistling  up  in  ite  tortuous 
course  through  the  tunnel  that  ran  in  one  direction 
below,  and  the  vault  of  the  steps  that  ascended 
in  another  above,  produced  the  dashing  sound 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  audible  at  intervals 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavityi  But  the  springs 
which  moved  the  deadly  apparatus  of  the  whole 
machine  being  placed  within  it  under  cover, 
continued  to  resist  the  slow  progress  of  time  ana 
neglect ;  and  still  remained  as  completely  fitted 
as  ever  to  execute  the  fiital  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  desi^Mrd. 

The  ultimate  destiny  of  the  dragon  of  brass 
was  the  destiny  of  the  religion  whose  bloodiest 
superstitions  it  embodied;  it  fell  beneath  the 
resistless  advance  of  Christianity.  Shortly  after 
the  date  of  our  narrative,  the  interior  of  the 
building  beneath  which  it  was  placed  having 
suffered  from  an  accident,  which  will  be  related 
further  on,  the  exterior  was  dismantled,  in  order 
that  its  mllars  might  furnish  materials  for  a 
church.  The  vault  in  the  wall  was  explored  by 
a  monk,  who  had  been  present  at  the  destruction 
of  other  Pagan  temples,  and  who  volunteered  to 
discover  its  contents,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand, 
and  an  iron  bar  in  the  other,  he  descended  into 
the  cavity,  sounding  the  walls  and  the  steps  before 
him  as  he  proceeded.  For  the  first  and  the  last 
time  the  sword  protruded  harmless  from  the 
monster's  throat,  when  the  monk  pressed  the 
fttal  stair,  before  stepping  on  it,  with  his  iron 
bar.  The  same  day  the  machine  was  destroyed 
and  cast  into  the  Tiber,  where  its  victims  had 
been  thrown  before  it  in  former  years.* 
«  #  «  *  * 

Some  minutes  have  elapsed  since  we  left  the 
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father  and  daughter  standing  by  the  Pagan's  side, 
before  the  mouth  of  the  vault ;  and  as  yet  there 
appean  no  change  in  the  several  positions  of  the 
three.  But  already,  while  Ulpius  still  looks  down 
sleadfiistly  into  the  cavity  at  his  feet,  his  voice  as 
he  continues  to  speak  grows  louder,  and  his  words 
become  more  distinct.  Fearful  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  the  place  are  beginning  to  stir  his 
idle  memory,  to  lift  the  darkness  of  oblivioo  from 
his  thoughts. 

^  They;  go  down,  &r  down  there !"  he  cried, 
pointing  into  the  depths  of  the  vault,  ^  and  never 
arise  again  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth !  The 
great  Destroyer  is  watchful  beneath,  and  looks 
through  the  oarkness  for  their  approach  I  Hark  I 
the  hissing  of  his  breath  is  hke  the  clash  of 
weapons  in  a  deadly  strife  I" 

At  this  moment  the  wind  moved  the  loose 
scales  of  the  dragon.  During  an  instant  Ulpius 
remained  silent  listening  to  the  noise  they  pro- 
duced. •  For  the  first  time  an  expression  of  dread 
appeared  in  his  face.  His  memory  was  obscurely 
reviving  the  inddents  of  his  discovery  of  the 
deadly  machinery  in  the  vault,  when  he  first 
made  his  lonely  sojourn  in  the  temple,  when — 
filled  with  the  confused  remembrance  o(  the 
mysterious  rites  and  incantations,  the  secret  sac- 
rifices wliich  he  had  witncssi^  and  performed  at 
Alexandria — ^he  had  found  and  followed  the  sub- 
terranean passage  which  led  to  the  iron  grating 
beneath  the  dragon.  As  the  wind  lulled  again, 
and  the  dashing  of  the  metal  ceased  with  it,  he 
began  to  give  these  recollections  expression  in 
words,  uttering  them  in  slow,  solemn  accents  to 
himself.  . 

^I  have  seen  the  Destroyer;  the  Invisible  has 
revealed  himself  to  iwr/"  he  murmured.  **I  stood 
on  the  iron  bars ;  the  restless  waters  toiled  and 
struggled  beneath  my  feet  A  I  looked  up  into  the 
place  of  darkness.  A  voice'  called  to  me  *"  Get 
light,  and  behold  me  from  above!  Get  light! 
get  light !  Sun,  and  mooif,  and  stars,  gave  no 
ught  there!  but  lamps  fiiimt  in  the  city,  in  the 
houses  of  the  dead,  when  I  walked  by  them  in 
the  night  time ;  and  the  lamp  gave  light,  when 
sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  gave  none  I  From  the 
top  steps  I  looked  down,  and  saw  the  Powerful 
One  in  his  eolden  brightness;  and  approached 
not,  but  watehed  and  listened  in  fear.  The  voice 
again  I — ^the  voice  was  heard  again !  *  Sacrifice 
to  me  in  secret,  as  thy  brethren  sacrifice !  Give 
me  the  living  where  the  living  are;  and  the 
dead  where  the  dead  I'  The  air  came  up  cold, 
and  the  voice  ceased,  and  the  lamp  was  like  sun, 
and  moon,  and  stars, — ^it  gave  no  light  in  the 
place  of  darkness  I" 

While  he  spoke,  the  loose  metal  again  dashed 
in  the  vault,  for  the  wind  was  strengthening  as 
the  evening  advanced.  **Sbrkl  the  signal  to> 
prepare  the  sacrifice  I"  cried  the  Pagan,  turning 
abruptly  to  Numerian,  *^ listen,  bondman!  the 
living  uid  the  dead  are  within  our  reach.  The 
breath  of  the  Invisible  strikes  them  in  the  street 
and  in  the  house ;  they  stagger  in  the  high- 
ways, and  drop  at  the  temple  steps.  When  the 
hour  comes  we  shall  go  forth  and  find  them.  Un- 
der my  hand  they  go  down  into  the  vaulte; 
whether  they  are  hurled  dead,  or  whether  they 
go  down  livmg,  they  fall  through  to  the  iron  bus, 
where  the  water  kaps  and  rejoices  to  receive 
them  1  It  is  mine  to  sacrifice  them  above,  and 
thine  to  wait  for  them  below,  to  lift  the  ban,  and 
give  them  to  the  river  to  be  swallowed  up  1  The 
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dead  drop  down  first ;  the  living  that  axe  slain  bj 
the  Destroyer  follow  after  P' 

Here  he  paused  suddenly.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  his  eye  rested  on  ADtonioa,  whose  very 
existence  be  seemed  hitherto  to  have  foicotten. 
A  revolting  smile  of  mingled  cunning  and  satis- 
faction instantly  changed  the  whole  character  of 
his  countenance,  as  he  gazed  on  her,  and  then 
looked  round  significantly  to  the  vaidt  ^  Here 
is  one  T'  he  whispered  to  Nuroerian,  taking  her 
by  the  arm.  ^*Keep  her  captive— the  hour  is 
near !" 

Numerian  liad  hitherto  stood  imheedful  while 
he  spoke ;  but  when  he  touched  Antonina,  the 
bare  action  was  enough  to  arouse  the  lather  to 
resistance — ^hopeless  though  it  was— once  more. 
He  shook  off  tne  grasp  of  Ulpius  from  the  piVa 
arm,  and  drew  back  with  her,  oreathiess,  vigilant, 
desperate,  to  the  side  wall  behind  him. 

The  Pagan  laughed  in  proud  approval.  "  My 
bondman  obeys  me,  and  seizes  the  captive  I"  he 
cried.  ^*He  remembers  that  the  hour  is  near, 
and  loosens  not  his  hold  1  Come  V^  he  con- 
tinued, '*  Come  out  into  the  hall  beyond ! — ^it  is 
lime  that  we  watch  tor  more  victims  for  the 
sacrifice  till  the  sun  goes  down.  The  Destroyer 
u  mighty  and  must  be  obeyed !" 

He  walked  to  the  entrance  leading  into  the 
fi.rbt  apartment  o(  the  temple,  and  then  waited  to 
be  followed  by  Numerian,  who— now  for  the  first 
time  separated  from  Ulpius — ^remained  stationary 
in  tlie  position  he  had  last  occupied  and  looked 
eagerly  around  him.  No  chance  of  escape  pre- 
sented itjielf ;  the  mouth  of  the  vault  on  one  side, 
and  the  passage  through  the  partition  on  the 
other,  were  the  only  outlets  to  the  place.  There 
was  no  hope  but  to  follow  the  Pagan  into  the 
great  hall  of  the  temple,  to  keep  carefully  at  a 
distance  from  him,  and  to  watch  the  opportunity 
of  flight  through  the  doorway.  The  street,  so 
desolate  when  last  beheld,  might  now  afiford  more 
evidence  tliat  it  was  inj^biteid.  Citizens,  guards 
might  be  passing  by,  and  might  be  summoned 
into  the  temple — help  might  be  at  hand. 

Aa  he  moved  forward  with  Antonina,  such 
thoughts  passeil  rapidly  through  the  fiither's  mind, 
unaccompanied  at  the  moment  by  the  recollection 
of  the  stranger  who  had  followed  them  from  the 
Pincian  Gate,  or  of  the  apathy  of  the  famished 
populace  in  aiding  each  otner  m  any  emergency. 
Seeing  that  he  was  followed  as  ne  had  com- 
manded, the  madman  passed  on  before  them  to 
the  pile  of  idols ;  but  a  strange  and  sudden  altera- 
tion appeared  in  his  gait  He  had  hitherto  walk- 
ed with  the  step  of  a  anan — ^young,  strong,  and 
resolute  of  purpose :  now  he  draped  one  limb 
after  the  other,  as  slowly  and  uunfully  as  if  he 
had  received  a  mortal  hurt  He  tottered  with 
more  than  the  infirmity  of  his  age;  his  head 
dropped  upon  his  breast;  and  he  moaned  and 
murmured  inarticulately,  in  low,  long-drawn 
dies. 

He  had  advanced  to  (he  side  of  the  pile,  half 
way  to\vard  the  doorway  of  the  temple,  when 
Numerian,  who  had  watched  with  searching  eyes 
the  abrupt  change  in  his  demeanor,  forgetting  the 
dissimulation  which  might  stiU  be  all-important, 
abandoned  himself  to  his  first  impulse,  and  hurri- 
edly pressinf  forward  with  Antonina,  attempted 
to  pass  the  Pagan,  and  escape.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment, Ulpius  stopped  in  his  slow  progress,  reeled, 
threw  out  his  hands  convulsively,  and  seizing 
Numerian  by  the  arm,  staggered  back  with  him 


agsiiiBt  the  aide  wall  of  the  temphe.  The  fiagen 
of  the  tortured  wretch  closed  as  if  they  wer* 
never  to  be  unlocked  again — closed  as  if  with  tb* 
clutch  of  death,  with  uie  last  firantic  graqp  of  a 
drowning  man. 

For  days  and  nights  past  he  had  toiled  inoe^ 
santly  under  the  rSentless  tyranny  of  his  Ireezi. 
huilcUng  up  higher  and  higher  his  altar  of  idoL. 
and  pouring  forth  his  invocations  before  his  go^ 
in  the  place  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  m>w,at  tlte  mo- 
ment when  he  was  most  triumphant  in  his  fero- 
cious activity  of  purpose,  when  nis  fancied  bond- 
man and  hig  fancied  victim  were  taosl  helpless 
at  his  command,'— now,  when  his  strained  faca^ 
ties  were  strung  to  their  highest  pitch,  t^  leog- 
deferred  paroxysm  had  seized  him,  which  wa? 
the  precursor  of  his  repose,  of  the  only  repoer 
granted  by  hit  awful  fate. — a  change  (the  mouzx^ 
ful  change  already  descrined)  in  the  fonn  of  las 
insanit}^.  For  at  those  rare  periods  when  be 
slept,  his  sleep  was  notunconsciaiisnesa,  not  rest: 
it  was  a  trance  of  hideous  dreams — ^his  ioogue 
spoke,  his  limbs  moved,  when  he  slumbered  a^ 
when  he  woke.  It  was  only  when  his  y-isico^ 
of  the  pride,  the  power,  the  fierce  conflicta,  and 
daring  resolutions  of  his  maturer  years  gave  place 
to  his  dim,  ^uiet,  waking  dreams  of  nis  boyi&h 
days,  that  his  wasted  Acuities  reposed,  amd  has 
body  rested  with  them  in  the  motionless  >ang^F*f 
of  perfect  fatigue.  Then,  if  words  were  sull 
murmured  by  his  lips,  they  were  as  nanrmiira  of 
an  infant's  happy  sleep ;  for  the  innocent  phrases 
of  his  childhooa  which  they  then  revived,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  bring  with  them  the  innocent  trai.- 
quillity  of  his  childhood  as  well. 

^'  Go  1  go  I^fly  while  you  are  yet  free  f^  cnt*l 
Numerian,  dropping  the  hand  of  Antonina,  and 
pointing  to  the  door.  But,  for  the  seoood  time, 
the  girl  refused  to  move  forward  a  step.  No  hor- 
ror, no  peril  in  the  temple  could  banish  for  an 
instant  her  remembrance  of  the  night  at  th<* 
farm-house  in  the  suburbs.  She  kept  her  hrad 
turned  toward  the  vacant  entrance,  fixed  her  eyes 
on  it  in  the  unintermitting  watchfulness  c^  teiror. 
and  whispered  alTrightedly,  "•  Goisvintha !  Got.- 
vintha  T'  when  her  fother  spoke. 

The  clasp  of  the  Pagan's  nngers  remained  fixed 
and  death-ukQ  as  at  first ;  he  leaned  back  a{;aii>' 
the  waU,  as  stUI  as  if  life  and  action  bad  foiev*^ 
departed  from  him.  The  paroxysm  had  paaK<^ 
away ;  his  face,  distorted  but  a  moment  Mbn^. 
was  now  in  repose,  but  it  was  a  repose  that  vi^v 
awful  to  look  on.  Tears  rolled  slowly  from  hi* 
half-closed  eyes  over  his  seamed  and  wrinkko 
cheeks,— tears  which  were  not  the  impressivr 
expression  of  mental  anguish^  (for  a  yacant,  un- 
changing smile  was  on  his  hps,)  but  the  men 
mec^mcal  outburst  of  the  physiod  weaknea 
that*  the  past  crisis  of  agc«iy  had  left  behind  it. 
Not  the  slightest  appearance  of  thought  or  obcei- 
vation  was  perceptible  in  his  features :  his  &ci 
was  the  face  of  an  idiot 

Numerian,  who  had  looked  on  him  for  an  ic- 
stant,  shoddered,  and  averted  his  eyes,  reooilixu; 
from  the  sif^ht  before  him.  But  a  more  over 
powering  tnal  of  his  resolution  waa  appraachii^ 
which  he  could  not  avoid.  Ere  long  the  Pagan  * 
voice  grew  audible  once  more ;  but  now  its  tonei 
were  weak,  piteous,  almost  childish,  and  the 
words  they  uttered  were  quiet  wordb  of  love  and 
gentleness,  Yhich,  dropping  bom  such  lips,  ani* 
pronounced  m  such  a  place,  were  fearfol  tobear. 
The  temple,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  yaniahed  fhsi 
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ilia  sight,  as  fmm  hiB  meinoTjr.  Swayed  by  the 
dread  and  supematuial  influeaces  of  nis  disease, 
tlie  madman  passed  back  in  an  instant  over  the 
tlark  valley  of  his  life's  enl  pilgrimage  to  the 
lang-quitted  precincts  of  his  boyish  homt* .  While 
rn  bodily  presence  he  stood  in  the  place  of  his 
kibt  crimes,  the  outcast  of  reason  and  human(#, 
in  mental  consciousness  he  lay  in  his  mothers 
arms,  as  he  had  lain  there  ere  yet  he  had  de- 
[Kirted  to  the  temple  at  Alexandria,  and  his  heart 
/^ommuned  with  her  hearty  and  his  eyes  looked  on 
her  as  they  had  looked  before  his  father's  fatal 
ambition  had  separated  forever  parent  and  cliild ! 

*' Mother  I — come  back,  mother!^'  he  whis- 
pered. "  I  was  not  asleep ;  I  saw  you  when  you 
came  in,  and  sat  by  my  bedside,  and  wept  over 
me  when  youkiraed  me  I  Come  back,  and  sit  by 
me  still  I  lam  goin^  away,  far  away,  and  may 
never  hear  your  voice  again !  How  nappy  we 
should  be,  mother,  if  I  stayed  with  you  always ! 
But  it  is  my  father's  will  that  I  should  go  to  the 
temple  in  another  country,  and  live  there  to  be 
a  priest ;  and  his  will  must  be  obeyed. '  I  may 
never  come  back ;  but  we  shall  not  forget  one 
another !  I  shedl  remember  your  words,  when 
we  used  to  talk  together  happily,  and  you  will 
remember  mine !" 

Hardly  had  the  first  sentence  of  these  words 
bden  uttered,  when  Antonina  felt  her  father's 
whole  iiame  suddenly  tremble  at  her  side.  She 
withdrew  her  gaze  from  the  doorway,  on  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  fixed, -and  looked  on  him. 
The  Pagan's  hand  had  faUen  from  his  arm :  he 
was  free  to  depart,  to  fly  as  he  had  longed  to  fly* 
but  a  few  minutes  before,  and  yet  he  never 
stirred.  His  daughter  touched  him,  spoke  to  him ; 
but  he  neither  turned  nor  answered.  It  was  not 
merely  the  shock  of  the  abrupt  transition  in  the 
language  of  Ulpios  from  the  ravings  of  crime  to 
the  murmuTB  of  love,— it  was  not  merely  aston- 
ishment at  hearing  from  him,  in  his  madness, 
revelations  of  his  early  life  which  had  never 
passed  his  lips  during  his  days  of  treacherous  ser- 
vitude in  the  house  on  the  rincian  Hill,  that  thus 
filled  Numerian's  inmost  soul  with  awe,  and 
struck  his  limbs  motionless.  There  was  more  in 
all  that  he  heard  than  this.  The  words  seemed 
as  words  that  had  doomed  him  at  once  and  for- 
ever. His  eyes,  directed  full  on  the  face  of 
Ulpius,  were  dilated  with  horror;  his  deep,  gasp- 
ing, convulsive  breathings  mingled  heavily^  during 
the  moment  of  silence  that  ensued,  with  the 
chiming  of  the  bells  above,  and  the  oubbling  of 
the  water  below, — the  lulllnj^  music  of  the 
temple,  playing  its  happy  evemng  hymn  at  the 
pleasant  close  of  day  1 

'•  We  shall  remember,  mother ! — ^we  shall  re- 
member !"  continued  the  Pagan  softly,  "and  be 
happy  in  oui  remembrances  1  My  brother,  who 
loves  fne  not.  will  love  you  when  I  am  gone  1 
You  will  walk  in  my  little  garden,  and  think  on 
me  as  you  look  at  the  flowers  that  we  have 
planted  and  watered  together  in  the  evening 
liours,  when  the  skj  was  glorious  to  look  on,  and 
t  he  earth  was  all  QUiet  arocmd  us  1  Listen,  mothe^ 
and  kiss  me  1  When  I  go  to  the  far  country,  I 
will  make  a  garden  there  like  my  garden  here, 
and  plant  the  same  flowers  that  we  have  planted 
here ;  and  in  the  evening  I  will  go  out  and  give 
them  water,  at  the  hour  when  you  go  out  to  give 
my  flowers  water  at  home ;  and  so,  though  we 
see  each  other  no  more,  it  will  yet  be  as  tf  we 


labored  together  in  the  gairden,  as  we  labor 
now  I" 

The  girl  still  bent  her  eager  glance  on  her 
father.  His  eyes  presented  the  same  rigid  ex- 
pression of  horror:  but  he  was  now  wiping  off 
with  his  own  hana  mechanically,  as  if  he  knew 
it  not,  the  foam  which  the  paroxysm  had  left 
round  the  madman's  lips ;  and,  amid  the  groans 
that  burst  from  him,  she  could  hear  such  words 
as,  "  Lord  God !  Mercy,  Lord  God  I  Thou,  who 
haiist  Mies  restored  him  to  me— <Am«,  worse  thaii 
dead! — ^Mercy!  mercy!" 

The  light  on  the  pavement  beneath  the  porticf> 
of  the  temple  was  Aiding  visibly^ — ^the  sun  hatl 
gone  down.  ^  , 

For  the  third  time  the  madman  spoke,  but  his 
tones  were  losing  their  softness ;  they  were  com- 
plaining, plaiative,  unutteraUv  mournful;  his 
dreams  of  the  past  were  already  changins. 
"Pare well,  brother ;  farewell  for  years  and  years  r' 
he  cried.  "  You  have  not  given  me  the  love  that 
I  pve  -yott;  the  fault  was  not  mine  that  our 
father  loved  me  the  best,  and  choee  me  to  be  sent 
to  the  Temple,  to  be  a  priest  at  the  altar  of  tiie 
gods !  The  fault  was  not  mine  that  I  partook 
not  in  your  favored  sports,  and  joined  not  the 
companions  whom  you  soogpiit ;  it  was  our  fiithei's 
will  that  /  should  not  live  as  you  lived,  and  I 
obeyed  it!  You  have  spoken  to  me  in  anger, 
and  turned  from  me  in  disdain  j  but  farewell 
again,  Cleander,  farewell  in  forgiveness  and  in 
love!>' 

He  mi^ht  have  spoken  more,  but  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  one  long  shriek  of  agony  which  bunt 
from  Numerian-s  nps,  and  e^Soea  discordantly 
through  the  hall  of  tne  temple,  as  he  sank  down 
with  his  fiice  to  the  ground,  at  the  Paean's  feet. 
The  dark  and  terrible  destiny  was  fuimied  1  The 
enthusiast  for  the  right  and  the  fenatic  for  the 
wrotag ;  the  man  who  had  toiled  to  reform  the 
Church,  and  the  man  who  had  toiled  to  restore 
the  Temple ;  the  master  who  had  received  and 
trusted  the  servant  in  his  home,  and  the  servant 
who  in  that  home  had  betra3red  the  masters 
trust ;  the  two  characters,  separated  hitherto  in 
the  sublime  disunion  of  good  and  bad,  now  struck 
together  in  tremendous  contact,  as  brethren  who 
had  drawn  their  life  fWrni  one  source ;  who,  as 
children,  had  been  sheltered  under  the  same  roof! 

Not  in  the  hour  when  the  good  Christian  suc- 
cored the  forsaken  Pagan,  wandering  homeless 
in  Rome,  was  the  secret  disekjsed*^  no  chance 
word  of  it  was  uttered  when  the  deceiver  told  the 
feigned  rehition  of  his  life  to  the  benefactor  whom 
he  was  plotting  to  deceive ;  or  when,  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  siege,  the  machinations  of  the  ser- 
\'ant  triumphed  over  the  confidence  of  the  roaster 
-^it  was  reserved  to  be  revealed  in  the  words  of 
delirium,  at  the  closing  years  of  madness,  when 
he  who  aiscovered  it  was  unoontcious  of  all  that 
he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  were  blinded  to  the  true 
nature  of  all  that  he  saw  j  when  earthly  voices 
that  might  once  have  called  him  back  to  repent- 
ance, to  recoenitioh,  and  to  love,  were  become  to 
him  as  sonncta  that  have  no  meaning;  when,  by 
a  ruthless  and  startling  iatallty,  it  was  on  the 
brother  who  had  wrought  for  tae  true  faith  that 
the  whole  crashing  weight  of  the  terrible  disclo- 
sure fell,  nnpartaken  by  the  brother  who  had 
wrought  for  the  false  I  But  the  judgments  pro^ 
nonnMd  in  Time  go  forth  from  the  tribunal  of 
that  Eternity  to  which  the  mysAries  of  life  tendi, 
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mad  in  which  they  ihaU  be  leveeled — neither 
waiting  on  human  seasons  nor  abiding  by  homan 
justice,  bift  speaking  to  the  soul  in  the  language 
of  immoTtali^,  which  is  heard  in  the  world  tnat 
is  now,  and  uteipreted  in  the  world  that  is  to 
oome. 

Lost,  for  an  instant,  even  to  the  recollection 
that  Goisvintha  might  still  be  watching  hei;  op- 
portunity from  without,  calling  despairingly  on 
ner  father,  and  vainly  striving  to  raiM  him  from 
the  ground,  Antonina  remembered  not,  in  the 
overwhelming  trial  of  the  moment,  the  revelap 
tions  of  Numerian's  past  life  that  had  been  dis- 
closed to  her  in  the  days  when  the  fimaine  was  at 
its  worst  in  Rome.  The  name  of  ^^  Cleaoder," 
which  she  had  then  heard  her  &ther  pronounce, 
as  the  name  that  he  had  abandoned  when  he  sep- 
arated himself  ftom  the  companions  of  his  sinful 
choice,  passed  unheeded  by  ner  when  the  Pagan 
unconsciously  uttered  it  She  saw  the  whole 
scene  but  as  a  finesh  menace  of  danger,  as  a  new 
▼ision  of  teirar,  more  ominous  of  ill  than  all  that 
had  preceded  it 

Thick  as  was  the  darkness  in  which  the  luUing 
■nd  involuntary  memories  of  the  past  had  enve- 
loped the  perceptions  of  Ulpins,  the  father's  pier- 
cing cry  of  anniish  seemed  to  have  penetrated  it, 
■s  with  a  sw&en  ray  of  li^ht  The  madman's 
half-dosed  eyes  opened  ustantly,  and  fixed 
dreamily  at  first,  on  the  altar  of  idols.  He  wavea 
his  hands  to  and  fro  before  him,  as  if  he  were 
parting  beck  the  folds  of  a  heavy  vail  that  obscur- 
ed his  sight ;  but  his  wajrward  thoughts  did  not 
resume,  as  vet,  their  old  bias  toward  ferocity  and 
crime.  When  he  spoke  again  his  speech  was 
still  inspired  by  the  virions  of  his  early  lif&— but 
now  of  nis  early  life  in  the  Temple  at  Alexan- 
dria. His  expressions  were  more  abrupt,  more 
disjointed  than  before ;  yet  thev  continued  to  dis- 
play the  same  evidence  of  the  mvsterious,  in- 
stinctive vividness  of  recollection,  wnich  was  the 
result  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  nature  of  his 
insanity.  His  language  wandered  (still  as  if  the 
words  came  from  him  undesignedly  and  uncon- 
sciously) over  the  events  of  his  boyish  introduc- 
tion to  tne  service  of  the  gods,  and.  though  confus- 
ing them  in  order,  still  pfeserved  them  in  sub- 
stance, as  they  have  been  already  related  in  the 
history  of  hie  "apprenticeship  to  the  Temple,''  in 
the  first  voinme. 

Now  he  was,  in  imagination,  looking  down 
ODoe  more  ficom  the  summit  of  the  temple  of  Se- 
lapis  on  the  glittering  expanse  of  the  Nile  and  the 
wide  countey  around  It;  and  now  he  was  walking 
poroudly  throqgh  the  streets  of  Alexandria  by  the 
aide  of  his  nnde.  Maciinus,  the  High  Priest 
Now  he  was  wanaering  at  nttht,  in  curiosity  and 
awe^  throuch  the  gloomy  vaims  and  subteiranean 
comdon  of  the  sacred  place :  and  now  he  was 
listening,  well  pleased,  to  the  kindly  meting,  the 
inspiring  praises  of  Macrinus  during  their  first  in* 
terview.  But  at  this  point,  and  while  dwelling 
on  this  occasion,  his  memoiy  became  darkened 
again;  it  vainly  endeavored  to  retiaee  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  crowninc  evidence  of 
the  Hi^  Priest^s  interest  in  his  papu,  and  anxiety 
to  identify  him  completely  with  nis  new  protector 
and  his  new  duties,  which  had  been  displayed 
when  he  oonfiBhed  on  the  trembling  boy  the  fu- 
ture distinction  of  one  of  his  own  names. 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  chief  link 
in  the  mysterioas  chain  of  fatalities  which  had 
united  to  keep  the  biotbien  apart  as  brethren  after 


they  had  met  as  men,  that  both  had,  fion  wid^ 
difierent  causes,  abandoned  in  after-life  the  namei 
which  they  bore  in  their  Other's  house;  that 
while  one,  by  his  own  act  and  for  hb  own  pur- 
pose, tran^ibimed  himself  from  Cleander,  the  as- 
sociate of  the  careless  and  the  criminal,  to  N-jsi^ 
i|vi,  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  refonner  oi 
tR  Chuich,  the  other  had  (to  quote  the  wrrck 
used  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  wecpod  Uxl ) 
"berome  finom  the  boy  Emilius  the  studcpt  II- 
piusj"  by  the  express  and  encourano^  comina:^^ 
of  his  master,  ftfacrinus,  the  High  Pnest. 

While  the  Pagan  still  fruitleslv  endeavored  u> 
revive  the  events  connected  with  the  change  is 
his  name  on  his  arrival  in  Alexandria,  and,  chaf- 
ing under  the  burden  i^  oblivion  that  weighed 
upon  his  thoughts,  attempted  for  the  filrst  time  to 
move  from  the  wail  a^;ain8t  which  he  had  hitheito 
lecuiedf— while  Antonina  still  strore  in  vain  to  r» 
caU  her  fiither  to  the  recollection  of  the  terrible 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  as  be  cxooched  pna- 
tnte  at  the  madman's  feet,  the  entraooe  to  thi 
temple*was  darkened  once  more  by  the  figure  of 
Goisvintha.  She  stood  on  the  threukold,  a  gloomy 
and  indistinct  form  in  the  fading  lig^  lookmg  in- 
tently into  the  deeply-shadowed  interior  of  the 
builmng.  As  she  marked  the  altei«l  powfi'Tw 
of  the  &.ther  and  daughter,  ahe  ottered  a  suppress- 
ed ejaculation  of  tnumpn;  hut,  as  the  socud 
passed  her  lips,  she  heara  or  thoi^fht  she  heard  a 
noise  in  the  street  behind.  Even  now  her  vtp- 
lance  and  cunninp^,  her  deadly,  calculating  resoliK 
tion  to  await  in  immovable  patience  the  fit  iim« 
for  striking  the  blow  deliberately  and  with  impu- 
nity, did  not  &il  her.  Turning  instantly.  &be 
walxed  to  the  top  step  of  the  temple,  and  sUkk. 
there  for  a  few  moments,  watchfiuly  surve^-ij^ 
the  open  space  before  her. 

But,  in  those  few  moments,  the  acene  in  the 
buildinff  changed  once  more.  The  madmaai 
while  he  still  wavered  between  lelapoi^  inO 
the  raving  fit  and  continuing  under  the  in£iecos 
of  the  tran(^uil  mood,  in  wmch  he  had  been  pe> 
maturely  disturbed,  caught  sight  of  Geiavi&th^ 
when  her  approach  suddenly  darkened  the  co- 
trance  to  the  temple.  Her  presence,  momeBtaiy 
though  it  was.  was  (or  kirn  the  presence  ci  a 
figure  that  ban  not  appeared  before:  that  «tocd 
in  astrange  positioQ  between  the  shaoowa  withia 
and  the  foint  li^ht  without ;  it  was  a  new  ol^Kt 
presented  to  his  eyes  while  they  were  atzaimcg 
to  recover  such  foculties  of  obaervatiaa  as  kal 
been  their  wont,  and  its  ascendancy  over  him 
was  instantaneous  and  all-powerfuL 

He  started  bewildered,  like  a  deep  aleepo 
suddenly  awokej  violent  shudderings  no  is  t 
moment  over  his  frame;  then  it  strencthciMd 
again  with  its  former  unnatural  strength;  tW 
demon  raged  within  him  in  renewed  fury,  as  h« 
tore  his  robe  which  Numerian  held  as  hie  by  ai 
his  feet  firom  the  feeble  grasp  that  confined  ii 
and,  striding  up  to  the  pile  of  idols,  stretched  cot 
lus  hands  m  solenm  aeprecation.  ^The  High 
Priest  has  slept  before  the  altar  of  the  ^ods  !**  W 
cried  loudly,  ^but  they  have  been  patient  wiib 
their  well-Deloved;  their  thunder  has  not  stracfc 
him  for  his  crime  I  Now  the  servant  returs  te 
his  service— 4he  rites  of  Serwis  begin  P 

Numerian  still  remained  prostrate,  spirit. 
broken';  he  slowly  dmtped  his  hands  tmthei 
on  the  floor,  and  his  voice  was  now  to  be  heeri 
still  supplicating  in  low  and  stifled  accents,  as  i: 
in  unceasing  piayer  lay  his  last  hope  of  prcserr* 
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ng  his  own  reason.  ^  God !  Thoa  art  the  God 
rf  Mercy;  be  merciful  to  Ami/"  he  marmwed. 
^Thou,  who  acceptest  of  repentance,  grant  re- 
pentance to  him.  If  at  any  time  I  have  served 
fhee  without  blame,  let  the  service  be  counted 
o  him  J  let  the  vials  of  thy  wrath  be  poured  out 
iQ  me/" 

^  Hark  1  the  tnAnpet  blows  for  the  sacrifice  t" 
nterrupted  the  raving  voice  of  the  Pa^an,  as  he 
umed  from  the  altar,  and  extended  his  arms  in 
renzied  inspiration.  ^  The  roar  of  music  and  the 
roice  of  exultation  soan  upward  from  the  highest 
nonntain-tops I  The  incense  smokes;  and  in 
tnd  out  and  roimd  and  round,  the  dancers  whirl 
d>out  the  pillaiB  of  the  Temple !  The  ox  for  the 
acrifice  is  without  spot;  his  horns  are  gilt;  the 
sown  and  fillet  adorn  his  heed ;  the  Priest  stands 
lefore  him,  naked  from  the  waist  upward:  he 
leaves  the  libation  out  of  the  cnp;  the  blood 
lows  over  the  altar  I  Up!  upl  tear  forth  with 
"eeking  hands  the  heart  while  it  is  yet  warm — 
'uturity  is  before  you  in  the  quivering  entrails— 
ook  on  them  and  read!  read!" 

While  he  spoke  Goisvintha  had  entered  the 
»mple.  The  street  was  still  desolate ;  no  help 
WW  at  hand. 

Not  advancing  at  once,  she  concealed  herself 
lear  the  door,  Mhind  a  juxyjection  in  the  pile  of 
dels,  watching  from  it  untU  Ulpius,  in  the  pro- 
press  of  his  frenzy,  should  turn  away  from  An- 
:onina,  whom  he  stood  fronting  at  tnis  instant. 
But  she  had  not  entered  unpereeived ;  Antonina 
lad  seen  her  again.  And  now  the  bitteniess  of 
leath,  when  the  youn^  die  unprotected  in  their 
frouth,  came  over  the  eirl ;  and  she  cried  in  a  low, 
trailing  voice,  as  she  xnelt  by  Numerian's  side— 
'I  must  die,  father,  I  must  die  as  Hermanric 
lied  I  Look  up  at  me,  and  speak  to  me  before  I 
lie !" 

Her  fiither  was  still  praying^  he  heard  no- 
thing, for  his  heart  was  bleeding  in  atonement  at 
the  snrine  of  his  boyish  hmne,  and  his  soul  still 
communed  with  his  Maker.  The  voice  that  fol- 
lowed hers  was  the  voice  of  Ulpius. 

""  Oh,  beautiful  are  the  gardens  round  the  sacred 
iltaiB,  and  lofty  the  trees  that  embower  tiie  glit- 
tering shrines  1"  he  exclaimed,  rapt  and  ecstatic 
in  his  new  visions.  ^  Lo,  the  morning  breaks, 
ind  the  spirits  of  light  are  welcomed  by  a  sacri- 
&ce  1  The  sun  goes  down  behind  the  mountain, 
ind  the  beams  of  evening  tremble  on  the  victim 
beneath  the  knife  of  the  adoring  Priest  I  The 
moon  and  stars  shine  high  in  the  firmament,  and 
the  Genii  of  Night  are  saluted  in  the  still  hours 
with  blood  I" 

As  he  iiaosed,  the  lament  of  Antonina  was 
:H)ntinued  in  lower  and  lower  tones — "•  I  must 
lie,  father,  I  must  die  1"  And  with  it  mur- 
mured the  supplicating  accents  of  Numerian — 
*'  God  of  Mercy  I  deliver  the  helpless,  and  forgive 
the  afflicted  I  Lord  of  Judgment  I  deal  ^ntly 
with  thy  servants  who  have  sinned  1"  While, 
mingling  with  both  in  discordant  combination, 
the  strange  music  of  the  temple  still  poured  on 
its  lulling  sound— the  rippling  of  the  rtcnning 
water,  and  the  airy  chiming  of  the  bells  I 

"•  Worship! — ^Elmnerors,  armies,  nations,  glorify 
and  worship  me/"  snouted  the  madman,  in  thun- 
der-tones ik  triumph  and  command,  as  his  eve 
for  the  first  time  encountered  the  figure  of  Nu- 
merian nrostrate  at  his  feet  *^  Worship  the 
demi-goa  who  moves  with  the  deities  throUEh 
spheres  unknown  to  man  I    I  have  heard  the 
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moans  of  the  nnburied  who  wander  on  the  shor^ 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Bead — ^worship!  (  hare 
looked  on  the  river  whose  block  current  roan 
and  howls  in  its  course  through  the  caves  of 
everlasting  night— worship  1  I  have  seen  the 
furies  lashed  by  serpents  on  their  wrinkled 
necks ;  and  followed  tnem  as  they  hurled  their 
torches  over  the  pining  ghosts!  I  have  stood 
unmoved  in  the  hurricane-tumult  of  hell — ^woi^ 
ship!  worship!  worship!" 

He  turned  round  ^gain  toward  the  altar  of 
idols,  calline  upon  his^ods  to  proclaim  his  deifi^ 
cation;  and,  at  the  moment  when  he  moved 
Goisvintha  sprang  forward.  Antonina  was 
kneeling  with  her  face  turned  from  the  door,  at 
the  assassin  seized  her  by  her  long  hair,  and  drove 
the  knife  into  her  neck.  The  moaning  accents 
of  the  girl,  bewailing  her  approaching  fate,  closed 
in  one  fiEiint  groan ;  she  stretched  out  her  arms, 
and  fell  forward  over  her  father's  body. 

In  the  ferocious  triumph,  of  the  moment,  Gois- 
vintha raised  'her  arm  to  repeat  the  stroke :  but 
at  that  instant  the  madman  looked  round.  ^^The 
sacrifice ! — ^the  sacrifice !"  he  shouted,  leaping  at 
one  spring,  like  a  wild  beast,  at  her  throat.  She 
struck  ineffectually  at  him  with  the  knife,  as  he 
fastened  his  long  nails  in  her  flesh,  and  hurled 
her  backward  to  the  floor.  Then  he  veiled  and 
gibbered  in  frantic  exultation,  set  his  foot  on  her 
breast,  and  spat  on  her  as  she  lay  beneath  him. 

The  contact  of  the  girl's  body  when  she  fell— 
the  short  but  terrible  tumult  of  the  attack  that 
passed  almost  over  him — the  shrill,  deafening 
cries  of  the  madman-— awoke  Numerian  from  his 
trance  of  despairing  remembrance,  aroused  him 
in  his  agony  of  supplicating  prayer — ^he  looked 
up. 

The  scene  that  met  his  eyes  was  one  of  those 
scenes  which  crush  every  fiiculty,  but  the  faculty 
of  mechanical  action — before  which,  thought 
vanishes  from  men's  miods,  utterance  is  suspend- 
ed on  their  lips,  exptesaon  is  paralyzed  on  their 
faces.  The  coldness  of  the  tomb  seemed  breathed 
over  Numerian's  aspect  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  terrible  catastrophe;  his  eyes  were  glassy 
and  vacant,  his  lips  parted  and  rigid  j  even  the 
remembrance  of  the  discovery  of  his  brother 
seemed  lost  in  him,  as  he  stooped  over  his  daugh- 
ter and  bound  a  fragment  of  tier  robe  round  her 
neck.  The  sonlless,  thoughtless,  ghastly  stillness 
of  death  looked  settled  on  his  features,  as,  un- 
conscious now  of  weakness  or  age,  he  rose  with 
her  in  his  arms,  stood  motionless  for  one  moment 
before  the  doorway,  and  looked  slowl]f  round  on 
Ulpius;  then  he  moved  forward  with  heavy 
rei^ar  steps.  The  Pagan's  foot  was  sUU  on 
Goisvintha's  breast  as  the  father  passed  him: 
his  gaze  was  still  fixed  on^her ;  but  his  cries  of 
triumph  were  stilled :  he  laughed  and  muttered 
incoherently  to  himself. 

The  moon  was  rising,  soft  fidnt  and  tranquiL 
over  the  quiet  street,  as  Numerian  descended 
the  temple  steps  with  his  daughter  in  his  arms : 
and.  ttfter  an  instant's  pause  of  bewilderment  and 
doubt,  instinctively  pursued  his  slow,  funereal 
ooQise  along  the  deserted  roadway  in  the  direc 
tion  of  home.  Soon,  as  he  advanced,  he  beheld 
in  the  moonlight,  down  the  long  vista  of  the 
street  at  its  termination,  a  little  assemblage  of 
people  walking  toward  him  with  calm  and  reg  • 
ular  progress.  As  they  came  nearer,  he  saw 
that  one  of  them  held  an  open  book,  that  another 
at  his  side  carried  a  erndfix,  and  that  others  fol* 
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lowed  tbem  with  dasped  handi  and  downcast 
eyes.  And  then,  after  an  interval,  the  fresh 
breezes  that  blew  toward  him  bore  onwaxd  these 
words,  'Slowly  and  reverently  pronounced : — 

^  Know^  tiureforty  thai  God  exacUth  cf  thu  leu 
than  thine  iniquUy  dnervetk?^ 

^Camt  tlum^  by  tearckingf  find  cut  God  7 
Cantt  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  toperfectum  ?'' 

Then  the  breeze  sank ;  the  wordis  grew  indis- 
tinct, but  the  procession^  still  moved  forward. 
As  it  came  nearer  and  varer,  the  voice  of  the 
reader  was  again  plainly  neaid : — 

^  If  iniquity  be  in  tky  hand,  put  it  far  away, 
and  let  not  trickedneu  dwell  in  thf  tabernadeMP 

^  For  then  thalt  thou  lift  up  tky  face  without 
not ;  yea,  thou  ehalt  be  eteadfatt,  and  thaU  not 

"•  Becauee  thou  ehalt  forget  thy  misery,  and  re- 
member  it.  at  waters  that  pass  away  y' 

^Andthine  age  shall  be  deturer  than  thenoonday; 
AoM  shalt  shine  forth,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  mor»- 

The  reader  stopped  and  closed  the  book  ;  for 
now  Numerian  had  met  them,  and  they  looked 
on  him  standing  voiceless  before  them  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  with  his  daughter's  head  droop- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  as  he  carried  her  in  ms 
arms. 

There  were  some  among  those  who  gathered 
sound  him,  whose  features  he  would  have  recog- 
nized at  another  time,  as  the  features  of  the  sur- 
viving members'  of  his  former  congregation. 
The  procession  he  had  met  was  a  procession  of 
the  few  sincere  Christians  in  Rome,  who  had 
collected,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  news  that 
Alaric  had  ratified  terms  of  peace,  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  dtv,  m  the  hopeless  en- 
deavor,  by  reading  from  the  Bible  and  passing 
exhortation,  to  awaken  the  reckless  populace  to 
a  feeling  of  contrition  for  their  sins,  and  devout 

Satitude  for  their  approaching  deliverance  from 
e  honors  of  the  siege. 

But  now,  when  Numerian  confronted  them, 
neither  by  word  nor  look,  did  he  express  the 
■lightest  recognition  of  any  who  surrounded  him. 
To  all  the  questions  addressed  to  him,  he  replied 
by  hurried  gestures  that  none  could  comprehend. 
To  all  the  promises  of  help  and  protection  heap- 
ed upon  him  in  the  first  outbreak  of  the  grief  and 
pity  of  his  adherents  of  other  days,  he  answered 
but  by  the  same  dull,  vacant  glance.  It  was 
only  when  they  relieved  him  of  his  burden,  and 
gently  prepared  to  carry  the  senseless  girl  among 
them  back  to  her  father's  house,  that  he  spoke ; 
and  then,  in  faint,  entreating  .tones,  he  besought 
them  to  let  him  hold  her  huid  as  they  went,  so 
that  he  might  be  the  first  to  feel  her  pulse  beat 
—if  it  yet  moved. 

They  turned  back  by  the  way  they  had  come 
-— «  sorrowful  and  slow-moving  procession  I  As 
they  passed  on,  the  reader  again  opened  the 
Sacred  Book ;  and  then,  these  words  rose  through 
the  soothing  and  heavenly  tranquillity  of  the  first 
*hounof  night: — 

^  Bdudd,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  eorrecttth ; 
therefore  despue  not  thou  the  chastening  cf  the 
Almighty :'' 

*^Forhemaketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up:  hewound' 
€thtemdhis  hands  make  whole J^ 
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As,  in  the  proeress  of  life,  each  nan  . 
his  course  witn  the  paasiona,  ^ood  and  evil,  act 
as  it  were,  on  either  aide  of  bun  j  and,  viewicg 
their  results  in  the  actions  of  hia  feUow-men, 
finds  his  attention,  while  still  altneted  bvtae 
spectacle  of  what  is  noble  and  virtuouB,  andoei^f 
cnallenged  by  the  opposite  dispbiy  of  what  is 
mean  iod  criminal — so,  in  the  ps-ogreaa  of  thu 
narrative,  which  aims  to  be  the  refiecCkn  of 
Life,  the  reader  who  has  journeyed  with  a»  tfaa 
fer,  and  who  may  now  be  inclined  sttU  to  IbUow 
the  little  procession  of  Christian  devoCeca,  to 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  afflicted  father,  and  to 
hold  with  him,  the  hand  of  hia  ill-fated  child, 
is  yet,  in  obedience  to  the  conditiona  of  the  st»y, 
required  to  turn  back  for  awhile  to  the  oonlea- 
plation  of  its  darker  passages  of  guilt  and  temr 
— ^he  must  enter  the  temple  again ,  but  he  viO 
enter  it  for  the  last  time. 

The  scene  before  the  altar  of  the  idols  was  bA 
proceeding  to  its  fatal  climax. 

The  Pagan's  frenzy  had  exhausted  itself  ia  iti 
own  fiiry — ^his  insanity  was  a«wnafiing  a  qniefis 
and  a  more  ^m^roas  form ;  his  ejt  grew  can* 
ning  and  suspiaous ;  a  stealthy  delibeistioo  sad 
watchfulness  appeared  in  all  his  actions.  He  uom 
slowly  lifted  nis  foot  from  Goisvinthn*a  bres^ 
and  raised  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  to  stiikt 
her  back  if  she  should  attempt  to  escape.  Seetag 
that  she  lay  senseless  from  her  fall,  ne  left  her ; 
retired  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  temple^  took 
from  it  a  rope  that  lay  there,  and  letiwniiife,  boucd 
her  arms  l>ehind  her,  at  the  hands  and  wiis;a. 
The  rope  cut  deep  through  the  skin — the  sab 
restored  her  to  her  senses ;  she  aufifeicd  the  nsrp 
asony  in  her  own  body,  in  the  same  place  whefr 
she  had  inflicted  it  on  the  young  chieftnia,  at  the 
farm-house  beyond  the  suburba. 

The  minute  after  she  felt  heraelf  dragged  afea; 
the  ground,  further  into  the  interior  of  Ute  bail- 
ing. The  madman  drew  her  up  to  the  iron  gates 
of  the  passage  through  the  partitioa;  and,  fe^ea- 
ing  the  end  of  the  rope  to  them,  leh  her  theic 
This  part  of  the  temple  was  enveloped  in  totil 
darkness — ^her  assailant  addresaed  not  a  word  t» 
her — she  could  not  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  hii 
Ibrm ;  but  she  could  hear  him  st2l  langhing  t» 
himself^  in  hoarse,  monotonous  tona^that  sonaAei 
now  near,  and  now  distant  again. 

She  abandoned  herself  as  lost — ^premataicly 
devoted  to  the  torment  and  death  that  ahe  had 
anticipated :  but,  as  yet,  her  masculine  leaolslice 
and  energy  did  not  decline.  The  venr  intensitv 
of  the  anguish  she  suffered  from  the  nindipy  st 
her  wrists,  producing  a  fierce  bodily  cflbit  to  r«- 
sist  it,  strenKthened  nor  irqpi-etning  nerrca.  Sa» 
neither  cried  for  help,  nor  appealed  to  the  IVv 
for  pity.  The  gloomy  fatalism  which  she  md 
inherited  from  her  savage  anceaton  aortaiDred  her 
in  a  auicide  pride. 

Ere  long  the  laughter  of  the  Bsgan,  whik  he 
moved  slowly  hither  and  thither  in  the  darkasit 
of  the  temple,  was  overpowered  fay  the  soon^  of 
her  voice-— deep,  groaning,  but  yet  steadr — as  sk^ 
uttered  her  last  worda—woids,  poured  vnth  hke 
the  wild  dirges,  the  fieipce  death-aoogs  of  the  oU 
Goths,  when  tkey  died  deserted  on  the  bfeadr 
battle-field;  or  weie  cast  bound  intode^  dac- 
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;eons,  a  prey  to  the  viper  and  the  asp.    Thusahe 
poke : — 

^'  I  swore  to  be  avenged  I  whfle  I  went  forth 
JnoED  AquUeia  with  the  child  that  was  3dlled  and 
iie  child  that  was  wounded ;  while  I  climbed  the 
ligU  wall  ijD  the  night  time,  and  heard  the  tumult 
)f  the  beatins  waves  on  the  shore,  where  I  buried 
he  dead ;  while  I  wandered  in  the  darkness  over 
he  naked  heath,  and  through  the  lonely  forest ; 
vhile  I  climbed  the  pathless  sides  of  the  moun- 
ains,  and  made  my  refuge  in  the  cavern  by  the 
>ank  of  the  dark  lake. 

^*  I  swore  to  be  avenjged !  while  the  warriors 
ipproached  me  on  their  march,  and  the  roaring 
»f  the  trumpets  and  the  clash  of  the  armor  soun£ 
d  in  my  ears;  while  I  greeted  my  kinsman, 
ilermanric,  a  mighty  chiefUdn,  at  the  Kine's  side, 
imonf  the  in  vadmg  hosts ;  while  I  looked  on  my 
ast  cnild,  dkad  like  the  rest,  and  knew  that  he 
vaa  buried  afar  from  the  lana  of  his  people,  and 
rom  the  others  that  the  Romans  had  slain  before 
lim. 

"^  I  swore  to  be  avenged !  while  the  agny  en- 
aunped  before  Rome,  and  I  stood  with  Herman- 
ic,  looking  on  the  great  walls  in  the  misty  even- 
n^;  while  the  daughter  of  the  Roman  was  a 
insoner  in  our  tent,  and  I  eyed  her  as  she  lay  on 
ny  knees ;  while  for  her  sake  my  kinsman  turned 
raitor,  and  withheld  my  hand  from  the  blow; 
rhile  I  passed  unseen  into  the  lonely  feirm-house, 
o  deal  judgment  on  him  with  my  knife ;  while 
'.  saw  him  die  the  death  of  a  deserter  at  my  feet 
uid  knew  that  it  was  a  Roman  who  had  lured 
lim  from  his  people,  and  blinded  him  to  the 
ighteousness  of  revenge. 

^^  I  swore  to  be  avenged  I  while  I  walked  round 
he  grave  of  the  chieftain  who  was  the  last  of  my 
ace :  while  I  stood  alone  out  of  the  army  of  my 
leople,  in  the  city  of  the  slayers  of  my  babes; 
nrhUe  I  tracked  the  footsteps  of  the  daughter  of 
he  Roman  who  had  twice  escaped  me,  as  she  fled 
iirough  the  street;  while  I  watched  and  was 
xitient  among,  the  pillars  of  the  Temple^  and 
ivaited  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  victim 
nras  unshielded,  for  the  moment  to  strike. 

^^  I  swore  to  be  avenged !  and  my  oath  has  been 
'ulfilled — the  knife  tiuit  still  bleeds  drops  with 
itr  blood — ^the  chief  vengeance  has  been  wreaked ! 
The  rest  that  were  to  he  slain  remain  for  others, 
md  not  for  me :  for  now  I  go  to  my  husband  and 
ny  children.  Now  the  hour  is  near  at  hand  when 
[  shall  herd  with  their  spirits  in  the  Twilight 
iVorld  of  Shadows,  and  make  iny  lon^  abiding- 
3lace  with  them  in  the  Valley  of  Eternu  Repose  1 
the  Destinies  have  willed  it — it  is  enough  P 

Her  voice  quivered  and  sank  in  tone,  as  she 
ironounced  the  last  words.  The  anguish  of  the 
fastenings  at  her  wrists  was  at  last  overpowering 
ier  senses,  conquering,  spite  of  all  resistance,  her 
itubbom  endurance.  For  a  little  while  yet  she 
tpoke  at  intervals ;  but  her  speech  was  fragment- 
uy  and  incoherent.  At  one  moment  she  still 
gloried  in  her  revenge,  at  another  she  exulted  in 
the  fancied  coatem]uation  of  the  girl's  body  still 
lying  before  her;  and  her  hands  writhed  beneath 
their  bonds,  in  the  effort  to  repossess  themselves 
»f  the  knife,  and  strike  again.  But  soon  all  sounds 
ceased  to  proceed  from  her  lips,  save  the  loud, 
thick,  irregultfr  breathings,  which  showed  that  she 
was  yet  conscious,  and  yet  lived. 

Meanwhile  the  macunan  had  passed  into  the 
inner  recess  of  the  Temple,  and  nad  drawn  the 
shutter  over  the  opening  m  the  wall,  through 


which  light  had  been  admitted  into  the  place 
when  Numerian  and  Antonina  first  entered  it. 
Even  the  black  chasm  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  vault  of  the  dragon  now  disappeared,  with  all 
other  objects,  in  the  thick  darkness.  But  no  ob-^ 
Bcurity  could  confuse  the  senses  of  Ulpius  in  the' 
Temple,  whose  every  comer  he  visited  in  his 
restless  wanderings  by  night  as  by  day.  Led  as 
if  by  a  mysterious  penetration  of  sight,  he  traced 
his  way  unerringly  to  the  entrance  of  the  vault, 
knelt  down  there,  and  placing  his  hands  on  the 
iirst  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  descended,  list- 
ened, breathless  and  attentive,  to  the  sounds  that 
rose  from  the  abyss — ^listened,  rapt  and  unmovin^, 
a  formidable  and  unearthly  figure, — like  a  magi- 
cian waiting  for  a  voice  from  the  ofacles  of  Hell, 
— ^like  a  spirit  of  Night  looking  down  into  the 
mid  caverns  of  the  ea^th,  «md  watching  the  mys- 
teries of  subterranean  creation,  the  giant  pulses 
of  Action  and  Heat,  which  are  the  life-springs  of 
the  rolling  world. 

The  fitful  wind  whistled  up,  wild  and  plaii>> 
tive ;  the  river  chafed  and  bubbled  through  the 
iron  grating  below :  the  loose  scales  of  the  dragon 
clashed  as  the  night-breezes  reached  them,  and 
these  sounds  were  still  to  him  as  the  language  of 
his  gods,  which  filled  him  with  a  fearful  rapture, 
and  inspired  him  in  the  terrible  degradation  of 
his  beixig,  as  with  a  new  soul.  He  Ustened  and 
listened  yet.  Fragments  of  wild  £uicies — ^the 
vain  jeamings  of  the  disinherited  mind  to  recover 
its  divine  birthright  of  boundless  thought— now 
thrilled  through  him,  and  held  him  still  and 
speechless  where  he  knelt. 

But  at  length,  through  the  gloomy  silence  of 
the  recess,  he  neard  the  voice  of  Goisvintha  raised 
once  more,  and  in  hoarse  wild  tones  o^ng  aloud 
for  light  and  help.  The  agony  of  pain  and  sui- 
penscj  the  awful  sense  of  darkness  and  stillness, 
of  sobtary  bondage  and  slow  torment,  had  at  last 
effected  that  wmch  no  open  peril,  no  common 
menace  of  violent  death  could  have  produced. 
She  yielded  to  fear  and  despair, — sank  prostrate 
under  a  'paralyzing,  superstitious  dreed.  The 
misery  that  she  had  inflicted  on  others  recoiled  in 
retribution  on  herself,  as  she  shuddered  under  the 
consciousness  of  the  first  emotions  of  helpless 
terror  that  she  had  ever  felt. 

Ulpius  instantly  rose  from  the  vault,  and  ad- 
vanced straight  through  the  darkness  to  the  gates 
of  the  partition ;  but  he  passed  his  prisoner 
without  stopping  for  an  instant,  and  aovancing 
into  the  outer  apartment  of  the  Temple,  began  to 
grope  over  the  floor  for  the  knife  which  the 
woman  had  dropped  when  he'  bound  her.  He 
was  laughing  to  himself  once  more,  for  the  evil 
spirit  was  prompting  him  to  a  new  project,  tempt- 
ing him  to  a  pitiless  refinement  of  cruelty  and 
deceit 

He  found  the  knife,  and  returning  with  it  to 
Goisvintha.  cut  the  rope  that  confined  her 
wrists.  Tnen  as  she  became  silent,  when  the 
first  sharpness  of  her  suffering  was  assuaged,  he 
whispered  softly  in  her  ear,  "Follow  me,  and 
escape!'' 

Bewildered  and  daunted  amid  the  darkness  and 
the  mystery  around  her.  she  vainljr  strained  her 
eyes  to  look  through  the  obscunty,  as  Ulpius 
drew  her  on  into  the  recess.  He  placed  her  at 
the  mouth  of  the  vault,  and  here  she  strove  to 
speak:  but  low,  inarticulate  sounds  alone  niD- 
ceedea  from  her  powerless  utterance.  stiUv 
there  was  no  light;  still,  the  burning,  goawiDg 
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agony  at  her  wrists  (relieved  but  for  an  instant 
when  the  rope  was  cut)  continued  and  in- 
creafie<l ;  and  still  she  felt  the  presence  of  the  un- 
seen being  at  her  side,  whom  no  darkness  could 
blind,  and  who  bound  and  loosed  at  his  arbitrary 
will. 

Fierce  and  resolute,  desperate  and  implacable 
by  nature,  she  was  a  terrible  evidence  of  the  de- 
basing power  of  crime,  as  she  now  stood,  en- 
feeble b^  the  weight  of  her  own  avenging 
guilt,  upraised  to  crush  her  in  the  hour  of  her 
pride,  by  the  agency  of  Darkness,  whose  perils 
the  innocent  and  the  weak  have  been  known  to 
brave ;  by  Suspense  whose  agony  they  have  re- 
sisted ;  by  P«in,  whose  infliction  they  have  en- 
dured in  patience. 

^Go  down,  far  down  the  steep  steps,  and 
escape  V^  whispered  the  madman,  in  soft,  beguiling 
tones.  ^The  darkness  above  leads  to  the  Ught 
below !    Go  down,  far  down  I" 

He  quitted  his  hold  of  her  as  he  spoke.  She 
besitated,  shuddered,  and  drew  back ;  but  again 
she  was  urged  forward,  and  again  she  heard  the 
whisper.  '^  The  darkness  above  leads  to  the  light 
below !    Go  down,  far  down  !'' 

Despair  gave  the  firmness  to  proceed,  and 
dread  the  hope  to  escape.  Her  wounded  arms 
trembled  as  she  now  stretched  them  out,  and 
felt  for  the  walls  of  the  vault  on  either  side  of 
her.  The  horror  of  death  in  utter  darkness^  from 
imseen  lands^  and  the  last  longing  aspiration  to 
behold  the  hght  of  heaven  once  more,  were  at 
their  strongest  within  her  as  she  began  slowly 
and  cautiously  to  tread  the  fatal  stairs. 

While  she  descended,  the  Pagan  dropped  into 
bis  former  attitude  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  and 
listened  breathlessly.  Minutes  seemed  to  elapse 
between  each  step,  as  she  went  lower  and  lower 
down.  Suddenly  he  heard  her  pause,  as  if  panic- 
stricken  in  the  darkness,  and  her  voice  ascended 
to  him,  groanine,  ^  Light !  light !  Oh,  where  is 
the  light  1''  He  rose  up,  and  stretched  out  his 
bands  to  hurl  her  back  if  she  should  attempt  to 
return;  but  she  descended  again.  Twice  he 
heard  her  heavy  footfall  on  the  steps, — ^then 
there  was  once  more  an  interval,— ^en  a  sharp, 
grinding  clash  of  metal  echoed  piercingly  through 
the  vatut,  followed  by  the  noise  of  a  dull,  heavy 
&11,  faintly  audible  far  beneath, — and  then  the  old 
familiar  sounds  of  the  place  were  heard  again,  and 
were  not  interrupted  more.  The  sacrifice  to  the 
Dragon  was  achieved ! 

«  «  *  *  * 

The  madman  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  sacred 
building,  and  looked  out  on  the  street  shining  be- 
fore him  in  the  bright  Italian  moonlight.  No 
remembrance  of  Numerian  and  Antonina,  and  of 
all  the  earlier  events  in  the  Temple,  remained 
within  him.  He  was  pondering  imperfectly,  in 
▼ague  pride  and  triumph,  over  uie  sacrifice  tnat 
he  nad  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  Dragon  of 
Brass.  Thus  secretly  exul^g,  he  remained  in- 
active, abaorbed  in  his  wandering  meditations, 
and  delayed  to  trace  the  subterranean  passages 
leading  to  the  iron  grating  where  the  corpse  of 
Goisvintha  lay  washed  by  the  waters,  as  they 
strugeled  onward  through  the  bars,  and  waiting 
bat  Us  hf^  to  be  east  into  the  river,  where  aU 
past  sacrifices  had  been  engulfed  before  it. 

His  taU  solitary  figure  was  lit  by  the  moon* 
ti|^t  streaming  through  the  pillars  oi  the  portico; 
his  loose  robes  waved  slowly  about  him  in  the 
wind,  as  he  stood  firm  and  erect  before  the  door 


of  the  Temple ;  be  looked  more  like  fhe  spectid 
genius  of  departed  Paganism  than  a  livii^  mse. 
But,  lifeless  though  he  seemed,  his  quick  eye  wa 
still  on  the  watch,  still  directed  uy  the  nsikm 
suspicion  of  insanity.  Minute  after  minute  qoietlj 
elapsed,  and  as  yet  nothing  was  pfreeented  ts  m 
rapid  oDservation  but  the  desolate  roadway,  wrd 
the  high  gloomy  houses  that  bounded  it  on  eitser 
side.  It  was  soon,  however,  destined  to  be  at- 
tracted by  objects  far  different  from  these, — \?f 
objects  which  startled  the  repose  of  the  tiacqu 
streets  to  the  tumult  of  action  and  Ufe. 

He  was  still  gazing  earnestly  on  the  bsztov 
view  before  him,  vaguely  imagining  to  himself 
the  while,  Goisvintha's  fiital  descent  into  the 
vault,  and  thinking  triumphantlj  of  her  desd 
body  tluLt  now  lay  on  the  grating  beo^th  it, 
when  a  red  glare  of  torchlight,  thrown  wikSj  <m 
the  moon-brightened  pavement,  whose  ponty  ii 
seemed  to  stam,  caught  his  eye. 

The  light  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fitxe«e 
leading  from  toe  more  central  portion  of  the  dltf^ 
and  ere  long  displayed  cleariy^a  body  of  fw^r"* 
fifty  people  advancing  toward"^ the  temnle.  The 
Pagan  looked  eagem^  on  them  as  they  cssse 
nearer  and  nearer,  llie  assembly  was  coni|¥WBi 
of  priests,  soldiera  and  citizens — ^the  priests  bear- 
ing torches,  the  soldiers  carryins  hamooen,  crov- 
bars,  and  other  similar  tools,  or  bending  under  the 
weight  of  large  chests  secured  with  iron  &^eo- 
ings,  close  to  which  the  populace  walked,  as  if 
guarding  them  with  jealous  care.  This  stna^ 
procession  was  preoeaed  by  two  men,  wiM>  W€fe 
considerably  in  advance  of  it — spriest  and  a  »•- 
dier.  An  expression  of  impatience  and  exaifi- 
«tion  appeared  on  their  pale,  &imiie-wastod 
countenances,  as  they  approaciied  the  ten^ 
with  rapid  steps. 

Ulpius  never  moved  from  his  position,  bst 
fixed  his  piercing  eyes  on  them  as  they  advanced 
Not  vainly  did  he  now  stand,  watchful  and  mesy 
acing,  before  the  entrance  of  his  gloomy  shrise. 
He  had  seen  the  first  degradations  heaned  on  hUm 
Paeanism.  and  he  was  now  to  see  tne  last  Be 
had  immolated  all  his  affections  and  all  his  hcfn, 
all  his  faculties  of  body  and  mind,  his  happmeB 
of  boyhood,  his  enthusiasm  in  youth,  his  txta- 
age  in  manhood,  his  reason  in  old  age,  at  the  si- 
tar  of  his  ^ods:  and  now  they  were  to  exact 
fh>m  him,  in  tneir  defense,   lonely,    crimiosl. 


maddened,  as  he  already  was  in  tbear 
more  than  all  this  I  The  decree  had  gcme  fbrtk 
from  the  senate  which  devoted  to  le^lized  pfi- 
la^  the  treasures  in  the  temples  of  R^ne ! 

Rulera  of  a  people  impoverished  fay  fonnef 
exactions,  and  comptrollere  only  of  an  exhausted 
treasury,  the  government  of  the  dty  bad  sesrrbai 
vainly  among  all  ordinary  resources  for  the  messt 
of  paying  the  heavy  ransom  exacted  by  Akzie 
as  file  price  of  peace.  The  one  chance  oif  meei- 
ing  the  emeigency  that  remained  was  to  s£n^ 
the  Pagan  temples  of  the  mass  of  jewded  one- 
roents  and  utensils,  the  costly  robes,  the  idds  of 
gold  and  silver  which  they  were  known  to  cod- 
tain,  and  which,  under  tmit  mysterious,  hesftl- 
itary  influence  of  superstition,  whose  power  it  a 
the  longest  labor  of  truth  to  destroy,  had  lemair- 
ed  untouched  and  respected,  alike  dt  the  peof^ 
and  the  senate,  after  the  wonhl^  that  they  re- 
presented had  oeen  interdicted  by  the  laws,  and 
abandoned  by  the  nation.* 

•  Soe  Note.  "  The  FilJsgs  of  the  Teaiplss,**  is  i^ 
p«ndlx. 
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This  last  expedient  for  freeing  Rome  from  the 
blockade  was  adopted  almost  as  soon  as  imagined. 
The  impa.tience  of  the  starved  populace  for  the 
immediate  collection  of  the  ransom  allowed  little 
time  for  deliberation.  The  soldiers  were  provid- 
ed with  the  necessary  implements  for  the  task 
imposed  on  them ;  certain  chosen  members  of  the 
lenate  and  the  people  followed  them,  to  see  that 
they  honestly  gathered  in  the  public^poil;  and 
the  priests  of  the  Christian  churches  volunteered 
to  hallow  the  expedition  by  their  presence,  and 
led  the  way  with  their  torcnes  into  every  secret 
ipartment  of  the  temples  where  treasure  might 
30  contained.  At  the  close  of  the  day^,  imme- 
iiately  after  it  had  been  authorized,  this  strange 
learch  for  the  ransom  was  hurriedly  commenced. 
JU ready  much  had  been  collected;  votive  offer- 
ngs  of  price  had  been  snatched  firom  the  altaia, 
^hare  they  had  so  long  hung  undisturbed^  hidden 
reasure>cnests  of  sacred  utensils  had  been  dis^ 
»vered  and  broken  open ;  idols  had  been  stripped 
if  their  precious  ornaments,  and  torn  from  their 
nassive  pedestals;  and  now  the  procession  of 
;oId-seekers,  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  had  come  in  sight  of  the  little' Temple  of 
ierapis,  and  were  hastening  forward  to  empty  it, 
D  its  turn,  of  eve^  valuable  that  it  contained. 

The  priest  and  toe  soldier,  calling  to  their  com- 
ttnions  behind  to  hasten  on,  had  now  arrived 
pposite  the  temple  steps ;  and  saw  confronting 
hem  in  the  pale  moonlight,  from  the  eminence 
n  which  he  stood,  the  weiitl  and  solitary  figure 
f  Ulpius — ^the  apparition  of  a  Pagan  in  toe  gor- 
eous  robes  of  his  priesthood,  bidden  back  from 
he  tombs  to  staj  the  hands  of  the  spoilers  be- 
>re  the  shrine  ot  his  gods. 

The  soldier  dropped  nis  weapon  to  the  ground  ^ 
ad,  trembling  in  every  limb,  refused  to  proceed, 
lut  the  pri  est,  a  tall,  stem,  emaciated  man,  went 
n  defenseless  and  undaunted.  He  signed  him- 
slf  solemaly  with  the  cross  as  he  slowly  ascend- 
d  the  steps ;  txed  his  unflinching  eyes  on  the 
ladman,  who  glared  back  on  him  in  return ;  and 
ailed  aloud  in  a  harsh,  steady  voice :  ""  Man,  or  de- 
lon !  in  the  name  of  Christ  whom  thou  deniest, 
tand  back  1 " 

For  an  instant,  as  the  priest  approached  him, 
le  Pagan  averted  his  eyes  and  looked  on  the 
^ncourse  of  people  and  the  armed  soldiers  rap- 
lly  advancing.  His  fingers  closed  round  the 
ilt  of  Groisvintha's  loiife,  which  he  had  hitherto 
eld  loosely  in  his  hand,  as  he  exclaimed  in  low, 
)ncentrated  tones,  "  Ana !  the  siege — the  siege 
f  Serapis !''  The  priest,  now  standing  on  the 
ime  step  with  him,  stretched  out  his  arm  to 
ing  him  back,  and  at  that  moment  received  the 
roke  of  the  knife.  He  stageered,  lifted  his 
ind  a£ain  to  si^  his  forehead  with  the  cross ; 
id,  ashe  raised  it,  rolled  back  dead  on  the  pave-* 
ent  of  the  street. 

The  soldier,  standing  motionless  with  super- 
itious  terror  a  few  feet  from  the  corpse,  called 

his  companions  for  help.  Hurling  nis  bloody 
eapon  at  them  in  defiance,  as  they  ran  in  con- 
sion  to  the  base  of  the  temple  step,  Ulpius  en- 
red  the  building,  and  locked  and  chained  the 

ites. 

Then  the  concourse  of  people  standmg  round 
le  corpse  of  the  priest,  heard  the  madman 
Looting  in  his  frenzy^  as  if  to  a  great  assembly 
'  adherents  around  mm,  to  pour  down  the  molt- 
i  lead  and  the  scorching  sand;  to  hurl  back 
rery  scaling  ladder  planted  against  the  walls ; 


to  massacre  each  prisoner  who  was  seized  mount- 
ing the  ramparts  to  the  assault :  and  as  they 
looked  up  to  the  building  from  the  street,  they 
saw  at  intervals  through  the  bars  of  the  closed 
gates  the  figure  of  Ulpius  passing  swift  and  sha- 
dowy ;  his  arms  extended,  his  long  gray  hair  and 
white  robes  streaming  behind  him,  as  he  rushed 
round  and  round  the  temple,  reiterating  his  wild, 
Pagan  war-cries  as  he  went.  The  enfeebled. 
Superstitious  populace  trembled  while  they  gazea 
— ^a  specter  driven  on  a  whirlwind  would  not 
have  been  more  terrible  to  their  eyes. 

But  the  priests  among  the  crowd,  roused  to 
fury  by  the  murder  of  one  of  their  own  body, 
revived  the  courage  of  those  around  them.  Even 
the  shouts  of  Ulpius  were  now  overpowered  by 
the  sound  of  their  voices,  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  promising  heavenly  and  earthly  rewards-* 
salvation,  money,  absolution,  promotion — ^to  all 
who  would  follow  them  up  the  steps,  and  burst 
their  way  into  the  Temple.  Animated  by  the 
words  of*^  the  priests,  and  growing  gradually  con- 
fident in  their  own  numbers,  the  boldest  in  the 
throng  seized  a  ^iece  of  timber  lying  by  the 
river-side,  and  using  it  as  a  battering-ram,  as- 
sailed the  gate.  But  they  were  weakened  with 
famine ;  they  could  gain  little  impetus,  from  the 
necessity  of  ascending  the  Temple  steps  to  the 
attack ;  the  iron  quivered  as  they  struck  it ;  but 
hinge  and  lock  remained  firm  aliKe.    They  were 

Sreparing  to  renew  the  attempt,  when  a  tremen- 
ous  shock-~a  crash  as  if  the  whole  heavy  roof 
of  the  building  had  fiedlen  in— drove  them  back 
in  terror  to  the  street. 

Recalled  by  the  sight  of  the  armed  men,  the 
priests  and  the  attendant  crowd  of  people  advan- 
cing to  invade  his  sanctuary,  to  tne  days  when 
he  had  defended  the  great  Temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria,  againkt  enemies  similar  in  appear- 
ance, though  far  superior  in  numbers ;  persuaded 
in  the  revival  of  these,  the  most  sanguinary  vis- 
ions of  his  insanity^  that  he  was  still  resisting 
the  Christian  fanatics,  supported  by  his  adhe- 
rents in  his  sacred  fortress  of  former  years,  the 
Pagan  displayed  none  of  his  accustomed  cunning 
and  care  in  moving  through  the  darkness  arocmd 
him.  He  hurried  hither  and  thither,  encourag- 
ing his  imaginary  followers,  and  glorying  in  hia 
dreams  of  slaughter  and  success,  forgetful  in  his 
frenzy  of  all  tlmt  the  Temple  contained. 

As  he  pursued  his  wild  course  round  and  round 
the  altar  of  idols,  his  robe  became  entangled,  and 
was  torn  by  the  projecting  substances  at  one 
corner  of  it.  The  whole  overhanging  mass  tot- 
tered at  the  moment,  but  did  not  yet  f^I.  A  few 
of  the  smaller  idols,  however,  at  the  outside 
drooped  to  the  ground :  and  witn  them  an  image 
of  serapis,  which  they  happened  partially  to  sup- 
port—-a  heavy,  monstrous  figure,  carved  life-size 
in  wood,  and  studded  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones — ^fell  at  the  Pagan's  feet.  But 
this  was  all — ^the  outer  materials  of  the  perilous 
structure  had  been  detached  only  at  one  p6int ; 
the  pile  itself  still  remained  in  its  place. 

The  madman  seized  the  image  of  Serapis  in 
his  arms,  and  passed  blindly  onward  with  it 
through  the  passage  in  the  partition  into  the  re- 
cess beyond.  At  that  instant  the  shock  of  the 
first  attack  on  the  gates  resounded  through  the 
building.  Shouting,  as  he  heard  it,  **  A  sally !  a 
sally  I  men  of  the  Temple,  the  gods  and  the  nigh 
priest  lead  you  on!''  and  still  holding  the  iSoL 
before  him,ne  rushed  straight  forward  to  the  en^ 
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tiBnoe)  and  itrack  in  violent  ooQinon  against  the 
backwaynl  part  of  the  pile. 

The  ill-oalanced,  top-heayy  majss  of  images 
and  fiimiture  of  many  Temples  swayed,  parted, 
and  fell  over  against  the  gates  and  the  walls  on 
either  side  of  them.  Maimed  and  bleeding;, 
■track  down  by  the  lower  part  of  the  pile,  as  U 
was  forced  bibck  against  the  partition  when  the 
tipper  port  fell,  the  fury  of  Ulpius  was  "but  in* 
deaseo  by  the  crashing  ruin 'around  him.  He 
struggled  up  ag^n  into  an  erect  position ;  mounted 
on  the  top  of  the  fallen  mass — ^now  spread  out  at 
the  sides  over  the  floor  of  the  building,  but  con- 
fined at  one  end  by  the  partition,  and  at  the  other 
by  the  opposite  wall  and  the  gates — and  still 
cusping  the  image  of  Serapis  in  his  arms,  called 
loooer  and  louder  to  ^^  the  men  of  the  Temple," 
to  mount  with  him  the  highest  ramparts,  and 
pour  down  on  the  besiegers  the  molten  lead ! 

The  priests  were  again  the  first  men  to  ap- 
proach the  gates  of  the  building  after  the  shock 
that  had  been  heard  within  it  The  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  Temple  had  assumed  to 
^em  the  character  of  a  holy  warfai^  against 
Heathenism  and  magic — a  sacred  conflict  to  be 
sustained  by  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of  her  ser- 
vant who  had  fallen  a  martyr  at  the  outset  of  the 
strife.  Strong  in  their  fanatical  boldness,  they 
advanced  witn  one  accord  close  to  the  gates. 
Some  of  the  smaller  imases  of  the  fallen  pile 
had  been  forced  through  the  bars,  behind  which 
appeared  the  great  idols,  the  broken  masses  of 
furniture,  the  long  robes  and  costly  hangings,  all 
locked  together  in  every  wild  variety  of  position 
--HI  chaos  of  distorted  objects  heaped  up  by  an 
earthquake !  Above  and  further  inward,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Pagan's  robe  was  faintly  dis- 
eemible  through  the  upper  interstices  in  the  gate 
as  he  stood,  commanding,  on  the  summit  of  his 
piosthite  altar,  with  his  idol  in  his  arms. 

The  priests  felt  an  instant  conviction  of  cer- 
tain triumph  when  they  discerned  the  cause  of 
the  shock  that  had  been  heard  within  the  Temple. 
One  of  their  number  snatched  up  a  small  image 
that  had  fallen  through  to  the  pavement  where 
he  stood ;  and  holding  it  before  the  people  below, 
exclaimed  exultingly: — 

"  Children  of  the  Church,  the  mystery  is  re- 
vealed 1  Idols  more  precious  than  this  lie  by 
hundreds  on  the  floor  of  the  Temple !  It  is  no 
demon,  but  a  man,  one  man,  who  still  defies  us 
within  1 — a  robber  who  would  defraud  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  ransom  of  their  lives ! — ^the  pillage 
of  many  temples  is  around  him ;  remember  that 
the  nearer  we  came  to  this  place  the  fewer  were 
liie  spoils  of  idolatry  that  we  gathered  in  j  that 
treasure  which  is  yours,  that  treasure  which  is 
to  free  you  ^m  we  famine,  has  been  seized  by 
the  assassin  of  our  holy  brother ;  it  is  there  scat- 
tered at  his  feet  I  To  the  gates  I  To  the  gates 
■eain  I  Absolution  for  all  uieir  sins  to  the  men 
wno  burst  in  the  gates !" 

A|^n  the  mass  of  timber  was  taken  up; 
again  the  gates  were  assailed;  and  again  they 
stood  firm — ^they  were  now  strengthened,  bam- 
eaded  by  the  fallen  pile.  It  seemed  hopNcless  to 
attempt  to  break  them  down  without  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men,  without  employing  against  them 
the  heaviest  missiles,  the  strongest  engines  of 
war. 

The  people  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  fury,  as  they 
now  h<«id  from'  the  Temple  the  hollow  laughter  | 
of  the  madman  triumphing  in  their  defeat    The 


words  of  the  priest,  in  afiayinir  tfaeir 
tious  fears,  had  aroused  the  mSy  y— m*m  that 
supers'tition  brings  forth.  A  few  aaxnig  the 
throng  hurried  to  the  nearest  guard-house  lor  a»> 
sistance,but  the  greater  part  pressed  doaely  roand 
the  Temple  j  some  pouring  ibilh  impotent  exe- 
crations against  the  robber  of  the  public  spoil ; 
some  joining  the  priests  in  calling  ootum  to  peid 
,  »But  the  clamor  lasted  not  longj  li  wms  soddpn.^ 
and  strangely  stilled  by  the  voice  of  one  man  is 
the  crowd,  calling  loudly  to  the  rest  to  fire  t!ie 
Temple  1 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  ere  they  wes 
repeated  triumphantly  on  all  sides.  **^Fire  the 
Temple !"  cried  the  people,  ferociously.  **  Boni 
it  over  the  robber's  head  ?  A  furnace — a  for- 
nace!  to  meit  down  the  gold  and  silver  tcs&t 
to  our  hands!  Fire  the  Temple!  Tire  the 
Temple  I'' 

'  Those  who  were  most  active  axnoo|^  the  cnmi 
(which  was  now  greatly  increased  hj  stragglen 
from  all  parts  of  the  city)  entered  the  boosrs 
behind  *  them,  and  returned  in  a  fe^sr  minotes 
with  every  inflammable  snbstance  that  they 
could  collect  in  their  hands.  A  heap  of  fbel, 
two  or  three  feet  in  bight,  was  raised  at;aiiKt 
the  gates  immediately,  Sad  soldiers  and  people 
pressed  forward  with  torches  to  light  it  tis. 
the  priest  who  had  before  spoken  waved  Then 
back.  ""  Wait!''  he  cried;  ''the  fiite  of  his  body 
is  with  the  people,  hut  the  Cite  of  his  soul  n 
with  the  church  1" 

When,  turning  to  the  Temple,  be  caOtd 
solemnly  and  sternly  to  the  madman,  "Thy 
hour  is  come!  repent,  confess,  and  save  ihy 
soul !" 

*  "  Slay  on!  Slay  on!"  answered  the  ravi^ 
voice  from  within.  ^  Slay,  till  ncft  a  Chri^an  s 
left  1  Victory  I  Serapis  I  See,  they  drop  tnm 
our  walls! — ^they  wnthe  bleeding  on  the  earth 
beneath  us !  There  is  no  woiship  but  the  wv* 
ship  of  the  gods !    Slay  I    Slay  on  \" 

^^Liehtl"  cried  the  priest.  '^His  damnatis!! 
be  on  his  own  head  I  Anathema  t  Marasaths ! 
Let  him  die  accursed !" 

The  dry  fuel  was  fired  at  onoe  at  all  posBt»— 
it  was  an  anticipation  of  an  ^  Auto  da  Fe  T  a 
burning  of  a  heretic,  in  the  fifth  century  I  As  jhs 
flames  rose  the  people  fell  back  and  watch^d 
their  rapid  progress.  The  pnesta.  etandicg 
before  them  in  a  line,  stretched  out  their  hands 
in  denunciation  against  the  Tem|4e,  and  repealed 
together  the  awful  exoommunicatum  serrice  d 
the  Roman  Church. 

*  *  *  •  • 

The  fire  without  had  communicated  with  the 
idols  within.  It  was  no  longer  on  his  pmatrair 
altar,  but  on  his  funeral  pile  that  Ulpraa  atrw 
stooa;  and  the  image  that  he  clasped  was  the 
stake  to  which  he  was  bound.  A  red  glue,  dall 
at  first,  was  now  brightening  and  bnghtasn^ 
below  him:  flames,  quick  uid  noiaeleaL  me 
and  fell,  |ina  rose  again,  at  diflferent  poinls,  S^ 
minating  the  interior  of  the  Tem^  with  fixfti 
and  changing  light  The  grim,  swaithr  fanns 
of  the  idols  seemed  to  sway  and  wridie  like 
living  thiuES  in  torment,  as  fire  and  smotke  alter- 
nately displayed  and  concealed  them.  A  deadly 
stillness  now  overspread  the  faee  aad  Ibnn  of  tht 
Pagan  as  he  looked  down  steadfasdy  on  tbr 
deities  of  his  worship  engendering  his  Jesina:- 
tion  beneath  him.  His  cheek — ^the  efaeek  whkft 
had  rested  in  boyhood  on  his  mothu'a 
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twwjiwcd  agunit  the  gilded  bxeait  of  the  god 
Serepifl,  his  tMkmaater  in  life— his  pillow  in 
death! 

^*  I  rise  I  I  rise  to  the  world  of  light,  With  my 
deities  whom  I  have  served  P'  he  murmured; 
**the  briffhtndta  of  their  presence  is  like  a 
flaming  &e;  the  smoke  of  their  breath  pours 
forth  around  me  Kke  the  smoke  of  incense  1  I 
minister  in  the  Temples  of  the  Clouds ;  and  the 

flory  of  eternal  sunlight  shines  round  me  while 
adore  1    I  rise !  I  rise  !'' 
The  smoke  whirled  in  black  volumes  over  his 
head  j  the  fierce  voice  of  the  &ist-spreading  fire 
roared  on  him ;  the  flames  leapt  up  at  his  feet — 
his  robes  kindled,  burst  into  radiant  light,  as  the 

pile  yawned  and  opened  under  him. 

#  *  «  #  * 

Time  had  passed.  The  strife  between  the 
Temple  and  the  Church  was  ended.  The  priests 
and  uie  people  had  formed  a  wider  circle  round 
the  devoted  building;  all  that  was  inflammable 
in  it  had  been  burnt;  the  smoke  and  flame  now 
burst  only  at  intervals  through  the  g^tes,  and 
gradually  both  ceased  to  appear.  Then  the 
crowd  approached  nearer  to  the  Temple,  and  felt 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  they  had  kindled,  as  they 
looked  in. 

The  iron  gates  were  red  hot.  From  the  great 
mass  behind  (still  glowing  bright  in  some  places, 
«nd  heaving  and  quivering  with  its  own  heat)  a 
thin,  transparent  vapor  roee  slowly  to  the  stone 
xoof  of  the  buildins,  now  blackenea  with  smoke. 
The  priests  looked  eagerly  for  the  corpse  of  the 
Pagan;  they  saw  two  dark,  charred  objects 
closely  united  together,  lying  in  a  chasm  of 
ashes  near  the  gate,  at  a  nxit  where  the  fire  had 
already  exhausted  itself^  out  it  was  impossible 
to  discern  which  was  the  man  and  which  was 
the  idol. 

The  necessity  of  providing  means  for  entering 
the  Temple  had  not  been  forgotten  while  the 
flames  were  raging.  Proper  implements  for 
forcing  open  the  jgates  were  now  at  hand,  and 
already  the  mob  began  to  dip  their  buckets  in 
the  Tiber,  and  pour  water  wherever  any  traces 
of  the  fire  remained.  Soon  all  obstacles  were 
removed ;  the  soldiers  crowded  into  the  building 
with  spades  in  their  hands,  trampled  on  the 
black,  watery  mire  of  cindera  wmch  covered  i 
what  had  once  been  the  altar  of  idols,  and 
throwing  out  into  the  street  the  refuse  ashes  and . 
the  stone  images  which  had  remained  uncon- 
sumed,  dug  in  what  was  Jeft,  as  in  a  new  mine, 
for  the  gold  and  silver  which  the  fire  could  not 
destroy. 

The  Pagan  had  lived  .with  his  idols,  had 
perished  with  his  idols! — and  now  where  they 
were  cast  away  there  he  was  cast  away  with 
them.  The  sofdiers^  as  they  dng  into  fragments 
the  black  ruins  of  his  altar,  mingled  him  in  frag- 
ments  with  it!  The  people,  as  they  cast  the 
refuse  thrown  out  to  tncm  into  the  river,  cast 
what  remained  of  A*m  with  what  remained  of  his 
gods!  And  when  the  Temple  was  deserted, 
whdd  the  citizens  had  home  ofi'  all  the  treasure 
they  could  collect,  when  nothing  but  a  few  heaps 
of  dust  was  left  of  all  that  had  been  burnt,  tne 
night-wind  blew  away  before  it  the  ashes  of 
Umius  with  the  ashes  of  the  deities  that  Ulpius 
hadiezvedJ 
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A  NBW  prospect  now  opens  before  us.  The 
rough  paths  through  which  we  have  hitherto 
threaded  our  way  grow  smoother  as  we  approach 
their  close ;  Rome,  so  long  dark  and  eloomy  to 
our  view,  orightens  at  length  like  a  landscape 
when  the  rain  is  past,  and  the  first  rays  of  retuni- 
ing  sunlight  stream  through  the  parting  clouds. 
Some  days  have  elapsed,  and  in  those  days  the 
Temples  have  yielded  all  their  wealth ;  the  con- 
quered Romans  have  bribed  the  triumphant  bar- 
barians to  mercy ;  the  ransom  of  the  fallen  city 
has  been  paid. 

The  Gk>thic  army  is  still  encamped  round  the 
walls,  but  the  ^tes  are  opened,  markets  for  food 
are  established  m  the  suburbs,  boats  appear  on  the 
river  and  wagons  on  the  high  roads,  laden  with 
provisions,  and  proceeding  toward  Kome.  All 
the  hidden  treasure  kept  back  by  the  citizens  ia 
now  bartered  for  food ;  the  merchants  who  hold 
the  market  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  spoU,  but  the 
hun^  are  filled,  the  weak  are  revived,  evexy 
one  IS  content. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  second  day  since  the  finee 
sale  of  provisions  and  the  liberty  of  egress  firom 
the  city  have  been  permitted  by  the  &)ths.  The 
gates  are  closed  for  the  night,  and  the  people  are 
quietly  returning,  laden  with  their  supplies  of 
rood,  to  their  homes.  Their  eyes  no  longer 
encounter  the  terrible  traces  of  the  march  of 
pestilence  and  famine  through  every  street ;  the 
corpses  have  'been  removed,  and  the  sick  are 
watched  and  sheltered.  Rome  is  cleansed  irom 
her  pollutions,  and  the  virtues  of  household  life 
begin  to  revive  wherever  they  once  existed. 
Death  has  thinned  every  family,  but  the  survivors 
again  .assemble  together  in  the  social  hall--even 
the  veriest  criminals,  the  lowest  outcasts  of  the 
population,  are  united  harmlessly  fc/r  awhile  in 
the  general  participation  of  the  first  benefits  of 
peace. 

To  follow  the  citizens  to  their  homes;  to  trace 
in  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  the  eflfect  on 
them  of  their  deliverance  from  the  horrora  of  the 
blockade;  to  contemplate  in  the  people  of  a 
whole  city,  now  recovering  as  it  were  from  a 
deep  swoon,  the  varying  forms  of  the  firet  reviv- 
ing sjrmptoms  in  all  classes,  in  good  and  bad,  rich 
and  poor — would  afibrd  matter  enough  in  itself 
for  a  romance  of  searching  human  interest,  for  a 
drama  of  Uie  passions,  moving  absorbingly 
through  strange,  intricate,  and  contrasted  scenes. 
But  another  employment  than  this  now  claims 
our  caie.  It  is  to  an  individual,  and  not  to  a 
divided  source  of  interest,  that  our  attention  turns : 
we  relinquish  all  observations  on  the  general 
mass  of  me  populace,  to  revert  to  Numerian  and 
Antonioa  alone,  to  penetrate  once  more  into  the 
little  dwelling  on  the  Pincian  Hill. 

The  apartment  where  the  father  and  daughter 
had  suflered  the  pangs  of  famine  together,  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  blockade,  now  presented  aa 
appearance  far  different  from  that  which  it  had 
displayed  on  the  occasion  when  they  had  last 
occupied  it  The  formerly  bare  walla  werejiow 
covered  with  rich,  thick  hangings;  and  the  simple 
couch  and  scanty  table  of  other  days  had  been 
exchanged  for  whatever  was  most  luxurious  and 
complete  in  the  household  furniture  of  the  age. 
.At  one  end  of  the  room  three  women,  attencfed 
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by  a  little  gui,  were  engatped  in  preparing  aoow 
duhes  of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  at  the  other,  two 
men  were  occupied  in  low,  earnest  oonveraation, 
occauonall^  looking  round  anxiously  to  a  couch 
placed  against  the  Uiird  side  of  the  apartment,  on 
which  Antonina  lay  extended,  while  Numerian 
watched  by  her  in  silence.  The  point  of  Gois- 
▼intha's  knife  had  struck  deep,  but,,  as  yet,  the 
latal  purpose  of  the  assassination  had  fiBiiled. 

The  girl's  eyes  were  cJoeed;  her  lips  were 
parted  m  the  languor  of  suffering;  one  of  her 
nands  lay  listless  and  unmoving  on  her  fiithei's 
knee.  A  slight  expression  of  pain,  melancholy 
in  its  ver)r  shehtneas,  apneared  on  her  pale  face, 
•nd  occasionally  a  long-arawn,  quivering  breath 
escaped  her — nature's  last  touching  utterance  of 
its  own  feebleness  1  The  old  man,  as  he  sat  by 
her  side,  fixed  on  her  a  wistful,  inquiring  glance. 
Sometimes'  he  raised  his  hand  and  gently  and 
mechanically  moved  to  and  fro  the  long  locks  of 
her  hair,  as  they  spread  over  the  head  of  the 
couch :'  but  he  never  turned  to  communicate  with 
the  otner  persons  in  the  room — he  sat  as  if  he 
saw  Nothing  save  his  daughter's  figure  stretched 
before  him,  and  heard  nothing  save  the  ^nt, 
fluttering  sound  of  her  breathing,  close  at  his  ear. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  one  lamp,  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  threw  a  soft  equal  light  over  the  room. 
The  different  persons  occupying  it  presented  but 
Bttle  evidence  of  health  and  strength  in  their 
countenances,  to  contrast  them  in  appearance  with 
the  wounded  girl ;  all  had  undergone  the  wasting 
visitation  of  the  famine,  and  aD  were  pale  and 
languid,  like  her.  A  strange,  indescribaole  har- 
mony iirevailed  over  the  scene.  Even  the  calm- 
ness of^absorbing  expectation  and  trembling  hope, 
expressed  in  the  demeanor  of  Numerian,  seemea 
renected  in  the  actions  of  those  around  him,  in 
the  quietness  with  which  the  women  pursued 
their  employment,  in  the  lower  and  lower  whis- 
I»er8  in  which  the  men  continued  their  conversa- 
tion. There  was  something  in  the  air  of  the 
whole  apartment  that  conveyed  a  sense  of  the 
solemn,  unworldly  stillnesa,  which  we  attach  to 
the  abstract  idea  of  religion. 

Of  the  two  men  cautiously  talking  together, 
one  was  the  patrician,  Yetranio;  the  other,  a 
celebrated  physician  of  Rome. 

But  the  countenance  and  manner  of  the  senator 

ve  melancholy  proof  that  the  orgy  at  his  palace 

d  altered  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
looked  what  he  was,  a  man  changed  forever  in 
constitution  and  character.  A  fijujd  look  of  de- 
pression and  gloom  appeared  in  his  eyes:  his 
emaciated  face  was  occasionally  distorted  pv  a 
nervous  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles ; 
it  was  evident  that  the  paralyzing  effect  of  the 
debauch  which  had  destroyed  his  companions 
would  remain  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence. No  remnant  of  his  careless  self-possession, 
his  easy,  patrician  affability,  appeared  in  his 
manner,  as  he  now  listened  to  ms  companion's 
conversation ;  years  seemed  to  have  been  added 
to  his  U£e,  since  he  had  headed  the  table  at  '^The 
Banquet  of  Famine.'' 

^  les,"  said  the  physician,  a  cold,  calm  man, 
who  spoke  much,  but  pronounced  all  his  words 
with  emphatic  deliberation^  "  Yes,  as  I  have  al- 
Rady  told  you,  the  wound,  m  itself^  was  not  mor- 
taL  If  the  blade  of  the  knife  hiul  entered  the 
neck  inward,  in  a  forward  direction,  she  must 
Ittve  died  when  abe  was  strack.     But  it  passed 
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outward  and  backward;  tiie  hive  ti 
caped ;  no  vital  part  has  been  toneEed." 

^  And  yet  you  persist  in  declaring  thai  yov 
doubt  her  recovery  P'  exclairiked  VetFaDio,  in  low, 
mournful  tones. 

**I  do,"  pursued  the  phyaidan.  *Sh*  nrasi 
have  been  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  wfaen  i^ 
received  the  blow — I  have  watched  her  carefol- 
ly ;  I  know  it  1  There  is  nothing  of  the  nstanl 
haalth  and  atrencth  of  youth  to  oppose  the  cffkt 
of  the  wound.  1  have  seen  the  old  die  ftam  in- 
juries that  the  young  recover,  •becaue  lifie,  in 
them,  was  losing  its  powers  of  resiataace ;  air  is 
in  the  position  of  the  old !" 

,^  Uiof  have  died  before  me,  and  akt  will  die 
beforemel  I  ahail  lose  all^-aU !»  ai^ied  Yetn* 
nio  bitteriy  to  himself. 

"  The  reaources  of  our  art  are  ezfaanstied,''  ceo- 
tinned  the  other,  ""  nothing  remains,  bot  to  waieh 
carefully  and  wait  patiently ;  the  chnnees  of  life 
or  deatn  will  be  decided  m  a  few  boon ;  they 
are  equally  balanced  now." 

"I  shall  lose  aU-^1 1"  repeated  the  Moate 
mournfully,  as  if  he  heeded  not  the  last  wrnds. 

^  If  she  dies,"  said  the  phyaidan,  apeakiag  ia 
warmer  tones,  for  he  was  atruck  with  pity,  in 
spite  of  himself,  at  the  spectacle  of  Veciaaioa 
utter  dejection,  *^  if  she  dies,  you  can  at  least  re- 
member that  all  that  eould  be  done  to  aecnre  her 
life  has  been  done  by  you.  Her  &tfaer,  helpSew 
in  his  lethargy  and  nia  age,  was  fitted  ooly  to  sit 
and  watch  her,  aa  he  ms  sat  and  wmtdicd  her 
day  after  day ;  DUtyou  have  spared  nothing,  ftjr- 
gotten  nothing,  miatever  I  aaked  for  her.  thai 
you  have  provided;  the  hanginga  roaoa  the 
room,  and  toe  couch  that  she  lies  on,  are  yoms ; 
the  farst  fresh  supplies  of  nourishroent  fiora  the 
newly-opened  markets  were  brought  here  fivm 

}rou :  I  told  you  that  she  was  thinking  inoeaaant- 
y  or  what  sne  had  sufered,  that  it  was  neceaaarj 
to  preserve  her  against  her  own  recoUeetkaaik 
that  the  presence  of  women  about  her  might  ^ 
good,  that  a  child  appearing  soooetimea  in  the 
room  might  soothe  her  fancy,  nsake  her  look  at 
what  was  passing,  instead  of  thinking  of  what 
was  passed, — ^you  found  them,  and  sent  tbem ! 
I  have  seen  parents  less  anxious  for  dieir  chiM* 
ren,  lovers  for  their  mistresaea,  than  tou  for  this 
giri." 

^  My  destiny  is  with  her,"  interrupted  Tetia- 
nio,  looking  round  soperstitiously  to  the  frail  fann 
on  the  couch.  "  I  know  nothingof  the  myateiiea 
that  the  Christiana  call  their  'Faith,'  hot  I  ht- 
heve  now  in  the  aonl ;  I  believe  that  one  soal 
contains  the  fate  of  another,  and  that  W  aool  em^ 
tains  the  fate  of  mine  !" 

The  physidan  shook  Ins  head  deriaiTely. 
His  calling  had  determined  his  i^loaopfay— he 
was  as  ardent  a  Materialist  aa  Epicuros  nimself 

*^  Listen,"  said  Yetranio,  ^  since  I  fint  saw  her. 
a  cnange  came  over  my  whole  beine ;  it  was  as 
if  her  Gfe  was  mingled  with  mine!  I  had  no  ia* 
fluence  over  her,  save  an  influence  for  ill;  I 
loved  her,  and  she  was  driven  defenaeleaa  fron 
her  home  1  I  sent  my  slaves  to  aearch  flbaat 
night  and  day.  I  exerted  all  my  power,  I  lavish- 
ed my  wealth  to  discover  her ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  one  effort,  I  £uled  in  what  I  bad 
undertaken.  I  felt  that  thronp^  me  ahe  was  lost 
—dead  I  Days  passed  on ;  hfe  wd^hed  weary 
on  me ;  the  umme  came.  You  know  in  whtf 
way  I  determined  that  my  cazaer  ahouU 
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the  minor  of  the  Banquet  of  Famine  reached  7011 
u  it  reached  others !  I  stood  alone  in  my  doom- 
ed palace ;  the  friends  whom  I  had  tempted  to 
their  destruction  lay  lifeless  around  roe ;  the  tprch 
was  in  my  hand  that  was  to  light  our  funeral 
pile,  to  set  us  free  from  the  loathmme  world  I  I 
ipproached  trivnphantly  to  kindle  the  annihilat- 
ing flames,  when  sfte  stood  hefore  me — the^  whom 
[  had  sought  as.lost,  and  idoumed  as  deadl  A 
Uma^  hand  seemed  to  wrench  the  torch  from 
mcj  It  dropped  to  the  ground!  She  departed 
ftgain;  but  I  was  powerless  to  take  it  up;  her 
look  was  still  before  me ;  her  hce,  her  figUTe,-^ 
the,  herself^  appeared  ever  watching  between  the 
torch  and  me  1  The  officers  of  the  senate,  when 
they  entered  the  palace,  found  me  still  standing 
xi  the  place  wheoe  we  had  met  I  Bays  passed 
m  again:  I  stood,  looking  out  upon  tne  street 
md  thought  of  my  companions,  whom  I  had 
lured  to  their  death,  and  of  my  oath  to  partake 
their  &te,  which  1  had  never  nilfiiled.  i  would 
ftave  driven  my  dagger  to  my  heart;  hut  her 
!ace  was  yet  before  me,  my  hainds  were  bound  1 
[n  that  hour  I  saw  her  for  the  second  time ;  saw 
ler  carried  past  me — wounded,  aSBBssinated  I 
)he  had  saved  me  once ;  she  had  saved  me  twice ! 
[  knew  that  now  the  chance  was  ofiered  me,  af- 
:er  having  wrought  her  ill,  to  work  her  good ; 
ifter  failing  to  di»oover  her  when  she  was  lost,  to 
(Qcceed  in  saving  her  when  she  was  djring ;  after 
laving  survived  the  deaths  of  my  friends  at  my 
>wn  table,  to  survive  to  see  life  restored  under 
ny  influence,  as  well  as  destroyed  1  These  were 
ny  thoughts;  these  are  my  thoughts  still — 
houghts  felt  only  since  I  saw  hert  Do  you 
enow  now  why  I  believe  that  her  soul  contains 
he  fate  of  mine  ?  Do  you  see  me,  weakened^ 
shattered,  old  before  my  time ;  my  friends  iost, 
ny  fresh  feelings  of  youth  gone  forever ;  and  can 
rou  not  now  comprehend  that  her  life  is  my  life  ? 
hat  if  she  dies,  the  one  good  puipose  of  my  ex* 
atence  is  blighted  1 — ^that  I  lose  aU  I  have  hence* 
brth  to  live  for  I-~all,  all  I'' 

As  he  pronounced  the  concluding  words,  the 
rirPs  eyes  half  unclosed,  and  turned  languidly 
oward  her  father.  She  made  an  effort  to  lift 
ler  hand  caressingly  from  his  knee  to  his  neck ; 
ml  her  strength  was  unec^ual  even  to  this  slight 
kction.  The  hand  was  raised  only  a  few  inches 
(re  it  sank  back  again  to  its  old  position ;  a  tear 
oiled  slowly  over  her  cheek  as  she  closed  her 
ijres  again,  out  she  never  spoke. 

'^See,"  said  the  physician,  pointing  to  her, 
-  the  current  of  life  is  at  its  lowest  ebol  If  it 
lows  again,  it  must  flow  to-night" 

Vetranio  made  no  answer :  he  dropped  down 
n  a  seat  near  her,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
obe. 

The  physician,  beholding  the  senator's  situa- 
ion,  and  reflcctiiig  on  the  strange,  hurriedly-ut- 
ered  confession  mich  had  just  Men  addressed  to 
lim,  began  to  douht  whetlier  the  scenes  through 
vhich  his  patron  had  lately  passed  had  not  af- 
ected  his  brain.  Philosopher  though  he  was,  the 
nan  of  science  had  never  observed  the  outward 
ymptoms  of  the  first  working  of  good  and  pure 
nfluences  in  elevating  a  degraded  mind ;  he  had 
lever  watched  the  denoting  signs  of  speech  and 
i:tion  which  mark  the  progress  of  mental  revo- 
ution,  while  the  old  nature  is  changing  for  the 
LOW  ;  such  objects  of  contemplation  existed  not 
or  /dm.  He  gently  touched  Vetranio  on  the 
houlder.    ""Rue,"  said  he,  ^and  let  us  depart. 


Those  are  aroond  her  whd  can  "watch  her  best. 
Nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  wait  and  hope. 
With  the  eariiest  morning  we  will  return." 

He  delivered  a  few  ftrewell  directions  to  one 
of  the  women  in  attendance,  and  then,  accompa- 
nied by  the  senator,  who,  without  speaking  again, 
mechanically  rose  to  follow  him,  quitted  the 
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After  thiL  the  silence  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  an  occasional  whisper,  and  (Xf  quick, 
lisht  footsteps  passing  backward  and  forward. 
Then  the  cooling,  reviving  draughts  which  had 
been  pepared  for  the  night  were  poured  ready 
into  tne  glasses ;  and  the  women  approached  Nu- 
merian,  as  if  to  address  him,  but  ne  waved  his 
hand  impatiently  when  he  saw  them^  and  then 
they  too,  in  their  tum^  departed,  to  wait  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment  until  they  ^ould  be  sununoned 
again. 

Nothing  chaneed  in  the  manner  of  the  father 
when  he  was  left  alone  in  the  chamber  of  sick- 
ness, which  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  might  con- 
vert into  the  chamoer  of  death.  He  sat  watching 
Antonina^  and  touching  the  outspread  locks  of 
her  hair  from  time  to  time,  as  had  been  his  wont 
It  was  a  -fiiir,  starry  niffht :  the  fresh  air  of  the 
soft  winter  climate  of  the  South  blew  gently  over 
the  earth,  the  great  city  was  sinking  fast  into 
tranouillity,  calling  voices  were  sometimes  heard 
&iutty  from  the  principal  streets,  and  the  distant 
notes  of  martial  music  sounded  cheerily  from  the 
Gothic  camp  as  the  sentinels  were  posted  along 
the  line  of  watch  ;  but  soon  these  noises  ceased, 
and  the  stillness  of  Rome  was  as  the  stillness 
round  the  couch  of  the  wounded  girl. 

Da]r  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  since  the 
assassination  in  the  Temple,  Numerian  had  kept 
the  same  place  by  his  daughter's  side.  Each 
hour  as  it  passed  found  him  still  absorbed  in  his 
long  vigil  of  hope ;  his  life  seemed  suspended  in 
its  onward  course  by  the  one  object  that  now  en* 
thralled  it  At  the  brief  intervals  when  his  bo- 
dily weariness  overpowered  him  on  his  melan- 
choly watch,  it  was  observed  by  those  around 
him  that,  even  in  his  short  dreaming  slumbers, 
his  face  remained  ever  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, toward  the  head  of  the  couch,  as  if  attracted 
there  by  some  irresistible  influence,  by  some 
powerful  ascendancy,  felt  even  amid  the  deepest 
repose  of  sensation,  the  heaviest  fati^e  of  the 
overlabored  mind,  and  the  worn,  sinking  heart 
He  held  no  communication  save  by  signs  with 
the  friends  about  him  j  he  seemed  neither  to  hope, 
to  doubt,  nor  to  despair  with  them ;  all  his  facul- 
ties were  strung  up  to  vibrate  at  one  point  only, 
and  were  dull  and  unimpressible  in  every  other  # 
direction. 

But  twice  had  he  been  heard  to  speak  more 
than  the  fewest,  simplest  words.  The  fiist  time, 
when  Antonina  uttered  the  name  of  Goisvintha, 
on  the  recovery  of  her  senses  after  her  wound,  he 
answered  eagerly  by  reiterated  declarations  that 
there  was  nothing  henceforth  to  fear ;  for  he  had 
seen  the  assassin  dead  under  the  Pagan's  foot,  on 
leaving  the  Temple.  The  second  time,  when 
mention  Was  incautiously  made  before  him  of  ru- 
mon  circulated  through  Rome  of  the  burning  of 
an  unknown  Pagan  priest,  hidden  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  with  vast  treasures  around  him,  the 
old  man  was  seen  to  start  and  shudder,  and  heard 
to  pray  for  the  soul  that  was  now  waiting  before  . 
the  dread  Judgment  Seat;  to  murmur  about  a  ^ 
vain  restoration,  and  a  ditoovery  made  too  late; 
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to  nuMB  ow  hfltrar  thBt  tiuckened  round  bim, 
over  hope  fruitlefldy  awakened,  and  bereavement 
more  terrible  than  mortal  had  ever  safiered  be- 
fore ;  to  entreat  that  the  child,  the  last  left  of  all, 
might  be  spared, — ^with  many  words  more,  which 
nn  on  tnsmes  like^  these,  and  which  were 
counted  by  all  who  listened  to  them  but  as 
the  wanderings  of  a  mind  whose  higher  nowers 
irere'fflCally  prostrated  by  feebleness  and  grief. 
One  long  hour  of  the  night  had  already  passed 
away  since  parent  and  child  had  been  kit  to- 
gether, and  neither  word  nor  movement  had  been 


paintuuy 

tomed  to  interpret  the  significance  of  her  slightest 
acticMis,  Numerian  rose  and  brought  her  one  of 
the  reviving  dmughts  that  had  been  left  ready  for 
use.  After  she  nad  drank,  when  her  eyes  met 
her  fkthei^s  fixed  on  her  in  mute  and  mournful 
inquiry,  her  lips  dosed,  and  formed  themselves 
into  an  expression  which  he  remembered  they 
had  always  assumed,  when,  as  a  little  child,  she 
need  silently  to  hold  up  her  &ce  to  him  to  be 
kissed.  The  miserable  contrast  between  what 
abe  was  now  and  what  she  had  been  then 
was  beyond  the  passive  endurance,  the  patient 
vssignation  of  the  spirit-broken  old  man:  the 
empty  cup  dropped  from  his  hands,  he  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  cou(^  and  groaned 
aloud. 

^Oh^ father!  father!"  cried  the  weak, plain- 
tive voice  above  him,  *^  I  am  dying  I  Let  us  re- 
member that  our  time  to  be  together  here  grows 
shorter  and  shorter ;  and  let  us  pass  it  as  happily 
as  we  can  I*' 

He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  up  at  her  va- 
cant and  wistful,  forlorn  already,  as  if  the  death- 
parting  was  over. 

"I  &ve  tried  to  live  humbly  and  gratefully,'' 
she  sighed  faintly.  ^  I  have  loneed  to  do  more 
good  on  the  earth  than  I  have  done  1  Yet  you 
will  fbigive  me  now,  father,  as  you  have  always 
forgiven  me !  You  have  been  patient  with  me 
all  my  life:  more  patient  than  I  had  ever  de- 
served 1  ^ut  I  had  no  mother  to  teach  me  to 
love  you  as  I  ought,  to  teach  me  what  I  know 
now,  when  my  <kath  is  near,  and  time  and  op- 
portunity are  mine  no  longer !'' 

^  Husn !  hush !''  whispered  the  old  man  af- 
frightedly;  ^*you  will  live!  Grod  u&o<'d,  and 
knows  that  we  have  sufiered  enough.  The  curse 
of  the  last  separation  is  not  pronounced  against 
«f/    Live — live!" 

"'  Father  1"  said  the  girl  tenderly,  "•  we  have 
that  within  us  which  not  death  itself  can  sepa- 
rate. In  another  world  I  shall  still  think  of  you, 
when  you  think  of  me  I  I  shall  see  you  even 
when  i  am  no  more  here,  when  you  long  to  see 
met  When  you  go  out  alone  and  sit  under  the 
trees  on  the  garden  bank  where  I  used  to  sit ; 
when  you  look  forth  on  the  &r  plains  and  moun- 
tains tnat  I  used  to  look  on ;  when  yon  read  at 
night  in  the  Bible  that  we  have  read  in  together, 
wSa.  remember  Antoninaas  you  lie  down  sorrow- 
ful to  rest  J  then  I  shall  see  you!  then  you  will 
feel  that  I  am  looking  on  voul  You  will  be 
calm  and  consoled,  even  by  tne  side  of  my  grave ; 
for  you  wUl  think,  not  of  the  body  that  is  beneath, 
but  of  the  spirit  tnat  is  waiting  for  you,  as  I  have 
.^  often  waited  for  you  here  when  you  were  away, 
*  and  I  knew  that  the  approach  of  the  evening 
would  bring  you  home  again  1" 


**Hiithl  yoQ  win  live »^ycfD  win  liv«P 
peated  Numerian  in  the  same  low,  ynGBfit 


The  strength  that  still  upheld  bim  was  in  thost 
few  simple  words;  they  were  the  food  of  a  bopa 
that  was  bom  in  agony  and  cradled  in  despair. 

""Oh,  if  I  might  Uve  1"  said  the  girl  aoAly,  «if 
I  might  live  but  for  a  few  days  yet,  how  moch  1 
have  to  live  fori"  She  endeavorod  to  bend  her 
head  toward  her  father  as  she  spoke;  fot  the 
words  were  beginning  to  fall  fiuntly  and  man 
faintly  from  her  line— exhaustion  was  mnsterinf 
her  once  again.  Sue  dwelt  for  a  momesi  now  oa 
the  name  of  Hermanric,  on  the  grave  in  the 
farm-house  garden;  then  reverted  again  to  her 
&ther.  T^p  last  feeble  sounds  she  utieicd  wese 
addressed  to  him ;  and  their  burden  was  stiil  of 
consolation  and  of  love. 

Ere  long  the  old  man,  as  he  stooped  over  hci:, 
saw  her  eyes  close  again — thoae  innooent.  gesik 
eyes  whica  even  yet  preserved  their  old  ex|ae»- 
sion  while  the  face  ^tew  wan  and  pale  arovd 
them— and  darkness  and.  night  asnk  do^^o  ow 
his  soul  while  he  looked.  *^She  a^eepip  }^ 
murmured  in  a  voice  of  awe,  as  he  resumed  his 
watching  position  by  the  side  of  the  coach; 
"they  cdl  death  a  sleep;  but  on  Acr  ftee  then  is 
no  death  1" 

The  night  grew  on.  The  women  wbo  veie 
in  attendfltnee  entered  the  room  about  n^Mlnigitf, 
wondering  that  their  aasistanee  had  not  yet  been 
requirsd.  They  beheld  the  solemn,  nnrwM»d 
composure  on  the  giri's  wasted  face;  the  nfC 
attention  of  Numerian  ever  preserving  the  ma* 
attitt^e  by  her  side ,  and  went  out  again  sc^tly 
without  uttering  a  word,  even  in  a  whieim. 
There  was  something  dread  and  imppesaive  in 
the  very  appearance  of  this  room  ^  where  Death, 
that  destroys,  was  in  mortal  eonflict  witk  Yoaih 
and  Beauty,  that  adorn,  while  the  eyea  of  the 
old  man  watched  in  loneliness  the  awrful  faijgif 
of  the  strife. 

Morning  came ;  and  still  there  was  no  change. 
Once  when  the  lamp  that  lit  the  room  was  itdn^ 
out  as  the  dawn  appeared,  Numerian  had  rises 
and  looked  close  on  his  daughter's  face — he 
thought  at  that  moment  that  her  features  mcyved; 
but  he  saw  that  the  flickering  of  the  dying  lamp 
on  them  had  deceived  him ;  and  the  same  stiU- 
ness  was  over  her.  He  placeff  his  ear  c^oae  to 
her  lips  for  an  instant,  and  thai  zeaunied  hm 
place,  not  stirring  from  it  again.  The  dow  c\a^ 
rent  of  his  blood  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  poaae 
— he  was  waiting  as  a  man  waits  with  his  heaJ 
on  the  block,  ere  the  axe  descends— as  a  mother 
waits  to  hear  that  the  bnath  of  life  has  entevsd 
her  new-bom  child. 

The  sun  rose  bright  in  a  cloudless  sky.  At 
the  fresh,  sharp  air  of  the  early  dawn  wazmad 
under  its  spreading  rajrs,  fbe  women  eateted  the 
ajiartment  again ;  andpartly  drew  aside  t^  ci»> 
tain  and  shutter  from  tne  window.  The  beanf 
of  the  neV  light  fell  fair  and  g^oiifyine  on  the 

girl's  face;  the  faint,  calm  breeae  ruffled  thr 
ghter  locks  of  her  hair.    Once  this  wonU  have 
awakened  her;  but  it  did  not  diatorb  her  now. 

Soon  after,  the  voice  of  the  child  who  soyomaed 
with  the  women  in  the  house  was  heard  ^if«**«K 
in  the  hall,  through  the  half-opMied  door  at  the 
room.  The  little  creature  was  sLowiy  ascendBf 
the  stairs,  singing  her  faltering  mo^lll^r  song  to 
herself.  She  was  preceded  on  her  approach  kj 
a  tame  dove,  bought  at  the  provision  market 
side  the  waOs,  bot  preserved  for  the  child  i 
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att  and  plaything  hy  iU  motbtr.  The  faiid 
flutterad,  cooing,  into  the  room,  perched  upoo  the 
head  of  the  coivh  and  began  dreinng  its  featfaeis 
there.  The  women  had  cau^t  the  infection  of 
the  old  man's  enthralling  suspense:  and  moved 
not  to  bid  the  diild  retire,  or  to  take  away  the 
dove  from  its  place — ^they  watched  like  him. 
But  the  soft,  lulling  notes  of  the  bird  were  power- 
less over  the  girFs  ear,  as  the  light  sunbeam  over 
her  face — still  she  never  woke. 

The  child  entered,  and  pausing  in  her  song, 
climbed  on  to  the  side  of  the  coiKh.  She  held 
out  one  little  hand  for  the  dove  to  perch  upon, 
placed  the  other  lightly  on  Antonina's  shoulder, 
and  pressed  her  fresh,  rosy  lips  to  the  girPs  fkdea 
cheek.  *^I  and  my  bird  have  come  to  make 
Antonina  well  this  morning,''  she  said  gravely. 

The  still,  heavily-dosed  eyelids  movMi ! — ^tney 
quivered,  opened,  closed,  then  opened  again. 
The  eyes  had  a  faint,  dreaming,  unconscious  look ; 
but  Antonina  lived  1  Antonina  was  awakened  at 
last  to  another  da^  on  earth  I 

Her  Other's  rigid,  straining  gaze  still  remained 
fixed  upon  her  as  at  firsts  but  on  his  countenance 
there  was  a  blank,  an  absence  of  all  appearance' 
of  sensation  and  life.  The  women,  as  they 
looked  on  Antonina  and  looked  on  him,  began  to 
weep ;  the  child  resumed  very  softly  its  morning 
song,  now  addressing  it  to  the  wounded  girl,  and 
now  to  the  dove. 

At  this  moment  Vettanio  and  the  physician 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The  latter  advanced  to 
the  couch,  removed  the  child  from  it,  and  ex- 
amined Antonina  intently.  At  length,  partly 
addressing  Numerian,  partly  speaking  to  himself, 
he  said:  ^She  has  slept  Ions,  deeply,  without 
moving,  almost  without  breathine— a  sleep  like 
death  to  all  who  looked  upon  it  1" 

The  old  man  spoke  not  in  reply;  but  the 
women  answered  eagerly  in  the  affirmative. 

^She  is  savecL"  pursuea  the  physician,  leisurely 
quitting  the  sine  of  the  coucn.  and  smiling  on 
Vetranio :  ^  be  careful  of  her  for  days  and  days 
to  come." 

^^ Saved!  saved!"  echoed  the  child  joyfully, 
setting  the  dove  free  in  the  room,  and  running  to 
Numerian  to  climb  on  his  knees.  The  father 
glanced  down  when  the  clear  young  voice 
sounded  in  his  ear.  The  springs  of  joy,  so  long 
dried  up  in  his  heart,  welled  forth  again  as  he 
saw  the  little  hands  raised  toward  him  entreat- 
tngly ;  his  gray  head  drooi)ed — ^he  wept. 

At  a  sign  from  the  physician  the  child  was  led 
from  the  room.  The  silence  of  deep  and  solemn 
emotion  was  preserved  by  all  who  remained; 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  suppressed  sobs  of  the 
old  man,  and  the  faint  retiring  notes  of  the  in&nt 
voice  still  singing  its  morning  son^.  And  now, 
one  word,  joyfully  reiterated  agam  and  again, 
noade  ail  tiie  burden  of  the  music: — 

"Savxd!  Saved!" 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

"UBI   THSSAUaVS  IBI  COK." 

Sbortlt  after  the  opening  of  the  provision 
markets  outside  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  Goths 
broke  up  their  camp  before  the  city,  and  retired 
to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany.  The  negotiations 
which  ensued  between  Alaric  and  the  Court  and, 


dovemment  at  Ravenna,  were  conducted  with 
cunning  moderation  by  the  oonqueior,  and  wiA 
infetoated  audacity  by  the  oon|i|uered.  and  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  a  resumption  of  nostilitieab 
Rome  was  besiej^  a  second  and  a  third  time  by 
^  the  barbarians.''  On  the  latter  occasion  the  city 
was  sacked:  its  palaces  were  burnt ;  itstreasurea 
were  seized;  the  monuments  of  the  Christiaa 
religion  were  alone  respected. 

But  it  is  no  longer  with  the  Goths  that  our 
narrative  is  concerned ;  the  connection  with  them 
which  it  has  hitherto  maintained  closes  with  the 
end  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome.  We  can  claim  ths 
reader's  attention  for  historical  events  no  maref-* 
the  march  of  our  little  pageant,  arrayed  for  nis 
pleasure,  is  over.  If^  however,  he  has  felt,  and 
still  retains  some  interest  in  Antonina,  he  will  not 
refuse  to  follow  us,  and  look  on  her  again  ere  we 
part. 

More  than  a  month  had  paned  since  the  be- 
sieging army  had  retired  to  tneir  winter  quartera, 
when  several  of  the*citiaen8  of  Rome  assembled 
themselves  on  the  plains  beyond  the  walls,  to 
enjoy  one  of  those  rustic  festivals  of  ancient  timeai 
which  are  still  celebrated,  under  different  usagesi 
but  with  the  same  spirit,  by  the  Italians  of  mod- 
em days. 

'  The  place  was  a  level  plot  of  ground  beyond 
the  Fincian  Gate,  backed  by  a  thick  grove  of  pine 
trees,  and  looking  toward  the  north  over  the 
smooth  extent  of  the  cenntry  round  Rome.  The 
persons  congregated  were  mostly  of  the  lower 
class.  Their  amusements  were  dancing,  music^ 
games  of  strength  and  games  of  chance;  ana 
above  all,  to  people  who  had  lately  suffered  tiie 
extremities  of^famine,  abundant  eating  and  drink- 
ing,— long,  serious,  ecstatic  employment  of  the 
powers  of  mastication  and  the  nculties  of  taste« 

Among  the  assembly  were  some  individuals 
whose  dress  and  manner  raised  them,  outwardly 
at  least,  above  the  general  mass.  These  persoina 
walked  backward  and  forward  together  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ground,  as  observers,  not  as  par- 
taken in  the  sports.  One  of  tbeir  number,  how- 
ever, in  whatever  direction  he  turned,  preserved 
an  isolated  position.  He  held  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand,  which  he  looked  at  from*  time  to  time, 
and  appeared  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  This  man  we  may  advantageously 
particularize  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  accidental  situa- 
tion ;  for  he  was  the  favored  minister  of  Vetranio'f 
former  pleasures — ^the  industrious  Carrio." 

The  freedman  (who  was  last  introduced  to  the 
reader,  as  exhibiting  to  Vetranio  the  store  o(  offid 
which  he  had  collected  during  the  famine,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  palace)  had  contrived  of  late 
greatly  to  increase  his  master's  confidence  in  bkuL 
On  the  organization  of  the  Banquet  of  Famine^  he 
had  discreetly  refrained  from  testifying  the  smalK 
est  desire  to  save  himself  fiom  the  catastrophe  in 
which  the  senator  and  his  friends  had  determined 
to  involve  themselves*  Securing  himself  in  a 
place  of  safety,  he  awaited  the  end  of  the  orgy; 
and  when  he  found  that  its  unexpected  termine- 
tion  left  his  master  still  living  to  employ  him, 
appeared  again  as  a  faithful  servant,  ready  to  r^ 
Bume  his  customary  occupations  with  nndiminish 
ed  zeal. 

After  the  dispersion  of  his  household  durini^te 
famine,  and  amid  the  general  confusion  of  the  a»* 
dal  system  in  Rome,  on  the  raising  of  the  blod^ 
ade^  Vetnuuo found  noone  near  him  that  heooold 
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tnut  but  Cairio— and  he  trusted  him.  Nor  was 
the  confidence  micplaced:  the  man  was  selfish 
and  sordid  enough ;  but  these  very  qualities  in- 
sured his  fidelity  to  his  master,  as  long  as  that 
master  retained  the  power  to  punish  and  the  ca- , 
pacity  to  reward. 

The  letter  which  Carrio  held  in  his  hand  was 
addressed  to  him  at  a  villa — ^from  which  he  had 
just  returned — ^belonging  to  Vetranio,otf  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  ot'  Naples,  and  was  written  by  the  sen* 
•tor,  from  Rome.  The  introductory  portions  of 
this  communication  seemed  to  interest  the  freed- 
man  but  little :  they  contained  praises  of  his  dili- 
gence in  preparing  the  country-nouse  for  the  im- 
mediate habitation  of  its  owner,  and  expressed 
his  master's  anxiety  to  ^uit  Rome  as  speedily  as 
possible,  for  the  sake  of  living  in  ])erfect  tranquil- 
lity, and  breathing  the  revivmg  air  of  the  sea,  as 
the  physicians  had  counseled.  It  was  the  latter 
part  of  the  letter  that  Carrio  perused  and  re-pe- 
nised,  and  then  meditated  over  with  unwonted 
Attention  and  labor  of  niind.|   It  ran  thus  : — 

^  I  have  now  to  repose  in  you  a  trust,  which 
yott  will  execute  with  perfect  fidelity  as  you  value 
my  fiivor,  or  respect  the  wealth  from  which  you 
may  obtain  your  reward.  ■  When  vou  left  Rome, 
you  left  the  daughter  of  Numerian  fying  in  danger 
of  death :  she  dm  since  revived.  Questions  that 
I  have  addressed  to  herdurine  her  recovery  liave 
informed  me  of  much  in  her  history  that  I  knew 
not. before ;  and  have  induced  me  to  purchase,  for 
reasons  of  my  own,  a  farm-house  and  its  lands, 
beyond  the  suburbs.  (The  extent  of  the  place 
and  its  situation  are  written  on  the  vellum  that 
is  within  t his.)  The  husbandman  who  cultivated 
the  property  has  survived  the  famine ;  and  will 
oootmue  to  cultivate  it  for  me.  But,  it  is  my  de- 
sire that  the  garden,  and  all  that  it  contains,  shall 
remain  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Numerian  and 
his  daughter,  who  may  often  repair  to  it ;  and 
who  must  henceforth  be  regarded  there  as  occu- 
pying my  place  and  having  my  authority.  You 
will  divide  your  time  between  overlootcing  the 
few  slaves  whom  I  leave  at  the  palace  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  the  husbandman  and  his  laborers  whom 
I  have  installed  at  the  farm ;  and  you  will  answer 
to  me  for  the  due  performance  of  your  own  du- 
ties, and  the  duties  of  those  under  you — being 
assured  tluit  by  well  filling  this  office,  you  wifi 
serve  your  own  interests  in  these,  and  in  all  things 
bcttides.'^ 

The  letter  concluded  by  directing  the  freedman 
to  return  to  Rome  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  go  to 
the  faim-house  at  an  appointed  hour,  there  to 
meet  his  master,  who  had  further  directions  to 
give  him,  and  who  would  visit  the  newly-acquired 
property  before  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
Naples. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  perplexity  of  Carrio, 
as  he  read  the  passage  in  his  patron's  letter 
which  we  have  quoted  above.  Remembering 
the  incidents  attending  Vetranio's  early  con- 
nection with  Antonina  and  her  father,  the  mere 
dreumstance  of  a  farm  having  been  purchased  to 
flatter  what  Was  doubtless  some  accidental 
caprice  on  the  part  of  the  giri,  would  have  little 
astonished  him.  But,  that  this  act  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  senators  immediate  separation  of 
himself  torn  the  society  of  Numerian's  daughter ; 
that  she  was  to  gain  nothing  after  all  from  these 
lands  which  had  evidently  been  bought  at  her 
instigation,  but  the  authority  over  a  little  strip  of 
gai^nj  and  yet,  that  the  inrioiabiUty  of  this 


valueless  privilege  should  be  insisted  on  in  soch 
serious  terms,  and  with  soch  an  imiieratiTe  tone 
of  command  as  the  senator  had  never  been 
known  to  use  before — these  were  inconsisteiKies 
which  all  Carrio's  ingenui^  fiuled  to  recondk. 
The  man  had  been  bom  and  reared  in  vice ;  vice 
had  fed  him,  clothed  him,  freed  him,  given  him 
chamcter,  reputati<Hi,  ))ower  in  his  own  small 
way — ^he  lived  in  it,  as  in  the  atmosphere  tbat  he 
breathed ;  to  show  him  an  action  referaUe  only 
to  a  principle  of  pure  integrity,  was  to  set  him  a 
problem  which  it  was  hopeless  to  solre.  And 
yet,  it  is  impossible,  in  one  point  of  view,  to  pio- 
nounce  him  utteriy  worthless— ignorant  of  all 
distinctions  between  good  and  bad;  be  tfaoq^ 
wrong  from  sheer  inability  to  see  right 

However  his  instructions  might  perplex  him, 
he  followed  them  now — and  continued  in  aAer 
days  to  follow  them — ^to  the  letter.  If  to  serre 
one's  own  interests  be  an  art,  of  that  art  Carrki 
deserved  to  be  head  professor.  He  arrived  at  the 
farm-house^  not  only  punctually,  but  before  the 
appointed  time ;  and,  calling  the  nonest  hoabacd- 
man  and  the  laborers  about  him,  expbined  to 
them  every  particular  of  the  authority  tfant  his 
patron  had  vested  in  him,  with  a  flowing  sad 
peremptory  solemnity  of  speech  which  e^iaHy 
puzzled  and  impressed  his  simple  audiencae.  He 
found  Numerian  and  Antonina  in  the  garden  when 
he  entered  it.  The  girl  had  been  carried  theredaily. 
in  a  litter,  since  her  recovery ;  and  her  father  had 
followed.  They  were  never  separated  now ;  the 
old  man,  when  his  first  absorbing  anxiety  for  her 
was  calmed,  remembered .  again  more  oiitinctit 
the  terrible  disclosure  in  the  Temple,  and  the  yet 
more  terrible  catastrophe  that  followed  it ;  and 
sought  constant  refuge  from  the  honor  of  the  re- 
collection, in  the  presence  of  his  child. 

The  freedman,  during  his  interview  with  the 
father  and  daughter,  obwrved,  for  once^  an  inv<4- 
untary  and  unfeigned  respect ;  but  he  spoke 
briefly,  and  left  them  togetner  again  almort  im- 
mediately. Humble  and  helpless  as  they  were, 
they  awed  him ;  they  looked,  thought,  and  spokes, 
like  beings  of  another  nature  than  his :  they  v^^enp 
connected,  he  knew  not  how,  with  tne  myrteiy 
of  the  grave  in  the  garden — he  would  hare  bee:: 
self-possessed  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself,  but  he  was  uneasy  in  theirs.  So  he  re- 
tired to  the  more  congenial  scene  of  the  pnbUc 
festival,  which  was  in  the  immediate  nei^bor- 
hood  of  the  farm-house,  to  await  the  hour  of  his 
patron's  arrival,  and  to  perplex  himself  afresh  by 
a  re-perusal  of  Vetranio^s  letter. 

The  time  was  now  near  at  hand  when  it  w 
necessary  for  the  freedman  to  return  to  his  ap- 
pointed post.  He  carefliUy  rolled  up  his  note  of 
instructions;  stood  for  a  few  minutes  vacantly 
regarding  the  amusementi  which  had  hitheito 
engaged  so  little  of  his  attention,  and  then  turn- 
ing proceeded  through  the  pine-grove  on  his  ynj 
back.    We  will  follow  him. 

On  leaving  the  grov%  a  footpath  oondurtid 
over  some  fieuls  to  the  farm-house.  Arrived  hen, 
Carrio  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then  moved dowly 
onward  to  await  his  master's  approach  in  the  bar 
that  led  to  the  high-road.  At  this  point  we  will 
part  conljpany  with  him,  to  enter  the  garden  by 
the  wicket-gate. 

The  trees,  the  flower-beds,  and  the  patdsv  of 
grass,  all  remained  in  their  former  pontioai; 
nothiiog  had  been  added  or  taken  liway  since  thi 
days  that  were  peBt;  but  a  cfauge  was  viahleii 
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Hennanric's  grave*  Tha  tnrf  over  it  bad  been 
renewed ;  and  a  border  of  amall  evergreen  shruba 
was  planted  round  it  over  the  track  which  Goia- 
vintto'a  footsteps  bad  traced.  A  white  marble 
cross  was  raised  at  one  end  of  the  mound :  the 
short  Latin  inacriptiott  on  it  aignified,  **  Prat  foe 
THK  Dead." 

The  sunlight  was  shining  calml}^  over  the 
grave,  and  over  Numerian  a£a  Antomna,  as  they 
sat  by  it.  Sometimes,  when  the  mirth  grew 
louder  at  the  rustic  festival,  it  reached  them  in 
fiiint,  subdued  notes  j  sometimes  they  heard  the 
voices  of  the  laborers  in  the  neishlJorinK  fields 
talking  to  each  other  at  their  worl ;  but  besides 
these,  no  other  sounds  were  loud  enough  to  be 
distinguished.  There  was  still  an  expression  of 
the  melancholy  and  feebleness  that  gnef  and  suf- 
fering leave  behind  them  on  the  countenances  of 
the  fatiber  and  daughter:  but  resignation  and 
peace  appeared  there  as  well — ^resignation  that 
was  pedected  by  the  hard  teachin(|^  of  woe,  and 
peace  that  was  the  purer  for  bemg  imparted 
from  the  one  to  the  other^  like  the  strong  and 
deathless  love  from  which  it  ^w. 

There  was  something  now  m  the  look  and  at- 
titude of  ^e  girl  as  she  sat  thinking  of  the  young 
warrior  who  nad  died  in  her  defense  and  for  her 
love,  and  iraining  the  shrubs  to  grow  closer  round 
the  grave,  which,  changed  though  she  was,  re- 
called in  a  different  form  the  old  poetry  and  tran- 
quillity of  her  existence  when  we  firat  saw  her 
smging  to  the  music  of  her  lute  in  the  garden  on 
the  Pincian  Hill.  No  thoughts  of  horror  and  de- 
spair were  suggested  to  her  as  she  looked  on  the 
garden  scene.  Hers  was  not  the  grief  which 
shrinks  selfishly  from  all  that  revives  the  re- 
membrance of  the  dead  to  her^  their  influence 
over  the  memory  was  a  erateful  and  a  guardian 
influence^  that  gave  a  better  purpose  to  the 
holiest  life,  and  a  nobler  nature  to  the  purest 
thoughts. 

Thus  they  were  sitting  by  the  grave — sad,  yet 
content;  footsore  already  on  the  pilsiimage  of 
life,  yet  patient  to  Journey  further  if  ther  might, 
when  an  unusual  tumult,  a  noise  of  rolung 
wheels,  mingled  with  a  confused  sound  of  voice^ 
was  heard  in  the  lane  behind  them.  They  looked 
around  and  saw  that  Vetranio  was  approaching 
them  alone  through  the  wicket  gate. 

He  came  foiwud  slowlv:  the  stealthy  poison 
instilled  by  the  Banquet  of  Famine  nalpably  dis- 
played its  presence  within  him,  as  tne  clear  sun- 
light fell  on  his  wasted  fiice.  He  smiled  kindly 
as  he  addressed  Antonina;  but  the  strong  emo- 


tions which  that  smile  was  intended  to  conceal 
betrayed  themselves  in  his  troubled  voice  as  ha 
spoke. 

*'  This  is  our  last  meeting  for  years— it  may  ba 
our  last  meeting  for  life — ^'  he  said ;  **  I  linger  at 
the  outset  of  my  journey,  but  to  behold  you  aa 
guardian  of  the  one  spot  of  ground  that  is  most 
precious  to  you  on  earth,  as  mistress,  indeed,  of 
the  little  that  I  give  you  here  1" — he  paused  a 
moment  and  pointed  to  the  grave :  then  contin- 
ued : — ^  All  the  atonement  that  I  owe  to  you, 
yotf  can  never  know;  /  can  never  tell! — ^think 
only  that  I  beat  away  with  me  a  companion  in 
the  solitude  to  which  I  go  in  the  remembrance  of 
you.  Be  calm,  good,  happy  still,  for  my  sake ; 
and  while  you  forgive  the  senator  of  former  days, 
forget  not  the  friend  who  parts  from  you  now  I 
Farewell  I" 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  a  flush  overspread  the 
girPs  cheek  as  she  murmured  a  few  inarticulate 
words  ^f  ^titude ;  and,  bending  over  it  pressed 
it  to  her  bjis.  Yetranio's  heart  beat  quicK  ;  the 
action  revived  an  emotion  thathedarea  not  cher- 
ish; but  he  looked  at  the  wan,  downcast  face 
before  him,  at  the  grave  that  rose  mournfully  by 
his  side,  and  quelled  it  again.  Yet  an  instant  he 
lingered  to  exchange  a  farewell  with  the  old  man, 
then  turned  Quickly,  passed  through  the  gate, 
and  they  saw  him  no  more. 

Antonina's  tears  fell  last  on  the  grass  beneath, 
as  she  resumed  her  place.  When  she  raised  her 
head  again,  and  saw  that  her  father  was  looking 
at  her,  she  nestled  dose  to  him  and  laid  one  of 
her  arms  round  his  neck:  the  other  gradually 
dropped  to  her  side,  until  her  hand  touched  the 
topmost  leaves  of  the  shrubs  that  grew  ronnd 
the  grave. 

Shall  we  longer  delay  in  the  farm-house  gul- 
den ?  No  I  For  us,  as  for  Vetranio,  it  is  now 
time  to  depart  t  While  peace  still  watches  round 
the  vndls  of  Rome;  while  the  hearts  of  the 
father  and  daughter  still  repose  together  in  secu- 
rity, after  the  trials  that  had  wrung  them,  let  ua 
quit  the  scene  I  Here,  at  last,  the  narrative  that 
we  have  followed  over  a  dark  and  stormy  track, 
reposes  on  a  tranquil  field ;  and  here  let  us  cease 
to  pursue  it  1 

So  the  traveler,  who  traces  the  course  of  a 
riverj-wanden  through  the  day  amon^  the  rocks 
and  precipices  that  lead  onward  from  its  troubled 
source ;  and,  when  the  evening  is  at  hand,  pauses 
and  rests  where  the  banks  are  grassy  and  the 
stream  is  smooth. 
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BOOK  IL     CHAPTER  I. 
TBS  rorvLATioir  or  bomk. 

Trb  prineiptl  foaroe  from  which  the  author  hat  de- 
rived fuch  information  regarding  the  locjal  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  RomAo  Empire,  aa  he  hai  endea- 
Toied  to  eonvey  to  the  reader  in  a  graphic  manner  in 
the  text,  will  be  found  In  the  aubjoined  eztracta  from 
the  powerful  and  brilliant  work  of  Siamondi,  '*  Hie- 
toire  de  la  Chute  de  1'  Empire  Romain."  ed.  Pane  1835. 

The  fint  Quotation  enumerate*  and  deacribes,  gene* 
rally,  the  didbrent  elaaaea  into  which  the  people  of  the 
Empire  wore  divided : — 

^' Mais  c'est  lurtout  dana  1'  etat  dee  peraonnea  qu*  il 
fkut  chercber  lea  cauies  de  1*  extrilme  foiblease  de  V 
empire  romaJn.    Noui  ponvoni  diitinguer  dani  1*  em- 

Sire  aix  elaaaea  d'  habitani :  nous  trourona  4>  abord 
as  families  senatoriales,  proprietaires  d'  immensea 
tarrttoires  et  d'  immenses  rienesses,  qui  avoieut  auc- 
eessivement  envahi  dans  les  campagnes  les  heritages 
^  tons  les  petite  proprietaires  ;  puis  dos  habitans  des 
grandes  viUes,  melange  d*  artisans  et  d'  affranchis.  qui 
Tivoiem  du  Inxe  des  riches,  aui  participoient  4  leur 
corruption,  et  qui  se  faisoient  reoonter  du  gouvemement 
par  des  seditions,  jamais  de  1'  ennemi  par  du  courage  : 
See  habitans  de  petitas  Tilles,  apnauTria,  menrises  et 
opprimeBj  des  colons -et  des  esciaves  dans  les  cam- 
oagnea ;  des  bagaudea  enfin  dans  les  bois,  qui  pour,  se 
Oerober  &  V  oppression  s'  ^ient  voues  au  brig- 
lUulage. 

"  La  partie  plus  relevee  de  la  nation  pent  eommuni- 
quer  an  gouvemement  la  aageaae  et  la  vertu,  ai  elle- 
mlme  est  sage  et  rertucuse  ;  mais  elle  ne  lui  doonera 
|K>int  la  force,  car  la  force  vient  toujours  d'  en  bas  ; 
•Ue  precede  toujours  de  la  grande  masse.  Or.  dans 
1'  empire  romain,  oette  maase  si  variee  dana  sa  langue, 
«ea  meurs,  sa  religion,  ses  habitudes,  ai  aanvage  au 
milieu  de  la  ciyilisation.  si  opprimee  et  si  abrutie.  etoit 
i  peine  aperf  ue  de  ceux  qui  vivoient  de  ses  sueurs  ; 
•lie  est  A  peine  mentionee  par  les  historlens  ;  elle  Ian- 
ffuit  dans  la  miaere.  eUe  di'perit,  elle  disparnt  presque 
dans  quelques  provincea,  sans  qu'  on  ait  daigne  nous 
en  avertir ;  et  ce  n*  est  que  par  una  suite  de  compera- 
iaona  qu*  on  parrient  i  conn&itre  sa  destinee."^Tome 

1.  pp.  so-ai.  ' 

speaking  more  partieularly  of  the  lower  claaaei  la 
the  towns  and  cities,  the  historian  remarks  :^ 

^  Cea  grandea  rilles  cioftnt  elles-m^mes  peupleea  en 
trAa  grande  partie.  d*  artisans  sonmis  &  un  regime  aa- 
m*  aev^re,  d*  airraBchii  et  d'  esciaves ;  maia  ellea 
oontenoient  aussi  un  nombre,  beaocoup  plus  grand  que 
de  nos  Jours,  d'hommes  qui.  se  contentant  du  plus  ab- 
•oltt  necessaire  passoient  lenr  vie  dans  V  oisivete. 
Teute  cette  population  etoit  cgalementdesarmce,  egu- 
lement  eneLngire  &  la  patrie,  esalement  timlde  devant 
1'  ennemi  et  incapable  de  se  dfefendre  ;  mais  comma 
elle  etoit  rassemblee,  le  pouroir  lui  montroit  quelque 
reapect.  Dans  toutea  les  rilles  du  premier  ordre,  il  y 
•Toit  des  distributions  gratuitea  de  Tiirres,  tout  comme 
il  y  avoit  dans  le  cirque  et  dans  les  thefttres  des  cour- 
aes  de  chars,  des  Jeux.  et  des  spectacles  gratuits.  La 
leg^ret^,  V  amour  du  plaisir  I'oubli  de  1'  avenir  qui  ont 
toc^urs  caraotcrise  la  populace  des  grandes  rilles, 
•airirent  les  Remains  proTinciaux  au  travera  des 
dami^res  calamites  de  leur  empire."— Tome  i.  p.  M. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  the  following  picture 
la  presented : — 

*•  X«ea  esclarea,  de  aouveau,  formoient  deux  elaaaea. 
•eux  qui  etoient  n£a  sur  la  propriete  du  maitre,  et  qui 
B'ayaut  par  conseonent  point  d'ajitre  domicile,  point 
d'autre  patrie,  inspioient  un  peu  plus  de  conAance ;  et 
•eox  qu'on  avoit  achetea.  Les  premiera  vivoient  dana 
des  corps  de  ferme  ou  dans  des  cases  bities  tout  au- 
to«r,  sous  les  yenx  de  lenr  oommandeur,  A  peu  prAs 
comme  les  nAgres  des  colonies  ;  toutefois,  les  mauvaia 
traitemens,  Pavarice  de  leura  supcrieurs,  la  misAre.  le 
dAaespoir,  diminnoient  sana  cease  leur  nombre  ;  aussi 
un  commerce  trAs  actif  a*occupoit  dans  tout  Pempire 
remain  de  renruter  sana  cesse  leur  ateliers,  par  des 
captifs  ftits  A  la  guerre.  Lea  rictoires  des  armeea  ro- 
maihea,  aouvent  auasi  cellea  dea  barbares.  en  eombat- 
tant  les  uns  contra  lea  autrea,  sooTent  encore  lea  puni- 
ttoM  iafligeea  par  lea  empereon  oa  leuxa  UouteoaBa, 


A  dea  rillea,  A  des  proTiacos,  qoi  s'etoleat  revoltces.  ct 
dont  tons  les  habitans  etoient  Tendna  aova  la  tane*  di 
preteur,  foumlsaoient  cette  aeoondo  claBee  n«x  aar 
cbanda  il'eaclavoa,  aux  dcpen*  de  tout  c«  q«^  y  a«eit 
de  plus  prccienx  dans  la  populatioB.  C«e  aaiarxaUa 
tnraiUoient  presque  constamment,  avee  dee  chaiess 
aux  pieds  ;  ont  lea  excedolt  de  fhtigoe.  poor  Compter 
ainsi  leur  vigenr  et  leur  reaaentiaiMif,  paie  oa  les  e» 
foimoit  ehaque  unit  dana  dee  ergaatulee  atmtmaias. 

'*  La  aouflrance  elTroyable  d*une  ai  graade  pxttia  da 
la  population,  aa  haine  enrenlmee  ooatre  oeox  qui  P 
opprimoient,  avoient  muhiplie  les  reroltca  d'aecfsTa, 
les  com  plots,  lea  assaaainats  et  lea  enpoiaoauaemcas. 
En  vain  nne  Id  aanguinnaire  Caiaoit  mettro  A  nort  toes 
les  esciaves  d'un  maitre  aasaaslne,  la  veageaAc*  et  k 
desespoir  n^en  multiplioient  par  noina  lee  criaea 
Ceux  qui  s'etoient  deja  vengees.  ceux  qui  n>avoieat  pa 
le  ialre,  mais  anr  qui  planoient  des  aoapfosi^  -  a>eQf«7- 
oient  dans  lea  bois,  et  ne  viroieat  pins  qua  de  bfifa»> 
dage.  *  *  *  *  lis  a^gtavoieat  par  laar  attaques.  la 
condition  de  ceux  qui  tout  recemment  encore  «tose« 
leura  oorapagnoas  d'lnfortune  ;  dea  distneta.  di 
vinces  eatlAres,  etoient  sncceaftivemeat  al«ai 
par  les  oultivateurs,  et  les  boia  et  lee  br^y^ree 
doient  aux  ancienaea  moinona.'* — ^Toaaa  L    pp.  U. 

The  elfbct  of  the  revolts  of  tiie  alavaa  oa  tte  saaU 
laadholdera  is  thua  aubjoined  : — 

**  Le  riche  aeaateur  reparoit  qaelquefiQia  eea  acrtsa 
ou  obtenoit  les  seoonrs  de  Pautorite  poar  deliaaore  «■ 
bien  :  male  le  petit  proprietaire  oui  cultfroit  lal-zstme 
aoa  cnamp  ne  pouvoit  cehapper  a  teat  de  deeordrea  at 
de  violencaa  ;  aa  vie  comme  toute  aa  ibrtinaa  iiaian 
cheque  Jour  en  danger.  II  se  hAtoit  done  da  aa  dcfur* 
de  son  patrimonie  a  tout  prix,  toutea  lee  fbia  qo'bB  c» 
ses  opttlena  voisies  voulolt  Paeheter ;  eovveat  aaiss  il 
i*abandonnit  aaaa  compensation  ;  eoutaat  II  «>«oit  aa- 

Sroprie  par  lea  pretentions  du  fise  et  le  poida  accabteirf 
ea  chargoa  publiques :  auasi  toute  cette  daese  de  cui- 
tivatenrs  libres  qui,  plus  qu^nne  autre  connoit  I^amoer 
de  la  patrie,  qui  peut  defendre  le  aol,  et  qui  doit  ttmrasr 
lea  meillenra  aoldats^  diaparut  bieat6t  nntif^fsiaai  Ls 
aombre  des  proprietaires  diminna  A  tel  poial  qa*^ia 
homme  opuleat^un  hommodefamilleaeaatoriale,  mvd 
le  plus  sou veat  oix  lieues  A  faire  avant  d«  raaeoatrer  aa 
cgal  ou  ua  voiaia :  auaai  qnelqnea  una  d'eatra  eax  pro- 
prietairea  de  proviacea  eatiAreef  efoieat  d^  oasMde- 
rea  oonxme  de  petite  aouveraina.''— Tooae  i^  a.  IS^ 

Some  idea  of  the  politic  lenity  displayed  by  the 
Church  in  estimating  the  Crimea  of  the  Emperor  Cee- 
atantlne  may  be  formed  from  tiie  iftUowiay  peaaag* 
The  reader  of  hiatory  will  find  no  reaaoa  to  sappoer 
as  he  advances  to  later  datea,  that  the  eoeleaiaaiics  of 
the  age  of  Honorfus- wore  leaa  uasorupuloosly  mtouhti 
to  their  temporal  interests  than  their  predecrssDra  of 
the  age  of  Coaatantine. 

^  Dana  le  palaia  qu'  il  avoit  reada  deeett.  aprAa  areir 
fait  perir  aoa  beau-pAre,  ses  beaux-frirea,  sa  oaar.  ta 
femme.  son  fils.  aoa  neveu,  Constantlne  aaroit  seati  la 
remorda,  si  de  ftux,  prAtres,  dea  ^v^qaee  eoanuaaik 
n'  avoieut  endormi  sa  conscience.  Nona  aroaa  esoofv 
les  panegyriques  dana  lesqueliea  Ua  la  reprcaeatcat 
com  me  un  fltvoH  du  ciel,  comme  ua  eaiat  digiM  da 
toute  notre  veneration.  Nous  avoaa  avaai  plaxieats 
dea  loia  par  la  publicatioa  desquellea  CoaatKniine  la- 
chetoit  aea  Crimea  aox  yenx  dea  prAttaa,  aa  tttrmbtaat 
V  egUae  de  &veun  iaouiea.**— Toaaa  i.  p^  116^ 


BOOK  II.    CHAPTER  T. 

TMB  OOTRS  AT  THB  OATB»'Or 

To  thoae  readers  who  ma  v  be  deeiroae  of  eaasall- 
lag  aa  uninterrupted  narrative  of  the  avaata  Samadi- 
ately  preceding  the  alege  of  Rome  bv  the  Ciectia  se 
aimply  related  by  aa  ancient  biatonaa,  the  •xtne* 
from  Zoaimua  which  foUowa  may  periiapa  prore  ac- 
ceptable. The  quotation  ia  takaa  m>m  aa  old  EagfasA 
traaslatioa  of  the  Greek  writer,  pablishcd  et  LoaAoa, 
ia  1684,  aad  eaUtled  *<  The  New  HUtory  of  CvoM  U- 
aimoa.  aometime  Advocate  of  the  Traaraty  of  tha  A»- 
Biaa  Empire.   Newly  Eagliahad.'* 


APP£NPDC. 


1» 


Alter  mentioning  tttt  QnAvorable  reoeption  hy  the 
Emperor  Honoriaf  of  Alario's  final  propoaoli  for  a 
peace,  the  historj  proceed*  : — 

"  The  Emperor  refuted  him  hi*  requeit,  although  he 
must  have  of  necetiit^  done  one  thing  or  other  of  two 
fhat  were  before  him,  if  he  woald  havediipoied  of  hia 
afiWr*  the  right  way.  For  he  must  either  naTC  defer- 
red  the  war  and  procured  a  peace  for  lome  imall  sum. 
or  if  he  would  rather  fight,  he  ought  to  have  muiteiea 
up  all  the  legioni  that  he  could,  and  poeted  them  in 
the  enemy's  war,  to  obstruct  the  barbariani  from 
eomine  any  further  on.  Besides  which,  he  should 
have  chosen  a  fit  man  to  lead  them,  and  made  Saras 
general  of  the  war,  who  in  his  own  person  was  sufll- 
cient  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  enemy,  upon  account 
both  of  his  courage  and  his  experience  in  warlilce  af- 
fairs, and  had  also  a  number  oi  barbarians  under  him, 
enough%)  malce  a  good  defense.  But  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, neither  embracing  the  olTerof  peace,  nor  making 
Sanis  his  friend,  nor  mustering  up  the  Roman  army, 
but  placing  all  nis  hopes  in  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
Olympius.  was  the  cause  of  so  many  calamities  to  the 
commonwealth.  For  he  made  such  men  commanders 
as  were  contemptible  in  the  esteem  of  the  enemy, — to 
ivit,  Turpllfo,  whom  he  made  general  of  the  horse, 
Yaranes  of  the  foot  Vigilantius  of  the  domesUes  :  and 
ao  of  all  other  things  accordingly.  Upon  which  ac- 
count all  men  despaired,  and  seemed  to  have  the  utter 
ruin  of  Italy  before  their  eyes. 

''  Now  seeing  these  things  were  thus  ordered,  Ala- 
richus  began  his  expedition  against  Rome,  and  laughed 
at  the  proparatioas  made  bv  Honorins.  And  because 
be  would  not  go  about  such  a  welehty  business  with 
only  equals  but  rather  far  irreater  lorcea  than  his  ene* 
my,  he  sent  for  his  wife's  brother,  called  Ataulphus, 
out  of  the  upper  Pannonina,  to  be  his  partner  in  the 
action,  as  having  a  very  considerable  number  of  Ooths 
and  Huns  to  brinf  along  with  him.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
lie  did  not  stay  lor  his  brother-in-law's  coming,  but 
inarching  forward  in  haste,  passed  by  Acquileia  and  all 
the  other  cities  in  order  that  lie  beyond  the  rirer  Po  ; 
I  mean  Concordia,  Altinum,  and  Cremona.  And  when 
he  had  crossed  the  river,  being  as  it  were  at  some 
festival,  and  having  no  enemy  to  stop  him,  he  came 
into  a  certain  castle  of  Bononia.  which  they  call  CEcu- 
baria,  and  from  whence  passing  by  all  £milia,  and 
leaving  Ravenna  behind  mm,  he  came  to  Ariminium, 
a  great  city  of  Flaminia.  But  moving  by  that  also 
-with  speed,  as  he  did  by  all  the  rest  that  were  in  that 

frovlnce,  he  cane  into  Picenum,  which  la  a  nation 
ring  in  the  extremity  of  the  Ionian  Bay.  And  from 
tnence  marching  toward  Rome,  he  sacked  all  the 
cities  and  towns  that  were  in  ius  way.^'—Book  ▼. 


BOOK  III.    CHAPTER  III. 

THC  aiFT  IK  THK  WALL. 

As  the  author  eoniiders  it  possible  that  the  ertdenee 
adduced  in  the  text  regarding  the  statu  of  the  walls 
below  the  Fincian  Hill,  mav  not  be  considered  suffi- 
cient— by  readers  who  hate  never  visited  Rome^to 
exculpate  the  event  on  which  the  above  chapter  is 
founded,  from  the  charge  of  overstretching  even  the 
pliable  probabilities  of  romantic  fiction,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  Bur- 
ton's *'  Antiquities  of  Rome."  On  pemsal  of  this  jjSas- 
sage.  with  its  included  quotation  from  Procopius,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  dilapidated  fortifications  of  the 
Pincian  Hill  remained  unrepaired  so  late  as  the  sixth 
century,  and  are  supposed  to  have  first  suffered  from 
the  efiects  of  accident,  or  of  insecure  construction,  as 
early  as  the  timeof  Aurelian — one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  ^ears  before  the  period  which  has  been  chosen 
to  originate  the  present  romaifce. 

"  That  which  Is  called  the  Mwo  TvrU  is  a  great 
mass  of  wall  considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
ind  is  supposed  to  have  been  eo  in  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. Procopius,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  gives 
sn  exact  account  of  it :  *  Near  the  Pinciaa  Gate  there 
[s  a  part  of  the  wall  which  is  rent,  the  stones  having 
been  separated  for  a  long  time  :  and  this  rent  does  not 
Dnlv  begin  from  the  middle,  but  goes  from  the  bottom 
Lo  the  top  :  and  makes  the  wall  incline  so  much,  ret 
without  falling,  that  it  seems  both  to  lean  out  and  to 
be  recessed  back,  owing  to  the  rent  and  breach  in  it. 
Belisarlus  wished  at  tliia  time  to  puM  down  the  part 
which  inclined,  and  rebuild  it ;  but  the  Romans  hin- 
dered him,  saying  that  they  knew  for  certain  that  St 
Peter  had  promised  to  guard  that  place.    This  tamed 


out  as  they  had  declared ;  for  neither  on  that  day, 
when  the  Goths  attacked  nearly  the  whole  circuit -or 
the  walla,  nor  during  the  whole  time  of  the  siege,  did 
the  enemy  ever  come  to  this  spot ;  nor  was  there  any 
alarm  there.  I  am  certainly  very  much  surprised  that, 
during  so  long  a  siese,  neither  the  enemy  nor  the 
Romans  regarded  this  place  ;  and  the  affair  having 
since  been  deemed  a  miracle,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
repair  this  breach,  or  build  it  anew;  but  this  rent  may 
be  seen  to  the  present  day.'  ^^^Deternttum  •f  ike  And- 
Tatties  and  oiker  Cvui^nlUtqf  SawM.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Btatun,  MA.    Oxford  and  iMtdtm,  1831.      Prscopms, 


BOOK  IT.    CHAPTER  L 


THB  rAMixra. 


Tna  events  of  the  siege  of  Rome,  introduoed  into 
the  above  chapter,  are  thus  historically  related  by 
Zosimus  :— 

Alter  describing  the  nature  of  the  blockade,  tha 
old  English  translation  (already  quoted  from)  proceed* 
to  observe  of  the  Romans,  that  •*  they  resolved  yet 
still  to  persevere,  because  they  expected  almost 
every  day  to  have  auxiliaries  sent  them  from  Ravenna. 
But  when  they  found  nobody  came,  and  that  they 
were  disappointed  of  their  hopes,  they  thought  good 
to  retrench  the  measure  of  the  allowance  of  com,  (or 
other  provisions.)  and  to  order  that  there  should  not  be 
dressed,  (or  prepared  for  eating.)  above  one  half  o^ 
what  was  formerly  for  each  day;  and  aiterward,  when 
their  scarcity  increased  upon  them,  a  third  part  only. 
*  *  *  *  But  L«U.  wife  of  Gratian  who  liad  been 
sometime  Emperor,  and  her  mother  Pisumena.  supplieil 
a  great  many  with  necessary  food  for  some  ume  For, 
since  the  Treasury  allowed  them  the  provisions  of  aa 
Imperial  table,  through  the  generosity  of  Theodosius 
who  save  them  that  privilege,  a  great  many  received 
the  kindness  of  those  two  women,  and  Crom  them  got 
that  which  fortified  them  against  the  famine.  But  the 
malady  soon  came  to  that  extremity,  as  that  they  were 
in  danger  to  eat  one  anothen^—ZosMiHe.    ilfinete  £iw. 
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BOOK  V.    CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  LAST  srroaVS  OP  THB  BBSIEOXD. 


Rbsumiwo  oar  qnotationa  from  Zosimus,  from  the 
point  at  which  they  wero  discontinued  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  third  Book,  we  find  the  progress  of  tboea 
events  in  Rome  which  led  to  "  the  last  effiirts  of  the 
besieged,'*  thus  described  in  the  quaint  language  of 
the  old  English  translatfon  :— 

"  And  seeing  there  was  no  remedy  for  their  relief, 
but  that  all  their  belly  timber  (succors  of  the  belly) 
was  (pent  a  plague,  as  was  probable  it  would,  suc- 
ceeded their  famine,  and  all  places  wera  full  ot  dead 
bodies.  And  because  the  dead  could  not  be  buried 
without  the  city  (for  the  enemy  kept  all  the  passes 
and  avenues),  the  city  was  their  sepuicher.  So  that  it 
was  like  to  be  dispeopled  upon  another  account,  and 
though  thero  had  been  no  want  of  victuals.  Yet  the 
very  stench  arising  from  the  dead  bodies  was  enough 
to  corrupt  their  bodies.  They  tried  all  ways  which 
are  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  then  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  the  enemy,  and  acquaint 
them  that  they  were  rosLdy  to  accept  any  reasonable 
conditions  of  peane,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ready 
for  war,  since  the  Roman  people  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  through  their  continual  exeroise  in  military  al^ra 
were  grown  very  much  incUnable  to  fight.  Now, 
Basilius  being  chosen  their  ambassador  (who  was  a 
Spaniard  and  governor  of  a  province),  Johannes  i«%nt 
out  along  with  him,  (who  was  the  chief  of  the  imperial 
notaries,  called  tribunes,)  because  he  was  acquainted 
with  Alarichua,  and  might  be  a  meaoa  to  reconcile 
them.  For  the  Romans  did  not  certainly  know  whe- 
ther Alarichus  were  come  thither,  or  no ,  or  whether 
il  was  he  that  besieged  them.  For  they  were  cheated 
with  a  former  report  that  it  was  another  person  who 
had  been  Stilicho's  friend,  and  had  brought  him  to  the 
city. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  ambassadors  oame  to  him, 
they  were  ashamed  of  that  ignorance  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  so  long  kept,  but  deliverod*the 
Seaata's  mesisige.   Which  when  Alaxichus  heard,  and 
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that  the  people  hariiig  been  uied  to  enai  were  reedy 
Ibr  e  Wftr.  tkt  tkickut  graatj  mjb  he,  is  mare  etuOp  etti 
thMUi  the  thmnesti  aad  heving  ao  nld,  he  leeched  at  the 
ambasiadon  moit  exoeniyely.  But  when  they  came 
to  talk  of  peace,  he  uted  lach  ezpreeiioni  aa  were 
beyond  all  barbaroni  arrogance  or  insoleboe.  For  he 
eaid  he  would  not  relinqvuh  tiie  aiege  epoa  any  other 
oonditjon  than  that  he  f hoold  here  all  the  gold  and 
-eUrer  in  the  city,  together  with  all  the  household 
goods  in  Hf  besidM  the  barbaxlan  alaves.  Whereupon, 
when  one  of  the  ambaMadora  laid,  *  Ifyeu  tmke  tdl  uiese 
thingt  wAoC  wiU  yw  team  for  the  CiUxeiu  t '  he  replied. 
'  Their  sanU  I  *  So  when  &e  ambaisadon  had  received 
this  answer,  they  desired  time  to  communicate  it  to 
the  citizens,  and  advise  with  them  what  was  to  be 
done.  Which  leave  having  obtained,  they  related  all 
the  discourse  tliat  had  passed  in  that  embassy .  Where- 
upoi)  the  Romans  being  persuaded  that  it  was  really 
Aiariohus  who  fought  against  them,  and  despairing  of 
all  things  that  conduce  to  human  strength,  they  called 
to  mind  that  help  which  the  city  had  formerly  found 
in  InsurvecUons.  and  that  they  by  transgressing  their 
ancient  ceremonies  were  left  destitute  of  it. 

'*  But  wliilst  they  were  considering  ot  these  thin^, 
I\>mpeianus,  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  lit  by  chance  upon 
■ome  men  that  came  out  of  Tuscany  to  Rome,  and  said 
that  a  certain  town  called  Neveia  had  freed  itself  from 
imminent  dangers,  inasmuch  as  it  had  beaten  off  the 
barbarians  wm>  beset  it,  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  was  caused  through  their  devotion  to  the  gods 
In  the  ancient  manner  of  worship.  And,  thererarci 
when  he  had  discoursed  with  these  men,  he  did  what 
he  well  could  do  out  of  the  boolu  belonging  to  the 
chief  priests.  But  when  he  remembered  what  opinion 
was  then  prevalent  he  resolved  to  go  about  his  busi» 
ness,  with  more  security,  and  proposed  the  whole 
'matter  to  the  Bishop  of  the  oitv,  whose  name  was  Inno- 
centius.  And  he,  truly  preferring  the  safety  of  the 
city  before  his  own  opinion,  permitted  them  privately 
to  do  whatever  they  knew  how  to  do.  Bat  they  pre. 
tending  that  what  they  could  do  would  do  no  good 
unless  the  public  and  usual  sacrifices  were  peribrmed. 
the  Senate  went  up  into  the  Capitol,  and  there,  as  well 
as  in  the  several  markets  of  the  city,  did  all  that  was 
to  bo  performed.  But  nobody  daring  to  communicate 
in  their  religious  ancient  worship,  they  dismissed 
those  men  who  came  out  of  Tuscany,  and  applied 
themselves  to  reconcile  the  barbariai^  as  well  as  they 
could.  To  which  end  they  again  sent  ambassadors." 
— Trtmtlation  qf  Zosimut. 

The  reader  will  not  fiul  to  disooveron  perusal  of  the 
ibregoing  extract,  that  Zosimns  was  a  zealous  Pagan. 
His  statement  that  heathen  ceremonies  were  perfomed 
daring  the  siege  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Senate,  is  dif- 
fisrentJy  treated  by  the  later  historians  of  the  period. 
Oibbon  observes  that  it  i»  *'  periiaps  without  tounda- 
tion  ;"  Sismondi  repeats  it  as  a  matter  of  fact :  Tille- 
'  mont  refuses  to  attach  the  smallest  credit  to  it.  Find- 
>  ing  great  authorities  thus  disagreed,  and  remember- 
'  ing  on  the  admission  of  Zosimus  himself,  "  that  no- 
bmiy  dared  to  communicate  in  their  ancient  religious 
woiehip,'*  the  author  thought  it  most  charitable,  if 
fiot  most  reasonable,  to  doubt  whether  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  have  /tared  to  commit  apostasy  (as  the 
Pagan  historian  candidly  confesses,)  ix  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  rulers  had  reelly  set  them  the  example, 
(as  he  boldly  represents.)  Feeling  thus,  the  writer  of 
these  pages  followed  the  authority  of  TiUeraont  in  the 
romaace,  and  described  the  Bishop  and  the  Senate  as 
refusing  to  authorize  a  public  revival  of  th^  worship 
of  the  gods. 


CHAPTER  H. 


TRs  oftAOON  or  enASs. 


BOOKYI.   CHAPTER  I. 


TBS  TaCATT  Or  rBAOB. 


Thb  IbUowing  is  the  historioal  aooount  of  the  terms 
agreed  on  between  the  Romans  and  the  Ooths : — 

**  And  alter  they"  (the  ambassadors  and  Alaric)  >*  had 
made  long  speeches  on  both  sides,  thev  agreed  that 
the  city  should  give  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  snd 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  with  four  thousand 
silk  coats,  three  thousand  fleeces,  or  fells  of  a  scariet 
die,  and  tnree  thousand  pounds  ot  pepper." — Tramla- 
tieii  of  SSo^itmu.  [ 


I  Tmk  idea  of  the  dracon  of  brass  was  snggested  tofts 
puthor  by  a  passage  m  Tillemont^s  *^  HietoiFe  dsi  £»> 
Jpereurs,  as  follows :" — 

*^.  *'  L'auteur  du  livre  des  Promessee  rsiporle  \im  y$- 
toire  remarquable  arrivee  dans  la  saesme  ville  nr  tm 
s^iet,  sous  rempire  d'Honore.  Il-y-avolt  A  Borne.  St- 
11.  dans  one  cavexne  un  dragon  (de  boia  ob  dc  fbalir 
d'nne  grandeur  prodigieuse  Ait  aveo  besucoey  A'ut 
(et  de  ressorts  quiluy.donnoient  qaelqae  movea*aij 
On  Iny  avoit  mis  une  epee  dans  la  gueule ;  ct  set 

Jreuz  qui  estoient  de  pierre  precieuses,  dosnoieBt  psr 
eur  eclat  (dans  ce  lieu  obscur)  de  la  frayeur  ei  <lc  ti 
crainte  a  ceuz  qui  le  roffardoient  Baroaiat  prr^ 
que  les  payens  avoient  forme  ee  dragon  pooi  tecir  la 
place  de  celui  d'Epidaure,  dont  il  cxoit  que  k  Sivestie 
ivoit  bouche  la  caveme.  (L'histoire  en  est  celebn : 
mais  ou  ne  pent  par  dire  qu*elle  solt  aussi  aasnrtc) 
C^estoit  la  coutume,  coutumo,  continue  l*ntevr.  S'm- 
moler.  tons  les  ans  &  ce  dragon  des  fillos  dcstiare  i 
cette  mort  malheureuse  sans  qu'elles  le  sceanvst 
Pour  oela  ou  les  omoit  de  fleuss,  et  cm  leur  doestti 
des  presens  afin  qu'elles  les  portasseat  an  dr^ca. 
Mais  en  descendant  dans  la  oaveme  clles  tmevov^si 
un  degre  ou  aboutissoient  les  reseorta  qui  fiisoieiS 
mouvoir  la  machine  des  qu*on  y  toucholt :  (et  psr  c« 
ressorts  le  draipa  se  jettant  sur  ces  malhenreaset))«s 
permit  de  I'epee  qu'on  lay  avolt  mise  daas  la  gasvk. 
un  salt  moine,  dont  le  merite  Tavoit  fidt  eonaoisti* 
trAs  particnlierement  i  Stllicoa,  renversa  enfia  e*9e 
detestable  machine  (dont  il  avoit  sans  doute  ca  qstl- 
que  connoiasance.)  11  s'en  alia  a  la  cave  ree  en  testae* 
nant  &  tons  les  degree  avec  son  baston  et  avec  U  sais. 
etquand  il  fut  amve  a  eii  estoient  ces  ressoits  disb*- 
liques,  il  trouva  le  moyen  de  les  eviter«  et  descendft 
ainsi  Jusque  au  bas,  ou  il  n'eut  pas  de  peine  i  briset  It 
ragon,  et  i  mettre  en  pieces  ce  pretendu  diea."- 
litocre  des  Empermtrty  fe^  ^e^  4^.,  par  M.  Lirnvx  * 
[TUkmom.  Jhou  6,pp.  518, 519.  £4.  JPttru,MJ>CC  JX 


CHAPTER   in. 
THE  cou.acTiO!r  or  thb  nurses. 

Ths  conduct  of  the  Roman  fro^sraent  In  tAisvi 
from  the  temples  what  was  wanting  for  the  ransoB  al 
the  city  is  thus  indignantly  commented  onby  tbe  IV 
gan  Zosimns : 

*'  That  wicked  demon  or  genius  who  at  thai  tisss 
presided  over  mankind  stirred  up  the  penone  empl(7> 
edin  this  aflhir'-  (the  coUeetion  of  the  ranaoai)''V 
the  highest  pitch  of  all  wickedness.  For  they  leM^ve^ 
to.  supply  what  was  wanting  out  of  the  attire  that  vi* 
4bout  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Which  was  ia  clo^ 
no  other  than  to  render  those  Images  (that  had 
set  up  and  dedicated  to  holy  rites  and  ceremooiM 
were  adorned  with  decent  attire,  for  that  they  isi 
kept  the  city  in  perpetual  happiness.)  when  that  eere^ 
moniotts  worship  should  be  in  any  d<^ee  dlminishfeA 
inanimate,  and  ineficaoious.  And  becanse  all  thesi 
things  must  then  conspire  to  ruin  the  city,  thay  art 
only  robbed  the  statues  of  their  omnaieata,  bat  atsi 
melted  some  of  them  down,  that  were  medte  ai  t^ 
add  sUver— emong  which  was  that  of  Fortitnds  erVe- 
lor,  which  the  Romans  call  yirtns."->r 
Zo9imu$, 

One  more  quotation,  and  the  last,  wiU  be 
include  all  the  remaining  incidents  of  the  fizsl  ssm 
of  Rome,  alluded  to  In  the  concluding  thaptar  ef  tts 
romance: — 

**  The  money  was  paid  to  the  barbarians :  whtah  be- 
ing done,  Alarichus  gave  to  the  oitizena  the  fceedbn 
of  a  market  for  three  days  together,  and  lenve  te  ge 
seourely  out  of  certain  gates  of  the  city,  ns  p>^  *" 
bring  up  their  oom  from  the  ports.  By  wbieli ; 
when  the  citizens  had  taken  breath  again  hi 
ail  the  remaining  part  of  their  goods,  or  ei 
one  thing  for  another  to  buy  them  necsstiriei,  ^ 
barbarians  departed  from  Rome,  and  pftoW*  theri 
camp  in  certain  places  about  Tuscamr.*^— Amm 
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